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Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 
fatalities during fourth quarter of 1928, 
248; first quarter of 1929, 554; second 
quarter of 1929, 948; third quarter of 
1929, :1301. 

supplementary list of fatalities occurring 
during 1927, 257; during 1928, 257, 956, 
1313; during first and second quarters 
of 1929, 957, 1313. 

accident statistics on steam and electric 
railways for 1927, 314. 

fatal accidents in 1928 by industries, by 
causes and by provinces, 351. 

Alta.: accidents in 1928, 882, 1343; in June, 
1929, 802; accident increase during first 
six months of 1929, owing to inclusion of 
railway employees under Compensation 
Act, 1109. 

B.C.: accidents statistics for 1928 and pre- 
vious years, 743; fatal accident ratios in 
mines in 1928, 745. 

Man.: accidents during 1928, 1107, 1340. 

N.S.: accidents in 1928, 494; also January 
to September, 1928, 45; accident prob- 
lem in smaller plants, 965; accident re- 
duction record at Sydney steel plant, 398. 

N.B.: number of accidents by severity of 
injury from 1919 to 1927, 742. 

Ont.: accidents in 1928, 634; in various 
months 7, 234, 303, 372, 706, 896, 965, 
969, 1075; death of factory superinten- 
ent at Chatham due to accident, 898; 
factory accidents in 1928, 883; large in- 
crease in industrial accidents, 13, 965; 
mining accidents in 1928, 746. 

Que.: accidents from September to Decem- 
rae 1928, 739; mining accidents in 1928, 

ey accidents and time loss in 1927-28, 


United Kingdom: accidents in factories and 
aes 610; fatal accidents in 1928, 

U.S.A.: continued increase in accidents, 
1247; fatal accidents, in Pennsylvania 
during first three months, 1929, 706; up- 
ward trend of accident record in con- 
struction industry, 5. 

See also CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY 
League; Expiosives; LecaL Decrsrons 
AFFECTING LABOUR; SAFETY AND HEALTH ; 
STATISTICS; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Accident Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Aged Workers: 
See AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD AGE 
SECURITY; MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY ; 
PENSIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 

changes in wages and working conditions on 
railways in Canada, 541, 1419. 

recent agreements and schedules of wages, 
91, 228, 335, 454, 536, 676, 803, 924, 1050, 
Lad ,..1 202, 1413, 

97635—14 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 

Ont.: outline of negotiations prior to sign- 
ing of agreement between Toronto 
Transportation Commission and_ street 
railway employees, 808; outline of events 
leading to signing of agreement between 
plumbers’ union and master plumbers 
in Toronto, 679; union rule governing 
contract may be lawfully applied, 260. 

US.A.: American Bar Association sponsors 
legislation to make industrial agreements 
legally binding, 388. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES (Canada): 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
asbestos workers, Toronto, 229. 

bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Calgary, 
536; Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1161; Hamilton, 1284; Kingston, 1284; 
Niagara Falls, 1160; Ottawa, 806; Saska- 
toon, 926; Welland, 1160; Winnipeg, 93. 
carpenters and joiners, Brantford, 1160; 
Edmonton, 678; Halifax, 1052; Hamilton, 
677; Hull, 806; (correction 1283); Leth- 


bridge, 806; Montreal, 805; Niagara 
Falls, 678; Ottawa, 677, (correction 


1283); Regina, 927; St. Catharines, 806; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1161; Toronto (A.C. of 
C.), 1414; Vancouver, IT62; Victoria, 
1054; Windsor” and Essex county, 806; 
Winnipeg, 92. 
electrical workers, Calgary, 678; Montreal, 
925; Saskatoon, 1053; Toronto, 677; Vic- 
toria, 455; Winnipeg, 454. 
granite cutters, Vancouver, 927. 
hod carriers and common labourers, Ed- 
monton, 1284. 
lathers (wood, wire and metal), Calgary, 
536, 
painters and decorators, Edmonton, 1161; 
Halifax, 925; Montreal, 677; Quebec, 
1052; St. Catherines, 1161; Toronto, 
1414; Victoria, 536; Winnipeg, 454. 
plasterers, Calgary, 536, 678; Halifax, 805; 
Hamilton, 926; Ottawa, 806; Regina, 
1053; Vancouver, 1284; Windsor, 806; 
Winnipeg, 926. 
plumbers, steamfitters, etc. (sprinkler 
fitters), 806; Brockville, 1283; Hamilton, 
1053; Ottawa, 1160; Regina, 1053; Saint 
John, 1283; Toronto, 677, 680; Victoria, 
927 Welland, 1161; Windsor, 335. 
sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 1161; 
Montreal, 1052; Ottawa, 1052; Saskatoon, 
1053; Toronto, 926; Vancouver, 1162. 
stone cutters, Ottawa, 926. 
Construction—ship building— 
blacksmiths and helpers, Saint John, 927. 
machinists, Saint John, 1415. 
Construction—miscellaneous— 
carpenters, Vancouver, 1415. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
brewery and soft drink workers, Victovia, 
924, 
Manufacturing—fur and products— 
fur workers, Montreal, 454. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
machinists, Saint John, 1413. 
sheet metal workers, Calgary, 536; Windsor, 
335. 
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Agreements, Indusirial—Con. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

bookbinders, Saskatoon, 1050; Vancouver, 
804; Victoria, 1413. 

photo engravers, Vancouver, 1051. 

pressmen and assistants, Calgary, 676, 1159; 
Edmonton, 1413; Saint John, 924, 1050; 
Saskatoon, 228; Vancouver, 1051. 

printers, Brantford, 91, Calgary, 676, 804; 
Edmonton, 804; Kitchener, 1050; Mont- 
real, 925; Moose Jaw, 804; New West- 
minster, 229; Regina, 804; Toronto, 925; 
Vancouver, 92; Victoria, 1051; Windsor, 


803. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Winnipeg, 
1050. . 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 


mill workers, Fort Frances, 803; Port 
Arthur, 803. 
paper makers, Kenora, 924. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery workers, Edmonton, 676. 
Manufacturing—wood products— 
carpenters and joiners, Vancouver, 924. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
upholsterers, Toronto, 1052. 
Mining (non-ferrous smelting and quarrying ) 
—quarrying— 
quarry workers, Hants County, N.S., 1282, 
1283; Vancouver, 1283. 
Service—personal— 
barbers, Vancouver, 1162. 
hotel pve restaurant employees, Vancouver, 
1162. 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Calgary, 927; Prince Al- 
bert, 1417; Regina, 1288; Saskatoon, 
1417. 
fire-fighters, Calgary, 335. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 
street and electric railway employees, Cal- 
ary, 927, 928; Edmonton, 1416; Hali- 
ax, 1285, 1286; Ottawa, 1054; Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William, 1416; Saskatoon, 
1416; Toronto, 808; Windsor, 678. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
line, meter and gas employees, Halifax, 


Transportation and Public Utilities—local 


transportation— 
milk drivers and dairy employees, New 
Westminster and Vancouver, 1285; 


Winnipeg, 807. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 
conductors and trainmen, 1420; locomotive 
engineers and firemen, maintenance of 
way employees, 541, 1419, 1420; shop 
mechanics, 541 (Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways). 
Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
telephone operators, Manitoba, 1287, 1288. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transportation— 
harbour employees, Montreal, 807. 
labourers, Charlottetown, 1415. 
longshoremen, Amherstburg, 1162; 
real, 537. 
waterfront workers, Vancouver, 455. 
See also APPRENTICESHIP; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION AcT; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; SEAMEN. 


Mont- 


Agriculture: 
Canada— ; : 
agricultural courses in Canadian universi- 
ties, 195. 

wages of employees on farms in 1925-28, 
453. 

Ont.: annual report of statistics branch, 
Department of Agriculture describes 
farming problems in province, 1117; 
Legislature requested to advance finan- 
cial assistance to graduates of agricul- 
tural college, 278; results of provincial 
survey in relation to farm labour, 495. 

Que.: appropriation for education in agri- 
culture, 488. 

Hapnees measures to offset rural exodus, 
59. 

United Kingdom: administration of Agri- 
cultural Wages Act, 1221. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; HE MPLOY- 
MENT (UNITED KiINGpoM): MuIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT. 


Alberta: 
Labour Disputes Act— 
annual report covering proceedings in 1928, 


862. 
attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 627. . 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER, By INDUSTRIES:— 
Service—custom and repair— 


Calgary Automobile Dealers’ Association 
and employees (mechanics), 1205. 
Service—recreational— 





Edmonton theatre proprietors and certain 
employees, 1205. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BOILERS; 
CHILDREN AND CHILD LaAsour; CoLLEct- 
IVE BARGAINING; CO-OPERATION; CONFER- 
ENCES; EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE OF CANADA; Hours OF 
Lazour; INpustrrraL Disputes; Lasour 
LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
Legal DECISIONS; LICENSING oF WorK- 
MEN; LIENS; MIGRATION AND SErTLE- 
MENT; MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM 
Waces; MorTruHers’ ALLOWANCES; PAINT- 


Ina INDUSTRY;, PENSIONS; Prices; ReE- 
HABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES; WOMEN; 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Alien Labour Act: 
See LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
pre-convention instructions of, 895. 
third annual convention of, 1237, 1359. 


Amalgamated Builders’ Council: 
See COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada: 
organization meeting and objects, 403; 
origin reviewed at convention of A.C.C. 

oft Li961362: 


American Association for Old Age Security: 
report of proceedings of second national 
conference, 1352. 


American Bar Association: 
sponsors introduction of legislation for 
legal enforcement of industrial agree- 
ments, 388. 


INDEX . 


American Federation of Labor: 
convention call of, 962. 
draft program for 1929 convention, 360. 
proceedings of 48th annual convention, 26; 
proceedings of 49th convention, 1224. 
See also EMPLOYMENT; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


“American Federationisi’’, official magazine 
of the American Federation of Labor: 
contents of “ All-Canadian” numbers, 309, 
1204. 


American Management Association: 
survey on training of older workers for con- 
tinued employment, 1126. 


Amyot, Dr. J. A., Deputy Minister of National 
Health: 
outlines marine hospital service in Canada, 
iool: 


Annuities: 


See CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

Canadian Construction Association com- 
mends work of A. W. Crawford, inspector 
of apprenticeship for Ontario, 185. 

history of apprenticeship and Apprentice- 
ship Act outlined in address by J. M. 
Pigott, 290. 

Alta.: adoption of apprenticeship legisla- 
tion urged by T. J. Thornton, business 
peer, United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 


B.C.: increase in number of apprentices in 
industry, 995; Vancouver motor dealers 
inaugurate apprenticeship plan, 195. 

Ont.: Bricklayers’ International Union 
urges that apprentices be paid one half 
lodging expenses when working away 
from home, 404; draft regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship in the building 
trades, 287; review of apprenticeship 
activities by J. Clark Reilly, general 
manager of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 40; registrations to January lI, 
1929, 195; rules of provincial committee 
governing plumbing and steam fitting 
trades, 633; text of amended regulations 
governing apprenticeship in building 
trades, 733. 

Que.: T and L. Congress regards training 
in provineial technical schools as inade- 
quate, 1016. 

France: outline of Act, 195. 

Germany: summary of statistics indicating 
number and distribution of apprentices 
in industry, 812. 

United Kingdom: Canadian tour of grocers’ 
apprentices, 1054. 

U.S.A.: limiting apprentices held uncon- 
stitutional in Washington State, 841. 

See also EDUCATION. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 

progress of industrial peace in. Canada and 
other countries, discussed by Gerald H. 
Brown, assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 867. 

B.G.: T. and L. Congress executive favour 
conciliation boards for disputes involving 
municipal employees, 307. 

Man.: Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(prairie division) opposes request of 
organized labour for compulsory arbitra- 
tion legislation. 580. 


Arbitration and Conciliation—Con. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
favour amendment to provincial arbitra- 
tion Act concerning firemen and _ police- 
men, making arbitration compulsory, 895. 

Australia: administration of Act and juris- 
diction of courts outlined, 265, 582; 
British Economie Mission regards system 
of arbitration courts as a failure, 1003. 

France: legislation providing for compul- 
oe arbitration in industrial disputes, 

Germany: functioning of labour courts, 373. 

wig ay failure of compulsory arbitration, 
1320. 

Porto Rico: statement of policy in annual 
report of Mediation and Conciliation 
Commission, 25. 

South Africa: administration of Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1070. 

United Kingdom: arbitration 
Civil Service reviewed, 581. 

United States: arbitration under Railway 
Labor Act, 1319; proceedings of Rail- 
way Mediation Board, 266. 

See also AMERICAN BaR ASSOCIATION; CANA- 
DIAN Pacitric RAILWAY COMPANY; CANA- 
DIAN RatInway BoarD OF ADJUSTMENT 
No. 1; CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT NO. 
2; InpusTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
Act; JoINr CoUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT. 


in British 


Argentina: 
See MINIMUM WAGES, 


Association of Governmental Officials in In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada: 


annual convention of, 622, 1247. 
history of, 1367. 


Atlantic Refining Company: 
employees’ retirement system, 990. 


Australia: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; BRITISH 
Economic Mission; FAMILY ALLOW- 
ANCES; INDUSTRIAL D1sPpUTES; INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS; MINIMUM WAGES; PRICES; 
STATISTICS, 


Austria: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS); MINI- 
MUM WAGES; PENSIONS; PRICES. 


Baldwin, Rt. Hon. Stanley, Ez-Prime Minster 
of Great Britain: doe ’ 
announcement of program for relieving dis- 
tress in mining areas by transference of 
uneoiployed, 5. 


Ballantyne, James H. H., Deputy Minister 
of Labour of Ontario: ; 
outlines duties of a factory inspector, 642. 
Banks and Banking: 7 
Canada— 
amendments to Bankruptcy Act outlined 
in legislative program of 'T. and L. Con- 


gress, 36. 

statistics of school savings banlx accounts, 
611. 

U\S.A.: study of labour banking move- 
ment by Industrial Relation Section, 
Princeton University, 1240. 
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Beatty, E. W., President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company: 
outlines industrial progress of Canada since 
ood 1228. 


Belgium: 
See INDUSTRIAL Dispures; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF RATI- 
FICATIONS) ; PRICES. 


' Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 
See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WELFARE, 
INDUSTRIAL. 


Benzol Poisening: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Barbers and Barbering: 
See APPRENTICESHIP, 


Bertrand, Théophile, Wage Investigator and 
Mediator: 
death of, 844. 


Blackadar, E. G., Superintendent of Canadian 
Government Annuities: 

radio addresses on Canadian Government 
Annuities, 167, 631, 1224. 


Blind, Canadian National Institute of the: 
annual report of, 705. 
P.E.I.: Act enabling municipalities to aid 
Institute, 849. 


Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada: 
See RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA. 


Boilers: 
Canada— 

Alta.: amendment and gonsolidation of 
Boilers Act, 728; amendment to Act. pro- 
posed by Federation of Labour, 191, 193; 
annual report of boiler inspector, 881. 

Man.: administration of Act in 1928, 1341. 

N.S.: appointment of boiler inspector urged 
by provincial executive of FT. and L. 
Congress, 402. 

Ont.: administration of Steam Boiler Act 
in 1928, 884; administration of Act trans- 
ferred to provincial Department of 
Labour, 487; -executive of T. and L. 
Congress request that all pressure vessels 
be included under Steam Boiler Act, 183. 

Que.: operation of new law regulating in- 
spection and construction, 173. 


Bonus: 
Canada— 
survey of bonus plans in 300 representative 
Ontario firms, 300. 


Bondfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret, Minister of 
Labour of Great Britain: 
submits proposal that entry age to un- 


employment and insurance benefits be 
lowered, 969. 


Brauns, Dr. Heinrich, President of Interna- 
teonal Labour Organization: 
address to the 12th Conference, 760, 


British Columbia: 
See AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP ; 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; CANA- 
DIAN NATIONAL Sarety LEAGUE; CHINESE; 
CO-OPERATION; EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; 


British Columbia—Con. 

EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; Hours oF LABOUR; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES; INSURANCE; JAPANESE; 
Labour LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECISIONS; 
MoTuHERS’ ALLOWANCES; MINIMUM WAGES; 
PENSIONS; PRIcES; PiILotTs; STATISTICS; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WAGES; 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


British Economic Mission: : a. 
report on economic and labour conditions 
in Australia, 1002. 


British Empire Steel Corporation: 
accident reduction record at Sydney Plant 
of Dominion Iron and Steel Company, ae 
results of safety competitions in collieries, 
399. 
safety activities at corporations’ plants, 505. 


British North America Act: 

A.C.C. of L. urges amendment to permit 
adoption of social iegislation, 1365. 

amendment advocated by railway brother- 
hoods, 188. 

amendment urged by 'T. and LL. Congress 
convention to facilitate legislation giving 
effect to 8-hour day, 1015. 

changes sought by ‘T. and L. Congress, 35. 

convention of C.B. of R.I. urges aimend- 
ment to permit enactment of legislation 
respecting hours of labour, 1103. 


Brown, Gerald H., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 
article on “Peace in the Industrial World,” 
867. 
evidence on family allowances given hefore 
Industrial Relations Committee, 606. 


Brownlee, Hon. J. E., Premier of Alberta: 


announcement of eight-hour day inquiry, 
mah ge 


Bruce, John W., General Organizer, United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters: 
statement at T. and L. Congress convention 
regarding investigation int») Amalga- 
mated Builders Council, 1012. 


Building Industry: 
Canada— 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress 
urging more protection for workmen in 
construction, 1015. 

shortage of building mechanics outlined by 
J. M. Pigott in address before Canadian 
Construction Association, 290. 

Man.: inspection activities, 1341. 

Ont.: chairman of compensation board em- 
phasizes construction dangers and urges 
greater precautions, 568, 734: executive 
of tly and Congress urges establish- 
ment of uniform building by-law, 188; 
Labour Educational Association requests 
enforcement of building by-laws in sky- 
scraper construction, 634; national labour 
council (A.C.C.L.) urges stricter enforce- 
ment of Building Trades Protection Act, 
308; personnel of construction safety 
association, 1005; Toronto contractors in 
movement to check accidents in building 
industry, 117. 

Que.: adoption of by-law by Montreal city 
council concerning inspection of scaffold- 


ing, 505; enforcement of Montreal by- — 


| 
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Building Industry—Con. 
law governing scaffolding, 1198; T. and 
L. Congress urges application of Scaffold- 
ing Act to whole province, 190. 

South Africa: operation of the National 
Industrial Council for the Building In- 
dustry, 1197. 

U.S.A.: comparative cost of labour and 
materials in building, 119. 

necessity of safety code for construction 
industry, 5. 

See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of permits issued in Canada, 
88,222.) 331, 43155629,1672; 795,916, 1042, 
1147, 1270, 1402. 


Building Trades: 
See AGREEMENTS INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICE- 
SHIP; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Bulgaria: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS) ; PRICES. 


Cadbury Brothers, Limited: 
pension and welfare plans of, 992. 


Caisson Disease: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Canada Cement Company: 
company’s success in accident prevention 
described by W. G. McCann, power and 
safety engineer, 46. 
remarkable safety record in reduction of 
accidents, 122. 
result of safety competition, 399. 


Canada Marking Act: 
T. and L. Congress requests that Act be 
applied to boot and shoe industry, 36. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
amendments sought by T. and L. Congress, 
36. 


Canada Year Book: 
review of, 845. 


- Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 


announcement of campaign in field of 
maternal and infant welfare, 738. 

official publication emphasizes expansion of 
child welfare work in Nova Scotia, 586. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention of, 185. 


Canadian Electrical Code: 
See CANADIAN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION. 


STANDARDS 


Canadian Engineering Standards Association: 
progress of adoption of Canadian Electrical 
Code, 162. 
publication of year book and quarterly 
bulletin, 675. 


Canadian General Electric Company: 
outline of employees’ investment plan, 394. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
administration of, by Department of 
Labour, 170. 
radio addresses by E. G. Blackadar, super- 
intendent of Canadian Government An- 
nuities, 167, 631, 1220; system detailed at 
postmasters’ convention, 891. 


Canadian Government Annuities—Con. 
Canadian Postmasters’ Association urges 
establishment of superannuation through 
assistance in purchase of, 702. 
rapid growth in volume of sales, 1123. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual convention of, 625. 

co-operates in production of Canadian in- 
dustrial readers for use in schools, 48. 

Alta.: protest against adoption of general 
oe ou day legislation in province, 

Que.: amendments to Compensation Act 
suggested by Montreal branch, 1194. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Canadian National Railways: 

annual report for 1928, 511; questions in 
house of Commons regarding employees’ 
pensions answered by Hon. Charles A. 
Dunning, 396; requests of Quebec Lodge 
Maintenance-of-Way employees at T. and 
L.C. convention, 1015; review of pension 
Acts passed during session 1929, and out- 
line of pension legislation by Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, 602. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
Act; JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT; 
PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 

Canadian National Railways 3 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 
summary of recent proceedings, 1086. 
Proceedings— x 
operating department, 1087, 1088> 
sleeping, dining and parlour car depart- 
ment, 1086, 1087, 1088. 
aetie department (Atlantic Region), 1086, 
1087. 


Canadian National Safety League: 

annual report and activities in 1928, 296. 

B.C.: activities of branch in 1928, 297; 
provincial campaign for reducing indus- 
trial and traffic accidents, 503. 

Man.: report for 1928, 297. 

rca activities of branch in 1928, 
297. 

Que.: aims and program of provincial or- 
ganization, 892; bulletins, 467, 503, 1118, 
1355; first industrial safety conference, 
640; operations of branch in 1928, 296; 
problem of the unfit employee in industry, 
1195; provincial association conducts 
foremen’s congress, 506; questionnaire 
of Industrial Hygiene Committee. 1198; 
Safety League industrial accident pre- 
vention calendar, 1275; shop safety rules 
compiled by provincial league, 1004; sug- 
gestions in regard to organization of fac- 
tory safety movement, 753. 

Sask.: organization and 
branch, 297. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

Grant Hall, vice-president, pays tribute to 
officials of railway unions in matters of 
arbitration, 1070. 

statement of pension department regarding 
payments in 1928, 395. 

See also CANADIAN RaAILwAy Boarp oF AD- 
JUSTMENT No. 1; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Canadian Postmasters’ Association: 
annual convention discusses annuities and 
salaries, 702, 732. 
urges superannuation by means of govern- 
ment assistance in purchase of annuities, 
702. 


Employees 


activities of 


Vili 


Canadian Public Health Association: 
endorses advocacy of Dominion Council of 
Health for establishment of country 
health units, 400. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association: 
See RESEARCH. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 

summary of recent proceedings, 14, 478, 

1206, 1334. 
Proceedings— 

Canadian National Railways: 

Atlantic region and conductors and train- 
men, 14; and locomotive engineers, 478; 
and trainmen, 1206. 

Sree region and locomotive engineers, 
1206. 


western region and telegraphers, 15, 478. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

western lines and conductors and locomo- 
a engineers, 14; and telegraphers, 
1334. 

Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway, and telegraphers 479. 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company 
and telegraphers, 1335. 


Census: 
Canada— 

publication of Volume 4 of Sixth Census 
of Canada by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1075. 

provision made for measurement of unem- 
ployment in census of Canada and United 
States, 846. 

U.S.A.: collection of information regarding 
unemployment in taking of forthcoming 
census, 962. 

See also CANADA YEAR Boox. 


Census of Industry in Canada: 
summary tables for manufacturing statis- 


tics and hours of labour in recent years, 
1182, 1434, 


Child Endowment: 
See FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


Children and Child Labour: 

Canada— 

+ Ontario and Quebec executives of T. and L. 
Congress urge legislation for further pro- 
tection of children in industry, 187, 190. 

Alta.: Calgary Council on Child Welfare 
requests Legislature for child welfare 
survey, 1075. 

Man.: administration of Child Welfare Act, 
363; annual report of Child Welfare 
Division, 179; annual report of Bureau 
of Child Protection, 1108; amendment to 
Jhild Welfare Act widening definition 
of neglected child, 877; amendments to 
Child Welfare Act urged by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 402; 
synopsis of report of Child Welfare 
Commission, 383. 

N.B.: report and recommendations of Child 
Welfare Survey, 750, 1245. 

~ Ont.: amendment to Parents’ Maintenance 
Act, 485 

Que.: recommendations of Montreal Health 
Survey Committee regarding Child em- 
ployment, 196; registration of juvenile 
workers in factories, 173. 

a amendment to Child Welfare Act, 
382. 


US.A.: legislation in various States, 304. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFT- 

CIALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN COUNCIL 

ON CHILD WELFARE; Lazour LecIsta- 
TION; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES. 


INDEX 


Child Welfare: 
See CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE; 
CHILDREN AND CHILD LaBour; MOoTHERS’ 


ALLOWANCES, 
Chile: 

See INpustrraL Disputes; INTERNATIONAL 
Labour ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF 
RATIFICATIONS) ; LABOUR ORGANIZATION ; 
PRICES. 

China: 

See INDUSTRIAL DispurTss. 
Chinese: 

Canada— : ‘ 

' provincial restrictions regarding employ- 


ment of white women in Chinese estab- 
lishments, 1129. 


number of Chinese in industry, 996. 


Chrome Poisoning: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 
amendments to Act and other recommenda- 
tions of T. and L. Congress, 38, 1015. 

~Bureau of Statistics report on employment, 
salaries and wages in Dominion (Civil 
Service, 1927-28, 408. 

Joint Advisory Board on Civil Service 
Superannuation Act, 

numbers of employees in various Dominion 
Government Departments receiving less 
than $85 per month, 408. 

Statement in House of Commons of Hon. 
P. J. Veniot regarding proposed increases 
for certain classes in Post Office De- 
partment, 409. 

Sask.: appointment of commission to study 
classification of the civil service, 1198. 

United Kingdom: arbitration in British 
Civil Service, 581. 

U.S.A.: recommendations 
Federation of Labor, 1226. 

See also PENSIONS (FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES). 


of American 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
progress of main organization and list of 
affiliated associations, 409. 


Civil Service Superannuation Board (Saskat- 
chewan): 
first annual report of, 162. 


Clarke, Professor F., formerly of South 
African Department of Labour: 
appointment to staff of McGill University, 


at. 


Clayton Act (U.S.A.): 
See Lasour LEGISLATION. 


“Clothing Industry: 


Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress seek 
prohibition of homework, 188, 190. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
(U.S.A.) 


Coal: 
Canada— 

Coal statistics for 1928 (bulletin of Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics) 1440. 

production, import and export statistics 
issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for second quarter of 1929, 1092. 

report of Dominion Fuel Board, 200. 

Alta: coal production in 1928, 1342. 

B.C. coal mining production in 1928, 74%. 
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Coal—Con. 

Economic Committee (League of Nations) 
investigates European coal problem, 198; 
consultation with workers’ experts, 413; 
preliminary report and recommendation 
of committee, 681. 


Coats, Robert H., Dominion Statistician: 
evidence on family allowances given before 
Industrial Relations Committee, 605. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 
Alta: Federation of Labour favours estab- 
lishment in regard to Civil Service 
and on government owned utilities, 191. 
United Kingdom: recommendation of Com- 


mittee on Industry and Trade. 390. 
Colombia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
~Coloured Workers: 
International Labour Conference resolur 


tion concerning equality of treatment 
between national and coloured foreign 
workers, 773. 


Combines: 
Canada— 

outline of Dominion legislation respecting 
combines, 498. 

Que: Montreal wholesale dealers in build- 
ers’ supplies ordered to pay damages in 
trade restraint case, 840. 

See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
LABourR LEGISLATION. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923: 

administration of by Department of 
Labour, 170, 870. 

constitutional validity of Dominion legis- 
lation respecting combines referred to 
Supreme Court of Canada, 25. 

Act declared valid by Supreme Court of 
Canada 464, 497, 569 (text of judgment). 

progress of investigation into Amalgamated 
Builders Council, 844, 868, 958, 1338. 

methods of Commissioner investigating 
A. B. C. criticized by John W. Bruce, 
plumbers’ organizer, 1012. 

outline of Dominion legislation respecting 
combines, 498. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations (House of Commons): 
report on family allowances, 605; and on 
insurance against unemployment sickness 
and invalidity, 603. 


Company Unions: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Conferences: 
Canada— 
winter unemployment in western provinces 
discussed at conference of representatives 
of prairie cities, 1323. 
*Alta: recommendations of women’s labour 
conference, 407. 
United Kingdom: developments 
peace-in-industry conferences 
employers’ and employees’ 
tives, 265, 391, 965, 1099. 
U.S.A.: progress of president Hoover's 
conferences to stabilize industry, 1324. 
See also CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE 
Lasour ACTION, 


in the 
between 
representar 


Conference for Progressive Labour Action: 
first meeting of new organization in 
United States to promote interests of 
labour, 638. 


Contract Labour: 
See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Co-operation: 
Canada— 

co-operative associations in Canada (pub- 
lication of Department of Labour) 1324. 

consumers’ co-operative societies to operate 
in Western Canada, 268; consumers’ co- 
operation in Canadian cities, 1325. ; 

Alta. adoption of Act authorizing provincial 
guarantees to co-operative marketing 
associations, 729. 

B.C.: organization of Fishermen’s Co-oper- 
ative Association, 500. 

Que.: successful operation of fishermen’s 
co-operatives, 194. 

Sask.: annual report of commissioner of 
co-operation and markets, 1129. 


Co-partnership: 
Canada— 

investment plan of Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company, 394. 

Ont.: survey of plans in 300 representa- 
tives firms, 301. 

United Kingdom: results of Ministry of 
Labour inquiry into profit-sharing and 
labour co-partnership schemes, 889. 

U.S.A.: General Motors Corporation dis- 
tribution of shares, 297; survey of em- 
ployee thrift and investment plans, 1123. 

See also: CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Cost of Living: 
See PRICES. 


Cowley, P. E., President of New York Central 
Railway: 
statement on safety campaign, 399. 


Craig Netson R.: 
Appointed chairman Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Saskatchewan, 1323. 


Crawford, A. W., Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for Ontario: 
address on effects of Apprenticeship Act 
on vocational education, 737. 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— ; 

amendments respecting sedition, freedom oi 
speech and peaceful picketing advocated 
by T. and L. Congress, 35. ' 

bill providing for repeal of certain sections 
of Criminal Code rejected by Senate, 
601. 

convention of C. B. of R. E. urges amend- 
ment of Section 501 in order to permit 
peaceful picketing, 1103. 

legalizing of peaceful picketing sought by 
AG Or i. Poud. 

Supreme Court of Canada declares section 
498 (with reference to combines) intra 
vires, 464, 497, 569. 


Cunningham, Dr. J. G., Director of Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health: 

address on benzol poisoning, caisson disease, 
silicosis, and the prevention of indus- 
trial diseases, 43. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See INDUSTRIAL Disputes; INTERNATIONAL 


LABouUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF 
RATIFICATIONS) ; MINIMUM WAGES. 
Dairying: 
Canada— 
statistics of dairy factories in Canada for 
10270-6052, 
Dawson, A. O., President Canadian Cottons, 
Inmited: 
reviews estimated cost of illness in Canada, 
581. 
Danzig: 


See PRICES. 


Daoust, Joseph, Shoe Manufacturer, Mont- 
real: 
evidence on family allowances given before 
Industrial Relations Committee, 605. 


Davis, Hon. James J., United States Secre- 
tary of Labor: 
address before convention of A.F. of L., 
1231. } 
Deacon, T. R., President of Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Manitoba: 
aot foremen’s place in safety work, 


Debt: 
See LABour LEGISLATION. 


Denmark: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Department of Immigration: 
See IMMIGRATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Disasters: 
Canada— 

during last quarter of 1928, 248; first quar- 
a 1929, 555; second quarter of 1929, 

N.S.: list of colliery explosions during past 
56 years, 963. 

Ont.: acquittal of engineers in Drocourt 
train disaster, 642. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
benzol poisoning, caisson disease, and sili- 
cosis outlined in address by Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham, Director of Industrial 
Hysione, Ontario Department of Health, 


deaths from lead poisoning in Canada and 
the United States, 1247. 

Ont.: chrome poisoning included among 
occupational diseases compensable under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 741; legis- 
lation introduced requiring granite cut- 
ters to wear masks, 360; prevention of 
silicosis by annual examination of under- 
ground workers, 6; provisions of Silicosis 
Act, 486; reduction in caisson disease 
ene to enforced regulations, 845, 

Australia: report on health and working 
conditions of miners of Victoria and Tas- 
mania, 893. 

United Kingdom: compensation for sili- 
cosis, 6; progress in prevention of indus- 
trial diseases, 1247; silicosis among sand- 
stone workers, 302, 1249. 


ee INDEX 


Diseases, Industrial—Con. 

U.S.A.: decision of New York Health De- 
partment to list certain industrial dis- 
eases as reportable, 869; lead poisoning 
prevention discussed by Surgeon-General 
H. A. Cumming, of Public Health Ser- 
vice, 1120; prevention of lead poisoning 
outlined in bulletin of N.Y. State Depart- 
ment of Labour, 504; Public Health 
Service study of hazard of exposure to 
silica dust, 1248; results of study among 
rock drillers and excavators in New York 
to determine incidence of silicosis, 755. 

See also: PAINTING INDUSTRY; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Dominion Fuel Board: 
progress report of, 200. 


Dominion Iron and Steel Company: 
safety activities of, 398. 


Dunning, Hon. Charles A., 
Finance: 
replies to questions in House of Commons 
regarding employees’ pensions on Cana- 
dian National Railways, 396; statement 
in House of Commons regarding C.N.R. 
pension Acts, 602. 


Education: 

notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship, 40, 195, 397, 509, 1125, 1367. 

pictorial campaign of International Edu- 
cational Cinematographic Institute, 849. 

Canada— 

administration. of Technical Education Act 
by Department. of Labour, 171. 

amendment to Technical Education Act 
passed by House of Commons, (266, 601. 

Canadian Construction Association protests 
discontinuance of Federal aid for tech- 
nical education, 185. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association co- 
operates in production of Canadian In- 
dustrial readers for use in schools, 48. 

oe universities teaching agriculture, 

5, 

Federal grants, for technical education in 
the various provinces, 1242. 

technical education in the maritime fishing 
industry, 41. 

T. and L. Congress urges re-enactment of 
Technical Education Act, 34. 

Alta.: development of technical education 
outlined by Dr. W. G. Carpenter, pro- 
vincial director, 509; Federation of 
Labour urges re-enactment of Technical 
Education Act, 192; first aid instruction 
at Calgary Institute of Technology, 397. 

B.C.: correspondence courses extended by 
Department of Education, 40; legislative 
recommendations of T. and L.C. provin- 
cial executive, 307; Legislature petitions 
Dominion Government to continue tech- 
nical education measure, 610. 

Man.: technical school for Brandon, 397. 

N.B.: agricultural course at Fredericton, 
1367; Federation of Labour requests re- 
newal of Technical Education Act, 402. 

N.S.: development of technical training at 
Sydney, 509. 

Ont.: agricultural course in Lambton county, 
1367; amendment to Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, 487; annual report of co-ordina- 
ting officer of Kitchener-Waterloo voca- 
tional school, 40; aircraft mechanics on 
eurriculum of Central Technical School, 
Toronto, 1125; Central Technical School 


Minister of 
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Education—Con. 
graduates obtain positions, 1367; courses 
in agriculture and home economics in 
Peterborough county, 194; domestic 
science courses in eighteen counties, 40; 
effect of Apprenticeship Act on vocation- 
al education, 737; General Motors to give 
special training for executive positions 
to technical students, 964; placement of 
students of technical and commercial 
school at London, 963; progress of work 
of Frontier College, 1194; proposed 
classes in plumbing at schools, 397; 
scholarships at London technical school, 
40; technical-commerce school recom- 

“mended for North Toronto, 397; technical 
school for Oshawa, 40. 

Que.: demand for graduates of Montreal 
technical school, 1125; inauguration of 
trade courses in commercial education at 
Montreal, 1125; Province of Quebec 
Hotel Association urge training school 
for hotel men, 397. 

Sask.: amendment to School Act, 116; 
technical school for Regina, 509. 

US.A.: A.F. of L. refers question of estab- 
lishing national labour college to its exe- 
cutive, 31, 1227; activities of Brookwood 
College condemned in report to A.F. of L. 
convention, 31; progress in field of in- 
dustrial education, 969. 

South Africa: Professor F. Clarke formerly 
of Department of Labour, appointed to 

staff of McGill University, 624. 
also AGRICULTURE; APPRENTICESHIP; 


FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; LABOUR DE- 
PARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


See 


Egypt: 
See PRICES. 


Elections: 
Canada 
amendments to Dominion Elections Act 
urged by railway brotherhoods, 188; also 
by T. and L. Congress, 37. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour urges that 
ae day be declared a holiday, 192, 
B.C.: legislative recommendations of T. and 
L. Congress provincial executive, 307. 
N.B.: amendment to Elections Act sought 
by Federation of Labour, 402. 
Ont.: amendment to Election Act, 487. 





Electric Stations: 
annual report ‘of Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on Central electric stations in 
Canada, 1204. 


Electrical Trades: 
Canada— 

Alta.: amendment to Electrical Protection 
oe in regard to standard specifications, 

Sask.: new regulations for safety of work- 
ers in electrical generating stations and 
transmission systems, 1106; Power Com- 
mission Act provides for safety of elec- 
trical workers, 381; provisions of Elec- 
trical Licensing Act, 381, 675. 

U.S.A.: ‘life and disability insurance and 
old age pensions in electrical trades in 
New York, 223. 

See also LICENSING OF WORKMEN; 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


WorK- 


Elevators: 
Canada— 
Alta.: regulations under the Factories 
Act, 1248. 
Sask.: government regulation for preven- 


tion of accidents in grain elevators, 1006. 


Employees’ Stock Ownership: 
See Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Employers’ Association of Manitoba: 
aims and objects outlined by president J. 
R. Deacon, 585. 
proposals in regard to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1323. 


Employers’ Liability: 
U.S.A.: Employers’ Liability Law held not 
to apply to Canadian employee, 261. 


See also UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
CUES Ae ae 

Employment: ~~ 

Canada— 


. annual review of employshent as reported WY 


by employers in 1928, 49, 70. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
ands tables), ‘71, -204, 315, 414, 512, 655, 
778, 899,..1025, .1130,;°1252, 1384. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 71, 204, 315, 414, 512, 655, 
778, 899, 1025, 1130, 1252, 1384. 

census of employment, wages, etc. in manu- 
factures, 1182. 

change in base of employment indexes, 1. 

decision of United States Supreme Court 
respecting Canadians temporarily em- 
ployed in U.S.A., 465, 565. 


employment and unemployment statistics | _ 


(address by R. A. Rigg), 612. = 

industrial progress reflected in Prof. H. 
Michell’s study of employment condi- 
tions in past eight years, 4. ~~ 

statement of Hon. Peter Heenan in regard 
to employment situation, 1326. 

Que.: employment in mines in 1928, 1243. 

Australia: establishment of employment 
stability committees, 1196. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and United 
States, 89, 226, 333, 432, 534, 673, 797, 
922, 1044, 1149, 1274, 1403. 

United Kingdom: Government program for 
training unemployed, 704; school masters 
as juvenile employment agents, 849. 

U.S.A.: American Federation of Labor 
endorses Governors’ Conference plan to 
stabilize prosperity, 247; employment in 
airplane manufacture, 969; plan of Rail- 
way Labor Executive Association for 
stabilizing employment, 620; _railway 
employment in 1928, 295; statistics of 
employment on railways, 1181; survey 
of American Management Association 
regarding training of older workers for 
continued employment, 1126; value of 
an. efficient employment service em- 
phasized in report of N. Y. Industrial 
Survey Commission, 1196. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; BLIND, CANA- 
DIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE; CIVIL 
SERVICE; MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY; 
REHABILITATION ; WOMEN. 


Employment Service of Canada: 
administration of, 171, 871. 
activity on behalf of handicapped worker, 
Tiitg,. 1. 
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Employment Service of Canada—Con. 
oP of Ontario Superintendents, 
654. 

cost of placements, 1111. 

functions outlined by Bryce M. Stewart, 
618. 

principles of, 1113. 

tenth annual meeting of, 611. 

report for period October to December, 
1928, 224; January to March, 1929, 531; 
April to June, 1929, 920; July to Septem- 
ber, 1929, 1271. 

monthly report by provinces with charts 
and tables, 82, 216, 326, 426, 524, 666, 
790, 911, 1086, 1141, 1264, 1396. 

Alta.: work of offices in 1928, 881. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1928, 995. 

Ont.: comparison of private with public 
employment agencies in matter of place- 
ments, 884; work of offices in 1928, 883. 

Que.: summary of operations in 1928, 174. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
tenth annual meeting, 611. 


Employment Services, Private: 
Canada— 


abolition of fee-charging ‘employment 
bureaus urged by T. and L. Congress, 
convention, 1016. 


public and private offices compared, 1112. 

Man.: prohibition extended to individuals, 
876. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. C. advocates 
abolition of, 188; National Labour Coun- 
eil (A.C.C.L.) urges abolition of, 308. 

Que.: reduction of private registry offices, 
173; T. and L. Congress executive recom- 
mended abolition of, 190. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Canada— 
Ont.: certificates issued in 1928, 884. 


Esthonia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Explosives: 

Canada 

accidents 
643. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 





in connection with explosives, 


Factories and Factory Legislation: 
Canada— 

Alta.: factory inspection in 1928, 880; oil 
and gas well premises and _ buildings 
designated as factories, 606. 

B.C.: inspection of factories in 1928, 996. 

Ont.: amendments to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 486; duties of a 


factory inspector outlined by James 
H. H. Ballantyne, deputy Minister of 
Labour, 642; executive of T. and L. 


Congress urge amendments to Factory 
Act, 188; factory inspection in 1928, 883. 
United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
ee of factories and workshops, 
000. 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; Hours OF 
LABOUR. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
administration of, 
Labour, 171, 870. 
fair wage clause in water power develop- 
ment, 107: 


by Department of 


Fair Wages—Con. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urge rate 
based on cost of living, 189. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress, 34. 

monthly list of Dominion Government Con- 
tracts, 93, 230, 336, 455, 537, 683, 799, 
930, 1044, 1150, 1276, 1405. 

T. and L. Congress convention recommends 
conference to study Federal fair wage 
policy, 1016. 

T. and L. Congress memorandum to Domin- 
ion Government advocates that workers 
in protected industries be included under 
the Fair Wage Regulations, 39. 

Man.: schedule for Winnipeg and district 
for 1929-30, 934. 

N.B.: T. and L. Congress convention ap- 
proves request urging Legislature to 
adopt fair wage clause, 1016. 

N.S.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress advocate fair wage clause in 
government contracts, 402. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge 
more adequate enforcement of fair wage 
provisions, 188. 

Que.: adoption of fair wage clause in all 


provincial government contracts, 464; 
adoption in all contracts relating to 
water-power and forestry, 488; fair 


wages in municipal contracts in Quebee 
City, 1193; Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers recommend establishment of fair 
wage scale based on the cost of living, 
894; T. and L. Congress executive recom- 
mend adoption of fair wage policy in 
provincial contracts, 190; text of Order 
in Council requiring current rates of 
wages under provincial contracts, 682. 


~ Family Allowances: 


Canada— 

adoption of state scheme advocated by 
A.C.C. of L., 1364; 

report of Industrial and International Re- 
atone Committee (House of Commons), 

T. of L. Congress convention registers oppo- 
sition to, 1011. 

Australia: report of Royal Commission on 


cand endowment and family allowances, 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
activities protested by American Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1228. 
aye convention and resolutions adopted, 
legislative program submitted to Federal 
government, 189. 


Ferguson, Hon. G. Howard, Premier of On- 
tario: ; 
refers to provision for vocational guidance 
in Ontario Schools, 3. 


Fester, H. G., Member o{ Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board: 

outlines history and scope of minimum wage 
legislation, 385, 


Finland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 


INSURANCE; 
PRICES. 


Fire Departments: 
Canada— 
Trades and Labour Congress advoeates 
adoption of three platoon system, 187, 
190. 


INDEX 


Firemen: 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION; PENSIONS. 


First Aid: 
Canada— 

Ont.: first aid emphasized by Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham, Director of Industrial 
Hygiene, in address before Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association, 45. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries, Department of: 
announcement of re-organization of fisher- 
ies service, 41. 


new publication issued by department, 
1325. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
Canada— ; 

new publication by Department of Fisher- 
ies, 1325. 

outline of re-organization in maritime fish- 
ing industry, 41. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges cancella- 
tion of private fishing leases and adop- 
tion of fishing licenses, 402. 

NS. : fishermen take six weeks’ 
397. 

Sask.: value of commercial fishing and num- 
bers employed, 1412. 

See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; CO-OPERA- 
TION; RESEARCH. 


Forced Labour: 
action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion in regard to, 758, 897. 


Foremen: 
See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


course, 


Hrance: 

measures to offset rural exodus, 459. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS) ; MINIMUM 
WAGES; PRICES. 


Freedom of Association: 
Chile— 
enactment governing union organization 
guarantees liberty of association, 234. 


Frontier College: 
progress of work of, 1194. 


Galipeault, Hon. Antonin, Minister of Labour 
and Public Works of Province of Que- 
bec: 

announcement that Legislature was pre- 
pared to make study of social insurance, 
844, 894. 


Gariepy, A.: 
appointed Minimum Wage Inspector for 
Province of Quebec, 1092. 


Garment Industry: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


(CANADIAN 
MontTHLY SUMMARY); 


SWEATSHOPS. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited: 
decision to give special training for execu- 
tive positions to technical students, 964. 
See also C0O-PARTNERSHIP. 


Germany: 
See APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; COAL; Hours or LABovurR; 


INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; INSURANCE; IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS); LABOUR 


ORGANIZATION; MINIMUM WAGES; PRICES. 


Xiil 


Godfrey, Hon. Dr. 
Health, Ontario: 
outlines. the cost of illness in Ontario, 1195. 


Forbes, Minister ‘of 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited: 
pension scheme of, 1222. 


Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company: 
group insurance plan of, 508. 


Great Britain: 
See UNITED KINGDOM. 


Greece: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(PROGRESS OF RATIFICATIONS); PrIcss. 


Green, William, President American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
discusses labour displacement in mechaniza- 
tion of industry, 365. 
editorial preface to All-Canadian number 
of American Federationist, 309. 


Group Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Handicapped Workers: 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


Harmon Foundation, New York: 
See Soctan Work. 


Harrington, Hon. Gordon S., Minister of 
Mines of Nova Scotia: 
pays tribute to Nova Scotia miners in 
making presentation to rescue corps of 
Acadia Coal Company, 963. 


Harvest Labour: 
annual conference to secure supply of, 
843; convention of T. and L. Congress 
recommends survey of labour require- 
ments to harvest annual crop, 1017. 


Hart, Shaffner and Marx: 
essay contest, of, 1251. 


Heaps, A. A., Member of Parliament for Win- 
niupeg North: 
amendment to report on unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity insurance, 604. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Labour: 

activity in promotion of inustrial har- 
mony, 169. 

addresses conventions of Trades and La- 
bbour Congress of Canada, 1009: All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1359; 
American Federation of Labour 1231; 
radio address on activities of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 870. . 

announcement of prohibition of entry of 
contract labour into Canada, 844. 

settlement of dispute at Toronto between 
employers’ organization of plumbers 
and their employees, 598, 679. 

settlement of dispute between Ottawa 
re i Railway Co. and its employees, 
1303. 


statement in regard to the employment 
Situation in Canada, 1326. 


Health Districts: 
See SAFETY AND HEALTH; Lapour Epvuca- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION; NURSES AND NURS- 
ING. 


Holidays: 
See Hours or Lasour. 
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INDEX 


Hoover, Herbert, President of the United Hours of Labour—Con. 


States: RS 
policy adopted at conferences to stabilize 
industry, 1324. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 
marine hospital service in Canada out- 
lined by Dr. . Amyot, Deputy 
Minister of National Health, 1357. 
operation of rural hospitals and Red 
Cross outpost service, 1246. 


Hours of Labour: 

action of International Labour Organi- 
zation (12th Conference) in regard to 
various phases of problem of working 
hours) 758)" 77ST: announcement of 
British Government delegate, 763; views 
of President Brauns, 761; decisions of 
13th conference in regard to working 
hours on board ship, 1374. 

analysis of survey conducted jin various 
countries by International Federation 
of Trade Unions, 404. 

Canada— 

amendment of British North America 
Act to facilitate adoption of 8-hour day 
legislation urged by T. and L. Congress, 
1015; other proposals of T. and L. Con- 
gress In regard to working hours, 35, 
1011, 6. 

attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation toward eight-hour day legisla- 
tion, 629. 

census of wages and hours of work, etc. 
in manufactures, 

convention of C. B. of R. E. urges 44- 
hour week as standard, 1103. 

five-day week opposed at convention of 
‘Canadian Construction Association, 185. 

social service Council to undertake sur- 
vey of steel industries in regard to 
working hours, 1054. 

working hours of women in various prov- 
inces, 1129. 

Alta.: eight-hour day inquiry, 362: 
Federation of Labour seeks legislation 
providing for a maximum day of eight 

ours and a 44-hour week, 191, 193: 
Hon. J. E. Brownlee announces eight- 
hour day survey, 312: women’s labour 
conference recommendations, 407. 

B.C.: amendments to Hours of Work 
Act, providing for eight hour day, 608: 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L. Congress provincial executive, 307 ; 
operation of Hours of Work Act in 
1928, and average weekly hours by in- 
dustries, 997. 

Man. : administration of One Day Rest 
in Seven Act taken over by Bureau of 
Labour, 1341. 

ae ederation of Labour requests nine- 
hour day in lumbering industry, 402. 

N.8.: provincial executive of T. and L. 

oe seeks 8-hour day legislation, 


Ont.: employees of T. and N. O. Railway 
receive holidays with pay, 702: execu- 
TiveicO 1. and C. urge eight hour 
day legislation, and 44-hour week, 187, 
188; holiday provisions and working 
hours in 300 representative firms, 299, 
301; provincial conference of Brick- 
layers’ International Union advocates 
uniform 44-hour week, 404; regulations 


respecting drivers of public vehicles, 
638; summary of average weekly hours 
of female employees in various indus- 
tries, 886; working hours in factories, 


Que.: ‘ratification of International Labour 
Organization conventions, especially the 
8-hour day, urged by Federation of 
Catholic Workers, 895: T. and L. Con- 
gress executive advocates one days’ rest 
each week, 190; Weekly Day of Rest Act 
enforcement, 174. 

Germany: result of enquiry conducted by 
General Confederation of German 
Trade Unions, 180. 

India: Appeal of Indian Seamen’s Union 
to International Labour Organization 
for reduction, of working period, 1251: 
Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill 
fixes a maximum 12-hour day, 269. 

Japan: Factory Act abolishes night work 
of women fan juveniles, 

Russia: (U.S progress of the 7- 
hour day, Bo uninterrupted working 
week in state industries considered i 
government, 1075. 

United Kingdom: conditions in British 
industry in respect to working hours 
470; factory inspection report for 1927 
indicates working hours in various in- 
dustries, 186; final report of Committee 
on Industry and Trade, 390: second 
reading of bill to provide annual 
vacation for working men, 1369; work- 
ing hours in principal industries, 1001. 

U.S.A: American Federation of Labor 
endorses 5-day week, 27: also approves 
44-hour week in government industrial 
establishments, 1229: Department of 
Labour bailletin showing Wages and 
hours of street labour, 923: statistics 
of working hours on railways, 1181; 
summary of federaal and State legis- 
lation restricting hours of work, 183: 
validity of State legislation on hours 
of labour for women and minors, 364. 

See also: INTERNATIONAL LaspouR ORGANI- 
ZATION; RAILWAYS AND RatLway Em- 
PLOYEES (U.S.A.); Rerait STorgs. 


Hungary: 
See INDUSTRIAL 
WAGES; PRICES. 


Hotels: 
Canada— 
Que.: Weekly Day of Rest Act enforce- 
ment in regard to hotels and restaur- 


ants, 174. 


Hotel Association (Quebec): 
urges training for hotel men, 397. 


Disputes; MINIMUM 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees: 
See AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 
DISPUTES. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation: 
insurance plan of, 1356. 


Immigration, Department of: 
statement regarding immigration of per- 
sons trained under British scheme of 
employment, 705. 


Immigration: 
See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 
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India: 

See Hours or Lasour: InNpustriaAL Dis- 
putes: INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PRO- 
GRESS OF RATIFICATIONS): PRICES. 


Indigency: 
Canada— 
Ont.: Department of Health recognizes 
sil as a leading cause of disease, 


sate amendment to Ptblic Charities 

ct, 488. 

US.A.: New York Association for Im- 
proving Conditions of the Poor urges 
allowances from public funds, 511; State 
Commission in New York to study pro- 
viding security against poverty, 969. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual convention, 639. 
announcement of convention for 1980, 
742: convention call, 306; directorate 
appoints advisory committee of indus- 
trial representatives, 1118: extension 
and intensification of safety work, 1314. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— : 

agreement between typographical union 
(local 632) and newspaper publishers 
of New Westminister prohibits strikes, 
walkouts, boycotts or lockouts, 229. 

the right to strike reviewed, 1448. : 

salary readjustment of postal workers in 
Winnipeg strike of 1919, 464, 601. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1928, 137. 

monthly summary of strikes and lock- 
outs, 15, 134, 275, 375. 479, 595, 723, 
864, 984, 1088, 1207, 1335. 

B.C.: strikes and lockouts and time loss 
in 1928, 996. 

Ont.: outline of events leading to sign- 
ing of agreement between plumbers 
union and master plumbers in Toronto, 
679: strikes and lockouts in 1928, 884 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES 
Canapa) : } 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers and masons, Ottawa, 
building trades, Murray Bay, 375. 
carpenters, Montreal, 480, 595: Niagara 
se 596: Ottawa, 480: St. Catherines, 
6. 
electricians, Halifax, 596. 
lathers, Toronto, 596. 
labourers, Calgary, 596; Halifax, 
1208; Ottawa, 480; Toronto, 596. 
painters, London, 596; Montreal, 480; Sas- 
katoon, 596; Toronto, 596, 720. 
plasterers, Toronto, 596; Vancouver, 724. 
plumbers, Hamilton, 985; Kingston, 16, 135, 
277, 375, 480, 595, 724, 865, 985; Moncton, 
724; Niagara Falls, 865; Toronto, 596. 
stonecutters, Toronto, 596. 
structural iron workers, 
Windsor, 596. 
Construction—highway and bridge— 
pile-drivers, New Westminster, 16. 
Construction—ship building— 
shipwrights. caulkers, ship liners’ helpers, 
winchmen, etc., Vancouver, 375, 480, 595. 
shipbuilders and helpers, Montreal, 865. 


1089, 


Victoria, 596; 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen, Vancouver Island, 985. 
Logging— 
pulpwood cutters, Northern Ontario, 16, 
1208, 1336. 
Sool Onion Lake, Ont., 135, 277, 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 1208; 
Toronto, 480, 595, 724, 865, 985, 1089. 
-~Manufacturing—clothing (including knitted 
goods )— 
eap factory workers, Montreal, 1089. 
aoe factory workers, Toronto, 16, 135, 


factory workers (knitted silk goods), Toron- 
to, 1089, 1208. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Hamilton, 
277; Montreal, 865. 

women’s clothing factory workers, Winni- 
peg, 375, 480. 

Manufacturing—fur and leather— 
glove. factory workers, Winnipeg, 596, 724, 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
automobile factory workers, Oshawa, 375; 
Toronto, 375. 
factory workers (steel railway cars), Hamil- 
ton, 1089, 1208. 
foundry workers, Trenton, N.S., 596. 
moulders, Lachine and Longueuil (Mont- 
real), 596, 724, 865, 985, 1089, 1208, 1336. 
ornamental iron workers, Montreal, 724. 
sheet metal workers, Kingston, 16. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral 
ducts— 
labourers (factory), Toronto, 480. 
Manufacturing—other metal products— 
coppersmiths, Toronto, 1208, 1336. 
metal polishers, Toronto, 480. 
moulders (brass), Ottawa, 724. 
silversmiths, Toronto, 1208, 1336. 
Manufacturing—printing and. publishing— 
compositors, Nelson, 985, 1089, 1208, 1336. 
photo engravers, Toronto, 135, 277, 375; 
Vaneouver, 135, 277. 
Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber shoe factory workers, Guelph, 985. 


pro- 





~ Manufacturing—tectiles— 


plush weavers, Auburn, Ont., 596. 
textile factory workers, Hamilton, 135, 277, 
3158 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakers, Montreal, 1089, 1208. 
ae factory workers (packers), Calgary, 
Mining—metallic— 
gold miners, Yukon Territory, 724. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners (machine shop crew), Dawson 
City, 596; Glace Bay, 596, 985; New 
Waterford, 480, 985, 1089; Springhill, 
1336; Wayne, Alta., 16, 135, 277; West- 
ville, 865. 
Service—personal— 
restaurant employees, Edmonton, 16. 
Service—recreational— 
musicians, Ottawa, 375, 480; (second strike, 
1336). 
stage hands, Ottawa, 1208, 1336. 
Trade—retail 
drivers (milk wagons), London, 985. : 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 
trackmen, Winnipeg, 375. 
Transportation—steam railways— 
track labourers, Taylor, Ont., 724. 
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Industrial Disputes—C on. 
Transportation—water— 

See also preceding classification under con- 
struction (shipbuilding). 

Industrial Disputes in Other Countries: 
17, 1386, 278, 377, 483, 599, 726, 866, 986, 
1091, 1209, 1337. 

strikes and lockouts in other countries, 
1919-1928, 156. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

Act and its operation outlined, 169. 

A.C.C. of Li. cautions workers against 
“possible weakening effects of official 
conciliation,” 1365. 

amendment sought by T. and L. Congress, 
3 


legislative recommendations of National 
Labour Council (A.C.C.L.), 308. 

T. and L. Congress convention urges adop- 
tion of enabling legislation in Ontario 
and Quebec, 1019. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association urges 
making Federal legislation applicable to 
province, 634; railway brotherhoods urge 
Legislature to include industries under 
Federal Act, 189. 

Que.: executive of T. and L. Congress seek 
enactment of enabling legislation, 190. 
United Kingdom: Committee on Industry 
and Trade reports upon possible adapta- 
tion of Canadian measure to Great 

Britain, 306. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
oe 31, 1929, and from 1907 to 1929, 

monthly report of proceedings, 13, 128, 373, 
477, 592, 712, 855, 975, 1081, 1205, 1333. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—shipbuilding— 
certain Vancouver companies and 
caulkers, 477, 719. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
employing printers and employees at Cal- 
gary, 13, 130. 
newspaper publishers and 
London, 712, 1081. 
Transportation and Public 
munication— 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited and 
commercial telegraphers, 477, 712, 855. 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited and 
radio workers Radio Division No. 1 
ee Communication Workers), 
1 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 
Hull Electric Company and employees, 13, 
W331 fh 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain employees (Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America), 477, 593; also 
205m 1330; 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and cer- 
tain employees (Ottawa Railway Employ- 
ees’ Union), 477. 
Winnipeg Electric Company and trackmen, 
592, 855, 981. 
Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 
Gatineau Power Company and power house 
operators, wheelmen, mechanics, elec- 
trical fitters, ete., 975. 
Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg 
and linemen and cable splicers, 975, 1333. 


ships’ 


employees at 


Utilities—Com- 


Utilities—elee- 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 
Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg 
and certain of its employees (Hydro and 
Mechanical Workers’ Unit of Civic Em- 
ployees), 1333. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 

Dominion and Atlantic Railway Company 
and clerks, freight handlers, etc., 373, 
975, 1081. 

Canadian National Railways and certain 
employees in rail plant at Fort Rouge, 
Winnipeg, 592. 

Canadian National Railways and checkers 
and freight handlers (Montreal wharf), 
855, 976. 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Lines) and conductors and trainmen, 712, 
855, 1082, 1205. 

Canadian National Railways and locomotive 
engineers, 373, 477, 858; also 592, 976 
(“ Montreal Agreement”). 

Canadian National Railways and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 477, 592, 980. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain of its employees in the mechanical 
department at Angus shops (re-convening 
of Board), 128, 712, 722. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and checkers and 
sent handlers (Montreal wharf), 855, 
976. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Lines) and conductors, 592, 855. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (West- 
ern Lines) and conductors and trainmen, 

012; °855,- 1082, "1205; 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern and Western Lines) and_ clerks, 
freight handlers, express and station em- 
ployees, 712, 976. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Lines) and locomotive firemen and 
hostlers, 18, 128. 

Transportation—water— 

certain Vancouver companies and grain 
liners’ helpers, winchmen, hatch tendere 
and dryers, (waterfront section, Genera! 
Workers’ Union of Canada), 592. 

See also ALBERTA LABOUR Disputes ACT; 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION; 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF BRITISH COMMITTEE ON INDUS- 
TRY AND TRADE). 


Industrial Relations: 
Canada— . 

reports of Industrial and International 
Relations Committee (House of Com- 
mons) on insurance against unemploy- 
ment sickness and invalidity, and also 
on family allowances, 603, 605. 

report. of Industrial Relations Committee 
ott ancien Manufacturers’ Association, 


Australia: observations of British Econo- 
mic Mission, 1003. 

India: appointment of Royal Commission 
to inquire into conditions in industrial 
undertakings and plantations, 750. 

United Kingdom: final report of Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, 390: 
qualifications of foremen emphasized 
by George Cadbury, of Cadbury Bro- 
thers Limited, 1008: recommendations 
of March meeting of Conference on 
Industrial Re-organization and Indus- 
trial Relations, 392. 


INDEX 


Industrial Relations—Con. 

U.S.A.: employee saving plans reviewed 
by Industrial Relations section of 
Princeton University, 1106; National 
Industrial Conference Board’s survey 
into progress of industrial relations, 
120: results of survey of small plants 
conducted by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 507. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT. 


Industrial Research: 
See RESEARCH. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of including employment, 
building permits and contracts, strikes, 
prices, trade, etc., 8, 123, 270, 368, 472, 
587, 707, 850, 970, 1076, 1199, 1827. 


Industrial Unions: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 

action by association of employers to re- 
strain Registrar of Combines from 
exercising authority under Combines In- 
vestigation Act, 958. 

US.A.: attitude of American federation 
of Labour, 29, 963, 1227: 1 
Act in Minnesota, 1001: prohi bition of 
temporary injunctions without notice of 
hearing urged in New York State, 367. 

See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
Lrecau Decisions; Lasour LEGISLATION. 


Iron and Steel Industry: 
annual report of (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics), 1127. 


Insurance: 
Canada— 
annual report of Superintendent of In- 
surance for the Dominion, 
Employees’ Welfare and Benefit Fund of 
Steel Company of Canada, 18. 
group insurance plan of Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, 
industrial benefits of group insurance 
outlined by James E. Kavanagh, second 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 119. 
report of Industrial and International 
Relations Committee (House of Com- 
mons) on insurance against unemploy- 
ment sickness and invalidity insuranc:, 


603. 

Alta.: Legislature urged to adopt provin- 
cial sickness insurance, 1328. 

B.C.: administration of social legislation 
in the province reviewed by E. 8S. H. 
Winn, chairman of Commensation 
Board, 580; appointment of commission 
to inquire into health insurance, 609, 
847; T. and L. Congress executive urges 
compulsory insurance for automobile 
owners, 307. : 

Ont.: compulsory lability insurance for 
motor car owners favoured by T. and 

. Congress executive, 188; and by rail- 
way brotherhoods, 189: Ottawa Public 
School Board seeks to include care- 
takers in group insurance plan, 1325; 
survey of sickness and group insurance 
in 300 representative firms, 300. 

97633—2 


Injunction . 
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Insurance—Con. 

Que.: announcement of Hon. A. Galipeault 
of study of social insurance, 844, 894; 
municipalities are given authority to 
insure employees, 488; T. and L. Con- 
gress executive advocates establishment 
of unemployment sickness and invalidity 
Insurance, 190. 

resolution adopted by International La- 
bour Organization (12th Conference) 


concerning insurance aa old age, 
invalidity and death, 
Australia: Ea aE ER considering 


Bill to provide national insurance in re- 
gard to old age and invalidity, 967. 

Finland: introduction of compulsory and 
contributory old age and invalidity in- 
surance, 366. 

France: social insurance 
December 1929, 1332. 
Germany: operation of Federal Miners 
Insurance Act, 389; review of social 

policy in past 10 years, 247. 

South Africa: report of Commission re- 
commending sickness and invalidity 
insurance, 1217. 

United Kingdom: new provisions 
National Health Insurance Act, 118. 

US.A.: plan of Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration, 1356; life and disability in- 
surance, and old age pensions in elec- 
trical trades in New York, 1223; move- 
ment for co-ordinated system of social 
insurance, 118. 

See also Motor VEHICLES: 
NATIONAL HEALTH, DEPARTMENT 
WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL. 


law effective 


of 


PENSIONS AND 
OF; 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards: 
annual convention, 1245. 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
annual convention of, 1110. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 

analysis of survey into hours of labour in 
various countries, 404. 

AF. of L. convention urges continuance 
of plans for co-operation, 1229. 

Department of Labour report on labour 
organization outlines development of, 
1097. 

inquiry into working hours prev ailing in 
various countries, 

publication of. statistics of organized la- 
bour in various countries, 610. 


International Harvester Company: 
nope record of Chatham foundry, 
969. 


International Industrial Relations Association: 
conference of, 873. 


International Nickel Company of Canada: 
announcement of housing policy for em- 
ployees, 849. 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations: 

American Federation of Labour 
affiliation with, 1228. 

economic questions and the International 
Labour Organization, 201. 

national co-operation in the work of 


organization, 310. 


rejects 
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International Labour Organization, League 


of Nations—Con. 

purposes and objects outlined, 1071. 

progress of ratifications of various draft 
conventions, 47, 412, 510. 

Canada— 

work of Department of Labour in con- 
nection with, 

T. and UL. Congress memorandum to 
Dominion Government on I. L. confer- 
ences and conventions and recommenda- 
tions arising therefrom. 38. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
urge adoption of conventions considered 
within jurisdiction of Legislature, 187. 

Que.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
urge ratification of eight hour day and 
other conventions, 190. 

Ist Conference— 

discussion of British proposal for revis- 
ion of eight hour day convention, 410. 

problem of revision of eight-hour day 
convention, 775 

resolution and discussion in British House 
of Lords in regard to the Hours Con- 
vention, 47. 

. Vth Conference— 

agenda of conference on silicosis, 411. 

11th Conference— ; 

British and German ratification of mini- 
mum wage convention establishes its 
operation, 

12th Conference— 
agenda, 510, 653. 
ey toward abolition of forced labour, 


address of president Dr. Brauns, 760. 

Canadian delegation, 510, 759. 

hours of work of salaried employees, 311. 

officers and committees, 759, 760. 

photograph of Canadian delegation, 1871. 

report of proceedings, 757 

138th Conference— 

agenda, 962, 1024, 1251, 1370. 

appeal of Indian Seamen’s Union, 1251. 

Canadian delegation, 1024, 1372. 

officers elected, 1372. 

summary of decisions, 1373. 

resolutions adopted, 1383. 

International Labour Office at Geneva— 

activities in 1928, 201. 

annual report of the Director, 762, 774. 

commencement of survey of wage levels 
in various countries, 898. 

comparative study of laws relating to em- 
ployment of women, 1128. 

Director’s visit to Far East, 412, 653. 

regulation of native labour. 48. 

report on result of researches on unem- 
ployment, 654. 


summary of results achieved since 1919 
as regards ratifications, 


P UBLICATIONS— 

historical study of migration statistics, 
1128; Migration Laws and Treaties, 
203; occupation and health, 310: 654: 
principles of convention on employ- 
ment of foreign workers, 413: report 
on forced labour, 897: summary of 
“International Information ” including 
publications, 776: third volume of in- 
ternational survey of legal decisions on 
labour law, 519. 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations—C on. 
Governing Body— ; 
agenda, of session of mixed 
Agricultural Committee. 412. 
committee on social changes, <ils 
conference on coal mining industry, 1251. 
convening of committee on conditions of 
work in textile industry, 412 
meeting of Committee of Experts to ex- 
amine reports of States Members, 510. 
result of survey into hours of work in 
European industry, 202. 
43rd session: proposed revision of eight 
hour day convention, : 
44th session: budget estimates for 1930, 
412; continuance of grant to Inter- 
national Management Institute in 
furtherance of study of rationalization, 
411; arranging of conference on silicosis, 
411: establishment of  permianem't 
migration Committee, 411. 
45th session: summary of, Vit. 
46th session: 1128. 
Joint Maritime Commission— 
additional agenda for 9th session, 412, 
1929 meeting of, 653. 
Asiatic Labour Conference— 
ae ee regarding annual meeting, 
1 


advisory 


See also Coau: Hours or Lasour: SAFETY 
AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


Irish Free State: 


See InNpustrraAL Disputes: PRIcES. 


Italy: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES: INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF 
RaTIFICATIONS); Prices; WAGES. 
Japan: ny 

See Hours of Labour; Industrial Dis- 
putes; 
Japanese: 


B.C. Number of Japanese in British Col- 
umbia industries, 996. 


Joint Councils and Management: 
Canada— 
address by Sir Henry Thornton on labour 
partnership in industrial management, 
1231, A230. 
Canadian National Railways extends plan 
to maintenance-of-way employees, 282. 
Ont.: shop committees and joint councils 
‘in 300 representative firms, 299. 
South Africa: operation of building indus- 
try council, 1197, 
~ United Kingdom: course of conference in 
regard to national industrial re-organi- 
zation, 265, 391, 965, 1099; recommenda- 
tions of Committee on ‘Industry and 


Trade, 390; works committees in fac- 
tories, 1001 
U.S.A. joint industrial control in the 


printing industry surveyed by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 373; results of co-oper- 
ative policy of Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, 898; union co-operation in men’s 
clothing industry, 967; union representa- 
tion in railway management, os 

See also CANADIAN oe i taninag Asso- 
CIATION. 


INDEX 


Jones, Colonel C. H. L., President Canadian 

Pulp and Paper Association: = - — 

address on research work in the pulp and 
paper industry, 584. “6 


~ King, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
“~~. Mimster of Canada: ta 
views in regard to unemployment insur- 
ance expressed at conference of prairie 
representatives, 1324. 


Labour Age Limit: 
See MECHANIZATION oF INDUSTRY; UNEM- 
' PLOYMENT. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
-Canada— 
activities of Federal Department outlined 
by Hon. Peter Heenan in radio address, 


870. 
Publications of Federal Department of. La- 
bour: 
annual report, 141. 
booklet on old age pensions in Canada, 1320. 
bulletins of technical education Branch, 
117. 


report on co-operative associations in 
Canada, 1324. 
report on labour organization, 1094. 

_ report on organization in industry, com- 
merece and the professions in Canada, 
1241. 

third consolidated report on Labour. Legis- 
lation in Canada, 1093. 

Alta.: report of Commissioner of Labour 
for 1928, 879. 
B.C.: annual report of Department of La- 

bour, 993. 
Man.: annual report Bureau of Labour, 


Ont.: annual report of Department of La- 
bour, 883. 
Que.: annual report, 173. ; 
Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Labour 
- and Industries, 176. 
United Kingdom: report of Ministry of 
Labour for 1928, 888. 
U.S.A.: bulletin of Women’s Bureau (De- 
- partment of Labour) on effects of La- 
bour Legislation on employment oppor- 
tunities for women, 389; Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics’ bulletin on “Beneficial 
Activities of American Trade Unions’, 
405; joint industrial control in the 
printing industry surveyed in bulletin 
of Department of Labour, 393. 


Labour Disputes Act: 
See ALBERTA. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 633; urges health ser- 
vices, 634. 


“Labour Gazette’: 
circulation of, 171. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— es 
activities of Department of Labour in re- 
gard to, 172. 


consolidated report on Labour Legislation 
in Canada published by Department of 
Labour, 1093. 

Legislative proposals to Dominion Govern- 
ment of Trades and Labour Congress, 
33; of Federation of Catholic Workers, 

“189; of railway running trades, 188. 


XIX 


Labour Legislation—C on. 


provisions of mothers’ allowances in five 
provinces, 1343. 

T. and L.C. declares Alien Labour Act 

_ inadequate and urges its enforcement, 37. 

references to registration under Trade 
Union Act at T. and L.C. convention, 
LOTTE 1012. 

Alta.: legislation in 1929, 728; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour, 191; regu- 
lations under Old Age Pensions Act, 878. 

B.C.: legislation in 1929, 607, 989; legis- 
lative program of provincial executive 
Gee. anid 1. oe. 

Man.: administration of One Day Rest in 
Seven Act taken over by Bureau of La- 
bour, 1341; legislative recommendations 
of provincial executive T. and L.C. 402; 
Legislature resolution on Workmen’s 
Compensation; amendments to Old Age 
Pensions Act, Child Welfare Act, Dis- 
tress Act, Employment Bureau Act, 
Magistrates Act, Mines Act, Municipal 
Act, Public Schools Act, Public Health 
Act, Warehousemen’s Lien Act, etce., 
877, 878. . 

N.B.: A.C.C. of L. urges abolition of pro- 
vincial law which provides imprison- 
ment for debt, 1360; legislative pro- 
gram of Federation of Labour, 401; out- 
line of Provincial Police Pension Act, 
amendment to Landlord and Tenant Act, 
Amendment to Motor Vehicle Act, etc., 
875, 876. 

N.S.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, Mechanics Liens Act, Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Pension Act, Education 
Act, 875; executive of T. and L. Congress 
presents its legislative program, 402. 

Ont.: Legislation adopted in 1929, 484; 
legislative program of T. and_ LC. 
provincial executive submitted to Legis- 
lature, 187; legislative program of 
Toronto National Labour Council (All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour) presented 
to Legislature, 308; railway running 
trades submit program to Legislature, 
189. 

Que.: executive of T. and L.C. presents 
program to Legislature, 190; legislation 
adopted in 1929, 487; synopsis of labour 
code and industrial laws of province of 
Quebec, 465. 

Sask.: legislation in 1929, 379. 

United Kingdom: second reading of bill to 
provide annual vacation for working 
men, 1369. 

U.S.A.: attitude of organized labour to 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and Clayton 
Act, 584; Injunctions Act in Minnesota, 
1001; Non-Union Contracts Act in Wis- 
consin, 1002; review of labour legislation 
in various States during 1928, 304. 

See also British NortH AMERICA AcT; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
INJUNCTIONS, LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; 
MINIMUM WAGES; PRISON LABOUR; 
TRADE Unions Act; WoMEN; WAGES. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 


A.C.C. of L. advocates organization of 
building trades workers into a ational 
industrial unica and opToses company 
unionism, 1360. 

annual report of Department of Labour 
on labour organization, 109. 
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Labour Organization—C on. 

T. and L.C. convention decides to assist 
unions in securing right to organize, 
1019. 

views of A.C.C. of L. on “ Protection of 
the Right to Organize”, 1366. 

Man.: Court of Kings Bench decision re- 
garding non-union members and seniority 
rights, 703 (text of judgment 832). 

N.S.: Women’s Federated Labour Union 
(Halifax) conduct survey to urge giving 
effect to minimum wage legislation, 1325. 

Que.: amendment to Professional Syndi- 
cates Act, 488. 

Chile: enactment governing union organi- 
zation guarantees liberty of association, 
234. 

Germany: co-operation ae organized La- 
bour in public policy, 6 

United Kingdom: membership of trade 
unions in 1927, 42. 

US.A.: chief provisions of trade union pen- 
sion schemes outlined at conference of 
American Association for Old Age 
Security, 1352; trade union activities, 
and the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 584. 


See also LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS ; SWEAT- 
SHOPS. 
Labour Organizations: 
notes on labour union activities: 187, 307, 


401, 894, 1022, 1237. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
publishes statistics of organized labour 
in various countries, 610. 

International— 

American Federation of Labour: 
tions of, 26, 1224. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 


conven- 


ternational Union of America: conven- 
tion of, 1238. 
Boot dnd Shoe Workers’ Union: conven- 


tion of, 1023. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America: Ontario 
conference, 403. 

Flint Glass Workers’ 
convention of, 1024. 


Union, American: 


Metal Polishers’ International Union: con- 
vention of, 1105, 1239. 
Mine Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 


national Union of: convention of, 1106. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of: convention of, 
1105. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International: convention of, 1104. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America: con- 
vention of, 1023. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees of 


America: convention of, 1237. 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers of Amer- 
ica: convention of, 1239. 
Canada— 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 895, 
12efs) 1oou. 


Amalgamated Building Workers of Can- 
ada; organization meeting, 403. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of: convention of 
Ontario Provincial Council, 1022. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation of: 
one snes, 894; legislative program, 

Fire Fighters of Ontario, Provincial Feder- 
ation of: annual convention, 896. 


Labour Organizations—C on. 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: 
tion, 1104. 

Prefontaine Labourers’ Club: organized at. 
Montreal, 269. 

Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood 
of: 15th regular and 5th biennial con- 
vention of, 1101. 

Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion: 
convention of, 895-6. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention, 1009; legislative program, 33. 

Alta.: convention of Federation of Labour, 
192; convention call, 1337; legislative pro- 
gram, 191. 

B.C.: legislative proposals of T. and L.C. 
executive, 397. 

N.B.: convention of Federation of Labour, 
701; history of Saint John Unions, 1021. 

N.S.: legislation sought by executive of 
T. and LC; "402. 

Man.: legislative recommendations of T. 
and L.C. executive, 402. 

Ont.: legislative program of T. and L.C. 
executive, 187; legislation sought by rail- 
way running trades, 189. 

Que.: program of legislation of T.and L.C. 
executive, 190. 

United Kingdom: statistical summary issued 
by Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
indicating activities of registered trade 
unions, co-operatives, ete. 831; Trade 
Union Congress, 6lst annual convention, 
1099. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; FAIR WAGES; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour LEGISLATION; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION AcT; MINIMUM 
WAGES; PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
Sunpay; TExTILE INDUSTRY; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE; "WAGES; WOMEN 
(U.S.A.); WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION. 


conven- 


Lapointe, Hon. Ernest, Minister of Justice: 

outlines bill providing for repeal of Crim- 

inal Code section relating to unlawful 
associations and sedition, 601. 


Latvia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF RATI- 
FICATIONS) ; PRICES. 


Lead: 
U.S.A.: prevention of lead poisoning dis- 
cussed by Surgeon-General H. S. Cum- 
ming of Public Health Service, 1120; 
and outlined in bulletin of N.Y. State 
Department of Labour, 504. 


Lead poisoning: 
See DISEASES INDUSTRIAL. 


League of Nations: 
activities of Economic Committee in regard 
to coal problem, 198, 413, 681. 
special committee to institute international 
inquiry into fluctuations in purchasing 
power of gold, 311. 


Lebel, Rev. Leon, S.J.: 
evidence on family allowances ietire In- 
dustrial Relations Committee (House of 
Commons), 605. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 111, 
260, 359, 460, 565, 699, 832, 958, 1190, 
1315, 1441. 

Privy CounciL (JUDICIAL COMMITTEE): 
sustains judgment of Supreme Court that 
regulation of B.C. fish canneries is ultra 
wires of Dominion, 1441. 
SUPREME CourT oF CANADA: 

declares combines legislation valid, 464; 
outline of case and review of combines 
legislation, 497; text of judgment regard- 
ing validity of Combines Investigation 
Act and section 498 of Criminal Code, 
569. 

declares employer not negligent if workman 
neglected precautions, 111. 

decides employer must warn employee under- 
taking dangerous work, 1190. 

judgment that independent contractor may 
not claim for personal injuries as em- 
ployee, 1190. 

rules that evidence of experts has same 
‘value as ordinary evidence, 1315. 

Alta.: acceleration by accident of existing 
disease held compensable by Supreme 
Court, 700; claims of servant for wages 
must follow statutory procedure, 1191; 
compensation barred by foolhardy act of 
workman, 1316. 

ha OR aurea on way arorn work meld. to 
be in course of employment, 460; applica- 
tion of pharmacists under Act refused 
by Supreme Court, 1317; employee must 
exercise reasonable care in dangerous 
work, 1441; employee preparing meal is 
not in course of his employment, 566; 
statistics limiting common law rights 
must be unambiguous, 1317; Supreme 
Court decides province has jurisdiction 
to regulate marketing, 112; decision sus- 
tained by Court of Appeal, 460. 

Man.: Court of King’s Bench decision re- 
garding non-union members and seniority 
rights, 703 (text of judgment, 832). 

Ont.: court decision declares London de- 
partment store not subject to early clos- 
ing by-law, 841; employees’ substitute 
not entitled to damages for injury, 112; 
executive of T. and L.C. urge bonding 
of members of legal profession, 187; no 
damages for injuries due to employee’s 
negligence, 1443; progress of investiga- 
tion into alleged combine in plumbing 
and heating industry, 844, 868, 958, 1338; 
sickness insurance of an employee, 122. 

Que.: bone-setter not recognized by Com- 
pensation Board, 1444; damages awarded 
for company’s negligence, 462; employer 
not negligent if workman neglected pre- 
cautions, 111; legal status of Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 838; Montreal 
wholesale dealers in builders’ supplies 
ordered to pay damages in trade restraint 
case, 840; non-incorporated unions may 
not be sued but members liable, 359, 
1442; workman assuming risk not entitled 
to damages for injury, 568. 

Sask.: compensation for injury when duties 
not defined, 461; responsibility for fatal 
accidents where cause unknown, 700; 
wage loss by accident not susceptible of 
accurate proof, 699. 

United Kingdom: intimidation, 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 
U.S.A.: decisions arising out of compensa- 
tion cases, 114; limiting apprentices held 
unconstitutional in Washington State, 
841; ruling of United States Supreme 
Court regards Canadian border workers 
as immigrants, 465, 565; unforeseen risk 
cannot be assumed by workmen, 360. 
See also COMBINES; COMBINES INVESTIGA- 
TION Act; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada— 

Alta.: Calgary council legislative commit- 
tee recommends licensing of transient 
painters, paperhangers and decorators, 
180; Edmonton City Council prepares by- 
law providing for licensing of master 
painters, 648; Federation of Labour 
favours issuing of certificates to motion 
picture projectionists and also enact- 
ment of barber’s licence law, 191, 193. 

B.C.: amendment to Barbers’ Act, 609; new 
regulations concerning licensing of moving 
picture projectionists, 1355. 

Man.: amendments to Act regarding licen- 
sing of electrical contractors and journey- 
men electricians urged by executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 403. 

Ont.: examining board for plumbers at 
Ford City, 586; executive of T. and L.C. 
seek licensing of barbers, 188. 

Que.: Association of Licensed Barbers and 
Hairdressers urges legislation establish- 
ing a licensed trade, 203. 


Sask.: provisions of Electrical Licensing 
Act, 381, 675. 
Liens: 
Canada— 
Alta.: amendments to Threshers’ Liens Act 


and Woodmen’s Lien Act, 729. 

Man.: amendment to Warehousemen’s Lien 
Act, 877. 

N.S.: amendment to Act, 875. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress convention seeks 
amendment to Act, 1019. 

Sask.: outline of amendment to Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, 381. 


Lithuania: 
See PRICES. 


Logging: 
See EMPLOYMENT. 


Longshoremen: ; 
B.C.: Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
urges Safety campaign along water front, 
754, 
See also AGREEMENTS INDUSTRIAL; INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
See SUNDAY. 


Lumbering Industry: 


Ont.: types of workers in lumber camps. 
See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; HOURS OF 
LABOUR. 


Macdonald, Rt. Hon. James Ramsay, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain: 


address before convention of A.F. of L., 
1237. 
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McIntosh, C. R., Member of Parliament, North 
Battleford: 
moves adoption of report in House of Com- 
mons on unemployment, sickness and in- 
validity, 603. 


Manitoba: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION; 
CHILDREN AND CHILD LABouR; EDUCA- 
TION; EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MANI- 

* TOBA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
Farr Waces; lLasour LEGISLATION; 
LICENSING OF WoRKMEN; MATERNITY; 
MINIMUM WaceEs; MOoTHERS’ ALLOW- 
ANCES; Motor VEHICLES; PENSIONS; 
PRIcES; REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND 


HEALTH; SArety LEAGUE; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE; WAGES; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 
Manufacturing: 
Canada— 


census of manufactures in Canada, 1182. 
Sask.: statistics of manufacturing indus- 


tries, 177. 
U.S.A.: employment in airplane manufac- 
ture, 969. 


See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS INDUSTRIAL; EMPLOYMENT; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES; MINIMUM WAGES; 
Waces (U.S.A.). 


McGill University: 
operation of industrial dental clinic at 
Montreal General Hospital, 3. 


Maternity: 
Canada 
B.C.: Legislature adopts resolution provid- 
ing for inquiry into maternity allow- 
ances and health insurance, 609. 
Que.: T. and L. Congress executive urges 
payment of maternity allowances, 190. 
Sask.: administration of maternity grants 
in 1928, 1109; operation of rural hospi- 
tals and maternities, 1246. 
Australia: annual report of Commissioner 
of Maternity Allowances, 1120. 
South Africa: maternity insurance recom- 
mended by commission as part of any 
sickness insurance scheme, 1219. 





Mechanics’ Liens: 
See LIENS. 


Mechanization of Industry: 

Dr. Braun, President International Labour 
Organization, discusses problem of nation- 
alization, 761. 

US.A.: American Federation of Labour to 
survey industry’s attitude towards middle 
aged workers and effect of mechanization 
on employment, 471; alternatives for dis- 
placement of labour by mechanical de- 
vices, 365; industry’s duty toward the 
displaced worker discussed by Daniel 
Willard, president of Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 121; maximum working age 
limit reduced by mechanization, 366. _ 


Medical Services: 

US.A.: National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion’s plan for medical service for em- 
ployees, 644. 

See also INSURANCE; MATERNITY; MorTuHers’ 
ALLOWANCES; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
bulletin in regard to health records and 
conditions of populations of Canada and 
United States, 303, 1119. 


Mexico: 
See INpuSTRIAL Disputes; MINIMUM 
WAGES. 


Michell, Professor H., McMaster University: 

study of Canadian employment conditions 

in past eight years, 4; remedies for 
seasonal unemployment, 5. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 

announcement by Hon. Peter Heenan of 
prohibition of entry of contract labour, 
844. 

attitude of T. and L. Congress on various 
phases of immigration, 39, 110 (address 
of P. M. Draper), 1011, 1016, 1017. 

emigration from Canada to United States 
im 19239312. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urge re- 
striction of immigration to agricultural 
requirements, 190. 

historical study of migration statistics by 
International Labour Office, 1128. 

immigration to Canada during the nine 
months ended December 31, 1928, 258; 
during the fiscal year ended March 3}, 
1929, 563; during the three months ended 
June 30, 1929, 1067; during six months 
ended September 30, 1929, 1358. 

recommendations of A.C.C. of L., 1366. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours aboli- 
tion of all colonization companies and 
cancellation of contracts for bringing in 
farm labourers, 198. 

Ont.: National Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) 
recommends cessation of immigration un- 
til unemployed are absorbed into indus- 
try, 308. 

Siask.: immigration from 1923 to 1927, 177. 

United Kingdom: emigration from Great 
Britain in 1928, 564; Overseas Settle- 
ment .Department announces training of 
cae migrants for Canadian farms, 
1197. 

U.S.A.: reduction in migration of farm 
labour, 367; resolutions regarding immi- 
gration adopted by A.F. of L., 29, 1227. 


See also EMPLOYMENT; LEGAL DECISIONS, - 


U.S.A.; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


Militia Act: 
legislative program of T. and L. Congress 
calls for amendment to, 35. 


Military Training: : 

A.C.C. of L. urges cessation of military 
grants, 1360. 

T. and L. Congress legislative program 
seeks abolition of all money grants for 
eadet training and other military activi- 
ties in schools, 36. 


Mine Workers of America, United: 
See Unirep MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Mines, Department of: Br. 
annual report of Explosives Division, 643. 


Mines and Mining: 
International Labour Organization confer- 
ence on coal mining industry, 1251. 


INDEX 


Mines and Mining—Con. 
Canada— 

fifty years of progress in Canadian mining 
outlined in 50th anniversary number of 
Canadian Mining Journal, 1127. 

mineral production in 1928, 313; and in 
1927 (completed figures), 746. 

prospecting by airplane in northern Can- 
ada, 586. 

recommendations of convention of Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada in regard to 
mining operations, 1104. 

resolutions adopted at T. and L.C. conven- 
tion, 1015. 1016. 

Alta.: amendments to Mines Act proposed 
by Federation of Labour, 191, 193; 
annual report of Mines Branch, 1342; 
mines inspectors demand examination of 
safety lamps, 7; number of certificated 
coal miners, 407; re-organization of mine 
rescue work, 118. 

B.C.: amendments to Coal Mines Regulat- 
tion Act and Quarries Regulation Act, 
608; annual report of Bureau of Mines 
for 1928, 744. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour 
amendment to Act, 402. 

N.S.: activities of mining industry in 1928, 
382; tribute to miners of province by 
Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, Minister of 
Mines, in making presentation to rescue 
corps of Acadia Coal Company, 963. 

Ont.: amendments to Mining Act, 485; 
bulletin of Department of Mines on min- 
ing accidents in 1928, 746; Mine Work- 
ers’ Union (Sudbury Local) urges 7-hour 
day, etc., 1021; review of mining in 
Ontario in 1928, 122. 

Que.: amendment to Mining Act providing 
for statement of wages and salaries paid, 
a 5 annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
1 . 

Sask.: coal mining statistics for 1927, 177. 

United Kingdom: government’s coal mining 
policy, 966; Mines Department reports 
on inflammability of coal dusts, 1250. 

U.S.A.: Bureau of Mines describes use of 
miners’ gas masks, 1250; finding of in- 
quiry into mine explosion at Parnassus, 
P.A., 606; ultra-violet rays for under- 
ground workers, 1249. 

See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; CENSUS 
or INDUSTRY; DISASTERS; Diseases IN- 
DUSTRIAL; EMPLOYMENT; HoURS' OF 
LAgpouR; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INSUR- 
ANCE; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


advocates 


Minimum Wages: 
General— 

formal ratification by Great Britain and 
Germany makes effective minimum wage 
convention of Internation] Labour Organ- 
ization, 897. 

minimum wage legislation in Canada and 
other countries, 386. 

Man.: application of Act to boys sought 
by provincial executive of T. and 
Congress, 403. 

3 Federation of Labour urges enact- 
ment of legislation operative in all gov- 
ernment departments and providing for 
minimum wages to labourers on govern- 
ment contracts, 401. 

~ Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress seeks 
inclusion of all persons, irrespective of 
sex, under Act, 187. 

For Men— 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 362; application 
of pharmacists for an investigation under 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

the Act refused by Supreme Court, 1317; 
Board investigates conditions of employ- 
ment of steam engineers, taxi drivers, 
and warehousemen, 1318; also wages of 
pharmacists, 1072; Male Minimum Wage 
Act, in 1928, 997; personnel of Minimum 
Wage Commission, 962; provisions of 
new Act, 607. 

—Ont.: National Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) 
urges adoption of minimum wages for 
men as well as women, 308. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
advocates establishment of minimum 
wages for day labourers, 895. 

For Female Employees— 

Alta.: amendment to order governing per- 
sonal service occupations, 122; annual 
report of Board, 880; Board to consider 
raising minimum rate to learners, 802; 
Calgary hairdressers urge suspension of 
board’s order relating to beauty parlours, 
471; Legislature rejects resolution to in- 
erease scale of lower classifications, 511; 
women’s labour conference submits stan- 
iS budget as basis for minimum wage, 
407. 

B.C.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 998. 

Man.: administration of Act in 1928, 1340. 

N.S.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress urge appointment of a Board, 
402; survey of Women’s’ Federated 
Labour Union to urge giving effect to 
minimum wage legislation, 1325. 

“Ont.: amendment to Minimum Wage Act, 
487; annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 848, 885; activities of Minimum 
Wage Board outlined by H. G. Fester, 
385; orders governing wholesale houses, 
elevators, and seasonal industries, 632; 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
convention. 1018. iat 

Que.: appointment of A. Gariepy as mini- 
mum wage Inspector, 1092; Board orders 
governing boot and shoe and_ leather 
industries, 489; extension of Act to 
commercial workers urged by Federation 
of Catholic Workers, 895; investigation 
by Wage Board into wage conditions in 
clothin factories to determine minimum 
wage rates, 756; results of minimum 
wage regulations, 116; revision of Orders 
governing laundries, dye works, etc., 174; 
second annual report of Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Board, 174; T. and L. Con- 
eress executive urge inclusion of female 
workers in all industries, 190; Wage 
Commissioner to investigate tobacco 1n- 
dustry and also to reinvestigate paper 
box and bag industry, 9853. 

Sask.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 178; outline of amendment to 
Minimum Wage Act, 381. 

Germany: adoption of Act establishing 
minimum wage fixing machinery, 591. 
US.A.: fifteen years operation of Cali- 

fornia Minimum Wage law, 469. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 

ZATION. 


Montreal General Hospital: a2} 
operation of industrial dental clinic, 3. 


Montreal Health Survey Committee: 
recommendations in regard to health prob- 
lems in Montreal, 196. 
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Moore, Tom, President of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
‘declaration at T. and L. Congress conven- 
tion of autonomy of Canadian movement, 
1010. 


Mosher, A. R., President All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 
addresses at convention of A.C.C. of L., 
1237, 1859; and at convention of C.B. of 
R.E., 1101. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 

provisions of legislation in force in five 
provinces, 1343. 

Alta.: amendments to Act suggested by 
Federation of Labour, 191; amendments 
to be considered by. Legislature, 4 os 
Legislature defers giving immediate effect 
to Mothers’ Allowance Amendment Act, 
488. 

B.C.: cost of operation since 1920, 581, 586; 
legislative recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress provincial executive, 3807; re- 
port of Mothers’ Pensions Board for 
1928, 747. 

Man.: annual report on Mothers’ Allow- 
ances, 179; findings and recommendations 
of Roy al Commission, 383. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges adoption 
of legislation, 401; recommendations of 
Child Welfare Survey, 750, 1245. 

N.S.: Halifax Children’s Aid Society urge 
adoption of legislation, 367. 

Ont.: amendments to Act, 487; activities of 
Commission outlined by Dr. Gertrude 
Lawlor, 385; annual meeting of Toronto 
Mothers’ Allowance Board, 748; annual 
report of Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion, 887; disbursements and number of 
beneficiaries, 7; executive of T. and L. 
Congress seeks amendment of Act, 187; 
proposal to provide allowances for widow- 


enactment of legislation urged by 

. and L. Congress, 190, 1018. 

Sask.: administration of mothers’ allow- 
ances for year ended April, 1929, 1108; 
allowance paid to married woman acting 
as foster mother to orphan children, 382. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHitp Labour. 


Mond Nickel Company: 
pension plan of, 651. 


Motor Vehicles: 

Man.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress urges compulsory public liability 
insurance for automobile owners, 403. 

See also TRANSPORTATION. 


Municipalities: 
Man.: amendment to Municipal Act, 877. 
Ont.: amendment to Municipal Act increas- 
ing transient traders’ licence, 487. 


Municipalities, Union of Canadian: 
B.C. section urges reduction of age limit 
for pension eligibility, 1194. 


National Industrial Conference Board (U.S.A.): 
progress in industrial relations activities 
indicated in survey, 120. 
review of survey on industrial relations 
problems in small plants, 507. 
survey of employee, thrift and investment 
plans, 1123. 


i 
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National Research Council of Canada: 
See RESEARCH. 


National Safety Council of Australia: 
first annual report, 1248. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America: 
See WOMEN. 


Netherlands: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 
New Brunswick: 
See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; EDUCATION; 
ELECTIONS; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; 


Hours or LAsour; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: 
LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; MINES AND MINING; MINIMUM 
Wass; MotTHERsS’ ALLOWANCES; PRICES; 
PENSIONS; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


New Zealand: 
See MINIMUM WacEs; Prices; SEAMEN. 


Night Work: 
See Hours or LAzBour. 


Northwest Territories (Canada): 
See PENSIONS. 


Norway: 
See ARBITRATION; 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
MINIMUM Wass; 


PRICES. 


Nova Scotia: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; Botters; Epv- 
CATION; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CAN- 
ADA; FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; Farr 
WAGES; Hours oF LaAsour; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; MINIMUM WAGES; MINES 
AND MINING; MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES: 
PENSIONS; PRICES ‘ REHABILITATION: 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE; WAGES; WoRKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION, 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
bulletin on new method of studying accident 
causes, 467. 
recommends establishment of winter first 
aid classes, 1356. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Nova Scotia Light, Heat and Power Company: 
plan of pensions, sickness benefits and 
group insurance, 650. 


Nurses and Nursing: 

Ont.: Registered Nurses Association to con- 
sider group nursing and establishment of 
county health units, 541; Toronto 
Academy of Medicine proposal of group 
nursing for the indigent sick, 469. 


Odam, A. J., Statistician, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa: 

address on efficiency of public employment 
services, 1111. 


Gld Age Dependency: 
extent of, in States of Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 23. 


Old Age Pensions: 
See PENSIONS. 


INDEX 


Ontario: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; BOILERS; BUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY; CHILDREN AND CHILD LAgBour; 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY; CO-PARTNERSHIP; 
DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; EpucaTION; EM- 
PLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CAN- 
ADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, PRIVATE; 
Farr Wages; FActorIeEs AND FACTORY 
LEGISLATION; FIRE DEPARTMENTS; Hours 
or Lapour; INSURANCE; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; INTERNATION- 
AL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LEAGUE OF 
Nations; Lasour LE&GISLATION; LEGAL 
Decisions; LIcENSING OF WORKMEN; 
LUMBERING; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
Mines AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MotTHuers’ ALLOWANCES; MUNICIPALITIES ; 
Nurses AND NurSING; PAINTING INDUS- 
TRY; PENSIONS; PRICES; REHABILITATION ; 
RESEARCH; SAFETY AND HEALTH; Taxa- 
TION; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; WELFARE, 
INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 


Ontario Department of Agriculture (Statistics 
Branch): 
annual report of, 1117. 


Ontario Municipal Associations: 
resolution regarding Old Age Pension Act, 
989. 


Ontario Pulp and Paper Association: 
safety trophies awarded at annual meeting, 
504, 


Ontario Safety League: 


See CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and Pro- 
fessions in Canada: 
review of Labour Department report for 
1928, 1241. 


Owen, E. E., President Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council: 

discusses co-operation of Labour in accident 
prevention, 1072. 


Painting Industry: 
Canada— 

T. and L. Congress convention urges in- 
vestigation into hazards of spray paint- 
ing, 1015. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges investi- 
gation into operation of paint spraying 
machines, 192. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association advo- 


eates prohibition of paint spraying 
machines in vocational schools, 634; 
National Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) 


urges abolition of paint spraying mach- 
ines in the provinee, 308; regulations 
governing apprenticeship in painting and 
decorating, 289. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress executive ask 
protection for operators of paint spray- 
ing machines, 190. 

U\S.A.: convention of Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers and Decorators endorse Senate bill 
aiming at prohibition of spray painting 
machines using lead, 1105; Pennsylvania 
Department of Labour orders age limit 
of 18 for employees using paint spraying 
devices, 1239. 

See also DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; LICENSING 
OF WORKMEN. 
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Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference: 
Canadian Committee and objects of, 831. 


Parliament of Canada: 
proceedings during session of 1929, 601. 


Pedley, Frank G., M.D., Industrial Clinic,” 
McGill University: 


article on social importance of industrial 
hygiene, 1006. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

A.C.C. of L. approves enactment of scheme 
and advocates its wider application as a 
unit of social insurance, 1364. 

attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 626. 

booklet on old age pensions in Canada 
issued by Department of Labour, 1320. 

Council of Institute for the Blind recom- 
mends that Act be made applicable to 
blind persons at age of 50 years, 706. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urge that 
scheme be made contributory, 189. 

old age pension system in Canada outlined 
by E. S. H. Winn, 1322. 

pension authorities in Canada and in vari- 
ous provinces and cities, 1212. 

photographs of principals signing the agree- 
ment between Dominion Government and 
Legislatures of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
yee in respect to old age pensions, 20, 


progress of old age pensions in Canada, 116, 
263, 463, 579, 702. 

statistics indicating number of pensioners, 
amount of pensions paid, conjugal condi- 
tion, ete., for three provinces co-operating 
in Federal-provincial scheme—as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, 19; as at last quarter of 
1928, 163; as at first quarter of 1929, 
499; as at second quarter of 1929, 987; 
as at third quarter of 1929, 1211. 

text of revised regulations, 164. 

T. and L. Congress appeals to provinces 
for wider application, 34; and to adopt 
ennabling legislation, 1017. 

Alta.: announcement of introduction of 
legislation, 116 (enactment of legislation, 
463); appointment and personnel of ad- 
visory board, 702; photograph of signing 
of agreement between Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, 1321; provisions of 
provincial Act, 727; regulations govern- 
ing administration of Act, 878. 

B.C.: benefits of old age pensions outlined 
in address by E. S. H. Winn,’ chairman 
of Compensation Board, 1072; Union of 
Municipalities urges lowering of age limit 
for pension eligibility, 1194. 

Man.: amendments to Act, 876. 

N.B.: commission of investigation to be 
appointed, 263; Federation of Labour 
urges legislation supplementing Federal 
Act, 401; Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire into enactment of legislation, 
bo20; 

Northwest Territories: administration of 
Act under Department of Labour, 167. 

N.S.: commission to inquire into adoption 
of ennabling legislation, 263 (interim re- 
port of provincial commission, 501); 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress urge enactment of ennabling legis- 
lation, 402. 
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Pensions—Con. | 

Une.: amount of anticapted payments dur- 
ing November, 1929, 1075; official inti- 
mation of introduction of legislation, 
116; enactment of legislation, 463; pro- 
visions of Act, 484; Perth County Coun- 
cil authorizes payment for services of 
board members, 1198; review of pamphlet 
outlining Act and its regulations, 730; 
railway Brotherhoods urge ennabling 
legislation, 189; resolution of Ontario 
Municipal Association, 989. 

Que.: announcement of Hon. L. A. Tascher- 
eau regarding consideration of subject of 
pensions, 361; Federation of Catholic 
Workers urges adoption of Act, 894: 
Legislature approves study of pensions 
problem, 488. 

Sask.: additional section to Act, 382; ad- 
ministration of old age pensions in 1928- 
9, 988; pension payments for the fiscal 
year 1929, 1356. 

For Public Employees— 

composition of Joint Advisory Board on 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, 2. 

Dominion telegraph employees petition for 
superannuation, 281. 

legislation correcting inequalities in Cana- 
dian National Railways pension system 
passed by House of Commons, 264. 

new general pension system for Canadian 
National Railway employees reviewed 
by Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 396, 602. 

Royal Canadian Mounted police pension 
plan, 281. 

Alta.: amendment to Act respecting super- 
annuation and retiring allowance, 729. 

B.C.: amendment to Superannuation Act 
regarding municipal employees, 609; Bill 
to establish teachers’ pension fund intro- 


duced in Legislature, 265; municipal 
employees seek amendments to Super- 
annuation Act, 186; summary of pro- 


visions of Act respecting teachers’ pen- 
sions, 989. 

Man.: adoption of pension plan for Winni- 
peg police force, 535; pension plan for 
Winnipeg School Board employees other 
than teachers, 22. 

N.B.: outline of Provincial Police Pension 
Act, 875. 

N.S.: amendment to teachers’ pension Act 

- ‘provides for inclusion of teachers in- 
structing blind and deaf, 875. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress re- 
quest compulsory superannuation for 
permanent firemen, 187; Provincial 
Federation of Fire Fighters urges en- 
dorsation of an Act for compulsory 
superannuation, 896. 

Que.: proposed scheme for civic employees 
of Montreal city council, 468. 

Sask.: amendments to Telephone Depart- 

»..toent Superannuation Act, 382; Legisla- 

. ture discusses benefits of teachers’ super- 

:annuation following announcement that 

_-.:seheme would be formulated, 121. 

Miscellaneous— 

employees’ pension and benefit plans of 

-, Steel Company of Canada, 649. 

employees’ retirement system of Atlantic 

. ,Refining Company, 990. 

pension scheme of Goodyear Tire and 

ee bbe Company of Canada, Limited, 

' pension payments of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in 1928, 395. 
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Pensions—C'on. 

Alta.: pension scheme of Calgary fire de- 
partment, 1349. 
C.: proposed amendment to superannua- 
tion Act to make fund obligatory on 
public utility companies, 280. 

N.S.: pension plan of Nova Scotia Light, 
Heat and Power Company, 650. 

Ont.: survey of pension and annuity plans 
in 300 representative firms, 300. 

Australia: review of various legislative 
measures, 967. 

Austria: outline of pamphlet on opera'tion 
of Old Age Pensions, 373. 

Ireland (Northern): administration of 
pension plan, 396. 

New Zealand: old age pensions in force 
since 1898, 967. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.): review of old age pen- 
sions, 968. 

South Africa: outline of national old age 
pension scheme in effect January 1, 1929, 


United Kingdom: new British widows’ 
pensions bill, 1210; plan of Mond Nickel 
Company, 651; pension and welfare plans 
of Cadbury Brothers Limited, 992. 

U.S.A.: criticism of industrial pensions by 
Dr. W. Irving Clark, of Worcester, Mass., 
119; disadvantages of industrial pensions 
outlined by Murray W. Latimer, of In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., 365; 
New York Central Railway pension ex- 
penditure, 367; progress of old age pen- 
sions in various. states, 579; provisions 
in various states, 304; recommendations 
of A.F. of L. Convention, 1227; recom- 
mendations of Minnesota Old Age pen- 
sions Committee, 848; various pension 
systems outlined at conference of Ameri- 
Aah Association for Old Age Security, 

See also CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUI- 
TIES; INSURANCE; WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL. 


Pensions and National Health, Department of: 
annual report for 1927-28, 286. 
See also REHABILITATION. 


Peru: 
See PRICES. 


Philippines: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
A.C.C. of L. seeks amendment to Criminal 
Code legalizing peaceful picketing, 1360. 
convention of C.B. of R.E. urges legalizing 

of peaceful picketing, 1103. 
Que.: legal decision outlines 

picketing, 1443. 


Pigott, J. M.: 
address on “ Training of Skilled Mechanics 
in Building Industry of Canada,” 290. 


Piece Work: 


peaceful 


See WAGES. 
Pilots: 
B.C.: by-laws of Pilotage District of British 
Columbia, 898. 


Plumbing Trade: 
See APPRENTICESHIP; COMBINES INVESTIGA- 
TION AcT; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


INDEX 


Poland: 
Sce INDUSTRIAL 
WAGES; PRICES. 


Disputes; MINIMUM 


Police: 
See PENSIONS; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Poor Relief: 
See INDIGENCY. 


Portugal: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(Progress or RATIFICATIONS). 


Postal Workers: 
Sce WAGES. 


Poverty: 
See INDIGENCY. 


Quebec: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
Borers; BUILDING INDUSTRY; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE; CHILDREN AND 
Cuttp Lasoueg; CLOTHING INDUSTRY; Co- 
OPERATION; COMBINES; EpucaTION; Em- 
PLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CAN- 
ADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, PRIVATE; 
Fire DEPARTMENTS; Fair Waces; Hours 
or Labour; Horets; INbIceENcy; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
INSURANCE; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lasour LEGISLATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LEGAL Decisions; LICENS- 
ING OF WoRKMEN; MATERNITY; MINES 
AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; ParIntTine InN- 
pUSTRY; PENSIONS; PRICES; REHABILITA- 
TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; SUNDAY; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WOMEN; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


Quebec Safety League: 
; See CANADIAN NatTIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 
resolutions of T. and L. Congress in regard 
to, 1015, 1919. 


Railways and Railway Employees: 
Canada— 

changes in wages and working conditions 
on railways, 541, 1419. 

Ont.: T. and N.O. Railway Commission an- 
nounces holidays with pay for employees, 
702. 

Sask.: six railway Brotherhoods remain out 
of new Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
362, 379. 

U.8.A.: employment wages statistics on rail- 
ways, 1181; plan of Railway Labour 
Executives Association for stabilizing 
employment, 620; railway employment in 
1928, 295; Texas railwaymen compensated 
for removal of terminals, 470. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AR- 
BITRATION; CANADIAN RatLtway  Boarp 
or ApJUSTMENT No. 1; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS; CANADIAN NATION- 
AL RAILWAY BoarD oF ADJUSTMENT No. 
2: CANADIAN PacrFic RAILWAY Com- 
PANY; INDUSTRIAL DispUTES INVESTIGA- 
tion Act; JoInt CouNcILS AND MAn- 
AGEMENT; PENSIONS; RaILwAy CoMMIS- 
SIONERS OF CANADA; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
STATISTICS, DOMINION BUREAU OF; WAGES. 
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Rationalization of Industry: 

Governing Body of International Labour 
Organization guarantees contribution to 
International Management Institute in 
oe of study of rationalization, 

ge Kingdom: progress of new policy, 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
provisions existing in the Dominion for 
rehabilitation of injured workmen, 283. 
See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH, DE- 
PARTMENT OF. 


Research: 

annual report of National Research Council 
hoe Canada outlines research activities, 

research work in pulp and paper industry 
outlined by Colonel C. H. L. Jones, presi- 
dent of Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, 584. 

review of first issue of Canadian Journal 
of Research, published by National Re- 
search Council of Canada, 582. 

Ont.: research work in University of Toron- 
to, 583. 

U.S.A.: industrial research work of United 
States Bureau of Standards, 268. 

See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Restaurants: 
See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Retail Stores: 
Ont.: court decision declares London de- 
partment store not subject to early clos- 
ing by-law, 841. 
Sask.: retail clerks request enactment of 
legislation for weekly half holiday, 1198. 


Retail Prices: 
See PRICES. 


Rhodesia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
COUNTRIES). 


(IN OTHER 


Rigg, R. A., Director Employment Service 
Branch, Department of Labour: 
address on “Some Facts and Reflections 
Regarding Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics,’ 612. 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Company: 
See JoINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT. 


Rumania: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INTERNATION- 


AL LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF 
RATIFICATIONS). 


Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics): 
Central Committee of Communist Party 
announces program of unity of command 

in industry, 1198. 
See also Hours or LAsour; 
WacEs; PENSIONS; PRICES; 


Safety and Health: , 
notes on industrial safety and health, 45, 
197, 301, 398, 504, 642, 753, 892, 1004, 
1118, 1245, 1355. 
International co-operation 
public health, 267. 


MINIMUM 
WAGES. 


in promoting 
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Safety and Healih—Con. 


Safety and Health—Con. ' 
Trades and Labour Council urges safety 


Canada— 


accident prevention in relation to Work- 
men’s Compensation outlined by A. F. 
Blake, of Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Lim- 
ited, 1121. 


~ Bell Telephone Company’s rules for safety 


work, 506; (safety activities described 
by A. P. Ross, 646). 

Canada Cement Company’s remarkable 
safety record, 122. 

establishment of country health units for 
Canada advocated by Dominion Council 
of Health and the Canadian Public 
Health Association, 400. 


estimated cost of illness in Canada reviewed . 


by A. O. Dawson, 581. 

health conditions in Canada and United 
States as outlined by bulletins of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 308, 
1119. 

importance of industrial hygiene outlined 
before Canadian Medical Association by 
Dr. Wade Wright, medical director of 
ee ae Life Insuranee Company, 
03. 

interesting employees in industrial safety, 
S02. 

mine safety devices to be admitted free of 
duty, 264. 

“No accident” month on Canadian Nation- 
al Railways, 505. 

prevention of industrial diseases dealt with 
by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director of 
Industrial Hygiene, Ontario Department 
of Health, 44. 

public health investigation and programs 
in the Dominion, 847. 

resolutions adopted at T. and L. Congress 
ase regarding safety and hygiene, 
1015. 

results of the “safest mill in Canada,” 
competition conducted by the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, 398. 

safety organization advocated at conven- 
tion of Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, 186. 

safety work in metal mines, 301. 

survey by Canadian Congress Journal of 
provincial laws and regulations govern- 
ing industrial safety and hygiene in Can- 
ada, 7. 

Alta. accident prevention and first aid in 
1928, 882, 13843; accident prevention bulle- 
tin of Health Department emphasizes 
accident menace, 182; appointment of 
eugenic board, 706; amendment to Public 
Health Act providing for organization 
of health districts, 729; co-operation of 
labour in accident prevention discussed 
by E. E. Owen, president Edmonton 
Trades and Labour Council, 1072; ele- 
vator regulations under Factories Act, 
1248; Exshaw plant of Canada Cement 
Company wins safety trophy, 122, 399; 
Institute of Technology provides for first 
aid classes, 269; Lethbridge Trades and 
Labour Council considers adoption of 
safety program, 400; mine inspectors 
demand examination of safety lamps, 7; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour in regard to preparation and 
purveying of food to the public, 191, 193; 
reorganization of mine rescue work, 118. 

B.C.: accident prevention in 1928, 744; 
mine rescue training in 1928, 745; Safety 
League campaign for reducing industrial 
and traffic accidents, 503; Vancouver 


campaign on behalf of longshoremen, 
754; Workmen’s Compensation Board 
utilizes boiler inspectors in accident pre- 
vention work, 7083. 

Man.: accident prevention and first aid in 
1928, 1340, 1341; amendment to Public 
Health Act permits preparation of scheme 
of health districts, 877; foreman’s place 
in safety work, 645; liberal appropriation 
for general safety inspection work, and 
a Mining Act with adequate safety 
measures urged by executive of T. and L. 
Congress, 403; provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress urge more adequate 
protection of railway crossings, 403; 
Winnipeg Board of Trade urges periodic 
medical inspection of restaurant attend- 
ants, 367. 

N.B.: Saint John T. and L. Council recom- 
mends labour representation on coroner’s 
juries in fatal accidents, 1239. 

N.S.: District U.M.W.A. urges sanitorium 
built by public funds for tubercular 
patients, 703; progress of safety work in 
the province, 45; review of safety activi- 
ties at British Empire Steel Corporation’s 
plants, 505; safety competitions in mines 
of British Empire Steel Corporation, 
399; safety work of Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company, 398. 

Ont.: accident prevention and health pro- 
visions in 300 representative. firms, 298: 
appointment of welfare commission to 
inquire into social laws of the province 
and problem of “below par” mental 
cases, 704; convention call of Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association, 306; 
coroner’s jury recommends provision of 
safety belts for workers on locomotive 
foot boards, 854; cost of illness in prov- 
ince outlined by Hon. Dr. Forbes God- 
frey, Minister of Health, 1195; executive 
of T. and L. Congress urge investigation 
into accidents in electrical industry and 
seek greater protection to linemen, 188; 
extent of uninsured accidents, 892; Fire 
Marshal requests hospitals to discard 
explosive X-ray films, 638; Hamilton fac- 
tories of International Harvester Com- 
pany win safety contest, 303; Labour 
Education Association of Ontario urges 
establishment of county health services, 
634; legislation requiring granite cutters 
to wear masks, 360; no-accident record of 
International Harvester Company’s foun- 
dry at Chatham, 969; personnel of con- 
struction safety association, 1005; presen- 
tation of safety trophies at annual meet- 
ing of Ontario Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, 504; railway Brotherhoods seek 
uniform traffic regulations and elimina- 
tion of level crossings, 189; reduction in 
caisson disease attributed to enforced 
regulations, 884; Toronto Board of Con- 
trol authorizes regulations governing 
demolition of buildings, 295; Toronto 
Bricklayers’ and Stone Masons’ Union 
demand inspection of scaffolding, 301; 
Toronto contractors in movement to 
check accidents in building industry, 
117; Safety and Motor Leagues sponsor 
safety essay contest among school child- 
ren, 459; success of Canadian division 
of Michigan Central Railway in safety 
work, 399; V. A. Sinclair urges greater 
precautions in building industry, 754. 
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Que.: adoption of by-law by Montreal City 
Council concerning inspection of scaffold- 
ing, 505; amendment to Health Units 
Act, 488; aims of industrial medicine, 
892; distribution of bulletin on handling 
of explosives, 503; duties of a safety 
inspector in industrial plants, 1119; en- 
forcement of by-law governing scaffolding, 
1198; industrial dental clinic at Mont- 
real General Hospital under auspices of 
the hospital and McGill University, 3; 
organization of joint committee of Mont- 
real Tramways Company to reduce acci- 
dents, 198; practical safety program 
deseribed in pamphlet of Safety League, 
46; problem of the unfit employee in 
industry discussed by safety league com- 
mittee, 1195; 1929 program of Safety 
League, 197; program of Safety League 
outlined, 892; social importance of in- 
dustrial hygiene outlined by Dr. F. G. 
Pedley, of McGill University, 1006; 
recommendations following health survey 
of Montreal, 196; Safety League sugges- 
tions in regard to organization of a fac- 
tory safety movement, 753; success in 
accident prevention described before 
Safety League by W. G. McCann, of 
Canada Cement Company, 46. 

Sask.: government regulations for preven- 
tion of accidents im grain elevators, 1006; 
operation of rural hospitals, 1246; Power 
Commission Act and its regulations pro- 
vee for safety of electrical workers, 381, 

Australia: first annual report of National 
Safety Council, 1248; report on health 
and working conditions of miners of 
Victoria and Tasmania, 893. 

United Kingdom: accident prevention and 
safety work in 1928, 1000; benefits of 
varied occupations outlined by Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, 505; effects of 
atmospheric conditions on workers, 198; 
mines department report on inflamma- 
bility of coal dusts, 1250; silicosis among 
sandstone workers, 1249. 

U.S.A.: accident prevention rules for 
bituminous coal mines, 893; advocacy of 
uniform state regulations in accident re- 
duction work, 1247; analysis of social 
eost of illness in United States, 756; 
Bureau of Mines describes use of miners’ 
gas masks, 1250; commission of labour 
leaders to conduct campaign to reduce 
industrial accidents, 742; general health 
program conducted by labour organiza- 
tions, 184; medical handbook for mer- 
chant seamen, 755; necessity of safety 
eode for construction industry empha- 
sized, 5; New York State Industrial 
Survey Commission reports increase in 
occupational diseases, 302; New York 
University issues scholarships for courses 
in accident prevention, 1198; plan to 
reduce accidents in building trades, 585, 
704; Pennslyvania Department of Labour 
orders age limit of 18 years for employ- 
ees using paint spraying devices, 1239; 
Public Health Service Study on hazard 
of exposure to silica dust, 1248; Public 
Health Service studies on frequency of 
disabling sickness among industrial em- 
ployees, 506; rock dusting as aid to pre- 
vention of propagating an explosion, 
1092; reduction of machinery accidents 
in Massachusetts, 1120; safety efforts in 
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Safety and Healih—Con. 


reducing accidents in metal mines, 399; 
ultra-violet rays for underground work- 
ers, 1249. 


International Labour Organization and Safety 


promotion— 

agenda of conference on safety of life at 
sea, 568. 

decision of 13th conference regarding pro- 
tection of seamen in sickness and injury, 
1376. 

International Labour Office bulletin on 
tiie! problems of accident prevention, 

recommendations of 12th conference con- 
cerning prevention of industrial accidents, 
757, 763;and also concerning responsibility 
Se protection of power-driven machinery, 

text of Draft convention concerning protec- 
tion against accidents to workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships and 
aise recommendations thereto, 766, 767, 
70. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; BUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY; CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY 
LEAGUE; DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; EpuUCA- 
TION; HOSPITALS; INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO; 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT Boarps; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE—PUBLICATIONS); LEGAL 
DectIsions; LIcENSING OF WORKMEN; 
MATERNITY; MINES AND MINING; Nova 
Scotia ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIA- 
TION; NURSES AND NuvRSING; SOCIAL 
Service COUNCIL OF CANADA; TRANS- 
PORTATION; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Saskatchewan: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILDREN AND 
Cup Lasour; Criviu Service; Civin 
Service SUPERANNUATION BoarD; Co- 
OPERATION ; EDUCATION; ELECTRICAL 
TRADES; ELEVATORS; EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE OF CANADA; LABOUR DEPART- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS; LaBpouR LEGISLA- 
TION; LEGAL DECISIONS; LICENSING OF 
WoRKMEN; LIENS; MANUFACTURING; 
MATERNITY; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
MoTHER’S ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
Prices; RAILWAYS AND RaAtLway EM- 
PLOYEES; REHABILITATION; RETAIL STORES; 
STATISTICS; TEACHERS, SCHOOL; WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited: 


payments to wheat pool members, 179. 


Scaffolding: 


See BumLpING INDUSTRY. 


Seamen: 


agenda of special Maritime session of In- 
ternational Labour Organization confer- 
ence, 1024. 

conclusions of International Labour Con- 
ference regarding minimum professional 
qualifications of officers on merchant 
ships, 1382; and also in regard to pro- 
motion of seamen’s welfare in ports, 1380. 

New Zealand: new national agreement be- 
tween Shipowners’ Federation and Feder- 
ated Seamen’s Union provides for pay- 
ment for mooring and unmooring vessels, 
24. 
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Seamen—Con. 
United Kingdom: census of seamen in 
British vessels, 1075. 
See also Hours or LABouR; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Senate (Parliament of Canada): 
T. and L. Congress urges curtailment of 
veto power, 35. 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law, (U.S.A.): 
See LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


Sickness Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Silicosis: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Sinclair, V. A., Chairman Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board: 
urges greater precaution in building con- 
struction, 734. 


Slavery: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


(12TH CONFERENCE). 


Social Service Council of Canada: 
commences survey into hours of labour in 
steel industries, 1054. 
outlines relationship of health and housing, 
644, 
work in northern Ontario, 847. 


Social Work: 
Harmon Foundation (New York) offers 
prizes for articles on social work, 334. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 
work of Employment Service of Canada on 
behalf of handicapped ex-service men, 
1113, 1116. 
See also JEHABILITATION; 
COMPENSATION. 


WORKMEN’S 


Spain: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF RATI- 
FICATIONS) ; PRICES. 


South Africa: ; 
See INpDuSTRIAL DISPUTES; INSURANCE; 
MINIMUM WAGES; PENSIONS; PRICES; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WAGES. 


Stable Money Association: 
organized to promote stabilization of the 
purchasing power of money, 1332. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. convention 
in regard to, 1015. 


Statistics: 
Canada— 
statistical data published by Department of 
Labour,..17 1. 


synopsis of sixth annual report on vital 
statistics, 468. 

B.C.: questionnaire for collection of labour 
statistics, 4. 

Que.: report on municipal statistics for 
19237, DD. 

oe: statistics of manufacturing industries, 


Australia ; 


eds 


summary of labour statistics, 


INDEX 


Statistics—Con. 

United Kingdom: statistical summary issued 
by Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
indicating activities of registered trade 
unions, co-operatives, etc., 831. : 

U.S.A.: bulletin of Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission on factors in industrial accident 
statistics, 267. 

resolution adopted by International Labour 
Organization in regard to compilation of 
accident statistics, 765. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CENSUS 
or INpbusTRY; STATISTICS, DOMINION 
BUREAU OF; HMPLOYMENT; INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION (ONT). 


- Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


annual report on steel and iron industry, 
1124. 

annual report on Central Electric Stations, 
1204. 

announcement of change in base of em- 
ployment index, 1. 

bulletin on agricultural statistics indicat- 
ing wages on farms in Canada, 453. 

coal statistics of Canada for second quarter 
of 1922, 1092. 

publication of Canada Year Book, 845. 

publication of Sixth Census of Canada, 1075. 

publication of steam and electric statistics 
for 1927, 314. 

reports on mineral production in Canada, 
313, 746. 

~report on employment and salaries in Do- 
minion Civil Service, 1927-28, 408. 

review of trade of Canada in 1928-9, 849. 

statistics of dairy factories in Canada, 652. 


Steel Company of Canada: 
employees’ welfare and benefit fund of, 18. 
outline of employees’ pension and benefit 
plans, 649. 


Steel-Maitland, Sir Arthur, Exz-Minister of 
Labour, Great Britain: 
outlines attitude of British Government 
toward 8-hour day convention, 410. 
Stewart, Bryce M.: 7 
evidence before United States Senate Com- | 
mittee on Education and Labour on sub- 
ject of unemployment, 618. 


Stewart, Hon. Charles, Minister of M ines: 
reviews mining progress of Canada, 1127. 


Siewart, Dr. Ethelbert, United States Com- 
missioner of Labour Statistics: 
emphasizes necessity of a safety code for 
construction industry, 5. 
endorses proposal to include safety codes in 
industrial agreements, 704. 


Strikes: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Sunday: 
Canada— 

Federation of Catholic Workers urges ob- 
servance of Sunday as legal holiday by 
government employees, 190. 

T. and L. Congress calls for making Lord’s 
_Day Act effective 35; also urges abolition 
of all unnecessary Sunday labour, 1015. 

Que.: company fined for violating pro- 
visions of Lord’s Day Act, 388; enforce- 
ment of Lord’s Day Act urged by 
Federation of Catholic Workers, 895. 


INDEX 


Superannuation: 
See PENSIONS. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See LEGAL DECISION AFFECTING LABOUR. 


~Sweatshops: 

U.S.A. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union raising special fund to 
combat threatened revival of padrone 
system of sweated labour in garment in- 
dustry, 406. 


Sweden: A 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 
Switzerland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; MINIMUM 


WAGES; PRICES. 


Taschereau, Hon. L. A., Premier of Quebec: 
announcement regarding old age pensions, 
361. 


Taxation: 

Ont.: National Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) 
urges that United States contractors 
operating in province be subject to same 
taxation as Canadian contractors, 308. 


Yeachers: 
B.C.: amendment to Public School Act 
providing for inquiry into living con- 
ditions of teachers in rural districts, 
609; summary of Act respecting teachers’ 
pensions, 989. 

N.S.: amendment to pension Act to include 
teachers of blind and deaf, 875; qualifi- 
cations not affected by time spent in 
teaching elsewhere in British Common- 
wealth, 875. 

Sask.: reference boards to deal with dis- 
putes between teachers and trustees, 116. 

United Kingdom: committee of head 
masters as juvenile employment agents, 
849. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Technical Education Act: 
See. EDUCATION. 


*Textile Industry: | op 
Que.: investigation of conditions urged by 
Federation of Catholic Workers, 895. 


Thirteen Month Calendar: 
approved by Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 628. 


Thomas, Albert, Director of International 
Labour Office: 
annual report of, 774. 
tour of the Far East, 412. 


Thomas, Right Hon. J. H., Lord Privy Seal, 
and Minister for Unemployment: 


visits Canada and addresses Trades and 
Labour Congress, 961, 1009. 


Thornton, Sir Henry, President of Canadian 
National Railways: 
address before convention of A.F. of L. on 
labour partnership, 1231, 1233. 


Time Loss: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Trade Unions Act (Canada): 

A.C.C. of L. opposes registration of em- 
ployers’ associations as labour bodies, 
1365. 

See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
LaBour LEGISLATION; LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Trade Union Congress (Great Britain): 
annual convention, 1099. 

See also JOINT COUNCILS AND 

MENT; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


MANAGE- 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 702, 1009. 
Legislative program submitted to Dominion 
government, 33. 


Transportation: 
Canada— 

safety recommendations of T. and L. Con- 
gress convention regarding highways, rail- 
way crossings, motor buses, ete., 1015; 
convention also urges investigation into 
motor transportation, 1019. 

See also ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; 
MENTS INDUSTRIAL; INDUSTRIAL 
PUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA; 
AND RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


AGREE- 
Dis- 
RAILWAY 
RAILWAYS 


Unemployment: 
Canada— 

in trade unions (with charts) at close of 
November, 1928, 79; December, 1928, 
212; January, 1929, 322; February, 1929, 
422; March, 520; April, 663; May, 786; 
June, 907; July, 1033; August, 1138; 
September, 1260; October, 1392. 

as reported by trade unions for 1928, 223. 

census of Canada and United States pro- 
vides for the measurement of, 846. 

remedies for seasonal unemployment (review 
of article by Prof. H. Michell, of Mc- 
Master University), 5. 

T. and L. Congress attitude toward ten- 
dency of employers not to hire men past 
a fixed age limit, 1011. 

aa unemployment relief in the province, 

Man.: activities of commission on seasonal 
unemployment, 1341. 

Australia: measuring 
Queensland, 466. 

United Kingdom: Government program for 
training unemployed, 704; Parliamentary 
measures to relieve unemployment, 966; 
plan of Rowntree and Company to pro- 
vide for dismissed employees, 266; prog- 
ress of Government’s program for relief 
of distress in mining areas by transfer- 
ence of unemployed, 5; recommendations 
of Conference on Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion and Industrial Relations, 392; re- 
ports of National Advisory Council in 
establishing junior instruction centres, 
1074. 

U.S.A.: evidence of Bryce M. Stewart be- 
fore Senate Committee on Education and 
Labour on subject of unemployed, 618; 
findings of Institute of Economics, Brook- 
lings Institute regarding problem of dis- 
placed industrial workers, 1073; maximum 
age limits in industrial plants, 366; 
organization of “Prosperity Reserve 
League” to reduce unemployment, 1126; 
provision for unemployment information 
in taking of forthcoming census, 962; 


unemployment in 
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Union Label: 


Unemployment—Con. 
Canada— 


recommendations of Senate Committee, 


617; review of Conference on Unemploy- 

ment, 620; value of veteran employees 

in industry recognized by several large 

manufacturing firms, 1322. 

International Labour Organization and Un- 
employment: 

report of Labour Office, 654. 

resolution and report of 12th conference, 
58,2103, (1 Les 

See also CONFERENCES; EMPLOYMENT; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


"Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada— 

~A.C.C. of L. urges adoption of federal 
scheme through amendment of B.N.A. 
Act, 1364. 

convention of Mine Workers Union of Can- 
ada urges legislation providing for un- 
employment insurance, 1104. 

Federation of Catholic Workers advocate 
adoption of, 189. 

replies of the Provinces to the recommenda- 
tions of Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations (House of Com- 
mons), 279. 

T. and L. Congress memorandum to Do- 
minion Government, 38; recommendations 
of Congress convention, 1011, 1018. 

views of Prime Minister as expressed at 
conference of Western representatives, 
1324. 

B.C.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress favour adoption of, 307. 

Man.: Winnipeg Trades and Labour Counci\ 
appoints committee to investigate possi- 
bilities of national scheme, 471. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
favour adoption of legislation, 894. 

* Ont.: National Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) 
recommends unemployment insurance, 308. 

United Kingdom: actuarial problems of un- 
employment insurance presented before 
Institute of Actuaries, 268; effects of 
raising State contribution, 1073; number 
of workers under unemployment insur- 
ance Act, 722, 1353; proposal submitted 
by Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield that 
entry for unemployment and insurance 
benefits be lowered from 18 to 15 years, 
969; provisions of new unemployment 
Bill, 1824; recommendations of Trades 
Union Congress, 1099; recommendations 
of Committee on Industry and Trade, 390. 

U\S.A.: article by Leo Wolman discusses 
some problems of unemployment insur- 
ance, 466; clothing trades in New York 
receive allotment from unemployment in- 
surance fund, 135; policy resulting from 

’ President Hoover’s conferences to stabilize 
industry, 1324; survey into trade union 
benefits notes tendency to place responsi- 
bility for unemployment upon the em- 
ployers or upon the industry, 406. 

South Africa: report of commission recom- 
mending unemployment insurance, 1219. 

See also CANADIAN MANUFACTURER’S ASSO- 
CIATION; INSURANCE; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment Relief: 


See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


T. and L. Congress convention recommenda- 
tions, 1011, 1014. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. urges purchasing of 
union label merchandise, 28, 1226. 


United Kingdom: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
COAL; CONFERENCES; COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING; CO-PARTNERSHIP; DISEASES, INDUS- 
TRIAL; EMPLOYMENT; FACTORIES AND 
Factory LEGISLATION; Hours or Lasour; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS; INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS OF 
RATIFICATIONS); JOINT COUNCILS AND 
MANAGEMENT; LABOUR DEPARTMENTS 
AND BuREAUS; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND 
Minine; Mintmum Wages; Prices; 
SAFETY AND HEALTH; SEAMEN; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; 
WacGES; WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


District 26 convention, 756. 


United States: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION; APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; Buttping IN- 
DUSTRY; CENSUS; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
LABouR; COo-PARTNERSHIP; EDUCATION; 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY; EMPLOYMENT; 
Hours or Lasour; IMMIGRATION; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DIspuTES; INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS; INJUNCTIONS; INSURANCE; JOINT 
COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT; LaABour DkE- 
PARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; LABourR LEGIS- 
LATION; Lasour AcE Limir; Lasour 
ORGANIZATION; LEAD; LEGAL DeEcIsions 
AFFECTING LABouR; MECHANIZATION OF 
INDUSTRY; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT: 
MINIMUM WaAGES; NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Boarp; OLp AcGr Derpenp- 
ENCY; PAINTING INDUSTRY; PENSIONS; 
Prices; Prison Lasour; Propucrion; 
RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY EMPLOYEES; 
REHABILITATION; RESEARCH; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; STATISTICS; SWEATSHOPS; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE; VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; 
WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Uruguay: 


See InNpustRIAL DISPUTES; MINIMUM 
WAGES. 


Veniot, Hon. P. J., Postmaster General: 


announcement regarding salary readjust- 
ment of postal workers in Winnipeg 
strike of 1919, 464. 

statement in House of Commons regarding 
proposed increases for certain classes in 
Post Office Department, 409. 


Vocational Guidance: 


Ont.: provision for vocational guidance in 
schools, 3. 

US.A.: progress of vocational guidance in 
New York State, 4. 

See also EDUCATION. 


INDEX 


=. Wages: 


Canada— 

announcement of Hon. P. J. Veniot, regard- 
ing proposed increase for certain classes 
in Post Office Department, 409. 

Canadian National Railways announce no 
deduction from wages in event of com- 
pensation, 471. 

census of wages and salaries in manufac- 
tures, 1182. 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 
urge upward revision of salaries, 895. 
salary readjustment of postal workers in 

Winnipeg strike of 1919, 464, 601. 

salary basis of postmasters, 732. 

wages of employees on farms, 453. 

Alta.: coal mining companies and coal min- 
ers’ Wages Security Act, 363; tabular 
summary of weekly wage rates, 890. 

B.C.: comparison of industrial payrolls and 
classified weekly wage rates in 1928, 994, 
995; payrolls of industries within scope 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 743. 

Man.: Industrial Payrolls in 1927 and 1928, 
1107. 

N.S.: Sydney council supports move to in- 

_ erease fee of jurymen, 122. 

~. Ont.: amendment to Master and * Servant 
Act, 487; summary of average weekly 
wages of female employees in various in- 
dustries, 886; wage total of metal mining 
indastty ier l928, 127. 

Que.: wages in mines in 1928, 1243. 

Australia: report of British Economic 
Mission on basic wage, 1004. 

Russia (U.S.8.R.): wage policy adopted at 
ta congress of Soviet Trade Unions, 

South Africa: effect of wage boards on in- 
dustry, 706. 

United Kingdom: administration of Agri- 
cultural Wages Act in 1928, 1221; final 
report of Committee on Industry and 
Trade, 390. 

U.S.A.: annual earnings of employees of 
Massachusetts manufacturing industries, 
and of members of International Typo- 
graphical Union, 452; conference on un- 
employment surveys relationship of wages 
and cost of living, 621; Department of 
Labour bulletin showing wages and hours 
of street labour, 923; piece-work in lieu 
of wages in logging industry, 645; rail- 
way employment in 1928, 295; railway 
wages statistics, 1181; Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission seeks authority to deal 
with problem of collection of unpaid 
wages, 121. 

eomparison of purchasing power of wages 
in terms of food and rent in representa- 
tive cities in various countries, 1421. 

See also AGRICULTURE; CIVIL SERVICE; CANA- 
DIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS; DAIRYING; 
Hours oF Lazsour; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LEGAL DECISIONS 
AFFECTING LABOUR; RAILWAY COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF CANADA. 


Waldron, Gordon: 
activities as commissioner under Combines 
Investigation Act, 844, 868, 958, 1338. 
methods of investigation criticized by John 
W. Bruce, 1012. 


Welfare Industrial: 
Canada— 
Trades and Labour Congress editorial criti- 
cism of employers’ schemes for workers’ 
welfare, 364. 
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Welfare Industrial—Con. 

Ont.: appointment of welfare commission 
to inquire into social laws of the prov- 
ince and problem of “below par” mental 
cases, 704; survey of industrial welfare 
provisions in 300 representative manu- 
facturing firms, 298; Toronto City Council 
decides to petition Legislature to establish * 
homes for aged couples, 7. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, 504; pension and welfare 
plans of Cadbury Brothers Limited, 992. 

U.S.A.: review of bulletin by Bureau of 
Labour Statistics entitled “Beneficial Acx 
tivities of American Trade Unions”, 405; 
survey by Industrial Welfare Depart- 
ment of National Civic Federation into 
extent of old age dependency in several 
States, 23. 

See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; INSUR- 
ANCE; MEpDICAL SERVICES; SEAMEN. 


Wholesale Prices: 
See PRICES. 


Williams, J. S.: 
pioneer leader in trade union movement in 
Ontario, 264. 
death of, 1071. 


Winn, E. S. H., Chairman of Old Age Pen- 
sions Department of British Columbia: 
address on the operation of the old age 
pension system in Canada, 1322. 
reviews social insurance legislation of B.C., 
580. 


-Women: 
Canada— 

Canadian Council on Child Welfare an- 
nounces campaign in maternal and infant 
welfare, 738. 

Canadian committee and objects of second 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, 831. 
Ontario and Quebec executives of T. and 
L. Congress urge legislation for further 
protection of women in industry, 190. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour urges pro- 
hibition of employment of white girls by 

Orientals, 191, 193. 

Que.: recommendation of Montreal Health 
Survey Committee in regard to employ- 
ment of pregnant women, 197. 

Japan: Factory Act abolishes night work 
for women and juveniles, 530. 

United Kingdom: employment of women 
and young persons on two-day shifts, 
1001; group of labour women urge pro- 
tective legislation for female workers, 364. 

U.S.A.: activities and purposes of National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
407; effects of labour legislation on em- 
ployment opportunities of women, 389; 
validity of women’s protective laws, 364; 
winter school for women in industry, 
1008. 

Comparative study by International Labour 
Office of laws relating to employment of 
women, 1128. 

resolution adopted by International Labour 
Organization concerning underground work 
of women and young persons, 773. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; CHILDREN AND 
Cuitp LABOUR; CONFERENCES; EMPLOY- 
MENT (UNITED Kinepom); Hours OF 
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Women—Con. Workmen’s Compensaion—Con. 
Lasour (ALTA); LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; Que.: administrative cost of compensation, 


MATERNITY; MINIMUM WacGeEs' (For 
FEMALE EMPLOYEES); MotTHers’ ALLOW- 
ANCES. 


Woodsworth, J. S., Member of Parliament for 
Winnipeg North Centre: 
collected addresses in booklet entitled 
“Labour’s Case in Parliament”, 568. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

accident prevention in relation to Work- 
men’s Compensation, 1121. 

Dominion Government liability for in- 
dustrial accidents to ex-service men, 287. 

editorial views favouring inclusion of house- 
workers under Workmen’s Compensation, 
32. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress con- 
vention, 1018. 

review of operations under Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, 491. 

Alta.: accident increase due to inclusion of 
railway employees under Act, 1107; ad- 
ditional regulations under Electrical Pro- 
tection Act, 591; annual report of Board, 
881; appointment of E. E. Owen, to super- 
vise accident prevention campaign, 745; 
Board issues appeal for safety first in 
industry, 586; Board organizes first aid 
classes, 223; new section relative to re- 
covery of damages against a third person, 
728; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 191, 192. 

B.C.: annual report of Board for 1928, 743; 
legislative recommendation in regard to 
”Reserve Fund”, 610; recommendations 
of provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 307; purpose of compensation 
“reserve fund”, 363. 

Man.: annual report of Board for 1928, 
1107; appointment of committee to in- 
vestigate and report upon question of 
adoption, 846; Legislature resolution re- 
garding Act, 876; new regulation relative 
to farming, 540; preliminary meeting of 
special committee, 969; proposal sub- 
mitted to special committee to inquire 
aa improvement of present legislation, 
inyAy 

N.B.: amendments to Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 401; annual report of 
Board for 1928, 742; provisional assess- 
ment rates in various industries, 181. 

N.S.: amendments to Act, 874; report of 
Board for 1928, 494. 

Ont.: monthly statistics, 7, 234, 303, 372, 
706, 965, 969, 1075, 1198, 1314; amend- 
ments to Act, 634; annual report of 
Board, 181, 634; benefits awarded in first 
half of 1929, 896; compensation rates in 
mining industry, 1925-1928, 747; National 
Labour Council (A.C.C.L.) recommenda- 
tions, 308; new regulations of Board, 
741; provision in Act for establishing 
accident prevention associations, 1005. 


964; amendments suggested by Montreal 
Branch, Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 


_ ciation, 1194; announcement of Premier 


Hon. L. A. Taschereau, of satisfactory 
administration of Act, 25; apportionment 
of expenses under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission Act, 180; Commission 
encourages formation of local committees 
for protecting interests of hospitals, doc- 
tors and insurance companies, 295; 
executive of T. and L. Congress urge 
amendment of Act abolishing collecting of 
premiums by private companies, 190; 
Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
amendment to provincial Act, 894; first 
annual report of Commission, September 
to December, 1928, 739; legal status of 
Compensation Commission, 838; Montreal 
City Council considering compensation 
provisions for policemen and _ firemen, 
1275; permanent office at Montreal with 
judicial sittings at Quebec, 7; satisfactory 
regults of Act outlined, 1194; Quebec 
Central Council (National Catholic 
Union) delegates allege adverse effect of 
Act, 269. 


Sask.: appointment of Netson R. Craig, 


K.C., as chairman of Board, 1323; con- 
sideration of Bill by Legislature, 116; 
provisions of new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, detailed, 362, 379; report of 
Royal Commission on various phases of 
compensation legislation, 491; report of 
Commission on new Act, 182. 


U.S.A.: legislation to cover all occupational 


diseases recommended, 367; legislation in 
Southern States, 392; legislative pro- 
visions or amendments in various States, 
304; study of various State compensation 
laws in regard to occupational diseases, 
1080. 


See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ASSOCIA- 


TION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN 
INDUSTRY; CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION; INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (PROGRESS .OF 
RATIFICATIONS); LecaAL Decisions; Rx- 
HABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WAGES. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 


Association of: 


agenda of convention and officers, 845. 


Wright, Dr. Wade, Assistant Medical Direc- 


tor of Metropolitan Lafe Insurance Com- 
pany: 


outlines importance of industrial hygiene 


before convention of Canadian Medical 
Association, 703. 


Yukon Territory: 
See PENSIONS. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| ake ae employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season, but the losses 
were on a smaller scale than on the same date 
in most of the last nine years, and the em- 
ployment situation continued better than on 
December 1 in any previous year of the re- 
cord. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 6,600 firms (each 
with at least 15 employees), employing an 
aggregate staff of 981,723 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,000,239 in the preceding month; 
the employment index stood 116.7, compared 
with 119.1 on November 1, and with 106.8, 
101.1, 95.3, 90.8, 95.7, 95.1, and 87.2 on De- 
cember 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. These indexes, which 
are based upon the number of employees of 
the reporting firms in January, 1920, as 100, 
are indicative of conditions in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. At the beginning of De- 
cember the percentage of unemployment re- 
ported to the Department of Labour by local 
trade unions stood at 4.2, contrasted with un- 
employment percentages of 3.1 at the begin- 
ning of November, and 5.2 at the beginning 
of December, 1927. The percentage for No- 
vember was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from a total of 
1.672 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 186,528 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed the usual large sea- 
sonal decrease in the volume of business 
transacted during November, chiefly due to a 
reduction in farm placements, though there 
were fewer placements in all other industrial 
groups. 

The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was $11.31 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.28 for November; $11.17 for December, 
1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for 
December, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; 
$10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for Decem- 
ter, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for 
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December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 
for December, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, was 146.7 for December, as com- 
pared with 148.6 for November; 151.8 for 
December, 1927; 150.3 for December, 1926; 
163.5 for December, 1925; 160.9 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; 158.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 
for December, 1922; 150.6 for December, 
1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (peak); and 205.6 for December, 
1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1928, was much less than during 
the previous month, but greater than in De- 
cember, 1927. Eight disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during the month involv- 
ing 449 workpeople and resulting in a loss of 
8,628 working days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1928, were twelve disputes, 
1,712 workpeople and 21,953 working days; 
and for December, 1927, nine disputes, 301 
workpeople and 5,164 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received an ap- 
Disputes plication for a Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion from the locomotive 


firemen and _ hostlers em- 
ployed on the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and a board was 
established accordingly. The Board estab- 
lished in connection with the dispute in the 
printing industry at Calgary, noted in the 
last issue, was completed by the appointment 
of a chairman. A full account of the proceed- 
ings under the Act during the month will be 
found on page 13. 


In the section of this issue 


Change in the dealing with the employ- 


base of ment situation as reported 
employment to the Dominion Bureau of 
indexes Statistics by employers, 

notice is given of the 


change in the base of the index of employ- 
ment. The use of a new base for the em- 
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ployment index maintained by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has long been under dis- 
cussion, as the January, 1920, base heretofore 
used is now obselete, besides possessing the 
disadvantage of being a single-month base in 
a highly abnormal period. After much de- 
liberation it was decided that the new base 
should be the average of the 1926 payrolls of 
the reporting firms. The work of calculating 
the individual bases for the co-operating em- 
ployers, and of recalculating the index num- 
bers for past years upon the new base has 
now been effected, and from January 1, 1929, 
the indexes published in the monthly reports 
will refer to the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


In order to give comparisons in greater de- 
tail than is possible in the monthly articles, 
the 1928 Annual Review of Employment, 
given on another page of this issue, has been 
somewhat enlarged to show monthly index 
numbers for every month from January, 1921, 
as recalculated upon the 1926 base, for the 
economic areas and main industrial groups. 
Index numbers for the leading cities are also 
given on the new base for each month since 
January, 1922, no earlier figures being avail- 
able. Finally, monthly index numbers for 
some 65 cities are shown on the new base for 
the five years 1924-1928. 


In the past, the index numbers have re- 
flected the change in the employment af- 
forded by the reporting firms in a given unit 
for any month, from that afforded by the 
same firms in January, 1920, as 100 per cent. 
The 1920 factor in the indexes having been 
constant throughout the record, it was only 
necessary to find the percentage relationship 
between the 1926 average index for any par- 
ticular industry or locality, and that for the 
same unit in other months, in order that this 
new index might express for the particular 
month, the relationship existing between the 
current situation in that industry or locality 
and its 1926 average employment. This 
method, which possesses the great advantage 
of simplicity, has accordingly been followed 
in recalculating upon the 1926 base the in- 
dexes for past months. From January 1, 1929, 
the use of the figures for 1926 as 100 has 
ceased, and future indexes will be computed 
in the manner heretofore used, but with the 
1926 average of employment afforded by the 
reporting firms as 100 per cent. 


The Bureau expresses its appreciation of 
the prompt and regular co-operation that has 
been rendered by individual employers in all 
lines of industry, in furnishing the data upon 
which these indexes are based. 
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; Late in December, the Fed- 
Joint Advisory 


eral Government author- 
Board on Civil ized by Order in Council 
Service the establishment of an 
Superannuation advisory committee to deal 
Act with questions arising i 


connection with the admin- 
istration of the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act and proposed amendments to the Act 
and of regulations made in pursuance of it. 
This action was taken by the Government 
after numerous requests for it had been pre- 
sented by various Civil Service organizations. 
The committee is composed of ten members, 
five representing the administrative side and 
five to be chosen to represent the organized 
Civil Service. On the Government’s side the 
Department of Finance is to be represented 
by three of its officials, the Department of 
Justice by one, and the Department of Insur- 
ance by one. For the Civil Service the postal 
workers’ associations will name one repre- 
sentative, while each of the following organi- 
zations will name one representative: Civil 
Service Federation of Canada; Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa; the Professional Insti- 
tute of Civil Servants; and the Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada. 


The Old Age Pensions Act 


Old age which was adopted in the 
pensions in Union of South Africa 
South Africa during the parliamentary 


session of 1928, came 
definitely into force on January 1, 1929. The 
provisions of the Act follow the main recom- 
mendations of the special commission on Old 
Age Pensions, whose report was outlined in 
the Lasour GazeTte, June, 1928, page 589. 
After the passing of the Act, six commis- 
sioners were appointed to organize the work 
of its administration. These officers ceased to 
function on January 1, and the administration 
of the Act is now centralized at the head 
pensions office at Pretoria. The magistrates 
in all districts except six, have been appointed 
to act as District Officers, special arrangements 
being made for the more populous centres. 
Application forms are obtainable on applica- 
tion to the magistrates, postmasters and 
officers in charge of police stations. They 
may be submitted by any white or coloured 
person who attained the age of 65 on or before 
January 1, 1929. Applicants must be domi- 
ciled and resident of the Union at the time 
of application, and must have been British 
subjects for five years, and ordinarily resident 
in the Union for fifteen out of the twenty 


years immediately preceding the date of 
application. Pensions cannot be assigned, 
transferred, pledged or hypothecated, or 
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attached, They may be suspended in the 
event of misconduct and are not payable 
when pensioners are confined in a mental 
hospital, prison, etc. If it is deemed to be 
inadvisable to pay a pension to a pensioner 
direct, payment may be made to some person 
. acting on his behalf. Pensions may be paid 
to institutions such as hospitals and homes for 
old people in respect of pensioners supported 
_ and under treatment in these institutions. 


A pension will be discontinued in respect 
of any absence of the pensioner frdbm the 
Union in excess of sixty consecutive days, 
unless reciprocal arrangements have been 
entered into with the country in which he is 
living during his absence. 

Machinery will be set up for the review of 
pension awards where the circumstances of 
the pensioners may be changed. At any time 
subsequent to the award of the pension the 
commissioner may require the pensioner to 
furnish him with a statement of his means, 
and if after investigation the commissioner is 
satisfied that the pension be discontinued, in- 
creased or reduced, he may take action 
accordingly. 

Old age pensions are granted to persons of 
small means who have reached the age of 65 
years. The pensions for Europeans is £30 per 
annum and for coloured persons (not includ- 
ing natives), £18 per annum, the means limit 
being £54 and £36 respectively. If the income 
is below £24 and £18 respectively, the full 
pension is paid, and as the means increase to 
£51 and £33 respectively, the pension is 
reduced in the same proportion. 


In addition to the work 
already carried on by 
dental clinic McGill University, Mont- 
at Montreal real, in the interest of 
General Hospital industrial health (Lasour 

GazeTTE, December, 1928, 
page 1318), a night clinic, known as the 
Industrial Dental Clinic, is now in operation 
at the Montreal General Hospital, under the 
auspices of the Hospital and the University. 
This clinic is designed for workmen who are 
able to pay something, but are unable to pay 
the usual dental fees. No cases are treated 
free, but the charges are as moderate as it 
is posible to make them. The charges vary 
with the time taken by the dentist, and are 
based on a running cost of $4 an hour. This 
running cost covers the salaries of the dentists 
and the clerk and the cost of materials. The 
General Hospital donates the space without 
charge. The clinic operates from 7 until 9 
each night, except Saturdays and Sundays. 
All communications in regard to this clinic 


Industrial 


should be addressed to Dr. Frank G. Pedley, 


The Industrial Clinic, Montreal General 
Hospital. 

An agreement was reached 
Union recently between the Chi- 
representation cago and Alton Railroad 
in railway and fourteen railwaymen’s 
management organizations, on the sub- 


in United States ject of union representa- 
tion. This agreement, which 
settles a controversy that began more than five 
years ago, is the latest step in a development 
initiated in February, 1923, after a long period 
of negotiation between the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and the shop craft unions. 

The so-called “B. and O.” plan was later 
adopted with minor modifications by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. 

In the case of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, the controversy began in May, 1923, 
when representatives of the shop craft em- 
ployees requested a conference with the man- 
agement to negotiate rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions. Since 1922 they had been 
required to be members of company-controlled 
associations, dues for which were deducted 


_from their wages by the company. This con- 


ference was refused, and the employees made 
an ex parte submission of the dispute to the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, while 
the company continued in its policy of non- 
recognition of the shop unions, although 85 
per cent of the shop workers were members in 
good standing of the standard trade union 
organizations. 

It has been largely at the imsistence of a 
mediator from the Federal Board of Media- 
tion that the company has accepted the agree- 
ment and conceded recognition of the fourteen 
trade unions for the purpose of making agree- 
ments and settling disputes. It has also been 
agreed that the existing schedule of rules gov- 
erning shop workers will be replaced by an 
agreement. 


Replying to a _ resolution 
Provision for adopted by the Ontario 
vocational Boys’ Parliament urging 


the government to create a 
vocational branch within 
the present Department of 
Education, the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 
Minister of Education, pointed out that such 
legislation already existed in the province. 

The legislation referred to is the School 
Law Amendment Act, 1921, which amended 
the High Schools Act by adding a section as 
follows:— 


“50a. Subject to the approval of the min- 
ister, a high school board or a board of educa- 


guidance in 
Ontario schools 
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tion may appoint one or more officers qualified 
according to the regulations to collect and dis- 
tribute information regarding available occu- 
pations and employments, and to offer such 
counsel to the pupils of the schools under the 
charge of the board as will enable them to 
plan intelligently for their vocational and edu- 
cational advancement and every person so ap- 
pointed shall be subject to the control of the 
board.” en 

Mr. Ferguson pointed out that “it is evi- 
dent that many of our people are unaware 
of the scope of our educational work or its 
possibilities under existing legislation. The 
legislation is there and the government stands 
ready to assist by grants. It is now a matter 
for the local educationalists. 

A correspondent writing in the Toronto 
Globe on January 2, 1929, describes the re- 
cent progress of vocational guidance in the 
state of New York. Vocational guidance, he 
said, has now become an essential part of 
the program of many high schools in the 
state. Forty-five minutes must be spent each 
day by the older pupils in studying selected 
occupations. “The state is providing no less 
than two-thirds of the salary of specially 


trained teachers who are generally called | 


counsellors, and whose main duties are to 
teach life-career and try-out classes, to make 
intelligence and aptitude tests and to guide 


individual pupils as to the occupation they: 


should follow. Also these vocational special- 
ists keep in touch with employers and em- 
ployment agencies with a view to suitably 
placing those leaving the school for good. 
Nor do their duties stop even here. Until 
the pupils become of age the school counsel- 
lor is supposed to keep trace of them, and, 
if need arise, to advise a transfer from one 


job to another better suited to those con- — 


cerned.” 


The British Columbia 
Labour statistics Gazette, December 20, 1928, 
in British published the draft forms 
Columbia prepared under the provi- 
sions of the Department 

of Labour Act, for the collection of statistical 
and other information in regard to industry 
in the province. The information secured 
from the employers by means of these returns 
is used as the basis of the full and informative 
annual reports of the provincial Department 
on the prevailing conditions of labour. In 
addition to details regarding the nature of 
their products, employers are required to 
furnish the following information regarding 
their operations during the past year:— 

Total salary and wage payments during the 
year; 

Average number of wage earners (not in- 
cluding salaried officials) ; 


Nationality of employees on payroll for 
week of employment of the highest number; 

Number of wage earners classified in groups 
according to amount of wages paid/ thirty 
such groups being specified ; 

Number of hours per week worked normally 
by wage earners; 

Capital invested, showing fixed and work- 
ing capital; 

Value of production, including gross value, | 
or total value of all commodities produced; 
and net value, or gross value less cost of 
materials used only in manufacture; 

Normal hourly rates of wages paid to the 
different classes of male employees. 

Employers are obliged by the terms of the 
Act to supply this information, the correct- 
ness of their replies being vouched for. 


2 In a brief study of employ- 


Increased ment conditions in Canada 
‘employment during the past eight years, 
during past Professor Michell of Mc- 
year Master University, Toronto, 


writing in the December 
issue of Industrial Canada, points out that the 
advance in all industries in 1928 was steady 
all round, and in the case of one or two 
industries was truly remarkable. 

“In conclusion,’ he says, “it may be seen 
that the post-war recession is now definitely 
over, and jndustry ts going forward at an 
accelerated speed. The depression of 1924 and 
1925 was a set-back but not a serious or last- 
ing one, and whatever lull in the business 
activity may come in the future, it will not 
be so severe as to bring us back again to the 
Jow levels of former years.” 

Mr. Michell bases his conclusions on the 
statistics published monthly in the Lasour 
GazETTE, including trade union returns: on 
unemployment among their members, and on 
returns from employers showing the number 
of their workers each month. “The Depart- 
ment has been able,” he says, “to build up 
during the course of years a highly valuable 
mass of figures from which conclusions of the 
greatest importance may be drawn. 

The annual averages,’ he continues, “are 
exceedingly interesting as showing the trends 
which have been visible during the post-war 
years. It will be observed that there was a 
long period, from 1921-26, when employment 
was below the level of 1920, but with the 
coming of greater activity in 1925 the average 
shot over the former mark and in 1927-28 
is well above it. The depression of 1924-25 
is well marked. The only regrettable item in 
the whole series is logging, and even the pros- 
perity of 1928 has not been able to raise the 
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figure. The steadily dwindling amounts of 
lumber imported also bear evidence to the 
difficulties of the industry. The most remark- 
able advance of all is certainly in the con- 
struction group, where the advance has been 
quite phenomenal.... Since the war, and 
with ‘ever increasing volume, the needs of 
industry and commerce have called for build- 
ing programs undreamed of a few years ago.” 


In the same article Professor 


Remedies Michell comments on the 
for seasonal wide prevalence of seasonal 
unemployment unemployment in Canada, 


attributable largely to the 

nature of the climate. What stands out most 
clearly, he says, is that between October and 
January there is a difference of 11 per cent 
in the volume of employment. The most 
highly seasonal industries are logging and con- 
struction, followed by clay, glass and stone, 
with a variation of 21:2 per cent; rubber, 
with a variation of 15-9 per cent; and pulp 
and paper with a variation of 15:5 per cent. 

“Seasonal unemployment,” Mr. Michell 
points out, “is an evil for both the workers 
and the employers. The working force be- 
comes disorganized, good workers drift away, 
and new ones taken on at periods of increased 
demand have to be taught their jobs. Labour 
turnover, if it is large, is always a serious loss, 
and any means than can be devised whereby 
it may be minimized are of value to industry 
ag a whole.” 

The methods now used for minimizing sea- 
sonal unemployment are classified as follows: 
—(a) intelligent planning at least a year in 
advance; (b) the development of a permanent 
demand for standard types of goods which 
may be made for stock; (c) training of 
employees in several operations to facilitate 
inter-department transfer; (d) co-operation 
with retailers to spread the delivery of orders 
throughout the season, or where it is possible 
to secure advance orders far ahead. 


On December 18 the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, announced in the 
House of Commons the 
government’s programme 
of action for the relief of the distress pre- 
valiling in the mining areas in consequence 
‘of unemployment. The primary object of 
the government’s policy, he said, was the 
training and transference (including migra- 
tion) of the unemployed workers, and for 
this purpose $10,000,000 would be expended in 
the current financial year, while it was es- 


Transfer of 
unemployed 
workmen in 
Great Britain 


timated that for 1929 the amount expended 
would be $15,000,000. The House would be 
asked, he said, to vote $500,000 to assist the 
removal of needy families to other areas, 
and to grant authority for governmen*® con- 
tributions to the Lord Mayor of London’s 
relief fund, equal to the amount subscribed 
by the public. 

The Prime Minister stated that the transfer 
of workers from the distressed areas was pro- 
ceeding steadily and with increased effective- 
ness, but it was hindered by two main diffi- 
culties, first, that married men found it diffi- 
cult to leave their homes unless special as- 
sistance was available for the removal and 
resettlement of their families; second, that 
the number of men who have been unem- 
ployed over a long period were in danger of 
losing the physical fitness which was necessary 
to qualify them for work elsewhere, and the 
needs of these men could only be partly met 
by extension of the existing training schemes, 
for which provision had already been made. 


‘In order to meet the second difficulty the 


Government is considering the establishment 
of courses of occupational training to fit the 
men to receive aid for a subsequent transfer 
to employment. In areas where further em- 
ployment is not likely to be available in the 
near future such training would increase their 


value as applicants for employment  else- 
where. 

Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
Need fora United States Commissioner 
safety code for of Labour Statistics, dis- 
construction cussed the accident record 
indusiry of the construction industry 


in the course of an address 
before the 12th New York Industrial Safety 
Congress in December. This record for the 
construction group shows a much more de- 
cided upward trend than the records of other 
industries. “When you see that Ohio charges 
a premium rate of $4 per hundred dollars of 
payroll for masonry work, building chimneys 
only, that it charges $7.50 per hundred dollars 
of payroll for structural iron work, while it 
charges only $3.50 per hundred dollars of pay- 
roll for coal mining, one is dazed that the 
men in the building industry in the United 
States do not get together and agree upon 
some intelligent building safety code that is 
sufficiently specific to be really effective in 
accident prevention.” 

Dr. Stewart considers that most of the ex- 
isting state codes are out of date, through 
New York, Wisconsin and Ohio are now 
engaged in the work of revising their codes. 
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“The time, however, is ripe for a council of 
all the States to review their building laws 
in consonance with the new methods and 
types of building, and inasmuch as building 
contractors are becoming more and more en- 
gaged in interstate business the wisdom of hay- 
ing a building safety code that all the States 
could adopt, thus making the regulations uni- 
form, becomes more and more apparent.” 

Dr. Stewart points out that there are two 
sources of government Regulations, this state- 
ment being true for Canada as for the United 
States. The States or provinces have laws 
which have for their objective the safety of 
employees; and the cities have laws which for 
the most part have for their objective the 
safety of the public. “Then we have the 
construction of government buildings, over 
which matter the State nor the city inspectors 
have any jurisdiction, while the government 
has no safety laws touching the construction 
of such buildings.” He suggests that there 
is no reason why a general construction safety 
act should not be passed to govern instruc- 
tion work on government buildings. 


By a proclamation appear- 
ing in the Ontario Gazette, 
December 29, 1928, effect is 
given to the section added 
to the Ontario Mining Act 
at the last session of the provincial legislature 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1928, page 464), pro- 
viding for the annual examination of under- 
ground workers. This provision was made in 
view of the risk of silicosis and tuberculosis 
of the respiratory organs, to which workmen 
exposed to silica dust. are specially subject. 

In 1926 silicosis was classed as an “indus- 
trial disease” compensable under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province 
(Lasour GazeTre, May, 1926, page 450). The 
rates of compensation payable in respect to 
this disease were noted in the issue for last 
April, page 341. An article on another page 
of the present issue describes the facts con- 
nected with silicosis, this article being part 
of an address by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, 
Director of Industrial Hygiene, and chairman 
of the Silicosis Board of the province, 
delivered at the last annual convention of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1928, page 
609). 


Prevention of 
silicosis in 
Ontario 


In Great Britain the De- 
partmental Committee on 
Compensation for Industrial 
Diseases which reported in 
1907 found that silicosis, 
ie., fibroid phthisis of the lungs due to 


Compensation 
for silicosis in 
Great Britain 


-medical boards. 


inhalation of silica dust, is oe trade 
disease among workers in v&rious trades— 
including potters engaged in certain processes. 
They saw practical difficulties in the way of 
scheduling the disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1906, and they recom- 
mended that it should be dealt with in special 
trade schemes. In 1918 special powers were 
obtained in the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act of that year which empowered 
the Secretary of State to make compensation 
schemes for specified industries involving 
exposure to silica dust. In adidtion to pre- 
scribing the scales of compensation to be 
allowed in any scheme, the Act authorized 
the inclusion in any scheme of provisions for 
(1) the establishment of a general trade com- 
pensation fund to which all employers in the 
particular industry should be required to sub- 
scribe, and out of which all expenses arising 
under the scheme should be paid; (2) the 
settlement of claims by joint committees of 
employers and workmen under an independent 
chairman; and (3) the appointment of special 
medical officers to carry out periodic exam- 
inations of the workmen, and to give certifi- 
cates under the scheme. The Act of 1918 was 
amended by the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1924, the chief modifications 
of the earlier Act being that power was given 
to provide in any scheme for the suspension 
of workmen suffering from tuberculosis apart 
rom silicosis, and for the appointment of 
The two Acts are now con- 
solidated in Section 47 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1925. 


Labour organization in Ger- 
many is described by Fritz 
Kummer, of Stuttgart, in 
the current issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United 
States Department of Labour. There are 
three main labour organizations in Germany, 
each having its separate federation: the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour, including agricul- 
ture and industrial workers, having 4,415,600 
members at the beginning of 1928; the Gen- 
eral Federation of Salaried Employees, with 
411,700 members; and the General Federation 
of Government Officials, with 180,000 mem- 
bers. These three organizations, it is stated, 
are on the friendliest terms among them- 
selves. “There is perhaps not a single ques- 
tion of general importance which is not 
jointly discussed or made a common concern. 
At the convention of one, the others are 
represented by delegates. This close co-opera- 
tion is also to be found among the member- 
ship and on the floors of the factories.” 


Organized 
labour and 
public policy 
in Germany 


A 
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Organized labour in Germany holds a 
unique position also in regard to matters of 
public policy. “There is hardly a phase in 
economic and social life in which the unions 
do not assist and co-operate to a high degree. 
Their representatives co-operate with econ- 
omic organizations in the making of commer- 
cial treaties, the fixing of prices for coal, 
potash, etc. the employment service, the 
building of dwellings, protective legislation 
for tenants, the administration for the State 
sick benefit, accident and sickness insurance, 
and during the year that has elapsed since 
the enactment of the law for labour tribunals 
they have assisted in the appointment of 
judges. The labour tribunals now handle all 
disputes between workers and employers, dis- 
putes concerning tariff agreements, wage con- 
tracts, questions on industrial management, 
and similar problems.” 

An account of the labour courts established 
under an act which took effect on July 1, 
1927, was given in the Lasour Gazette, April, 
1927, page 367. 





Strict adherence to that section of the Coal 
Mines Act relating to the inspection and ex- 
amination of safety lamps used in and around 
coal mines is being demanded by the district 
mines inspectors since the disaster at Cole- 
man, Alberta, recently, when two miners lost 
their lives through the failure of proper use 
of the safety lamp. 





The Toronto City Council, at a special 
meeting on December 17, unanimously de- 
cided to petition the provincial government 
to establish a home for aged couples, so that 
married men and women may not be sepa- 
rated in the declining years of their life. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowance Commission of 
Ontario, during the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1928, disbursed the sum of $2,190,638 
to mothers and their families in the province. 
(The provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, and the extent of the provisions made 
thereunder in the two fiscal years 1925-26 and 
1926-27, were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1928, page 1337.) The total for 
last year compares with $2,007,087 distributed 
in the preceding year. The number of 
mothers participating was 5,170, and that of 
the children provided for was 15,505. 

Of the total amount disbursed during the 
year recently closed, $986,586.50 was con- 
tributed by the municipalities, including 43 
counties, 26 cities, nine separated towns and 


The Canadian Congress Journal, December, 
1928, contains a summary of the various pro- 
vincial laws and regulations governing indus- 
trial safety and hygiene in Canada. The sur- 
vey is intended to indicate both the extent of 
existing legislatiqn and also the gaps existing 
in certain places, and to show what changes 
or additional measures may be necessary to 
secure greater uniformity in provincial legis- 
lation and more adequate protection of the 
workers. 





During the month of December a total of 
5,649 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 


dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 29 of them 


being fatal cases. In schedule 2 industries, 
450 accidents were reported, including 5 fatal 
cases; and 356 accidents were reported in 
Crown undertakings, 2 of which were fatal, 
making in all 6,455 accidents, of which 36 
were fatal. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of the province of Quebec opened a perman- 
ent office at 89 Notre Dame street, Montreal, 
early in December. The Commission, it is 
stated, will not hold judicial sittings outside 
the city of Quebec, and the Montreal office 
will be used for the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation and of giving technical and legal 
advice to all enquirers. Mr. Joseph Gauthier 
is the advisor on technical, and Mr. Maurice 
Parent on legal matters. 





The Ontario Government is stated to be 
giving serious consideration to a proposal 
made by the Port Arthur City Council that 
fathers left without their wives and with 
families to support should be provided for in 
the same manner as mothers under the 
Mother’s Allowance Act. 


in Ontario, 1927-3 


the Indian Reserves. The cost to the prov- 
nce was $1,183,667.50. Approximately $200,- 
000 was distributed in judicial districts, where 
the full amount paid is met by the province. 

By co-operation of the Provincial Treasury, 
some 5,200 cheques, totalling $190,154, were 
mailed on December 20, eight days in ad- 
vance of the usual monthly mailing date, in 
order that the homes concerned would be 
provided with funds at Christmas. 

Causes of dependence, in order of preva- 
lence, were incapacitation of the father of 
the children; widowhood, fatherless children; 
desertion of the family by the father, where 
the period of desertion is in excess of three 
years; foster mothers to orphaned children. 


- 
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SLR RT a a aS 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


OP HE employment situation throughout 
Canada at the end of December was com- 
mented upon by the superintendents of the 
Employment Service of Canada as follows:— 


The agricultural industry in the Province of 
Nova Scotia was quiet. The fishing industry 
reported rather fair catches. The holiday 
season and winter conditions had interfered 
seriously with the logging operations, with the 
result that this industry had not made its 
customary headway up to the end of the 
month. Apart from the construction of a 
large pulp and paper mill, there was not 
much building activity proceeding throughout 
the province, except in Halifax where numer- 
ous projects were being gone ahead with, in 
consequence of which the volume of employ- 
ment being afforded in this industry was 
substantially in excess of the normal for the 
season. Coal mining was fairly active with 
production not unfavourable for the time of 
year. The manufacturing groups showed 
normal activity, with the iron and steel group 
being fairly busy. Transportation was stated 
to be heavy, while trade was quiet. 


As in Nova Scotia, the agricultural industry 
in the Province of New Brunswick was very 
quiet. Fishing catches in this province were 
of a fair size. Weather conditions had been 
holding up operations in the logging industry 
but work seemed to be experiencing a speeding- 
up at the end of the month. Manufacturers 
reported a fair level of production for the 
time of year. The volume cf construction 
work in hand was not unsatisfactory for the 
season, although it showed some considerable 
decrease from the summer volume. The trans- 
portation industry was busy, particularly at 
St. John, at which point activity was stimu- 
lated by the work consequent upon the winter 
port season. 


The employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported that there was practically no 
demand for farm workers. Some curtailment 
of logging operations had already been noted, 
though several hundred bush workers had been 
placed. Manufacturing industries were stated 
to be quite busy, except in the case of the 
boot and shoe and leather lines, where opera- 
tions were below capacity. A few orders were 
being received for additional workers in some 
factories, notably pulp and paper and electric 
power plants. While the demand for building 
labourers showed a marked falling off, Mont- 
real and Quebec reported substantial programs 
of work as being continued during the winter. 


The closing of the port in Montreal had in- 
creased the volume of rail traffic. Holiday 
trade had been good, and business was stated 
to be quite satisfactory apart from the in- 
creased business due to holiday purchases. In 
the Women’s Division the usual shortage of 
applicants, accentuated by the Christmas and 
New Year holidays, was reported. 


A few calls for winter farm hands were 
being registered with the Ontario employment 
offices. Though few new building and con- 
struction projects were being opened up 
throughout this province, work on buildings. 
already in hand was continuing in considerable 
volume, with the result that unemployment 
among tradesmen in this industry was at a 
comparatively low figure for the season Fac- 
tories seemed busy, and some workers were 
being taken on at different points, with diffi- 
culty reported in locating certain classes of 
skilled men. In the northern section of the 
province the mining industry reported normal 
production, but few applicants were being 
referred in this industry; little activity was in 
evidence in the logging industry. The usual 
increase in placements of women. domestic 
workers noticeable at Christmas time had 
been reported. Generally speaking, conditions 
throughout Ontario seemed very favourable 
for the season. 

Few farm placements were renorted from the 
Province of Manitoba. Although construction 
work showed the usual seasonal slackness, 
prospects, particularly in Winnipeg, were good. 
All orders for logging workers registered in 
Manitoba offices-were readily filled from the 
available surplus of applicants. In the central 
and northern section of the province a very 
keen interest in the mining industry was be- 
ing maintained, and development work was 
progressing satisfactorily. The Christmas in- 
crease in trade was stated to be very satis- 
factory, and after Christmas business-continued 
on a rather satisfactory level. Placements of 
women domestic workers were not particularly 
numerous. 

With no scarcity of applicants to fill them, 
few farm orders were being reported to the 
Saskatchewan employment offices. The cus- 
tomary seasonal slackness in the building and 
construction groups was once more quite 
apparent throughout this province. The condi- 
tion of the logging industry was quiet, with 
few calls for additional workers being received. 
Orders for women domestic workers were not 
in very large volume. There was a fair demand 
for general labour in the different offices, but 
there were plenty of applicants to take care 
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of them. General conditions were fairly good, 
considering the season. 

As in the other Prairie Provinces, there were 
not many vacancies for farm workers being 
reported in the Province of Alberta, and there 
were plenty of applicants to fill such orders as 


were coming to hand. Demands for building 
and construction workers were few in number 
and were easily filled. The condition of the 
coal mining industry was rather quiet; the 
strike in the Wayne district was reported to 
be still in effect. The logging industry was 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 

















1928 192 Fo 1 n 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Shel. jade ks 273,058,358] 256,295,802] 215,452,243] 249,832,536] 199,757,166 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption 3)bn ee Sw leis sek 102, 966, 710 112,340, 617 83, 262, 695 94,311, 883 93, 935,872 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 167,013, 618 141, 816, 210 130,277,157 153,118,718 103, 884, 933 
Customs duty collected...... $ |.............. 16,380, 605 18, 614, 418 13, 167, 228 14, 535, 596 14,774,284 
Bank debits to Individual 

accounts.......-. DER OCRES AEE. Hall aR EO 4,431, 843,134] 4,272,.541,050| 4,274,077,902] 4,150,724, 796) 3,511,830, 245 
Bank notes in circulation...... SESE Ce 186, 631, 654 190,304,248 182,747,049 180, 859, 206 185, 621,540 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ |.............- 1,523,495 911] 1,511,595,332] 1,444,528,540] 1,480,955, 703] 1,406,041, 734 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,237, 957,932) 1,227,076,375| 1,082, 732,324] 1,079,401,147| 1,062,413, 992 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

CommMon stocks o. sacisssie susie sree 0 174-0 174-6 159-6 144-0 139-0 136-8 

(4)Preferred stocks...............- 107-4 104-0 106-2 111-8 110-8 107-8 

ee hdd o CERN ate Rar SOr ACR RCES SHON CPUC ERMC RES cnt] MEO Cir ene 111-9 112-3 112-2 111-6 
$Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

CEM ste oe. dere eae ee 146-7 148-6 150-2 151-8 152-2 152-6 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU eae ae MA PEO) ors Casshece $ 21-56 21-52 21-52 21-37 21-27 21-18 
+Business failures, number.......... 211 174 157 182 162 173 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 8, 042, 743 3, 287,479 2,488, 560 3,109,087 2,529,437 2,147,551 
§Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 116-7 119-1 118-9 106-8 107-5 109-0 
*§Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)....... *4-2 “301 *2-2 *5 +2 *3.-9 *3 1 
Emamigrations 42.4} )s5i5 (3s setiodatei ets ae bet 6, 844 8,041 4,566 5,904 9, 433 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
freightas, <a :ctehs S cars 252,589 346, 801 371,473 247,583 312, 450 332, 155 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ |.............- 23,075,115 26; 126220); so. Mee ys 21,086,341 21,058,684 - 
(2)Operating expenses..... Pad Babe thse cn. Pe catorealttens: crete sia alte 19,363, 444 17, 252, 855 16,778, 204 16, 456, 736 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... SNS. SENS 24,358, 668 27,020,332 18,767,251 21,993, 751 21,201,713 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses 
all’ lines hte : ’ i Ree Se eesrseyegs s: 17,052,558 17,014,052 17,094,084 15,617, 957 14, 230,348 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles.. ss BeOS ay oe hil ee ee Ce bay A ee er 5,598, 128,388! 3,835,711, 036] 4,786,263,834| 4,237,616,174 
Building permits.............. Sor leet. anaerdivict 15,822,401 21,511,812 11,744,094 12, 857, 622 18,848,019 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 18, 905, 000 29,038, 200 44,584,908 36,853, 700 30, 260, 500 47,135,400 
Mineral production— 

Pig wee Spd oes ERR ee ete tons 103, 450 95,426 93,186 63,197 37, 989 38,097 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 103,054 108, 463 108, 987 96, 248 80, 730 56,371 

Perroalloys 50s. .geeesenee tons 5,160 4,532 Die ON 4,353 4,512 4,815 

ODM ee Wane. RS BEB sos POUS wer Be tees. 1,694,572 1,702,151 1,866,715 1,746,976 1,469,172 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 535, 821 759,432 1, 202,783 651, 649 1,056,731 1,218,389 
Crude petroleum imports...... gal. |............-. 82,711,000 95-, 738, 000 58,570, 000 54,914,000 66, 941,000 
Ri Der WAPOLES ss nou. <> ace. - MDS alee oak oars haas. tok 6, 270, 000 6,593,000 5,156,000 4,292,000 4,009,000 
Cottonimports seven. oe ee Ibs ae eR, 16,955, 000 13,842,000 19,198,000 11,987,000 6, 684, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

BO DIAn. . Pe yecyies eas Lbeiers ots HOG LEAL ies cteighe catenie s 252,591, 464 205: 843 OOONK near ka ot die 4 DAD O14 TBI ee aiesahs piers 
PIOUP PrOductioNenacic. ase cece DDIS tars eoe eed ce eeaae . 2.130.000 1, 767.000 2, 120.000 2 005,000 
Sugar manufactured...... RED RIT eerie. oy ona a's oreo 96, 937,000 78,478,000} 120,791,000 98,346, 000 72,719,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

ona daily average........ kk: Wehibernen . J okb eis 47,963,000 47,013,000 44,121,000 43,843,000 42,381,000 
(8)Sales of insurance........... SIS 2. HE cant ee 54, 498,000 55,351, 000 48,580,000 44, 639,000 47,818,000 
Newsprint. sn). back ane Sen POLS ee ere ae Meee 223, 645 216, 602 181, 600 190, 293 191, 171 
Automobiles, passenger...........0.|.2ceeceeeeeees 8,154 13,016 2,234 5,178 6, 236 
***Tndex of physical volum 

ee oe 5 it e 4 ea (eee eas Oe 11183 -4 180-9 157-9 148-0 oe 
kadustrial production: +... eee eeate nesses ae T7175°3 187-2 161-5 151-0 ae 

Manufacturihowes he oh Sica ils a igitetds ete {170-3 186-2 140-6 140-3 136- 


Oe ee ee oo 


*Ficures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §For group fi 
**Figures for four weeks ending Dec. 29, 1928, an ¢ 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, 
and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, 


includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automo 
d hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(3)Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart ord, 


this issue. 


slaughterings of cattle, sheep an 
(?)Ineluding lines east of Quebec. 
as100. t?Preliminary. 


d corresponding previous periods. I 
trade, imports, exports, car loadings, 


mining, manufacturing and construction. 


gures see articles elsewhere in 
***The index of the physical 
shares traded 
Manufacturing 
biles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 

()Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
Conn. (4) Revised and based upon 1913 
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quiet, due to adverse weather conditions. Very 
little activity was reported from the several 
women’s divisions. General conditions were 
commented upon as being fair for the time of 
year. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British. Columbia was fairly busy, although 
the holiday season had interfered with opera- 
tions to some extent. Metallic and coal mines 
throughout this province seemed to be experi- 
encing normal activity. A ‘fair volume of 
construction work for the winter season was 
proceeding, with Vancouver specially men- 
tioned in this respect. Manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the province reported normal 
production. General conditions were rather 
fair at the end of the year, though some sur- 
pluses of applicants, not unusually large, were 
reported. 


The seasonal losses in employ- 
ment recorded at the begin- 
ning of December were on a 
smaller scale than on the 
same date in most of the last nine years, and 
the situation continued better than on Decem- 
ber 1 in any previous year of the record. 
Statements were tabulated by the Dnminion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6600 firms, employ- 
ing 981,723 persons, compared with 1,000,239 
in the preceding month; the index (January, 
1920=100), stood at 116-7, compared with 
119-1 on November 1 and with 106-8, 101-1, 
' 95-3, 90-8, 95-7, 95-1 and 87:2 on December 
1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in the Prairie 
Provinces and Ontario. In the Maritime 
Provinces, further though smaller seasonal 
reductions in employment were noted, chiefly 
in construction, but also in lumber mills, while 
logging, mining, trade, services and iron and 
steel showed improvement. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing and construction indicated declines, 
while logging was decidedly busier, and 
important gains were als reported in trans- 
portation and trade. In Ontario, employment 
suffered its first general decline since the early 
spring; trade and logging registered marked 
seasonal increases, and considerable improve- 
ment took place in the pulp and paper and 
textile groups. Construction and lumber mills, 
however, reported large losses, and smaller 
decreases were shown in mining, transportation 
and services. In the Prairie Provinces, there 
was also a reduction in employment; logging, 
mining and trade were much more active, 
while construction registered pronounced 
declines and transportation was quieter. In 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


British Columbia, food canneries and lumber 
mills were slacker, as were construction and 
transportation. On the other hand, trade and 
logging recorded heightened activity. 

Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver reported 
lessened activity; employment advanced in 
Toronto and Hamilton, while Winnipeg showed 
practically no change. In Montreal, manu- 
facturing, transportation and _ construction 
reported a falling-off, but retail establishments 
afforded increased employment. In Quebec, 
there was a decrease, chiefly in construction 
and manufacturing. In Toronto, manufac- 
turers and trade recorded improvement, while 
construction, services and transportation were 
slacker. In Ottawa, further curtailment was 
indicated, chiefly in construction, transporta- 
tion and manufacturing. In Hamilton, manu- 
facturers were decidedly busier, while only 
small changes occurred in other industries. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
there was another large decline, mainly in 
manufacturing. In Winnipeg, improvement 
was reported in trade, but manufacturing and 
construction work released employees. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing, transportation and 
construction showed curtailment; on the other 
hand, trade afforded more employment. 

A substantial reduction in activity occurred 
in manufacturing establishments, mainly in 
lumber and food factories, but to some extant 
also in leather and electric current plants. On 
the other hand, the metal industries, partic- 
ularly iron and steel works, textile and tobacco 
factories afforded more employment. Coal- 
mining, communications, logging and trade 
also registered marked improvement, the gains 
in the last two being especially large. Trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance, 
however, reported reductions, which were very . 
extensive in the latter. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1928. 


The unemployment volume 


TRADE among local trade unions at 
UNION the close of November was 
ReEports somewhat in advance of that 


reported at the end of the 

previous month, as was indi- 
cated by the returns received from 1,672 
labour organizations with a united member- 
ship of 186,528 persons. Of those 4:2 per cent 
were idle on the last day of November, com- 
pared with 3-1 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers in October. Improvement was registered, 
however, over November, 1927, when 5-2 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
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employment. The partial cessation of build- 
ing and construction operations, due to sea- 
sonal dullness, affected the trade union situa- 
tion to a marked degree during November, 
especially in Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Ontario. The unemployment 
reported in the metal trades in Quebec, 
particularly among railway carmen, accounted 
largely for the increase in idleness reported 
during November over the previous month in 
that province. The reductions in activity 
registered by New Brunswick unions over 
October, were very slight, while in Nova 
Scotia no change in the situation occurred. 
Saskatchewan was the only province to reg- 
ister improvement, and this was nominal only. 
When a comparison is made with the returns 
for November, 1927, all provinces with the 
exception of Manitoba recorded heightened 
activity during the month under review, while 
the reductions in employment reported from 
Manitoba were very slight. 
In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the unemployment reg- 
istered by local trade unions at the close of 
November, 1928. 
During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1928, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada referred 28,688 workers to 


positions and effected a total 

of 27,318 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 17,071, of which 13,145 were of men and 
3,926 of women. Placements in casual work 
numbered 10,247. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of 28,656 vacancies, of which 19,075 were 
for men and 9,581 for women. Applications 
for work received at the offices from 29,425 
men and 11,499 women, a total of 40,924. 
These figures are considerably lower than 
those for the preceding month, but only 
slightly less than those for November of last 
year, the reports for October 1928 showing 
61,926 vacancies offered, 70,803 applications 
made and 57,740 placements effected, while in 
November, 1927, there. were recorded 31,162 
vacancies, 44,303 applications for work and 
29,218 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of November, 
1928, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 9. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


Marked expansion was shown in the major 
departments of Canadian productive enter- 
prise during 1928, according to indexes main- 
tained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and published in the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics. The index of the phy- 
sical volume of business, constructed from 
more than thirty factors essential to the na- 
tional welfare, averaged 16.5 per cent higher 
in the first eleven months of 1928 than in the 
same period in 1927. The building industry, 
favoured by the prevailing active conditions, 
showed an.increase of more than 18 per cent 
in the value of new-contracts. The index for 
manufactures, based on the use of output of 
16 important commodities, showed an increase 
of 14 per cent in the monthly average during 
the first eleven months of 1928 as compared 
with the preceding year. The marked in- 
crease in the output of iron and steel was 
probably the most significant in this connec- 
tion, but pronounced gains were shown in the 
output of motor cars, newsprint and flour. 
The imports of crude petroleum and rubber 
increased 25 per cent and 13 per cent respec- 
tively, indicating active conditions in the oil 
and rubber industries. 

The monthly average of the index of min- 
ing, constructed from exports of metals and 
minerals, mint receipts of precious metal and 
production of coal, showed an increase of 9.2 
per cent during the first eleven months of 
1928. The employment in wholesale and re- 
tail trade was 9 per cent greater, indicating 
that the ultimate distribution of commodi- 
ties was in better volume. The gross oper- 
ating revenue of Canadian railways during 
the first nine months of 1928 was $389,226,000, 
an increase of nearly 11 per cent over 1927. 
Owing partly to the heavy grain traffic from 
September to November, the gain in the gross 
operating revenues of the two large railway 
systems during the first eleven months of 
1928 was nearly 18 per cent. 


An official bulletin issued on December 14 
gives an estimate of $1,054,000,000 for the 
value of the principal field crops in 1928. 
This compares with $1,134,000,000 in 1927 and 
$1,105,000,000 in 1926. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces the value of production in 1928 showed 
an increase in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and a decline in Alberta. Decreases were 
shown in Ontario and Quebec and in British 
Columbia, while gains were apparent in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Reve- 
nue shows that in November, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 
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tion amounted to $102,966,710, as compared 
~ with $112,.340,617 in the preceding month and 
with $94,311,883 in November, 1927. The 
chief imports in November, 1928, were: iron 
and its products, $21,539,297; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $16,397,376; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $16,235,668. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
November, 1928, amounted to $167,013,618 as 
compared with $141,816,210 in October, 1928, 
and with $153,118,718 in November, 1927. The 
chief exports in November, 1928, were: agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$97,506,781; wood, wood products and paper, 
$25,212,999; and animals and animal products, 
$15,451,216. . 

In the seven months ending November, 
1928, exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$940,799,741 and imports $841,728 ,992. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued in 63 
AWARDED. cities during November was 


$15,822,401, as compared with 
$21,511,812 in October, 1928, and with $12,- 
857,622 in November, 1927. 

According to the MacLean Building Review 
for January, 1929, building in Canada during 
_ 1928 reached its peak. The total value of 
contracts awarded for all types of construc- 
tion in the Dominion reached a level which 
over-topped that of 1912, the outstanding year 
heretofore. The total value of contracts 
awarded as compiled by Maclean Building 
Reports, Ltd., amounted to $472,032,600 for 
1928, as compared with $463,083,000 in 1912 
and $418,951,000 for 1927, an increase of 12.6 
per cent over 1927. The increase of 1927 over 
1926 was 12.3 per cent. 


Ontario continues to lead the provinces in 
value of new work, although there was a 
slight falling off of 3.9 per cent from 1927. 
On the other hand, all the other provinces 
show increases, with the exception of Mani- 
toba. Quebec increased $11,000,000 for the 
year, or 8.2 per cent. Nova Scotia, with usu- 
ally a small volume of construction, started 
several large projects and shows an increase 
of 408.6 per cent. Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
New Brunswick also show splendid increases. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1928, was much less than during 
November, the number of employees in- 
volved being much lower, but the time loss in 
man working days was greater than during 
December, 1927. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month eight disputes, involving 449 


workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
8,628 working days, as compared with twelve 
disputes, involving 1,712 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 21,953 working days in 
November. In December, 1927, there were on 
record nine disputes involving 301 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 5,164 working 
days. No new disputes commenced during 
December and four of the disputes carried over 
from November terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were on record four strikes and _ lockouts 
affecting 290 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.31 at the beginning of 
December, as compared with $11.28 for Novem- 
ber; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for 
December, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The most important increase was a seasonal 
advance in the price of eggs, while less im- 
portant increases occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, beans and mutton. The prices 
of beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, 
rolled oats, rice, evaporated apples, granu- 
lated sugar and potatoes declined. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.56 at the be- 
ginning of December, as compared with $21.52 
for November; $21.37 for December, 1927; 
$21.41 for December, 1926; $21.87 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 
for December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 
1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for 
December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the. 
peak) ; $21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 146.7 for December, as compared 
with 148.6 for November; 151.8 for Decem- 
ber, 1927; 150.3 for December, 1926; 163.5 for 
December, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 
153.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for. 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); and 205.6 for December, 1918. In the- 
grouping according to chief component: 
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materials five of the eight main groups were 
lower, one was higher and two were unchanged. 
The goups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for grains, flour, potatoes, hay 
and rubber; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for meats, eggs, 
fish, hides and leather, which more than offset 
higher prices for livestock and furs; the Non- 


Ferrous Metals group, due to declines in the 
prices of silver, lead, tin and solder; the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
chiefly to lower prices for glycerine; and the 
Iron and its Products group. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group advanced, 
due mainly to higher prices for cotton. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group and 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group were un- 
changed. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1928 


OERINGS the month of December an ap- 

plication for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received from locomotive fire- 
men and hostlers employed on Eastern Lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Fourteen hundred employees were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which grew 
out of failure by the parties concerned to agree 
upon the adoption of a proposed revision of 
one of the articles of the schedule. A Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished, constituted as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. L. Bond, Montreal, P.Q., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members, and Messrs. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
R. L. Calder, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., members 
appointed on the recommendation of the com- 
pany and employees, respectively. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazette to the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute between the employ- 
ing printers of Calgary and the Calgary Typo- 
graphical Union No. 449, and to the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. James H. Garden and An- 
drew Davison, both of Calgary, Alberta, 
as members thereof on the recommendation 
of the employers and employees, respect- 
ively. On December 11 the Board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Harry W. Lunney, of Calgary, 
as chairman, on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members. 

The December number of the Lasour 
GazETTE also contained reference to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Harold Fisher, K.C., of 
Ottawa, as chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 


with a dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees being 
members of Division 591, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. Owing to the illness of 
the chairman, Board proceedings were inter- 
rupted after several sittings had been held. 
Mr. Fisher died on December 19, 1928, and 
on January 2, Dr. Adam Shortt, of Ottawa, 
was appointed to replace the late Mr. Fisher 
as chairman on the recommendation of the 
other Board members. 





Increase in Minor Industrial 
Accidents 


In 1928, up to the end of November, more 
industrial accidents had been reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board than 
in the whole of 1927. The total number in 
eleven months of 1928 was 72,943, and the 
total for the year 1927 was 71,979. Many 
more minor accidents are reported than in 
former years, according to the figures com- 
piled by Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, covering the last year on which 
final figures are available, and showing the 
average cost of accidents on which compen- 
sation or medical aid was awarded under 
Schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the past several years. These figures 
are as follows:— 








Average 
Total 

Year cost per 

cost accident 
$ 5? Cte: 
TOL pec ote eae cea eas as 4,277,034 134 09 
VOD ASE a iercrcictet ete aitatae taiar notes 4,323 ,801 114 73 
1923: Wesco ies ot des otra ieuaka icin 4,977,331 107 11 
TODS Reiter cae a cir Sieve soit e ofae: 4,746,314 107 20 
19025 ee ee ee tere ae, 4,438,802 95 77 
1926 ere cscs oe bins as Mae oe 4,711,970 92 80 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


IVE new decisions were recently given by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the 
Order of Telegraphers, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, November, 
1928, and in previous issues. The third report 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 338.—Canadian National Railways 
(Adantic region) and Order of Raii- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


This case concerned the claim of certain 
employees for payment of wages for federal 
legal holidays. A work train crew was noti- 
fied on June 29, 1927, that they would not be 
required for duty on July 1 and 2, these days 
being public holidays. The employees claimed 
that the crews were actually held for service 
and not used, and that if it was not the inten- 
tion of the company to pay for the days on 
which they were held, the men should have 
been so advised, and given an opportunity to 
secure runs out of their terminal either in 
assigned or unassigned service. 

The company denied that in estimating the 
wages due to trainmen assigned to work train 
service, legal holidays had ever been con- 
sidered as working days, or paid for as such 
when men were laid off on such holidays. 

The Board held that federal holidays were 
not regarded as “working days,” and the 
claim of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 339.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew in assigned passenger 
service were held away from their home ter- 


minal for about 254 hours, owing to a block- 
ade of snow on the line. They claimed pay- 
ment for all time of detention, but only one 
day’s pay, or 150 miles, was allowed. This 
claim was made under Article F, Clause B, of 
the current schedule, which is as follows:— 

In the event of train being late, passenger 
trainmen away from home terminal will be paid 
terminal delay from the time train is due to 
depart until it has departed. Passenger train- 
men at home terminal will be notified of time 
train is due, and will not be paid for lapsed 
time. 

Under this article the men claimed one mile 
for every three minutes delayed beyond the 
advertised departure time of their train, up 
to the time their train actually left the ter- 
minal. This time was reduced by the com- 
pany, and crews were paid 150 miles, or a 
minimum day for each twenty-four-hour 
period crews were delayed. 


The Railways contended that it did not ap- 
pear equitable to pay employees more wages 
when not working than they would have 
earned had they been working, and that no 
rule would contemplate having such an effect. 

The Board found that the schedule rule 
would necessarily apply in the absence of any 
special arrangement between the Railways and 
the employees. The claim of the employees 
was therefore sustained. 


Case No. 340.—Canadian Pacific Railways 
(Western lines) and Order of Railway _ 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Leco- 
motive Engineers. 


An engineer and conductor were dismissed 
for alleged responsibility in connection with a 
collision which resulted in loss of life and 
damage to property. The employees denied 
having received a certain order changing the 
place at which the two trains should have 
passed, and accordingly the Board, recogniz- 
ing the element of doubt in the case due to 
lack of definite evidence, recommended a re- 
consideration of the discipline as applied. 


Case No. 341.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


A dispute arose on the question of payment 
to an unassigned engine crew, which had been 
used temporarily in unassigned pusher service 
and claimed payment for the time they were 
held en route at an intermediate point. The 
company contended that Article 2, Clause 
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“D” of the schedule, which reads as follows, 


should govern the case :— 

In short turn-round service between terminals 
and turn-round points, miles and junction 
switching combined, or hours, whichever is the 
greater, will be paid on each leg of the run, all 
time from arrival at turn-around point to 
departure and all time at final terminals from 
the time of making the first stop, until thirty 
minutes after engine is placed on shop track 
will be paid on the minute basis. A minimum 
of one hundred miles will be allowed. 

The employees claimed that the rule gov- 
erning the case should be the British Colum- 
bia District Local Rule “B,” which reads:— 

Road engineers and firemen held enroute to 
_ assist trains will be paid detention rates for the 
time so held or detained on the basis of twelve 
and one half miles per hour in addition to 
mileage covered assisting such train. 

-The contention of the employees, that the 
unassigned crew used in unassigned pusher 
service should be paid under British Colum- 
bia Local Rule “B,” was sustained by the 
Board. 
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Case No. 342.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western lines) and Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. 


Certain telegraph operators were required 
to handle a ground switch once each day ex- 
cept Sunday, as part of their regular duties. 
They claimed they were entitled to special 
compensation for this service, but the com- 
pany denied the claim on the ground that the 
telegraph schedule did not specially exempt 
operators from such duties, and that in the 
present case they had been called upon to 
throw switches so as to avoid delay to pas- 
senger trains. In the opinion of the manage- 
ment the amount of work involved in throw- 
ing in one switch a day did not call for extra 
compensation. The Board held that compen- 
sation should be paid for the work, the 
amount to be fixed by agreement between the 
Railways and the general chairman of the 
union. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence in Canada during December was 
eight as compared with twelve the previous 
month. The time loss for the month was much 
lower than during the preceding month, only 
about one-quarter as many workers being in- 
volved, but the time loss was greater than in 
December, 1927. 








Number | Number of| Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 

*DeG 3928 6 eon cers ss 8 449 8, 628 

*NOV PhOZ8 2 i elacastoes 12 1,712 21,953 

DIO TGA Ts ns ote nant 30 5,164 





*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which ig 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 

ess than six employees, are included in the published record 

only when ten days’ or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature, Information as to a dispute 
involving a smal] number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. i 


Eight disputes, involving 449 workpeople, 
were carried over from November, no dis- 


putes arising during December. Four of these 
disputes terminated during the month, three 
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being in favour of the workers and one in 
favour of the employer. At the end of De- 
cember, therefore, there were on record four 
disputes involving strikes or lockouts, as fol- 
lows: coal miners, Wayne, Alta., two strikes 
of clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
and plumbers at Kingston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer af- 
fected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Information is 
available as to seven such disputes, namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 
1926; bakers, Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; 
stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., Septem- 
ber, 21, 1927; coal miners, River Hebert, N'S., 
February 1, 1928; fur workers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 10, 1928, and shoe factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont., August 138, 1928. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Putpwoop Cutters, NorTHERN ONTARIO.— 
The strike of pulpwood cutters in Northern 
Ontario, which began in the vicinity of 
Cochrane in October, spread to the vicinity of 
Port Arthur in November and involved forty 
workers at Hurkett, owing to a demand for 
an increase in wages from $4 per double cord to 
$4.50. Within a few days work was resumed at 
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the higher rate on condition that the employees ment with the union in October. The Board 
should do good, clean work. On December 14 had recommended that each operator should 
twenty-eight workers became involved at Pearl, sign an agreement with the local organiza- 
near Hurkett, owing to a demand for an in- tion which included his own employees, but 
erease in wages from $2.50 per cord to $2.75, not with the union, and that contract miners — 
said to be the rate for the previous season. should be paid on the basis of screened coal, 
Work was resumed at the end of the month at with an increase in the rate per ton over 
the higher rate. Information reached the De- the rate for run-of-mines coal. The union 
partment too late to be included in the refused to accept these recommendations and 
statistical table that over two hundred work- called a strike. Toward the end of December 
ers in the vicinity of Kapuskasing ceased work it was reported that the remaining operators. 
toward the end of November. were negotiating agreements with the United 

Coan Mrners, Wayne, Auta—No settle- Mine Workers of America (which had similar 
ment has been reached in the dispute between ®reements with the operators in the neigh- 
the four coal mining operators at Wayne, bouring district at Drumheller) on the basis. 
Alta., and the Mine Workers’ Union of Can- of the Board’s report, fbut this union decided 
ada. The workers became involved in a strike Ot to enter the field while a dispute 
from August 13, 1928, following the reference existed. During recent weeks it has been 
of the dispute to a Board of Conciliation and reported these operators have been operating 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes the mines to some extent with new employees, 
Investigation Act, one of the operators in- but at the end of the month it was reported 
volved having signed an agreement with this that 250 strikers were still out. About De- 
union on August 26 and another operator, not cember 25 one of the workers involved in 
originally involved, having signed an agree- the dispute was killed by a blow from the 
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Number | Time - 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 

involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to December, 1928. 


Loccine— 
Pulpwood cutters, Northern 68 600 |Commenced October 15, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Ontario. Terminated December 31, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 
MiIninc— 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta..... 300 6,875 |Commenced August 13, 1928, for recognition of 
union and against payment per ton on a screened 
basis with an increase of 4c. per ton. Unter- 

MANUFACTURING— minated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 6 150 |Commenced August 21, 1928, against alleged viol- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. ation of agreement for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. 

Clothing factory workers, 24 600 |Alleged lockout, commenced November 28, 1928, 

Toronto, Ont. for union agreement. Unterminated. 
ConstRuUCcTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 


Ne} 
bo 
bo 
On 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 
Sheet metal workers, King- 4 24 [Commenced April 17, 1928, in sympathy with 
ston, Ont. striking plumbers. Terminated December 7, 


1928; in favour of employer. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Pile drivers, New Westmin- 30 90 [Commenced November 21, 1928, against the em- 
ster, B.C. ployment of strike breakers taken on during the 
strike in sympathy with carpenters. Termin- 
ated December 4, 1928, in favour of workers. 


SERVICE— 
Personal and Domestic— 
Restaurant employees, Ed- 8 64 {Alleged lockout, October 22, 1928, of union em-. 
monton, Alta. ployees; agreement cancelled. Terminated Dec. 


10, 1928, in favour of workers. 
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club of a watchman at one of the mines. 
The reports indicate that this fatality did not 
occur in connection with picketing, but that 
the deceased striker and others had an alter- 
cation with the watchman when they were 
attempting to cross the railway tracks near the 
mine. 


Crotuine Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT. 
—In this dispute, commencing August 21, 
1928, involving fourteen employees, at the 
end of December eight had secured work 
with other employers, leaving six on strike. 


CLoTHING Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont.—A cessation of work involving twenty- 
four employees in a waterproof clothing manu- 
facturing establishment occurred on Novem- 
ber 28, an increase in wages, piece rates, being 
demanded. The strikers stated that a number 
of employees had been dismissed because they 
had joined a union, but the employer stated 
that work was slack and that he was giving 
employment to as many as possible until 
Christmas. At the end of December the dis- 
pute was still unterminated. 


SHeet Meran Workers, Kineston, Ont.— 
This dispute, commencing April 17 in con- 


nection with the strike of plumbers in Kings- 
ton, was declared off on December 7, the 
strikers being taken back by the employers at 
the rates of wages prevailing before the strike 
as vacamcies occurred. 

Pite Drivers, New WEstMINsTER, B.C.— 
Employees ceased work on November 21 de- 
manding that strike breakers who had been 
taken on during the strike of various building 
trades in sympathy with the carpenters’ strike 
which terminated on November 8, should be 
dismissed. Negotiations were carried on 
through the intervention of the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia at the 
request of the resident representative of the 
Federal Labour Department during his ab- 
sence. On December 4 work was resumed, the 
strike breakers having been dismissed. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, EDMONTON, AL- 
BERTA—This dispute, commencing on Octo- 
ber 22 owing to the cancellation of an agree- 
ment by the employer, was terminated on 
December 10, the strikers returning to work 
at the same wages as prior to the dispute, it 
having been arranged that inexperienced em- 
ployees should work on an apprenticeship 
basis. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in varicus coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gavzerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1928, in the 
review of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries in 1927. The latter review 
included a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statsitics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, so that for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing November was 18, and 12 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 30 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 7,000 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 64,000 working days. 
Of the 18 disputes beginning in November, 
3 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
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8 on other wages questions, 5 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, and 2 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 14 disputes, one 
in favour of workpeople, 5 in favour of em- 
ployers and 8 ended in compromise. In the 
ease of 5 other disputes, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

On November 14, about 1,200 colliery work- 
ers became involved in a dispute about the 
“making-up” of one worker’s wage. After 
the beginning of the dispute the employers 
demanded a reduction in wages. The dispute 
ended on December 1, when work was re- 
sumed on the former terms until the end of 
the year when, if no district agreement had 
then been reached, wages would be reduced 
to the rates paid at a neighbouring colliery. 


Belgium 


The number of disputes which began during 
October was 14, and 13 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
27 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 11,928 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 144,691 working days. 
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France 


It was reported on December 31, that eight 
thousand coal miners in the Loire coal region 
had gone on strike for an increase in wages. 


Germany 


The lockout of 225,000 metal workers of 
the Rhine district, which was reported in the 
Lasour Gazerre for December, terminated on 
December 3, when both parties agreed to re- 
sume work and submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration by the Minister of the Interior. His 
decision was given on December 21 and pro- 
vided for a partial increase in wages and a 
reduction in hours from 60 to 57 per week. 

The strike of 50,000 shipyard workers at 
Baltic and North Sea ports, which began on 
October 1, and was mentioned in the Lasour 
GazETTE for November, was still in progress 
at the end of December. The award of the 
arbitration court granting an increase in wages 
was rejected by both parties, but was later 
declared binding by the Minister of Labour. 
No report was received that work had been 
resumed. 


Australia 


During the*second quarter of 1928, there 
were 60 disputes involving 401 establishments. 
The total number of workpeople involved 
was 20,959, of which 15,410 were directly and 
5,549 indirectly involved. The time loss was 
178,321 working days and the estimated loss 
in wages £173,262. 


United States 


During October the number of disputes 
which began was 42 and 56 were in effect at 
the end of the month, involving 45,749 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 1,849,347 
working days for the month. 


Bituminous Coal Disputes—Mention of 
various district settlements of these disputes 
which began on April 1, 1927, and April 1, 
1928, was made in the Lasour Gazerrs for 
September, October and November. In ad- 
dition to these a settlement was reached in 
Iowa on September 28. No general settle- 
ments were reached for Ohio, Pennsylvania or 
West Virginia, but it is reported that many 
of these mines have been for some time oper- 
ating open shop or non-union. 

During October there were a number of 
short disputes involving a large number of 
workers. On October 11 at New York City, 
7,000 express company employees went on 
strike but returned to work after two days. 
About 3,000 silk workers at Paterson, NW., 
were involved in a dispute which began on 
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October 10. By the end of October settle- 
ments had been reached in the majority of 
the establishments, the workers securing a 10 
per cent wage increase, a 44-hour week and 
union recognition. 


Colombia 


A strike involving several thousand banana 
plantation workers began about the middle 
of November. A number of riots took place 
in which there was loss of life and extensive 
damage to property. By the middle of De- 
cember it was reported that order had been 
restored and that work was being resumed. 





Employees Welfare Plan of Steel Company 
of Canada 


The Steel Company of Canada, on Decem- 
ber 1, inaugurated a new welfare plan for the 
benefit of employees of at least one year’s 
standing. This company has eleven factories, 
of which three are at Montreal, three at Ham- 
ilton, two at Gananoque, one at Toronto, one 
at Brantford, and one at Lachine. The new 
plan affects 5,000 employees. Members are 
provided with death, sickness and medical 
benefits. In cases of death, $500 is paid from 
the fund to the widow and dependants of de- 
ceased employees; and pensioners of the 
company will receive the death benefit free. 
In cases of total and permanent disablement, 
the employee, provided he is under 60 years 
of age, receives $25 per month up to a maxi- 
mum of $500. In cases of sickness, if the 
employee is on a salary basis the salary is 
continued, and if on a wage basis he is paid 
$10 a week, both for a period not longer than 
13 weeks. © 

Members of the Employees’ Welfare and 
Benefit Fund are provided with medical at- 
tendance, for which they must themselves pay, 
but, subject to certain conditions, hospital 
charges, specialists’ fees, anaesthetics, medt 
cines, etc., are paid out of the fund. No 
charges are paid out of the fund to any mem- 
ber whose illness or disability is covered by 
the terms of any Workmen’s Compensation 
law. 

In return for these benefits, the subscribing 
employees contribute 70 cents per month. The 
fund is administered by three trustees ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of the 
company. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for Three Provinces Co-operating in the Federal-Provincial 
Scheme 


HE accompanying tables give particulars 

of the operations of the Old Age Pen- 

sion Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156). The text of this Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1927, page 375. 
It makes provision for the establishing of a 
Dominion-Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. Under 
the Old Age Pensions Act a pension is pay- 
able to any British subject of 70 years and 
upwards who is not in receipt of an income of 
as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years preceding, and has 
resided in the province in which the applica- 
tion is made for the five years immediately 
preceding the granting of the pension. The 
maximum amount of pension payable under 
the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where pen- 
sioners have a private income the amount of 
their old age pension will be subject to a re- 


duction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respec- 
tive provincial governments. 

The federal act became operative in British 
Coiumbia in September, 1927; in Saskatchewan 
in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in September, 
1928. The Yukon Council at its session in 1927 
passed an ordinance respecting Old Age Pen- 
sions, which provided for the participation of 
Yukon Territory in the scheme, but no pay- 
ments of pensions within the Territory have 
yet been recorded. The accompanying tables 
therefore relate to the payment of pensions 
under the Dominion-Provincial scheme only 
within the three provinces enumerated above. 
It will be noted that the figures relating to 
British Columbia are fuller than those for the 
other two provinces, the Act having been in 
operation in that province for a longer period. 


TABLE I.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 


























oe British 
Columbia Manitoba Saskatchewan |Three Provinces 
INumberiofipensioners:...2.c2.s5 pc ce eke sens cs iene 8,442 2,451 927 6, 820 
Percentage of pensioners to total population............... -59% 37% SEIS TD Pa ae a 
Percentage of pensioners to population over 70 years of age 28-3% 22-1% MOON Nae teen us 
Total amount of pensions paid by province................ $629, 053.17 $45,343 .09 $37,032.86 $711,429.12 
Average monthly PensioNs.e 0s eros cs esa «bu eee $17.43 $18.49 SEG nal ts le ko a 
Males |Females| Males |Females} Males |Females| Males \Females 
Conjugal condition— : 

ATTICC a fe osayie oe ee ciclo oe ve oe ce se aes oo 756 343 682 327 293 140 | 1,731 810 
Brine le ee 60 Sateen nis tite oa Aare eB eee, 557 127 129 54 61 16 747 197 
Wido Weds ets ous. cen eee e, lia aaa ot 599 875 478 780 180 2385 | 1,257 1,890 
Living apart......... FOIA oc WOOL Kc TRIO oe nee 151 34 Dy eens a fhe ccd (oem es 154 34 

2,063 | 1,379} 1,290 | 1,161 536 391 | 3,889 2,931 
Classification of British Subjects— 
PS int bierek ers hese tah ine elena Sone re ee 3,153 1,912 748 5,813 
PLACER are Se. eo ne Sah eee oes 246 508 168 922 
APTI Mere eee kee a can ORE ee oe Oe dvds 43 31 11 85 
8,442 2,451 927 6, 820 
Number of pensioners inmates of charitable institutions... 109 157 Nil 266 
Amount of property transferred to Pension Authority..... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Average income of pensioners having income (Indigents 
not takendntoaccounth).<..o... sc. ec ee $59.28 $63 . 66 50220 al ae desk 
Number of pensioners with previous residence in other 
provinces— 
PIEPER ton eee. SS Me Sl Os Ok a ck 282 18 17 317 
Britipe ana sos Le in es bs BO, be Pe, ead oe 37 12 49 
ManWobais.n dete nas ee cation Sit oe hemes <b: LOU Ue aoe een oo hs 72 263 

OWL TUNS wie 43625. hs. eer ee oe ce oe ee 40 5 4 49 
NOVECOUE A cei bal eae eee ce. 78 11 9 98 
ONG ADIGE pe oo dss ee RES - 289 135 125 549 
Prince: bawsrd island. .64. eae ee ee. LOR Seo. eet 3 13 
inch re io een ae eRe cee a Rae! ney 51 17 23 91 
Saskatchewan ocncas toe pee kee oe ee 179 TOT cues ete 280 
Northweee T errpersess.3,. cee eee ee om es CS th en ie 1 
Yukon Territory...... Ro iccik she Seat ene eres wekae selene FU I a Ae eg SSR 1 ce a 20 . 

1,140 325 265 1,730 
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TABLE II.—COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 


Titish 
Country of Origin Col- | Mani- | Saskat-| Totals 
umbia | toba | chewan 


British 
Country of Origin Col- ani- | Saskat-| Totals 
umbia | toba | chewan 

Canadacgn sie neo 1,494 1,198 489 318 1) Wales. sie cesar ee 1 5 1 ih 
Bnglands. 2.0 carte sot 1,046 443 165 1,654 |} Channel Islands.......... 2 1 it 4 
Scotland GeO eee 358 172 64 594 || Czecho-Slovakia......... 1 1 1 3 
Freland yee ee nas 174 84 24 282 ndia....... els rceicoce ts hoe ne ZNO, RRs Cages ee Mg 3 
United States............ 138 27 43 208 |i South Afriea...........-. 2 Dh Bei oar 3 
AUStrianese cease. eee 7 128 40 PS DORR cere eo cohiae apa Fes ssege | Pree Dee o4 
Iceland mie (ate cilaae 3 159 2 1640 Allgeria, Sess occun ictal dock aiion ce eo hoe 1 
P Olan eee eee eee ee o 78 19 1001] Babatas noc ee eet IWS se seen 1 
Swedetge: Sis fone actos 44 36 11 91 |] British East Indies....... 1 Ds PRR as! a Os 1 
Germany aon: isc reee 36 15 11 62 || British Guiana........... bi]. eee nen ae eet ees 1 
Russiaaisc ou cies poe ae Z 35 11 48 |} Canary Islands........... LATO eee pratense 1 
NOT WOiie nice ae ee 14 15 15 44) Ohnite eg se yee as LS see seal oe ea eee 1 
TANGO tek ee Z 23 4 841) Gibraltar <5... oa we VARS Fe aroha ena ee 1 
Newfoundland............ 27 1 2 SOs este of Man sets ees cELs Pees ooe kor 1 1 

CLUDE 550, ose 11 8 1 208 Sapper wee ee 3 AUS ee be Ra 1 
Ttaly eis 3c). eee. 18 Ail testes oh ZOU SURO SAV Oe aces ce Vln emcee smtee et cvete 1 1 
Finlan dats essa 4 cise 15 3 1 TO) sLabradorsciasncs. occ oe Atle aes Aen i 1 
POA AIAN eos aoe cho aes Baberae, & 7 6 23:4) SLuxembourgginose anc. cui octet eee 1 1 
ONIN ATK. Secs Mier see 6 3 3 124i Madeiras ho. y hone ee i itl Pe ee aa IRI | Pa ea 1 
PAU PALY ici tae cece U2 Baie te 8 9 || New Zealand............. TE Te Aan, et I GR 1 
Aspiralsa 28.2025 ee 7 ity Biss eBacaere 8 CT SIR Ae ee rons Sen Ri a Latin eta 1 1 
British West Indies....... 5 on ete Wi OUEKOW eis csaeeeeceente ce (Oe ioe Bee ee 1 
FUG ANG A canes wisiclome woh ae 4 2 1 7 








3,442 | 2,451 927 6, 820 


PENSIONS FOR WINNIPEG SCHOOL BOARD EMPLOYEES (OTHER 
THAN TEACHERS) 


A BY-LAW recently passed by the trustees 

of the School District of Winnipeg, to 
take effect on January 1, 1929, provides for 
the establishment, operation and maintenance 
of a persion fund for some 200 employees of 
the Board other than teachers. The fund is 
to be administered by a pension committee 
of five trustees. Permanent employees will 
be required henceforth to contribute a uni- 
form percentage of wages, or salary, according 
to the following schedule :— 


Under the age of 27 years, 3 per cent 
throughout future service; 

Over the age of 27 and under 33 years, 34 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 33 and under 38 years, 4 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 38 and under 42 years, 44 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 42 and under 45 years, 5 
per cent throughout future service; 

Present employees over 45 years of age, 5 
per cent throughout future service. 

Hereafter no person entering the service of 
the School District after having passed his 
45th birthday will be eligible for pension. 

The annual sum payable under the scheme 
is set at one-fiftieth of the average yearly re- 
muneration for the five consecutive years of 
service showing the highest aggregate salary, 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
up to but not exceeding 40 years of service. 


No pension will be less than $720 or greater 
than $3,000 per annum. 


All persons, other than teachers and includ- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents, are included in the new pension scheme. 
It will apply to every permanent employee, 
“permanent employee” meaning any person 
who is employed for a full year, whether paid 
by the hour, day, week or month. 

Pensions will be granted (a) to those who 
have served 15 years and have become unfit 
for further service, but may be discontinued 
if they become fit for service or other em- 
ployment again; (b) to those who have served 
at least 40 years and are 60 years of age, and 
to those who have served 20 years and are 63 
years of age. ; 

If any employee is entitled to compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
any other accident or indemnity insurance 
carried by the trustees, he must accept such 
compensation; and should the amount re- 
ceived be less than he would be entitled to 
under the by-law the difference is made up to 
him from the Pension Fund; provided that 
in the case of permanent and total disability 
if the amount he receives from said compen- 
sation or other accident or indemnity insur- 
ance be the same as or greater than the 
amount he would be entitled to from the 
Pension Fund he shall not be entitled to a 
pension, but his own contributions to the 
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Pension Fund shall be refunded and an equal 
amount shall be refunded to the School Dis- 
trict. 


Pension retirement is fixed at 65 years. 
However, every employee who has reached 
the age of 65 years shall retire on pension, 
provided that if at the time of passing of the 
by-law there shall be in the service of the 
School District permanent employees who 
have reached the age of 65 years or who may 
hereafter reach that age before having been 
in the service of the District for twenty years, 
then and in every such case the said employee 
shall be entitled to receive for each year of 
service one-twentieth of the pension he would 
have received had he served for twenty years, 
and in such case the minimum pension pay- 
able shali not apply. 


No assignment of pension is permitted, nor 
can such money be attachable for debts except 
if the pensioner be indebted to the school 
district. 

The by-law does not prevent the School 
District from exercising its right to discharge 
or retire at any time any employee from its 
service, when the Board of Trustees so de- 
cides, and there shall be no liability upon the 
School District in respect of any claim for 
pension or other allowances beyond salary or 
wages due and unpaid and the benefits pro- 
vided by this by-law. 


Any employee who at any time during his 
employment is suffering from any infirmity of 
body or mind brought about by any injury 
received, arising out of the performance of 
his duties, who is not provided for by Work- 
men’s Compensation or other indemnity, and 
who is certified by a board of three fully 
qualified medical practitioners to be no longer 
fit for duty, shall be entitled to a pension of 
an amount equivalent to that which he would 
have been entitled to should he have com- 
pleted fifteen years of service. 


Employees who were on active service at 
any time between 1914 and 1919, and who re- 
entered the service of the School District 
within six months from the date of receiving 
their discharge, shall be given credit for the 
time of their absence on such service. . 

When a pensioner dies before receiving 
sums by way of pension, equal to the whole 
amount he has contributed towards the fund, 
the balance, together with interest at such 
rate as the Pension Committee from time to 
time shall decide, shall be payable to his 
estate. 

The trustees of the School District shall pay 
into the Pension Fund monthly a sum equai 
to the total monthly contributions made by 
the employees. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund—lIn addition to 
the by-law providing pension for permanent 
employees of the School District, the Board 
of Trustees established, in 1905, a teachers’ 
retirement fund for the teachers of Winnipeg 
public day schools. 

The report of the trustees of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund on the progress and develop- 
ment of the fund during 1928 showed an esti- 
mated accumulated reserve of $489,064.68. 
At the present time the fund is paying 44 
regular annuities and 3 partial annuities or 
disability allowances. In 1928, 955 employed 
teachers contributed to the fund, 726 at the 
rate of $20 per annum, and the other 229 on 
a $10 per annum basis. The maximum rate 
of annuity allowed by the by-law governing 
the fund is $800. 

The basis of this scheme consists of a per- 
manent fund composed of gifts and legacies 
and a sum set apart annually by the school 
board; plus a general fund, also comprising 
cifts and legacies, but chiefly made up of the 
contributions from the teachers’ salaries. 

This fund is administered by five trustees 
and two members of the teachers’ staff, se- 
lected by vote of the teachers themselves. 





Extent of Old Age Dependency 


The Industrial Welfare Department of the 
National Civic Federation (United States) 
recently published a report giving the results 
of a study of the extent of old age depend- 
ency, and of the economic and physical state 
of persons 65 years of age and over, other 
than those dependent on public charity, in 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. The report in- 
cludes also additional material in regard to 
Massachusetts. The study was made possible 
by substantial support from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Its purpose was to 


remove the subject from the sphere of senti- 
ment and political propaganda and to present 
“attested facts” as to the prevalence of pov- 
erty among the aged in the states covered by 
the inquiry. For the first time, in the United 
States, it is stated, the rate of disability on 
old age has been secured, and also for the first 
time outside of Massachusetts definite ma- 
terial is given as to the incomes of persons 
over 65, and as to their wealth up to $10,000. 
The financial condition of 32,172 aged persons 
is shown in the present report and in the 
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earlier report relating to conditions in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The report refers to two main couses of 
dependency in the centres of industry, one be- 
ing the large number of foreign-born workers 
who have lived at a precarious economic level 
from their earliest years, many now being 
public dependants; and the other, the exces- 
sive wearing out of wage earners in industry 
elther by overwork or because of the un- 
healthy working conditions to which many of 
them were exposed in early life. 

As to the first of these causes it was found 
that, as compared with the foreign-born, the 
American-born does not appear to be so far 
ahead as their superior advantages might 
suggest, especially in regard to savings and 
education. Of the native-born men inter- 
viewed, 31 per cent were worth $10,000 and 
upward, as compared with a percentage of 24 
for the foreign-born. Commenting on the 
good showing made by foreign-born in spite 
of their initial disadvantages, the report re- 
marks that “it would be well if the great and 
prosperous mass of the native-born should 
direct their attention more to such encourag- 
ing facts.” 

The investigator found that among the 
aged persons interviewed more than one per- 
son in four possessed property to the value 
of $10,000 and upwards, and that nearly six 
persons in ten possessed property to the 
value of $5,000 and upwards, or had an an- 
nual income of at least $1,000. With regard 
to their property holdings the aged persons 
were divided into ten categories. The lowest 
category, comprising those with no property, 
formed 29.5 per cent of the total number. It 
is considered remarkable that out of nearly 
14,000 elderly persons the investigators came 
upon only 200 cases of destitution. Of the 
five categories below the highest, including 
the classes having between $2,000 and $10,000, 
the percentage of the total number was over 
30. 


In regard to the conditions of those re- 
ported as being without property, it is pointed 
out that, regarding their families as a social 
unit, they must be credited with “ assets 
represented by the investment in education 
and upbringing of the children who are now 
responsible for the care of the elders.” There 
is also the further consideration that many 
persons, especially foreigners, are reluctant to 
disclose information about their money af- 
fairs, and are often classed as having no pro- 
perty, though they have considerable means. 

A section of the report deals with the posi- 
tion of non-manual or “ white collar” workers. 
This growing class in the community was 
found to be mostly above the “ needy ” line, 


partly because the character of their work 
permits them to remain in active employ- 
ment longer than manual workers, although 
their earnings have not placed them in the 
highest category in regard to their resources. 


Old age dependency, it is declared, consti- 
tutes a national problem, but it is mainly one 
of industry. The problem is stated to be “on 
the way to be solved” by the new policy and 
practice of employers in providing for the 
workers who have passed their years of effi- 
elency. “The majority of employees spend 
their hives within the limits of office, factory, 
the mine or line of transportation. In this 
sphere of activities, where approaching old 
age so often presents to the workers for hire 
apprenhensions that are gloomy, one may 
foresee provision for the general financial se- 
curity of retired workers, a logical sequence 
to the up-building of the present unparalleled 
regime of industry and commerce. Industry 
ean approach its best effectiveness only as it 
will assure to all who devote themselves to it 
a4 reasonable degree of comfort, even to the 
end of life.” 


Seamen’s Agreement in New Zealand 


A new mnational agreement to take the 
place of the previous agreement which expired 
on 30 June, 1928, has been entered into between 
the Shipowners’ Federation of New Zealand 
and the Federated Seamen’s Union of New 
Zealand. The agreement which is not to be 
registered under the Arbitration Act, is to 
remain in force for two years, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is concluded. An out- 
standing feature of the new agreement is the 
introduction of payment for mooring and un- 
mooring vessels, which work had never before 
been recognized in the hours of labour of 
seamen in New Zealand. The _ principal 
changes introduced into the new agreement 
relate to payment for overtime, the minimum 
payment being for half an hour, instead of 
15 minutes; boiler work and engine cleaning; 
daymen; Sundays and _ holidays, washing 
decks; mooring and unmooring; fumigation; 
medical benefits (it is now provided that 
where a seaman is invalided on shore outside 
New Zealand he shall, except when actually in 
hospital, receive a subsistence allowance of 
9 shillings a day); trimming coal in stoke 
holds; and definition of arrival. 
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TEST OF CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


yh REFERENCE to the Supreme Court of 

Canada of the question of the constitu- 
tional validity of the Combines Investigation 
Act and Section 498 of the Criminal Code has 
been authorized by the Dominion Government 
through an order in council (P.C. 2194) dated 
December 6, 1928. The reference arises out of 
an investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, which was found to be in contra- 
vention of the Act (Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1927, p. 1165-7). The order in counci] is 
as follows:— 


P.C. 2194. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had 
before them a Report, dated 3rd December, 1928, 
from the Minister of Justice, submitting that 
during the year 1927 an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923, into the oper- 
ations of the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation, an alleged combine of wholesale and 
retail distributers and manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines and toilet articles, was con- 
ducted at the instance of the Minister of 
Labour, by a Commissioner, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, 
appointed in that behalf. The finding of the 
Commissioner was that a combine existed con- 
trary to the provisions of the Combines Investi- 


gation Act, 1923, and that such combine had: 


operated and was likely to operate to the detri- 
ment of and against the interest of the public. 

In view of the findings of the said Commis- 
sioner action might have been taken under sec- 
tions 29, 30, 31 or 32 of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, but no action was taken, for the 
reason that the Association made representations 
through its counsel, Mr. Eugene Lafleur, K.C., 
to the effect that, in his opinion, the statute 
was ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and 
that the constitutional validity of the statute 
should be tested by a reference to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Mr. Lafleur pointed out that 
such a course would, for the purpose of securing 
an authoritative decision on the constitutional 
question, have an advantage over a criminal 
prosecution, because in the latter case the rights 
of appeal are limited, particularly in the case 
-of an appeal by the prosecuting authority. 

The Minister further submits that he is in- 
formed that the Association has discontinued 
‘the practices complained of pending a decision 
whether the constitutional validity of the 
‘statute is to be referred. 

The Minister observes that in several cases 
judges of the Superior Courts of the provinces 
have intimated that in their view the effect of 
-certain decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
‘the Privy Council is to cast doubt upon the 
-constitutional validity of section 498 of the 
‘Criminal Code, which deals with conspiracies 
-and combinations affecting trade, while other 
judges of these courts do not so interpret these 
decisions. 

The Minister is therefore of opinion that, 
‘while he is not disposed to doubt the validity 
-of the aforesaid Combines Investigation Act 
-and section 498 of the Criminal Code, it is 
-essential for the due enforcement of these pro- 


visions that the questions raised by counsel for 
the above-named Association, and by certain 
judges of the provincial courts, should be set 
at rest, and for that purpose, and having in view 
the importance of the questions of law involved, 
he considers it desirable to obtain the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada thereupon. 

The Committee, therefore, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Justice, advise that the 
following questions be referred to the Supreme 
Court of Canada for hearing and consideration, 
pursuant to the authority of section 55 of the 
Supreme Court Act:— 

1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C., 
1927, chapter 26, ultra vires the Parliament of 
Canada, either in whole or in part, and, if so, 
in what particular or particulars or to what 
extent? 

2. Is section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra 
vires the Parliament of Canada, and if so, in 
what particular or particulars or to what 
extent? 

Tt is expected that argument on the appeal 
will be heard by the Supreme Court at its 
mid-winter session. Honourable N. W. Rowell, 
K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
K.C., of Montreal, have been retained as 
counsel for the Government. 





The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, premier of the 
Province of Quebec, stated in a New Year 
message that 8,000 cases had been submitted 
to the commission administering the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which took 
effect in the province on September 1. Three 
thousand of these cases had been settled to 
the entire satisfaction of the interested parties, 
and 1,200 workmen were drawing compensation 
while waiting for the commission to give a final 
decision in the several cases. 





The annual report of the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission of Porto Rico for the 
fiscal year 1927-28 refers to the conciliatory 
service of the government as performing an 
important work of social education. It is de- 
clared that “to bring together employers and 
employees to discuss their interests peaceably, 
so that one party submits its complaints and 
the other listens with courtesy, even with 
sympathy, is a new thing in the industrial 
sphere.” The Commission’s policy is to refrain 
from intervention in a dispute until confer- 
ences have taken place between the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour and those of 
employers. The report states that “from its 
own experience this Commission knows that 
organized labour shows more readiness and 
intelligence in discussing its interests than 
unorganized labour, making it easier to reach 
an understanding without the intervention of 
the Board.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Summary of Proceedings of the Convention Held in New Orleans 


HE 48th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour was held in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 19 to 28. 
The opening ceremonies were conducted by 
Mr. M. L. Boehling, chairman of the Trades 
Council convention committee, who called on 
the Rev. G. Frohn, pastor of St. John the 
Baptist church, New Orleans, to offer the in- 
vocation. Mayor Arthur O’Keefe spoke for 
the city of New Orleans and Col. John P. 
Sullivan represented the Hon. Huey Long, 
governor of the State of Louisiana. Mr. Dave 
Marcusy, president of the Central Trades and 
Labour Council, welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of organized labour of New Orleans, 
and Mr. Chas. W. Swallow, president of the 
State Federation of Labour, extended greet- 
ings from organized labour of the State of 
Louisiana. The Hon. James O’Connor, mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress, also contributed an 
address at the opening session. The various 
addresses were replied to by Mr. Wm. Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour. 

The report of the credential committee, as 
finally adopted, showed 387 delegates present, 
of whom 274 represented 91 national and in- 
ternational organizations; the four depart- 
ments of the federation, 28 state bodies, 49 
central labour unions, 27 trade and federal 
labour unions being represented by one dele- 
gate each, and also five fraternal delegates, 
one of whom represented the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada and two the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Subsequently the customary committees 
were appointed, following which copies of the 
report cf the executive council were dis- 
tributed. The report consisted of 100 pages, 
of which the executive submitted the follow- 
ing summary: 

In our report to this forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labour, 
we point out that our trade union policies are 
tested by their results and we then apply various 
measuring rods to test progress during the past 

Lys 
Mere include first a report of the secretary 
which shows the following:— 

Secretary Morrison’s report furnishes detailed 
information covering the funds of the Federa- 
tion and membership. This report appears 
on pages 2-12 of the printed report. 

The total receipts for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1928, were $797,080.66, the total 
expenses were $496,971.23, leaving a balance on 
hand of $300,109.43. Of this total $250,584.75 
belonged to the defence fund of the directly 
eerie local unions, $49,524.68 in the General 

und. 


The average paid up and reported membership: 
for the year ending August 31, 1928, was. 
2,896,063, an increase of 83,537 members over 
the membership reported upon last year. 

The report of the Trustees of the A.F: of L. 
Building appears on page 14 of the printed re- 
port. This report shows that the total receipts. 
in the building fund for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1928, were $58,324.67; the total 


‘expenses were $22,822.85, leaving a balance of 


$35,501.82. 

Our report then reviews the membership dur- 
ing the past year, the progress of the American 
Federationist, and the status of workers. The 
latter we first discuss from the economic point 
of view. We submit in table form concrete 
evidence of what trade unions do for their 
members in the way of securities, reducing the 
daily and weekly hours of work and increasing 
wages. The various securities provided include 
sick and death benefits, unemployment compen- 
sation, old age pensions, disability provisions, 
high wages and reasonable work hours. 

Other developments on which we report pro- 
gress are union-management co-operation, re- 
search work sponsored by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, progress in establishing the 
8-hour workday and the 5-day work week. We 
report in table form the organizations that have 
secured the 5-day week together with the num- 
ber of workers affected. 

Our reports put a special emphasis on promo- 
tion of regularity of employment. We show 
that fewer workers are now employed in manu- 
facturing industries and that machinery is dis- 
placing workers. Supplementing these facts is 
a table prepared in the Department of Com- 
merce which shows the industries that have been 
increasing their number of employees. 

In discussing unemployment we include the 
unemployment figures gathered and published 
by the American Federation of Labour during 
the past year covering twenty-four cities and 
showing unemployment for some specific indus- 
tries. 

We emphasize the need of preventive measures 
in dealing with unemployment—specifically, em- 
ployment services, the stabilization of industry, 
public works as a prosperity reserve. 

We end this section by pointing out the in- 
creasing influence of trade unions in industrial 
circles, ; 

The next portion of the report deals with 
organization activities. This year we initiated 
a system of reporting by city central bodies, 
volunteer district organizers and state federa- 
tions of labour. We succeeded in getting repre- 
sentative reports from these free fields and the 
information will be helpful in planning the 
year’s work. 

Of unusual interest are the reports of special 
organizing campaigns which may be suggestive 
to organizations planning similar undertakings 
for the coming year. 

Under the caption “Internal Union Prob- 
lems” we submit a program for the coming year. 
The goal for the coming year is “ Double Union 
Membership.” In order to realize this goal we 
submit specific suggestions for local unions. 
covering first the activities of the union itself; 
secondly, organizing methods; thirdly, educa-. 
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tional work for both the wage earner, the com- 
munity and the employer. We then make 
special suggestions to help both central labour 
unions and state federations of labour to plan 
their work for the coming year. 

The next portion of our report deals with 
relations between national and international 
unions. Under this section we report adjust- 
ment of difficulties between the Teamsters and 
Railway Clerks, the Boilermakers and the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, the 
Machinists and Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, and the Carpenters and Sheet Metal 
Workers. 

We then report the status of various problems 
that are still pending. 

We submit brief reports on the miners’ strug- 
gle, Carpenters’ Home and labour banks. 

Under official changes we report the death of 
James Duncan and the election of new Council 
members. 

In the political field we make report on 
labour’s non-partisan political campaign activi- 
ties and the legislative matters of the seventieth 
Congress in which labour is interested. 

Under “Education” we report the work of 
the A.F. of L. Committee on Education as well 
as progress in promoting educational under- 
takings for adult workers. 

We include a list of publications of the 
American Federation of Labour, the work of the 
Legal information Bureau, a reference to 
Labour’s three special days, and progress in the 
matter of erecting a memorial to Samuel 
Gompers. 


We mention with approval the proposed 
Chicago World’s Fair for 1933. 


Under Pan-American Labour Relations, we 
report on the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana, the sixth convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour, Mexico and 
Mexican Immigration. 


Under “International Labour Relations” we 
report no progress in reaching an understanding 
with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The last section of our report deals with 
some outstanding labour problems, the first of 
which is old age pensions. We recount various 
provisions that have been made both by legis- 
lation and trade unions to provide incomes for 
aged persons. The information gathered on old 
age and disability provisions is especially valu- 
able. 

Our report on this subject ends with a recom- 
mendation that we ask Congress to make the 
necessary appropriation and to authorize a com- 
mission on old age income. 

The next problem which we discuss is pro- 
posed anti-injunction legislation. This discus- 
sion includes the text of a bill now under 
consideration by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The other problems that we discuss are child 
labour, company unions, radio broadcasting, the 
legislative proposals developed by the American 
Bar Association and attempted communistic 
control. 

Our report ends with a plea to all unions to 
adopt the slogan Double Union Membership in 
1929. 

The various sections of the report were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees for con- 


sideration and report. 


Former treasurer Daniel J. Tobin submitted 
a report as to the finances of the federation, 
the figures as above mentioned showing a 
total of cash on hand of $300,109.43. Mr. 
Tobin also made a recommendation that the 
secretary of the federation be made the sec- 
retary-treasurer. In explaining his suggestion 
he said that “it is impossible to carry out the 
constitution of the American Federation of 
Labour and do business along the lines that 
business should be done in the best interest 
of the federation.” So that there would be an 
odd number of members of the executive 
council, he suggested increasing the number 
of vice-presidents from eight to nine. The 
financial statement was referred to the audit- 
ing committee along with the report of the 
secretary. The recommendations of the ex- 
treasurer were referred to the committee on 
laws. The auditing committee subsequently 
reported on the financial statements, which 
were found correct in every detail. The com- 
mittee on laws reported against the recom- 
mendation of former Treasurer Tobin, but 
recommended that the executive council 
should appoint three of its members as a 
finance committee, this committee with the 
treasurer to have authority to invest the sur- 
plus funds of the federation in sound securi- 
ties or to deposit certificates of deposit. This 
recommendation with some necessary minor 
amendments to the constitution was adopted 
by the convention. 


Shorter Work Week Approved 


To the committee on shorter work-day were 
referred the portion of the executive council’s 
report dealing with the eight-hour work-day, 
five-day work-week and the four-hour day on 
Saturday. The committee expressed ap- 
proval in these sections of the report of the 
executive council, and recommended that the 
council carry on an energetic campaign within 
the trade union movement, and also a public 
education in connection with the five-day week 
through trade union publications, the public 
press and the other available avenues of pub- 
licity. The committee closed this section of 
its report by declaring that “the five-day 
week is not only socially and economically 
sound, but it is a necessity to the welfare of 
commerce as well as a condition to which the 
wage-earners are entitled.” This recommen- 
dation was adopted. 


Approval was also given on report of the 
committee to (1) urging application of the 
eight-hour law of the United States to em- 
ployees of veterans’ hospitals, (2) in favour 
of eight-hour day for firefighters. 
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Organization 


The committee on organization expressed 
satisfaction with the increase in the member- 
ship of the federation and approved of the 
survey made by the executive council as to 
the present conditions, growth, development 
and advancement of the labour movement, 
activities under way and gains made. The 
committee recommended that the executive 
council continue the survey during the coming 
year, and insist on all affiliated bodies sup- 
plying the information desired. The commit- 
tee congratulated the federation on the suc- 
cess of organizing campaigns in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina and in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

The committee recommended the adoption 
of the slogan proposed by the executive coun- 
cil, “ Double union membership in 1929,” and 
in doing so further recommended that the 
suggestions of the executive council be car- 
ried into effect to make meeting places agree- 
able and attractive; to make meetings sociable 
and interesting; to secure the services of good 
speakers, and to make the home, the family 
and the community interested in union affairs. 

The committee recommended concurrence 
in those portions of the executive council's 
report under the captions of “Union Records,” 
“Benefits,” “Employment Bureau,” “ Organ- 
izing Method,” “Central Labour Unions,” 
and “State Federation of Labour.’ These 
recommendations were adopted. 

The convention gave approval to requests 
(1) for assistance in an organizing campaign 
by the cigarmakers; (2) For support of Book- 
keepers and Stenographers’ Union No. 12,646, 
of New York; (3) In favour of organizers 
using their efforts to organize the laundry 
workers, and (4) Urging patronage of certain 
union-made textile products. 


Union Labels 


The committee on union labels expressed 
concurrence in a resolution urging members 
of labour organizations to patronize retail 
stores displaying the Retail Clerks’ Union 
store card. A resolution which called atten- 
tion to the large importations of hats into the 
United States declared that this was due not 
only to inadequate tariff protection, but to 
wrong classification and valuation, and called 
upon all members of the A. F. of L. to buy 
American-made hats which bear the union 
label of the United Hatters of North America. 
Both of the above resolutions were adopted. 
The committee made a strong plea for the 
members of organized labour to use their pur- 
chasing power to its fullest extent in demand- 
ing union labelled goods as a means of de- 
creasing unemployment. 


Legislation 

The committee on legislation. noted with 
approval the legislative results enumerated 
under the caption “ Legislation” in the report 
of the executive council, the federation being 
the mouthpiece for its affiliated membership 
in the United States in all legislative matters. 
The committee stated “in view of the in- 
volved legislative processes existing in the 
United States Congress, the executive council 
is to be congratulated for having transformed 
into statutory law a number of important ob- 
jectives of the organized labour movement.” 


Among the matters dealt with in the report 
of the committee were (1) convict labour, (2) 
Civil Service retirement, (3) modification in 
immigration laws, (4) United States: citizens 
on public works, (5) night work in postal 
service, (6) retirement of Panama Canal em- 
rloyees, (7) repeal of the estate tax, (8) Cuban 
cigar competition, (9) Mississippi flood con- 
trol, (10) farm relief legislation, (11) retire- 
ment for ex-service officers, (12) farms for 
narcotic victims, (13) exclusion of Filipinos. 

The committee on legislation reported 
favourably on resolutions (1) favouring legis- 
jation pending in Congress granting wage in- 
creases to post office labourers, watchmen and 
messengers and labourers in the railway mail 
service; (2) protesting the passage of bills 
designed to repeal certain provisions of the 
United States Seamen’s Act; (3) endorsing 
legislation to prevent the smuggling of Chi- 
nese and excluded Europeans into the United 
tates; (4) favouring the extension of Satur- 
day half holiday for government employees; 
(5) in favour of the establishment of a civil 
service court of appeal; (6) proposing that the 
Post Office Department establish a new Sys- 
tem of accounting, discounting charges of 
public welfare work of the department against 
postal revenues; (7) in favour of Saturday 
half-holiday for postal service; (8) in favour 
of the elimination of speeding-up practices in 
Government employment; and (9) urging 
standardizing of annual and sick leave for 
Government employees. 


Boycotts 


The committee on boycotts reported favour- 
ably on a number of resolutions of protest 
against the actions of certain manufacturing 
companies, some of which were declared “ un- 
fair.’ In some instances the committee 
recommended that further efforts be made to 
bring about adjustments before the firms 
were declared to be antagonistic to organized 
labour. 
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Anti-Injunction Legislation 


Besides the large number of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the committee on resolutions cer- 
tain sections of the report of the executive 
council were also referred for report. The 
committee first reported on the reference in 
the executive council report to proposed anti- 
injunction legislation, with which the com- 
mittee considered two resolutions. The com- 
mittee recommended adherence to the de- 
cision of the 1927 convention. “In other 
words,’ the committee stated, “we are con- 
vinced that the remedy is to be found in pro- 
positions one and three combined as outlined 
above, namely, in defining the equity juris- 
diction and in repealing and amending the 
anti-trust and anti-combination laws.” The 
recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


One of the resolutions asked for the endorsa- 
tion of an original Senate bill to regulate and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, so amended as to repeal section 4 of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, together with 
such extensions of the said Act as may have 
been made by subsequent legislation or by 
decisions of the court. The committee did 
not consider the bill sufficiently broad in 
scope with reference to the amending of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, but recommended 
that the resolution be referred to the execu- 
tive council for guidance in connection with 
the other recommendations in the report of 
the committee. 


The cther resolution condemned injunction 
abuse and urged defeat of judges having un- 
favourable injunction records. For this reso- 
lution the committee approved the declara- 
tion of the 1927 convention, which was as 
follows :— 

The committee also recommends that the 
president and executive council take steps to 
bring to the attention of all affiliated organiza- 
tions the need for participating in the nomina- 
tion and election or selection of judges and 
that the candidates be called upon to account 
for the misuse of the equity power. Require 
them to meet the issue in the open field of 
public discussion during campaigns for the 
nomination and election of judges within the 
states and when federal judges are being se- 
lected. It is true that this policy has been 
carried out to some extent in the past. It 
should be applied with greater persistency in 
the future. 


These two recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted. 

The committee on resolutions also referred 
to the case in which the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York City sought 
to enjoin the American Federation of Labour 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street 
-and Electric Railway Employees from organ- 


izing the street and electric railway men em- 
ployed by the company. While the result of 
the trial, the committee stated, was the de- 
feat of the company, the affiliated unions 
were urged to study the manner in which the 
victory was achieved.* 


Radio Broadcasting ; 


The committee approved of the report of 
the executive council in reference to radio 
broadcasting, and recommended that the 
council continue its examination of the radio 
industry to the end that the rights of labour 
may be properly protected. It was also de- 
cided to assist in the efforts to secure for 
WCFL the broadcasting station owned, con- 
trolled and operated by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labour, the necessary extended alloca- 
tions and permits from the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


The committee reported favourably on the 
portion of the executive council report where- 
in reference was made to a conference with the 
American Bar Association. The committee 
commended the council for its firm stand 
against communists, endorsed the report of 
the council on company unions and recom- 
mended that the council continue its efforts 
to expose company unions. 


Release of Tom Mooney 


As a substitute for a resolution asking for 
the release of Tom Mooney and all other 
workers “unjustly held” in the prisons of 
California, the convention approved of a 
declaration that the executive council con- 
tinue to proceed in the manner which in their 
judgment is best calculated to bring about 
the release of Mooney and Billings. 


Immigration 


e 


In addition to the section of the executive 
council’s report dealing with the subject of 
“Mexico and Immigration,’ the committee 
on resolutions considered six resolutions deal- 
ing with immigration matters. Resolution 
No. 5 proposed placing Mexico and all Latin 
American countries under the quota pro- 
visions of the United States immigration laws; 
Nos. 9 and 10 proposed to place all countries 
under the quota provisions of the laws, and to 
secure a more rigorous prosecution of those 
who smuggle aliens into the United States; 
No. 57 proposed the cessation of border-cross- 
ing privileges and protested against the issu- 
ance of Federal injunctions against local di- 
rectors of immigration in their enforcement 





*This case was outlined in the LABOUR 


GazeETTE, March, 1928, page 335. 
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of the 1924 immigration laws; No. 84 pro- 
posed to have the trade unions acquainted 
with the manner in which protective pro- 
visions of the immigration law are annulled 
by proclamations and orders, particularly at 
Detroit. and protested against “the destruc- 
tion of the immigration laws by the Federal 
courts.” The committee recommended that 
the entire subject be referred to the execu- 
tive council for an all embracive study and 
examination and directions for the approval 
and furtherance of such legislation as will 
most speedily and effectually attain the ends 
sought and as may be required to safeguard 
and promote the economic, industrial, social 
and political well-being of all people in the 
United States in general and of the wage 
earners in particular. 

The committee on resolutions approved of 
a resolution asking the US. Secretary of La- 
bour to repudiate a statement of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labour favouring putting 
Chinese under the quota law. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions approved by the commit- 
tee on resolutions and endorsed by the con- 
vention were as follows:— 


Opposing importation of Chinese-made 
shingles from British Columbia. 

Commending the A. F. of L. for cO-opera- 
tion with the Metal Trades Department in 
legislative matters. 

In support of the teachers of Seattle in their 
fight against the “yellow dog” contract. 

In favour of co-operating with the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union in a publicity campaign 
against sweat shops. 

In favour of assisting to secure release of 
imprisoned trade unionists in hosiery workers’ 
strike in Kenosha, Wisconsin. ; 

Endorsing movement of Stenographers’ 
Union No. 12,646, of New York, to secure 
five-day work week. 

Urging support of Stenographers’ Union No. 
12,646 cf New York in campaign against 
communists. 

Urging employment of union accountants 
by union affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Urging that work in naval construction pro- 
gram of the United States be done in Gov- 
ernment navy yards. 

In favour of the A. F. of L. assisting in se- 
curing the ratification of the Kellogg peace 
treaty. 

In favour of state tenure laws for teachers. 

Protesting against the policy of denying 
employment to middle-aged workers and pro- 
posing investigation of employers’ use of 
group insurance to restrict labour. 


Demanding that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission prosecute a complaint against a 
baking corporation. 

Urging establishment of adequate salaries 
for the United States steamboat inspection 
service. 

In favour of free speech, free press and free 
assemblage. . 

In favour of such changes in the tariff laws 
as may be desired by the printing trades or- 
ganizations. 

Opposition to the extension of the prison 
laundry system in competition with free 
labour. ' 

Expressing approval of the United Hebrew 
Trades of New York in assistance rendered to 
the Central Federation of Jewish Workers in 
Palestine. 

In favour of rendering assistance to the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in efforts to renew agreements with employers. 

In favour of the Boulder dam project on 
the Colorado river, such to be placed under 
the direction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

In favour of conference to consider organ- 
izing work in the Southern States. 

In favour of support of affiliated Theatrical 
Agents and Managers. 

Commending the support extended by the 
labour press and urging support for the vari- 
ous labour papers. 

In favour of support to the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers in the “struggle against 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
National Erectors’ Association.” 

In favour of investigation of the Vestris 
disaster. 

In favour of United States enforcing mari- 
time laws upon foreign vessels. 


Resolutions to be Considered 


The following resolutions on the recom- 
mendation of the committee on resolutions 
were referred to the executive council for con- 
sideration. 

Asking support for the International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers in the Department 
of Justice suit involving the use of the union 
label water mark. 

Favouring a protective tariff on foreign- 
made shoes. 

In favour of empowering State Industrial 
commissions or departments of labour to grant 
licenses for private fee-charging employment 
agencies. 

In favour of A. F. of L. studying method 
of combating “yellow dog” contracts. 

Proposing endorsement of proposed mea- 
sure for child health extension service. 
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Asking for federal legislation to compel 
printed matter to bear imprint of the printer. 

Urging legislation regulating issuance of fire 
insurance policies. 

In favour of the executive council of the 
federation assisting the Amalgamated Meat, 
Cutters in an effort to have a New York City 
branch reaftiliate. 


Jurisdictional Questions 


To the committee on executive council’s 
report were reierred certain questions regard- 
ing jurisdictional disputes, together with some 
other matters not submitted to other com- 
mittees. 

Regarding the controversy between the 
teamsters and railway clerks the committee 
submitted a proposition for the final settle- 
ment, the executive council to arrange for a 
conference. 

Commendation was offered for the success- 
ful settlement of disputes (1) between boiler- 
makers and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, (2) between machinists and street and 
electric railway employees, (3) between car- 
penters and sheet metal workers, (4) between 
the operating engineers and stationary fire- 
men. 

Approval was given the action of the execu- 

tive council in suspending the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen for failure to carry out 
decision of the 1927 convention in regard to 
a dispute with the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 
_ Approval was also given to the change in 
title of the International Union of ‘Steam and 
Operating Engineers to International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

The disputes between (1) flint glass work- 
ers and machinists, and (2) tunnel and sub- 
way constructors and hodcarriers and build- 
ing labourers were referred to the executive 
council to continue to endeavour to effect 
settlements. 

A proposal to merge the Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union and the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union was referred to the presi- 
dent of the federation with a view to present- 
ing the proposal to the tobacco workers’ ex- 
ecutive. ' 


Committee on Education 


To the committee on education several sec- 
tions of the report of the executive council 
were referred. These were under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) “The American Federa- 
tionist”; (2) “Text Book Review”; (3) 
“Compulsory School Attendance Laws”; 
(4) “Free Text Books”; (5) “Continuation 
School”; (6) “On Co-operative Part-Time 
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Education”; (7) “Adult Education”; (8) 
“Workers’ Educational Movement”; (9) 
“ California Plan”; (10) “On Week-End Con- 
ferences”; (11) “On Summer Schools for 
Workers”; (12) “On Publications”; (13) 
“Qn Legal Information Bureau”; (14) “On 
Labour’s Three Special Days”; (15) “Child 
Health Day”; (16) “Child Labour”; (17) 
“Child Labour in the District of Columbia ;” 
(18) “On Public Health”; (19) “On Chicago 
World Fair, and (20) “On Samuel Gompers 
Memorial.” The convention approved of the 
work of the executive council in the above 
matters. 

A resoiution proposing the establishment of 
a national labour college for workers’ educa- 
tion was presented to the convention. The 
committee on education recommended that 
the proposal be referred to the executive 
council. In the discussion on the resolution 
the name of Brookwood College was injected. 
Vice-President Woll, who had been delegated 
by President Green to investigate Brookwood 
College, read the findings in his report. Mr. 
Woll declared that the evidence which he had 
examined from the students at Brookwood 
and from reports that had come to his atten- 
tion prompted the conclusion that “in fact 
the direction of its teaching is propagandis- 
tic.” He stated also that three members of 
the faculty are on the board of advisers of 
the Workers (Communist) Party in New 
York. After further discussion the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 
Subsequently a motion was adopted endors- 
ing the action of the executive council in re- 
gard to Brookwood College. 

The committee om education also reported 
favourably on resolutions (1) urging trade 
union editors to allot space in their publica- 
tions to assist educational campaign of Union 
Label Trades Department, and (2) opposing 
use of public schools “to spread propaganda 
of special interests.” The convention adopted 
the report. 


International Labour Relations 


The committee on International Labour 
Relations was in accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the executive council under the 
caption of “ Pan-American Labour Relations,” 
in which it was stated that a special effort be 
made for the continuation of the policy to 
draw the workers of the North, Central and 
South American countries more closely to- 
gether in fraternal relationship for their mu- 
tual advancement and protection. Reference 
was also made to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana and to the later date for the 
meeting cf the sixth convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour. 
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The committee recommended that the ex- 
ecutive council continue its effort to estab- 
lish reaffiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions upon the basis de- 
clared by earlier conventions of the A. F. of L. 


Fraternal Greetings 


At the morning session of the third day the 
messages from the fraternal delegates were 
delivered. The greetings from the British 
Trades Union Congress were extended by Mr. 
J. Marchbank, assistant industrial general 
secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men, London, England, and Mr. E. Edwards, 
financial secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union. The message from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was de- 
livered by Mr. Wm. Varley, Toronto, Ont., 
and that from the Women’s International 
Union Label League and Trade Union Auxili- 
ary by Miss Anna Fitzgerald, while Miss Ma- 
tilda Lindsay spoke for the National Trade 
Union Label League. 

At one of the sessions, previous to the de- 
parture of the British delegates for Mexico, 
where they were to represent the British 
Trades Union Congress at the meeting of the 
Mexican Federation of Labour, they were 
each presented with a gold watch and chain. 
Each delegate was also given a watch to take 
home to his wife. The Canadian fraternal 
delegate received a similar present, as did 
also Mrs. Varley, who was present. 

Others who addressed the convention at 
one or other of the sessions were Col. C. B. 
Ross, representing the USS. War Department; 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, National commander 
of the American Legion; Mr. J. Talbot Clark, 


representative of the Near East Relief Com- 
mittee; Hon. Thos. F. Gore, ex-senator from 
Oklahoma; Mr. John P. Frey, secretary of 
the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L.; Mr. Spencer Miller, junior secretary of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
and Hon. James J. Davis, United States Sec- 
retary of Labour. 

At one of the sessions of the convention the 
names of 29 departed outstanding represen- 
tatives of the trade union movement were 
read by the secretary. At the request of the 
president the delegates stood in silence for a 
moment as-a tribute of respect to their 
memory. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1928-29 
were as follows: President Wm. Green, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 1st vice-president, Frank Duffy, 
Indianapaolis, Ind.; 2nd vice-president, Thos. 
A. Rickett, New York, N.Y.; 3rd vice-presi- 
dent, Jacob Fischer, Indianapolis, Ind.; 4th 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Chicago, IIl.; 
oth vice-president, James Wilson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 6th vice-president, James P. Noonan, 
Washington, D/C.; 7th vice-president, John 
Coefield, Chicago, Ill.; 8th vice-president, A. 
O. Wharton, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, 
Martin F. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Frank Morrison, Washington, D:C.; fra- 
ternal delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress, Wm. J. Rooney, Washington, D.C., 
and Wm. P. Clarke, Toledo, Ohio; fraternal 
delegate to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, John D. Haggerty, Washington, 
DC. 

Toronto, Ont., was chosen as the convention 
city for 1929. 


Houseworkers and Workmen’s Compensation 


The Victoria Colonist, in a recent issue, dis- 
cussed the position of houseworkers in rela- 
tion to accident insurance as follows:— 

“Workmen’s Compensation, if it is to be 
adequate in the expression of its needs, should 
cover housework. This is a phase of indus- 
try that, in the matter of insurance, has been 
far too neglected up to the present. The 
women who perform homely chores are as 
much entitled to compensation as any other 
class of the community, and no doubt would 
be prepared to contribute to the premiums 
of Workmen’s Compensation. Under the 
present dispensation the housewife finds it 
difficult to get an accident policy. The be- 
lief exists, no doubt founded on statistics, 
that housework is the most dangerous of all 
occupations for women. As a consequence 
insurance companies fight shy of the risk, or 
only accept it at much higher rates. 


“The Rochester Times-Union says that the 
high casualty list among women in the home 
‘is due to the housewife’s own persistence in 
doing the day’s work, even when weary from 
long hours, to her lack of proper tools or un- 
familiarity with the tools she has.’ There 
ought to be no such unfamiliarity in these 
days of domestic science in the schools, that 
is if the domestic science taught is practical 
and capable of application to the homes. Un- 
der Workmen’s Compensation, in which an 
immense reserve fund has been accumulated 
—beyond present and immediately prospec- 
tive needs—the housewives could be cared for 
without having to pay any higher rates of 
insurance than obtain in any average indus- 
try. This is a matter that should be of mo- 
ment to women’s organizations. The house- 
wife is just as much entitled to protection as 
any workman.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Program Submitted to Dominion Government 


HE executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and an 
accompanying delegation of Canadian repre- 
sentatives of affiliated international and 
national unions, on January 8, 1929, submitted 
to the Dominion Government the legislative 
program of organized labour. The following 
Cabinet Ministers were present at the meet- 
ing :— 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister; H'on. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Minister of 
Health and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment ; 
Hon. Charles Dunning, Minister of Railways 
and Canals; Hon. J. C. Elliott, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Justice; Hon, P. J. Veniot, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Colonel J. L. Ralston, Minister 
of National Defence; and Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture. 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the chief 
spokesman during the presentation and he was 
assisted by J. T. Foster, James Simpson and 
R. J. Tallon, vice-presidents, and P. M. 
Draper, secretary-treasurer. 

Other representatives of labour organizations 
who composed the delegation were: Arthur 
Martel, executive board member; James F. 
Marsh and Pat Green, general representatives, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; 
J. G. A. Decelles, chairman, executive board, 
Commercial Telegraphers Union; John W. 
Bruce, organizer, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; E. W, A. O'Dell, 
organizer, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; J. 
J. Reaves, president, Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers; W. P. Covert, vice-president, 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion Picture Machine Oper- 
ators; E. Ingles, vice-president, John Noble 
and James Broderick, general representatives, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; A. Bastien, Canadian representative, 
American Federation of Labour; Maurice 
Labelle, vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mull 
Workers; Fred Molineux, and R. Gervais, 
organizers, Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers; James Ward, vice- 
president, International Association of Oper- 
ative Plasterers; A. Bell, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Sheet Metal Workers; 
James Somerville, vice-president, International 
Association of Machinists; George R. Brunet, 
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vice-president, Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ant’s Union; M. L. Bergstein, organizer, Cloth 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union; Joseph Corbett, chairman, Joint Pro- 
tective Board (Central Region), C. N. Rys., 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen; Thomas 
O’Reilly, vice-president, National Association 
of Marine Engineers: Frank Healey, organizer, 
International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers; W. F. Bush, executive board mem- 
ber, United Garment Workers’ Union; F. W. 
Felker, district representative, International 
Moulders’ Union; A. Gariepy, vice-president, 
Cigar Makers’ International Union; Thomas 
Black, International Typographical Union; J. 
A. P. Haydon, legislative representative, 
Ontario and Quebec Conference Typographical 
Unions; A. D. Dear, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters; Charles 
Dickie, secretary, Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federation 
of Labour. 


President Moore’s Address 


President Moore after introducing the dele- 
gation said:—“In our presentation of a year 
ago the status and membership of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was dealt 
with in considerable detail. It is not thought 
necessary at this time to deal further with 
this subject, except to say that during the 
past year several thousands more members 
have been added to the ranks of our affiliated 
organizations, thus further strengthening our 
claims to continue, as for the past forty-four 
years, to speak authoritatively on behalf of 
the organized workers of this Dominion. 

“Being Canadian citizens and desiring to 
build up the country in which we live and 
earn our livelihood, our policy has always been 
one of seeking betterment through constitu- 
tional channels. In accord with this we again 
respectfully submit a program of legislative 


changes considered necessary in the furtherance 


of social and economic justice and industrial 
peace in Canada. 

“Many of these matters have been presented 
and discussed at previous interviews and there- 
fore are only very briefly summarized, but 
we trust will nevertheless be given equal con- 
sideration with those more fully dealt with.” 

“Old Age Pensions—By the adoption of the 
Federal-Provincial Old Age Pension Act 
in the Province of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba some practical 
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knowledge has been gained in respect to this 
measure. Whilst we still believe that changes 
will be necessary to this Act before it can be 
considered as providing reasonable relief and 
protection to the needy workers in their old 
age, yet we are of the opinion that it is 
advisable to secure much wider application of 
the measure in other provinces and greater 
experience as to costs, administration, etc., 
before coming to a decision as to what amend- 
ments may be of the greatest benefit. For 
this reason no changes are sought at the 
present time, but we do urge that the Federal 
Government exert its influence on the partici- 
pating provincial authorities to ensure that 
the Act is administered in the most generous 
terms. 

“Tt is pleasing to note that the Minister of 
Labour has continued to publicly urge all 
Provincial Governments to accept the Federal- 
Provincial Old Age Pension Act, and this we 
accept as a manifestation of the sincerity of 
the Federal Government in seeking to have 
the benefits of the measure made applicable 
throughout the entire Dominion at the earliest 
time. 


“Re-enactment Technical Education Act 
1919—It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment has not yet seen fit to re-enact the 
Technical Education Act of 1919, which 
expires on March 31st this year, as we are 
convinced that without Federal assistance 
technical educational activities in the various 
provinces will be restricted. We believe that 
the Premier of Ontario stated the case clearly 
when, in a press statement published May last, 
he said :— 

The Technical Education Act passed by the 
Dominion in 1919, did not encroach on the pre- 
rogative of the provinces. It did not assume 
to take control of any schools; it left the 
responsibility for the administration of technical 
schools strictly to the provinces to which it be- 
longs by constitutional right. 

The Act was, in fact, a financial measure 
dealing with Federal funds. It undertook to use 
federal money to promote and assist technical 
education in Canada. In other words, the 
Dominion sought to induce the provinces and 
the municipalities, on the assurance of Federal 
assistance, to undertake a very expensive service 
to the country, on a-larger scale than would 
otherwise be possible. 

“Reiterating our statement presented last 
year we would emphasize that technical 
education is an essential part of apprentice 
training, and as such, lays the foundation for 
industrial efficiency, which reflects itself in 
Dominion revenues. For this and similar 
reasons we again advance the opinion that the 
Dominion Government could properly con- 
tinue grants for technical education and urge 
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the enactment of legislation to make this 
possible when the Act of 1919 expires. 


“Far Wage Matters—It is disappointing to 
note that the promises held out last year by 
the Minister of Labour for the appointment 
of a fair wages officer for the Maritime Proy- 
inces have not as yet been carried into effect. — 
With the industrial revival apparent in these 
provinces it is hoped that this position will 
be filled in the immediate future. 


“Changes in the present regulations pre- 
viously urged are again reiterated, these being 
briefly:—The substitution of the words ‘not 
to exceed eight hours per day’ instead of ‘such 
hours as are customary in the district’; that 
Clause 5, Section (a) relating to the duties of 
inspecting officers including supervision over 
labour conditions, be strictly enforced; That 
penalties be imposed on contractors violating 
the fair wage clauses and making false declara- 
tions as to compliance with the same; Moneys 
collected for such violations to become the 
property of the Government, when the work- 
men entitled to the same can not be located 
within a reasonable time; That Clause 3, 
Section (a) hmiting the powers of the Min- 
ister of Labour be repealed; That extended 
authority to examine books, pay rolls, etc., 
and take action in cases of violations be given 
by the Minister of Labour to the fair wages 
officers; That a new clause be inserted pro- 


_ viding for the right of representatives of 


workers’ organizations to have free access to 
all jobs covered by fair wage policies of the 
Government; That fair wage regulations 
should apply not only to works undertaken 
by the Government itself, or by commissions 
using Government funds, but also to trading 
companies of which the Government own part 
or all of the stock; That the fair wage regu- 
lations with the amendments above suggested 
be incorporated in an Act of Parliament so as 
to give the full power of the law in enforcing 
the same. 


“Tt is noted that the Fair Wages Clauses 
have been inserted in bills enacted during the 
last session granting charters to companies to 
build bridges crossing international waterways. 
This action on the part of Parliament is highly 
appreciated, and, we trust, will be continued 
as a policy of the Government when dealing 
with bills of a similar nature in future. 


“It is further requested that the Fair Wages 
Policy should be made to apply to all indus- 
tries enjoying protection under the tariff laws. 
(This matter is dealt with more fully in the 
Memorandum on Tariff.) 
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“Government Plant Conditions—Request is 
made that established standard working con- 
ditions should be observed in Government 
plants manufacturing uniforms or doing other 
similar commercial work which proposal will 
be best assured by the adoption of such con- 
ditions as will enable the union label to be 
fixed on these products. 


“Curtailment of Veto Power of Senate— 
Attention is again directed to the need for 
curtailing the powers of the Senate so as to 
make it responsive to public opinion and 
establish the supremacy of the elective cham- 
ber, the Hiouse of Commons, in all legislative 
matters. Asa step in this direction it is urged 
that action be taken to provide that ‘the veto 
of the Senate shall not be operative in respect 
to legislation which has passed three different 
sessions of the House of Commons.’ 


“British North America Act—Changes are 
sought in this Act as will foster national unity 
by (a) giving any necessary power to the 
Federal Government to deal with all matters 
covered in recommendations and conventions 
of the International Labour Conferences 
(League of-Nations); (b) Abolish appeals to 
the Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of 
appeal; (c) Bring about such changes in the 
constitution of Parliament as may be neces- 
sary to make decisions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people paramount. 


“Criminal Code Amendments.—lIt is gratify- 
ing to note that the Government again intro- 
duced a bill proposing to repeal the sections 
of the Criminal Code respecting sedition, 
freedom of speech, assembly, etc., inserted 
during the 1919 session of Parliament and to 
substitute therefor the provisions which 
obtained prior to that time. It is disappoint- 
ing, however, to find that though the bill 
passed the House of Commons it was rejected 
by the Senate, this being the sixth occasion 
on which similar legislation has met defeat 
in the Upper Chamber. 

“According to ‘Hansard’, April 23, 1928, the 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, in 
introducing the above bill said ‘If it is 
defeated there (the Senate) again, I will bring 
it in again next year. We trust this promise 
will be carried out and desire to give the 
assurance that such action will have the full 
support of labour throughout the Dominion. 


“Another amendment to the Criminal Code 
which is of serious import to Labour and has 
been continuously urged for several years past 
is to re-insert the clauses defining and legal- 
izing peaceful picketing which were originally 
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contained in Section 12, Chapter 173 of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Canada, 1886. Recent 
experiences are that Canadian Courts appear 
to be following more closely United States 
practices instead of British custom in this 
matter, and owing to the varied interpreta- 
tions as to the legal rights of workers in the 
conducting of strikes it is, we believe, in the 
best interest of all concerned that the section 
above referred to, which was: dropped from 
the Statutes in consolidating the same and 
not by any action or authority of Parliament, 
should be again reinserted. 


“Hight Hour Day.—No real progress has yet 
been made by way of giving legal effect to 
the Washington (1919) Eight Hour Day Con- 
vention which the representatives of the 
Federal Government were parties to adopting. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
to which this question was referred by the 
Government, left no doubt as to the right 
of the Federal Government to apply the same 
to its own employees and others coming with- 
in its jurisdiction. We once more ask for 
favourable action on this matter.’ (Further 
reference to this convention is included in the 
Memorandum on International Labour Organ- 
ization matters.) 


“One Day’s Rest in Seven—iIt would seem 
reasonable to assume that the intent of the 
Lord’s Day Act was to prevent workers being 
compelled to work seven days per week. 
Developments since its enactment have, how- 
ever, made the Act ineffective so far as the 
large majority of workers are concerned, and 
we therefore ask that new legislation embody- 
ing the principle of the ‘One Day’s Rest in 
Seven’ Convention of the International Labour 
Office be enacted, or that the present Lord’s 
Day Act be amended so as to enable this 
convention to be ratified and made operative 
in Canada. (This matter is also referred to 
in the Memorandum on International Labour 
Office conventions, etc.) 


“ Militia Act Amendments—Whilst sincerely 
endeavouring to prevent any conditions aris- 
ing in the industrial world which would pro- 
vide an opportunity for calling on the Fed- 
eral armed forces to participate in a trade 
dispute, there is always the possibility, how- 
ever remote, of such occurring. Past experi- 
ences have shown the unsatisfactory provisions 
of the Militia Act in this respect, and we 
therefore again urge that it be so amended 
to (a) prohibit the maintenance by industrial 


‘corporations of armed forces designed for use 


(b) enable the 
discretionary 


during industrial disputes; 
Federal Government to use 
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powers as to tthe provision of troops when 
requistioned by municipal or provincial gov- 
ernments. 


“Cadet Training—This matter was again 
under discussion at our last convention when 
it was resolved to request that legislation be 
enacted to provide for the abolition of all 
money grants for cadet training and other 
military activities in schools and that grants 
be given for the purpose of physical training 
instead. 

“We desire to emphasize our belief that it 
is in the best interest of the youth that every 
encouragement should be given to the de- 
velopment of their physical condition instead 
of instilling into their minds militaristic ideas 
by the continuance of the cadet system. It 
is our sincere belief that if grants are to be 
made by the Federal Government to educa- 
tional authorities such grants should be for 
technical education or purely physical devel- 
opment and not for military training. 


“ Marine Matters—Considerable disappoint- 
ment exists at the continued delay in revising 
the Canada Shipping Act so as to remove 
many injustices to marine engineers and others 
whose conditions of employment are governed 
by ‘this obsolete Act. Though there may be 
valid reason for delaying to undertake a gen- 
eral revision of the same, we would urge that 
amendments to the Shipping Act and Regula- 
tions, as set forth in the memoranda presented 
to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries dur- 
ing the past several years, be proceeded with. 
These briefly deal with the licensing and con- 
ditions of employment of marine engineers; 
that the organization affected be graded rep- 
resentation on the examining board for ma- 
rine engineers; appointment of a qualified 
engineer to sit as a commissioner with the 
Wreck Commission on all cases; that a Health 
Inspector be appointed at each important port 
in Canada with power of inspection on Cana- 
dian ships; changes in the method of com- 
puting horse power on steamships, and for 
the revision of the section dealing with coast- 
wise training so as to exclude from Canadian 
port to port trade other than ships built in 
Canada, owned by Canadians, manned by 
Canadian seamen and registered in Canada, 
with a view of permitting ships of other coun- 
tries to enter this trade only under proper 
duties; that a duty be placed on ships used 
exclusively in Canadian trade, built or re- 
paired outside of Canada so as to assist in 
providing employment in the ship building 
trades, and for the adoption of the eight-hour 
day for marine engineers. 

“Tt is further requested that the policy of 
equalizing wages paid to marine engineers in 


different sections of Canada now in effect by 
the Marine and Fisheries and Public Works 
Departments be adopted by other depart- 
ments of the Government operating vessels. 


“Prison Reform.—That steps be taken to 
give effect to the report of the Government 
Commission (1921) on this matter. 


“Bankruptcy Act—Amendments to this 
Act are spught which would give claims for 
wages and salaries of employees first rank and 
priority over all other creditors where said 
estates or concerns are wound up or liquidated 
by virtue of the Bankruptcy and Winding Up 
Acts. 


“Tazxation—We note with satisfaction that 
a further reduction was made in the sales tax 
from four per cent to three per cent during 
the last session of Parliament, and express the 
hope that further reduction or total elimina- 
tion of this tax will take precedence over any 
other tax reduction that may be found pos- 
sible, as in our opinion the sales tax is an ob- 
struction to business and places an unfair 
burden on people of small means. 

“The Government is also to be commended 
for amending the income tax so as to extend 
the exemption for dependent children to 
twenty-one years or over if they are incapable 
of self-support on account of mental or phy- 
sical condition. 

“ Organized labour believes that the income 
tax, fairly administered, is a just method of 
raising national revenue and though changes 
may be necessary to remove inequalities, be- 
lieves that this tax should be maintained per- 
manently in Canada, and that no further gen- 
eral reduction should be made which would 
reduce the national revenue beyond a point 
where provision can be made to fulfil the 
State’s obligation to protect those who, either 
from old age, unemployment or sickness, find 
themselves unable to provide the necessities 
of life. 


“Canada Marking Act—Up to the present 
this Act has been confined in its operations 
to the printing industry. In view of the large 
importation of boots and shoes into Canada 
during the past year, many of which we be- 
lieve to have been made in countries with 
exceptionally low-wage conditions, we strongly 
recommend that the Canada Marking Act be 
applied to the boot and shoe industry so that 
purchasers may be aware of the country of 
origin of the same. 


“ Electoral Reform—Note has been taken 
of the unsuccessful effort made by a member 
of the House of Commons, by the introduc- 
tion of Bill 28 to amend the Senate and 
House of Commons Act so as to remove the 
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necessity for re-election of a member of the 
House of Commons on acceptance of a posi- 
tion as a Minister of the Crown, providing he 
is elected to the House of Commons whilst 
he held such office, or is a member of the 
House of Commons at the date of nomination 
to the same. 


“A request for this legislation has been in- 
corporated in our program for the past two 
years and we would ask that the Government 
introduce a similar bill as that herein referred 
to, during the next session of Parliament. We 
also desire to reiterate our other requests for 
amendments to the Election Act which would 
provide for (a) Changes in the method of ap- 
pointment and control of returning officers 
and their subordinates charged with the con- 
duct of Federal elections so as to eliminate 
the interjection of political partyism into 
what should be an impartial State function; 
(b) The introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation in group constituencies and the use 
of the transferable vote in single member 
constituencies; (c) A compulsory half-day 
holiday with pay on Federal election days 
instead of the two hours now stipulated in the 
Act; (d) Protection against the imposition of 
restrictions by public authorities which pre- 
vent their employees from exercising their 
full political rights under free conditions; (e) 
Abolition of forfeiture of election deposits 
and the substitution therefor of a stated num- 
ber of signatures before nominations are ac- 
cepted; (f) Repeal of Clauses 10 and 11 of 
the Franchise Act (1920) which prohibit vol- 
untary contributions towards election cam- 
paigns from trade unions or other groups un- 
less they are specially incorporated as poli- 
tical associations and prohibit non-residents 
from participating in election campaigns.. 

A further request adopted at our last con- 
vention is that enabling legislation be ob- 
tained so that seamen be privileged to exercise 
their franchise away from home whilst follow- 
ing their employment. 


“Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.— 
Attention is again directed to the desire for 
the amendment to Clause B, subsection 2, 
section 16 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of 1925 so as to eliminate the 
necessity of the formality of taking a strike 
vote before a Board can be granted, substi- 
tuting the words “A declaration of failure to 
reach agreement by direct negotiations” for 
the present oath which reads:—“ To the belief 
of the declarant a strike or lockout will be 
declared.” The necessity of taking a strike 
vote prior to making application for a board 
many times acts as a deterrent to conciliation. 
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“International Arbitration as a_ substitute 
for war—The studied opinion of the labour 
movement on this important question is em- 
bodied in the following resolution, adopted at 
our last convention, which is herewith brought 
to your attention with the expressed hope that 
steps will be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation contained therein :— 

Whereas the labour movement is opposed 
to war and in favour of the substitution of 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of all disputes between nations. Therefore, be 
it resolved, that this Forty-fourth convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
expresses its approval of the action of the 
Federal Government in affixing its signature to 
the Kellogg Treaty outlawing war, and further, 
be it resolved, that we urge our government to 
also add its signature to those of the twenty- 
seven other nations who have already signed 
the optional clause of the protocol of the World 
Court League of Nations, providing for the 
judicial settlement of international disputes. 


“Alien Labour Act—The inadequacy of the 
Alien Labour Act to protect Canadian Labour, 
especially during trade disputes, has been 
demonstrated on several occasions during the 
past year. To some extent this interlocks 
with immigration regulations, which are re- 
ferred to in a subsequent memorandum on 
that question. 

One of the greatest difficulties met with in 
respect to the present Alien Labour Act is 
that there is no provision made in the same 
for the enforcement by any department of the 
Government. We, therefore, again request 
that the administration of the Alien Labour 
Act be assigned to a Minister of the Govern- 
ment so that violations of the Act may be 
effectively dealt with. 


“Letter Carriers’ Conditions—At our last 
convention it was unanimously decided to 
again call the attention of the Government 
to the inadequate salaries paid letter carriers 
for responsible and arduous duties. In con- 
nection with this it was pointed out that 
under the Civil Service Act, as amended in 
1919, classification and salaries of letter car- 
riers were placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission and that the 
powers of this Commission are so wide as to 
enable it to arbitrarily repudiate recommenda- 
tions made by the Postmaster General respect- 
ing salary increases and classification. Exercis- 
ing these powers this Commission has turned 
down flat the recommendations of two Post- 
masters General for reclassification and higher 
salaries for letter carriers. Comparing salaries 
of letter carriers it was pointed out that in 
1918 they were on a par with policemen and 
fire fighters, and at that time Canadian letter 
carriers received $89 per year more than United 
States letter carriers, whereas in 1927 the 
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maximum salary of a Canadian letter carrier 
was $1,500 while the United States letter 
carrier’s maximum was $2,200 and the average 
for policemen and fire fighters was $1,850. 
It was, therefore, unanimously resolved that 
we impress upon the Government the urgent 
necessity of introducing legislation at the 
forthcoming session of Parliament that will 
remove the amendment of 1919, known as 
section 45b from the Civil Service Act, and 
place the Postmaster General in a position 
to deal directly on such matters as classifi- 
cation and the fixing of salaries for letter car- 
riers. 

“This opportunity is taken to express ap- 
preciation of the Government’s action in pass- 
ing legislation which provides for the setting 
up of joint councils within the Civil Service, 
and we trust that these councils, when estab- 
lished, may be the medium through which 
unsatisfactory conditions will be dealt with 
promptly and with justice to all concerned. 

The request is again reiterated that as 
Christmas Day and New Year’s day are recog- 
nized as legal holidays, enjoyed by the great 
majority of the people of Canada, that all 
delivery of mail by letter carriers be suspended 
on these two days. In respect to this we 
would point out that a resolution embodying 
this request was again adopted at the 25th 
convention of the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers, held in the city of Windsor, 
Ont., during September last. 


“Federal Office Cleaners’ Conditions—Dur- 
ing the past year this matter has been the 
subject of a conference with the Minister of 
Public Works and the Minister of Labour, 
but up to the present time none of the re- 
quests have been granted. We, therefore, on 
the part of these underpaid workers request 
that they be placed on an annual basis as 
permanent employees including privileges of 
sick leave, holidays with pay and superannua- 
tion. 

“Pensions Act-—On behalf of the Marine 
Fngineers in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the request is submitted that they be 
brought under the Superannuation Act and 
thus be enabled to enjoy similar benefits as 
those employees who come under the Civil 
Service Act. 


“Co-operative Legislation—In order to en- 
courage co-operative trading in Canada, Fed- 
eral legislation should be simplified in respect 
to the Dominion incorporation of such soci- 
eties.” 


The following memoranda were also pre- 
sented :— 


MEMORANDUM ON INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
(CONFERENCES AND THE CONVENTIONS AND © 
RECOMMENDATIONS ARISING THERE- 
FROM 1919 To 1928 


This memorandum contained the following 
subjects on which legislation is sought: (1) 
Fight-hour day; (2) One day’s rest in seven; 
(3) Seamen’s articles of agreement; (4) Un- 
employment and unemployment insurance; (5) 
Emigration. In conclusion the memorandum 
stated that according to reports submitted to 
the 1928 conference of the League of Nations 
International Labour Organization only two 
countries, South Africa and Australia, had 
recorded a less number of ratifications than 
Canada. Belgium heads the list with eighteen; 
Great Britain coming fifth with thirteen, India 
ninth with eleven, the Irish Free State four- 
teenth with nine, whilst, as previously men- 
tioned, Canada had only ratified four. This 
might be accounted for to some degree because 
of the number of conventions and recommenda- 
tions which have been considered as coming 
within the competence of Provincial Govern- 
ments. The memorandum declared that “as a 
means of securing greater interest by the Pro- 
vincial Governments in these matters we would 
reiterate our proposals for the holding of 
annual Inter-Provincial conferences to deal with 
International Labour Organization matters and 
for the encouragement of Provincial Govern- 
ments to have representatives present at the 
annual conference in Geneva.” 


MEMORANDUM ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It is the opinion of organized labour that 
unemployment could be dealt with in three 
ways: First, to increase the number of jobs 
available within Canada and stabilize employ- 
ment to the fullest possible extent. Secondly, 
to provide facilities for bringing the job and 
the worker together; and thirdly, by the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance. To give 
effect to the first proposal the following action 
is suggested: (1) Those outlined in tariff 
memorandum (referred to later in this report) ; 
(2) Generous support to the National Research 
Council so as to encourage fullest development 
and use of our natural resources; (3) The 
carrying on of all public works and purchase of 
public supplies during periods of depression; 
(4) The limitation of the work day to eight 
hours on all government jobs so as to more 
evenly distribute employment; (5) Adoption of 
the recommendation of the National Conference 
regarding winter employment in Canada, held 
September, 1924, for the encouragement of 
building operations during winter seasons. 


The following measures are suggested to give 
effect to the second proposal:—(1) The en- 
couraging of the abolition of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies and the development of free 
employment bureaus by the Provinces, co- 
ordinated by the Federal Employment Service; 
(2) The adoption of the recommendation of the 
Employment Service Council of Canada respect- 
ing methods of hiring labour outside Canada; 
(3) Assistance towards transportation of work- 
ers to distant jobs and for temporary work, 
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such as harvest labour, etc.; (4) Co-ordination 
of seasonal occupation; (5) Adoption of recom- 
mendations embodied in the memorandum on 
migration respecting importation of labour, ete. 

Labour’s reasons advanced for the adoption 
of the third proposal, or unemployment insur- 
ance, are: (1) It will tend to reduce the volume 
of unemployment by (a). stabilizing purchasing 
power of the workers and thus continuing to 
provide employment to thousands who would 
otherwise be added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed; (6) Inducing greater effort towards co- 
ordination of seasonal activities; (c) Leading to 
the employment of labour already in Canada 
instead of the seeking of immigrant supplies 
of same; (d) Better budgeting of work so as to 
reduce the peak period of employment and 
subsequent periods of depression; (2) It would 
give protection to the worker and his family 
and prevent the demoralization which often 
occurs when, through inability to obtain em- 
ployment, workers are compelled to depend on 
charity; (3) It will reveal actual facts con- 
cerning the amount and causes of unemployment, 
thus providing valuable information essential 
to the prevention of unemployment; (4) It will 
make higher living standards possible and assist 
in decreasing industrial unrest; (5), It will 
reduce waste. 


In conclusion the memorandum strongly urged 
that. definite action be taken during the forth- 
coming session of Parliament to establish in 
Canada a system of unemployment insurance. 


MEMORANDUM ON TARIFF AND PROTECTION 


After several years of agitation on the part 
of organized labour for the establishment of a 
non-political advisory board on tariff matters, 
a tariff board was formed on April 7, 1926, but 
on which Labour was not represented. It was 
urged that the wage earners be given repre- 
sentation, as it was considered that those em- 
ployed in industry were of equal, if not greater, 
importance than those of other groups already 
represented. Action was requested either by 
special legislation or Order in Council to give 
effect to the recommendation contained in the 
following resolution which was adopted at the 
recent convention of the Congress in Toronto:— 

“ Whereas, the protective tariff has only been 
of advantage to the manufacturers in Canada 
without corresponding benefit either to the 
employee in the protected industries or to the 
consumer of protected commodities, and where- 
as, in many protected industries the workers 
are refused the right to organize or assiciate 
themselves with the trade union movement in 
this country. Be it resolved, that we go on 
record as advocating to the Dominion Govern- 
ment the passing of legislation that all workers 
in protected industries be included in that sec- 
tion of the Fair Wage Regulations which 
provide that all works aided by Dominion 
public funds are subject to the provisions of 
the Act inasmuch as protection itself is but 
an indirect subsidy by the state to the manu- 
facturers in this country.” 


MEMORANDUM ON ‘COLONIZATION AND MIGRATION 


The Government was commended for its per- 
sistence in introducing legislation which 
amended the Immigration Act, by the repeal of 
section 41. Under this section, it had been 
possible to deport citizens without trial. Grati- 


fication was also expressed at the action of the 
government in continuing the overseas medical 
examination of intending immigrants and of the 
regulations prohibiting admittance of children 
under fourteen years of age, unless accompanied 
by or coming to join their parents or other 
responsible relatives. The suggestion was made 
that the Government create an advisory council 
on immigration, on which organized labour 
would have proper representation. It would 
be the duty of this council to strive to establish 
co-operation with provincial authorities, par- 
ticularly in the matter of placement, settlement 
and supervision of immigrants. In the matter 
of land settlement and immigration it was 
urged that the same opportunities be given to 
residents of Canada as are given to those 
resident in the British Isles and foreign coun- 
tries. Prohibition of entry of ‘ contract labour ’ 
unless certified as necessary by and _ secured 
through the Employment Service of Canada, 
was urgently requested. The attention of the 
Government was drawn to the vigorous protests 
of organized: labour throughout the Dominion 
regarding the importation of British unem- 
ployed ostensibly for the purpose of assisting 
in the western harvest fields. Strong disap- 
proval was expressed of the request emanating 
from the Police Chiefs’ Association that all 
immigrants be finger-printed. 


Previous requests concerning admission and 
control of Oriental immigration was again re- 
iterated, as follows: (1) Abolition of all bonuses 
or grants to private agencies; (2) That the 
British Government be requested to assume ful- 
ler supervision and control of immigrant book- 
ing agencies operating in the British Isles; 
(3) For the securing of equal right of entry 
to the United States to all bona fide Canadian 
citizens irrespective of their place of birth; 
(4) For the gathering and international ex- 
change of emigration as well as immigration 
statistics in accordance with the recommend: 
ation of the International Labour Organization 
(1923). The immigration policies of organized 
labour as propounded by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada for many years are set 
forth in the following: 


“For the peopling of Canada, through immi- 
gration, by a free, enlightened, moral, energetic 
and law-abiding class of citizens; all false 
inducements to secure immigrants to be pro- 
hibited and the fullest accurate information 
freely circulated in the countries from which 
they come. Whilst regard should be had for 
the welfare of those who seek our shores, the 
first consideration should be the Canadian 
people and the betterment of our common 
country, therefore, nationalities and classes of 
people who either by temperament, non-assim1- 
lative qualifications, habits, customs or absence 
of any permanent good which their coming 
brings to us are not a desirable acquisition to 
our citizenship.” 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King replied 
to the address of President Moore. He was 
followed by Hon. Peter Heenan. Minister of 
Labour. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act, 1919. 
Other activities which have a direct bearing 
on the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers are also noted. ‘The Dominion 
Government, through annual grants adminis- 
tered by the Technical Education Branch of 
the Department of Labour, assists the prov- 
inces in developing all forms of vocational 
education and industrial training which are of 
benefit to workers in various branches of in- 
dustrial, commercial and home-making activi- 
ties. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School 


In his report for the calendar year 1928, 
Mr. H. W. Brown, Co-ordinating. Officer for 
the Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School, 
states that a most friendly relationship and 
condition of mutual confidence exists between 
the school and the employers of Kitchener 
and Waterloo. These co-operative conditions, 
he says, are better now than heretofore 
because employers are learning from actual 
experience the practical value to them of 
employees who are vocationally trained before 
entering service, while at the same time the 
school has become so organized that it is able 
to supply for industries and their offices the 
demand for boys and girls which is becoming 
more and more urgent and exacting. Mr. 
Brown also points out that the present 
demand for the services of boys and girls 
trained expressly for various trades at the 
vocational classes is greater than the supply. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships aggregating $1,000 in value, 
available to students of the London (Ontario) 
Technical School, have been offered by some 
forty citizens interested in the progress of the 
school. 


Technical School for Oshawa 


The erection of a technical school in Oshawa 
has been forwarded by the unanimous vote 
of the city council to grant the request of 
the Board of Education for funds to build a 
school, the cost of which was estimated at 
$261,500. 


Domestic Science Courses—Ontario 


Short courses in home nursing, domestic 
science and sewing are being opened at 22 
points in eighteen counties of the province 
under arrangements of the Women’s Institute 
branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


Correspondence Course—British Columbia 


Hon. Mr. Hinchliffe, Minister of Education 
for British Columbia, recently announced that 
his department would extend operations of 
the correspondence courses of instruction to 
take in high school work. This announce- 
ment by the minister follows a statement 
which he made a short time ago that the 
matter was under consideration by himself and 
officials of his department. The minister 
states that the course has been decided upon 
following investigations by J. W. Gibson, who 
is in charge of the agricultural education for 
the province, and who will be in charge of 
this department of work. 


The Apprenticeship Act of Ontario 


In a review of the activities of the 
Canadian Construction Association for 1928, 
appearing in the December issue of Contruct 
Record and Engineering Review, Mr. J. Clark 
Reilly, general manager of the association, 
makes the following comments:— 


“Tf I were asked what I consider to be the 
most outstanding feature in the months that 
have intervened since the Winnipeg Conven- 
tion, I would say that, to my mind, it is the 
passage of the apprentice training act by the 
Ontario legislature. The text of this legis- 
lation has been made familiar to our members, 
through the columns of the Contract, Record, 
and is also available in a very attractive 
pamphlet, published under the signature of the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Forbes Godfrey. It 
is, in my opinion, one of the most far reaching 
and momentous pieces of legislation that has 
been enacted in our country and will undoubt- 
edly have far reaching influences in our con- 
struction industry, not only in Ontario, but in 
all other provinces as well. 

“Behind the passage of this legislation lies 
an immense amount of work by some of the 
leaders of the construction industry in Canada, 
and years of patient, but persistent, effort to 
crystallize their ideas into action. Too much 
credit cannot be given to men like Joseph 
M. Pigott, J. P. Anglin, K. D. Church, John 
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V. Gray, Harry J. Mero, and others, who 
a number of years ago became seized with 
the idea of the necessity for training men in 
some of our skilled trades. Wrapped up with 
the question of apprentice training were the 
related subjects of immigration of skilled 
mechanics and labour relations with the trade 
unions. 

“After discussing the question of apprentice 
training and the need of skilled workmen 
with the federal authorities, it was finally 
establishel that this was a matter for pro- 
vincial action. It was resolved, therefore, that 
efforts should be made to get some such 
system started in the province of Ontario, 
from which it might be spread to the other 
provinces of the Dominion as opportunity 
might arise. Popular interest in the question 
was kept up by means of various articles 
contributed by our men to the leading trade 
journals and the public press. In addition, 
apprentice contests were held during our 
annual convention at Windsor and Monireal. 
A mothers’ rest building was built during the 
Toronto exhibition by apprentices sent there 
by our members. The services of George L. 
Sprague were utilized on the part-time basis 
in gathering valuable data and bringing the 
question before the employers, the trade union 
officials and the boys themselves. At length 
the premier of Ontario, Hon. G. Howard 
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Ferguson, became actively interested in the 
question, and this year has witnessed passage 
of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

“The administration of the act has been 
placed in the hands of the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey, who has been ably 
assisted by J. H. H. Ballantyne. The services 
of A. W. Crawford have been secured as 
inspector of apprenticeship, and he will have 
the directorship of apprentice training. 
Recently four assistants have been appointed, 
who will have territorial jurisdiction over the 
registering of apprentices and the fostering of 
their training. A provincial committee has 
been working, on which both employers and 
trades unions are represented and under whose 
direction these different activities will be 
carried on. There yet remains a great deal 
to do. A complete system of financing, by 
assessment or otherwise, has to be worked out 
and the merits of the plan will have to be 
sold to all employers throughout the prov- 
ince. Many obstacles will undoubtedly be 
encountered, but a way has been provided by 
the passage of this legislation for the linking 
up of boys who desire to learn a trade with 
employers in the building construction indus- 
try, and a means provided by which they may, 
at the same time, receive an education through 
the technical schools which will make them 
better citizens of our country.” 





Technical Education in the Maritime Fishing Industry 


The Minister of Fisheries recently ap- 
proved of proposals as to the lines to be fol- 
lowed in the reorganization of the fisheries 
service, particularly in the light of the report 
of the recommendations contained in the re- 
cent report of the federal Commission on 
Fisheries in the Maritime Provinces. (The 
report of this commission was outlined in the 
Lasour GAzerre, July, 1928, page 711.) The 
main features of the proposed reorganization 
will be as follows:— 

1. Advanced methods in all branches of the 
industry will be encouraged in every feasible 
way. Towards the development of such 
methods, investigations at the Experimental 
and Biological Stations will be intensified and 
accelerated as much as possible. Educational 
courses will be given the Fishery Officers at 
the Stations at regular intervals, so that they 
will be kept informed of all new developments 
and will be in a position to pass the informa- 
tion along to those engaging in the industry, 
both by explanation and demonstration. Also, 
the courses available to those engaging in the 


industry, that were started last year at the 
Halifax Experimental Station, will be con- 
tinued and extended. 

2. Duplication of officers will be avoided. 
By giving competent overseers the necessary 
training they can become capable inspectors 
and graders of fish prepared for market by the 
different methods. Hence the administrative 
and inspection services will be merged. Exist- 
ing overseers will be given an opportunity to 
take a proper course of training at the Ex- 


perimental Stations, and those who qualify, 


following such, will have their duties ex- 
tended accordingly. This will involve the 
payment of better salaries to such overseers 
than they now receive. All new appointees 
as Fishery Officers will be required to be ade- 
quately qualified for inspection as well as ad- 
ministrative duties. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made whereby new appointees 
will be selected from the young men in the 
industry who will graduate from the fishery 
courses, above explained, that will be given 
at the Experimental Stations. 
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3. Educational work will be given the prom- 
inence its great importance merits. It will be 
approached from two standpoints,— 


(a) Adequately trained Fishery Officers will 
give those engaging in the industry needed 
information as to the proper handling of fish 
that are being prepared for market by the 
different methods. Such will be done by ex- 
planation and demonstration. Also, such off- 
cers will be the regular medium through which 
information as to new developments at the 
stations, or elsewhere, will be communicated 
to those engaging in the industry. 


(6) Attractively written articles on the 
natural history of the different species.of fish 
and shellfish, which will show the importance 
of protective measures, where such are neces- 
sary, will be prepared for use in the schools. 
In addition to the courses that will be given 
at the Experimental Stations to representa- 
tives of the industry, extension courses from 
such stations will be developed. It is also 
hoped that arrangements can be made for the 
universities directly interested, to take a hand 
in such courses. The culminating point of 
such work will be the B.Sc. (Fisheries) course 
instituted by Dalhousie University. 


4. Inspection will be extended to all kinds 
of pickled, smoked, dried and canned fish, as 
well as to plants and vessels. 


The foregoing keeps in the forefront the 
fact that if the. industry is to advance as 
rapidly as it should, all fishery products must 
be of uniformly good quality and of high 
class. 

A competent Headquarters officer will be 
placed in charge of this educational and in- 
spection work. 

5. Fishermen will be encouraged to form 
themselves into associations to enable them 
better to consider their own problems, and 
also to make it easier for the Department to 
have a ready means of contact with them as 
a body. Co-operative undertakings, particu- 
larly in production and purchasing, will also 
be encouraged. Arrangements are being made 
for a campaign to the above end to be car- 
ried out during the present winter. 

6. An Intelligence and Publicity Division 
will be established in the Department. 
Through this division continuous information 
will be available with regard to the produc- 
tion of fish, developments in the industry, etc., 
in all countries having important fisheries, as 
well as to market conditions. Information 
regarding such, after being properly edited, 
will be made available to the public through 
the press. It is also proposed to issue, at 
regular intervals, a Fisheries Intelligence pub- 
lication. 

Reorganization along the above lines is be- 
ing undertaken immediately. 





Membership of Trade Unions in Great Britain in 1927 


The annual report of the chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1927 gives statistics 
showing the membership of trade unions in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the 
end of the year. The statistics are based on 
returns collected by the Chief Registrar from 
trade unions registered under the Trade Union 
Act, and by the Ministry of Labour from un- 
registered unions. They relate to all organi- 
zations of employees,—including those of 
salaried and professional workers, as well as 
those of manual wage earners—which are 
known to include among their functions that 
of negotiating with employers with the object 
of regulating the conditions of employment of 
their members. 

The total membership at the end of 1927 
was approximaitely 4,908,000 as compared with 
5,207,000 at the end of 1926, showing a de- 
crease of 299,000 or 5.7 per cent. The number 
of male members was 4,116,000 a decrease of 
280,000, or 6.4 per cent, as compared with the 
previous year, and the number of female 
members was 792,000. a decrease of 19,000 or 
2.3 per cent. 

The manufacturing industries group ac- 
- counted for 41 per cent of the total member- 


ship at the end of 1927, and of these the metal 
groups, with a total of 620,000, represented 13 
per cent, and the textile groups, totalling 
nearly 600,000, accounted for 12 per cent of the 
total membership of all unions. Railway ser- 
vice (413,000) and water and other transport 
(464,000) together comprised 18 per cent; 
mining and quarrying, with 678,000, 14 per 
cent; government (341,000), teaching (205,000), 
commerce, distribution and finance) (221,000), - 
and entertainments and miscellaneous (78,000), 
17 per cent. General labour, with a member- 
ship of 448,000, accounted for 9 per cent. The 
male membership represented more than 75 
per cent of the total male and female member- 
ship in the manufacturing industries, more than 
90 per cent in general labour, and nearly 100 
per cent in mining and in transport; in the 
remaining groups of industries, taken together, 
it represented 70 per cent, of the total male 
and female membership. Female membership 
was mainly concentrated in the textile group 
(328,000) and the teaching group (140,000) 
which together accounted for nearly 60 per 
cent, of the total female membership in all 
groups. 
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SILICOSIS AND OTHER COMPENSABLE DISEASES 


Part of Address by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, and Chairman, Silicosis Board of Ontario 


WP RE first portion of Dr. Cunningham’s ad- 
dress dealt with the subject of lead 
poisoning, the conditions produced by expo- 
sure to lead and silica being regarded as the 
most important in reference to the risks of 
industrial disease. He then proceeded as jol- 
lows:— 

With reference to silica, the direct effects of 
silica are more important. Silicosis is the 
name of the condition that silica produces. 
and it is a condition due to the inhalation of 
silica particles about the size of germs which 
get into the lungs and are not thrown off. 
Normally the lung has a mechanism for either 
throwing off in sputum or dissolving the for- 
eign particles of dust-like lime and many 
other dusts without producing any very seri- 
ous effects; in fact, no serious effect. Silica, 
however, is not thrown off, and the dust is 
picked up by cells in the lung, retained there, 
where it blocks what are called the lymph 
channels, interfering with the circulation of 
that part of the lung and interferes conse- 
quently with its nutrition, so that eventually 
scar tissue is formed, throwing that part of 
the lung out of commission. That process 
can extend with continued exposure for a 
number of years until the individual dies with 
uncomplicated silicosis. His symptoms, from 
begining to end, have been cough and breath- 
lessness, increasing as time goes on, until, be- 
fore he dies, it is all he can do to breathe 
even when sitting still. The serious thing with 
reference to the inhalation of silica is that, 
after exposure for some years, the individual 
is more liable to the development of tubercu- 
losis; not only so, but when he develops 
tuberculosis, it runs a very rapid course with 
fatal termination. In fact there are some in- 
dications now that many cases of silicosis are 
complicated, with tuberculosis and very early 
in the condition. When this is the case the 
remova! from exposure to silica does not halt 
the disease. Ordinarily, silicosis, not com- 
plicated with tuberculosis, is not a commu- 
nicable condition, and is not progressive be- 
yond the effect of the silica that was already 
inhaled at the time the man quit his job. The 
difficult and serious part occurs when tuber- 
culosis arises. South Africans, in connection 
with gold mining on the Rand, have had much 
the widest experience with silicosis, and an 
indication that tuberculosis is an early factor 
will be shown by this sort of experience. 

Stages of Disease—First of all, we divide 
silicosis, for a matter of convenience, into 


three stages; the ante-primary stage, which, 
when you come to think of it, is a ridiculous 
term, the primary stage and the secondary 
stage. In the ante-primary stage there is no 
disability. The man has definite evidence of 
silicosis, however. In the primary stage there 
is some disability, and in the secondary stage 
there is total disability. The experience of 
South Africa is this: Under the conditions of 
work which now are rather good (certainly 
an enormous amount of effort and money 
have been spent to make them good), and 
under the conditions of a careful selection of 
the workers, out of 100 ante-primary cases of 
silicosis, which have been taken out of the 
mines, and removed from exposure, after four 
years, fifty-two are still ante-primary, twenty- 
four have gone on to primary, ten have gone 
on to secondary, and ten more have died from 
conditions complicated by silicosis, and three 
more have died from other causes. Not only 
that, but the progress from primary to sec- 
ondary, from year to year, is about the same 
in number as from secondary to death, so 
that it is not a condition to be played with. 
In addition to that, it has been noted that 
in 1923-4 there were five cases of uncompli- 
cated silicosis, which had developed tubercu- 
losis after the men had left the mines for a 
period of six years. Whether that tubercu- 
losis developed as the result of a new infec- 
tion, because the individual was exposed to 
someone else, or whether he already had it 
within him, we do not know. Now, that 
sounds rather black. But I do not wish to 
leave the impression that the situation is 
hopeless. As a matter of fact, we are apt to 
be accused of painting too dark a picture, but 
that is exactly the situation. However, it has 
been possible to lengthen the time which it 
tukes silicosis to develop in South Africa from 
a period of something less than five years to 
something over eleven years, which is quite 
an accomplishment. While that refers to men 
who get silicosis, it does not mean that all 
miners who are engaged will develop silicosis 
in eleven years. Of course any man who is 
exposed long enough will get it eventually. 
Costly Problem—In South Africa, too, with 
12,000 white miners employed, and about 600 
new cases per year, their compensation biil 
for siliccsis is about $4,000,000 a year. In 
Ontario, the amount of sililea in the rock in 
our mines is much less than half that in South 
Africa; and in some of the mining camps it is 
very small. So that the expenditure is not 
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comparable at all, though it is enough. Last 
year there were 63 compensable cases reported 
in the mines. Conditions in the mines are 
favourable to tuberculosis, because it is wet. 
and there is no sunshine. However, on the 
surface, there is still a good deal of danger 
from the inhalation of silica dust. Granite 
cutters in the state of Vermont, the centre of 
the granite cutting industry, develop silicosis 
with tuberculosis, although they are working 
in comparatively open sheds. It takes the 
condition about 20 to 25 years to develop, 
and about 85 per cent of them die with tuber- 
culosis. So that, even on surface, it requires 
some attention. Granite cutters in Ontario 
have some silicosis. There is a certain amount 
of silicosis distributed widely—but totalling a 
comparatively small number of known cases— 
throughout industry in Ontario, e.g., among 
men exposed to natural abrasive wheels. They 
develop silicosis over a long period of time, 
although men exposed to artificial abrasive 
wheels do not develop it so far as we know. 
There are a number of other instances, eke 
as in iron moulders and quarrymen. 


Benzol Poisoning—Benzol poisoning is an- 
other compensable condition which you are 
apt to run into more frequently. This poison- 
ing is due to the inhalation of fumes. It is 
controlled in the same way by exhaust sys- 
tems, and legislation exists for a periodic ex- 
amination for the condition. The blood early 
in this condition shows certain changes which 
are more or less characteristic, and which make 
it comparatively easy to determine when a 
man is being affected, so that it is possible to 
remove him from exposure before he actually 
develops disability. It produces a condition 
which only with care can be distinguished 
from pernicious anaemia, but is not so serious, 
of course. In this respect, if you catch a man 
early at all and remove him from the expo- 
sure, he will recover completely, whereas, if 
he develops pernicious anaemia, he may not. 


Caisson Disease—Another condition that 
might interest you is the effect of compressed 
air. It is also compensable in Ontario. There 
is not a great deal of that work going on just 
now, but it is increasing all the time, and the 
condition is due to removing men fren under 
compressed air too rapidly. When men go 
into compressed air, the gas pressure within 
the tissues of the | Lede is increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of the pressure in the 
atmosphere they are working in. When they 
come out from under that pressure, this gas 
must be released. If they come out too 
rapidly, it is released within the tissue rather 
than through the lung, you get bubbles or 
uitrogen gas here and there in the body, and 


the symptoms which are presented will be de- 
termined by where this gas happens to be— 
whether in the spinal cord, the brain, the 
knee, the elbow. It can be treated by one 
method only, and that is by returning the 
man under compressed air again and releasing 
him slowly. Any other treatment is entirely 
useless; and if it happens to be in the spinal 
cord that this air bubble is formed, and he is 
not returned to pressure, paralysis will de- 
velop which will be permanent. The condi- 
tion can be controlled absolutely by taking 
precautions in removing the man from pres- 
sure, and providing that men are _ picked 
through physical examination so that those 
with gross heart and lung disease are not per- 
mitted to engage in that kind of work. 
Prevention of Industrial Diseases—In gen- 
eral, the preventive measures for these and 
many other conditions depend very largely on 
the removal of dust and fumes. I have indi- 
cated that that is frequently a very difficult 
thing to do, and that it has been supple- 
mented fairly commonly in the legislation by 
the provision of periodic physical examina- 
tion. These examinations, of course, are use- 
less unless the man is removed fron exposure 
before he has been disabled, and that, of 
course, is the idea in having them. At the 
same time, they are of comparatively little 
value, unless the physician has some idea of 
processes to which the men are exposed. A 
doctor who is appointed to make these ex- 
aminations for a particular plant familiarizes 
himself with the processes and with the sub- 
stances the individual is exposed to; but the 
physician who never sees the inside of the 
plant has very little opportunity of knowing 
the hazards the man is exposed to, and when 
we remember that a great many of the occu- 
pational conditions, particularly in the early 
stages, present general symptoms and no 
specific sign which enables you to state the 
condition as a particular entity, you can see 
what a hopeless position the docter is in if 
he has no first-hand information regarding the 
history of exposure. Many of you are familiar 
with cases which have been diagnosed as lead 
poisoning where you felt the man had never 
been exposed to lead. That sounds odd; but 
as a matter of fact, there is some excuse or 
even reason. The lack of information, or the 
lack of the possibilities of obtaining informa- 
tion as to what exposure has existed, makes 
it extremely difficult, in many of these occu- 
pational conditions, to determine just whether 
an individual has been affected or not. A 
situation which will bring the physician into 
contact with the plant, so that he knows what 
is going on from the standpoint of exposure, 
gives him a different point of view, not only 
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from the side of the patient, which enables 
him to see the employee at his work, but 
from the standpoint of the employer as well. 
And it igs when such a situation as that exists 
that it is possible for the employer and phy- 
sician to get together and see what the possi- 
bilities are towards the reduction of disability, 
not only from industrial disease but from the 
general run of disease for which industry is 
not responsible, but which exacts a toll which 
is very much more costly than occupational 
diseases or even than accidents. 


Value of First Atd—In fact, accident pre- 
vention, in which you are primarily interested 
at the minute, touches this, I think, very 
closely. Probably enough attention has not 
been paid to what happens after the accident 
occurs. In my mind, there are three stages. 
The physician touches them all and the em- 
ployer, of course, touches them all very 
closely. The first is the question of First Aid, 
on which you have heard a splendid discourse 
and seen a demonstration, and I am sure by 
now you are familiar with the fact that in- 
fection is costing you at least a million dollars 
a year in compensation, and I think probably 
at least half as much again. Then, the ques- 
tion of good treatment, and you know that 
the best treatment is always the cheapest; 
and then the period when the man is ready 
to go back to work. It touches industrial dis- 
ease, but it touches accidents just as closely. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 
Progress of Safety Work in Nova Scotia 


The number of accidents involving lost 
time which occurred at the Sydney plant of 
the Dominion Iron and Seel Company from 
January 1 to November 15 this year was 112, 
this being a record for any year since the 
plant was founded. This reduction in the 
number of accidents which amounts to 75 per 
cent in 1928 as compared with 1923, was made 
rossible by close co-operation between the 
company and its workmen. The safety work 
of this British Empire Steel Corporation, with 
special reference to its coal mining operations, 
was outlined in the Lasour GazertTe, Decem- 
ber, 1927, page 1318; April, 1927, page 348. 


Industrial Safety News, published quarterly 
by the Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, states that “during the period, 
January to September, 1920, there were 4,789 
accidents reported from the industries of 
Nova Scotia; the number reported in the 
corresponding period of 1927 was 4,587 or an 


The physician who has under his care a man 
as a patient is responsible to that patient. 
His responsibility is that he be returned to 
work in a safe condition. Now, if he has no 
information as to the class of work this man 
is going back to, or if he would like the man 
to go back to his work before he is entirely 
fit, which is quite practical in some cases, he 
is not able to do it without supervision. The 
physician does not have supervision in the 
plant. The consequence is that the doctor 
must play safe and cannot let his patient 
away from supervision until he is sure that 
he is fit. Occupational therapy occupies a 
good deal of attention, and is very important, 
and one of the most important factors in oc- 
cupational therapy is the idea that the man 
should be busy, that he should not be a vic- 
tim of hospitalization. Very frequently it 
would be possible to return him to work, to 
do part of a day’s work, or half a job for a 
whole day, or something of that kind, if there 
were arrangements whereby he could be re- 
leased to some kind of work under supervision 
sc that the doctor would not need to take the 
responsibility without having any opportunity 
of determining what the conditions of his work 
would be. I think that situation at present 
is rather haphazard. It has possibilities in it, 
but 2t 1s not yet in line with the very satisfac- 
tory and progressive type of organization 
which exists within industry generally. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


increase in 1928 of 211. Both Coal Mining 
and Steel Manufacturing, the two largest 
groups of industry, show a decrease in acci- 
dents. As the bulk of the operations in these 
classes are controlled by the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, the decrease is no doubt 
due to the very active campaign against acci- 
dents being carried on in the constituent 
companies of that corporation. 

“A comparison of the accident reports re- 
ceived from the Lumbering and Woodworking 
industries of the province during the nine 
months January to September, shows an in- 
crease of about ten per cent in the present 
year over the total reported in the same 
period of 1927. The totals are 1,099 in 1927, 
and 1,204 in 1928. Having in mind the gen- 
eral increase in business activity throughout 
the province in the current year, in which the 
industries referred to above are likely sharing 
to some degree, the increase in the number 
of accidents may not be significant. It can, 
however, be inferred that the general situa- 
tion has not improved over previous years. 
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“Analyzing the causes of accidents it is 
noticed that the percentage of machinery ac- 
cidents has decreased from 13.9 to 12.6. 
While this reduction is not great it perhaps 
indicates that the safeguarding of machinery 
is being given greater attention and is also 
beginning to have some effect in reducing ac- 
cidents. Our statistics of a few years ago 
covering these industries showed between 16 
per cent and 17 per cent of the accidents hap- 
pening in connection with machinery. Nearly 
30 per cent of the accidents reported to the 
end of September this year happened in the 
use of axes and other hand tools. Many lum- 
ber operators regard these ‘axe cuts’ as non- 
preventable, and although woods operations 
are carried on under conditions which make 
it sometimes difficult to avoid accidents, a 
study of the circumstances as outlined in the 
reports shows that far too many of these in- 
juries are due to carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness in the use of these tools. During the 
coming season it is the intention of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Association to make a spe- 
cial drive on this particular source of acc?- 
dents in the hope of reducing their number. 
‘Falls of Person’ accounted for 15 per cent 
of the accidents reported in the period under 
review, and ‘Falling Material’ and ‘ Jammed 
Between Objects’ for about 10 per cent 
each.’”’ 


How to Succeed in Accident Prevention 


An address on this subject was given at 
Montreal in December, under the auspices of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League, by 
Mr. W. G. Cann, power and safety engineer 
of the Canada Cement Company. The suc- 
cess of this company in eliminating industrial 
accidents in its various plants has been noted 
in recent issues of the Lasour Gazerte (July, 
1928, page 724). Mr. Cann summed up the 
main reasons for the company’s success as 
follows:— 

“We have a clean plant, an asset to any 
successful drive for safety work. We have a 
weekly paper, a medium for spreading safety 
information throughout the rank and file of 
the organization and keeping accident pre- 
vention to the fore. We have our depart- 
mental dials recording the number of days 
since our last accident, and operated by the 
employees individually, each as his turn ar- 
rives. We sign all new employees in our 
First Aid Department and therefore introduce 
them to all rules and regulations covering the 
work and impress on them the necessity of 
attending to all cuts and bruises, even the 
most trivial. We have our executives and 
foremen sold on the idea that accidents can 
and must be prevented, and that their re- 


sponsibility for efficiency and production does 
not cease at this point, but includes cleanli- 
ness, maintenance, installation of guards and 
accident prevention education to all em- 
ployees under their direct control.” 


A Practical Safety Program 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
recently published a pamphlet, for the use 
chiefly of industrial managers, under the title 
“A safety program for your plant,” and con- 
taining a summary of the essentials of an ac- 
cident prevention organization in an indus- 
trial plant. 

It outlines briefly in chronological order the 
eight important steps that must be taken to 
insure success in safety work as learned from 
the twelve years experience of the members 
of the national Safety Council of the United 
States, of the Canadian National Safety 
League of Canada, and of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League. 

These steps are: 1, Appointment of Safety 
director; 2, Analysis of accident records; 
3, Meeting of operating executives; 4, 
Plant inspection; 5, Mechanical Safeguard- 
ing; 6, General announcement; 7, Educa- 
tional program; 8, Engineering division. 

The pamphlet recommends that one man 
should direct the safety work in every plant, 
regardless of its size. (The larger the industry, 
the greater is the need for a safety director 
trained in the personnel and technical prob- 
lems of accident prevention. In the smaller 
plants this man may do other duties also.) 
The duties devolving on the safety director 
are detailed at length in the pamphlet. After 
his appointment his first duty should be to 
analyse all accident records for several years 
past. He should then tabulate them by 
causes and departments, and calculate fre- 
quency and severity rates, etc. After acct 
dents for the past year or two have been anas 
lysed, all foremen, divisional superintendents 
and department heads should be summoned 
to a general meeting presided over by the 
works manager or some executive of the com- 
pany. Following the meeting of the foreman, 
a complete inspection of the plant should be 
made by the safety director, accompanied in 
each department by the foreman. 

The mechanical safeguarding program 
should be developed immediately following 
the plant inspection. Handrails and guards 
for gears, bolts and pulleys, etc., should be in- 
stalled in accordance with the specifications 
of the province or insurance company stand- 
ards. After a good start has been made in the 
safeguarding program, the workmen should be 
acquainted with the accident prevention plan. 
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This can be done by personal letters to the 
workers, through announcements posted on 
bulletin boards, through department meetings, 
or at a general mass meeting. This is neces- 
sary to give publicity to the safety plan and 
to arouse enthusiasm for carrying it out. 


Without co-operation of the workers, it is 
declared, the safety effort will fail. A com- 
prehensive educational program is essential 
and it must be borne in mind that three 
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groups of people must be educated—the man- 
agement, the foremen and the workers. 

Engineering revision means the improve- 
ment of machinery, equipment and process, so 
as not merely to cover up hazards, but to 
eliminate them and at the same time to in- 
crease efficiency and production. This engi- 
neering phase of safety is often neglected, but 
it can well be made a major activity, and will 
pay unusually large returns on all the time 
and effort that may be invested. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratifications of Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, contains in its issue of December 3 
a note on the progress of ratifications of Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. The total number of ratifications regis- 
tered on December 1, 1928, was 333, of which 
84 were registered in the course of 1928 as 
against 34 in 1927 and 30 in 1926. 


The Conventions which obtained the larg- 
est number of ratifications in 1928 were the 
following: the Convention concerning equal- 
ity of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents (11), that concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases (7), 
the Convention concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea (5), the Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspec- 
tion of emigrants on board ship (5), the Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for the ad- 
mission of young persons to employment as 
trimmers or stokers (4), and the Convention 
concerning workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents (4). 


The following Conventions came into force 
in consequence of ratifications registered in 
1928: the Convention concerning night work 
in bakeries, the Convention concerning sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, the Convention 
concerning the repatriation of seamen, the 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
workers in industry and commerce and do- 
mestic servants, and the Convention con- 
cerning sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers. The Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its 1927 
Session (those relating to sickness insurance) 
were first ratified by Germany and Luxem- 
burg. One of them has also been ratified by 
Hungary. 

75206—4 


Great Britain and the Hours Convention 


The following resolution was moved by the 
Earl of Lytton in the British House of Lords 
on November 20, 1928 :— 


That in the opinion of this House it is desir- 
able:— 

(1) That the Government should inform the 
International Labour Office, at Geneva, of the 
precise points on which they desire a revision 
of the Washington Eight Hours Convention; 


(2) That the Government should publish the 
text of a Draft Bill showing what modifications, 
if any, in the existing industrial agreements in 
this country would be required as a result of 
the ratification of an International Eight Hours 
Convention in the amended form desired by the 
Government. 


After referring to the history of the Con- 
vention since its adoption at Washington, 
Lord Lytton said that, as he understood it, 
the London Conference of 1926 had resulted 
in agreement between the Powers repre- 
sented on the interpretation of the text of the 
Convention, but that the British Government 
held the view that the terms of the London 
Agreement were incompatible with the text 
and would have to be added to the Conven- 
tion in the form of a protocol; the other Gov- 
ernments represented, however, took the view 
that the terms of the Convention as it stood 
were sufficiently clear to bear the interpreta- 
tion agreed upon. The British Government 
thus found itself unable to ratify the Conven- 
tion. A deputation had waited upon the Min- 
ister of Labour in July, 1927, and asked him 
to define the points upon which the Govern- 
ment desired a revision and to show those 
points in the form of a Draft Bill, so that the 
actual legislative effect upon industrial agree- 
ments in Great Britain could be made known. 
The Minister had replied that it would be 
inopportune and tactless to specify the par- 
ticular form of revision required, since a great 
many other countries were parties to the 
Convention. Since discussing the matter this 
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year at Geneva, Lord Lytton said that he 
had got the impression that if the British 
Government would only specify the particular 
points on which it desired to revise the Con- 
vention, and make it clear, if possible, that 
it did not desire to re-open the whole ques- 
tion of an international eight-hour day, its 
hands would be very considerably strength- 
ened in dealing with other countries; and 
that if the Government merely desired ihe 
addition of the points adopted at the London 
Conference, there would be very little diffi- 
culty in securing general agreement. 


Replying on behalf of the Government, the 
Marquis of Londonderry explained that there 
was no obligation to ratify the Convention 
and that the honour of Great Britain was not 
therefore in question. The only point of 
honour he could see was that the Government, 
and every Government of Great Britain, must 
maintain and promote the application of the 
eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week “so 
far as special circumstances permit.” He then 
recapitulated the stages through which the 
question of ratification had passed. The 
Government had doubted whether the London 
Agreement did not go beyond fair interpreta- 
tion of the Convention and finally decided 
that revision would be the only really satis- 
factory solution, and that it was clear that 
neither the present Government nor the La- 
bour Party, if in power, could ratify the Con- 
vention as it stood. Lord Londonderry con- 
cluded by repeating that the British Govern- 
ment had never entertained the desire or re- 
motely intended to abandon the principle of 
the forty-eight hour week, to the maintenance 
of which it stood solemnly pledged by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and that the sole reason 
that impelled it to call for revision was that 
it could not set its hand to any document 
whose terms it was unable exactly and with 
the utmost punctilio to fulfill. 


Lord Cecil expressed his opinion that the 
Government should first make a clear state- 
ment of what it wanted and then ask other 
countries whether by some method short of 
complete revision of the Convention—by a 
protocol, interchange of notes, or other diplo- 
matic device—they could reach the desired 
agreement. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, on behalf of the 
Government, said that the Government had 
arrived at the conclusion that the Conven- 
tion, though admirable in principle, contained 
immense difficulties in the precise conditions 
which ought to attach to it, and that to lay 
down beforehand the exact words which it 
would like to insist would not facilitate, but 
would bamper negotiations. 
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On a division the resolution was rejected by 
39 votes to 17. 


Regulation of Native Labour 


The Committee of Experts on Native La- 
bour attached to the International Labour 
Office held its second session in the Office 
from December 4 to 8. The committee took 
nete of the draft questionnaire accompanying 
a report prepared by the Office in view of the 
discussion which is to take place at the 1929 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. ,The purpose of the questionnaire is to 
ascertain, by consultation of the various Gov- 
ernments, whether it is possible to secure the 
adoption of a Draft Convention limiting and 
regulating the use of forced or compulsory 
labour, pending the complete disappearance 
of such forms of labour, which is the real 
object sought. Various suggestions for the 
improvement of the draft were discussed and 
adopted. 

The Committee also began the study of 
the problems raised by those forms of labour 
commonly known as “indentured labour,” 
“contract labour,” etc., to which recourse is 
had in certain localities and in the employ- 
ment of certain races. Attention was given 
mainly to the conditions of recruiting of na- 
tive workers. Agreement was reached on & 
number of principles, including the liberty of 
the native to take employment or not, hon- 
esty in recruiting methods, and the functions 
of officials of the administration, native 
chiefs, and recruiting agents. 


Referring to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 
passed by the provincial legislature at its last 
session (Lasour GazeTrn, August,’ 1928, page 
870), Mr. T. J. Thornton, business agent of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, writes 
to the Alberta Labour News, calling attention 
to the need of such an Act in Alberta. He 
outlines the functions of the Apprenticeship 
Council in Ontario, and concludes: “If Al- 
berta is to keep in the vanguard, the time is 
ripe for our organized central bodies to take 
this matter in hand.” 





A series of Canadian Industrial Readers is 
being published by J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Limited, for use in High Schools and public 
schools. The first reader covers the whole 
of Canada, and the second deals with the 
Maritime Provinces. The industries in other 
Provinces are to be described in future publi- 
cations. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is co-operating in the production of 
the series, which is intended to provide young 
students with information in regard to the 
nature and extent of manufacturing in Canada 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1928 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was decidedly more favourable 
in 1928 than in any other year of the record, 
nearly all localities and industries sharing in 
the general improvement. From early in 
January until the first of August there was 
almost uninterrupted expansion on a larger 
scale than in other years for which data are 
available. The upward movement, which 
carried the curve of employment to a level 
many points higher than in any of the eight 
preceding years, resulted in a gain between 
January and August of over 170,000 persons in 
the staffs of the firms co-operating with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This number 
was considerably greater than in the same 
period of any other year of the record. In 
1928, the most. pronounced gains were regis- 
tered at the beginning of May, June and July, 
as is usually the case, but the advances made 
at the first of August were only slightly less 
extensive than in July. During the next two 
months, small declines were shown, followed 
by a slight increase in activity on November 
1, but the customary curtailment took place 
at the beginning of December. Employment, 
however, continued in much greater volume 
than on the same date in dny other year since 
these statistics were instituted in 1920. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the 
course of employment in Canada since the 
beginning of 1926; the favourable trend indi- 
cated during the greater part of 1928 is shown, 
as is the fact that on Decemmber 1, the curve 
of employment was still at a considerably 
higher level than in any month of 1926 or 
1927. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated payroll data from some 6,400 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 928,580 work- 
ers during 1928, their staffs, varying between 
826,736 on January 1 and 1,003,085 at the 
beginning of August. The index, calculated 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100, reached its peak for the year in that 
month, standing at 119.3, which is the maxi- 
mum so far recorded. In 1927, the peak was 
111.0 on September 1. The index averaged 
111.8 during the year under review, as com- 
pared with 104.6 in 1927, 99.61 in 1926, 93.6 
in 1925, 93.4 in 1924, 95.8 in 1923, 89.0 in 
1922, and 88.8 in 1921. 





1 Ag the average for the calendar year 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1—Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation 
from 100. 


75206—43 


As in 1927 and 1928, an outstanding feature 
of the situation during 1928 was the marked 
expansion in construction, in which the num- 
ber of workers covered by these statistics con- 
siderably more than doubled between Febru- 
ary and August. Manufacturing showed con- 
sistent gains for many months, affording much 
more employment than in earlier years of the 
record. Transportation, mining, logging, ser- 
vices, communications and trade were all 
much more active than in preceding years; 
in practicaliy all of these, employment at- 
tained the peak so far reached in this record. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces reported augmented 
employment during 1928 as compared with 
1927. The index based upon the 1926 average 
as 100 was higher in the Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario than elsewhere, these two areas indi- 
cating the most pronouncced improvement 
over the preceding year. 


Maritime Provinces-—In the early part of 
1928, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed the customary decrease, succeeded by 
six months of expansion. From the beginning 
of August until the end of the year, however, 
curtailment was noted, but this was gradually 
less than in the same months in 1927. The 
index number averaged 106.6 as compared 
with 103.7 in the preceding year; activity 
was greater in 1928 than in any other year of 
the record, the previous high level in employ- 
ment having been in 1923 when the index 
averaged 105.7. Manufacturing, as a whole, 
afforded a greater volume of employment 
than in the preceding year. The textile in- 
dustries were comparatively dull throughout 
1928: lumber, pulp and paper, and iron and 
steel, however, showed a much more favour- 
able situation, the activity in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy both in its local 
effect and as an indication of generally im- 
proved conditions in industry in the three 
preceding years. During part of 1928, and 
especially towards the latter end, transporta- 
tion afforded rather more employment than 
in 1927, but the average was slightly smaller. 
Construction was considerably brisker through- 
out the year, and continuation of work on 
several important projects forecasts further 
improvement during 1929. Services, commu- 
nications and trade registered a higher level 
of employment than in any other year of the 
record. The aggregate payrolls of the report- 
ing firms in the Maritime Provinces averaged 
70,772 persons, as compared with 68,593 in the 
preceding year. 


EMPLOYMENT in CANADA as REPORTED ay EMPLOYERS. 
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Quebec-—Employment in Quebec showed 
rather less fluctuation than in 1927, the trend 
being more uniformly upward, while the situ- 
ation each month was more favourable than 
in the corresponding month in any of the last 
seven years. From the low point of 99.2 on 


April 1, the index rose to 115.7 at its peak on 
September 1, while at the beginning of De- 


cermber it was 112.6 or 13 points higher than 


on January 1. The labour forces of the 1,400 
co-operating employers varied between 233,765 


and 279,369 workers on the dates of minimum. 


Nore:—The indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926s 100. The relative wei ght shows the propor: 
tion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
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and maximum activity, respectively, averag- was much brisker in every month of 1928 than 
ing 258,058 for the twelve months. The mean in the same month of other years for which 
index was 108.3, as compared with 104.0 in data are available. Pulp and paper, textiles, 
the preceding year. Manufacturing as a whole iron and steel, and other manufactures re- 


Norte:—T nese indexes are recalculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I._INDEX NUMBERS ON EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS—Concluded 
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'The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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corded a materially larger volume of employ- 
ment than in the preceding year, while rather 
greater activity was indicated, on the whole, 
in lumber factories. With the commence- 


ment of development work in the newly pros- 
pected mining areas of Quebec, employment 
in this industry has gained, very considerably, 
though not so extensively as may be expected 


Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The ‘“‘relative weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INOS LO pant sees 100-6 100-5 99-1 
Deck: PO Ree 04. «ise 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Average 1925.......... 94-2 97-9 95-7 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Dec. 1, 

1G2B? uO JS 14-1 1:0 12-5 





Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 





A Osos tc) RS i oe Bes corded Pe cago. cea 87-2 69-2 
AREAS <5 | [sfekor ak es: 506) hapten RIA tare 86-1 76-8 
DOO Otol s BOORIIS Ob ae ci) CUei Gao i 5 Sita 84-5 78-9 
A ys Sa [o Quoicoics. hued 6 ane an eo cee 85-6 80-6 
ho ais COME IS Cont Sar OaOoe eee 90-7 82-6 
/ SOE eal |S See es is Sang Be irene 95-1 84-1 
eee eta cere c [Ware e.c aohecale lickers aateys Redes 95-0 84-3 
He RR cscs | (hota ecco soso liste eas Se 98-8 85-1 
5 Wie, BO: RRS ae AS ara |s Se co 4 seein 101-2 88-5 
Pe cttec a ttas |lshtnvareatone ore as |efo.oceueete sale 101-1 87-2 
Blo. Sead 0 ORR oop OOREnIIE Bom ec: Saecn 101-8 82-2 
Ao TR: slave « toe SEO AD © aise || hove. atovenaee ake"eis 100-1 78-5 
RoR 3 || FARR: Sis Me Sages «Sisk 93-9 81:5 
ASD eD 1 BeRCIIO AB. Stop COD lo Gulcnn ic Color 3-7 2°6 
100-5 QOD! olds Maree bt rere 94-8 75-9 
101-9 Cells Ber > ore 91-1 74:3 

98-2 Ue Bs Ok aro aera 88-4 |, 78-3 

96-5 O52 O ult uiharstid. « « 87-7 75-2 
101-0 OED Vass sahil 33 88-3 79-5 
116-7 Uey ls aero Boor 89-2 82-0 
117-4 O6S20e | Fee eases 89-8 86-8 
116-4 OBR 2h | feiss 8. wietera ate 93-1 89-6 
114-5 SfoR |. BB Ce = ROSS 92-0 90:3 
112-4 DOE OMA Aertel cierren 91-5 87-9 
110-5 04 A olh). aatn Sete eiee « 90-7 85-4 
100-4 230) hima le Bee As dee 90-3 84-9 
107-2 O42 OF lh. Sam eetess 2 90-6 82:5 

1-3 SIC alle Bae oc 9 Oe 3-1 2°7 

97-0 SBIa7> sal ka Seka tes 9 OES 87-3 78-9 

95-5 SCE UIAARB ae SA gee 86-7 78-9 

95-1 SIE Cr ict seticsh b's « 85-8 81-5 

96-8 SO ike. Jats a3 84-2 86-4 
104-7 UR IS BAS ae oe 84-9 88-5 
108-2 SODA waco se 85-6 86-3 
108-9 BGEOM I lapiate ss oeeiatere 87-5 85-8 
108-2 oe Il |S Sean ase ice 87-5 88-6 
107-1 Bo Om |npiorsbeicte ave ste 88-4 90-0 
107-3 SOOO ilietievs. 2 bye «age 88-1 90-0 
100-6 Soe Gamers ar t 86-2 89-6 

98-3 of aC A eta See be 85-5 90-0 
102-3 S On OR tea tate scuresiae 86-5 86-2 

1-3 5) LBA Hrercrcvatels io. 85%» 3-1 3-0 

92-8 FSH tOn | eS Se ae 83-3 85-1 

91-7 Sa i ltepica pein reiesekels: 86°2 84-3 

92-2 SASS TLS TEs. ic eoteeas 84-6 88-1 

93 -2 SAE me Pe ideiseine Affe 85-7 88-7 

97-8 SOnliealres ee «stoke 87-4 90-0 
106-6 Sea Sits ca ieet 87-5 89-3 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96-5 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
103-1 92-3 §2-5 94-7 97-0 
96-3 93 -3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-0 

1-2 3-4 1-3 3°3 3-1 
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Norr.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the ealendar year 1926 as 100.. The “relative weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES—Concluded 











— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa |Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
89-2 90-9 95-1 93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7. 
90-8 93 +3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93 -2 
94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
104-5 90-3 99-7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
105-9 102-7 100-2 107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107°3 101-6 107-2 
106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
x 104-7 104-3 103-4 103 -6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
Deer, 210. Bee... 101-9 102-3 103-8 99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
Average 1926!......... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dee. 1, 
1926...... ee 13-7 1-1 12-1 1-1 3-5 1:3 3-4 3-1 
192 
ec. a ee LS 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
BES) 0 ie 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Eee) Ieee tp a 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
PATI aa s 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
LY Serhan s Winer teehee cs 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
ENG MR skies sac 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
Shi ¢3 TS See Sean 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
JN) SARE elec ra 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
SCOTLAND (RARER ee St re 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
(OxGs he Bean aie, ae) Ail 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
NGOS... ieee ees 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108 «2 99-7 
WWECHE Bins ec ote ores 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
Average 1927.......... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Relatvie Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
pores Sos eee 13-9 1-3 12-3 1-2 3-5 1-1 3-4 2-8 
928 
GEE 1 Bice ar Ss, 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
Bebe. . hci ere ccs 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
ils h Cee Se A. 101-0 106°3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
Aprile ee Ree oss 101:8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
May SA tele hee 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 112-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
SUNG: Lae. Fee os: 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 Iles 147-3 110-7 107-4 
SAU Vee a ee 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 117-3 150-2 110-9 107-6 
JAG CO a Soe 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 120-4 165-0 111-2 111-7 
ODOR A ai eh ire. eee Shas 115-7 132-7 114:3 124-9 122-4 175-5 115-0 111-1 
OChRAS Foo ee a 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 121-4 174-8 115-8 110-6 
UN OMSL. Fie hice ace oe 115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 124-6 155-9 115-4 106-6 
1B {257 a a a 113-0 122-1 120-5 112-9 127-1 142-5 116-8 102-6 
Average 1928.......... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-6 114-0 137-3 110-1 104-3 


Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
a as at Dec. 1, 

9 


1-2 3°5 1-8 3-4 2°7 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these 
indexes, tne average index nere shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100, 


when operations are more fully established. 
Communications, services, transportation and 
trade were all decidedly more active than in 
1927; construction, during the greater part of 
1928, afforded less employment than in the 
preceding year, the index averaging slightly 
lower; this was mainly due to the completion 
of various important industrial undertakings 
in which production was thus enabled to com- 
mence. Employment in logging camps was in 
much greater volume than in almost any 
other year of the record, forecasting an active 
season in 1929 in saw and pulp and paper mills. 


Ontario—Almost uninterrupted improve- 
ment was noted from the first of the year 
until November 1, the longest period of ex- 
pansion indicated since 1920, which brought 
the index att the beginning of November to 
121.8, the highest point in the record. An 
average staff of 388,995 employees was regis- 
tered by the firms furnishing data in Ontario, 
as compared with the mean of 356,222 in 
1927; the index averaged 113.8 in 1928, or 
8.2 points higher than in the preceding year. 
Manufactures consistently reported a better 
situation, the index being higher in every 
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month than on the same date in 1927, and 
also averaging slightly higher than that for 
manufacturing in Canada as a whole. Employ- 
ment in iron and steel, pulp and paper, food, 
electrical apparatus, rubber, building material, 
non-ferrous metal, lumber, textiles and other 
factories showed decided improvement over 
the preceding year. The advances in iron 
and steel products were particularly significant. 
All divisions of this industry shared in the 
upward movement, but the gains in automobile 
factories were especially notworthy; during 
1927, curtailment of production in a large 
motor plant pending the issue of the new 
-model greatly affected the group as a whole, 
although other factories reported a high level 
of employment. In 1928, however, general 
and marked activity prevailed. Operations in 
logging camps showed an: increase; mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade employed 
considerably larger payrolls, the improvement 
in construction being especially pronounced 
in this province. 


Prairie Provinces—Important expansion was 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces during the 
summer months; the payrolls of the employ- 
ers furnishing data averaged 130,062 persons 
during the year and the index, 117.9, while in 
1927 an average payroll of 112,877 workers, and 
a& mean index of 105.3 were recorded. The 
level of employment in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services, and trade 
was much higher in 1928 than in 1927, when 
the situation generally was better than in 1926 
and 1925. Within the manufacturing group, 
there were important gains in the lumber, 
pulp and paper, iron and steel and other in- 
dustries. Construction work on the railroads, 
in association with the development of the 
northern parts of these provinces, was main- 
tained at a high level during 1928, and high- 
way and building construction were also brisk. 


British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 80,692 employees, while in the 
preceding year the mean was 75,898. The 
index averaged 106.4, the highest on record, 
was begun in 1920, as compared with 101.1 
in 1927. At the end of the year, employment 
was some 15 points higher than at the begin- 
ning. Within the manufacturing division, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals and some other 
groups showed heightened ‘activity, while lum- 
ber and pulp and paper planits reported very 
little change on the whole. Logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
services and trade were much businer during 
the greater part of 1928 than in 1927. The 


improvement in logging is important, as this 
and the lumbering group have been quiet in 
recent years. 

Index numbers by economic areas since 
1921 are shown in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal—tThe staffs of the Montreal firms 
making returns averaged 125,545 persons, as 
compared with an average of 115,874 on the 
payrolls of the employers reporting in 1927; 
the mean index, at 108.2, was over five points 
higher than that for the preceding year. 
Steady increases were indicated from early in 
January until October, when there was a small 
decline, but the upward movement was then 
resumed until December 1, when tthe custom- 
ary contraction was indicated. Manufacturing 
as a whole reported marked gains, especially 
in printing and publishing, tobacco, distilled 
and malt liquors and iron and steel plants; on 
the other hand, edible plant and textile fac- 
tories registered a slightly lower average of 
employment. Comunications, transportation, 
construction and trade generally showed a 
much better situation than in 1927 or any 
other year of the record. 


Quebec—Considerable fluctuations were indi- 
cated in Quebec, but the index averaged 
higher than in earlier years of the record. 
From the low point of 106.3 on March 1, it 
rose to its maximum of 132.7 on September 1. 
At the beginning of December conditions were 
better than in the same month of any other 
year for which statistics are available. The 
staffs of the employers furnishing data aver- 
aged 11,028 and the index 119.9 in 1928, com- 
pared with means of 10,202 and 111.3 in 1927. 
Manufacturing and transportation were active; 
within the first-named, general improvement 
was noted. In construction, however, em- 
ployment was in smaller volume, owing to 
the completion of several large contracts for 
industrial buildings, in which production was 
thus enabled to begin. 


Toronto—Employment at the beginning of 
1928 showed the usual pronounced curtail- 
ment, the losses being rather more extensive 
than in the same period of the preceding 
year. From February on, however, the trend 
was uninterruptedly upward, the index, which 
rose from 105.1 on January 1 to 120.5 on 
December 1, averaging 112.1 as against 105.7 
in 1927. The number of employees of the 
co-operating firms during 1928 averaged 11,992, 
while in the year before the mean was 102,916. 
Within the manufacturing group, food, iron 
and steel, printing and publishing and other 
plants recorded marked gains, and in textiles 
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Norz:—These indexes are recalculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 
proportion of employ ees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the 


firms making returns on the date indicated. 


Tas.e III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 








Manu- | Logging | Mining 
— facturing 
1921 
ST ee Ne ene Goss. Sats, 84-8 159-9 104-9 
Melb. VL. sete Fo. Sas 91-8 170-2 100-2 
MAT Ssh oaew earenr +O 91-6 147-7 97°1 
PMT IM A SE As Ate «are, ok 87-3 80:3 92-1 
UVAIEL. SHR och © Se etl te oe 86-8 90-1 90-9 
A ACETYE) Na i iets 9h ee AR 87-8 85:4 92-8 
(LSU RAE scenes: ea aN Atel rem 87-6 63-9 96-5 
PAA LORY: AES o See deee 88-0 58:3 95-2 
COULD pel OEE tes RPE sama 85-8 75-6 100-4 
ROC eis ance Pt cag were 88-0 86-8 100-8 
INow.s 1 Ae. SRS OED 87-8 107-8 102-6 
DD SCou keene 6 ee mae ee 85-8 110-5 102:5 
PA VeTAVE TORT Te ee ae ae es 87-7 103-0 98-0 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Deer te1g2tehe. eee 55-4 2-8 6-5 
1922 
aT eet hor, aie WER A, Jalen 74-4 107-4 97-3 
Pb y LISS Bh fee, 79-0 111-0 93-8 
Mar Date tie$: feipisn toned 84-5 98-9 94-5 
NT a 1 bd DAS A ae ee Bereige 84-4 49-1 93-0 
LY OLA Oe eats fo late bh Bis cake 85-5 66-8 94-4 
JAHOM Reade we Nels hs = exert 91-1 67-7 96-9 
NELC PARLE SY Ge SI fk ORR A 91-1 56-7 98-7 
Aug. 1 92-9 50-4 100-6 
SEDb ct lar. MEMES waxed. Cotieae 93-6 65-9 101-6 
COB lee we Nice AeA ERR IMS IER 93-8 76:0 105-8 
CE ag i SE Rs eRe rt, 94-9 119-1 109-3 
DCM Ae oie le aa ee 94-9 152-9 107-5 
Average:1922  osrsi hee teests 88-3 85-1 99-5 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
DOG; 19288. Px. vc wanes 55-5 4-0 6-0 
1923 
TANLAL: fEr0 Ree ae tan kee 84-5 157-0 105-4 
Rebel eaitn deters: tt Oe 92-0 171-7 106-0 
INURE ey Tene Pace ees 94-7 160-3 103-1 
ATH LRT Ce, Bee 92-6 104°3 101-5 
yi? tl Rope et HOR CCR P ON ONC Ae 97°9 86-2 101-1 
DURCI, Aa ee en cee et eat ae e 101-2 94-8 106-3 
ay, Le. Pade ee SER 101-3 87-4 106-3 
Aug. 1 101-2 76:2 105-6 
DOU. ee ee ee 100-7 78-4 108-8 
OCEML | Omeeh eee ee Toe 99-4 93-0 109-7 
IN ore hee eg nek eke Sees 98-7 113-0 110-3 
Jb XC My i li eR en Maa 95-5 148-4 110-8 
Average 1923..5............ 96-6 114-2 106-2 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Mecy MO geet et. samen 55-3 4-3 6-1 
1924 
AN SLUR ITs ase eae adi Bae oo 86-7 166-2 105-1 
HOD dl Ame ntashopaustin, «saver eae 91-9 1/5-1 108-8 
MAT. IS. cece ors oe th eee 93-1 163-9 104-3 
PAIL AGE ER perme. eee Aeros 93-6. 97-8 104-1 
ITA A Ae eta tite. Gia 94-9 98-1 108-1 
VUNEM os aa cate cae eee 95-7 96-6 108-5 
UO Aal Neer Lee aren PRs bos 94-9 78:4 104-5 
Aug. 1 93-3 66-0 104-0 
Septal. . fase cateescuree. : 91-5 79-0 103-7 
OGEET one ie eins. See ee 92-7 96-4 103-6 
NOVELS aa? icons cee eee 91-3 129-4 105-1 
MECHA acre south. 6) dae eee 88-7 153-6 103-8 
Average 1924. oe sae se. 92-4 116- 105-3 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Decgiloga se eee 54-0 4-5 6-1 


there was practically no general change. 
Transportation, construction and trade were 
decidedly more active, while communications 
afforded rather less employment. 
Ottawa.—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
corded a better situation than in the preceding 


Cons- All 
Commu-| Trans- | truction | Services | Trade in- 
nications | portation Jand Main- dustries 
tenance 

90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 88-8 
89-9 93-5 61-4 78:7 91-8 91-2 
89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 89-1 
87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 85-1 
88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 85-1 
91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 87-7 
92-3 92-0 77-7 90-2 92-0 88°6 
92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 90-0 
91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 89-9 
90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 91-3 
89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 91-3 
89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 88-3 
90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 

3-2 15-4 7-7 1:3 7-7 100-0 
86-9 91-6 56-7 77°6 96-1 78-8 
82-2 89-6 49-0 76°6 89-6 79-9 
83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 82-9 
84-4 89-4 49-9 79°1 87-9 81-8 
86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 84-3 
86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 90-3 
86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 92-2 
88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 94-2 
88-8 103-3 100-8 78-7 90-1 94-8 
88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 95-8 
87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 97-0 
87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 96-3 
86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
2-7 14-8 8-0 1-5 7-5 100-0 
83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 87-3 
82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 90-6 
83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 91-0 
84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 88-7 
85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 92-5 
87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 98-5 
88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 100-7 
90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 101-4 
91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 101-2 
91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 100-7 
90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 100-0 
91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 96-9 
87-6 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
2-8 14-5 8-1 1-6 7-3 100-0 
89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 §9-8 
89-8 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 91-7 
90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 91-8 
91-0 95-7 56-1 | 90-2 90-3 90-4 
93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 92-9 
94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 96-4 
96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 97-1 
97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 95-8 
97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 94-2 
95-5 100-7. 96-6 96-1 92-4 95-0 
95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 94-1 
94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 91-9 
93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92 93-4 

3-0 14-7 8-0 1-8 7-9 100-0 


year, lumber, pulp and paper and other plants 
affording heightened employment, while gains 
were also shown in construction and trade, 
those in the former being especially note- 
worthy. A mean payroll of 11,995 workers was 
reported by the employers furnishing data, and 
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Note.—These indexes are recalculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 
p.oportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns in the date indicated.) 


Taste JII—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES—Concluded 








Construc- 
Manu- } . Com? Trans- tion All 
factur- | Logging Mining | munica- | porta- and Services | Trade | industries 
ing tions tion main- 
tenance 
1925 
4: a lrg tae Rees Teen ates ome 81-7 150°5 101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 9o-3 84-9 
TENG OP leesenis foes he eereeaean ene 85-8 156-7 91-4 92-4 90-9 60:3 89-2 93-5 87-1 
1 CY el basen ee $8 oh eas Bee 88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91:3 88-1 
ADTs Ls cree ehe ht sci s ube 91-2 85-7 08-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 " 88-3 
IMIOW: Teich. see sos. ok oe 93-7 85-6 98-6 94-0 92-6 771 91:8 94-2 91-9 
UTS OW eres, Beg eh 5 Ae eee me 95-6 92-6 98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 95-6 
AIT il linet Je estes “le ste Bae 96-4 69-0 101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 98-0 
ANS on Sones aie OS» SORES A 95-8 60:5 102-1 99-8 100-2 110:6 105-6 94-3 97-5 
S13) al baie sis PES ered ae 96-8 69-5 98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 97-8 
O25 eet cn 4 v pesies Ee 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 99-5 
INOVe Ice cee Renter tek 96-5 119-9 101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 98-3 
Dees art cm ety 95-3 139-2 101-3 96:8 101-4 78:7 90-6 103-1 96-5 
Awvorage 1925. tmse> os. ec ke ¢ 93-0 105°4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Dec. 1, res 55 reese, Bae 55-3 3-9 5:6 3:0 14-2 8-4 1-7 7:9 100-0 
Vane etc ee cor. 90-0 129-2 100-9 95-6 95-9 63°4 90-1 101-3 90-7 
Heb. es eer er eet oe 93-0 145°5 98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 91-8 
TT Deg noha es pate" Mian Sean ae 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65:6 93-0 95-8 92-6 
Dis er ee tae eae es 96-6 79-2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 92-5 
Wha tome ete tine. eee 98-8 72°7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 95-4 
June lieve oe eae oct ss 101-6 96°4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114:5 100-9 96-7 102-2 
ICT fait lisa eh dee YS 2 See Bao 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 105-0 
LATTE, chest Sore eS ieee aaa ene 103-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 105-5 
Sept. le eRe ean 3 104-8 66°8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 106-2 
OCt ole eee ee ts 104:6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 106-5 
“(Oil Lorene SAT 3 eee Face 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 104-0 
i DYSYCEa Verteeen aR SA" yc, Ana 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 102-3 
Average 1926...............- 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Dec. 1, hae ie ategt igs eat 55-4 3-9 5:6 3-0 13-4 9-2 1-7 7-8 100-0 
aieelio ates + Pee... sete J ~ 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 95-9 
TLL) 5 al cere ge HO OR 3 Oh ROS ee 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 
Mar Teeth re Ber ren etc. 99-8 137°5 101:6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97:3 101-2 97-5 
CAT Pol meet etre ttt Ae 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72:5 99-0 102-3 97°4 
May ees as ae 103°9 92-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 101-8 
NUNC Leet Ste ere 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 
"RFA gh es a a) Nona <a Nia 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 109-7 
INSTT a8 Vee acres haha 5y «ecg ae 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 170°3 110-5 
Si Tinea Lat Re ater cS 1 oeceaeaes aee 106-8 78:7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 
(CiGiek snes Sih a8 5 2 Urea epee 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115°3 109-4 110-3 
INO Vian earn ice atte 104-9 136°3 111-4 106-2 106°5 122-1 107:9 111-9 108-8 
TD Yey cell leech Deter er ees SE 104°3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99:5 106-9 121-2 108-1 
Average 1927) Bani. ook 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Dec. 1, 1927. eee eee Sam 53-9 4-8 5-5 2-9 13-2 9-7 1-8 8-2 100-0 
1928 
LEN gt | esata, etc es PORN Ree 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78:6 105-3 120-4 100-7 
Hep. (aes Rees Soe 102-3 169-5 113-2 100°9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 102-0 
TU EY clin Ua eeepc de OR.” > meta ae lie 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105°3 109-7 102°6 
FADIA). oes. deat pies, ate 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 102-3 
Mayle te eee ee 109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 106-8 
Ne se ne CSE es 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136:8 118-4 113-7 113-8 
Sayed keer ae ts. 113-1 69:5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 117-7 
VN el ae sity We © ee, eee 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119-3 
SQN. Lehn ak ae eee ore A 115-9 75°0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 119-1 
Detlef. ae eee eee Tk a 115-7 98-5 117-1 niga 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 
INOW. lea ee eee cos bes 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 
LD YS cored) beat i dees, Ah earecinsee ar 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 116-7 
Average dO26: 38 gs oo. 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Dec: ty 198 Sssejes ek os 53-7 4-5 5:3 2-8 12-9 10-6 1-8 8-4 100-0 


Te aie areca ne oe .  |= Oe eO NCR 2 SS SO a 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


the index averaged 115.6 as compared with Hamilton during the greater part of 1928, the 
10,773 employees and an average index of index, at 127.1 on December 1, being at its 
107.7 in 1927. maximum for the record, which was begun in 

Hamilton—Improvement was noted in 1922. Manufacturing, generally, was consider- 
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note: —These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firm 
making returns on the date indicated 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928 








Industries 





Manufacturing................... 
Animal products—edible......... 
Hur and products... 2o25. .. -4..% 
Leather and products............ 
Lumber and products............ 

Rough and dressed lumber..... 
NCUTHIGULE ees ok oe Aas hele ee 
Otner lumber products......... 
Musical instruments.............. 
Plant products—edible........... 
Pulp and paper products.......... 
Pulpiancspaper, bs. k. see es eas 


Paper products® .a002 eis: e-c 
Printing and publishing........ 
Rubber'products:....00i¢....-.-% 
textile products!.);..25,- 2s os.den : 


Thread, yarn and cloth........ 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 
Garments and personal furnish- 
tees draenei uieines Acted tara ae 
Other textile products.......... 
Plant products, N.e¢8.0 2 a5. <- sas 
ERODACCOR panes S Piiee eae eee 
Distilled and malt liquors..... 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 
Chemical and allied products.... 
Clay, glass and stone pro‘lucts... 
HlSCLVIGrCULTONUt: «he. Serna eee nee 
Electrical apparatus............... 
Tron and steel products... .. ...- 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUICTBHe nae Ey. te eee 
Machinery (other than ve- 
IMNClES),. Wes ha ae ee aes 


Band vebicles). oho casese-ts tom 
Automobiles and Parts...... 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances............. 
Iron and _ steel fabrication 
(nekay perme epee. ta 
Foundry and machine shop 
DLOGUCESEE ee ey se ae 
Other iron and steel products. . 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 
Mineraliproduets.. feo ces olde 


Non-metallic minerals _ ‘(other 
*NANICOA Epqon  ahislaerouayn ve eee 


welesraphsrences cee aciaee ena 
‘belephones) sreetach.. scares doce 
Transportation................... 
Street railways and cartage...... 
Steal TAlWavS.:. ce aie ee see 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 
Construction and maintenance . 


Hotels and restaurants........... 
ELOlessional wesc cui oe eee 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 
f ENG late? oa decane gee aT Rian ee 


Feb. 1 
1924 


Mar. 1 
1924 


April 1 
1924 


May 1 
1924 


Relative 
weight 
June 1, 


1924 
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ably brisker; the electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel industries maintained a higher level 
of employment than in the preceding year, 
but textiles were rather slacker. 


Construction 


and trade were more active, especially pro- 
nounced advances being indicated in the latter. 
The co-operating firms reported an average 
working force of 31,799 persons, while in the 
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Nore:—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 








Relative | Average 
Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov.1, | Dec.1, | Weight Jan. 1- 


Industries 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 
1924 1924 
Manufacturing:..................... 94-9 93-3 91-5 92-7 91-3 88-7 54-0 92-4 
Animal products—edible............ 104-3 101-3 103-2 99-9 95-1 94-2 1-9 93-2 
HOY Products myo. ot saya tes ew 95-3 102-4 102-2 103-76 101-3 103-3 0-1 101-9 
Leather and producvs............... 95-3 95-5 93-9 95-0 96-5 96-5 4 2-2 98-0 
Lumber and products............... 111-4 110-5 109-9 107-4 94-3 81-7 5-5 94-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 122-2 121°5 122-6 117-7 97-9 77-1 3-4 96-2 
Purnitures se 62.42 eee rs ae 84-8 82-5 78-6 87-8 90-9 92-5 1-0 87-6 
Other lumber products............ 110-1 117-5 108-2 50-3 20-8 34-6 1-1 717°9 
Musical instruments................. 11-2 80-4 86-7 90-3 95-6 94-4 0-4 85-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 92-6 100-4 93-9 108-1 93-1 102-1 3°8 96-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 92-2 92-2 92-7 93-3 92-6 90-9 6-8 92-8 
iPulpand paper! s.i 7 sob). oh eee 89-5 89-8 89-9 88-0 85-5 83-7 3-2 88-0 
Paper procucts..ct.uh. hae os os at 91-9 89-7 95-1 99-7 97-4 97-8 0:8 93-7 
Printing and publishing............ 96-2 96-3 95-8 98-8 99-1 98-7 2°8 98-4 
eubber products: .)) Selene eee 81-2 77-9 77-0 76-1 79-5 83-3 1-4 79°9 
Textile products... Bode... 4 ocleee 87-3 84-9 86-0 92-0 92-4 88-8 8-6 90-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 79-1 79-7 79-1 85-8 87-8 86-1 3-1 85-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 85-9 76-8 80-5 84-3 86-7 86-9 1-7 84-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 97-7 95-9 98-3 103-3 100-4 90-2 2-6 96-2 
Other textile products............. 89-8 87-3 86-5 94-9 95-5 97-6 1-2 95-7 
Pane Products (1:6.5.)\, 2... eis en - 100-3 100-4 101-1 103-4 103-6 103-8 1-6 99-2 
SODA COCO en ae ate ot ec - - - - - - os ~ 
Distilled and malt liquors......... - - - - ~ - - - 
Wood Distillates and extracts....... 108-1 107-5 105-7 111-9 116-6 121-9 0-1 110-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 99-8 97-0 98-1 98-5 97-8 95-0 0-8 100-0 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 96-1 93-8 91-7 88-8 87-9 82-9 1-1 88-5 
Filectric curnenth.0).) 8 289.0. ok 102-5 104-7 105-5 104°3 106-7 105-0 1-6 99°8 
Electrical apparatus................. 87-5 85-6 86-6 90-5 94-2 99-4 1-3 90-2 
Iron and steel products.............. 94-2 89-9 81-3 82-5 82-8 82-3 13-6 91-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 94-9 93-4 69-4 77:8 73°7 72-9 1-2 95-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. 90-5 88-0 86-8 87-7 86-3 86-1 1-0 92-1 
Agricultural implements........... 67-3 60-4 48-4 43-0 45-7 52-7 0-6 62-2 
Land vehicles....2. 4.75.2... &.% 103-2 96-1 86-0 85-5 88-0 87-1 6-7 96-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 83-6 77°8 50-8 87°8 77-4 77°5 0-7 84-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. .. 127-7 100-7 91-2 97-5 86-7 82-2 0-4 100-5 
Heating appliances................ 86-5 90-7 94-0 95-4 97-6 95-2 0-6 93-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 85-3 83-9 78+1 80-3 79-8 73°6 0-6 86-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Gucte "ashe... eee aks hak 71-3 82-5 76-9 80-7 79-4 82-9 0-6 85-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 86-1 85-0 84-9 87-7 86-5 84-2 1-9 88-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 86-3 82-4 80-2 80-0 80:2 78-2 1-4 83-3 
Mineral products:).!. 8.38...) Gak 102-0 103-2 103-2 103-2 100-8 98-1 1-3 97-9 
Miscellancousaae. 300s Be. ee 94-3 86-5 93-5 93-4 94-2 94-0 0-5 95-4 
ees 0 Rag 8 Be A ae 78-4 66-0 79-0 96-4 129-4 153-6 4-5 116-7 
js iy st 11S alge Oe Se, | ei eee ee eR Ra Se 104-5 104-0 103-7 103-6 105-1 103-8 6-1 105-3 
Cod an re kee et 104-5 101-7 104-0 102-8 105-5 106-6 3-6 108-2 
Mictallic oregen... 4 4SeEe cok «doo 103-9 107-5 100-0 102-4 102-9 100-6 1-8 100-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
SCOALA, Rn a aed 93-4 93-4 97-9 97-9 97-1 88-1 0-7 91-8 
Communications.................... 96-0 97-9 97-1 95-5 95-6 94-0 3-0 93-7 
Peleprapnss (ee. ot kes le ote Ede 92-9 94-9 97-2 92-6 91-1 88-7 0-6 90-4 
Melephones#iny...01. een. . sends 96-8 98-8 97-2 96-4 96-8 96°3 2-4 94-7 
Transportation...................... 101-6 102-3 99-6 100-7 99-9 99-9 14:7 99-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 101-1 102-2 101-4 103-3 103-0 101-4 2-7 100-9 
Steam Tailways... 22). 5 tes.» < ole» herald 102-6 101-8 99-5 99-0 99-8 97-8 10-0 99-9 
Snipping and stevedoring............ 96-6 106-3 98-0 106-0 96-2 109-9 2-0 91-7 
Construction and maintenance..... 108-0 106-2 101-4 96-6 88-9 71-5 8-0 80-3 
BOlding wets... Lo aE we les Fee 81-7 86-0 88-2 84-7 82-1 74-7 3-0 71-2 
Elighnway rier. oot... doe 114-6 126-6 126-5 118-9 108-5 64:0 1-1 74-4 
Railway |W We. oe ROR «oe ke ae tH 125-9 113-9 103-9 99-2 89-1 72-4 3:9 90-1 
Senvices 8 i088. t ee: . 1. ee 102-3 102-2 101-5 96-1 91-2 89-5 1-8 93-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 111-0 111-6 110-6 99-0 91-6 90-5 1-0 97-0 
Eroessional 2n.’..”.\. .b686 ... J. A 96-2 95-5 87-3 96-3 95-9 90°5 0-2 94-8 
ersonal (chiefly laundries)......... 91-4 89-8 90-6 91-2 89-0 87°8 0-6 88-5 
rege. 4. ah... CED oe 91-4 91-0 91-4 92-4 93-1 98-3 7-9 92-5 
TVOUAI Re eet. eee Re: 88-3 87-8 88-1 89-5 90-1 98-1 5-1 90-3 
SOL es cll meer ty esterase tprnenntreete mete: 97-4 97-3 97°8 98-2 99-1 98-9 2-8 96-9 
PL CANO MICETIOR oo ta i a tle, 97-1 95-8 94-2 95-0 94-1 91-9 100-0 93-4 





preceding year the average was 29,751. The 
mean index was 114.0, nearly eleven points 
higher than in 1927. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 137.3 and the recorded 


payrolls averaged 16,447 workers in 1928, com- 
pared with 86.2 and 9,654 respectively, in the 
preceding year. Employment in the automo- 
bile industry was extremely active following 
the curtailment of production in a large plant 
which affected the general situation during 
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Nots.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Therelative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making 
returns on the date indicated. ; 


TaBLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 





Relative 

Industries Jan.1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 June 1, 

1925 

NE am acturing a... cts csy ois dou bce s.cic eloeiu ele 81-7 85-8 88-6 91-2 93 -7 95-6 55-9 
Animal products—edible................000000- 89-8 87-2 83-2 84-3 95-0 104-3 2-0 
Migr ANG PLGAUCLS: Sakis oe cece sfc he he «ost ae 94-2 85-8 85-0 88-5 90-4 92-5 0-1 
MeatherianG proGuets. <0 oes. << sos aee ens se ole ee 92-8 95-4 96-7 96-8 89-9 89-7 2-0 
Eamber and products. 2.20... 0.26 0s cese ek oe 70-0 75-1 77-7 82-9 97-3 108-6 7-1 
Rough and dressed lumber............-00000% 65-0 67-5 70°3 75-8 97-4 116-1 5:0 
PEUUTLEULC Me ec bs sb coe detec o a ane eee eee nee 75-7 89-1 89-6 92-9 92-4 90-2 1-0 
©ther luntber products. ..:.3.. Bee e.c es gece os 81-7 88-7 92-1 97-8 103-7 95-2 1-1 
Misical instruments. . P22)... f6 So esa we bees oe 82-2 80-3 81-9 81-4 81-8 18-7 0:3 
Plant products—edible.............0...cceeceee 87-9 87-6 90-9 91-5 90-8 91-2 3-2 
Palp and paper productsyw7; 0 4..b 2 es. sede ee ee 88-2 89-2 89-8 90-4 91-9 93-1 6-6 
HUD ANCIDAPO!... sis cecuee «tote Mates a cca ae 79:7 82-1 84-9 85-3 87-9 90-0 3:3 
(PANCT DLOGUCES. «ok sctste wc es so eee 90:4 93-7 92-7 96-2 95-5 97-6 0:8 
ringing ang DuUblsHine., 3c vues ts ealt een 98-1 97-7 95-9 95-8 96-5 97-2 2:5 
NO Or WROUUCLS: ....'s davies ¢ dock te es ete 80-9 87-6 90-5 93-6 95-2 97-1 1-6 
WPOXtLlG. DLO BUCtS. «6 ce Me esc dc he ceed oe sl eeeh oe 86-2 92-4 94-5 97-1 96-2 94-6 8-8 
eenread, Warn ANDIClOUNe.. 3. 4sce le dtohe ces 88-3 92-7 94-6 97-0 96-2 94-7 3°3 
Hosiery and knit £o00ds.).. 1. Geta ee intoete ee 80-1 84-8 87-4 89-9 88-9 89-1 1:6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 85-0 95-7 96-5 101-4 99-2 96-6 2-7 
Other textile products es: .. 24s mone n. oeheete sts 92-6 98-3 100-0 99-7 102-2 99-0 1-2 
Plant produets (ne:8.) as... -~ eons tee 76-9 95-5 96-1 90-7 98-0 101-5 1-5 
ME ODACCO Sr. sya ans obecate oot, «arabe Seo eie Siectiviw So Rt ba No aTRNC EN coe Sree TS clei tic ot eun ee» clave Saaie (ee A= Mike t Wet] iene, Bee Seer Gee eee 
Distilled:and malé liquors ..c fk sets dss shares tis! |a'e bette Geter eee nasi nae | eee and ee atv s liava’> late eee cel a aoe ara Nee teat 
Wood distillates and extracts...............000- 138-7 150-2 114-8 105-6 95-2 95-7 0-1 
Chemical and allied products...............05- 90-8 94-0 96-1 97-9 99-9 95-5 0:8 
Clay, glass and stone PPGOUCTEE. Ge. Fe 5 ong 8 os 70-0 67-9 69-6 76:6 84-5 - 90-9 1-1 
IECELIC CUTTORG. occ. leaks ccs cis Avene oc dee hue ee 102-1 99-2 97-1 98-0 102-5 105-1 1-6 
Bilectrical apparatus... 2us. .cae. Wee ees oe nee oe 96-9 94-1 92-8 90-9 89-2 88-6 1-1 
Tron and steel‘productsiv)......4a.2c nes. ace ees 74°3 80-8 87-7 92-4 92-9 92-9 14-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 63 -2 73°5 90-6 101-8 102-3 102-0 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 83-1 86-7 87-6 89-8 90-8 94-3 1-1 
Agricultural implements.........0.......0.000- 49-3 56-2 60-6 70-2 68-8 69-6 | 0-8 
Gand ‘vehicles’... 7.2)... teats noni eis 6 ate ee 78-3 85-6 93-4 95-7 97-1 95-7 7-0 
Automobiles’and parts....4:. e228. <scaents oe 41-2 50-0 84-7 91-1 91-9 91-7 1-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ 64-6 81-4 93 -2 105-8 106-8 122-2 0-6 
Heatingappliances. .+-=2. ..... de. muses. aaeente as 77-1 76-8 87-7 93-5 94-0 94-6 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............- 62-3 73-9 73°5 75-1 76-8 77°7 0-6 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 86:5 82-2 85-1 95-0 90-7 88-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products................ 78-6 82-2 84-8 88-6 90-5 89-0 1-9 
Non-ferrous metal products..............e.008- 75 °3 78-2 81-4 82-1 82-2 82-0 1-4 
Maneral HYOMUCTS x. hones nce» «Ls AOE cis ee 91-5 91-7 93-4 94-5 100-7 105-0 1:3 
IMBiscellanGOusen.. ssleteoks’> «05.2. oes eee eee Ree 90-0 91-4 94-6 95-7 97-2 95-7 0:5 
Messing 2 F Oek hs Reeee 3k te Reeee  e 100-5 156-7 146-2 85-7 85-6 92-6 2-6 
UTA Teas ae Ol ae See ORR OS Se se CT 101-6 97-4 97- 98-5 98-6 98-8 5:6 
GOR Peo e Ee osc ccbiRiere. «doar o ees nee 107-5 100-0 98-8 98-6 96-1 94-5 3-1 
MFotallic OrGses. «ck. Mores oo bash eee pee 98-4 100-1 102-2 103-1 104-6 102-5 1-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 14-1 70-9 70-3 77-9 86-0 98-3 0-8 
Commumicacions..........0..00 0. ccc cee eee ees 93-6 92-4 91-3 9--4 94-0 94-6 2-9 
Telegrapas 87-6 83-1 83 -2 84-6 90-4 94-7 0-6 
Telephones 95-2 94-9 93-5 94-6 94-8 94-6 2:3 
TEUPOSDOTUALION, 0.5 Be eee ele po hee wae pw 91-4 90-9 90-1 91-0 92-6 97-1 13-7 
Street railwzys and cartage.................... 95-4 94-8 91-8 95-1 97-8 98-7 2-4 
Steam TAN WAVS.... dct Me cs ds se is eeeba se 94-7 95-0 93-1 92-5 92-3 95-2 9-4 
Shipping and stevedoring..............eseceeee 67-7 62-6 67:3 77-2 87-4 105-8 1-9 
Construction and maintemance................ 57-2 60-3 58-8 59-4 77-1 95.-6, 10-3 
outline eee osc enti so be eee okea bee 57-1 55:8 57-4 62-4 70-1 76-8 3-0 
IGP WAYen teres oe eet noc Me Eds eae 45-6 53-8 46-7 48-7 59-1 100-6 1-7 
ECA WLY 8 teehee be nsec ee See ocose se bie noe 61-7 67-9 65-1 63-1 90-0 109-8 5-6 
SOFVICES =<. boii. ot cee ee ais, Mauch kb cw moe 89-5 89-2 88-7 90-0 91-8 97-2 1-8 
Hotels'and restaurants. 03... . 5.0 sees soe cucee. 89-1 88-4 88-7 89-4 90-8 100-6 1-0 
Protessional cs ccs: pease eee orece renee 99-2 96-7 94-7 96-6 98-2 100-0 0-2 
Personal (cniefly Jaundries).................00. 86-7 87-8 86-6 88-6 91-0 91-1 0-6 
foi CORRE ier OR Oe ee a 95-3 93-5 91-3 92-9 94-2 93-1 7-2 
1 SSS ge ea, =e RRS nn) 8 I 95-3 91-9 89-3 91-3 93-4 92-5 4-7 
Wholesale Soe... Scene caren «oer eee 96-0 96-5 95-0 95-9 95-9 94-2 2-5 
ATEN Gustries) oc. ie oh ee eae tces 84-9 87-1 88-1 88-3 91-9 95-6 100-0 


. 


most of 1927. Other branches of manufactures in 1927. Manufacturing, generally, was much 
also registered expansion, and construction was brisker in practically all branches, as were 
also busier. transportation and trade, while construction 

Winnipeg.—The situation in Winnipeg was also reported a slightly higher level of em- 
more favourable during every month of 1928 ployment. An average staff of 30,882 was re- 
than in the corresponding month of the pre- corded by the firms whose data were received, 
ceding year. The mean index of employment an increase of more than 2,500 over the 1927 
for the year was 110.1, compared with 104.1 mean. 


—— 


a 
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Norn.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
bore ee Oa ge had a the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns 
on the date indicated. 


Taste [LV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 








Relative | Averages 





Industries July 1 | Aug1 | Sept.1] Oct.1 | Nov.1| Dec.1]| Weight | Jan. 1- 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 
1925 * 1925 

Manuifacterrinee <c5 42g cies ss och ee aa tes lo eae 96-4 95-8 96-8 98-8 96-5 95-3 55-3 93-0 
Animal products—edible................220ee0e- 108-5 108-9 | 107-3 103-5 101-9 96-9 1-9 97-6 
HUNAN PlrOoaUcusesch oe ean 0 Se apne se oat as ase 96-1 96-6 98-6 | 106:6 | 108-5 113-3 0-1 95-5 
eather proguctseet ch say ss 62 shee aresp's oo As we aues 89-0 89-8 92-2 95-9 96-9 97-6 2-1 93-6 
Sum ber and iproGguctss «cin <5. so os ae oa eet go ms « 115-6 | 115-9 | 114-5 | 112-9 99-7 86-2 5-5 96-4 
Rough and dressed lumber................008- 126-5 127-5 124-4 121-5 100-7 81-1 3°3 97-8 
Hurnituror nae. re <4 ca sauce 3 0bG eae sae de ayearat? 93 -6 89-1 91-6 94-8 96-6 | 100-1 1:0 91-3 
Other lumber products.. «3.sh tcc sac ts este geese « 95-7 97-6 98-7 98-0 98-3 92-0 1-2 95-0 
Mustegbinstraments ssa. ss ce geen + ss os 4 < 78-3 76-6 86-9 94-3 98-6 98-6 0-4 85-0 
Plant prooducts—edible..............ceeeeeeeees 98-5 | 101-3 106-0 | 115-6 | 106-1 104-3 3-6 97-6 
Pulp andipanor proguctsr. sis .h oe teg <2 02 ts os Uae 94-2 93-6 94-9 94-8 94-3 94-5 6-7 92-4 
Pulp Ande paper®.:f aeons s vs sb we aa ee sates wees 92-5 91-8 93-2 92-2 90-5 89-0 3-2 88-3 
Paper products...... Peat) oe eee ee 93-3 92-2 96-5 99-6 99-6 | 102-5 0-8 95-8 
Printin@and publishing®s.:.. 2. a. ack ss ends nsenes 96-9 96-7 96-9 97-3 98-0 99-8 Pore 90-9 
Rubber Produces (shen sess este geome se eee ne 99-4 101-8 102-9 105-4 100-0 107-4 1-7 96-9 
*LOXtiloiprOcuctsts 74 sec ams +c hob as caer os ode asaayes 94-4 94-6 94-7 96-4 97-0 97-7 9-0 94-7 
Threadsaarn Andi cloLhs . «se aeeesy cans cnmes 93-9 95-1 94-2 96-2 97-8 | 100-2 3:4 95-1 
Hosieryzand ‘knit 2000S) «05s hice wees oes de aa was 89-0 88-7 90-3 91-8 96-4 95-8 1-8 83-5 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 97-7 98-1 98:0 | 100-4 97-6 94-3 2-6 96-7 
Other textile productsic. ..<<hor seors 6 sas Gs pare 97-3 94-8 94-9 95-0 93-2 | 101-5 1-2 97-2 
eBlants products: (l.6:S) sade: > sae tae os sels ae oye 102-4 | 104-4 105-8 | 105-5 | 105-5 106-5 1:5 99-1 
EC ER CCC ee eet Pe Ra ONEAN Coats eee Meat vareeie Leis teers: [he aoihombnlaunccewn TEs crete See tale etre lane gos 56 8 oG,Lereue eRe 6 09 
ID ISGLCUANGIMaALL IICUOKGREet estate pee Colts dee leee kaos secede lew menntes ine me so 6s sameeren kins aes sell Bivasepyes > - 
Wood distillates and extracts............0.00000- 89-0 71-4 73°5 81-6 105-6 105-4 0-1 102-2 
Chemicals and atliea products...............005: 95-0 93-4 94-9 95-5 95-4 96-9 0-8 95-4 
Clay, glass and stone products.............s-e0e- 95-2 93-0 91-9 91-9 91-5 91-2 1-1 84-5 
leCtricrenrrenten.s | ek ts soc eae 2 0 os ahegyes 107-3 110-9 109-8 106-6 104-9 99-0 1-5 103-5 
BlectricalWanparsbus ss cx. oo close wpape s ods aio Games 88-5 88-7 88-1 94-8 97-1 96:6 1-2 92-2 
Fron’and'stee product sieccs «sus oectouye uo sicwawiggs 90-3 86-1 88-0 92-3 92-2 92-6 14-6 88-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products............. 85-9 77°5 81-9 | 100-7 | 104-1 94-6 1:5 89-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 94-2 93-5 94-6 96-7 92-4 93-5 1-1 91-4 
Agricultiraltiniploments i o3 sje cree os eed meis cals 72-2 70-4 69-7 72-7 17-8 81-0 0-8 68-2 
Wand veniclests-4 sae sb qocreeh = es eats mane 92-8 86-9 90-0 93-8 91-8 93-0 6-8 91-2 
AUtOUiO Dues ANC Warts. te sh erscouays s «steams 87:3 64-4 86-0 97-5 91-6 88-8 0-9 80-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 111-9 97-4 96-6 91-6 86-2 | 103-9 0-5 96-8 
lea bin ganpliances cic 3 evs cle ete Sew o's 374 wie ayes 95-0 92-6 96-1 99-8 102-6 | 101-2 0-6 92-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...........--. 80-0 78-3 79-9 80-7 80-8 80-5 0-6 76-6 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 87-4 86-5 87-9 89-0 91-6 94-6 0-7 88-8 
Other iron and steel products.............-0005 91-5 91-6 90-0 92°5 93-2 03-7 2-0 88-9 
Non-ferrous metal products...............sse000- 81-9 85-2 86-1 89-0 87-5 95-9 1-8 83-9 
MANOrAlM ProduGLss stkagckiap <i ys aay > oie oo eey > 105-8 107-7 105-9 104-5 103-0 100-1 1-9 100-3 
Wascellanecousnr: cs tan crams tees Ube ame arigeie s ole Sie aemres 93 -2 93-4 93-4 05-4 94-7 94-1 0:5 94-1 
BOG SHB ee ogee 5 bh bake crete 5.8 Seals he aya soo Biogas we 69-0 60-5 69-5 89-4 | 119-9 | 139-3 3-9 105-4 
PORES EER S000 yr. Mors Ie ore tere 920% cts eae kage & 67s ok Caaate es 101-7 102-1 98-0 100-6 101-7 101°3 5°6 09-8 
COE itis 3 SR 3 A en les Pe a ng PS 95-1 96-3 89-6 96-6 99-5 92-4 3-4 97-1 
Nie Cal GOROSPe teks tc pie e's ct Oke ES where ar obie' os 106-2 | 104-7 | 106-0 99-3 101-1 96-6 1-4 102-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 107-3 | 109-3 105-1 167-6 | 100-8 95-5 0-8 91-9 
Communications. ...............00eceeeeeeeeeees 90-7 99-8 98-6 98-1 97-3 96-8 3° 95-5 
TEOIO SEAS eng aioe's erate ators o's’ e'toranclapage Ove wore eta maar 98-5 105-8 101-7 98-4 96-4 95-5 0-6 93°3 
BBOIOD HOMGRC Rar. t fond cre ctetie wero obo cgsreaaae’e'o'sler othr tare 96-3 98-2 97-8 98-0 97-5 97-2 2-4 96-1 
TETANG POECAUIOM si ci ap .ccay 0 A olaie ages: 0'o'cla'o@ oho“ 98-1 100-2 100-4 102-8 | 103-0 | 101-4 14-2 96-6 
Street railways and cartage.......ccseecececeee 98-1 98-3 101-5 105-3 102-9 99:9 2:5 98-6 
SUCRE al WAV eEWVSt otal ve ctele-) e's ole exe quiere 's'ehdl<eroary.e 97-9 99-2 99-4 | 101-1 100-6 | 100-2 9-8 96-8 
Shipping and stevedorinG............cceeeceeeees 99-5 | 108-1 104-4 | 108-0 | 116-2 | 109-6 1-9 92-9 
Construction and maintenance................. 115-0 | 110-6 | 107-7 | 104-1 94-6 78-7 8-4 84-9 
Ban 8 eet oha ye! oh ora cei osteo dev amiecak qe esist eee Maram ws 84-7 90-5 92-1 93-0 88-0 81-5 3-1 75°8 
pS es pe BS I RL eR Be gsi 186-8 | 154-9 | 164-1 | 143-4] 124-7] 84-8 1-4 101-1 
ER Silireh Wit sep, cepay age nacht tetas too ore) sels aqepatene vats ora opi seatete;s 117-5 111-5 102-4 | 101-1 91-2 75-8 3-9 88-1 
SCR VICOS sor ise. fs te hate ater i ems torsto Ghefacyes’ oo 'oroeg anges 102-7 | 105-6 | 105-2 | 100-6 93-9 90-6 1-7 95-4 
Hotels ang) restaurants tric. o's: sh aipjepre's'sle'sig omwrs aye 110-0 | 115-7 | 115-7 | 105-8 94-0 88-8 0-9 98-1 
Professional........... 55 AS PRES Le font i yaa) 95-1 94-1 97-9 98-4 95-6 0-2 97 +1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................220:- 92-8 92-6 91-8 93-4 92-2 91-2 0-6 90-5 
PRC Oa NP ere Mpugie's isle rot “ste sta detw’s S/eole (ake, stages “6s 2 ers Tan 93-1 94-3 94-8 95-9 99-2 103-1 7-9 95-1 
CLO LO h sae Nemec Sy teeters scl cher oamc panes a ea 92-6 93-5 93-2 93-7 98-7 | 104-6 5-3 94-2 
A Tce) CT 9) a ee Sere ees ea an Bee tne 93-9 95-9 98-0 | 100-3 100-2 | 100-3 2-6 96-8 
PNA NTU UTES 2 tc) ae er ae ae sa 98-0 97-5 97-8 99-5 98-3 96-5 106-0 93-6 





Vancouver——Conditions in Vancouver, on ported in animal food, iron and steel, pulp 
the whole, were betiter, the index averaging and paper, textile and electric current fac- 
104.3 as compared with 100.7 in the preceding tories, but this was partly offset by losses in 
year, while the pay lists covered averaged the lumber industries. Communications, 
26,682 persons as against 25,298 in 1927, an transportation, construction, services and 
upward movement was shown in manufac- trade were decidedly more active. 
tures, as a whole, during 1928, as compared Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
with the preceding year; improvement was re-_ II. 
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Note.—T hese indexes are recalculated upon the average forthe calendar year 1926as100. The relative weight shows the pro- 


portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


returns on the date indicated. 


Tast—E IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 








Industries Jan. 1 
+ 1926 
Manufacturing oii dearest hamcenemads 90-0 
Animal products—edible..................0025- 91-3 
IBUEPIANC PE OGUCESs Aa ak otters Lee iees oe ors ee 96-9 
Weather ane products. ass.« » &.seete «<P oneple ook 93-5 
Lumber and products). 52... :-c-g47 0 ¢s.m pap: 77:3 
Rough and dressed lumber................... 71-1 
BEET L GUTS gel co Bits aie fe ic Ae Rien eran acto 88-2 
Other lumber products..............200ces++s 88-9 
Mirsicaliinstraimentsssa!aac cs. 4 snes. peer ode 95-7 
Plant products—edible................cceeeeeee 91-9 
Pulp and! paper produetsa.... sss..na-+ conde. > 4 93-0 
Pri ABs DADO! che dips) hee ec hin ok 87-5 
PPADOL I DLOCUCLS no deen anes) Oana 95-3 
Printing anid publishing... ...4..5..). steep. 0: 99-8 
ab berproducts: i.e. cae. coattails Aaa 106-6 
RAXtilepronucts= dca apne b cere. ice ae 94-4 
mhreads varn-and clothe. :..¢eneecch aoe ae 98-9 
Hosiery-and knit goods... \i.c.e4...cb sence 2 89-0 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 90-6 
@ther textile products..s.. timesnes Lian oe 98-8 
iant progducts!(N-0:85). 223. 1a eee 88-0 
OWACCOM ate sie cots cid toe ation Bae PR OLA ee eect ia 
Distilled-and malt liquors: .. 34.3 0... & oe haw eon coke 
Wood distillates and extracts.............-0..5- 102-6 
Chemicals and allied products................. 92-4 
Clay, glass and stone products..............-.- 79-9 
lsetrichcurrent..; 32 akean. otemee «ees 97-2 
ilectricalvapparatus. %.c.. canebes oe ee oe ae 93-5 
Lron:andistee! productsiias an EA ase eigeee + 86-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 95-+4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 92-3 
Agricultural implements..................... 85-7 
Baad Vehseles... .). acca. sees sk se maw ale de 85-9 
Automobiles andsparts..: ncaa: olen ctee os 02 52-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 103-9 
Heating appliances...) . <5 stir - ae, Age os 89-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...........-- 80-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 87-7 
Other iron and steel products................. 88-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0.0-- 88-5 
Pravoral weatnets....$/ 9.45. <> 9: shes eae 94-0 
DRGCOMANO RE 5 «2d, weds Vea e's eae ee ' 91-7 
MORNE Soa, Be o's 3 ote oA «sb AD... See 129-2 
tT ee te ne ee ee eae amo ok 100-9 
Cael ics. Bete he. Ate cix..s Petcehes Rta ae ee 106-3 
INIOCAILIC Ones yak): (5% Bo es «<a ee 94-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 89-5 
Communications. ................ 0. ccc cece cease 95°6 
POLO BAD. eros. wks Phites <A. « doe eee 91-1 
ALDLODNONES: asics ok dee os Eee: ae ee 96:8 
ETRMSPOTEAMGM..... cage. as) airuin « an tee 95-9 
Street railways and cartage 96-6 
DLOSMUTALIAWAYS cc. \oaueelee: heels « Ml semen. 99-6 
Shipping and stevedoring...................... 74-9 
Construction and maintenance................ 63-4 
PAIN gy 1S opeia.. 3's Agages Shek ogee «+6 gece 68-3 
IOWA yin nae s he. = fe ae: A Sue eee cck het eRe 46-0 
TRS WV AY sees bioethics oe 66-0 
ner a Sacer OP 90-1 
Hotels and restaurants: oe cies «6 cn ere ore 87-6 
rofessionallian cool suman see ee ee 96-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 91-5 
PAC! eran rise San eso os ecto e ris ese ee ae 101-3 
Retails. Fag. vos sete cena. etek ner. bee gece ee 102-8 
WiNOLERAIG day es oo cays. Secon. heme: oe 98-3 
RAE RMN UUSETICR  iisic shan Foc shen ees en eee 90-7 


cae 
Relative 

Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 June 1, 

1926 

93-0 94-9 96-6 98-8 101-6 55-6 
87-1 86-6 88-0 97-6 109-0 2-0 
91-7 94-4 95-8 96-7 101-0 0-1 
96:8 100-7 100-6 97-6 92-3 1-9 
81-1 83- 87°3 94-2 110-2 6-6 
72-7 75-0 80-0 90-2 115-0 4-4 
96-7 98-9 99-3 101-5 100-8 1-0 
95-8 97-9 99-5 101-8 102-9 1-2 
85-4 91-9 92-8 95-3 95-8 0-4 
92-7 92-1 91-8 91-4 93-7 3-1 
95-2 94-7 95-3 97-1 100-0 6-7 
90-6 91-0 93-0 96-2 101-3 3°5 
95-9 98-5 98-9 98-7 98-3 0-7 
101-4 98-9 97-6 98-2 99-0 2-5 
104-3 105-6 99°+3 94-5 97-3 1-5 
98-6 99-6 101-2 100-3 98-9 8-5 
100-1 99-4 100-3 100-3 100-2 2-1 
94-6 97-4 99-4 100-4 99-9 1-7 
99-2 100-3 102-4 99-7 97-0 2-5 
100-1 102-6 101-7 102-9 98-9 1-1 
92-0 92-5 98-5 105-1 101-7 1-4 
103-2 119-2 105-8 88-1 99-9 0-0 
96-2 98-6 100-7 101-4 103-1 0-8 
75-7 81-4 90-4 100-1 105-8 1-2 
94-1 93-5 93-7 95-3 99-8 1-4 
93-8 94-1 93-5 93-6 94-5 1-1 
93-6 97-8 100-5 102-9 104-2 15-6 
92-8 93-4 99-2 103-5 105-3 1-5 
95-5 96-1 98-8 100-1 99-5 1-1 
90-0 94-0 96-2 99-8 100-9 1-0 
94-3 100-0 102-4 105-6 106-6 7:4 
87-0 104-9 108-7 113-2 113-1 1-7 
97-4 96-8 100-3 101-0 111-3 0-4 
92-4 94-2 98-2 101-4 101-7 0-6 
89-5 96-1 98-4 100-9 102-4 0-7 
96-2 102-3 106-2 99-6 100-1 0-7 
92-2 96-5 97-0 98-5 100-4 2-2 
91-0 94-6 96-4 97-9 95-2 1-6 
96-2 96-4 96-1 102-3 101-7 1-2 
95-5 95-1 96-9 99-9 100-0 0-5 
145-5 139-0 79-2 72-7 96-4 2-6 
98-4 93 -0 92-5 93-0 96:5 5-0 
101-7 95-0 92-8 91-3 94-6 2°9 
94-9 92-5 92-8 94-8 95-1 1-3 
90-9 84:5 89-6 95-2 105-2 0-8 
95-1 94-7 95-0 99-5 100-4 2-9 
88-0 88-6 88-6 96-3 102-6 0-6 
97-0 96-2 96-8 100°3 99-9 2-3 
93-4 92-3 93-4 94-9 102-1 13-5 
95-9 96-4 96-6 97-8 100-8 2°3 
96-1 95-1 94-6 95-4 98-5 9-1 
76:1 72-4 82-5 88-5 124-6 2-1 
61-0 65-6 69-8 82-6 114-5 11-6 
69°5 67-8 81-7 90-6 104°3 3°8 
30:5 25-4 26-7 60-8 95-4 1-6 
65-4 78-2 75 +8 85-9 128-3 6-2 
90-1 93-0 94-2 95-7 100-9 1-8 
88-1 91-6 90-6 92-9 101-0 1-0 
96-5 101-0 101-2 101-2 100-2 0-2 
90-7 92-0 97-3 98-0 100-9 0-6 
97-4 95-8 95-4 96-3 96-7 7:0 
96-9 96-0 95-7 96-6 95-6 4-5 
98-6 95-6 94-9 96-2 98-9 2°5 
91-8 92-6 92-5 95 -4 102-2 100-0 





Manufacturing 


A steady advance in manufacturing was an 
important factor in the general improvement 
registered in 1928, when activity in this divi- 
sion was greater than in any other year since 
1920; on December 1, the index, at 113.4, 
was, 1n fact, higher than in any month of the 


years 1921-1927. Statistics were received from 
some 3,950 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 508,462 operatives, as compared with 
472,286 in 1927, while the mean index, stand- 
ing at 110.1, compared satisfactorily with an 
average of 103.4 in the preceding year. The 
payrolls rose from 123 employees in each es- 
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Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


returns on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 




















Industries July 1 
1926 
Manufacturing |. : 21.8: 50! ..) She ow). Bae. ss 103-1 
Animal products—edible......4.0.....5..0600-.. 110-5 
ir andiprocducts..t et. cok eae on, oa Bee 103-8 
eather and\productsgat 2 ff B.. Rah. RRL 97-3 
ium per and produetsse4. 20) b S.-Re os. Bee. 117-5 
Rough and.dressed Jumber................5... 125-9 
(OTT tse see oa See oy ee oe es Bae 100-5 
Otherjhimiber products: 2.) 2.4000s... Ae Sak: 103 -9 
Musical instruments fat... 0b GONE. 6. J. Be BR <. 96-5 
Plant products—edibleve 00>. 5 RRO Ac a RebeS 97-5 
Pulpand paper productsy, 22. . .he . 6. Agee. :: 101-5 
Pulp asd paper: erie. ee eee) A. ae. 103-8 
Paperiproaucts 0: S0b. 6. or 8 Fat fA Qo Lar. 99-1 
Printing and publishing... ......0...50..0.500.. 99 +2 
Rubber products 2.4 et #2 ee eh 4 a oR. . 97-3 
Wextileproducts::-} 4-208 1 Bhat eg RO 99-2 
Thread yarn and cloth... 4 20nGb. os eaas.. 98-5 
Hosieryand knit goods... .: ji...) 08.. 101-1 
Garment and personal furnishings.............. 99-2 
Other'testile products. ~ 24 Bebhe ©...) Eesae.. 99-1 
FPiant products (nverst) eyes 20) hee. od. Bebe... 99-8 
WHODRCCOM eT eet ee eT REL Nek Lee cg) Uae am to 
Distimecand maltliquord yes eho ky eh ala ek ole 
Wood distillates and extracts.................0.. 101-1 
Chemicals and allied products................... 99-9 
Clay, glass and stone products................... 108-7 
Hlectricreurzent:: 2. Prent....: RA ees 104-7 
Filectricalapparatuss SG... babs .. pe eA. 96-5 
ironand stéeliproductsyts . 0.0. On. ke Reese. 103-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products............. 101-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 100-9 
Agriculturaliimplements....) Hkhe.s..). S824. . 109-9 
hand vehicles! y.4 met. o.  ABOn Lae 104-6 
Automobiles'and¢parts:.. (80...) 3.242.. 104-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 100-0 
Heatingvappliances: 101. .2.. wae 2. 08. . 100-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............. 103-7 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 100-4 
Other iron and steel products.................. 101-5 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0....4.- 99-3 
Sineralprogucts..:* ee. on.) RE Sh AD. 103-0 
Miscellanconst. >. 62 i BOE... ROS ve ae. 97-6 
1 GIS iS res ec ae Oe Ah Pc SR Be 2 80-0 
Jus WY 1) Sa BD ce ede a ht 2 i eR i ge | 99-8 
Conleye? GCE es Boeae s) te ears eb meee - 96-9 
Metallicjorest! <2). 7. 2.588. o. 4 AMBP oi. eee 102-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 107-0 
Communications.................0.000000 0000... 101-5 
Melosraphs.wae oo 4. RBOe ee Cae .| 105-6 
Melephones Cys. 52. GLORY) eehee oth e.. 100-5 
SErans portation: 7S: G08.. 08 Se. eS 102-9 
Street railways and cartage......65......8am.. 104-0 
Steaimrailwavs 4.0.00 0. oc bReRe Mee Gme t 100°3 
Shipping and ‘stevedoring....., 008...... 0.80.5. 116-5 
Construction and maintenance................. 133-0 
UCN eee Ae eT. eRe et, eee 115-0 
Lroliw any eRe oe RRR 8 ANA eB Se 156-0 
Railway Grete, <8. eee. os eR 2c eR 138-5 
SOPvICES rr: Bi. 8 Ot. S588: 105-3 
Hotels and restauranbewe. . 2... ae 109-1 
Professionals |.) erent eee ic ee Oe. 96-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)... fe... 2.3 28... 102-0 
rade ee eee ek Oe, ee 97-6 
re taih a aie: Pe ROE Oo) Beers ob sega 95-9 
HViholessleboe. = | ASR OE AE 2 Saw 2 So Bete 101-2 
Alina wus tries? 8. JOb oe) bGe. ate 105-0 
































Relative |Averages 

Aug 1 | Sept.1] Oct.1 | Nov.1| Dec.1}| Weight Jan. I- 

1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 Dec. 1, Dee. 1, 

1926 1926 

103-6 104-8 104-6 102-7 101-5 55-4 99-6 
108-3 111-6 106-4 101-5 101-4 1-8 99-9 
94-5 100-8 108-6 112-2 103-6 0-1 100-0 
97-3 100-1 103-7 104-6 106-1 oe 99-2 
118-8 118-9 116-6 105-2 90-0 5-4 100-0 
129-2 128-9 124-5 107-8 83-4 3-2 100-3 
99-4 98-4 101-7 102-6 105-2 1-0 99-4 
100-1 102-6 102-2 97-9 99-3 1-2 99-4 
100-0 105-0 110-0 109-3 112-2 0-4 99-2 
107-9 108-9 115-9 107-8 108-0 3°5 100-0 
102-5 105-0 103-0 102-7 103-9 6-9 99-5 
104-9 109-8 105-8 104-4 103-8 3°6 99-3 
99-7 100-4 103-5 103-9 105-1 0-8 99-8 
100-0 99-7 99-3 100-1 103-5 2-5 99-7 
99-8 99-5 99-7 97-4 103 -4 1-5 100-4 
99-6 99-6 101-7 101-7 101-6 8-7 99-7 
98-3 98-9 99-5 101-2 102°6 3°3 99-9 
100-4 100-5 102-2 101-0 | 103-7 1-8 99-1 
102-7 100-3 104-2 103-8 98-4 2°5 99-8 
94-7 98-6 101-5 99-6 102-9 1-1 100-1 
103-1 104-1 101:8 103 -8 105-1 1:5 99-6 
89-3 84-0 95-0 105-0 98-0 0-1 99-3 
99-5 100-2 100-8 102-0 102-7 0-8 99-8 
11231 111-8 109-0 108-9 102-7 1-2 98-9 
106-4 106:3 104-0 103-5 101-4 1:5 100-0 
96-3 101-3 106-1 110-8 110-8 1:3 98-7 
101-2 102-1 100-2 99-8 100-5 15-0 99-4 
95-7 102-3 103-1 102-3 | 104-3 1-5 99-9 
101°3 100-8 101-5 101-2 102-9 1-2 99-2 
104-3 97-1 91-2 101-6 108-4 1-1 98-3 
102-5 102-8 99-2 96-7 96-8 6-7 99-8 
97-3 106-0 105-4 98-7 97-2 1-4 98-9 
107-4 98-1 92-9 96-8 98-7 0-4 100-4 
98-4 103-0 105-5 106-7 | 104-3 0:6 99-7 
100-8 101-2 104-1 102-7 99-6 0-7 98-3 
94-6 97-5 101-1 99-9 100-5 0-6 98-8 
100-8 103-3 104-2 104-1 104-8 2-2 99-3 
102-6 105-7 105-4 106-0 106-3 1-9 99-1 
101-2 103-2 103-0 100-9 100-2 1-2 99-7 
96-1 96-8 101-4 104-6 103-9 0-4 98-3 
63 +2 66-8 82-9 99-6 139-2 3-9 99-5 
99-8 101-7 105-0 106-5 109-0 5-6 99-7 
65-0 98-9 104-0 | 106-5 109-0 3:4 99-7 
104:3 104-5 105-5 106-9 104-7 1-4 99-4 
112-7 109-2 109-6 | 106-9 101-6 0:8 100-2 
102-7 103 -2 103 -4 102-2 102-2 3-0 99-6 
108-9 108-0 108-5 105-0 104-6 0:6 99-7 
101-0 101-9 102-1 101-5 101-6 2-4 99-6 
103-0 104-7 107-4 105-2 101-5 13-4 99-7 
103-5 104-4 102-3 101-8 99°5 2-3 100-0 
101-4 103-4 107-0 104-2 103-0 9-5 99-9 
112-1 112-7 117-9 115-4 95-6 1-6 99-1 
Byes 133-5 126-9 111-2 91-3 9-2 99-2 
121-4 124-8 122-4 111-7 104°4 3°9 98-5 
193-5 188-1 169-5 131-0 83-2 1-3 100-5 
129-8 121-2 115-6 103-9 83-8 4-0 99-4 
111-8 110-4 105-8 99-1 97-9 1-7 99-5 
120-1 116-9 107-4 95-5 93-3 0-9 99-5 
96-9 101-0 103-3 101-5 104-6 0-2 100-1 
103-7 103-6 104-1 103 -4 102-3 0-6 99-1 
98-2 98-1 101-0 103-9 108-9 7°8 99-2 
96-0 96-1 99-7 104-0 112-3 5-2 98-8 
102-6 | 102-2 103-6 | 103-5 102-9 2-6 99-9 
105-5 106-2 106-5 104-0 102-3 100-0 99-6 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 1, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


tablishment during 1927 to 129 in 1928. Prac- 

tically all branches of manufacturing shared 

in the generally favourable movement. Espe- 

cially noteworthy were the gains in the iron 

and steel, pulp and paper, rubber, lumber and 
75206—5 


textile groups, which together employ a 
large proportion of the workers engaged in 
manufacturing processes. Although the usual 
heavy losses incidental to the holiday and in- 
ventory season will have reduced employment 
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Norn.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada b, the firms making 
returns on the date indicated. 


Tanne IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 


ee i ee Se 8 8 8S SS SS 
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Relative 
Industries Jan. 1 Feb.1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June.1 Weight, 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 eee 

Manufacturing: ioe). ola . . SE whe 94-7 98-2 99-8 101-5 103-9 106-9 58-7 
Animal products—edible........7 0.0.06.) . 6008 91-9 92-8 90-6 94-5 102-2 115-4 Z-1 
Fur and products....... Pky. Uae Ore, SoM eee AOS 8 96-6 89-3 83-2 95-9 93-4 97-3 0-1 
Peatpnertanc proGuces:ack.s sat cts 6 omits: eles 102-9 104-9 105-6 103-2 100-2 100-3 1-9 
ium ber anGsproducts +... one mares Meee ee ole 77-4 81-9 85-5 88-3 98-2 111-3 6°3 
Rough and dressed lumber...............6--- 67:6 70:8 74-6 76:7 94-0 113-2 4-2 

Puy Red tale rib ac 2) RIO ce Ost UE Dy en aR 94-9 102-8 105-8 108-5 106-9 105-6 1-0 
@Otherdunsber products... 40 Oo. svete ee cae 95-3 101-3 105-0 110-1 105-1 108-5 1-1 
MUSICALMMSETUIMEN tS rts. ieee Rae cree Neils kes 105-1 99-6 95-8 100-6 96-1 96-9 0-4 
Plant products—edible.......3. 665... 0see scenes 92-0 92-4 94-4 93-6 94-4 98-5 8-0 
Pulp and paper products 98-7 101-1 99-8 102-9 103-8 108-1 6-8 
Pal p ans pavers:..\ soc mse ase omen vile ¢ 95-6 99-1 96-7 102-8 104-4 113-1 8-6 
PAVCTIDTOMUCESS chro eyid dees Samer be 98-3 101-2 103-5 105-3 104-9 104-4 0-8 
Printingand publishing... 22s ek on. ereeee eee 103-3 104-0 103-2 102-5 102-8 103-1 2-4 
RUD DET PLOGUCES 21 Bs Sena de Roa os nae eon see 102-2 108-5 108-5 108-8 111-3 113-8 1-6 
MOLLUS: PLOGUGCES a... Wauieh idee oe eae + cee eae stem 98-2 101-8 103-1 104-8 105-9 105-5 8-6 
‘Thread yarn and Cloth. bejsscs..o-c-ueee a. 100-9 103-6 104-0 106-1 109-1 109-6 8°3 
Hosieryeand knit Gods... h.0. 2. vases ee 99-6 101-2 102-3 104-8 102-0 102-5 1-7 
Garments and personal furnisnings........... 93 -2 100-4 102-6 104-6 102-3 99-8 2-5 
Otner textile products ?....f.220 8... We bea Oe 97-7 102-1 104-0 103-4 114-3 114-3 1-1 
Plant produets (N.epS.) sees cos Vian ks ote semen tec 92-6 105-1 104-1 102-3 105-5 107-7 1-4 
ESO ACCOM ne astern hele hoe dad Ee ee BD Swe DURE lw Sree eBetL Tat] fe 4 ae carer Toten] etvehade fap farotail ersvs, siete tre ealta/ sich anal 2 ova cum |lexokonarorctat «arte [Pema atetatal os es 
Distilled-and malt:Wquord: -h¢ 3 occ acc et x beell oa « simteersa| ns © wlerelcteni| > wfolatore elete ellis Galea yo mle eth okeveleretanetel eretliatanee «| chete alata tieber everett eee 
Wood distillates and extracts.............-.006- 111-2 102-9 107°3 111-1 107-6 95-7 0-1 
Chemical and allied products.............0006- 95-0 100:7 101-6 102-3 104-4 106-2 0:8 
Clay, glass and stone products...............+. 93-3 89-8 92-1 95-0 99-1 108-0 1-2 
MAISCLLICCULLENTE. . i. b.cak aoe: lee nme phe Sten ce 97-6 96-6 97-1 99-6 103-9 106:7 1-5 
Hilectrica happaratus es 6. wks ene thet ce eee cies 108-8 108-0 107-4 106-5 105-0 105-0 1-2 
fron and.steel products: h.cte sg hess eee hoes 6 94-2 99-8 103-5 104-8 106-7 105-9 fo-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 97-2 99-6 104-1 113-2 115-8 112-8 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 100-9 104-4 104-4 112-1 110-8 110-6 1-3 
Agricultural implements.............. eee 106-5 109-9 111-7 114-4 110-7 109-9 1-1 
and velieles 2.0 8. . odie acre ee on ee 88-7 96-5 101-6 100-1 104-7 103-1 6-8 
Automobilesiand parts. f. foto ssee scene ses 64-0 99-1 114-7 96-6 118-8 116-6 1-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ 100-6 114-5 114-1 119-0 103-5 110-3 0-4 
Heatinmanpliances: Pees. a. Laue tent cts <ken 93-1 92-2 100-2 98-4 102-4 101-9 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e@.8.)...........4- 93-7 99-6 101-2 108-1 105-5 111-0 0-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 101-2 100-9 105-9 111-7 108-5 105-5 0-6 
Other iron and steel products..............05- 97-6 100-9 101-3 104-8 104-5 104-5 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............+ceeeee: 100-7 104-4 105-8 111-1 112-1 114-0 1-9 
Mineral products tite sas so Cie eee se knees 96-4 96-6 96-9 100-2 101-7 104-5 1-2 
Miscellaneous ios: cise seen 6 atc e eae bite eee seme 100-2 103-3 104-4 105-0 104-9 106-9 0-5 
GE CI SE ee ees on ee Bcc cin ie en ores 136-1 149-1 137-5 85-7 82-8 86-8 2-3 
TST CIR I eC Sees Sie eG eld) 104-7 104-0 101-6 103-0 103-6 105-5 5-1 
LEY IRA Os. aS RR a eh SNe lh em Va hes fe 110-4 107-9 104-2 104-7 102-8 101-8 2-9 
TS ta eliChOnOs:. os clan ee eas Neral es oA eee cae 101-7 102-8 102-1 103-9 107-5 110-9 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 88-1 91-6 92-3 95-0 101-2 111-9 0:8 
Communications...............ccceececrccceees 99-6 99-1 99-8 101-9 103-5 103-7 2-9 
FBO LOSTADHS 00) ois sc che Meee ee hele hs oh Sat eels cae 95-2 95-5 96-0 102-4 105-5 106-8 0-6 
Molephones eo... <b ae ces fee aoe ore eed 100-7 100-3 100-9 101-9 102-9 102-7 2-3 
UTANSPOTEALION. .:.. . kecc seas «vate ene s =i ote obrenterclihs 99-1 95-4 95-7 96-2 100-8 104-8 13-1 
‘Street railways and cartage..............00.+6- 97-1 97-8 96-9 98-4 103-2 104-4 2-3 
EU OCORMN TALIWAY Sac. Aeieel acetone ats ¢ tists aaeieie nickle 102-0 98-3 99-0 98-6 99-9 103-0 9-0 
Shipping and stevedoring..............e20ee08- 85-6 77-1 75°7 80-2 102-1 114-8 1-8 
Construction and maintemamce................ 73-1 67-6 72-3 72-5 95-0 121-3 11-9 
PUI) Cee. recs cle au cattine 6 tiene ec che eee 86-7 82-9 87-3 88-7 102-9 112-4 4-2 
Highway oe eI a 1° SRD By P EOCAD,  ye P B 40-0 30-3 27-4 35-7 68-5 125-0 1-9 

J BS Bt a a ts ha mc 4 Ce a 73°5 68-9 76°2 73-0 99-7 126-8 5-8 
“ohn 51) Col oT I MU ZT Ae ee Go| RR A 96-7 95-9 97-3 99-0 101:5 105-4 1-8 
Hotels and restaurantS=s.... decersnss ooo ec emis esl 93-0 92-0 92-5 92-7 95-9 101-5 0-9 
PrOLESSIGNALN, «ss cs SR ERe ne + Gee eae nes « eat oats ie ope 96:0 96-6 100-9 103-1 103-3 107-2 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............+00+- 102-2 101-4 103-0 106-5 108-9 109-8 0-7 
MPP REC so. Meee ec ile Ronen. «OTE ES Si tyaeee ls ae 109-9 102-2 ‘101-2 102-3 104-4 104-8 7:2 
TRS 2s Dem has 8 I a oR. ab Oi ia Re Uae 115-3 103-7 102-4 103-7 106-3 106-5 4-8 
WiHOlESRIG ok. cha Maes sh ee ls cae eco rete 99-8 99-2 99-0 99-6 101-2 101-9 2-4 
AMindustries ©. [RES e cote ee ok oe he ales 95-9 96-6 97-5 97-4 101-8 107-2 100-0 





to a considerable extent on January 1, 1929, 
it may be expected that the upward trend will 
soon be resumed. 

Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division during 1927 was better than in 
any previous year of the record, and further 
improvement was noted in 1928. Fish and 
meat preserving plants and dairies registered 


marked activity. The payrolls of the report- 
ing employers averaged 17,366 persons, vary- 
ing between 14,782 on March 1 and 19,453 at 
the beginning of September. The mean index 
was 111.2, compared with 106.9 in 1927. 
Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories, on the whole, af- 
forded rather less employment than in the 
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Notse—These indexes are recalculgted upon the vvercge for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms mading 


returns on the cate indicated, 


Tasie [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 

















Industries July 1 | Augi | Sept.1} Oct.1 
1927 1927 1927 1927 
Man facturing...) 0h. ok BLL a ee... 106-8 | 107-0 | 106-8 | 106-4 
Ammal products—edible) nc. Soro... we Soles 121-4 120-6 117-6 114-0 
PIT ANG PLO GUS stats vies: «testicle cit ies are aboreh eee cain 101-8 91-1 99-9 104-8 
CAtHOL/ ANU MTOGUCES feeb orciers sf ees sracahe oe ers « 100-8 | 100-7 103-9 104-1 
Buin ber’ ana products: Ot. «asc b chu esas oaie deco. 115-8 | 117-4 114-4 109-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.................... 120-5 | 123-6-| 119-6] 110-6 
APNG UO Lea estavs cos We waa weedy cet ces osteltoteoe 106-1 105-8 105-8 109-5 
Otherluntoer produces... wen. cae BS ON... 108-0 | 105-9 | 102-7 | 103-6 
Musica Iinstruents O78. os:0cocthee ee svete octane 97-2 94-9 97-2 | 104-4 
Plant) products Cd H1Ors v.nscet deo iee- ove che the Ohyes 100-4 | 107-0 | 109-4 | 120-9 
Pulp-and paper products... i. wcde Se cees. 107-8 108-4 108-8 108-5 
WPul plan paper: 3. cece ee eek te ebay cw are de Paes 111-5 | 112-8 | 112-3 111-9 
Paper products...... DOSEN el mercenary ¢ Bae canted 104-3 104-6 107-6 108-1 
Printing and publishing......) 0... YS... 104-5 | 104-1 104-5 | 104-6 
MGW DEL PLOGUCUS Sachets ceed oa cete tt neta wc cc, Sed es 114-9 | 115-4 | 115-7 | 112-6 
Woxtile products. dock kes ecw ne eels scale baweeas 103-6 | 103-5 | 104-4] 104-9 
Threads yarmrand Clogh:, «..vkdeatte ss ce ge pete. 109-3 108-3 111-0 | 111-2 
Hosiery and*knitigoogs..... voc) o0< dee chee 99-1 ; 100-0 97-7 97-8 
Garment and personal furnishings 99-1 96-9 98-G | 101-7 
Other textile products?...... 7s. SE 107-5 112-5 109-6 108-4 
Plant producteal (10182) Eh... «<0 8 ee aks dete eons 106-0 | 109-4 | 111-3 | 109-6 
DSECCOM SSE ee eee Ee Fe a aR TetA ere LS Data ie atahe f bare & [ict eect ad [etetene ane [utertotatorotatls Qaete- dte.d [oN Putccre adie SOE, 5 wc 
is tNedran dma MIGUGES sed. est oat ae Lees latch sco cce: [les aletelaks' & [late va-avalishet a [late mtocete re GH cree fia et eet ae Te AS TE ONE a 
Wood distillates and extracts................006. 110-1 103-6 104-1 115-0 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products................... 103-6 | 103-3 104-4 | 104-9 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................06. 112-2 | 113-7 | 109-5 | 106-2 1-2 
IGCELIC COTTONt. 2) kak so ccs Ae tate cca de Nensee « 111-5 | 112-5 | 117-2 |, 113-2 1-5 
mMlectricakapparatus!, O24... cae deeles oe duke cetee 106-5 101°3 107-8 110-2 1-3 
Hron’and'steel' products]. <.. i Sethe. vl. CEES 103-0 | 101-7 100-1 99-5 14-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products............. 107-1 | 107-2 | 106-9 | 108-1 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 109-8 | 113-3 112-2 | 113-2 1-3 
Agricultural implements.................c.000- 106-8 | 107-1 94-3 94-6 0-9 
Bandwehicles. eee. BOER ods ee 98-7 96:7 94-6 94-8 6-1 
Automodilesiand parts... Sess ue el Ve sss 96-3 89-5 89-7 92-7 1-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 107-4 | 100-6 92-0 89-7 0-4 
Heatingappliances cess o..ck Meeks cadet Sees 102-7 | 103-8 105-4 103-8 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............. 113-9 | 112-2 | 116-6} 116-0 0-8 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 102-1 97-7 96-3 91-1 0-5 
Other iron and steel products.................. 104-4 103 -2 105-5 104-1 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.................e000- 114-4 |} 111-5 | 111-5} 110-2 1-9 
Weimerall products. fit Gea << <k ce oats os dete ene 107-7 | 108-8 | 106-9 104-7 1-1 
IMISCOMATOOUSS,.. cist ieee bor cionohacte ceteale «anteme tak. 103-4 101-1 101-2 98-2 0-4 
VOUS EE, POY Bt aan is a Dat not Se ea 69-9 68-6 78-7 96-8 4-8 
JU EOL Ce ASS 6 rene ge © 4 Gira ik bes! 5 San eo 106-6 | 109-4 | 109-9 | 111-5 5-5 
Oa ies Bods Sets bic sc ke RO ate eine ae ato awiatdate etal 102-1 | 104-9 | 104-4 | 105-9 8-2 
INTOCAHICIORGH YS och hehe cake: co eh acetone peta 112-2 | 116-6 | 118-5 120-5 1-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 115-6 | 115-6} 117-8 | 119-6 0-8 
Communications....2.. 08. eae cc ces 106-0 | 106-6 | 107-2 | 107-2 2-9 
MPBIE PraD Seat scecs Gi See is etaheerneets cls ake di eiracels 110-8 | 112-4] 113-0} 111-1 0-6 
PelEPhONSs Wye ia bcd eee be oo chek coro ew ate weeks 104-8 | 105-2 | 105-7 | 106-2 2-3 
TRANS DOLCStIO 6.025 FN oie ciate Sot ow de Ped taes 107-0 ; 105-0 | 105-9 | 106-5 13-2 
Street railways and cartage..............ccceees 105-4 | 106-4 | 108-6 | 107-9 2-3 
FOR EA BEWISY Gis iticthre Site winis heise Setosnis sole Rion Gensle 105-3 103-6 | 104-6 | 104-8 9-1 
Shipping and stevedorin’... fs Poe cende ee hdee 117-7 | 110-1} 108-6 | 114-0 1-8 
Construction and maintemance................. 144-2 | 150-2 | 150-4 | 1389-8 9-7 
FILA CLUE Ne eee sc dao ae co Pate oics orate hare late cars, ax oben a scale 120-8 | 129-6 | 134-7 | 1383-7 4-1 
TSIEN Rn a 0 a, eek 221-1 | 242-4 | 238-8 | 215-4 1-8 
TR AURA Vides meri arsiaeic tie tere a isickiete eho wveSevdusge aaa 137-7 132-4 129-1 115-7 3:8 
NCLVICES 4h Ottis arent ote onertats se cave ct onte tame 113-1 115-8 120-0 115-3 1-8 
Plotelsand TOstaurantsess < ccs Veer ccndod o Mewes 116-1 120-8 126-0 114-9 0-9 
PPeTOLCSSIOWA UE As hich ere Boiss cle ch eetets oaedabe rate. 107-4 100-2 | 100-7 113-1 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............2.000005 110-3 112-1 116-4 | 116-0 0-7 
SUEY (OREN ea) tna Lae BA © SSR I 8 RP eR an 106-0 | 107-3 | 108-4 | 109-4 8-2 
WRG URUL hoe Rai race eet eto voieele Me athletics wees 107-5 | 108-8 | 108-1 109-5 5-7 
MM IIONOSSLOE ee ccc coi cthre ete avs slahorete cities bo aidhe toimereeele 102-8 104-5 109-2 109-4 2-5 
ANP IN GUSEFICS. 4... ee sie oa chee etiotnesie daweth ces 109-7 110-5 111-0 | 110-3 100-0 








preceding year; an average working force of 
17,390 employees was recorded by the co- 
operating establishments, and the mean index 
was 100.7 as compared with 103.1 in 1927. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
always indicated in lumber work caused the 
usual fluctuations during 1928, but employ- 

75206—54 


ment was generally brisker than in 1927. 
Steady gains between February 1 and Au- 
gust 1 were succeeded by consistent losses 
during the latter part of the year. The pay- 
rolls of the firms furnishing data ranged be- 
tween 38,413 persons at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, and 60,522 on August 1, averaging 51,185 
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Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100._The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns 


on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 
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Industries Jan. 1 
1928 

Manufacturing: ..)..0.0-06h 0-4). Go ag. oR EY 97-9 
Animal products—edible.................22...- 102-1 
MNT-ANAPLOGUCtS . ok Lease... Meliss 2 b. Peo he 93-7 
iBeather anadsproducts 04...) aes AS. Se BO ee 102-6 
Dumber tandsproducts. 82. s..,.\ehadiis a. ets ee 78-1 
Rough and dressed lumber..... PRR «1 ye 65-5 
IUTNT ETS fe, 50 ck Jet. Stee ee. Comoe 105-3 
@therilumiber products)....:.§.h04. 0 oesmat ee 97-9 
Musicalinstraments.3 £6...) hac 5.8. baw ke 102-2 
Plant products—edible..................2.2.-.. 87-7 
ieulp/and' paper productstt hw. e0k. 0 eeeiee ae: 104-4 
Eulp anepaper,..k sides is woes eae alae 102-3 
IPANer MLOCUCTS. feelin.) Se es cP rein eas 104-9 
iPrintingiand publishing .. ..0.40)....4abeke oe 107-9 
Rubber products: 2:8. fe). 9. Ro WEE ie 116-2 
Mextile products: 3, Sek . <. GeRh ds oh eee ee 99-9 
ihread yarn and cloth. | hiehs....c kee dee 108-8 
Posieryvand lenit) CoOds si hhet.. 8 ame ta 92-5 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-9 
Otherstextile productes}f.. .o.4.2ed 2 eee 101-4 
Plant products’ (n.e.8s)Sd.. -G thd. anes le: 109-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 116-3 
Chemicals and allied products................. 102-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 89-8 
stapetric current... i411 Angas beak ees my Se 107-8 
HMlectricalkapparatus £8 ii05. ke sole ke ee 109-5 
fron ‘and:steel products¥e 2): 5. 90) «Vee 96-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 105-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........-.... 110-7 
Agricultural impleménts. 1. 80... 2).eabee.tes 95-1 
Tand ‘welitcles: ...c.e eee. 2 Sees ot ERS sw BS 92-0 
Automobiles:and parts: .6) 94...) stead. 82-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 68-2 
Heating‘appliances}:}14..2. iyebiel. beri - fe 98-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 117-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 90-3 
Other iron and steel products................. 99-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.................... 107-9 
Mineral products... hbo Shd. LQG Lee 101-6 
Miscellaneous..... BEBE. 858 AMS aie aa 95-5 
BOs sing sb co. EUR BRE oO BE, DR ae 163 +2 
MIMS. heer ob BE. Loe PE Oe Bee ee 112-6 
Gal. eR... ELE. See AM. che eee re 113-5 
Motalligiares:.3.... andes tae. 2s Oe eee eee 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 97-8 
Communications................2.......0...0.. 102-9 
Mele Sr aphs Bete.) sa cP > a ne oh ERE ER 99-0 
Welephonessh. ...x.pedodtht o Sod ehie a ae ee 104-0 
(Transportation... «00.026 dhe)... aE ee 99-4 
Street railways and cartage.............0...... 104-0 
Stesin Va WAY sic: kode AOR. Le aes tt te eee eae 103 -2 
Shipping and stevedorin 72-7 
Construction and maintenance 78°6 
Building 82-8 
Highway 63 +1 
Railway 79-0 
Services 105:+3 
Hotels and restaurants 99-0 
Professional 107-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..;................. 113-9 
Trade 120-4 
Retail 127-1 
Wholesale 107-3 
All industries 100-7 








in the 12 months, as compared with the 1927 
mean of 48,910. The average index, standing 
at 102.8, was several points above the mean 
for the preceding year; it was also higher 
than in earlier years of the record. Rough 
and dressed lumber mills recorded a larger 
volume of employment than in 1927, and im- 


Relative 

Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 June 1, 

1928 

102-3 104-7 106-6 109-0 112-6 55-0 
97-3 94-6 97-5 108-2 116-7 2-0 
89-4 88-2 92-0 89-5 91-1 0-1 
106-4 108-9 108-6 102-6 100-4 1-8 
86-1 88-9 91-7 98-2 109-7 5:8 
73°5 77:4 81-0 89-7 106-5 3:7 
113-3 113-7 116-1 117-1 117-1 1-0 
105-2 106-4 103-8 111-1 113-4 1-1 
97-8 95-3 90-5 87-8 92-4 0:3 
92-1 93 -8 95-0 94-9 100-0 2-9 
107-7 108-3 106-6 108-7 111-3 6-6 
107-8 110-2 107-0 109-8 113-5 3-4 
105-3 106-0 107-6 109-5 112-5 0-8 
108-9 107-0 106-6 107-7 108-7 2-4 
118-6 119-5 120-3 123-0 125-7 1-7 
105-7 106-8 106-5 107-0 106-3 8-1 
111-1 110-4 107-9 110-3 110-5 3-2 
99-6 102-1 102-9 104-2 104-0 1:6 
101-1 103-7 104-9 104-1 101-9 2-3 
111-7 111-6 113-0 109-7 |+ 108-7 1-0 
118-3 121-7 116-3 121-6 120-1 1:5 
138-9 148-0 141-2 130-0 133-8 0-1 
108-5 108-9 111-3 113-0 114-1 0-8 
96-3 96-0 104-0 108-7 115-7 1-2 
107-2 109-0 110-4 112-2 118-9 1-5 
108-4 109-6 110-1 112-5 117-5 1:3 
101-7 106-9 112-0 114-6 118-1 15-8 
108-6 114-1 119-2 124-7 125°3 1-6 
114-1 117-3 118-3 120-1 123-9 1-3 
99-4 104-0 103-0 100-4 102-8 0-9 
96-4 103-7 110-9 114-0 118-7 7-4 
96-4 120°3 140-2 154-7 170-0 2-5 
99-0 104-8 117-0 120-3 125-4 0:5 
91-7 103 +3 106-3 108-4 112-7 0-5 
126-9 127-3 133-3 140-2 138-8 0-9 
96-6 100-4 105-3 111-5 113-9 0-6 
104-1 105-3 106-5 105-2 108-4 2-1 
113-9 116-1 117-9 119-1 120-7 1-9 
102-8 106-4 110-0 113-9 116-9 1-2 
95-8 96-6 97-8 102-2 103-9 0-4 
169-5 159-6 88-3 78-5 85-9 2-1 
113-2 111-4 109-0 111-5 112-3 5-1 
113-6 109-7 104-9 104-3 100-7 2-7 
120-7 122-6 123-8 123-9 126-6 1-5 
99-9 100-4 101-1 120-4 135-2 0-9 
100-9 101-2 102-3 105-0 106-9 2-7 
98-1 98-4 100-9 106-0 111-5 0-6 
101-7 101-9 102-8 104-7 105-7 2-1 
98-8 97-3 §8-2 100-7 108-0 12-9 
105-6 103-4 103-3 107-0 112-3 2°3 
101-7 99-4 99-4 99-2 105-1 8-8 
73°5 77-9 84-7 100-6 119-8 1:8 
75-6 73°3 78:6 103-7 136-8 12-6 
84-6 79°3 87-1 102-6 118-3 4-2 
54-0 49-9 43-2 83-8 142-5 2-3 
74-9 75-1 82-8 109-7 144-1 6-1 
105-8 105-3 108-4 111-7 118-4 1-9 
99-6 99-1 100-3 103 -4 114-7 1-0 
113-8 114-6 119-2 120-1 118-5 0-2 
112-0 111-5 117-2 121-1 123-6 0-7 
110-0 109-7 111-1 111-7 113-7 7:7 
112-5 112-3 113-6 114-4 116-3 5-3 
105-3 104-6 105-9 106-2 108-3 2-4 
102-0 102-6 102- 106-8 113-8 100-0 


provement in that comparison was also noted 
in furniture and other lumber factories. 


Musical Instruments—aActivity~ in musical 
instrument factories was rather more pro- 
nounced than in 1927, according tio statements 
from some 40 firms whose staffs averaged 
3,141. The mean index stood at 101.4, com- 
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Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns 
on the date indicated. 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Concluded 















































Relative |Averages 

Industries July 1 | Aug1 | Sept.1 | Oct.1 | Nov.1] Dec.1| Weight | Jan. 1- 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 Tee. 1, Dee. 1, 

1928 1928 

Manufacturing... 000 OS ees ee 2 Sls 1 115-2 115-9 i ove 115-1 113-4 53-7 110-1 
Animal products—edible..................5 0005. 121-6 122-4 125-9 119-6 116-1 112-2 1-8 111-2 
og AMCCDLOGUC LS eng ane nt, eee td at erie 93-0 90-4 99-3 99-5 94-4 90-8 0-1 92-6 
Deather'and“products st Cee, Ao) 97-6 97-0 97-4 96-4 97-1 93-9 1:7 100-7 
iim berand produbistys «tikes cit ow ehh. 117-7} 121-0 | 120-5 117-6 | 109-2 95-4 4-9 102-8 
Rouen and dressed tumper.. Si. side) oe to 118-5 122-9 121-8 116-3 105-2 84-9 2-8 96-9 
Een urea, OMe, Alo ede cee. DR Ss 117-0 118-4 116-5 120-0 120-6 121-4 1-0 116-4 
Otper lum berspraductstoondse-ccde. is Th. . oOex 111-9 117-0 | 117-9 118-7 100-0 | 108-6 1-1 109-6 
Nasical instruments ssc cn ie ar nck tee tec 97-6 97-9 104-2 112-6 121-7 116-4 0-4 101-4 
Plantiproducts—edibles.. Haase ie Mees 101-3 111-4 112-9 121-5 116-2 111-8 3-1 103 -2 
Pulp.and paper products, oacnidec c= of otecsuch-um afore oas 110-0 | 109-9} 108-8 |} 109-0 | 110-5 110-0 6°5 108-8 
PulpanG papel. (fare toca: idan he ete ee oe 117-2 117-7 115-8 112-6 108-1 106-1 3-2 110-7 
Rape rproduetsren.. eee... Saat he. 113-9 118-0 121-0 120-8 112-5 115°3 0-9 112-3 
Pritam eanoypiolichin iets... bed 4 ake bea 110-0 111-7 109-4 110-8 112-2 113-7 2-4 109-6 
CHD DOLSULOGHCUS eae tana eee ne nee 127-1 130-3 137-4 135-2 145-6 145-3 1-9 128-7 
Rextile products! ...ss coal L oe eS ee 101-2 102-4 104-0 105-2 107-9 108-8 8-1 105-1 
Moreadivarn and clotinya..2) sist Ghee... aoe 107-0 110-6 111-9 109-4 109-0 110-6 3:1 101-5 
Hosierysandiknit OOS 2. SP. he japon aX = sgl 103-3 102-7 103-6 | 105-2 108-5 113-5 1-7 103-5 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 99-7 99-2 | 101-8 | 106-5 | 107-8} 103-9 2-3 102-4 
Otheritextileproductesee. Sanew. i gpeeeiiee . 106-7 | 107-4 107-0 | 110-5 105-2 107-8 1-0 108-4 
Plant progieesi(n.e.8s acre. oso ks a ha 118-0 119-0 121-5 121-5 120-1 125-6 1-6 109-3 
BOD ACCON cree Oe a es corres AI, Me ame Reh | erm S Sena i elo elt 108-6 117-9 0 CHIR he. 
Mistitlediand makhhquorsy.. were . wel. eho oa Raaacaes 137-6 137-1 USVAB ISS atone 
Wood distillates and extracts.................... 126-2 110-5 138-8 150-2 161-5 159-4 0-1 137-9 
Chemicals and allied products................... 113-6 108-5 109-9 110-0 111-6 114-0 0:8 110-5 
Clay, galss and stone products................... 116-5 122-9 124-6 123-3 118-4 120-1 1-2 111-4 
Electric current........... i ree het ae 120-8 123-8 129-3 127-9 128-1 123-9 1-5 118-3 
Blectricaltapparatus. fate, . 20 oe Pee 118-4 118-8 123-1 127-4 130-0 128-9 1-3 117-9 
Jron-andsteel products of! sense we ci i curs dss 118-3 120-7 119-6 118-4 117-5 118-2 15-1 113-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products............. 123-5 121-7 122-7 125-0 126-7 125-8 1-6 120-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............] 121-8 125-4 128-8 127-6"| 9125-2 | ..124-2 1-3 121-5 
Agricultural implements, | s\ccMere anes Ae. 100-9 104-1 97-4 98-4 136-6 147-4 1-0 106-6 
Mandsveniclos: ser we te eee a ee ee 116-5 120-7 117-9 115-0 109-1 108-8 6-6 110-3 
Automobilesandiparts si. SEA ae one Fb 160°3 179°9 171-0 158-6 132:3 122-7 1-7 140-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 124-1 116-4 107-1 101-9 103-0 108-7 0-4 108-0 
Heatin@appliances,.4& "su. bide at. aig: Hoe F 115-4 114-6 121-4 123-1 124-9 122-9 0-5 111-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............. 143-5 151-5 145-6 144-6 150-2 154-5 1-0 139-5 
Foundry and machine shop products...........| 117-6 118-6 121-7 119-5 120-4 121-3 0-6 111-4 
Other iron and steel products..................]  112-°5 112-2 114-4 114-5 117-6 117-5 2-1 109-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.....................- 122-0 123-2 124-1 122-3 123-6 126-1 1-9 119-7 
Mineraliproductstss). wate... denen ek eos cs 125-8 133-5 135-0 135-4 133 +7 131-5 1:3 120-5 
Miscallaneots, 82 4. So5.)soa i oiek SOR GE tak 109-5 115-8 108-6 109-6 111-9-| 109-1 0-4 104-7 
WOGSIIS ee. De erence ae oe ee 69-5 68-6 75-0 98-5 139-3 178-1 4-5 114-5 
Miningiie fat. at .. OSE | Bay 113-1 114-9 115-7 117-1 121-2 121-0 5-3 114-4 
GoaVA ewe 1h ee ee ee I SE Ce ten 98-7 101-8 102-9 103-1 110-6 113-4 2-9 106-4 
MetalliCionecre ese 8. ew Pio eben oe a ete ee 125-9 129-6 131-4 134-2 135-0 130-2 1-5 116-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 137-4 140-3 138-5 141-8 138-8 134-4 0-9 123-8 
Communications....................0.0...00005. 108-7 111-2 114-8 115-1 114-1 114-7 2-8 108-2 
Tielesraphsdy\. Saari ee. cee tag e. Leniee 116-1 121-2 125-1 126-4 124-5 122-8 0:6 112-5 
il Ree REY Gy AYA 5 i Se en a ar moana ae ies aie 106-8 108-5 112-1 112-4 111-4 112-6 2-2 107-0 
Mransportation?®.. 20520. Ad)... 8H 02ee - 109-2 110-8 111-5 111-8 113-4 112-2 12-9 105-9 
Street railways and cartage.............0....... 114-5 114-8 117-7 118-3 121-5 118-2 2-4 111-7 
DCCA a AUS Sei on erat tates wr eas tn rene 110-0 1g Wi Ray? 110-8 111-5 112-6 111-0 8-9 106-3 
Shipping and'stevedoring. 608 Te Pee. 98-0 | 100-0 107-0 104-5 106-9 111-0 1-6 96-4 
Construction and maintemance................. 154-3 16727 /elbSs hie 4eG=3 yeas 744: yd 32 10-6 118-8 
CEA UII Hho Lae ni er cam A pa becca Sr gat a 120-5 131-9 137-7 | 138-2 | 136-0 | 125-0 4-8 112-0 
iehiway.:, OMe ee Oes aat. MR Borin. 222-38 | 251-92) 243-74 212-7") 1166-2"| 2 TE-8 1-7 137-1 
SR Wate 8 ee ee Pet Rt a 159-8 168-8 145-6 130-5 127-4 102-5 4-] 116-7 
ULVICES te eri eer re en ee ee ee 130-8 132-8 132-5 127-7 120-8 117-2 1:8 118-1 
Hotelsian direstaurants: Ao AWOL. folie: 133-5 136-8 137-5 125-8 114-9 112-9 0-9 114-8 
IPOLOSs IONS ace: Soa RG ey Re ge a ee ke 119-2 120-5 121-9 119-5 121-5 116-1 0-2 117-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........00¢ 00... -. 129-5 130-6 128-3 133-2 129-5 124-2 0-7 122-9 
TAGC were erp ee oe, : ee ets ee pet aes os. 115-3 116-3 116-0 120-1 121-3 127-4 8-4 116-1 
Chat ee ei ied he hen, eke a eee 117-0 118-6 118-3 122-4 124-8 133-7 6-0 119-3 
Wholesales 20) he Rete Se OT a 110-8 111-1 111-0 115-1 113-8 113-8 2-4 109-4 
AW ind ws tries ac tes suis teh: he See ek 117-7 | 119-3 119-1 118-8 | 118-9 | 116-7 100-0 111-6 
pared with 100.5 in the preceding year. Con- Plant Products, HEdaible—Employment in 


siderable improvement was indicated during vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
the last quarter of 1928. The production of better in 1928 than in the preceding year. 
radio apparatis is not included in this indus- The biscuit and confectionery industries re- 
trial group, which has undoubtedly been af- ported greater activity, while canneries af- 
fected by the marked activity recently pre- forded more employment than in 1927, and 
vailing in that line. flour and cereal mills were also busier. On 
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the other hand, sugar and syrup refineries in- 
dicated curtailment. An average working 
force of 28,158 persons was registered by 
the reporting establishments, in which the 
number of operatives ranged between 23,792 
on January 1 and 33,262 at the beginning of 
October. The mean, general index of 103.2 
in 1928 compares favourably with the 1927 
average of 101.7. 

Pulp and Paper—Continued development 
of the pulp and paper industry caused con- 
siderable increases in employment, which was 
at a higher level in 1928 than in any other of 
the nine years for which records are available. 
The reported staffs averaged 62,052 employees 
and the index 108.8, as compared with 58,581 
and 105.2, respectively, in 1927. Despite the 
general talk of over-production of pulp and 
paper, much of the improvement registered 
jast year was in such mulls; printing and pub- 
lishing and other industries coming under this 
heading, however, were also busier. 

Ruber Products—There was almost con- 
finuous expansion in rubber factories during 
the year under review, when reported fluctua- 
tions were rather less marked than in 1927. 
Employment continued in greater volume 
than in any other year of the record. The 
mean index in 1928 was 128.7, compared with 
112.8 in the preceding year. Footwear, tire 
and other rubber factories were active in 
Quebec and Ontario. The payrolls of the 
plants supplying information averaged 16,206, 
ranging between 14,522 workers on January 1 
and 18,453 at the beginning of November, in 
1927, the reported staffs averaged 14,075. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed rather different fluctua- 
tions than in 1927, but improvement was in- 
dicated during eight months of the year, while 
in the preceding year there were gains in only 
seven months; the index averaged 105.1 as 
compared with 104.1 in 1927. An average 
staff of 76,371 employees was reported by the 
co-operating manufacturers, while in the pre- 
ceding year the mean was 74,740. The hosiery 
and knit goods, garment and personal fur- 
nishings and other textile groups were de- 
cidedly busier during the year, while employ- 
ment in thread, yard and cloth factories was, 
on the whole, in smaller volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Statements were compiled from over 130 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 14,417 persons; 
varying between 12,859 on January 1 and 
15,387 at the beginning of December. The 
mean index of 109-3 in 1928 was nearly three 
points higher than in 1927. Tobacco factories 
and breweries were active during the year 
under review. 
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Chemical and Allied Producis--A higher 
level of employment than in previous years 
of the record was indicated in this group during 
1928, when the index averaged 110°5 as com- 
pared with 103:2 in 1927. An average payroll 
of 7,183 workers was registered by the em- 
ployers whose statistics were tabulated, as 
against the 1927 mean of 6,656. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.——Improve- 
ment was reported during eight months in 
1928, when employment was in greater volume 
than in any other year of the. record. The 
index number averaged 111-4, while in 1927 it 
was 102-7. The marked activity in building 
during 1928 is reflected in the personnel of 
building material factories, 125 of which re- 
ported an average working force of 11,103 
persons. At the maximum, the number em- 
ployed was 12,459. 


Electric Current—The number employed in 
electric current works was greater than in any 
other of the last nine years; the index averaged 
118°3 as compared with 106-8 during 1927, 
the previous high level of the record. The 
aggregate staffs of the co-operating producers 
averaged 14,076 during 1928, while the average 
number on the payrolls of the individual 
firms making returns was 158, compared with 
143 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and equipment, was in greater volume 
during 1928 than in any other year of the 
record. The reported payrolls included, on 
the average, 1'1,912 workers and the mean index 
was 117°9 as compared with 10,631 and 107-6 
respectively, in 1927. 


Iron and Steel Products—Improvement in 
the general situation was noted during 1928, 
the average index, 113-6, being about 12 points 
above the 1927 mean, which in turn was higher 
than in other years of the record including 1923 
the previous maximum. Gains were shown in 
all branches of the group, those in vehicle 
factories being particularly noteworthy. The 
resumption of large scale operations in an im- 
portant automobile plant whose production 
was seriously curtailed in 1927, owing to a 
change in model, contributed considerably to 
this improvement, but other factories of the 
same kind, as well as locomotive and other 
vehicle works were also active in 1928 The 
aggregate working forces of some 665 manu- 
facturers of iron and steel products who re- 
ported during 1928 averaged 143,013 persons, 
while in 1927 the mean was 126,920 and in 
1926 it was 123,748; the average payroll in 
the year under review was included 215 work- 
ers, or 17 more than in the preceding year. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division increased during practically 
the whole of the year under review, when 
activity was greater than in any other since 
1920. The index averaged 119-7 and the 
reported employees, 17,705, compared with 
110-1 and 16,151 respectively, in 1927. 


Mineral Products—Employment in non- 
metallic mineral products plants was much 
brisker, the index standing at 120-5, as com- 
pared with 102-8 in 1927. Statements were 
received from over 75 firms with an average 
staff of 11,439 persons. The gas, petroleum 
and other divisions of this classification 
maintained a good volume of employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Fur fac- 
tories showed a slightly less favourable situa- 
tion than in the preceding year, while the 
production of wood distillates and extracts 
and of miscellaneous manufactured products 
increased. 


Logging 


Logging camps on the whole reported greater 
activity than in 1927; in fact the index aver- 
aged higher than in any other year for which 
data are available. The working force of the 
firms supplying information averaged 27,518 
men and the index number 114-5 in 1928; in 
1927, the mean index was 109°3 and the average 
payroll 25,538. The practice, constantly gain- 
ing in popularity, of the larger operators doing 
their cutting through small contractors and 
local settlers in the northern reaches makes 
it increasingly difficult to collect current statis- 
tics on employment. As usual, the greatest 
variation in logging was in Ontario and Quebec, 
while in British Columbia a rather more con- 
stant volume of employment was afforded. 


Mining 

There were losses in employment in mining 
during the first part of 1928, followed by a 
series of advances lasting until the beginning 
of December, when slight declines were indi- 
cated. These gains during this period of 
expansion resulted in a better situation than 
in any other year of the record. The index 
averaged 114-4 compared with 107-0 in 1927. 
In coal mining conditions were slightly better 
than in 1927, employment being more active, 
especially towards the close of the year. The 
mean index was 106°4, as compared with 105-5 
in 1927, while the labour force of the co- 
operating operators averaged 27,054 workers. 
In metallic ores, the level of employment was 
decidedly higher, the index at 116-6, averaging 
some five points more than in 1927. The staffs 
of the reporting firms averaged 14,312 during 


steam railway operation. 
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the year under review. When the operations 
planned in the newly prospected areas are 
established, employment in metallic ore mines 
may be expected to show important advances. 
Non-metallic minerals (other than _ coal) 
registered greatly increased employment, an 
upward movement being recorded during most 
of the year. The index averaged 123°8 as 
against 106-3 in the preceding year; a mean 
payroll of 7,876 persons was employed by the 
co-operating firms. Quarries, asbestos mines 
and other divisions coming under this heading 
reported considerable activity. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones showed further 
substantial advances during 1928; the index 
averaged 108-2 or over four points higher than 
in 1927, the previous high level of this record. 
The personnel of the companies furnishing 
data averaged 26,187 employees, of whom some 
78 per cent were engaged in telephones. The 
improvement during 1928 was general through- 
out the Dominion. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first three months of 1928, after which the 
tendency was uninterruptedly favourable until 
the close of the year, resulting in the maxi- 
mum employment so far reached in this re- 
cord. The index averaged 105.9, as compared 
with 102.5 in 1927. The transportation com- 
panies whose returns were tabulated em- 
ployed, on the average, 118,759 workers, or 
between 13 and 14 per cent of the total num- 


ber covered by these statistics throughout the 


Dominion. In the steam railway division, 
improvement was indicated over all other 
years for which data are available. The in- 
dex averaged 106.3 in 1928, or nearly four 
points higher than in 1927; at its peak on 
Niovember 1 it stood at 112.6, which was the 
highest point reached. An average working 
force of 83,337 employees was recorded in 
Street railways and 
cartage, reporting an average pay-roll of 21,- 
912 persons, were generally more active, the 
index averaging 111.7, compared with 103.2 
in 1927. Employment in shipping and steve- 
doring was not so brisk as in 1927; the mean 
index was 96.4, while the reported staffs aver- 
aged 13,510, varying between 10,035 persons 
on January 1 and 15,814 at the beginning of 
December. In the preceding year, the aver- 
age index was 101.5. ' 


Construction and Maintenance 


Very pronounced expansion was indicated 
by the construction industries in 1928; during 
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the period of most marked activity, from 
March 1 to August 1, over 90,000 workers were 
added to the forces of the co-operating con- 
tractors, whose payrolls averaged 106,901 dur- 
ing the 12 months, varying between 63,451 on 
March 1, and 154,199 at the beginning of 
August. The general index for this group 
averaged 118.8 compared with 109.0 in 1927, 
the previous high level of this record. Build- 
ing construction gained steadily from March 1 
to September 1, but was comparatively brisk 
In every month. A mean index of 112.0 in 
1928, compared favourably with that of 108.7 
in the preceding year. The average number 
of persons employed by the reporting con- 
tractors was 40,067. As already mentioned 
in the case of logging, there is a gmncming 
tendency on the part of the larger contractors 
to sub-let their contracts by trades to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a compara- 
tively small number of workers. When they 
have less than 15 employees, they are not 
asked to furnish data on employment, so that 
the number employed in building is probably 
considerably in excess of that covered in 
these statistics. Road construction reported 
many additions to staffs during the summer, 
when the number employed was higher than 
in any other of the last nine years. The pay- 
rolls registered averaged 20,686 workers, and 
ranged between 6,041 on April 1 and 38,546 
at the beginning of August. In many dis- 
tricts, this work is supplementary to the oc- 
cupations ordinarily followed by nearby resi- 
dents, particularly agriculturists during 
slack periods on their farms. Employment in 
railway construction (in which the working 
forces covered averaged 46,148 men) attained 
a greater volume than in any other year of 
the record. The index averaged 116.7, while 
in 1927 the mean was 101.6. As usual, a large 
share of this work was performed in the 
Prairie Provinces, which in 1928 reported 41 
per cent of the total number engaged in rail- 
way construction, compared with 35 per cent 
in 1927. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 180 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 17,718. Steady gains were 
noted from January to September, succeeded 
by seasonal declines until the end of the year. 
Employment in hotels and restaurants was 
very active during 1928, partly as a result of 
the extensive tourist trade, while improve- 
ment was also shown in other divisions. The 
index number averaged 118.1, as against 106.2 
in 1927; this was considerably better than in 
any other year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was decidedly more 
favourable than in previous years of the re- 
cord, the index number being higher in each 
month of 1928 than in the corresponding 
month of any other of the last nine years. 
Both retail and wholesale trading establish- 
ments shared in the gains, which were fairly 
well distributed over the country. There was 
almost uninterrupted expansion from March 
until the end of the year. The payrolls of 
the co-operating firms averaged 73,811 persons 
and the index 116.1, compared with 63,971 
and 107.4 respectively, in 1927. In recent 
years a growing tendency has been in evidence 
in this group for the larger stores and the 
chain organizations to absorb smaller busi- 
nesses which would not otherwise have been 
represented in these statistics, but it is also 
true that a general and wealthy growth has 
characterized trade; this is specially signifi- 
cant as an indication of general improvement 
in the industrial life of Canada. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Table III gives the index numbers of em- 
ployment by main industrial divisions since 
1921, while the trends of employment during 
the years 1924-28 in some 60 industries are 
shown in Table IV. The columns headed 
“relative weight” indicate the proportion 
that the number of employees in the indi- 
cated industry is of the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms mak- 
ing returns on June 1 and December 1 of the 
indicated years. 


. 


The National Board (Great 
Britain), a joint body representing employers 
and workers, been requested by the 
British Board of Trade to prepare an analysis 
the present the British 
Mereantile marine, and accordingly has asked 
the affiliated seamen’s organizations to com- 
This 
action was taken by the Board of Trade in 


Maritime 
has 


of conditions in 


municate their views on the subject. 


response to a request from the International 
Labour Office at Geneva to the various govern- 
ments, that they would promote investigations 
for the purpose of obtaining precise informa- 
tion as to the hours actually worked by 
seamen, with a view to the discussion on this 
subject at the special maritime session of the 
International Conference to be held in 1929. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
NOVEMBER 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of. Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in November was 6,600, their em- 
ployees numbering 981,723 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 


for November was 1,672, having an aggregate 
membership of 186,528 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Notice oF CHANGE OF BASE 


This is the last month in which the index 
numbers of employment will refer to January, 
1920 as 100; from January 1, 1929, the indexes 
will appear upon a revised base—the average 


employment of the reporting firms im the 
calendar year 1926 as 100. The Anuual Review 


of Employment for 1928, appearing on another 
page, contains indexes for the years 1921-1928, 
recalculated upon this new base. 


The seasonal contraction in employment 
recorded at the beginning of December was 
on a smaller scale than on the same date in 
most of the last nine years, and the situation 
continued better than on December 1 in any 
previous year of the record. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,600 firms employing 981,723 
persons, compared with 1,000,239 in the pre- 
ceeding month; the index stood at 116:7; 
compared with 119-1 on November 1, and with 
106-8, 101-1, 95-3, 90-8, 95-7, 95-1 and 87-2 
on December 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The most noteworthy losses were again 
indicated in construction and lumber mills, 
while very pronounced improvement was 
reported in logging and trade. Mining, 
transportation and iron and steel plants were 
also busier. 


Empleyment by Economic Areas 


All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—Further, but much 
smaller seasonal reductions were noted in the 
Maritime Provinces, chiefly in construction, 
but also in lumber mills, while logging, min- 
ing, trade, services and iron and steel afforded 
ereater employment. The payrolls of the 542 
co-operating employers totalled 72,000, as 
against 72,977 on November 1. Similar losses 
were reported on the same date of last year, 
when the index was much lower. 


Quebec—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Quebec, according to statements from 1,473 
employers of 271,888 persons, or 5,304 less than 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing and 
eonstruction showed declines, those in the 
latter being considerable; on the other hand. 
logging was decidedly busier and important 
improvement was also shown in trade and 
transportation. Slght decreases were recorded 
on December 1, 1927. when employment was 
in smaller volume. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
its first general contraction since the early 
spring; 4,692 workers were released from the 
staffs of the 2,998 firms whose statistics were 
received, and who had 414,512 on their pay- 
rolls. Trade and logging registered marked 
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seasonal gains, and considerable improvement 
was also shown in the pulp and paper and 
textile groups. Construction and lumber mills, 
however, reported large losses, and smaller 
reductions were shown in mining, transporta- 
tion and services. The index was some 11 
points higher than in the same month of last 
year, when curtailment was also reported. 


Prairie Provinces—Declines were indicated 
in the Prairie Provinces on the date under 
review, when 4,342 persons were let out by 
the 884 reporting employers, who had 141,210 
on their staffs. Logging, coal mining and 
trade were much more active, while construc- 
tion registered pronounced reductions and 
transportation was also slacker. Conditions 
were decidedly more favourable than at the 
beginning of December in earlier years of th 
record. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjoining Border Cities and Vancouver re- 
ported lessened activity; employment ad- 
vanced in Toronto and Hamilton, while Win- 
nipeg showed practically no change. 


Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
employment afforded by the 772 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 2,206 persons 
to 131,672 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion reported a falling-off, while retail estab- 
lishments showed increased employment. Less 
extensive losses weré noted on the same date 
of last year, but the situation continued much 
better than in the early winter of 1927, or 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued losses involv- 
ing a rather larger number of workers than 
these noted on December 1, 1927, were shown 
in British Columbia, where 703 firms had 
82,113 employees, as compared with 85,314 
in their last report. Food factories and lum- 
ber mills were slacker, as were construction 
and transportation on the other hand, trade 
and logging recorded heightened activity. The 
situation continued better than on the same 
date in any of the last nine years. 
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of any other year since the record for this 
city was commenced in 1922. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec City 
showed a decrease, 520 workers being laid off 
by the 105 employers whose returns were 
received and who had 11,049 employees on 
December 1. The largest contractions were in 
construction and manufacturing. Rather 
smaller declines were indicated on the same 
date in 1927, when the index was higher. 
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Toronto—Important additions to person- that in the latter being especially noteworthy, 
nel were made in Toronto by 849 firms who while construction, services and transportation 
employed 121,071 persons, as compared with were slacker. Gains were also registered on 
120,236 at the beginning of November. Manu- December 1 of last year, but the volume of 
factures and trade showed improvement, employment was then much smaller. 


Norsz: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative Weight” in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


Maritime p Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
87-2 89-5 83-7 85-9 95-6 88-9 
95-1 92-1 93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 
95-7 91-2 98-5 93-4 99-3 97-8 
88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 
90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 
90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 
89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 
91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 
95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 
95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 
94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 
93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 
93-9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 
93-0 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 
90-8 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 
83-9 78-5 85-5 81-4 88-1 92-9 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 
87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 
90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 
96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 
96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 
89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-4 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96:7 106-5 120-8 
104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 
101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 
96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 
96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 
100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 
108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 
109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 
109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
109-0 96-3 115-4 104°3 112-5 121-5 
107-5 89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 
106-8 88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 
99-5 86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 
100-8 86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
101-4 86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
101-1 87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
105-5 90:3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
112-4 95-5 116-1 108-5 122-4 123-9 
116-3 103-5 119-2 110-5 130-7 128-5 
119-9 105-3 122-6 113-6 137-5 131-7 
119-5 104-4 123-9 113-9 132-2 131-2 
118-9 103-1 122-4 114-5 130-5 129-2 
119-1 98-9 122-8 115-3 132-6 127-0 
116-7 97-2 120-4 113-9 128-4 121-8 
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Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 








Relative weight of em. 
ployment by Cities 
asat Dec. 1,°1928.... 13-4 


1-1 12-3 1-2 3°5 1:8 3°4 2°7 








Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
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Lon All Manu- Logging | Mining |Commun-| Tran- Con- Services | Trade 
industries) facturing ication |sportation| struction 
1921 Te POSE Do Ge latoa ey iat arena ts aoe ae 

Dec. we es Dee eek 87-2 79-3 61-2 98-0 103-8 106-9 113-2 93-4 96-3 
Dee. EN eee Gee 95-1 87-7 84-7 102-8 101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 
Dee. Pee ND wre 95-7 88 -2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 
Dee. ee oy + eRe ay © 90-8 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 
Dee. ee Ra cs ie 95-3 88-1 (1 96-9 112°7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 
Dec Wee: 1: ee ee 101-1 93 -8 77:1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 
oat OES ete eee Hoy ou 87-5 is. 100-1 11b-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 
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Ottawa—Further curtailment was shown in 
Ottawa, chiefly in construction, transportation 
and manufacturing; 144 employers recorded a 
combined payroll of 12,016 workers, as against 
12,862 in their last report. Employment was 
more active than at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1927, when losses were also indi- 
cated. / 

Hamilton —Continued important increases 
were reported in Hamilton, where an aggre- 


Tarte IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 








*Relative | Dec. 1, 
Indu:tries Weight 1928 
Manufacturing?) 27.00 Ofte, 25 53-7 105-9 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 106-9 
Eurand products(? 4 Woe ee 4 ae 0-1 79-3 
Leather and products............... 1-7 77-4 
Lumber and products............... 4-9 96-6 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 2-8 98-2 
GTN GEG. 2. Saree ees. sek MA by 1-0 104-6 
Other lumber ge: Ne etn eee 1-1 87-1 
Musical instruments................. 0-4 79°5 
Plant products—edible.. eek Le tite APSE Ne Bel 111-2 
Pulp and paper products.. . 6-5 124-0 
Pulpandipa per: aise estes ee Lee 3-2 133-3 
Paper products. . eT 0-9 119-7 
Printing and publishing. PORDAS 2-4 114-7 
Rubber products. . boop Ce fan 1-9 127-8 
Kextile products =... 2 re Cae 8-1 103-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 122-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 116-1 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-3 77-2 
Other textile products. . 1-0 114-0 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors.. 1-6 125-8 
Wood distillates and extracts.. ! 0-1 137-4 
Chemicals and allied products. DUT Re 0-8 96-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 116-4 
lecinicCUurrelt.:.. oa. eee ee 1-5 159-3 
Electrical apparatus................. 3 158-1 
Tron and steel products. . 15-1 94-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 78-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:3 97-6 
Agricultural implements........... 1:0 91-9 
iandivehiclese > ap teceeran.. 2 6:6 104-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 35-1 
Heating appliances................ Lees 107-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 150-4 
Foundry and machine shop pro: 
GNICESESL IO A AEE OB), ry 0-6 101-3 
Other iron and steel products..... 2-1 90-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 124-6 
Mineral products.................... 1:3 139-9 
Miscellaneous’ .\Wen0 8 hs ee. 0-4 95-2 
Doggingeer nn. Oe wasn kn. ene 4-5 103-1 
Miningvs5,... S5505- 455... 9otce. 5-3 116-4 
COR Re reg AS coe OR EEL EO 4 t 2-9 91-8 
Me Cali CrOrege acid: ae tact 1:5 200-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
CORL)RR AM tle. tes BM ee RS 0-9 140-3 
Communications.................... 2-8 123-1 
Lelegrapuse a eee oo oe 0:6 144-5 
‘Releghones syer rises (65... eA. ce 2-2 120-2 
Transportation...................... 12:9 121-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 131-4 
Steanwrailways! ....kigrtt .. Uy Lert 8-9 110-1 
Shipping and stevedoring. . aa 1-6 215-5 
Construction and maintenance..___ 16-6 193-4 
Building. Hy. tenid.gseset..voa 0 4-8 220-2 
LEU ae NAR oe ee OU eee, 1-7 1318-9 
Railwayreers «Ato ease e.g toad A 4-1 128-7 
Sersiees test. ecole ate}, . 1-8 137-3 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 0:9 133-8 
Professionalesec te Sia. ia, 0-2 139-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 141-8 
TAC CMe ee ee ae oe 8-4 129-6 
IRetativc we he ee: 6-0 138-0 
WiRGles QC Sere is a tee, na, 2+4 112-2 
All Industries... ......0....00.00.0... 100-0 116-7 
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gate staff of 34,817 persons was employed by 
the 204 firms furnishing data, a gain of 771 
as compared with their November 1 labour 
forces. Manufactures were decidedly busier, 
while only small changes occurred in other 
industries. The index was many points higher 
than on the same date of a year ago, when 
shght improvement was noted. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities. — 
There was another large decline in the Border 














1920=100). 

Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dee. 1, Dec. 1, Dee. 1, 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
107-5 96-4 93-8 88-1 82-0 88-2 
110-8 106-4 98-5 94-1 91-5 87-6 

84-9 87-7 88-3 96-5 88-0 110-8 
79-4 82-8 83-2 76-5 75-6 82-0 
110-4 90-0 90-5 86-6 82-1 88-6 
122-6 92-5 97-6 94-9 90-2 100-2 
104-0 96-2 88-8 84-5 76-7 77°3 
88-4 79-1 76-1 70:3 64-6 71-1 
82-9 78-0 80-7 70-9 67-9 69-6 
115-1 105-9 106-4 102-7 100-6 100-7 
124-4 116-5 112-6 102-4 98-5 102-1 
135-8 127-0 124-1 106-3 100-0 107-2 
118-4 103-6 96-8 94-4 90-1 92-7 
113-4 108-7 104-2 100-5 99-4 99-5 
128-3 106-2 90-4 §3-9 72-6 69-0 
102-7 98-9 94-4 90-8 82-5 88-7 
121-4 121-1 109-9 107-3 92-2 101-4 
111-7 106-9 106-1 98-0 88-9 94-0 
80-3 73°2 72-6 69-6 66-5 73°5 
109-3 108-3 162-6 101-2 97-3 95-8 
120-7 110-5 103-2 104-6 101-9 102-0 
139-3 129-8 98-1 105-5 122-0 114-9 
94-6 88-8 86-2 81-3 79-7 88-3 
117-2 163-0 100-5 89-3 81-2 93-3 
165-2 140-4 127-8 124-7 132-3 120-4 
160-1 139-8 137-2 119-6 123i 168-8 
94-0 81-3 81-1 74-7 66-4 79-2 
78-0 68-3 3-4 57-5 44-1 64-1 
97-9 84-7 77-5 70-4 64-7 75-9 
85-2 77°3 88-9 66-4 43-2 58-3 
105-2 89-9 92-6 89-0 83-4 97-1 
32-3 31-3 30-7 32-3 26-1 25-7 
109-3 96-8 90-9 88-2 83-0 87-9 
146-9 114-0 $4-4 76:3 69-8 91-6 
100-4 76-6 83-9 79-0 69-3 76-7 
90-4 82-9 82-8 74-0 66:4 77-6 
122-8 111-7 103-4 93-3 76-1 86-0 
141-0 108-5 104-9 104-8 102-7 97-7 
96-1 86-2 91-7 83-0 82-9 85-3 
81-5 101-2 77-1 77-1 85-1 82-2 
116-8 108-1 104-2 96-9 99-2 105-9 
89-6 90-4 92-1 85-2 86-9 97-3 
207-8 179-4 155-0 143-0 148-7 138-5 
145-7 110-8 103-5 97-3 89-8 101-7 
132-3 121-8 119-0 112-7 109-3 106-1 
146-0 124-1 122-5 111-8 103-9 107-9 
128-8 121-2 118-1 112-9 111-9 105-6 
122-7 116-0 109-9 109-8 108-2 113-8 
135-5 120-1 112-8 113-3 114-9 124-2 
111-7 104:5 102-0 99-2 96-8 106-3 
216-1 232-4 190-9 218-7 219-0 170°3 
234-7 162-2 148-9 128-3 116-6 125-2 
239-9 171-6 166-9 130-2 119-2 127-5 

1923-8 1751-6 1279-2 1303-9 984-7 1230-2 
160-0 108-6 106-4 96-3 91-9 98-8 
139-5 127-9 117-2 108-5 107-2 106-2 
136-0 124-0 115-1 109-5 111-6 110-9 
140-3 124-5 121-0 111-8 104-7 108-2 
144-2 134-7 118-9 105-9 102-0 99-7 
124-4 122-2 109-8 103-8 99-1 96-8 
129-7 129-3 114-3 106-5 99-9 96°5 
113-4 108-7 101-7 99-1 97-7 97-5 
119-1 106-8 101-1 95-3 90-8 95-7 


*The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Cities, mainly in manufacturing. Statements 
were tabulated from 131 employers with 17,- 
549 workers, or 1,642 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Moderate gains were indi- 
cated on December 1, 1927, but employment 
then was at a decidely lower level. 


Winnipeg.—Little general change was shown 
in Winnipeg, according to data received from 
305 firms employing 33,515 persons. Im- 
provement was reported in trade, while manu- 
facturing and construction work released em- 
ployees. The index was many points higher 
than on the same date of last year, when an 
increase in activity had been noted. 


~Vancouver—There was a further but rather 
smaller contraction in Vancouver, according to 
257 employers of 26,385 workers, or 747 less 
than in November. Manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction showed curtailment, but 
trade afforded more employment. A less ex- 
tensive reduction had been recorded at the 
beginning of December, 1927, when the index 
was somewhat lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


A substantial reduction in employment 
occurred in manufacturing establishments, 3,- 
954 of which employed 526,571 operatives; 
compared with 534,129 on November 1. This 
decline was slightly smaller than the average 
loss at the beginning of December in the 
nine years’ record, in all of which the index 
was much lower than on the date under re- 
view. Lumber and food factories were sea- 
sonally slacker, and smaller losses were noted 
in leather and electric current plants, while 
the metal industries, particularly iron and steel 
works, textile and tobacco factories. afforded 
considerably more employment. 


Ammal Products—Edible—Meat  preserv- 
ing establishments reported slight improve- 
ment, but there was a further seasonal decline 
in fish-canneries, (mainly in British Colum- 
bia), and also in dairies. The result was a 
reduction of 683 in the staffs of the 187 
firms making returns, who had 17/349 em- 
ployees. This decrease involved about the 
same number of persons as that recorded on 
the same date in 1926, when employment was 
at a similar level. 


Leather and Products—Continuing the un- 
favourable movement indicated during the 
last few months, employment in this industry 
showed a loss at the beginning of December, 
chiefly in boot and shoe factories. State- 
ments were tabulated from 188 manufactur- 


ers employing 16,555 persons, as compared 
with 17,079 on November 1. Expansion had 
been noted on December 1, 1927, when the 
situation was better than on the date under 
review. 


Lumber and Products——Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a larger scale than in 
the preceding month and also than at the 
beginning of December, 1927, was noted in 
sawmills. Furniture and match factories. 
however, reported additions to payrolls. Al! 
except the Prairie Provinces shared in the 
downward movement. Data were received 
from 718 firms in this industry, whose staffs 
declined from 54,360 workers on November 
1, to 47,717 on December 1. The index was 
higher than on the same date of a year ago. 


Plant Products, Edible—Varying conditions 
in the different divisions of the vegetable 
food group produced a reduction of 1,051 
employees in the 312 plants from which re- 
turns were received, and which reported a 
combined working force of 30,607 operatives. 
Fruit and vegetable canneries released help. 
owing to the completion of the season’s work, 
and biscuit and confectionery factories were 
also slacker, while the sugar and _ syrup 
division recorded improvement. In Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces activity increased, 
but elsewhere curtailment was indicated. The 
volume of employment on December 1, 1927, 
was smaller, although the losses then noted 
were rather less extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 473 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were reduced by 80 
persons to 63,744 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment continued much brisker 
than on the same date in any other year of 
the record. Improvement took place in print- 
ing and publishing and miscellaneous paper 
goods establishments, while pulp and paper 
works released some employees. Additions 
to staffs were shown in all provinces except 
Quebec. 


Textile Products—There was an advance 
in employment in these industries, shared in 
by all divisions except the garment group 
which was seasonally dull. Returns were 
compiled from 520 manufacturers employing 
79,988 workers, or 540 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. General improvement was 
shown, that in Ontario being most note- 
worthy. There was a smaller gain at the 
beginning of December, 1927, when the index 
was several points lower. | 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Employment in tobacco factories was con- 
siderably more active, while other divisions 
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of this group showed only slight changes. 
An aggregate payroll of 15,887 persons was 
indicated by the 134 co-operating firms, com- 
pared with 14,735 at the begining of Novem- 
ber. Most of the increase took place in 
Quebec. Little general change had been shown 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was lower. 


Electric Current—There was a reduction 
in employment in electric current plants, 91 
of which reported 14,960 employees, or 441 
less than in the preceding month. The re- 
cessions were distributed over the different 
provinces. A smaller number of workers was 
released at the beginning of December, 1927, 
but the index number was then considerably 
lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Losses in payrolls 
were noted in electrical apparatus plants, 
mainly in Quebec; 47 manufacturers employed 
13,021 persons, as compared with 13,190 in 
their last report. Employment on December 
1 was at its maximum for that date in this 
record. 


Iron and Steel Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in iron and steel 
factories, chiefly in the agricultural imple- 
ment, iron and steel fabrication and ship- 
building divisions, while automobile and some 
other plants released employees. The result 
was an increase of 734 in the staffs of the 
673 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
148,507 workers. Employment advanced in 
all provinces except Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The situation continued much 
more favourable than on the same date in the 
preceding year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was 
a further increase in employment in this 
division at the beginning of December, 
according to data received from 112 employers 
of 18,884 persons, as compared with 18,602 
in the preceding month. An upward move- 
ment was noted in all provinces except 
British Columbia. The index was much higher 
than on December 1, 1827, when gains were 
also made. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging 
there being am improvement in all provinces, 
with the largest gains in Quebec and Ontario. 
Statements were tabulated from 265 logging 
camps having 44,073 employees, or 9,373 more 
than in their last report. This expansion 
brought the index number to the highest point 
so far reached in this record. 


Mining 

Coal._Employment in coal mines increased 
considerably at the beginning of December, 
720 persons being added to the payrolls of 
the 91 reporting operators, who had 28,912 
employees. The Prairie Provinces reported 
most of the improvement. The seasonal 
gains on the corresponding date in 1927 were 
larger, but the index number then stood at 
90-4, as compared with 91-8 on December 1, 
1928. 


Metaliic Ores—For the first time since the 
beginning of January, there was a decline in 
employment in metallic ore mines; 505 work- 
ers were released from the forces of the 72 
employers from whom information was re- 
ceived and who had 14,981 persons on their 
pay lists. Curtailment had also been indi- 
cated in December, 1927, but the number 
then engaged in this industry was consider- 
ably smaller. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 61 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 
staffs by 298 persons to 8,617 on the date 
under review. Quebec, Ontario and _ the 
Prairie Provinces shared in this’ seasonal 
slackness. Conditions were much better than 
in the same month of 1927, when the move- 
ment was also downward. 


Communications 


Increased activity was noted on telephones, 
while employment in the telegraphic division 
was slightly lower; 191 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 186 co-operating com- 
panies and branches, which had 27,730 em- 
ployees on the date under review; the index 
was decidedly higher than in the early winter 
of any other year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 124 
firms whose staffs declined from 23,698 on 
November 1, to 22,977 at the beginning of 
December. Although this loss was more pro- 
nounced than that recorded on the same date 
in 1927, the index continued higher than in 
the early winter of that, or any other year 
since the record was instituted. 


Sieam Ralways—The trend of employ- 
ment in railway operation was downward, 103 
employers reporting 87,728 workers as com- 
pared with 88,984 in the preceding month. 
The largest decrease was in Ontario. The 
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index number was higher than on December 1 
in any other year of the record; in most of 
the years since 1920 employment has shown 
a contraction at the beginning of December. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—FEmployment in’ building — con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was still 
at a higher level than in the early winter 
of previous years of the record, which was 
commenced in 1920. Statements were com- 
piled from 589 contractors employing 46,601 
persons, aS compared with 50,615 on Novem- 
ber 1. The most extensive curtailment was 
in Quebec and Ontario, although there were 


> 


general recessions except in the Maritime 
Provinces. 
Highwey—Further important decreases 


were noted in the staffs of the 184 highway 
contractors furnishing statistics, who em- 
ployed 17,106 workers on December 1, as 
compared with 25,190 in the preceding month. 
The number released was less than on De- 
cember 1, 1927. Important declines were 
registered in all provinces. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline, which exceeded that noted on the same 
date in 1927. The index number then was 
very much lower than on December 1, 1928. 
Statistics were received from 49 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose staffs 
diminished from 50,233 men on November 1, 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report refers to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle on account of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

There was a further though moderate in- 
crease in the volume of unemployment re- 
ported by local trade unions at the close of 
November from that of the previous month as 
manifested by the returns tabulated from a 
total of 1,672 labour organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 186,528 persons. Of 
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to 40,349 on the date under review. The 
most pronounced contractions were in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, although there was 
general losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 181 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 17,527 employees, or 325 less than 
in the preceding month. Hotels and_ res- 
taurants continued to decrease their labour 
forces, and laundries were also slacker. Em- 
ployment was more active than on Decem- 
ber 1 in any earlier year of the record. 


Trade 


Large seasonal imcreases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
661 trading establishments with 82,737 em- 
ployees, or 3,490 more than on November 1. 
The index standing at 129.6, was at its maxi- 
mum for the last nine years; this index is 
particularly significant as an indication of the 
anticipated purchasing power of the people 
during the holiday season. 

Index numbers of employmenitt by econ- 
omic areas leading cities and industries are 
given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight’? show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees .reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 


at the Close of November, 1928 


these 7,742, or a percentage of 4:2, were with- 
out work on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 3-1 per cent of inactivity in 
October. The level of employment was, how- 
ever, higher than in November, 1927, when 
the percentage of idleness stood at 5-2. 

In all provinces with the exception of Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan the tendency was 
toward lessened employment during Novem- 
ber, recessions of a seasonal character, 
especially in the building and construction 
trades, being a large factor in the adverse 
changes reported. From Nova Scotia the same 
percentage of unemployed members’ was 
registered as in October, while from Saskatche- 
wan unions the improvement noted was 
nominal. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for November of 1927, Manitoba 
unions reported minor reductions in activity 
during the month under review, while in the 
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remaining provinces moderate advances in 
employment were indicated. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made of 
unemployment affecting trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. During 
November, Edmonton unions reported the 
most outstanding contractions in employment 
when compared with October, the declines in 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto also being 
noteworthy. From Halifax, Saint John and 
Vancouver, however, the increase in idleness 
recorded was slight. Regina unions indicated 
substantial recovery from the unemployment 
reported in October. Compared with the 
November situation of 1927, Edmonton unions 
showed a considerable falling off in available 
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centages of 4.5 in October and 7.2 in No- 
vember, 1927. Reductions in activity over 
October which involved the largest number 
of workers were reported in the metal trades, 
particularly among railway carmen. Among 
leather and wood workers, and hat and cap 
makers also, the increase in unemployment 
was considerable. Bakers and confectioners, 
textile and glass workers, and metal polishers 
also contributed on a smaller scale to the un- 
employment total. Among garment workers 
there was practically no change in the situa- 
tion, the percentage of idle members in both 
months of the comparison being fractional 
only. Paper makers, printing tradesmen and 
cigar makers were, however, more actively 
engaged than in October. That the percent- 
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employment during the month under review, 
and reductions on a smaller scale were re- 
ported from Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver. Montreal and Hali- 
fax unions, on the contrary, were afforded a 
greater volume of work. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1922, to date. The curve dur- 
ing November continued in the upward course 
followed during the preceding month, indi- 
cating a reduction in the employment volume. 
The level attained at the close of November 
was, however, somewhat. below that of the 
same month in 1927, showing that the situa- 
tion for organized workers during November 
was more favourable than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

In the manufacturing industries, where re- 
ports for November were tabulated from 459 
unions with 53,181 members, the percentage 
of idleness stood at 5.6 contrasted with per- 
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age of unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries at the end of November was smaller 
than in the same month of 1927 may be at- 
tributed, in large part, to a lessening in the 
unemployment volume for garment and iron 
and steel workers, from which tradesmen, 
however, considerable short time was reported. 
Papermakers, printing tradesmen and metal 
polishers also registered a higher level of em- 
ployment than in November. On the other 
hand, less favourable conditions were reflected 
during the month under review for hat and 
cap makers, bakers and confectioners, and 
glass, textile, leather and wood workers. 
From the coal mining areas 46 reports were 
received during November, combining a mem- 
bership of 18,450 persons, .4 per cent of whom 
were unemployed at the end of the month 
compared with .9 per cent in October, and 
with 2.1 per cent of inactivity in November, 
1927. Alberta unions were almost wholly re- 
sponsible for the better situation obtaining 
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during November than in October. From 
British Columbia unions the improvement 


registered was nominal only, while Nova 
Scotia showed practically no change in the 
percentage of unemployed members. When 
a comparison is made with the returns for 
November, 1927, Alberta, as in the previous 
comparison, reported the most pronounced 
increase in activity during the month under 
review, supplemented by lesser gains for 
Nova Scotia members. In British Columbia 
the percentage of unemployment was small 
compared with no idleness in November, 1927. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported the 
same percentage of unemployment as in Ovc- 
tober, but showed substantial improvement 
over November, 1927, conditions. 

Depression in the building and construction 
trades continued throughout November, and 
to a more marked degree than in the preced- 
ing month, as shown by the reports tabulated 
at the close of November from a total of 210 
unions, the combined membership of which 
aggregated 25,437 persons. Of these 9.3 per 
cent were reported idle, compared with 5.1 
per cent at the end of October, and with 13.3 
per cent in November last year. Carpenters 
and joiners registered declines in activity at 
the close of November, affecting the greatest 
number of members, which were augmented 
by contractions of lesser magnitude, though 
noteworthy, among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers. All other tradesmen in the group, in ad- 
dition, contributed a share to the total unem- 
ployment increase. <A better situation pre- 
vailed during November than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago for all tradesmen 
with the exception of hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, the gains in employment for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers being particularly 
pronounced. 

The transportation industries at the close of 
. November reported a nominal decline in work 
afforded when compared with the preceding 
month, as shown by the reports tabulated for 
November from 720 unions embracing a mem- 
bership of 64,540 persons. Of these 1,682 were 
idle at the close of the month, a percentage of 
2.6, contrasted with 2.3 per cent of unem- 
ployment in October. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute over 82 per cent of 
‘he entire group membership reporting, indi- 
cated a fractional percentage increase in idle- 
ness over October, and employment for work- 
ers in the navigation division was retarded, 
especially in Quebec. No change, however, 
from October occurred among street and elec- 
tric railway employees, and teamsters and 


chauffeurs. The situation in the transporta- 
tion group, as a whole, in November showed 
slight improvement over the same month in 
1927, steam railway employees, navigation 
workers, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees all sharing the advancement. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs, however, reported a 
nominal unemployment percentage, compared 
with no inactivity in November, 1927. 

Reports from longshore workers which are 
tabulated separately each month indicated at 
the close of November 16.5 per cent of un- 
employed members, as compared with 16.2 
per cent in October, and with 16.3 per cent 
in November, 1927. The percentage for No- 
vember was based on the returns tabulated 
from a total of 13 organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 7,826 persons. 

The 6 unions of retail clerks making returns 
at the close of November, with 735 members, 
showed no change in the situation from that 
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Nov.,. 19204055. 2-5] 1-7] 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 
Deon 1097s ae, 4-3] 1-5] 9-3] 5-1| 5-4] 5-6] 3-7/10-5] 6-6 
Jans, (A928 ho!3.: 5-5] 1-5] 7-9] 7-0] 6-3] 5-0] 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Feb.i 2) 1998,0-0e« 9-0| 1-7] 9-1! 5-6] 7-3] 6-0] 4-4] 8-0} 7-0 
Mar., 1998...... 10-9] 2-3] 7-0| 5-8] 7-5] 7-5] 5-5] 5-0} 6-5 
April, 1928...... 7-4] 1-8] 6-2] 4-1] 5-2] 4-2] 6-8] 3-3] 5-2 
May, 1098.0 5. 5-6] 1-5] 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0} 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 1928...... -5] +8] 5-6] 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6) 3-2 
July s «1928 1-5| +7] 2-6| 2-6] 1-8} 6] 4-5] 2-8] 2-5 
Anes 1088 he 1-6] +7] 4-0| 1-9] 1-4] -8| 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
Sept. 1928...... -9| +5] 3-5] 1-2/ 1-2] -6| 4-2] 3-3] 2-2 
Oots, 1928. .6,..% 1-1] 1-0] 5-7] 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-41 5-81 3-4 
Nov. 1998...... 1-1] 1-1] 6-3] 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 9-9] 7-81 4-2 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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indicated on the last day of October, the per- 
centage of unemployment at the end of each 
month of the comparison standing at .7. Con- 
ditions, however, were slightly less favourable 
than in November, 1927, when .2 per cent of 
inactivity was registered. 

Civic employees were not quite so actively 
engaged at the close of November as in the 
preceding month, the 65 unions from which 
reports were received during November with 
6,596 members, indicating 1.5 per cent of un- 
employment as against .2 per cent on Octo- 
ber 31. Nominal declines in employment 
were recorded over November, 1927, when 1.3 
per cent of the members were idle. 

In the group of miscellaneous trades the 112 
reports tabulated at the end of November 
included a membership of 5,454 persons, of 
whom 6-1 per cent were without work, com- 
pared with 5:1 per cent in October and with 
6-7 per cent in November, 1927. Hotel and 
restaurant employees reported a more favour- 
able situation than in October, but among 
theatre and stage employees the volume of 
unemployment increased considerably. Bar- 
bers showed nominal reductions in activity, 
as compared with October, while among 
stationary enigineers and firemen the unem- 
ployment percentage remained the same in 
both months of the comparison. The slight 
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improvement in the miscellaneous trades, as a 
whole, over November, 1927, was due to gains 
in employment for hotel and _ restaurant 
workers, and stationary engineers and' firemen. 
Theatre and stage employees were afforded 
less work than in November, 1927, and 
nominal declines were reported by barbers. 

Fishermen were considerably slacker during 
November than in the preceding month, as 
shown by the reports received from 2 unions 
of these workers, with a membership of 755 
persons, 19-9 per cent of whom were idle as 
compared with 4-0 per cent in October. The 
same situation, however, prevailed as in 
November, 1927, when the percentage of idle 
members also stood at 19:9. 


Reports were tabulated at the end of 
November from 2 unions of lumber workers 
and loggers, with 794 members, none of whom 
were idle, compared with 12-6 per cent of 
unemployed members in October and with a 
fully engaged situation in November, 1927. 


Table I summarizes the returns by prov- 
inces for November of each year from 1919 
to 1925 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date, and Table II indicates 
the percentages of unemployment in the 
various groups of industries for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for November, 1928 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1928, by offices 
operated under the Employment Service of 
Canada was nearly 49 per cent less than in the 
preceding month. The large decline under this 
comparison was chiefly due to a reduction in 
farm placements, although there were fewer 
placements in all other industrial groups. 
Heavy harvest placements in the Prairie Prov- 
inces during October, and the completion of 
this work during that month was responsible 
for the decline in November in the farming 
industry. The falling-off in other groups was 
seasonal as is usual at this time of the year. 
There was a decrease of nearly 7 per cent in 
placements when comparison is made with No- 
vember, 1927. Manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance, services, communication and 
trade showed gains, but the increased place- 
ments in these groups were more than offset 
by reductions in all. other industrial divisions. 

The chart on page 84 shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1925, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies offered and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 


semi-monthly. It will be noted that the curve 
of vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications continued to decline throughout 
the month, although at the close of the period 
under review the level attained was slightly 
higher than that shown at the close of No- 
vember, 1927. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 71-9 and 68-1 during the 
first and second halves of November, 1928, in 
comparison with ratios of 73-0 and 67:4 during 
the same periods of 1927. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 67-8 and 65-7, as 
compared with 69-0 and 62-6 during the cor- 
responding month of 1927. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during November, 1928, 
was 1,146 as compared with 2,294 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,246 in November 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,637 in compari- 
son with 2,623 in October, and with 1,772 dur- 
ing November last year. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during No- 
vember, 1928; was 1,093, of which 683 were in 
regular employment and 410 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,139 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,169 daily, consisting of 796 
placements in regular and 3873 in casual em- 
ployment. 


During the month of November, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,688 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,318 
placements. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 17,071, of which 13,145 were 
of men and 3,926 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 10,247. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 19,075 
for men and 9,581 for women, a total of 28,- 
656, while applications for work numbered 
40,924, of which 29,425 were from men and 
11,499 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37, 904 305, 905 
920 sade ihcra tice ays oe sect 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
Oe spins oan csuarss 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
1922 santeuts CW ie Poe Pa Ue 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
TEES: Re, Sie ae ee eae 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
TRULLI, SR A I 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
EP Te ete Rae a 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
NOCOMe en tesc. otene - 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
Led (enced fie ais OR RRR 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 (11 months)...... 322,438 125,361 447,799 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of November, 1928, posi- 
tions offered and placements effected through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia were about 
15 per cent less than in the preceding month. 
When comparison is made with November, 1927, 
a decrease of nearly 8 per cent in vacancies 
anc over 11 per cent in placements is shown. 
Manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and trade showed gains in 
placements over the corresponding month of 
1927, but these increases were more than off- 
set by declines in the other groups. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month included: manu- 
facturing, 53; logging, 45; transportation, 31; 
construction and maintenance, 43; trade, 55; 
and services, 318, of which 239 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 83 men and 71 women. 
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New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during No- 
vember when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 7 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1927. Placements were nearly 
9 per cent higher than in October and over 
26 per cent in excess of November a year ago. 
Increased placements in construction and main- 
tenance were mainly responsible for the gains 
over November, 1927, although all groups ex- 
cept manufacturing and farming showed im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: logging, 88; mining, 25; trans- 
portation, 28; construction and maintenance, 
165; trade, 22 and services, 578, of which 387 
were of household workers. Placements of men 
in regular work numbered 289 and of women 
76. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during the month of 
November were 45 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and nearly 14 per cent less 
than in November, 1927. There was a de- 
eline in placements also of 35 per cent when 
compared with October, but a nominal gain 
over November a year ago. Transportation 
and services showed gains in placements over 
November, 1927, but these increases were al- 
most entirely offset by declines in other 
groups. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 118; logging, 857; transporta- 
tion, 176; construction and maintenance, 683; 
trade, 49 and services, 622, of which 420 were 
of household workers. During the month 1,915 
men and 538 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in On- 
tario during November called for 30 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 4 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of a year ago. Place- 
ments also declined nearly 28 per cent from 
October; but were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than in November, 1927. Manufacturing, con- 
struction and maintenance, trade and services 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over November, 1927, while logging 
showed the largest decline. The only other 
groups in which less placements were made 
than in November a year ago were farming, 
mining and transportation. Industrial divisions 
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in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 1,915; 
logging, 2,205; farming, 527; mining, 538; com- 
munication, 49; transportation, 523; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,107; trade, 603 and 
services, 3,912, of which 2,365 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 6,013 of men and 1,877 of 
women. 


MANITOBA 
There was a decline of 40 per cent in oppor- 


tunities for employment offered through Mani- 
toba employment offices during November 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Harvest operations having been completed 
in October positions offered and placements 
effected by employment offices in Saskatchewan 
during November were 86 per cent less than 
in the preceding month. When making com- 
parison with November of last year a decline 
of nearly 24 per cent in vacancies and of 23 
per cent in placements is shown. Under the 
latter comparison more placements were 
made in all groups except logging and farm- 
ing, but the declines in these two divisions 
were more than sufficient to offset the gains 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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when compared with the preceding month and 
11 per cent when compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1927. Placements showed a 
decline of 41 per cent from October and of 
nearly 20 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber a year ago. Services was the only group to 
show any appreciable gain in placements over 
November, 1927, and these increases were more 
than offset by large reductions in logging and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
small. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 117; logging, 326; farming, 476; 
construction and maintenance, 143; trade, 166 
and services, 1,948, of which 1,550 were of 
household workers. There were 894 men and 
641 women placed in regular employment, dur- 
ing the month. 








in all other industrial groups. Placements 
by industries included: manufacturing, 89; 
logging, 225; farming, 559; communication, 
39; transportation, 110; construction and 
maintenance, 277; trade, 243 and services 1,136, 
of which 715 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month under review 1,117 men and 
541 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during November were 61 per cent less 
than in the preceding month and 29 per cent 
fewer than in November, 1927. There was a 
decline also in placements of 54 per cent when 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1928 





























Vacancies Applicants Regular 
dip pill Tada aa ie —| Place- 
| Regis- |. Placed Un- ments 
Offices ee agate 2 Sach Referred |_————————_|_ placed same 
uring | at endo urin to at end of] period 

period period period |vacancies Regular | Casual period 1927 

Nova Scotia....... aol less fossa Hae a ae 640 79 679 617 154 422 619 236 
ERG ile xeet scr ett Cremisaetee sc eee nes 322 45 354 285 47 238 359 61 
New Glasgow issith. deci. 2 62 atone 153 33 141 168 88 39 154 138 
SSVONCV oe oF ee role eicisietane, So) tue te iafove. She 165 1 184 164 19 145 106 3¢ 
New Brunswick...................... $09 19 946 924 365 559 418 210 
Ghatham 4.4 So, = Sis ere srersyenelperrervgas 6 + 78 4 75 76 65 ll 88 36 
15 373 366 132 234 58 61 
498 482 168 314 272 113 
200 4,951 2,848 2,453 75 1,514 2,460 
27 Tali 619 619 0 5 696 
100 2,928 1,338 1,218 37 1,118 1,150 
35 636 361 277 34 164 384 
3 368 224 192 4 86 95 
35 302 306 147 1 135 
25097 18,326 12,515 7,390 4,539 7220 6,803 
159 38 56 82 76 214 
20 558 363 174 186 846 119 
7 271 217 145 72 74 94 
25 170 122 113 0 61 232 
4 444 395 297 98 97 502 
23 287 183 45 123 129 69 
g 14 1,532 913 354 559 1,029 209 
ings toms Mees siege ees covet cece h 393 5 464 405 255 150 159 74 
Sit CHOner seis. ence oaths sector Oe oc 365 113 684 324 140 129 Slee 80 
PONG ONM ANSE... etietet ns Cat ok ee lh 410 59 529 417 283 * 999 226 299 
Nisgaraiicalis, 23028 ices Reiss cies 223 25 267 201 124 75 179 116 
North Bay 456 97 458 458 415 43 0 576 
OsnAWA sehen ch sc katie ss 485 2 548 468 265 203 129 258 
Ottaway css. trate. bproaelerretieiles is 758 134 1,023 771 436 176 659 498 
Rem ProkOerere stones eee een oe ke 231 88 310 283 221 62 16 280 
Peterborough ive . wee 2s. Se 165 15 x 250 202 146 35 117 106 
PortrAr thurs iiac0 nee aces aes 1, 223 0 928 919 720 199 10 853 
Ste@athbarincae eres ctacet tre ves 385 33 508 346 168 178 267 74 
St Rhowmas?.- a eetises « od eseg ae 213 11 264 211 107 104 65 64 
ATMS oy cpr a esis sree cis ac enie 207 1 212 207 74 133 56 83 
Sault Ste. Mariowc 8. dees cee 294 337 482 192 113 49 212 132 
Sud bury. conde aeresio suisse eens © oe 388 781 441 396 373 23 34 393 
LIMIMIBG eee he eaten ecice en eee! 621 161 306 270 251 19 46 298 
PORNO SIE. SEVP Re EU ed ae te 3,611 432 6,425 3,499 1,821 1,421 2,613 1,058 
SVU ISVS Bs ore Soy aso stevia rae feisisin nese sare 605 9 806 615 294 321 808 192 
Pig eM Betees oka macedieades tas ae ae eS 3,117 48 4,489 3,336 1,535 1,706 1,263 2,622 
Brandonncss 3: waescsme eee: es 209 10 249 202 172 3 45 319 
EN ieee tah Sediye dye. 2a Sibel Mette 103 4 196 90 64 26 77 94 
Waintinegee cee, ware che coe etions . 2,805 34 4,044 3,044 1,299 1, 650 1,141 2,209 
Saskatchewan 2,691 184 3,060 25432 1,658 1,047 740 2,714 
Bstevan' n .,. os: o% sete es 56 2 86 56 48 8 31 53 
Moose Jaw 613 85 682 637 383 227 183 443 
Northi Battleford. i gees. .\oactern ce 107 13 121 121 110 11 0 105 
PrincevAlbert ere ssa. cs. see 203 31 195 151 119 32 51 402 
UCR Ve RO Cee ee cae os ste eon. 867 28 1,042 887 541 346 365 665 
Baskatoons o6i69.. isset. «bel adds 508 0 586 568 289 279 72 687 
Swalt Currentsos: sci ciiasics.oc vss 96 15 102 85 58 27 18 148 
WevDUEN Ihe. tise lc. ook ls ceee see 85 3 83 85 56 29 9 70 
Morkton 2, Uti. ccpros sta che tes eteles® 156 uf 163 142 54 88 11 14] 
MURR cae re cease sore Case t 3,134 80 3,725 3,044 25201 780 707 3,461 
Caleary desde earenles «deteattns coat 665 16 997 612 391 221 247 910 
Drumbeollenrncoaaddrss eee semercedas 258 2 344 221 179 42 35 273 
Edmonton....... HG he At SRO SoReaaOe 1,636 42 1,789 1,707 1,343 301 307 1,581 
Hothbridges ins... cheese nel ns «elke 311 11 314 248 126 122 17 365 
Moadiomo Plates. ict fecscnerenl vee’ 264 9 281 256 162 94 41 332 
British Columbia.................... 25525 118 4,748 2,672 1,315 1,119 2,269 1,295 
TARDTOO Ke acs bids oho. aasie 92 0 245 98 9 7 230 
Keamiloopss cr. cee cide outs cig sete es 20s 70 Ad 260 79 51 13 69 79 
INBNSINO Re hesalene ner ete ens ceeds A 83 0 117 71 27 44 76 12 
INeISGn Ee hos G2 slash oe 126 14 149 116 108 8 40 93 
New Westminster 88 0 162 88 31 57 115 39 
Penticvonsr.neee ees rte 60 4 90 65 33 21 4] 16 
Prince George 263 12 206 206 206 0 0 149 
Prince Rupert 30 1 106 58 51 7 61 26 
Mevelstoke.. SIRT Ia es Mole 42 6 144 34 3e 1 44 7 
VienCOuvere ect tk sass’ cb ictellciee 1,130 67 2,591 1,279 492 628 1,379 519 
WACLORIA ecient oat ee cant ccatot ees 541 3 678 578 187 338 347 125 

ATOM cess LES. ORES FEA 28, 656 35125 40,924 28,688 17,071 10,247 14,750 19, 893° 
IE RRS CRO 6 SHIGE Hee SOAE ICH Oe aoe 19,075 1,999 29,425 19, 235 13,145 5,810 11,455 16,316 
IWQIRION eretrcte s cigiicrale etnias olercreele bs c.0 9,581 | 1,126 11,499 9,453 3,926 4,437 3,295 3,577 


* 92 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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compared with October and of 32 per cent in 
comparison with November a year ago. All 
groups except services showed reduced place- 
ments when compared with November, 1927, 
those in farming being the most pronounced 
due to an earlier completion of harvest opera- 
tions in 1928 than in 1927. Industrial division 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 148; 
logging, 638; farming, 564; transportation, 46; 
construction and maintenance, 373; trade, 1388; 
and services, 877, of which 649 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,801 men and 400 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


During November employment offices in 
British Columbia received orders for 37 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 4 per cent less than during November, 
1927. There was a decrease in placements of 
38 per cent when compared with October, and 
of over 3 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber a year ago. Logging and services showed 
the only gains of note in placements over No- 
vember, 1927, and construction and mainten- 
ance the only decline, although fewer place- 
ments were also made in manufacturing, farm- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 347; logging, 586; 
farming, 87; mining, 42; transportation, 134; 
construction and maintenance, 253; trade; 
110; and services, 868, of which 479 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,033 
men and 282 women were placed in regular 
employment. : 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 17,071 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,014 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 2,092 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,647 travelling to points 
within the same province as the dispatching 
office, and 445 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally, 

Offices in Quebec issued 242 certificates for 
reduced transportation during November, 78 
of which were provincial and 164 interpro- 
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vincial. Of the former 77 were granted to bush- 
men, 56 going from Quebec and 21 from 
Montreal to points within their respective 
zones. From Quebec also, 1 blacksmith tra- 
velled to employment within the same zone. 
The movement outside the provifiice was 
from Hull and entirely of bushmen, Cobalt 
and vicinity receiving 85 and North Bay 79. 

Of the 815 persons who were transferred 
from Ontario offices at the special reduced 
rate during November, 806 went to employ- 
ment within the province, and 9 to points 
in other provinces. Provincially 776 of the 
transfers were of bushmen, mainly for points 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Sudbury, Timmins and North Bay, who re- 
ceived their certificates, for the most part, 
at Northern Ontario offices. From Toronto 1 
dairyman travelled to Timmins, 1 rigger to 
Port Arthur, and 1 cook and 1 carpenter to 
North Bay, while from Sudbury 1 blacksmith 
was conveyed to Sault Ste. Marie, and 2 
miners and 2 teamsters within the Sudburv 
zone. The North Bay office dispatched 1 
waiter at the reduced rate to Cobalt, and 
3 teamsters to Timmins, and Port Arthur 
transferred 2: labourers, 2 blacksmiths, 1 fire- 
man, 2 cookees and 5 cooks within its own 
zone. In addition, Oshawa received 3 tool 
and die makers from Windsor, Sudbury 1 
cook from Ottawa, and Port Arthur 1 cook 
from Cobalt. The interprovincial movement 
was from Sudbury, from which point 7 rock- 
men were carried at the reduced rate to Hull 
and 2 miners to Winnipeg. 

Certificates for reduced transportation 
were granted by Manitoba offices during 
November to 400 persons, 155 of whom were 
travelling to provincial centres and 245 to 
points outside the province. Of those going 
within the province 15 were teamsters and 
1 a farm hand transported from Brandon to 
Dauphin, while from Winnipeg 10 hotel and 
household workers were dispatched to Bran- 
don, 4 hotel workers to Dauphin, and 93 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 24 bushmen, 
2 camp cooks, 1 labourer, 1 cook, 1 fisher- 
man and 1 hotel cook to employment within 
the Winnipeg zone. Of the transfers outside 
the province 210 were to Port Arthur, in- 
cluding 193 bushmen, 7 lath cutters, 3 hotel 
porters, 2 cookees, 1 waitress, 1 cook, 1 farm 
hand, 1 blacksmith, and 1 motor mechanic. 
All of these travelled on certificates issued 
at Winnipeg. From Winnipeg also 10 farm 
hands, 2 mechanics and 1 chambermaid 
journeyed to Regina, 5 farm hands and 2 camp 
cooks to Yorkton, 2 bushmen to Prince Al- 
bert, 1 farm hand to North Battleford, 1 
hotel general to Saskatoon, 1 farm hand and 
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1 hotel cook to Estevan, and 2 cooks, 1 camp 
clerk, 1 cookee and 2 construction foremen 
to Prince George. The Prince Albert zone 
received 1 waitress and 1 cook dispatched 
from Dauphin, and the Estevan zone 1 hotel 
porter from Brandon. 


Workers securing reduced rate certificates 
during November from Saskatchewan offices 
were 141 in number, 132 of whom were des- 
tined to centres within the province. The 
balance represented an interprovincial move- 
ment and consisted of the transfer of 8 bush- 
men to Dauphin and 1 domestic to Winni- 
peg, these travelling on certificates issued 
at Regina, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. 
Of the provincial certificates, 55 were granted 
to bushmen going to points within the Prince 
Albert zone and transported for the most 
part, from Saskatoon and Prince Albert, which 
centres in addition transferred 16 bushmen 
to Yorkton. From Prince Albert also 1 black- 
smith, 1 saw filer, 1 cook, 2 teamsters and 1 
handyman went to points within the same 
zone, while from Saskatoon 22 bushmen and 
1 waitress were conveyed at the special rate 
to North Battleford, 1 cook to Prince Albert, 
and 8 farm hands within the Saskatoon zone. 
The transfers from Regina included 3 farm 
hands, 1 domestic, 1 housekeeper, and 1 line- 
man going to Moose Jaw, 5 farm hands, 1 
cook and 1 housekeeper within the Regina 
zone, 1 motor mechanic to Prince Albert, 1 
cook to Yorkton, and 1 farm hand each to 
the Estevan and Weyburn zone, The Moose 
Jaw office issued certificates to 3 farm hands 
and 1 housekeeper for points within the 
territory covered by that office, while from 
Estevan 2 coal miners were carried at the 
reduced rate to Swift Current. 


From centres in Alberta 317 persons bene- 
fited by the special reduced rate in Novem- 
ber, 302 going to employment within the 
province and 15 to outside points. Provin- 
cially 228 were transferred from Edmonton 
to points within its own zone, including 140 
bushmen, 12 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 
8 cookees, 5 labourers, 9 miners, 3 clerks, 3 
flunkeys, 4 engineers, 1 timekeeper, 1 kitchen 
maid, 1 book-keeper, 6 carpenters, 3 fisher- 
men, 1 blacksmith, 1 planer man, 1 porter, 4 
sawyers, 13 cooks, 6 teamsters, 1 painter, 1 
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bull cook, and 1 lather. From Edmonton in 
addition, 2 farm hands journeyed to Cal- 
gary, 41 log cutters and 1 cook to Lethbridge, 
and 1 cook to Drumheller. The Calgary office 
effected transfers of 3 machinists, 3 loggers, 
2 cooks, 1 farm hand, 1 miner, 1 teamster, 
and 1 stationary engineer to Lethbridge, 1 
sheep herder, 1 porter and 6 hotel and house- 
hold workers to Drumheller, 3 farm hands 
and 1 cook to Edmonton, 2 sheep herders 
to Medicine Hat, and 3 farm hands within 
the Calgary zone. The interprovincial trans- 
fers were to British Columbia points, Ed- 
monton dispatching 14 tie makers to Prince 
George, and Calgary 1 farm hand to Revel- 
stoke. 

The certificates issued by British Columbia 
offices during November numbered 177, of 
which 174 were provincial and 3. interpro- 
vincial. The latter were granted at Vancou- 
ver to 1 farm hand and 1 plasterer going to 
Calgary, and to 1 farm hand bound for Re- 
gina. The movement within the province 
from Vancouver included the transfer of 3 
farm hands, 2 tile setters, 1 cook and 1 waiter 
to Kamloops, 2 miners, 1 handyman, 2 cooks, 
1 blacksmith and 1 kitchen help to Pentic- 
ton, 1 miner, 1 carpenter, 1 waitress, 1 lead 
burner and 1 pattern maker to Nelson, 4 
miners and 1 carpenter to Revelstoke, 4 tie 
makers to Prince George, 1 machinist and 1 
labourer to Vernon, 1 housekeeper to Kel- 
owna, and 3 miners, 3 muckers, 1 first aid 
man, 2 cooks, 1 flunkey, 1 engineer, 3 .car- 
penters, 1 dishwasher, and 1 timber framer to 
employment within the Vancouver zone. From 
Prince George 80 tie makers, 4 sawyers, 2 
cooks, 1 bartender, 1 edgerman and 1 farm 
hand, and from Nelson 2 sawyers, 2 tie 
makers, 1 teamster and 1 cook travelled to 
points within their respective zones. The 
Prince Rupert office issued certificates to 25 
tie makers and 2 cooks going to Prince George, 
and to 3 bushmen, 1 cock and 1 carpenter 
for points within its own zone. 

Of the 2,092 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
during November, 1,301 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 776 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 14 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 1 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1928 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
63 cities during November was $15,822,401. 
This was a seasonal decline of $5,689,411 or 
26:4 per. cent as compared with the October 
total of $21,511,812, but an increase of 
$2,964,779 or 23-1 per cent in the more 
significant comparison with the aggregate of 
$12,857,622 for November, 1927. The total for 
November, 1928, was greater than in the same 
month of any other year for which statistics 
for the 68 centres are available. The cumu- 
lative value for the elapsed eleven months of 
1928 exceeds by nearly $31,000,000 that for the 
same months in 1927, the previous high level 
of this nine years’ record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 1,100 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$6,000,000 and about 2,600 permits for other 
buildings ‘estimated at almost $6,900,000. Dur- 
ing October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,300 dwellings and 3,500 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $7,800,000 and $11,700,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the construction represented by the permits 
issued as compared with October, that of 
$1,427,912 or 116°8 per cent. In the last 
named being especially large. Of the reduc- 
tions in the remaining provinces, that of 
$3,229,639 or 30-1 per cent in Ontario was the 
largest. 

As compared with November, 1927, all prov- 
inces except Nova Scotia and Quebec reported 
increases; that of $1,007,929 or 15-5 per cent 
in Ontario was most noteworthy. 

Of the four largest centres, Toronto and 
Winnipeg recorded seasonal declines as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but increases 
over November of a year ago; in Montreal 
there was a falling-off in both comparisons, 
while Vancouver registered a higher total than 
in October, 1928, or November, 1927. Of the 
other centres, New Glasgow, Moncton, 
Shawinigan Falls, Belleville, Chatham, Galt, 
London, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Walkerville, Moose 
Jaw, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Kamloops, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster and North Van- 
couver, reported higher totals of building 
permits issued than in either comparison. 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1928 —The table on page 89 shows the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
November and in the first eleven months of 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 
CITIES. 





Cities Nov. 1928 | Oct., 1928 | Nov. 1927 
$ $ $ 
P:E:T.-Charlottetownr| s.. O08 «. ahieverice oto lat oak. Sree: 
Nova Scotia.......... 67,470 299, 844 67, 583 
Mi alifax we weer 48,365 223,917 57,403 
New Glasgow....... 4,970 680 730 
TOV CUCY.cteacioce 14,135 75, 247 9,450 
New Brunswick..... 82,245 72,830 17,145 
Hredenicton steal ae eee eae es Sieh 200 
*Moncton &2... 2.0. 66,360 23 , 985 1,450 
Taint John pease 15, 885 48,845 15,495 
OUCH CC... cane cs os 4,090,950 | 5,545,895 | 4,141,089 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
NOUV: He dear 3,006,272 | 3,808,675 | 3,537,955 
*Quebée:. 6 7h. dae: 270, 895 790, 815 348, 554 
Shawinigan Falls.... 242,075 11,680 9,500 
*Sherbrooke......... 95, 683 186, 800 49,100 
*Three Rivers....... 92,625 39,475 102,275 
TWestmount eer. ote 383, 400 708, 450 93, 705 
Ontario.............. 7,490,845 | 10,720,484 | 6,482,916 
Belleville........... 23, 093 18,000 13,075 
SBranviord -aeeiieh «. 26,413 148,348 31,276 
Chatham Orne wet 41,600 27,700 12,450 
*Fort William....... 23 , 850 32,650 40, 850 
Galen ee ree rtane: 56, 685 26,831 20,800 
SGuelnhs fb ..caact eis 2,770 68,955 27,235 
PALAU UOMN: 4. cae hese: 381,550 449,750 479,700 
tKinestons Gow sas 132, 920 35, 228 182,921 
"Kitchener. ...4.543 26, 458 81,456 71,188 
SLONAONS es eo ee 331,370 149, 225 246,585 
Niagara Falls....... 43,205 1,092,430 111,575 
SRW come Sonera 78, 225 364, 133 361, 635 
*Ottawas eaten. 2¢5, 915 264, 760 288, 830 
Owen Sound........ 11,600 5,150 3,500 
*Peterborough....... 29,360 39,720 24,485 
*Port Arthurs. .<)2) 250,469 44,910 37,131 
*Stratiord,.paseaoes 14,007 19,583 14,095 
*St. Catharines...... 141, 947 538, 605 87,198 
+S tahoniasy ss enok 231,114 8,950 3,475 
Sarniacs ee re mete 48, 352 137, 903 57,452 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 61,095 sapeo! 9,915 
TOLOnLO 2 ene Bone 3,766,443 | 4,805,329 | 3,011,568 
York and East 
York Townships. 874,373 1,020, 010 623 , 525 
Welland fesan 550 15,730 4,520 
*Windeor ih... <a. te 224,295 831, 295 496,328 
Ford ieee 49,750 61, 200 47,650 
Riverside.......:. 20, 250 18,300 43, 725 
Sandwich......... 50,350 216, 850 33,100 
Walkerville....... 292,000 124,000 91,000 
Woodstock.......... 10, 836 47,922 6,129 
Manitoba............ 375,075 | 1,210,310 354,360 
SBrangdone. cc pate 2,7 34,520 4,900 
St. Boniface......... 59,725 68, 040 50,610 
*Wainniper Se ee, | 302, 650 1,107,750 298, 850 
Saskatchewan....... 390,746 | 1,851,175 212,120 
*Moose Jaw.......... 27,400 ,370 6,145 
HRerinayr st. eee 189,221 1,181,105 52,400 
“Saskatoon. .ccs.. sce 174, 125 652, 700 153,575 
Alberta®!....3. siccew- 675,025 589, 141 185, 906 
*Caloany- "eae 378, 709 387, 854 103,306 
*Edmonton.......... 224, 221 175, 840 51,770 
Lethbridge......... 57, 220 20,500 12,370 
Medicine Hat....... 14, 875 4,947 18,460 
British Columbia....}| 2,650,045 | 1,222,133 | 1,396,503 
KMamiloopsscec. ie 25, 200 Ha) US be eye eo 
SNAIM OOM eee 5,500 2,077 2,950 
*New Westminster... 182, 820 26, 610 20,600 
Prince Rupert....... 6, 255 3,140 6,275 
*Vancouver.......... 1, 980, 500 705,775 625,370 
Boint Grey. .ne 800, 840 806, 940 185, 880 
North Vancouver. 18, 780 6,570 11,280 
South Vancouver.. 93, 800 100,300 126, 150 
SVICtOIIA. cece 36,350 63, 106 417,998 
Total—63 Cities. ...} 15,822,401 |121,511,812 | 12,857,622 
*Total—35 Cities....] 18,331,197 | 17,769, 903 


10,993, 166 





1Corrected Total. 
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each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The January-November index num- 
bers of the wholesale prices of building 
sor es in these years are also given (1913 = 
100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was 17-7 per cent greater than in 
1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continue lower 
than in most of the years since 1920. 

The table on page 88 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
October and November, 1928, and November, 
1927. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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Indexes of | Average 
Value of value of indexes of 

Value of permits permits wholesale 

: permits issued in issued, prices of 

Year issued in first first building 
November eleven eleven materials 

months months in first 

(1920=100) eleven 

months 
(1913 =100) 

$ $ 

10288 tos 15,822,401 {203,522,961 181-4 149-3 
19276 sae. 12,857,622 |172,858,176 154-1 147-7 
TOQG TA oon 9,975,451 144,877,789 129-2 149-3 
Oa 2 ae 7,988,765 {117,665,590 104-9 153-5 
19005. 10,212,908 |120, 119,829 107-1 159-8 
923 8,228,206 |126,547,365 112-8 166-9 
TOQD es. a 11,182,030 138, 698, 005 123-6 162-0 
1G ie ae 12,192,414 |111, 257,084 99-2 185-0 
1920)..72 5,627,949 |112,175, 268 100-0 215-3 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


[)®TAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during November. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of publica- 
tion. The statement contained in the Decem- 
ber issue relates to the situation existing in 
October, 1928. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentage based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, the source of these statis- 
tics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 23 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for September and _ previous 
months taken from the December issue of 
the American Federationist, the official pub- 
lication of the organization, are reproduced 
below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline, on the whole, 
in employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during November. The principal in- 
dustries in which the rate of unemployment 
increased included the building trade, public 
works contracting, brick, tile, cement and con- 


crete manufacture, the pig iron and tin plate 
industries, general engineering, leather tan- 
ning, the clothing trades, river, dock and har- 
bour service and the fishing industry. In the 
coal-mining industry there was a slight in- 
crease in the numbers recorded as wholly un- 
employed, which was partly offset by a reduc- 
tion in the numbers temporarily stopped. 

There was a further improvement, however, 
in the cotton, worsted, linen, and motor ve- 
hicle industries, while a reduction in the num- 
bers unemployed also occurred in _ textile 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and in the 
shipbuilding, coke oven and ihe product, and 
glass bottle industries. 

Among workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at November 26, 
1928 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 12.2, 
as compared with 11.8 at October 22, 1928, 
and 9.9 at November 21, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at November 26 was 
13.8, as compared with 13.3 at October 22; 
for females the corresponding figures were 8.1 
and 7.8. The percentage wholly unemployed 
at November 26, 1928, was 9.3 as compared 
with 8.9 at October 22, 1928. The total num- 
ber of persons (insured and uninsured) regis- 
tiered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at November 
26, 1928, was approximately 1,439,000, of whom 
1,131,000 were men and 235,000 were women, 
the remainder being boys and girls; at Octo- 
ber 29, 1928, it was 1,421,000, of whom 1,118,- 
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000 were men and 227,000 were women; and 
at November 28, 1927, it was 1,172,000, of 
whom 937,000 were men and 173,000 were 
women. 


United States 


Employment in manufacturing industries in 
the United States increased 0.9 per cent in 
October, 1928, as compared with September, 
and pay-roll totals increased 3.7 per cent, 
as shown by returns from 11,940 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principals manufacturing 
industries of the United States. While these 
industries are for the most part long-estab- 
lished ones, the very prominent newer indus- 
tries, although not specifically mentioned, are 
neverthelss represented in a considerable de- 
gree. For example, many silk mills, cotton 
mills, and hosiery mills have added rayon 
goods to their regular products; radio and 
electric-refrigerator parts and supplies are 
turned out by establishments making elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; 
phonograph cabinets are made in furniture 
factories; and automobile bodies and parts 
are included in the automobile industry. 


The 11,940 establishments reporting had, in 
October, 3,287,165 employees and combined 
pay-rolls amounting to $90,868,879. These em- 
ployees represent more than one-half of the 
total employees in the 54 industries included 
and nearly 40 per cent of the total employees 
in all manufacturing industries of the United 
States. The last named percentage shows very 
clearly the relative importance of the 54 in- 
dustries covered. 

The Buréau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for October, 1928, is 88.1, as compared 
with 87.3 for September, 1928, 86 for August, 
1928, and 87.6 for October, 1927; the weighted 
index for pay-roll totals for October, 1928, 
is 94.8, as compared with 91.4 for September, 
1928, 90.2 for August, 1928, and 91.2 for Oc- 


tober, 1927. The monthly average for 1923= 


100. 

The level of employment in manufacturing 
industries for October, 1928, is .distinctive in 
two particulars—it is higher than the level 
of employment in any month since June, 
1927, and also it is higher than the level of 
employment in the’ same month (October) 
of the year immediately preceding, this being 
the first time in exactly two years, that is, 
since October, 1926, that the index of em- 
ployment for the current month has been 
higher than the index for the same month of 
the year next preceding. 


Thirty-three of the fifty-four separate in- 
dustries and 9 of the 12 groups of industries 
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had more employees in October, 1928, than 
in September, and 44 of the separate indus- 
tries and 11 of the groups of industries had 
higher pay-rolls totals. 


The notable increase in employment in any 
group of industries was 3.1 per cent in the 
textile group, very large increases having ap- 
peared in 8 of the 10 separate industries, 
millinery and men’s clothing alone having 
reported decreased employment. The iron and 
steel industry gained 0.3 per cent in employ- 
ment in October. The automobile industry 
showed a decrease in employment of 1.4 per 
cent, this being the first decrease reported 
in this industry since November, 1927, with 
two very small exceptions, one decrease hav- 
ing been one-tenth of 1 per cent and one 
even smaller; the total increase in employ- 
ment in the automobile industry from No- 
vember, 1927, to September, 1928, was 53.3 
per cent. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions re- 
ported increased employment in October, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic divisions 
showing the notable gains; the greatest de- 
crease among the remaining four divisions was 
in the Pacific States. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationst, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 


“The local unions in the 28 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is completed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Ameri- 
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can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 


March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazettE. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO— PUBLISHERS OF 4 DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHIcAL Union, Locau No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
30, 1928 to September 30, 1931, and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the. negotiation 
of a new agreement. 

Only local union members to be employed as 
machine operators, linotype machinists, mono- 
type keyboard or caster men, hand composi- 
tors or make-ups. 

Hours: for day work, 8 per day, 48-hour 
week; for night work, 74 per night, 45-hour 
week. 

Overtime: on day work time and one haif 
to 11 p.m. and double time thereafter; on night 
work, time and one half to 7 am.; for work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time except 
in case of regular night shifts beginning on or 
extending into the morning of Sunday or a 
holiday. 

Wages per week: from October 1, 1928 to 
September 30, 1929, machine operators, hand 
compositors, make-ups and journeymen proof- 
readers $36 for day work and $38 for night 
work, foremen $40; from October 1, 1929 to 
September 30, 1931, same classes of journey- 
men $37 for day work and $39 for night work, 
foremen $41. 

Wages for apprentices; first two years op- 
tional; third year 35 per cent of journeyman’s 
scale; fourth year, 40 per cent of journey- 
man’s scale for first six months and 474 per 
cent for second six months; fifth year, 55 per 


cent of journeyman’s scale for first six months 
and 65 per cent for second six months. 

One apprentice allowed to every three journey- 
men regularly employed. Apprentices to be 
at least 16 years old and to serve five years. 
They shall be examined each year by the 
apprentice committee of the union and must 
complete the course in printing of the Inter- 
national Union. 

A standard of competency for journeymen is 
set, and no union member is allowed to work 
on the bonus or piece-work system. 

One week’s notice of discharge or of re- 
signing to be given. 

Learners on machines must be union members 
or fifth year apprentices and they shall receive 
two-thirds of the journeyman’s scale for a 
period not exceeding six months. 

One superannuated member may work in 
any one office at not less than two-thirds of 
the regular scale. 

Foremen to have right to hire and discharge 
employees for certain specified reasons. When 
reducing staff, employees last employed to be 
discharged first, but when staff increased again, 
these men to be given preference of employ- 
ment. 

Union members may refuse to execute all 


work received from or destined for struck offices 


or unfair employers or publications. 

All disputes as to this agreement to be re- 
ferred to a joint standing committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each party. 
If this joint committee is unable to agree, the 
dispute will then be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee consisting of two representatives 
of each party, these four to select a fifth, the 
decision of such committee to be final and 
binding. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
30, 1928 to September 30, 1931 and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week for both day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; for work per- 
formed by day or night shifts beginning on 
Sundays or holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: hand compositors, make-ups, 
proofreaders, machine operators and journey- 
men not otherwise specified $33 for day work 
and $35 for night work; machinist operators 
$36 for day work and $38 for night work. \ 

Other clauses are practically the same as 
ee of the newspaper agreement summarized 
above. 
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Gait, OntTarIO—A CrrtaIN NEWSPAPER Pus- 
LISHER AND INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHI- 
caL Union, Locau No, 411. 


This agreement which was originally in effect 
from December 1, 1923 to November 30, 1925 
was extended, with the changes in wages noted 
below, to November 30, 1931. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: in newspaper offices 48 per week; in 
book and job offices 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: Journeymen printers (type- 
setting, machine operators, make-up men, job 
and advertisement compositors, stonemen, ban 
men, floormen and proofreaders) from Decem- 
ber 1, 1923 to November 30, 1924, $32; from 
December 1, 1924 to May 31, 1925, $32.50; 
from June 1, 1925 to November 30, 1925, $33 
(this scale extended to November 30, 1928); 
from December 1, 1928 to December 1, 1929, 
$35. It is provided that a change of wages 
may be negotiated by either party giving 30 
days’ notice. 

Wages per week for apprentices; third year, 
three-eights of journeyman’s scale; fourth year, 
one-half of journeymen’s scale for first six 
months and five-eights for second six months; 
fifth year three-quarters of journeymen’s scale 
for first six months and seven-eights for second 
six months. 

Wages for apprentices on the machine; one- 
half of journeymen’s scale for first ten weeks, 
three-fifths for next five weeks and four- 
fifths of journeymen’s scale for next five weeks. 
If work up to standard at end of twenty 
weeks, journeymen’s scale to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed to every four journey- 
men regularly employed. Apprentices to be 
examined yearly by the local committee on 
apprentices and their work must show if they 
are entitled to the increased wage scale. 
Apprentices must complete the course in print- 
ing of the International Union. 

The union may refuse to execute struck 
work received from or destined for unfair em- 
ployers or publications. The agreement may 
become null and void in case of trouble with 
an allied craft if such trouble cannot be settled 
by arbitration. 

All disputes as to this agreement to be re- 
ferred to a joint standing committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each party. 
If this committee is unable to agree, the matter 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
consisting of one representative of each party 
and a third selected by these two, the decision 
of such board to be final and binding. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrTAIN Book AND Jos 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL T'YPO0- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, LocaL No. 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1928 to February 1, 1931 and may be extended 
from year to year provided mutually satis- 
factory arrangements can be made whereby 
wages and hours may be adjusted by local con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week for both day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages per week: from February 1, 1928 to 
February 1, 1929 compositors, stonemen and 
proofreaders $43.50 for day work and $47 for 
night work, operators and machinists $45.50 
for day work and $49.90 for night work; from 
February 1, 1929 to February 1, 1931, com- 
positors, stonemen and machinists $45 for day 
work and $48.50 for night work, operators and 
machinists $47 for day work and $51.40 for 
night work. Machinist-operators to receive 50 
cents per shift more than operators. When a 
shift is worked part day and part night, the 
night scale shall be paid. Shifts commencing 
between 11.30 p.m. and 6 a.m. to receive 50 
cents per shift extra. ° 

Wages for apprentices: in last six months 
of first year, one-fifth of journeyman’s wages; 
second year, one-fourth; third year, one-third; 
fourth year, one half; fifth year, two-thirds. 

Apprentices: One allowed in each _ office 
where eight or less journeymen are employed; 
where more than eight journeymen are em- 
ployed two apprentices allowed. Apprentices 
to be examined by examination committee of 
union. 

Both parties agree that any dispute arising 
out of this agreement shall be settled by 
conciliation and arbitration. Provided an 
arbitration agreement is later reached, each 
employer signing this agreement, agrees to 
become a party of one arbitration proceeding 
representing the employing commercial parties 
of Greater Vancouver and the findings of such 
arbitration to be binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—GENERAL CONTRACT- 
ors’ SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
District Councit, WinnipEG, Locau No. 
343. 


Agreement reached on conclusion of strike 
reported in the Lasour GaAzerre for July, 
1928, page 703 and for August, 1928, page 843, 
to be in effect from July 5, 1928 to April 30, 
1930 and from year to year unless notice of 
change is given by either party three months 
previous to April 30 of any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half for over eight 
and up to twelve hours in a day; over 12 
hours and all work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

Wages: $1 per hour from July 5, 1928 to 
December 31, 1928 and $1.10 from Jauuary lI, 
1929 to April 30, 1930; foremen to be union 
members and to receive at least 10 cents per 
hour extra. 

For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid and travelling time up to 8 hours per 
day to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed every employer em- 
ploying two or more journeymen and one addi- 
tional apprentice for every seven journeymen. 
The question of an apprenticeship system to 
be taken up by a joint committee. 

Any disputes to be referred to a joint arbi- 
tration committee consisting of three members 
of each party, the decision of such committee 
to be binding. If this committee is unable to 
agree, no strike or lockout to take place until 
the dispute is referred to the General President 
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of the Brotherhood or his appointee and a 
representative of the employers. If these two 
cannot agree they shall appoint a third party 
and the decision of these to be binding. Should 
the two representatives be unable to agree on 
a third party, he shall be appointed in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act of Arbitration 
of the Province of Manitoba and his decision 
shall be final and binding. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—GENERAL CONTRACT- 
oRS’ SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND Masons’ INn- 
TERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 oF MANITOBA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1930. Both parties agree to meet 
in January, 1930, to formulate a new agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays; when 
consecutive shifts are worked, 73 hours shall 
be a day’s work. 

Overtime: time and one half to 10 p.m; 
after 10 p.m. on other days and after 12, noon 
on Saturdays and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages of bricklayers and masons: $1.35 per 
hour until December 31, 1928 and $1.45 from 
January 1, 1929 until April 30, 1930. Fore- 
men to be union members and receive at least 
10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of city, transportation and 
travelling time up to eight hours per day to be 
paid and an additional 15 cents per hour to 
cover expenses. 
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Any dispute to be referred to a committee 
consisting of three members of each party, the 
decision of this committee to be binding. No 
strike or lockout until decision reached by this 
joint committee. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—-MARBLE AND ‘TILE 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND Ma- 
SONS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 oF 
MANITOBA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1930. Both parties agree to meet 
in January, 1930 to formulate a new agree- 
ment. 

A definition of the work covered is defined 
in the agreement. 

Union agrees to supply competent workmen, 
but if unable to do so, union members agree 
to work with other mechanics who may be 
employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: After 8 hours and up to 13 in a 
day, time and one-half; after 13 hours and 
work on Sundays and holidays and on Satur- 
days after 12 noon, double time. 

Wages: from June 1 to December 31, 1928, 
marble masons $1.30 per hour, tile setters $1.25; 
from January 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930, marble 
masons $1.40 and tile setters, $1.35. 

Employers may determine the number of 
labourers to be employed on any job. 

The clauses with regard to work outside the 
city and the provisions for arbitration are the 
same as those summarized above in the agree- 
ment betwen this same union and the general 
contractors. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


TH Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
department of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended Apmil 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 


either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” eonditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
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Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 


for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 


trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 


the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection. by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
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conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 


ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracis Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shewn below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of range lights at Brule Bank, 
River St. Lawrence, North Channel, 30 miles 
east of Quebec city. Name of contractors, 
Northern Logging & Contracting Ltd., 229 St. 
Paul street, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 8, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$165,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Clearing of Rifle Range site at North Van- 
couver, B-C. Name of contractors, Ellis- 
Cotton Ltd., Vancouver, B:C. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,350. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Repairs to fourth section of the North 


Jetty, Fraser River, Steveston, B:C. Name 
of contractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving 
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& Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 19, 1928. Amount 
‘of contract, approximately $58,547.25. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 














Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per day 
$ cts: 
PLS Ct ver POTOMaR 8 acs sawn uk. 10 00 8 
Pile Driver Wngineer...............:.. 9 00 8 
BOOmman Rat ee eee hice brtees, sae ch 8 00 8 
LSU RVOWEPey aoe: UA sep riyheaels Me mle Nag ot alli 8 00 8 
@arpentersts V6 1h Seen os ah) 8 00 8 
Worme liane. 1.095 hind Pe eok & uce 8 00 8 
Eiremanwaerct st cette eee atte 5 50 8 
GCommonilabourersesie + ee hee 4 00 8 








Construction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Westview, Vancouver North 
District, B-C. Name of contractors, Rodger 
& Bell, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 8, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,837.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | rer day 
than | 
es as “ > Re | 
per day 
$ ets 
Pitevdrivertorenvar) 9... tee eee 10 00 8 
Pile driver engineer... ie.j.o. is ess o> 9 00 8 
fF TCE UIE eg, Scere 5 50 8 
Pilerdriveriaante, S58 or eee # os 8 00 8 
Piledriver boemmany..44\..cat) dete. 8 00 8 
Bardeen ee bee ey ere. ee oe 8 00 8 
Gaepenters. "Sih tats Sb? BY pe Ree re Wk 8 00 8 
IGADOUREES. F< Fut S...de o eaee 4 00 8 








Construction of a wharf at Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, W. J. Holmes, Winni- 
peg, Man. Date of contract, December 15, 
1928. Amount of contract. approximately 
$10,793.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
$ cts 
3-drum hoist engineer.................. 1 10 9 
Double drum hoist engineer............ 1 00 9 
Single drum hoist engineer............. 0 90 9 
Carpentéray..tpeee. AM. IGE 1 05 8 
Blacksmithiee synseece. 5 28h et ol 0 75 9g 
LR DOULCrS ets ee. ee ee ee 0 50 9 





Alterations and improvements to the Post 


. Office at North Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, 


Dan Vinette, North Bay, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 27, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,247. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 
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Alterations and redecorating the public 
building at Granby, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Kent Lumber Co., Granby, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 28, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $4,890. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Water- 
loo, P.Q. Name of contractor, Alphonse Daris, 
Richmond, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
29, 1928. Amount of contract, $21,500. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a cribwork wharf at Tober- 
mory, Bruce Co., Ont. Names of contractors, 
Ernest A. Henry and David G. Ross, Kin- 
cardine, Ont. Date of contract, November 29, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,853.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

‘Construction of a wharf extension at St. 
Etienne de Malbaie, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Joseph Poliquin and Onésime Poli- 
quin, Portneuf, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 3, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $16,436. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Additions to public building at Chatham, 
Ont. Name of contractor, George E. Clark, 
Dresden, Ont. Date of contract, December 
3, 1928. Amount of contract, $23,400. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater extension and 
a break on the existing breakwater at Port 
Maitland, N.S. Name of contractors, A. S. 
MacMillan of Halifax, N.S., and Colin R. 
MacDonald of Antigonish, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, December 10, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $62,711.95. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Repairs and improvements to west break- 
water at Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Emile Cloutier and Philias Gaudreau, Trois- 
Saumons, P.Q. Date of contract, Deecember 
10, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$23,830.30. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public wharf at Fort St. 
James, Cariboo District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, R. C. MecCorkell, Vanderhoof, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 10, 1928. Amount 
of contract approximately $6,011.60. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. P 

Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Highway Office at Rock Island, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, J. R. Royer Limitée, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Date of Contract, December 12, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $18,975. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction of a breakwater wharf exten- 
sion at West Advocate, Cumberland Co., NS. 
Name of contractor, Frank L. Boone, South 
Devon, N.B: Date of contract, December 10, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$27,722.50. -The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to revetment wall at Hamilton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, the Russell Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 14, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $26,787.80. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Construction and installation of Post Office 
and Customs-Excise fittings in the Community 
Hall, Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Canadian Office and School Furniture Co., 
Lid., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 10, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,160. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Structural steel work for C.N.R. hotel and 
station at Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 29, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $160,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

General works of C.N.R. hotel and station at 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Founda- 
tion Maritime, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 29, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,119,360 for the general works, and 
$395,000 for the mechanical trades, plus a 
commission of 75% on cost of mechanical 
trades, when ordered by the architects in writ- 
ing. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1928, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Amount of 
Nature of Orders Orders 
_ Making metal dating stamps and type also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... $ 1,725 46 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 203 40 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Cee a Lelia sistent es bec cars. RAE em ae 6,572 93 
Stamping pads) inkwetey. ist aAe. ..ctaadekn dee. 18 95 
Bar tittings atic Siieee uber lad coum Sue 7,831 26 
Scares. es BNL pean ae nen cea ee haa, Aa nee 78 80 
Letter: boxes aber eves cima e. . iden. wares 506 40 
Cotton duck baveingss nemas ea ss eran 5,360 78 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices showed little change, but was 
slightly higher than in November, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices declined. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.31 at the beginning 
of December, as compared with $11.28 for 
November; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 
for December, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The advance was due mainly to seasonal in- 
creases In the prices of eggs, while Jess 1m- 
portant inereases occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, beans and mutton. The prices 
of beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, rolled 
cats, granulated sugar and potatoes were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $21.56 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $21.52 for November; $21.37 
for December, 1927; $21.41 for December, 
1926; $21.87 for December, 1925; $20.90 for 
December, 1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for Decem- 
ber, 1918; and $1426 for December, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average -prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1918 as 100 and weighted according to 
the commercial importance of the commodities, 
declined to 146-7 for December, as compared 
with 148-6 for November; 151.8 for December, 
1927; 150-3 for December, 1926; 163.5 for De- 
cember, 1925; 160-9 for December, 1924; 153.5 
for December, 1928; 153-1 for December, 1922; 
150.6 for December, 1921; 217-2 for December, 
1920; 256-7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
205-6 for December, 1918. Forty prices quota- 
tions were lower, twenty-seven were higher and 
one hundred and sixty-nine were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and their Products group, due 
chiefly to lower prices for grains, flour, pota- 
toes, hay and rubber; the Animals and their 


Products group, due to lower prices for meats, 
eggs, fish, hides and leather, which more than 
offset higher prices for livestock and furs; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to declines in 
the prices of silver, lead, tin and antimony; the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for glycerine; and the 
Tron and its Products group. The Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group advanced, due 
to higher prices for cotton. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group and the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals group were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower prices 
for flour, meats, potatces and eggs, and the 
latter due to declines in the prices of materials 
for the leather industry, for the metal working 
industries, for the chemical using industries, 
for the meat packing industries, for milling 
and other industries, as well as miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. Materials for the textile 
and clothing industries and for the fur industry 
advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
prices for grains, potatoes, hay, fresh meats, 
eggs, hides, silver, lead and tin more than off- 
setting higher prices for livestock, furs, tea, 
cotton, jute and spelter. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods also declined, due mainly to 
lower prices for flour, bacon, ham, lime and 
glycerine. Domestic farm products and articles 
of marine origin were lower, while articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin were 
unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Laspour GAZETTE for January, 1925, January 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the LABouR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
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classification and with those of the classification 
according to the purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
; PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired at 
the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 


The first class is of houses in good condition, . 


favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Laspour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by various authori- 
ties. For some articles comparatively large 
quantities are included owing to the absence 
of other important items of the same class. 
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For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should. be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total. income. . 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be - 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down — 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazertn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 

Continued on page 106 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA} 




















Quan-} (ft) | (tT) Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Bee. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. 

Commodities | tity {1900} 1905} 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916] 1918| 1919 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927] 1928 1928 
ec. | ¢. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. e.\J e¢. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2lb. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 51-6] 73-4] 69-4! 71-21 53-41 52-8] 53-8] 52-4] 54-8] 56-8] 61-21 70-21 69-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-4! 33-8] 50-8] 45-6] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 27-6] 29-4] 31-2] 34-8] 43.9 42-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 17-6} 19-3} 27-5} 25-5] 28-0] 19-0] 18-0] 17-9] 17-2] 18-2] 19-8] 21-0] 23-5] 93-4 
Mutton, roast...) 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-7| 24-2] 34-2] 32-3] 33-4! 24-3] 26-5] 27-6] 26-7] 28-6] 28-6] 28-6] 29-7 30-0 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ |12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 19-3) 23-7] 36-7] 35-7] 38-81 26-5) 26-4| 24-6] 23-8] 28-0] 28-7] 26-3] 28-41 27-1 
ork, salticeu.- 2 “ 121-8! 25-0] 34-4) 35-2) 36-8] 41-2! 69-6] 70-6] 70-6] 51-8] 52-21 48-6] 45-8] 53-4] 54-2] 52-0] 54-2/ 53-2 
Bacon, break- 

fot 6.4823 1 “ |15-4| 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-5] 20-9] 51-3] 51-8] 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1] 41-3] 42-6] 37-6] 40-5] 39-0 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ {26-2} 28-2) 40-6} 38-4] 36-2] 47-6] 73-8! 77-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-G] 46-6] 49-4] 47-2] 44-4] 45-6] 45-2 

ggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-1] 56-7} 71-3} 82-41 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 60-1] 63-3] 64-7| 64-9] 64-1] 57-4] 64-1 

gzs, storage 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 34-5] 44-9] 59-7] 68-5! 73-G| 56-2] 46-1] 47-C] 50-6] 51-3] 50-8] 52-0] 49-2] 50-8 

1 ae eae ae 6qts.|36-6] 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 52-8] 59-4) 82-2] 88-8] $3-6] 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 73-2] 72-0] 72-6] 73-8] 73-8] 74-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2lb. |44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 66-0] 84-21104-41132-4|118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 83-4] 78-2] 92-2] 79-0] 85-8] 86-6] 87-4 
Butter, cream- 

OLY Tego... £ 125-5) 27-7) 31-9) 33-9) 34-9] 49-C| 58-1] 72-6] 65-3] 48-0] 44-4] 46-1] 43-7] 50-6] 43-21 46-7] 47-6] 47-8 
Cheese, old.....) 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 22-1} 29-9] 34-8] 40-9] 40-0] 32-7/§30-6|833-4 $28 -9]$33-5)§36-4|§32-0)§33-7|§33-6 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 28-2] 32-8] 37-6] 37-9] 29-11§30-6 §33 -41§28 -9]§33-51§30-41§32-0)§33-7|§33-6 
Bread. 4.53082: 15 “ 155-5) 58-5} 66-0] 61-5) 67-5) 91-5)118-5}118-51133-5/106-5]100-5|100-5]111-0]114-0/114-0]115-5/115-5]115-5 
Flour, family...]10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 54-0] 69-0] 67-C] 70-G| 49- $44-01§43 -0]$52-0]§52-6]§52-0)§52-6/§50-0} 50-0 
Rolled oats.....] 5 “ |18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 27-0] 40-5] 39-5] 38-5! 28-5] 27-51 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 30-0] 31-@| 31-5] 31-0 
Ries baeh.. “ 110-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4) 13-2} 13-6] 25-2] 29-0) 30-8} 19-0/$20-8}§26-8|§21-6]§22-0]§21-6]§21-6]§20-8]§20-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 13-4] 23-8} 32-0] 23-0] 21-8] 17-2] 16-8] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 16-2] 16-C] 19-6] 20-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ateds. 2.8.88... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7! 11-6] 12-0) 12-2) 13-8] 22-8) 26-6] 28-2] 22-3) 22-5] 18-7] 19-9] 19-8] 20-0] 19-2) 21-5) 21-0 
Prunes, medium 

Size: tases. . 1 “ |11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-8} 13-3] 19-4) 25-2) 26-1] 18-2) 19-1] 16-9] 15-4] 15-7] 15-6} 13-9] 13-4] 13-5 
Sugar, granulat 

(55 eee, Seen 4 “ 121-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 31-2] 37-2] 49-6] 53-2] 53-6] 38-0] 37-21 48-0] 38-4] 31-6] 32-4] 32-8] 30-8] 30-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 14-4] 17-6] 22-6] 25-2] 25-2] 18-0} 17-6} 23-2] 18-2] 15-0} 15-4] 15-6] 14-4] 14-4 
Tea, black..... 4 © | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-7] 9-9] 15-6] 15-9] 15-1] 13-6 $14-81817-21§17-5)§17-81§18-0]§18-6]$17-7)/§17-6 
Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-3] 9-7} 9-7] 15-1] 16-5] 16-1] 15-0]§14-8]§17-2|§17-5]§17-8]§18 -0]§18-G|§17-7/§17-6 

Gfiee..F e.. “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9) 9-4] 9-9] 9-9) 11-6] 14-3] 45-2] 13-5] 13-5] 13-4] 14-3] 15-3] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1} 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 32-7] 64-0] 62-0] 86-7] 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 44-3] 87-41 68-0] 54-7] 42-0] 41-4 
Vinegar........ + pt 7 “7 -7/ 8] #8 8 “9 -Q| 1: 1-0} 1-6) 1-Q} 1-0] 1-0] 1-B] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......)...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-96)10-11/13-65) 14-73] 14-84) 11-06] 10-39] 10-73/10-58)11-56]11-18] 11-17) 11-28) 11-31 





Cl int C. Cc. es ite Cc. C. cote: Cc. 
Starch, laundry| 3 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 3-4] 4-8] 4-81 4-8] 4-2] 4-0] 4-1 











Coal anthracite We ton/39-5| 45-2) 48-1) 55-0} 54-1) 63-1] 81-8 83-1 125-9 110-1}114-3)112-6]104-4)112-2)105-2)102-3}101-6)101-9 
Coal _bitumin- i 


GUSE ans ease « © 131-1) 82-3) 35-0} 38-7) 37-2] 47-3) 63-6] 64-0] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 64-6) 65-1] 64-9] 63-5) 62-8) 62-9 
Wood, hard....| “ ed./32-5) 35-3) 38-8) 42-5} 42-2] 44-5) 79-8] 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 78-6] 76-0] 76-6) 75-5] 75-0} 74-9 
Wood, soft. .... « 122-6) 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-1] 32-2) 57-7] 60-0] 69-1] 60-0] 58-9] 59-1] 57-4] 56-4] 55-8] 56-2] 55-3) 55-3 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.j24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 23-1] 27-8) 29-6] 40-5] 31-6] 31-1] 30-2] 30-4] 30-3] 31-5) 31-2] 31-0] 31-0 








————$—__- } ———__. | —_ —__-] —___. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-88) 2-16] 3-11] 3-17) 4-16) 3-55) 3-58] 3-53] 3-35) 3-40) 3-33) 3-29) 3-26) 3-26 











AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia....... 5°61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-76) 9-98]13-92)14-77]14-63]11-27]10-51)/10-96] 10-67) 11-75]11-18}11-07)11-20)11-29 
Prince Edward Island|4-81) 5-26} 5-81) 6-34] 6-90} 8-65/12-00)12-42|12-79]10-08] 9-48] 9-58] 9-61]10-59|10-21)10-16]10-05}10-26 
New Brunswick.......|5-38} 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-76] 9-87|13-58]14-32|14-76]11-05|10-51/11-09] 10-99] 11-83]11-26)11-28)11-07}11-28 
Quebec. 3.4.88. . ideas 5-15] 5°64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-37) 9-74]13-07|13-95} 14-05) 10-58]10-00}10:10] 9-92)11-06]10-37/10-34/10-50)10-54 
Ontario........... «++-{5°O1} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-74/10-27/13-62]14-75} 14-91] 10-83]10-31]10-66] 10-42} 11-57/11-31/11-24]11-31}11-33 
Manitoba............. 85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 8-25] 9-98]13-29/15-20]14-38]10-63] 9-87]10-19]1C-02|10-73]10-51]10-57|10-94}10-95 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-80/10-34}13-86] 15-15) 14-52] 11 -04/10-25}10-57] 10-67] 11-18}11-12)11-18)11-34)11-36 

OKLA. atiahicis «5. dsr 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-47/10-35]13-80}15-16] 14-56] 10-63] 10-09]10-50) 10-93] 11-35}11 -07)11-20}11-39)11-37 
British Columbia..... 6-90} 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 8-94/10-66]14-54/15-64]15-93]12-02)11-45]11-77|11-66]12-44]11-99]12-15}12-41}12-34 


tT he budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 


tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. ‘*For electric light see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
al¢ Kc i 3 ia ee) 
LOCALITY a fed pr gy g Brea ect Thick uM Met oe Ole 
$18 |e} e.] 5.) 28 | 28 | ph | es [eB | sh | 8 
ao @ao} ae] 28a] ta] ays es | Oa Al @ aie! | ess) | | ape] es 
Ss|=s|Zeles|es| 22 | $2 | 22 | ES: / dee] 22] 2s 
= 2 Qk ° SO b nee »_ o ») om — 
Ha] Oona] me oa ® & 35 & mitoses Ae ha SH 
a |e |e |ao 18 oe P| é B a 9 ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents ie 
Dominion (average).......... 34-6 | 29-5 | 27-1 | 21-3 | 16-8 28-4 30-0 ry ie 26-6 39-0 43-6 59-8 
Novs Scotia (average)....... 36-5 | 30-9 | 27-8 | 23-5 | 17-3 16-4 25-4 27°8 25-7 37-9 42-0 59-1 
LE DV.Gney ae. bis SF. i. sot 39-6 | 32-2 | 30-6 | 28-1 | 20-7 19-3 25-4 30-2 26-8 39 41-7 55-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32 29-5 | 21-3 |} 18-2 | 15-6 11-7 23-3 27 24-5 35-9 39-1 59-2 
o—Amhersts 0s betsle chk 31 28 21-6 | 18-2 | 14-7 15 25 24-4 24-2 36-2 41-3 60 
4—Halifaxie. Seba. clcee 41-2 | 80-7 | 38-3 | 23-7 | 19-2 17-2 28-3 28-7 24-9 35-8 40-2 58-9 
b—Windsor..........0s.06-5 35 30 25 21 16-5 19 25 26-5 26:7 43 48-7 63-3 
OS ETUrOsse, heres Coeeen 40 35 35 A eee | We 2 aR a Fe a 30 26-8 37-7 41 57-4 
7—P.E.L.- Se eee Or 31 28-3 | 25-7 | 20-3 | 15-8 ‘fia WM ee 5 hg 2 28-7 25 35 40-8 52-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-8 | 26-9 | 25-1] 20-1] 15-0 18-8 24-9 28-1 25-8 39-7 43-6 60-6 
8—Moncton......... Schunlocemetaecolesnil kesc pelos 22 25 30 25-9 38-8 43-7 60 
UO teOlinvee UNsate eho nee 89-2 | 27-5 | 27-8 | 18-8 | 14-5 16-7 26 27-5 26-2 37-7 41 62-5 
10—Fredericton............ 35-4 | 27-5 | 25 22 16-5 17-7 23 «2 28-3 26-1 40-5 43-1 60 
i= Bathurst cc sateen 31-7 | 25 Dron) (2228) kOe Moai Te aes & 26-7 25 41-7 46-4 60 
Quebec (average)............ 28-5 | 26-8 | 26-2 | 18-5 | 18-7 19-8 27-2 24-0 24-3 36-6 40-4 - 69-1 
12—Quebee..). 03. a 30-1 | 28-1 | 25-6 | 19-5 | 138-5 22-5 27-4 24 25-7 37-2 42-7 58-9 
183—Three Rivers........... 28-3 | 28-3 | 29-3 | 19 13-3 20-8 24-2 24-2 25-2 39-5 46 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............. 36-5 | 81-9 | 34-2 | 23-9 | 15-5 21 31-7 28 25-4 35-6 39°6 67-5 
1D—porele ts haces hon cat 24 24 21 16°7 | 12-5 17-2 25-7 21-9 24-6 39 41-5 56-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-5 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 14-6] 14-1 22-7 24-8 20-5 20 35 39-3 53-3 
W—StJOUN'S to, acne ee 29 27-5 | 29 19 15 23-2 25 26 23 35 39 56-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23-2 | 23-7 | 21-2 | 18-2 | 12-5 18-5 30 21-5 24-4 BIL: OM bo ccta Mees 56-5 
19-—Montreal:. (2:30... ke 33-4 | 28-7 | 30-3 | 17-9 | 14-5 16 28-2 24-4 24-5 36 38-7 60 
ZO Rieti See el Lae 30-7 | 27-3 | 25-9 | 18 12-1 16-4 27-9 25-8 25-5 34-2 36-6 60 
Ontario (average)........... 35:9 | 30-9 | 28-1 | 22-5 | 17-9 26-2 29-6 26-9 27-7 36-5 40-8 60-0 
21-— Ottawa's jc Ree ee 33-1 | 26-8 | 28-3 | 21 + | 14-2 22-1 27-6 25-5 25-4 37:6 40-9 61-2 
22—Brockville............ 35-4 | 30 28-6 | 20-6 | 17-4 22-5 33 26-2 27 40-5 44-7 57-8 
28—Kingston..... 2... f)54. 4 83-1 | 27-6 | 26-6 | 21-2 |] 15-6 21-2 25-7 23-4 22°5 36-2 40-3 58 
24—-Belleville.............. 31-2 | 27-2 | 27-4 | 21-6 | 15-7 26-2 31-7 25-8 22-3 39°2 45-1 61-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 385°7 | 31-9 | 28-4 | 23-6 | 19-7 28-7 28 27-8 33°3 36-6 41:5 62-1 
26—Oshawa..........0.000- 36 31-8 | 27-5 | 21 20-2 28 29 26-2 27-7 37 40-6 58-5 
2(—Onilliat eee 33-2 } 27-5 | 27 22-7 | 19-7 25-7 27-5 27-3 27-7 36 39-7 61 
28s Oranto Solves. cloak. 21 35-8 | 29-4 | 29 20-6 | 18-8 25-9 30-8 25-6 27-8 37-7 42-7 59-3 
29—Niagara Falis.......... 38-2 | 33-4 | 30-4 | 24-6 | 17-8 30-2 35 29 30-2 37-1 40-3 60 
380—St. Catharines......... 36-1 | 31-8 | 29-5 | 21-7 | 16-4 28 26-7 27-3 27-8 33-2 36°5 58-7 
Si tamilton’..otan ss sees 38-2 | 32-8 | 29-8 | 23 19-6 27-4 30 25-1 33°7 37°3 41-2 60-2 
32——Branttords ta, 24 be. ee) 37-6 | 32-6 | 28 23-4 | 18-8 26-7 30 26-6 30 33-7 38-5 61 
Sa Galt wea FeO, ee de | 37-7 | 383-3 | 28 23-8 | 19 26-3 33°3 27-5 30 38-2 | 41-8 59-3 
34—Guelphi vs... 2500504 84-2 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 23-2 | 18-9 26-5 29-2 24-5 25-5 33°5 38-2 56°3 
35— Kitchener.............. 36°3 | 32-1 | 27-1 | 23-8 | 18-1 26:3 | | 32-5 PH S358! Sana 31°6 35-9 57-7 
86—Woodstock............. 38-8 | 33-7 | 30-5 | 24-3 | 18-5 25-7 28 26-2 26-6 33:7 36:7 59-1 
3/—Stratiord:.i..55.o7. 4 40 35 24-5 | 23-2 | 20 28-7 30 4 oO) Nel erates a 36°3 40-7 60-8 
38—London.............. 36 31-2 | 27-9 | 22-1 | 16-5 24+5 28 25-9 24-3 36 40-5 58-5 
39—St. Thomas........... 34-7 | 30-8 | 26-3 | 21-8 | 19-6 26-3 31-3 25-1 27-5 35-7 39°3 58-7 
40—Chatham.............. 34-2 | 30 28-4 | 22-5 | 17-3 26-9 28-7 24-4 27-2 36-9 88-2 58-7 4 
41—Windsor................ 384°3 | 28-5 | 27-1 | 23-2 | 16-7 27 31-2 28-4 25-7 32°9 88-5 59-5 
A2——SATNi ars.) eee Lee 37 31-2 | 26-7 | 23 19 28-7 28-3 28-8 28 34 39°5 63 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 25-7 | 21-2 | 18-6 26-7 23-2 25 25 37-8 41-5 58-9 
44—North Bay....... i ee: 41-1 | 34 31-4 | 23-7 | 17 25-7 28-7 28 27-8 35-9 40: 60-3 
45—Sudbury........ Bis ot. 39-6 | 35 32-2 | 26 19-8 27-5 30 33 30-1 38 +2 41-8 61 
A6—Cobalt..0b oo eee 33°7 | 28-7 | 27-3 | 19-2 | 14-9 Pd bags Wd sop 8A 29 29-7 37°2 42-5 61-7 
47—Timmins......,........ 86-3 | 32-3 | 29-7 | 21-7 | 17-3 27-7 28 30 28-2 36 41-5 60 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-7 | 31-7 | 29-9 | 23-4 | 14-9 25°9 31°5 27 28-1 88 °4 42-5 61-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 84°3 | 27-6 | 26-7 | 22-3 | 18-6 25-2 33-5 28-5 29-5 41-2 47-8 61-7 
50—Fort William........... 34-2 | 28-1 | 25-5 | 20-2 | 17-9 21-7 28-8 27-3 28 40-8 45-1 62-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 32°6 | 26-4 | 25-0 | 18-1 | 14-4 19-7 28-6 25-4 23-4 40:5 45-6 58-7 
51=Wanntper ns) aa 83-6] 26-9 | 27-1 | 18-1 | 15-2 19-6 28-4 24-4 24°8 39°7 45 58-1 
§2—Brandon\/3 .) <...}s05.0 2k 31-5 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 18 13-5 19-8 28-7 26-3 22 41°3 46-1 59-3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 33-2 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 20-2 | 14-9 20-9 32-2 25-5 25°6 44-1 50-3 62-9 
63—Regina.......... asad. 33-9 | 26-8 | 23-7 | 20-7 | 14-9 20°6 31-2 24-8 25 43 49°5 65-9 
54—Prince Albert......... 30 27-5 | 23-5 | 20 15-7 19-5 31 26-5 27°5 45 51-7 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 33-3 | 27-1 | 24-9 | 19-6} 14-8 20°5 34 25-6 23-3 45-3 51-4 60-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 35:6 | 28-6 | 27-4 | 20-4 | 14-3 22-8 32-7 25 26-7 43 1 48-4 65 
Alberta (average)............ 32:8 | 26-0 | 28-6 | 18-6 | 14-6 21-0 31-1 26-7 25-1 39-9 45-8 55-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 31-2 | 25 25-7 | 19-5 | 16-1 21-2 31-2 23 +2 25 41-9 49-2 53-1 
58 - Drumheller............ 3 26-5 | 19-5 | 18-5 | 11-5 21 30 35 25 40-5 45 55° 
59—H’dmonton............. 33°6 | 26-8 | 27-4 | 18-6 | 15-2 22°3 33°5 27-1 24-9 42-3 47-4 54-6 
60—Calgary................ 31 25 23-2 | 17-4 |] 14-9 20:9 29-5 25°4 25 38-8 453 59% 
61—Lethbridge............. 383°2 | 26-8 | 22-2 | 19-2 | 15-1 19-6 31-2 23 25°8 36-2 41-9 55-5 
British Columbia (average) | 37:9 | 31-4 | 28-9 | 22-2 | 20-2 27-4 37°6 31-5 29-2 48-0 53-3 62-9 : 
62—Fernie..............005. 33-7 | 30 25 20-7 | 15-5 25-8 37-5 27°5 28-6 50 53-3 59-3 
63-—Nelsonso2%5...6 052 cob eoe 41 30 83-5 | 24-5 | 21-5 29 40 34 28-7 46-2 51-6 60 
64— "Trail ees See 38°5 | 38-5 | 31-6 | 25-1 | 21 28-9 39-5 34-9 29-3 53-1 58-7 63 
65— New Westminster Lie ts 37-2 | 32-1 | 26-4 | 19-6 | 19-6 27-5 33-9 29-3 31-2 43-9 50:5 64-6 
66—Vancouver............. 38-1 | 30-6 | 28-2 | 20-7 | 22-2 25 +2 37-1 31 27-9 44-5 51 64-2 
Of—Victoriawce occ coe. 38-7 | 32-3 | 29-8 | 21-3 | 20-4 27-7 34-4 28-6 26-1 46-8 51, 62-4 
68—Nanaimo.............6. 38-3 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 24 30 41-7 Led sl ee oe 47 51 66-7 
69—Prince Rupert 37-5 | 31 28°5 | 22 17-2 25 86-5 35 32-7 52-5 59 63-3 





a Price per single quart higher. —_b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. —_c Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1928 




















Fish 
tel Te} - A 
= Al Pe = - - a ° 
a fa a a a Le} go 
Moa) EQ | 92 3 Ed ag is ae a 
S8e\sec|eee| bs | ES [eos] t6 loss 
oes |2c5|883| Ss | Ss | 285] gs |2ess 
SEE) See) SLe| 22 | 88 (288) as ess 
iS) jeu — io} D DQ ico Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-1 30-7 21-8 13-7 59-9 21-1 20-5 37-0 
15-9 POSE eens 318 tee ee 52-8 17-8 18-9 30-2 
TOPO, RE BRR RAE 48-60 17-5 16-7 28-4 
QOF Sit. MEIN. REG E Bee 50 17-5 16-7 32-3 
16 SoM St bret kee tt Rene 50 18-2 20-5 30-2 
12-5 SOFA Fo BBPLE AEs 4 60 17-5 20-5 28-2 
eee le sc BE le een ee Re... Bee 18 18 35 
20-22 (8) en ete | Oe 50 17-8 20-7 26°8 
14 SD SIE Ree etl ee... 70 17-6 20 86-5 
15-5 1 ie fal tee se ae 10-0 56-9 18-6 18-0 34-8 
12 SoS |e betes 10 60 18-2 18 36-7 
18 Shp OE AR 10 60 18-5 18 40 
20 AQ GE BeBe aE Oe ke . 55-60 19-5 17-8 37-6 
OO AEE CEE cee eel h ome 50 18-2 18 24-8 
16-9 31-0 24-4 10-0 60-0 20-1 19-5 30-6 
10 25 BOT ATE BBE: : 50 20-5 18-4 30°3 
15 30-35 25 10 60 20-5 18 30-9 
18-20 S 30 LOPE Lae 18-6 23°7 28-8 
20-25 30 15 S10 ial gees cue | ee ae 175 31-7 
eRe alee. . 20 eGR Se RR RE 35 
15 30 25-28 12 75 22-5 17-5 28-3 
SRR er TEE eS 8 55 ape eae 20 24 
1S-USs |) 2-35: te CRE: lt Se 60 18-2 21-9 34-8 
20 80-32. \E RARE oe: 10 COE Be 19 31-8 
18-1 30-3 23°2 12-1 65-2 20-6 19-9 40-0 
| 20 30 25 10h? Se Rae 21-4 20-6 38-5 
16 B2 28 120 Nt SREY. 21-1 18-7 38-7 
15 oo 25 TOF2001% tert... 19-3 17-6 33-9 
| 20 30 25 BOE BARB 21-5 23 +5 37°5 
20 28 ZOE, Si See 60 18-3 22-3 39-5 
ee a eed (as 9 Pe ees ae Re eee Mee Oe ce 3 ee 20 18 42-8 
20 SOP walt. yes TOy VIE ERE ee 20 20 36°5 
15 28-35 19-26 ]........ 72 22-6 17-8 41-9 
22 BOD aa 20) SE Re ee... oD, 18-5 40-8 
16 35 2 We 3. Ree. 17-8 20-3 40-5 
20 35 20) Ne oe Ae os 60 21-2 19-5 47-3 
20 30 25 Use ave Oe 19 18-2 39°3 
15 35 23 taal ie oe 21-2 19-8 89°8 
200e NB ARE * 250 [Rae Gin Ee. 17-8 21-6 37-8 
He Oe) otal eae 20 Poe: 75 22-5 19 32-8 
20 Oa be, Syke | Se il be ek ee 19-5 21-7 40-6 
See sle ss Ree os lee SE BE 21-2 22 41-8 
15 25 Z2rr [Vd 50 20-6 20°1 41-7 
16 32 25-28 |. ces. ees 50-60 21 19-5 46-3 
20 35 JOP We erdthes 21-2 24-2 40-8 
20 380 ZO" 1G Toadies. lB Wei: ss 22-5 20 45 
20 35 obo {ti Ree oe Bee 20-5 22 41-3 
Pe ae Sed |S ne 18 Sn pa | Abs Se 18-7 18-2 36-2 
ee 25 She A a ees ee | ae ee 20 17-5 37-6 
Pe ets ae 25 25 10 75 19 19-7 35°5 
SRR 30 15 HSPs. 75 20-6 20 34-7 
Deaths eee bee 22 1 3 Sag eae eee 24-5 21-5 38-3 
EAE eels 2 20 SBpee s Ana CRA Looe 20-2 20°6 48-1 
15 25-30 1 107° |B Bos? 20 17-6 43 
15 25 1725 |} Ae... 65 Dare 16 42-9 
ee. S0FS8 it GRE SS BRE EERE... 20-9 20-2 36-4 
20-22 | 28-35 16-20 15 50 18-7 18-6 43-2 
rs Lee 30 Ree tes ee Be oe 23-1 21-7 29-5 
26-9 30-6 RGSS" RSE Sf. BRE 26-6 23°3 35-8 
25-30 | 30-35 Pople. | Seay Belt 25 23-3 39-7 
30 30 15 LOE5 WER <2. 27-5 22-5 28-7 
25 30 cS a (OS tS Aes Le fo 9 29 22-5 35-1 
25 30 ESP i Bee TE deb 25 25 39-7 
24-4 27:8 17-2 pooh al a 24-0 23°8 38-1 
30 30 20 SOR SU REL a 23 +3 28-3 36-5 
25 30 PRISE TA EAB afb ee Bhi ove 25 25 29-4 
20-25 23-25 15 rR 2k as) 22-7 23-6 38-7 
25-28 30 18 TS OH AGEs: 25-1 21-2 43-4 
18 25 15 20° [ESB sa 24 20-8 42-6 
21-1 28-9 20-0 1-6 40-8B So. 23°5 22-9 39-4 
PRS... 30 20 18 ARES a8 23°7 25 43-6 
30 86t “its DRE QOF NBR <3 25 26-7 31 
30 Shs? > RE pL) Aaa Le ee 26-2 27°5 38-5 
20 SOre” [sh 8 Bos. DBO SE EBs 19-8 21-7 39-6 
16°5 22-5 20 1B WA A es 22-9 18 41 
15 250) AL. Gentes BO Oc Boe 2 21:3 19-6 38-4 
15 Die Tee be te Bee [Pr Shes s 23-7 21-2 40 
eee CAPES E Oe N.o es 15 Sascha 25 21-7 42-8 


Lard, pure leaf 
best, per lb. 


20-2 


Eggs 
au aq 
o.° nw 
Sd la _. 
288 |g 85 
ay tw [og 96 be 
2 is] a 84 m a 
cy oO 
cents cents 
64-1 50-8 
65-1 54-6 
70-2 54-4 
60-8 51-3 
59 50-7 
70-6 56:9 
COP ea kite. 
70 59-6 
46-7 42-3 
66-2 56-3 
60-9 54-1 
83-8 58-6 
70 56-2 
BOS o8 Penta acdc. 
66-2 49-2 
72:9 48-5 
66-8 48-7 
68-5 51-3 
57-2 47°5 
64°8 50-4 
68-3 51-2 
61 46-7 
72°7 50-2 
63-3 48-2 
65-6 51-9 
78-7 53-1 
63-7 50-8 
70-9 50-6 
59-4 53°7 
63-1 53-8 
63 52-9 
60-8 50-9 
72-5 46-2 
67-5 53°9 
59-4 54-1 
69 50-2 
67-7 50-6 
63-8 | , 54°3 
72-4 53°3 
62-4 58-3 
62 53°3 
62-8 46-5 
64-3 53-7 
60-8 53°5 
59-6 49-8 
67-1 50-1 
66-2 53 
57-7 46-8 
62-1 50°6 
75 52-6 
70-4 55-8 
71 47 
68-6 52-7 
61-8 53-1 
63-4 51-2 
64-6 48-6 
67-6 49-9 
61-5 47-3 
58-5 45-4 
55 45-7 
i RRT. 2 45 
62-5 46-1 
58 44-7 
61-3 48-5 
62°3 50-4 
60 47-2 
62:5 49-1 
61-3 48-3 
60-5 47-5 
60-6 50-3 
58 48-3 
60-7 50-8 
66-5 55-6 
57°3 46-5 
57-9 45-9 
56-4 48-7 
60 51-7 
68-3 55 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


cents 


Butter 
a 
as = 
coed ae 
wom >a 
2 QO ome 
pay | 88 
gaa] 28 
Q iS) 
cents cents 
43-7 47-8 
44-5 50-2 
40- 48-3 
45 50:8 
46-3 50-2 
42-7 49-7 
46-7 52+ 
46 49. 
39 45- 
43-6 48- 
46-8 49- 
45-9 49. 
42-8 45- 
38-7 47. 
42-3 45- 
41-2 44. 
41-5 44. 
42 46 
RAS «< 44. 
ST oR: 43- 
44-3 45- 
41-2 45- 
44-3 46° 
41-4 44-7 
44-0 47-5 
45 47+3 
41-5 45-6 
42-8 45-4 
45-1 47-8 
43-9 47-8 
45 47-2 
43-9 47 +5 
43 47-6 
40 48-7 
44-5 48 
45-7 48°8 
45-3 46-2 
45-2 47-1 
44-4 47-2 
43-5 47-2 
44 45 +3 
43-3 46 
45-5 47 +2 
46°3 47-7 
44-7 48-7 
A aaoe 48 
47-5 47-6 
43-4 45-4 
40 46-1 
43 +5 48-4 
kedouaae 50-6 
PRE o,)? 47-8 
42-7 48-4 
. BRU: 48-3 
44 48-8 
40-7 47-0 
40-6 48-6 
40-7 45-4 
40-6 49-5 
40-2 48 
40 47 
41-3 46-8 
41 48-2 
41-8 47-4 
44-2 49-1 
41-7 46-7 
42-7 47-3 
40 47-4 
40-3 46-4 
47-9 50-7 
50 50 
50 50-4 
50 54-6 
46°3 48-1 
42-1 47-5 
47-4 51-1 
50 54+2 
47 50 
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ear RE po! CRON ead a NN RAR SADC 1 IG ie Re GE Cle Aes OF aime eh 3 
. RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
aaaaa=>aa=»aas=EaeaeaeSqoonqqqqaoaaooaqqquaooaoooooooooooooooooeeeeeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Canned Vegetables 











% tS = - . 
= 3 
od fo a Bs g. Pe ia = 
om a a Ax 2 gm gf: He fae 
Locality Sh a 5 gun | @ A o ke vie mi 8 
Gea 1 ee as Aas! % ge | AS | co Bs 
Sane ays ae Pe fies os | A= 8 so. oes 3 So a a 
© oO | SS Pose | ee | S&S $i | 8 Bo-|, S. 
os Gu eH nS & Qk one 23 ay oe ae 
ES 22 | 8a | eea| 3B “¢ a8. BS, St mS. 
ie) ~Q 00) Fy far [ao] al a Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................. 33-6 2-9 18-2 5-0 6-2 10-3 12-3 15-7 15-9 16-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-1 8-1 17-6 5-4 6-3 9-8 13-9 16-6 15-8 16-6 
LSOVANCY seth ylis othe» fete 4 33°5 8 17-1 5-2 6-4 10-4 13 16 16 16-6 
2—New Glasgow....i.......000-- 32-2 8 17-1 5-2 5-9 9-9 13-4 16-1 15-5 15-5 
S—-AMNGCESL. Cah. bs < Meo os aah 3 ‘ 30-3 8 18-2 5-2 6-5 9-5 12-5 16-2 15-4 15 
4—Plalifaxti Cie oie .b kh Sota 32-2 8 17-1 4-9 6-7 9-7 14-5 16-3 14-5 15-5 
DaeVWINSOP Gin. or. Hho ou he bites 31-7 8-3 19 6-4 6-5 10 16-5 19-5 18 18-5 
SS TUT OS We acs Foie bbe a 82:5 8 17-3 5-3 6 9-5 13-3 15-2 15-1 15-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18-7 5-1 5-8 10-9 14-6 15-8 15-4 15-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 34-3 8-5 17-9 5-2 6-2 10-2 14-0 15-6 15-1 15-6 
B= MORCIOMIER: .. EEG. dc eneee. 34-4 8-7 18-1 5-5 6-7 12-2 14-8 16-1 15-3 16-2 
Dale JOMBYSS. 5. ees. Lee 34 8-7 19 4-7 5-7 8-5 11-9 14-6 14-3 14-2 
10—Eredericton...5.. ck Lees ethene 33°7 8-7 16-8 5 6-2 10-9 14-2 14-5 14 14-4 
dt -Bathuratet...s...66. .sbedessos 35 8 17-7 5:7 6 9 15 17 16-7 17:5 
Quebec (average)................... 30-8 6-4 17-6 5-0 6-5 9-2 12-9 14-4 15-8 14-9 
12—-Quebects?)... .bo0lk. ob Uk 31-5 7:5 17-1 5 6-8 9-4 12-9 14-6 15-6 15-7 
13—Three Rivers.................. 32-1 6 18-6 5-3 6-3 ]- 9-6 14-7 14-5 17-9 15-3 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 31-7 | 6-6-7 16-2 5 6-2 9-3 13-3 14-1 16-1 14-6 
AD sOrel ee yd. sce Gee oo 29 6 18-2 4-6 6-4 9-2 11-2 14-1 15-3 15-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......:......... 28-2 5 16-4 4-7 1 9-8 12-6 13-5 14-1 14-3 
a7 =-St. John’s, «0.3 0e. cee. 31 5-3-6-7 18 4-7 6-5 9-6 14:3 13-9 16-5 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30:9 6-7 18-1 5-5 6-8 7-8 13-3 15 17-4 15-6 
19-——NEontreal se: ..%4.s0 8 hs» s keene: 82-1 5-3-8 18 5 5-9 10-1 12-3 13-9 14-9 14-9 
20S bull ChB h 3 do SE. egeeeees 31-1 6-8 17-7 5-4 6-4 7-9 11-7 13-4 14-4 13-6 
Ontario (average)................... 33-9 7:3 17-3 4-7 6-1 10-8 12-7 15-0 14-7 14-9 
Zl—Oittawa..o)...d..0hees oacbeeee. 34-9 |7-3-8 18-3 5-4 6-3 11-2 11-6 15-2 14-9 14-9 
22—Brockvillo, .,.$2, 88:2, eee 31 6-7 15-7 5-2 5-7 10-3 11-7 13-9 13-6 13-8 
25—-Wingaton is... 4.0.h2s on ee 82-2 6:7 15 5-1 5:5 10-1 11-2 13-3 13-1 13-1 
24—Bellevilleix.../...8si.03 bs eseue. 33-1 |6-0-6-7 16-6 4-6 5-2 10-8 12:3 14-2 14 14-2 
25—Peterborough.................. 33°4 7-3 16-6 4-5 5-6 11-2 12-2 14-6 14-4 14-6 
256—Oshawa., 32. .ds.cbis nc Mee. 35-6 7:3 15 4-3 6-4 10-9 12-2 15-1 14-5 14-7 
27—Orillia 33°5 6-7 18-2 4-5 5-9 10-1 11-9 15 14-7 15 
28—T oronto 36-1 |7-3-8 17-7 4-3 5-7 10 10-2 14-8 14-9 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls 37:3 7-3 19-2 5 5-8 10-7 13-8 15-6 15-1 16-7 
30—St. Catharines 33+3 7:3 17-7 4-8 5-4 11-1 12-7 14-4 14 14-3 
31—Hamilton 85-1 7:3 18-5 4-4 6-1 11-6 12-6 15-4 14-8 15 
32—Brantford 33°8 |6-7-8 17 4-4 5-4 11-7 13-8 14-2 14-1 14-1 
33—Galt 35-5 7:3 18-4 4-3 5-8 12-4 13-3 15 14-7 15-1 
34—Guelph 34-1 73 17-5 4-6 6-4 11-7 12-9 14-9 14-1 14-7 
35—Kitchener 32-6 6-7 17-8 4 5-3 10-7 11-2 15 14-2 14-3 
36—Woodstock................000. 383°6 |6-7-7-3 17-5 4 5-9 10-5 14 14-3 13-8 14-5 
Bi OUT ALEOTOU, «odes «Bde Lees 82:2 7:3 19-4 4-2 6-4 11-9 13-1 17-2 15 15-3 
o8—ondon): 23... bes oc fenebe. 83°6 |6-7-7-3 18-4 4-5 6 10-8 12-4 15-3 15-4 15-4 
uot. Phonias:. 5.)..2)....tenen. 33-1 17°3-8-7 18-2 4-5 6 12 13-6 15-5 15-3 14-9 
40—Chatham.........0.....000000- 33°7 6-7 18 4-4 6-2 10-7 14-5 14-7 15 14-5 
MI —WAnd sore ..cccicidc cc dle oe beeeine: 82-8 | 8-9-3 18-3 4-6 6 10-5 14-1 15 14-8 15-4 
ADs MATIN 8298.15 5010. M ies «te ete 36-6 |7-3-8 17:3 4-7 6 10-8 13-2 14-1 13-3 13-7 
43—Owen Sound................... 33-4 |6-7-7-3 18-4 3-9 5-5 10-3 12-7 15-4 15-3 15-7 
44—North Bay.......csece0ssecceos 33-6 7:3 15 5-1 6-8 9-1 13-5 15 14-5 14-8 
M5 ad DUTY. Cb. Noe Boa. Ee 33-7 | 8-8-7 17-5 5-2 7:7 10-1 14-9 14-8 15-1 15-4 
A6—Cobal tq. cccoitcccte ce tee 85 8-3 17-2 5-5 7-7 10-9 13-3 17-3 18 18-1 
AUS VAMOMING. cachet Hea se eee 34-8 8:3 14-3 5-3 6-2 9-5 13-5 15-3 14-8 15 | 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-7 8 17 5-3 7:6 11-3 14 15-3 15-7 15-8 
49—Port Arthur................... 33-2 6 18-3 5-3 5-9 9-5 10-7 15-6 14-4 15-4 
50—Fort William.................% 33-2 6 16 5-2 5-9 10-8 10-7 15-6 14-7 14-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-5 6-7 19-7 5-3 6-4 12-1 12-9 18-0 17-7 17-5 
Si—Winnipeg: i. ......hlese see dilees 35-6 |6°4-7 17-8 5-2 6-3 11-7 12-7 17-7 17-8 18 
62=-Brandoniis.....t...82... teen. 35-4 16-3-7 21-5 5-3 6-4 12-4 13 18-3 17-5 1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-4 8-1 19.2 5-2 6-2 10-6 12-0 18-0 17-9 18-2 , 
§3—Roeginas.i. =. lis: eee. 35 8-8-4 |....0... 5-1 6-6 11-5 13 17-9 17-2 18-2 
§4—Prince Albert.....2i5.....205 0:4. 325.1 ® [icc B1 fl i6 8-2} 12-3] 18 18 18-1 
55—Saskatoon............ceecceee. 34-4 8 18-4 5-1 5-3 10-9 10-1 18-1 18-5 18-7 
56—Moose Jawi:...5.. his. 0eiee. 35°7 8 20 5:5 6-8 11-6 12-6 18-1 18 17-9 
Alberta (average)...... 35:6 8-6 19-0 5-2 6-0 10-7 10-1 16-7 18-0 18-2 
57—Medicine Hat... 35-3 8-9 19 5-3 7 12-5 11-4 17-6 20-6 19-1 
58—Drumbheller..... 37-5 8-9 20 5-3 5-9 10-8 9-1 16-6 16:5 17-5 
59—Edmonton.................005- 35 8 20 5-1 5-7 10-2 9-9 15-8 17-9 18 ; 
60—Cal BEY 2. Vas seh sus peel te 35-7 8 18-4 5-1 5-3 10-9 10-1 16-7 18-4 18-9 
61—Lethbridge.......2:........%%. 34-6 | 8-10 17-8 5-2 6-2 9-3 9-8 16-9 16-7 17-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-1 9-5 a1-4 5-5 6-6 9-7 9-5 16-8 18-5 18-3 4 
62—Fernie,... 00... 6s eeade. sete. 35°77 . 10 18-7 5-3 6 11 9-7 18 18-5 18-9 
6s—Welson. ..$%..... £2245 ae. tees 35-7 10 18-6 5-7 7 9-8 10-2 16-7 19-6 20:1 
64—Prails.. ie... 623 RE Ae 35 9-3 20 5-2 6-1 9-5 10 15 19 19 
65—New Westminster.............. 85°8 18-3-9-5 22-1 5-2 6-3 8-7 8-2 15-8 17-9 16:4 
66—Vancouver............eececeee- 83°8 |8-3-9-5 21°3 5:8 6-4 8-5 8-4 14-7 16:5 16 
Oi—Victoriaz ed. ..t.2 eles h ee. 35-8 10 23-5 5-4 6-9 9 9-5 15-6 16-1 16 
68—Nanaimo.............00ccceee 35 8-9 21-7 5-5 8 10 10 18-2 18-6 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert,........,....... 34-3 10 25 57 6 10-7 10 20 21-7 20 \ 
SS 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1928 














Potatoes Apples 
, a Thee hl BD é 
g i Bs .b & A = q 
q ~ eb 2 g rea | Pa & ra ? 
el bs a “ | 36 [oe 5 Ed a Sa a 
ous fn g so B= | ee 2 os a os a 
d 8 ; : . 1°38 w | 9 : 23 § 3 =e 
BES | be re S Sa {25 | 88 1254] gs Bo 2. 5 82 Ba 
eee| ¢° |] So] & | eS) 83] gs | assis 3 Be loge | ‘aa aa 
aeo| sti = |@s | Se | g& |#So] §& ss Ba Be ek 
oom a ® © Bm po 2 fe oes 3 ga aN oo 5 2 
~Q ‘o) iv a4 om ca) 4 oO s oO = 'S) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
10-3 6-8 1-241 25-8 26-4 21-0 13-5 16-1 19-4 74-6 26-7 63-2 42 +5 
10-0 7-0 | 1-072 21-4 23°8 18-0 14-3 15-6 19-2 74-6 27-8 69-7 37-6 
9-2 6-8 994 Te A es 16-7 16-4 15-1 19-4 60 28-4 OL) AUR Ia 1 
9-5 6-8 1-194 20-2 25 20 13-5 14-5 18-5 82 28-2 65 36-2 | 2 
10-1 7-3 766 17-9 16-8 19 15-3 15-1 £847 OY. 4, Oe ee 282 Sb aioe ee Hope ee oe 3 
11-8 6-5 974 22- 27-7 16 12-3 15 19-8 76:3 25-7 67-5 39-2 | 4 
10 7-7 1-50 25 26-2 Wiech Bede 15 19 204s haegaek See 30 S75 Wale eee 5 
9-2 7-1 1-002 21- 23-3 18-5 13-5 14-8 18-6 80 26-2 67°7 37-3 | 6 
8-4 7-2 767 16 14 SA 25 BAR 13-9 14-6 16°6 85 24-0 65 43-317 
9-9 6-9 | 82-1 18- 23°8 20-5 14-8 15-1 19-1 71-7 27-0 65-2 45-9 
10-6 6-6 833 18: 27-5 20 14-1 15:3 20 73°5 27-7 65 50 8 
9-7 6-8 1-012 18- 22-5 20 15-5 13-7 17-7 67-2 25 56-7 40-719 
10 6-5 814 20 21-5 22 13-8 13-7 18-7 74:3 26-5 73°8 43 10 
9-3 7:8 625 1S <Si.1t. Rae 20 15-7 47-7 20%) 1 Ras. eee 28-7) | erare Wace. 50 11 
9-7 7-7 1-211 25° 30-2 20-0 13-3 16-9 17-9 82-4 26-3 64-8 41-0 
10-7 7-8 1-093 24- 25 21-3 14-3 16-4 18-3 84 24-6 76 89-5 112 
10-1 9-5 1-287 30: 33-3 22-5 14 19-2 19-2 86-7 29-2 65 41-9 113 
11 7-2 1-165 : 37-8 22-8 12-9 15-8 17-3 78-7 27-9 65 40-5 |14 
9-6 9-8 1-143 27 20 16 12 17-2 17-8 85 PL a I SANE te 41-2 |15 
8-1 6 1-28 DRO (e cl CNR Weer oes, (ome Oy 12-5 15-7 15 87-5 24-5 50 40-1 116 
9-9 7 1-44 29 32-5 18-7 14 19-3 20 80 2 Bilnerer cea 45 17 
9 7-1 1-266 QA al.) Ae. 20 15 17-6 17-3 90 29 66:7 41-2 |18 
9-7 7 1-07 22- 35-3 18-7 12-5 16-2 17-8 87-7 26 62-3 37-8 |19 
9 7:7 1-154 21 27-6 20-2 12-1 15-1 18-6 61-7 23-6 68-7 41-6 |2 
10-4 7-0) 4-191 25° 26-7 21-6 13-6 15-8 19-8 74-1 26-6 61-2 39-1 
10-7 7-5 1-23 25- 83-4 21-6 13-4 15-8 21-2 70 28-5 61-1 41-8 |21 
9-6 6-8 1-20 25 2.6) ales ee Be 13-4 16 19-3 68°3 27-2 58-3 40-5 |22 
10-1 if 1-22 25- 26 25 13-4 15-3 19-8 79 23-6 59 41 Bo 
11-4 7-2) 1-25 26: EIU, eee pate 13-5 15 17:8 68-5 26-4 56 387-5 124 
10-2 7 1-12 21 27-2 19 1317; 14-7 19-4 72-6 27-5 56-8 85-9 125 
9-7 7 1-12 22 28° Goh. 4. dea. 13-8 15-4 19 84 26 61-3 41-4 |26 
10-6 7:3 -981 21- ZS ON) Ba 12-5 17 19 73-7 27 61-8 85-6 127 
9-8 6-7 1-07 21- 25-8 22 12-9 15-5 19-4 73-1 25-6 60-2 39 28 
11-9 6-9 1-19 24 25) Rl Ba. Se. 13 16-4 20 85 27 60 40-6 |29 
9-7 6-4 1-32 25- 253 Bal .exg. &.S. 13-1 15-2 19-5 66-7 22-6 54-8 38-4 130 
11-1 6-6 1-11 24- 23) Sal cet. Bx fe 13-5 15-1 19-7 83-3 24-7 68-3 40-2 {31 
10 7°5 1-00 20: 2 EN pet. Bee. 13-1 15-3 18-4 58-7 28-2 55 387-4 132 
i0-1 7 1-07 21- 280 RaW cid. dea Be 13-9 14-7 19-7 80 24-4 68-3 36-2 133 
11 7-9 1-01 Mile SOM RRS... Meee 12-7 15-3 18-5 61 26°3 52-3 35-2 134 
10-7 6:3 1-08 22 27 ATL oe 20:8. 12-8 14-9 19 63°6 25°6 61-3 35-9 135 
9 6-9 1-08 25 24 BE | eee ee 13-5 15-1 16-8 69-3 20 55 35-2 (36 
10-9 7 1-19 24: 22 Sat. ete 5. 13-5 15-3 19-8 68-7 25-8 58-7 39-1 [37 
10-4 7-9 1-03 21 22.60 24. ae. 12-8 14-2 18-9 90 25-5 65 37°2 138 
10-3 7-1 1-02 20 pie | ee ee 13-5 15-4 20-4 79-7 28-4 66-7 39-7 139 
9-7 5-2 +994 200th. 3 ahd ee 14-2 15 19-6 77:3 25-8 58 37-3 |40 
9-7 5-3 1-05 19 7A) ee ae, Ae 15-6 16-7 18-7 65 25-7 70 39-2 |41 
9-6 6-2 +95 19 DO OB. = see 13-5 16 18-7 90 29-3 75 38 42 
10-5 6-1 1-28 26- 26s Leal es See. 13-5 15-4 19-6 74-2 27-7 60-8 389-3 143 
11 7:3 1-27 330 30 Iti! ae a Pe 20 13-5 16-2 20-8 68-7 25 54-7 40 44 
10-4 0) 1-42 2) HOEY a He ats Renee 22-5 13-8 18-2 22-7 78-8 28-3 66 41-7 |45 
11-6 9 1-73 40 25 22-7 15-1 19-7 21-7 86-2 29-3 72-1 45-6 146 
11-7 8-2 1-47 40 Olea; boa 23-3 13-2 16-4 20-7 75 27°5 62-7 43-2 147 
9-4 ipors 1-46 30- 32-7 18 14-5 ‘Ww; 23°3 75 29-3 59°5 39 48 
10-2 6-1 1-39 30 31-4 23 14-2 15 21-1 70-7 26-4 59-3 40 4g 
10-7 6-6 1-42 29- 32-9 20-6 13-5 16-2 22-5 66-7 Pati 59-4 4] 50 
10-8 5-7 1-169 24-30. 2 4. tote 20-9 13-7 16-7 20-7 69-6 27-9 60-5 44-8 
10-5 5:3 1-27 2 OR. 3.) 45 Be dF 21-7 13-6 16-6 21-4 65-9 27-9 55-7 45 51 
11 6-1 1-05 SOL ae Me & 20 13-8 16-8 20 73°3 27-8 65-3 44-6 152 
10-8 6-7 1-503 YE: 1 A ee 29-0 13-9 18-4 20-4 72-7 26-3 64-8 48-6 
10-5 6-6 1-57 ior | Pa 22-5 14 17-7 20-5 73°3 27°2 66 49 53 
12-3 7:7 1-75 LNT hed ees tate 20 13-5 19-2 20-7 74 25-8 63-3 56-8 |54 
10-5 6-1 1-23 743 | | ae ee 17-5 12-8 16-9 19-1 69 24-8 64-9 47-3 |55 
9-7 6-4 1-46 20 Meech tic etal aent. Saee 15-4 19-6 21-2 74-6 27-2 64-8 47-3 |56 
11-1 5-8 | 1-397 71a, | | ea ee 22-4 13-3 16-9 20-5 71-0 26-4 65-2 49-0 
12-2 5-2 1-62 DOROM bt. Ase 25 12-6 19 20-3 73-6 29-2 69°6 50 57 
11-2 6-3 BW, Gf sok < SEM «4 doce 25 14-2 16-8 22-7 75 26-7 68-2 51-7 158 
10-3 5-8 -907 YAGER 20-8 13-5 16-2 20-5 68-5 25-5 59-3 48-2 159 
10-7 6-2 1-66 34-58). 3. 204 17-5 12-8 16-9 19-1 69 24-8 64-9 47-3 160 
11-3 5-6 E-O30T. . $20) QOlae dss asc 23°95 13-4 15-6 20 69 25-8 64 47-6 |61 
10-3 5-8 1-653 SMO: bac OF 22-74 12-2 15-7 18-9 72-1 27-0 63-1 49.4 
11-9 5-8 1-63 Oo! | ee eee 22-3 14-4 17-5 19-5 78 29-5 1@! 50 62 
11 6-2 2-02 DOr 4.0224 25 13-1 16-2 20 76-7 80-8 65 51-7 |63 
9-1 6-1 1-SOtt] 440<O)).22.825% 25 13-5 15 20 75 25 62-5 50 64 
9-5 5-1 1-24 AD). 04 PRE 19-5 10-6 15-1 16-8 67 25-8 57-2 44-4 |65 
9-8 5-2 1-34 C0) ie ie ret 20-5 10-5 13-9 17-2 63-8 22-8 55-4 43-4 166 
9-8 5-1 1-55 OT ct. oe 24-3 11-9 14-3 17-8 70-4 26:8 60 47-5 167 
11-4 6-1 ey 2 oy oo 20 13-7 17-2 20 71 27-5 68-5 53°3 168 
10 (SS Nee Oa SAL eer 25 10-2 16-2 20 75 27-5 65 55 69 
i 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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as) . 
Sugar. 3 j ; 3 Fi 
» be = fi: 
2] 218) (2 | gel ee lit.| 22) 2 18 | cel iz 
g RO ° cos) § -O.F) he oo by sc} Po 
vga Ge] ee -|e [ssl e8 14-1 88) 2 1 8 | get 2 
& os = Qing ier ° & om 
Se.c| ac ab oS || S83) ) ere 18S ho ee pee 72 a3 gs 
ze rl8ee| Es|<sldac| & |e] 88] ge | ee | ae] Fe 
RSSIDAS) Sa) sa}sss SX | HB) SH | 22 | 8B | se oe 
1) va @) Be jO > 2) Ay oO 3) a. <q 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents} cents} cents} cents cents} cents cents 
Dominion (ayerage)...... 7-6] 7-2 | 60-5 | 70-5 | 27- 15-7 | 3-5 65-0 58-4 12-3 6-3 16-304 
Nove Scotia (average....... 7-7) 7-2 | 66-8 | 69-9 | 29-6 13-1] 3-7 64-0 48-4 13-2 7-0 16-250 
I=Svdney fa8h... 217 7-4] 7-2 | 62-7 | 67-8 | 26-9 15-7 | 3-8 69-5 53°5 13 G45) 6. ES Shoe. 
2—New Glasgow..... B 8-1 7-4 | 66-9 | 71-9 | 30-9 12-6 | 3°5 61-3 38-6 13-1 B-TA2 LORY. 
o—Am heret..}:.....5.4 7-7 | 7h | 67 67-5 | 27-5 12-5 | 4-2 60 56 12-5 6-7 17-50 
cog ELEY Seer 0) ee Br 7-1 | 6-8 | 67-1 | 67-6 | 29 13-3 | 3-6 57-3 58-7 13 6-6 16-00 
D—VVindgar.,; 0... 4../. 8:2} 7:5 | 70 75 30 12:2 | 3-6 66 48 15 8 15-00-16-00 
Getrurod 8,58.....).° 7-91 7-4 | 67 69-4 | 29-5 12-4] 3-5 69-7 35-4 12-4 6-5 16-00 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 7-4] 7 65 68-5 | 28-7 15-6 | 3-6 57-4 41-6 13-6 6-8 |15-40-16-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:6 | 7-0 | 62-9 | 71-7 | 27-1 13-4 | 3-3 67-3 44-9 12-2 6-1 16-438 
%—Moncton............ 8 7-5 | 65-5 | 74-4 | 30 13-4] 3-6 69-6 45-6 13-6 6-2 |16-50-17-00g 
OSS, Johns Lewes satet 7-2) 6:5 | 63-1.] 63-6 | 25-7 13-3 | 3-2 73°7 45-2 11-5 6-5 15-00 
10—Fredericton......... 7-6 | 7-1 | 62-8 | 73-9 | 27-6 12:9} 8 65-8 40 11 6-4 16-00 
eeathurst-.e.. +5. 7-5 | 6:8 | 60 75 25 14 3°5 60 48 12-5 5:3 18-00 

Quebec (average)......... G1] 6-7 | 60-7 | 67-4 | 27-4 14-5 | 3-6 63-7 62-5 11-5 6-0 15-433 
I2—-Quebegs., ». 6.54 6-8 | 6:4 | 59 71-1 | 26-7 17-3 | 3-3 68-9 60 10:8 6-3 }15-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7:9 7:2 | 61-7.| 71-7 | 28-9 14 4-1 66-9 66-7 11-8 6-6 | 15- 
14—Sherbrooke......... 6-8 | 6-5 | 61-4 | 70 27-2 13-8 | 3-5 57-8 58-9 11-3 6-4 |15-75-16-25 
15-—Sorel. hah... t 7:3 | 6-7 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 29 13-3 | 4-5 56 70 11 6-3 14-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 6-6] 6-4 | 63-7 | 67-5 | 28-2 13-2 | 3-8 62-8 61-3 10-7 5-3 |15-00-15-50 B 
‘i/——c. Jolin's,...4..<t.¥ 7 6-8 | 64-7 | 68-3 | 27 14-5 4-1 72:5 70 14 5-7 * 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... | 7-6} 7-1 | 62-1] 71 27-6 14-5 | 3-5 62:8 59-2 12-2 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
19—Montreal.....¢...48 6-7 | 6-5 | 59-3 | 69-4 | 26-1 15-5 | 3-1 63-4 61-1 10-8 6 16-40 
raises 2 OE Sa ele ae LOA 58 63-9 | 26-2 14 2-9 62 55 10-5 5:7 15-75 

Ontario (average)......... 7-4) 7-1 | 61-9 | 72-4 | 26-5 14-2}; 3-4 66-7 60-5 11-5 6-0 15-783 
Zie—Oltawa. eee. ote 7 6:7 | 62-4 | 71-1 | 27-2 14:6 | 3-1 77°6 61-4 11-7 6-2 |15-25-15-75 
Cer BTOCK VAN ONO. cen ot 7:3 6-6 | 58-3 | 70 27-2 13:5 | 3-8 64-2 57:5 10-8 6-4 15-25 
Yo ingston jes... apo 6°8 | 623 | 57 65 26-3 12-8 | 3-8 68-3 61 11:7 6 15-00 
24—Belleville:26..3..4 © Lol bey 65 70-9 | 25-9 12:9} 3-7 65 65 11-8 6-5 15-50 
25—Peterborough....... 7-4 7-1 | 63-8 | 72-5 | 25-4 14-2 3-5 65 56-7 11-5 6 15-75 
26—Oshawa............. 7°6-| ©722>) 68 77 25°8 13-3 | 3:3 63 60 12 6-8 |15-00-15-50 
DirOrillial 2.34... . te 7-3 | 7-1 | 67 72-6 | 24 14-6] 4 71 56-2 11:8 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
oT hOTOUtO Rs as 2 ee. 6-8 | 6-7 | 63-4 | 71-7 | 25-5 12-4] 3-1 61-3 54 9-9 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls....... 7°8 7-1 | 68-1 | 76 27-6 15-4 | 3-8 72°5 67-5 11-1 6-2 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 7-2 7-2 | 61 72-5 | 25-5 13-6 | 2-9 71-7 59 10:8 6-3 |14.00-15.00g 
Si--Hamilton te, ....1.. 7°3 7 62-1 | 74 25-9 12-1 3-3 | 66-5 60-6 10-3 6-4 15-50 
32—Brantford........... 6-9 6:8 | 61 71-6 | 26-2 12-9} 3-2 69-4 61-7 10:5 5-7 |14-50-15-00 
Peale le BA wn ok oo 6-9 6-8 | 60 70-6 | 24-7 13-9 3-6 63-5 59-4 10-3 5-7 {15-00-15 -50 
§4-~Guolph. ». 320 ..:...1 5 6-9 6-7 | 57-2 | 74-2 | 25-4 14-2 | 3-4 72-5 58 10-9 6-2 |15.00-15.50 
35—Kitchener........... | 7-7| 7-7 | 49-3 | 70-3 | 25-1 il 3:4 66-9 62-4 9-9 5-2 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock.......... 6-9 | 6:8 | 65 71-2 | 25 12-6 | 2-8 66 60 10 5-5 15-50 
37—Stratford.........:.. | 7-3] 7-1 | 59-9} 72. | 27-11 13-6} 3-11 70 54-2} 10-8 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
38—London............. 7-5| 7-5 | 65-6| 73-2] 25-9 | 14-1] 3-4] 68-6] 56-9] 10-9 5-9 16-00 
39—St. Thomas......... 7-7| 7-5 | 66-5 | 72-5 | 26-8] 13-9] 3-7] 69-6] 61-4] 12-8 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
40—Chatham........... 6-5 | 6-2156-6| 66 | 25-8| 13-5] 3-6| 66-7]. 72-5] 11-4 5-3 15-00 
41—Windsor!..,;.....42: 7 6-9 | 61 74-4 | 27 13-9 3-2 63-7 60 10 6-3 115-50-16-00g 
42—Sarnia............... 7-1| 7-1] 59-7] 68 | 24-7| 14-31 2-9] 68:3] 62-5] 10 6-7 16-00 ; 
43—Owen Sound......... 7-71 724-) 68:4 [74 OT 12-7] 3-6] 63-7] 54-3 11158 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay*....... 4: TT) T7169). era 1 O74 | | 9646 | 08-71. 88-8a) » 160 13-3 6 16-50 
£6--Sud Duty: ee... 5 hve 7-8 | 7-5 | 62-5 | 74-8 | 29-7 18-5 | 3-7 63-7 66:7 14-5 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt....4......,... 8-8| 8-1] 68-7| 74-6| 80-6] 15-6] 3-6] 63:6] 55 15 6-7 18-00 
eit imming.i0,. .. jee 8-61. 97°7.1.60) Thee-5 1 BS 1 648 | SF. 2 Le 13-7 6-7 |18-00-18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 7.8] 7-7] 59-7 | 76 26-7 16 3°3 61-7 65 14-3 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur......... 8-1] 7-5 | 51-41 721 || 26-7 157 | 7 391 56-4 65 11-5 5 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.........| 7-4 | 7.9 | 59-4 | 74-8 | 29-4 15401 1 Bot 65 62 11-4 5-7 |17-00-17-50 

Manitoba (average)....... 7-71 7-61 56-8 | 69-3 | 29-1 14-4] 3-1 59-0 55-7 12-3 7:3 20-750 
D1l—Winnipeg..u0; ... 04... 7-9 | “7.7 41-5856.) 70-3 4 28 14-2] 3-3 52-2 54-3 11-6 7-6 19-50 
52—Brandon............ 7-5] 7-4155 | 68-3| 30-3] 14-6] 2-9] 65-8] 57 13 7 22-00 | 

Saskatchewan (average)...| 8.9 | 7.7 | 57-7 | 72-1 | 29-4 19-4 | 3-3 64-8 60-9 14.2 6-5 23-625 

a Reging pl... be ToT hb STIR 5863) | W741 284) Ome, 19-7 | 2-9 71-2 60 13-2 5-7 23-00 . 
54—Prince Alkert....... 8-3] 7:8] 50-8 | 75-8 | 31-2 23 3°6 58 60 15 6°90 .@ Be BRR 
55—Saskatoon........... 7.7 | 07.5 158-1 1 66-21 28-2 16-1 | 3-5 55 53°7 13-4 6-7 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw.......... 8-4] 7-9 | 63-6] 74-6 | 28-9] 18-7 | 3-2] 75 70 15 65a. hank. 

Alberta (average) ......... 8-21 ¥-8 | 53-1] 67-4 | 29-3 18-6 | 3-4 63-3 60-0 14-3 6-445 5 Ae. | 
57—Medicine Hat ....... 8-1| 7-8155 | 70-7| 29-8| 20-2| 3-3] 70 68 14-7 5-6 g 
58—Drumheller .......__ 9-5 | 9-1] 48-3| 65 | 30 22-5 | 3-8| 65 64 15 FB oh eee: 
59—Edmonton........... Soll a7 a7 aD 65 28-9 16-4 | 3-4 62-5 56-2 14 6°62) She. , 
60—Calgary 1}. .02...4. 7-7| 7-6 | 58-1 '| 66-2'| 28-2] 16-1 | 3-5] 585 53-7] 13-4 GO Bitd EC: ha, 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-6} 6-9 | 52 70-2 | 29-6 18 3-1 64 58 14-2 Ly lever, aks: |, ; 

British Columbia (aver’ge)| 7-8 | 7-4 | 55-9 | 69-0 | 29-8 22-3 | 3-7 63-7 60-9 13-5 6-64.22 BES. : 
§2-—Pornien es... <. bas 8-7} 8-1 | 61 72:6 | 29 - 16-9 | [ S:Oa i toe ves 60 12-5 Oi S265 Bd. | 
Da Nelsonie 75 eae 8-4] 8 56-7 | 72-2 | 30 27-9 | 3-6 60 66 15 6.25.5 ES: 8h. 
iy eae ot ee ee 7-9| 7-6|59 | 71-5] 27-5] 27-5] 3-4] 67-5] 60 15 74 GE REE S 
65—New Westminster....| 6:8] 6:5 | 54:3 | 63-7 | 28-4 18-2 | 3-7 57-5 60 12 6 Fibs b.. BES 
66—Vancouver........... 6-5 | 6-4 | 54-1] 62-4 | 28-1 19-8 | 3:3 61-4 49-8 11 eo (Gee as 
Po’ lorin ey hae (ee Beg 57-1 | 65-4 | 29-1 20-1 | 3-3 66:1 56-7 12-5 ee Ore eer ae 
68—Nanaimo............. 7.8 7.5 155 70 Ce ty) 93.3 4-4 68-3 65 15 Oo Sal pe eae 2% 
69—Prince Rupert pacwe, © i, 8-5 8-2 50 74 82-5 25 4-1 65 70 15 GuGa).. Fee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from rice quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk), 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30 $35. 8. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1928 
Wood * Rent 
= 1 3S 1g 
8 3 S [ss 
iS} r=) ox —=S| «sf ao8k 
8 c Ser = @ - cm § |S ueS ad pee S aS 
ee : fo | Sep | se | se | see | % len) Sas (Beas 8s 
8 2 os 2498 és 8338 8.28 @ |$8| Bosses |Boasce 
ce 3 Oh 3D ea She Bg n 5 ss] 8208. (838383. 
2a a a 8 S28 £2 £28 moe 8 lea) Hck a lease es 
—Q .e) a ea] DQ - oa) = Oo a |a A 
$ $ $ $ c. | c. $ 
10-060 12-978 | 11-987 14-509 8-852 11-019 9-796 | 31-0 {11-4 27-773 19-933 
8-835 12-046 9-400 10-250 6-300 6-950 6-667 | 33-3 |11-9 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 ca th tee 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
z- S51 LAF | ctl) cL ich SIG cet «defo. et? 8-00 6-00 | 32 |10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 S-OO0sis | S2eb./b8e 6-00 | 32 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
10-50-11-50 |d11-60-14-50] 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
“iy ae Bi 10-50-11-5C 9-00 9-50 5-50 6-00 |............| 35 |12-5]20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 |d12-75-15-75| 9-00 9-75 6-00 EE Venta tare 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 7:50 | 30  |15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 wie eae 6-750 8-250 7-050 | 31-3 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
£10-00-12-00 213-00 -00 -00 27-00 8-00 g 232-35|12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
1-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00]14- a1 00 | 00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9:00 |30-33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 -00 T2000 402 ORLA. c4-80-6-40 | 30 413 25-00 18-00 |10 
10<501a Iti: 204 0- 8-00 10.00 6-00 ey ee ae 30. 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-629 13-958 | 14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-3 |10-6 23-333 15-188 
10-00 13-50 | cl4-67 14-67 | 12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 |11-7]27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8+50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 | 30 |10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 4-00 9-00 11-00 c16-00 {27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
9.50) bbe, c16.00-18.67|c17- 33 20-00} 10-67 013-33 c10-G6 | 30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-C0-10-00 {15 
See iris lori: aise Ae SNe. c16-67 |..........| 12-00 |............] 26 _ | 9-5]18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
Sb0igl rat e-sas a 15-00 18:00 10-00 12-00 9-00 {26-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
mnht bettas 15-00 [eh var. 007 [51.<..4%| f2e10-50 c6-00 | 30 415 15-00 10-00 |18 
11:90 |13-50-14-50 |14.00-16.00]16- 00-18: 00 |10.00-12.00] 1200-13-00 c16-00 | 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-06 |19 
. 8-25 |12-50-14-0C | 16-00 17-23 -00 -00 9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-635 12-095 | 12-842 15-816 9-829 12-412 11-406 | 29-2 |0-6] 29-196 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 | 13-00 15-00 8-60 10-00 7-50 | 30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
es 4 a Ee i 8 es Cie ©17-60. |....22..0. rity Bae Bes 30 |10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 | 28 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 | 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33  |10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
Me lee 08 TS OR OSI Sk Ri 2) is FO eee oe oe wesse ssc .feseesses... {28-30 | 9-8125-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
"9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72 | 30 |10 [18-00-25-00 }13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 | 8.3]25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 28 
g 210-75 g g g g g 30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 210-00-11-00}  g g g g 228 |10 130-00-35-C0 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 | 9 |25-CO-35-00 |18-00-25-00 {31 
9-00 11-00 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 8-348 | 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-06 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 {10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 | 14-00 15-00 10-00 PICO LDR: A326 27 |10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-60. |10-00-12-5¢ | 16-00 18-00 12-00 1 EI thd a een HS 26-30 | 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
11-00-12-50 |............ 10-00 15-00 6-00 Soden tas. ober. 25-27 |10 |26-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
Apc Ea pe oes Wesel See ne id OU aed A a paca 4 le ad Bae 25-30 |10-2|30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12:00 |11:00-12:00 |.02 020 ets .00 ube. aces. e11-25 c11+25 24-25 |13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-00 |14.00-15.00] 20-00 |..........[....2.-..065 21-33 | 25 {15 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... SE GMa c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 | 12-5}25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
210-00 @12- g & 226-00 g  |c&g22-00 |c& 218-00 |230 |10 |40-00-50-C0 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-50-15-00 |.......... 15-0012... ute . 10-00 10-00 | 30 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 | 12-00 14-06 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7|15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
2) 4 ee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9500 "Pi. .s 085th 35 |11-5]30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 re a (a elle a Ses c15-00-17-25]......... c10-50-15-00| c12-75 | 30 |13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 | 13-60 c15-00 13-00 |cl2-00-15-00}........... 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 Yel Fae s: 15-00 |7-00-7-56 OGG BU Oe 5 |12-5}  p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 8-50 12-00 6-50 10-50 6-50 | 30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 148 
9-00-13-50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 OM SOIT. os taane 35. | 8-3|25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 11900 Bh SR ad 30 |10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 50 
16-688 1G) 195 165) BIS UP A Sc 9-250 GAPE OER. KACO. 32-5 [13-5 35-000 24-500 
12-00 ree a Mae ae a Pe 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 30 12 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |d16-00-17-50| 12-00 12-75 8-00 B25 12k. . MEU 35 |15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-500 8-000 11-875 8-333 10-375 12-333 | 34-4 |12-9 35-000 23-750 
$-00-13-00 a eee 14-00 11-00 |10+00-12-00 13-00 | 35 {15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 i8-00 5-00 BB0o0 | bok... 5 |11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 | 19-50 i10-50 9-00 10-00 10-60 |30-35 |10 35-00 25-00 155 
10-00 S1BATH- Wark MOLE © & i 15.00 |o...0...5. 014-00 e14-00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00. |56 
6-813 93: 250% 41 i8..f22 2 patie. MUbeshLlo: BGS. ve Re ee eee 32-7 |12-1 30-009 21-750 
g g g g g gz |g35—«|11-7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
BeiaD el bedi2 io! SUMALLA ORT MELE AP eto hN IT DALES. 2-00 SLD... ..1...; 35 | 15 r 58 
h5-00-6-00 15,000 131 (2 ML PELs calles 6-00 c8-00 e700 | 35  |12 435-00 25-00. 139 
h8-50-11-50 TL Sd eee ea Eee | Stee ee 28-5 |10 25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
see TN deed ees LE oe coke er Ma ee Ee 12 30-00 18-CO |61 
10-247 123180 8 110.00 iA PARES 9-500 10-458 5-398 iB -9 |12-9 26-250 20-625 
Graet-BiThe | Hore seed dere S4c Rew eee 12-00. 16-00 -00 15 20-00 18-00 {62 
9-50-11-50 |12-80-15-50 |... 020. occa 9-50 12-50 ©7-50 40 |12-5|22-00-81-c0 |20-00-25-00 [83 
9-00-11-00 14680)-4) AE BIE CL ed 9-00 Teo) Se ae eee 37-5 |12 |30-60-35-00 |20-C0-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 LISBO ARI a Late BLA BALS. MULLT BOs. a ee 35 |12 |18-00-22-00 }12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 THOBOL- dis 18.00 [oP Le DR Ler eERO OL ih. 7-50 4:50 |30 | 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
1055-11-50 9200) daits LOL OR a ALLE 7-50 c10-00 04-49 | 27 |14 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
RTPTOLSTOR Nhe INe OBLETH LeU ECR EM Ls To BPEL: OOS SAE kai 5-50 | 35  |13-3|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
Cee see ok RO A BE Oe eee Be ee ee ee ee 35  |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 [69 








Hi her price for petroleum coke. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc. j. Im 


ouses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Canoeay houses $20 


— 
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Continued from page 98 


December each year from 1914 


show the changes in food prices but in the 


to 1917, other groups the percentage changes in the 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
group in the family budget are still used to gas and electricity have been included. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


THe meee rere renee e soe eres evresessces 


Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 
UT -SsMsrinie. 00 tos. We oetdeeh wae batten 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B), 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
PI OVETALES Henrik stare sais Os Sot le ME Ee 


Sugar, refined............ SGiso@aeieeh 
Vegetables. ic. c.hoskuheb : cefdotaeen tee 


Miscellaneous....... RE OV tabs ol Seite «ae 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-} All 
Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
« 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept.. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
~ Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. -1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Ja 1028. 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.. 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.. 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.. 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.. 147 158 7157 157 166 155 
June 1928.. 146 158 7157 157 166 155 
July 1928... 147 157 7157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928... 151 157 7157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928... 152 157 7157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928... 154 157 T157 157 166 T158 
Nov. 1928... 154 157 $157 157 166 T158 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


tRevised. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900; 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6: 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84-9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79-5; 1924, 79-2. 
1925, 85:6; 1926, 75-6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures down 
to 1926. The figures are unweighted. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued an 
index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69:9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4: 1921, 
143°6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 1385-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4: Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116-1; 
1020, Paxil kok, teed Os nl Ga 1 Oo oo nl Oot 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3: 1926, 172-4: 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108.8: 1908, 106-9: 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 100-6; 
1918, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again somewhat lower, sir- 
loin steak being down from an average of 35.1 
cents per pound in November to 34:6 cents in 
December; round steak from 30 cents. per 
pound in November to 29.5 cents in Decem- 
ber; rib roast from 27-6 cents per pound in 
November to 27-1,cents in December; and 
shoulder roast from 21.6 cents per pound in 
November to 21-3 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber. Mutton advanced from an average of 29°7 
cents per pound in November to 30 cents in 
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December. Prices in the Maritime Provinces, 
the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia 
declined, but these were more than offset by 
increases in Ontario and Quebec. Both fresh 
and salt pork were lower in the average, the 
former being down from 28.4 cents per pound 
in November to 27-1 cents in December, and 
the latter from 27-1 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber to 26.6 cents in December. Breakfast 
bacon was lower, averaging 39 cents per pound 
in December, as compared with 40:5 cents in 
November. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut 
and white fish were slightly lower. Lard de- 
clined slightly, averaging 22-6 cents per pound. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in practically all localities, fresh averaging 64.1 
cents per dozen in December, as compared with 
57:4 in November and 51 cents in October, 
and cooking averaging 50.8 cents per dozen 
in December, 49-2 cents in November and 45-6 
cents in October. - Milk was again slightly 
higher in the average at 12-4 cents per quart. 
Higher prices were reported from Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Brockville, Winni- 
peg and Prince Albert. Butter was slightly 
higher, dairy being up from 43:3 cents per 
pound in November to 438-7 cents in Decem- 
ber and creamery from 47.6 cents per pound 
‘m November to 47:8 cents in December. 
Cheese was slightly lower, averaging 33.6 cents 
per pound. 

No changes were reported in bread, the price 


averaging 7.7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits . 


and flour were steady. Rolled oats were 
slightly lower at an average price of 6.2 cents 
per pound. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans advanced from an average price 
of 9:8 cents per pound in November to 10.3 
cents in December. Onions advanced some- 
what, averaging 6-8 cents per pound. Potatoes 
averaged $1.24 per ninety pounds, as compared 
with $1.26 in November. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average of 21:5 cents per 
pound in November to 21 cents in December. 
Prunes showed little change. Granulated sugar 
was slightly lower, averaging 7°6 cents per 
pound. Coffee and tea showed little change. 
Anthracite coal averaged $16.30 per ton in 
December, as compared with $16.26 in Novem- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from Monc- 
ton, London and Sarnia. Bituminous coal was 
practically unchanged at $10.06 per ton. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 


on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices moved to lower levels in De- 
cember, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 
$1.17 per bushel, as compared with $1.21 in 
November. The low price for the month was 
$1.16, reached on the 7th and the high $1.18} 
reached on the 14th. Western barley at Winni- 
peg was down from 684 cents per bushel to 
665 cents; American corn at Toronto from 
$1.015 per bushel to 974 cents; and flax at 
Winnipgg from $1.95% per bushel to $1.904. 
Western oats at Winnipeg advanced from 564 
cents per bushel to 58% cents. Flour at Toronto 
declined from $7.37 per barrel in November 
to $7.20 in December. Rolled oats were up - 
from $38.55 per ninety pounds to $3.65 and 
shorts from $36.80 per ton to $37. Raw sugar 
at New York advanced from $2.064 per 
hundred to $2.183. ‘Ceylon rubber was slightly 
lower at 17-8 cents per pound, as compared 
with 18-1 cents in November. Linseed oil 
advanced 2 cents per gallon to 87 cents. Ceylon 
and India tea at Toronto advanced from 
46 cents per pound to 49 cents. Ontario 
potatoes at Toronto declined from 874 cents 
per ninety pounds to 774 cents and Quebec 
grades at Montreal from 80 cents per eighty 
pounds to 70 cents. Hay was down $1 per 
ton to $16. Oranges were down from $5.50- 


$6 per box to $4.25-$6.25 and lemons from 


$6.50-$7 per box to $5.50-$6. Choice steers at 
Toronto advanced from $9.28 per hundred 
pounds to $9.41 and hogs from $9.65 per 
hundred pounds to $10.17. Dressed beef, 
forequarters, at Toronto declined from $14.90 
per hundred pounds to $14.50 and hindquarters 
from $17.90 per hundred pounds to $17.50. 
Dressed hogs were down from $16.30 per 
hundred pounds to $14.50. Bacon was sub- 
stantially lower at 24-26 cents per pound, as 
compared with 30 cents in November. Beef 
hides were down from 17-18 cents per pound 
to 163-17 cents and calf skins from 24-25 cents 
per pound to 23-24 cents. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal declined from 65-75 cents per dozen 
to 60-65 cents and storage eggs at Toronto 
from 38-40 cents per dozen to 37-38 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York advanced from 19:9 
cents per pound to 20.5 cents. In Non-ferrous 
metals tin declined from 524 cents per pound 
to 52 cents; lead from $6.35 per hundred 
pounds to $6.25; and silver from 58 cents per 
ounce to 57% cents. Zine was slightly higher 
averaging $7:305 per cwt., as compared with 
$6-993 in November. Glycerine at Toronto de- 
clined from 174 cents per pound to 15% cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1913=100, was 
137-9 for November, a decline of 0:1 per 
cent from the previous month. Food advanced 
0-1 per cent due to advances in cereals and 
meat and fish, although miscellaneous foods 
declined. Industrial materials, as a whole, fell 
0-3 per cent, due to a fall of 2-2 per cent in 
miscellaneous materials.. All other groups of 
industrial materials showed very small ad- 
vances. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05 = 100, was 174-3 for November, an 
advance of 0°5 per cent over October. Both 
groups of food declined slightly, textiles and 
minerals advanced and miscellaneous products 
declined. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77 = 
100, was 117-9 at the end of November, an 
advance of 0-9 per cent over the previous 
month. Foodstuffs advanced 1-2 per cent and 
industrial materials advanced 0°8 per cent. 
Except for groceries which declined 1-8 per 
eent owing to lower prices for coffee, all 
other groups advanced. Vegetable foods ad- 
vanced 0:4 per cent with higher prices for 
wheat, oats, potatoes and rice; animal foods 
advanced 2°8 per cent with higher prices for 
butter, mutton, bacon and pork. The rise in 
minerals was due chiefly to a rise in tin, 
household coal and copper. Textiles rose 1°2 
per cent due to rises in cotton, wool and 
silk; miscellaneous materials advanced 0:4 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914=— 
100, was 168 at December 1, an advance of 0°7 
per cent over the previous month. Food ad- 
vanced due to higher prices for eggs and fish. 
The index number for rent advanced from 150 
to 152 due to the inclusion of “ decontrolled 
rents” in the calculation as well as “con- 
trolled rents.” Other groups were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914—=100, was 639 for November as 


compared with 630 for October. Food advanced 
owing to higher prices for vegetable and 
animal foods, although there were declines in 
sugar, coffee and cocoa. Industrial materials 
advanced from 672 to 678 due to advances in 
minerals and metals and textiles. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 19111000, was 1,746 
for September, as compared with J,751 for 
August. Dairy produce, groceries and building 
materials advanced, while jute, leather, etc., 
agricultural produce and meat declined; metals 
and coal and chemicals were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Government Statistician, on the base 1909- 
13 = 1000, was 1,572 for October as compared 
with 1,557 for September. The advance was 
due to increases in the groups, foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin and metals and their products. 
On the other hand, textiles, wood and wood 
products, animal products and chemicals de- 
clined; non-metallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base prices in July, 1914— 100, was 150 
for October. Foods advanced from 150 to 157, 
showing increases in all groups. Non-foods 
as a whole were unchanged, increases in oil- 
seeds, raw cotton, cotton manufactures and 


-hides and skins were counteracted by declines 


in textiles other tham cotton and miscellaneous 
articles. 


Cost or Livine.—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914 = 100, was 147 for Novem- 
ber, as compared with 146 in October. Foods 
advanced from 142 to 144; fuel and lighting 
declined slightly, clothing advanced and rent 
was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 96.7 for November, a de- 
cline of 1.1 per cent from the level of the 
previous month. There were considerable de- 
clines in foods, farm products and hides and 
leather and smaller declines in fuel and light- 
ing materials, house furnishing goods and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. Textile products 
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were unchanged and there were small in- 
creases in the groups metals and metal pro- 
ducts, building materials and chemicals and 
drugs. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 147.5 for December, a decline 
of 0.5 per cent from November. The changes 
were very small in all groups. Declines in 
food products, fuels and chemicals were partly 
counteracted by advanees in farm products, 
textile products, metals and miscellaneous 
commodities; building materials were un- 
changed. 

Bradstreet’s index number (which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption) was $12-9651 at Janu- 
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ary 1; 1929. As compared with the same date 
in 1928, this shows a decline of 4:4 per cent 
for the year. Over this period there were 
declines in provisions, breadstuffs and fruits, 
hides and leather, textiles, metals, oils, chemi- 
cals and miscellaneous products. There were 
advances in live stock, naval stores and build- 
ing materials; coal and coke were unchanged. 
Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914= 100, showed a slight decline 
for November, the index number standing at 
162:6 as compared with 162-9 for October. 
Housing and clothing were each one point 
lower, while fuel and light advanced one 
point; food and sundries were unchanged. 


Immigration Policy of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The following statement of the policy~of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in regard to immigration was given by Mr. 
P. M. Draper, its secretary-treasurer, in the 
course of a recent address:— 


1. For the peopling of Canada, through im- 
migration, by a free, enlightened, moral, 
energetic and law-abiding class of citizens; all 
false inducements to secure immigrants to be 
prohibited and the fullest accurate informa- 
tion freely circulated in the countries from 
which they come. 

Whilst regard should be had for the wel- 
fare of those who seek our shores, the first 
consideration should be the Canadian people 
and the betterment of our common country. 
Therefore, nationalities and classes of people 


who, either by temperament, non-assimilative 


qualifications, habits, customs or absence of 
any permanent good which their coming brings 
to us, are not a desirable acquisition to our 
citizenship, should not be admitted. 


2. For strict application of the laws con- 
cerning the admission and control of Orientals, 
pending the enactment of legislation for total 
exclusion. 


3. Abolition of all bonuses or grants to pri- 
vate agencies and that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to assume fuller super- 
vision and control over emigrant-booking 
agencies operating in the British Isles. 


4. For the prohibition of entry of “con- 
tract labour” unless certified as necessary by 
and secured through the Employment Service 
of Canada and for the prohibition of entry 
of labour engaged to replace workers during 
industrial disputes. 


5. For the maintenance of the Department 
of Immigration under a separate Minister of 
the Crown, and for the ereation of Dominion 
Advisory Council on Immigration on which 
labour shall have representation, and ,which 
would co-ordinate federal, provincial and 
other immigration activities, prevent overlap- 
ping of same, and formulate policies suitable 
to conditions as they exist from time to time. 

6. That in order to relieve congestion in in- 
dustrial centres, land settlement and coloniza- 
tion schemes should be made widely known 
in Canada and the same opportunities and 
assistance offered residents of Canada as are 
given to those of the British Isles and foreign 
countries. 

7. For the continued prohibition of the ad- 
mission of child immigrants under working age 
unless accompanied by or coming to join 
their parents or other responsible relatives. 

8. That representation be made by the Do- 
minion Government to the United States au- 
thorities with the object of restoring equal 
rights of entry to the US.A. to all Canadian 
citizens, irrespective of their places of birth. 

9. For international exchange of migration 
statistics and compliance with recommenda- 
tion of the International Labour Office (1923) 
to compile and- publish statistics regarding 
emigration from Canada as well as immigra- 
tion to Canada. 

10. For medical and other examination of 
emigrants to take place, as far as possible, at 
port of embarkation. 

11. For deportation of those entering Can- 
ada, under assisted immigration schemes and 
exempt class regulations and who, within 12 
months, seek or accept employment in other 
occupations. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer not held Negligent if Workman 
Neglected Precautions 


A company carrying on a motor car agency 
in the province of Quebec operated a service 
and repair garage in connection therewith. 
The garage consisted of a four-story build- 
ing, and was equipped with a platform eleva- 
tor to carry cars and materials to the various 
floors. On May 11, 1925, a car sent in for 
repairs was brought up to the third floor by 
a young mechanic, who ran it off the elevator 
and stopped it a few feet from and facing 
the shaft. The employee worked for over an 
hour on the car. He had one knee on the 
running board, his body being inside the car, 
when the car suddenly started, crashed 
through the wooden barrier, and fell down the 
shaft to the bottom, carrying him with it, 
the accident resulting in the employee’s death. 
His mother brought an action against the 
company for $4,999.99, alleging negligence on 
their part (1) in allowing the deceased to 
work on the car near the elevator; (2) in 
lowering the elevator to the ground floor 
without warning deceased; and (3) in failing 
to protect the elevator shaft adequately. 
Damages were awarded to the plaintiff, but 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench subse- 
quently, in 1927, reversed the judgment of 
the lower court. On further appeal by the 
plaintiff the Supreme Court of Canada af- 
firmed the latter judgment in favour of the 
employer. 

Chief Justice Anglin, in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
pointed out that the plaintiff relied upon 
articles 1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code of 
Lower Canada, which provide as follows:— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning right 
from wrong is responsible for the damage caused 
by his fault to another, whether by positive act, 
imprudence, neglect or want of skill. 

1054. He is responsible not only for the 
damage caused by his own fault, but also for 


that caused by the fault of persons under his 
control and by things he has under his care. 


“ Before the plaintiff,” he said, “can invoke 
a presumption of fault against the defendants 
under article 1054, she is obliged to establish 
(a) that the damage was in fact caused by 
the thing in question within the meaning of 
that article, and (b) that that thing was at 
the time under the care of the defendant. 

“The automobile on which the deceased 
was working was safe and harmless while in 
the position in which he had placed it on the 
third floor of the defendants’ garage. It be- 
came dangerous only because it either started 


of itself or was put in motion. If the proper 
inference from the evidence was that the au- 
tomobile started of itself, i.e., without the 
intervention of human agency, and owing to 
something inherent in the machine, the en- 
suing damage might be ascribable to it as a 
‘thing,’ and be within the purview of article 
1054. But if its movement was due to an act 
of the deceased, conscious or unconscious, the 
damage was caused, not by the thing itself, 
but by that act, whether it should be re- 
garded as purely involuntary and accidental 
or as amounting to negligence or fault. On 
the latter hypothesis, the provision of article 
1054, invoked by the appellant, does not ap- 
ply; either the case was one of pure accident, 
entailing no liability; or, if there be liability, 
it must rest on fault to be proven and not 
presumed. 

“On the evidence before us, the most likely 
cause of the movement of the automobile was 
the act of the deceased workman in pressing 
down the self-starter—probably inadvertently, 
as the car was in gear and unbreaked in a 
place where it was dangerous to start it, and 
the workman must have known that fact un- 
less he was utterly careless or indifferent as 
to his own safety. That the car was started 
in any other way would seem highly improb- 
able and may not be assumed in the absence 
of any evidence of facts which would warrant 
such an inference. 


“Moreover, as was pointed out during the 
argument, we should have to consider very 
carefully whether, upon the facts before us, 
the automobile was not, for the purposes of 
article 1954, at the time of the accident under 
the care of the deceased, Tremblay, himself, 
who was an expert workman, rather than 
under the care of the defendants. The action 
cannot, in our opinion, be maintained under 
that article. 


“Nor has the plaintiff established fault of 
the defendants which was the cause of the 
death of Tremblay so as to render them liable 
therefor under article 1053. Assuming that 
the deceased was obliged to work upon the 
car where it was, he might have averted the 
danger by turning the front wheels sideways 
or by throwing the transmission out of gear 
and setting the brakes. As a skilled workman 
he should have realized the risk to which he 
was exposed in working upon the unbraked 
car while in gear, situated as it was, and he 
must have known that the means of avoiding 
such risk were entirely in his own hands. 
Under such circumstances the maxim volenti 
non fit injuria would seem to be much in 
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point. The place was in fact dangerous only 
because the deceased neglected obvious pre- 
cautions which would have made it quite 
safe. 

“Tremblay probably actually knew, at all 
events he should have seen, that the elevator 
was not stationed on the third floor, and that 
the elevator shaft was open, save for the light 
railing which served for a guard to prevent 
persons passing, accidentally falling into it. 
There was no duty incumbent on the de- 
fendants to guard against such an occurrence 
as that which actually happened. 

“We are not prepared to impose on the 
proprietor of every garage such as that oper- 
ated by the defendants, the duty of main- 
taining at each opening of an elevator shaft 
a barrier of sufficient strength to withstand 
the impact of any automobile which may be 
allowed to run against it. There may be cir- 
cumstances under which such a duty would 
arise, but there is no evidence of their exist- 
ence in the present case. The defendants 
owed no such duty to the deceased Tremblay. 

“Had he taken the precaution either of 
turning the front wheels of the car away from 
the direction of the elevator shaft or of 
throwing the transmission out of gear and 
setting the brakes before attempting to do 
work upon the automobile which involved 
danger of his accidentally pressing the self- 
starter, the unfortunate occurrence which cost 
him his life would not have happened. If he 
was not the ‘author of his own injury,’ at 
least the plaintiff has failed to prove his 
death was caused by actionable fault of the 
defendants necessary to entail their liability 
under article 1053. 

“The appeal fails and must be dismissed 
with costs.’-—Supreme Court of Canada—La- 
combe versus Power et al. [1928] 4 D.R.L., 
page 979, 


Employees’ Substitute not Entitled to 
Damages for Injury 


The Ottawa City Corporation employed 
the owner of a team to drive a snowplough, 
when required by the ward foreman, for the 
purpose of removing the snow from the side- 
walks. On a certain occasion the owner of 
the team, having other work to’ do, engaged 
a substitute to take out the plough, a third 
man acting as ploughman. While the plough 
was being removed from the yard, and before 
it reached the sidewalk which was to be 
cleaned, an accident, said to be due to the 
ploughman’s negligence, happened to the 
substitute, his leg being broken. The injured 
man presented a claim under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario, but the claim 


was rejected by the Board on the ground that 
the plaintiff was not an employee of the city. 
He then sued for damages against the city as 
employer, and damages to the extent of $1,350 
were awarded by the court. 


On the appeal by the City Corporation the 
Ontario Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower court, stating that the same 
reason which disentitled the applicant to re- 
ceive compensation precluded his recovery of 
damages against the city—the reason, namely, 
that he was not an employee or servant of 
the city, but a volunteer undertaking to dis- 
charge for a servant the duty of that servant. 
By voluntarily undertaking to discharge the 
duty of the servant the claimant could not, 
if was stated, impose a new or greater lia- 
bility upon the “ master.” 


“ At, common law, where the injury is oc- 
casioned by the negligence of the fellow ser- 
vant in the course of the common employ- 
ment, the risk is undertaken by the servant 
as one of the risks incident to his employment, 
and the master is not liable. This rule now 
has been applied to one voluntarily assisting 
in the employment, as the plaintiff here. If 
this rule should now be modified so as to 
place the volunteer in the same position as a 
fellow servant, yet, having regard to the 
statutory modification of the common law 
abolishing this doctrine of common employ- 
ment, this would not help the plaintiff in this 
court, for ‘the servant is now entirely de- 
prived of his right of action in the courts and 
must rely upon the right of compensation, 
which can only be accorded him by the com- 
pensation board. I regret that the board has 
taken the narrow view that such a volunteer 
does not come within the scope of the Act, 
but upon all such questions the board is su- 
preme and there is no appeal.”—Switzer versus 
Ottawa, Ontario, (1928) 4 D.L.R., page 991. 


Province has Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Marketing 


A Chinese market gardener was convicted 
in a local court in British Columbia of un- 
lawfully marketing potatoes in Delta muni- 
cipality, without having obtained the permis- 
sion, in writing, of the Mainland Potato Com- 
mittee of Direction, contrary to the provisions 
of the Produce Marketing Act, 1926-7 (B.C.), 
chapter 54, and the orders and regulations 
made thereunder. After his conviction the 
defendant applied in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
the application being based solely on the 
ground that the Act was ultra vires of the 
provincial legislature. 
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Marketing is defined in the Act as fol- 
lows:— 

“ Marketing ”’ means the buying or selling of 
a product, and includes the shipping of a pro- 
duct for sale or for storage and subsequent sale, 
and the offering of a product for sale, and the 
contracting for the sale or purchase of a product, 
whether the shipping, offering, or contracting be 
to or with a purchaser, a shipper or otherwise, 
but does not include a sale by a wholesale or 
retail store in the ordinary course of business, 
and does not relate to the marketing of a pro- 
duct for consumption outside the Dominion; 
and “market” has a corresponding meaning. 


The committee of direction under the act 
is authorized to delegate any or all of> its 
powers to local committees. By an amend- 
ment of 1928 the committee8 so formed have 
power “to determine whether or not and at 
what time and in what quantity, and from 
and to what places, and at what price and on 
what terms the product may be marketed and 
delivered, and to make orders and regula- 
tions in relation to such matters.” 


One of the regulations under this section 
enacted that “no potatoes of any class, va- 
riety, grade, or size of the crop of the year 
1928,” raised in the Delta of the Fraser river, 
were to be marketed without the permission 
of the Mainland Potato Committee of Direc- 
tion. Such permission, when given, provided 
that all such potatoes for marketing should 
be delivered to and despatched from one of 
several enumerated places. 


The Supreme Court pointed out that the 
only substantial question before the court 
was whether it was within the legislative ca- 
pacity of the Legislative Assembly to enact 
the statute. This involved a consideration of 
sections 91 and 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. In this connection the 
court cited the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Toronto Elec- 
tric Commissioners versus Snider (LABOUR 
GazettE, February, 1925, page 243), where the 
following principles were stated :— 


“The Dominion’ Parliament has, under the 
initial words of section 91 a general power to 
make laws for Canada. But these laws are not 
to relate to the class of subjects assigned to the 
Provinces by section 92, unless their enactment 
falls under heads specifically assigned to the 
Dominion Parliament by the enumeration in 
section 91. When there is a question as to 
which legislative authority has the power to 
pass an Act, the first question therefore must 
be, whether the subject falls within section 92. 
Even if it does, the further question must be 
answered whether it falls also under an 
enumerated head in section 91. If so, the 
Dominion has the paramount power of legis- 
lating in relation to it. If the subject falls 
within neither of the sets of enumerated heads, 
then the Dominion may have power to legislate 
under the general words at the beginning of 
section 91. 


“Applying this principle, does the subject of 
legislation now being considered fall fully under 
section 92? In my opinion, both on principle 
and on authority, it clearly does. Section 92 
(13), commits the making of laws in relation 
to property and civil rights in the Province 
exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces.” 


Answering the question whether, granted 
that the legislation impugned falls fully under 
section 92, the exclusive power prima facie 
conferred on the province is trenched on by 
any of the overriding powers set out in sec- 
tion 91, the British Columbia Supreme Court 
gave a negative opinion, there being, in its 
view, no hint of a possible conflict with the 
general power conferred on the Dominion by 
the opening paragraph of section 91. “There 
is No suggestion in the record of the existence 
in the Dominion of such extraordinary peril 
to the rational life of Canada as a whole in 
relation to the subject-matter of this legisla- 
tion as the Judicial Committee lays down in 
Toronto Electric Commissioners versus Snider, 
supra, aS a prerequisite to such conflict 
arising.” 

For the applicant it was argued that the 
Produce Marketing Act infringed section 91 
(2) which commits to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment exclusive jurisdiction over the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce; and that it also 
infringed section 27, which grants to the Do- 
minion a like jurisdiction over criminal law 
excepting the constitution of courts of crim- 
inal jurisdiction, but including the procedure 
in criminal matters. On the first point the 
opinion of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the same case was cited. 

“Tt is, in their Lordships’ opinion, now clear 
that, excepting so far as the power can be in- 
voked in aid of capacity conferred independently 
under other words in section 19, the power to 
regulate trade and commerce cannot be relied 
on as enabling the Dominion Parliament to 
regulate civil rights in the Provinces.” 


Greater difficulty was found by the Appeal 
Court with regard to the question of conflict 
between the Produce Marketing Act and 
Criminal law. This question was discussed 
with particular reference to the Board of 
Commerce case, Attorney General of Canada 
versus Attorney General of Alberta (LaBour 
GazettE, December, 1921, page 1508), the de- 
cision being reached that the province in 
passing the Produce Marketing Act was “in 
no way meddling with section 498” (of the 
Criminal Code), and that it was “ occupying 
a field of legislation exclusively its own as 
shown by the Board of Commerce case.”— 
Rex versus Chung Chuck (British Columbia), 
1928, D.L.R., page 659. 
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Compensation for Diseases Started by 
Exposure 


A miner was engaged by a gas and electric 
company in California as a rough carpenter 
to do repair work on a timber flume supply- 
ing water to a power plant. The employee 
was given a thorough physical examination 
by the company’s physician before he began 
work and was found in good physical condi- 
tion. Immediately after his examination he 
was called with other workmen to repair a 
oreak in the flume. It was an emergency job, 
the employees working in long shifts. The 
employee in question worked for a period of 
thirty-eight hours; and as a result of expo- 
sure and exhaustion he was unable to go to 
his home after quitting work. The physician 
examined him and found him suffering from 
acute rheumatism. About six months later a 
physician found that he had an enlarged 


heart, and advised him to do no manual la- 
bour. A year later the same physician found 
the rheumatic condition and heart enlarge- 
ment still present. Five months after this 
jast examination the employee was taken to 
a hospital, where he underwent an operation 
for removal of fluid from the pleural cavity. 
A little later he died. 


The California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission concluded that death resulted from 
an enlarged heart condition which did not 
arise out of or in the course of employment 
and the employer was discharged of all re- 
sponsibility for the death of the employee. 
The case was appealed to the State Supreme 
Court, which found that the commission erred 
in not granting compensation. The case was 
remanded with instructions to determine the 
degree of dependency in order properly to fix | 
the benefits payable. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in the 
volume of industrial employment was 
shown at the beginning of January, 1929, the 
resulting losses involving practically the same 
proportion of the aggregate staffs as that in- 
dicated on January 1, 1928. The employ- 
ment situation however, continued better 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year of the record, which was instituted in 
1920. Employment in recent months has been 


maintained at an exceptionally high level, so- 


that many employers took advantage of the 
opportunity of closing their entire plants dur- 
ing the holiday season for necessary repairs 
and inventories, as well as to provide a vaca- 
tion for their staffs. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated statements from 6,858 
firms, each with at least 15 employees, in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized. business. The pay- 
rolls of these concerns declined from 983,698 
persons on December 1 to 918,780 at the be- 
ginning of January, a decrease of some 65,000 
persons, 6°6 per cent. Reflecting this con- 
traction, the employment index number 
(based upon the 1926 average as 100) stood 
at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, compared with 
116-7 in the preceding month, and with 100-7, 
95-9, 90-7, 84:9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 and 88-8 on 
the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of January, 1929, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 6-6, contrasted with 4:2 per cent 
of idleness at the beginning of December, and 
with 6°6 per cent at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1928. The percentage for January was 
based on the reports tabulated by the De- 
partment of Labour from a total of 1,695 
local trade unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 190,839 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the office of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed a decrease in the 
number of placements during November 
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when compared with the preceding month, 
chiefly due to the seasonal curtailment of 
outdoor work. 


The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was little changed 
being $11.30 for the beginning of January, 
1929, as compared with $11.31 for December, 
1928; $11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for 
January, 1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 
for January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $1448 for January, 1921; $15.30 for 
January, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914. In wholesale prices the in- 
dex number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has been revised and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100. This index 
stood at 94-5 for January, 1929, the same 
level as for December, 1928, as compared with 
97:3 for January, 1928. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1929, was about two-thirds of that 
in December, though the number of workers 
involved was greater. The time loss was less 
than in January, 1928. Eight disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month 
involving 754 workpeople and resulting in a 
loss of 5,724 working days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1928, were eight dis- 
putes, 449 workpeople and 8,628 working 
days; and for January, 1928, 10 disputes 517 
workpeople and 8,029 working days. 


January the De- 


During 
Industrial partment of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived reports from three 
Investigation © Boards of Conciliation and 
Act © Investigation in connection 


with disputes respectively 
involving printers at Calgary, locomotive fire- 
men employed on the eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
street Railway employees at Hull, Quebec. 
There were some further proceedings in con- 
nection with the dispute at the Angus car 
shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, on which a Board had previously made 
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a, report. The text of the three reports, and 
full particulars concerning the administration 
of the act during the month, will be found 
on page 128. 


A bill to amend the School 
Act is now before the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, 
its purpose being to pro- 
vide for the establishment 
of boards of reference to 
deal with disputes arising between teachers 
and boards of School trustees. It is pro- 
posed that such Boards should consist of the 
school inspector, a representative of the 
teachers and one of the school trustees. Hither 
party concerned may apply for the appoint- 
ment of a board. The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
premier and minister of education of the 
province, who introduced the bill, stated that 
he believed it would have the effect of bring- 
ing both parties to give more careful thought 
to their mutual relationships, particularly 
with regard to any action which might be 
contemplated before the completion of a 
school term. 


Reference 
Boards for 
Teachers in 
Saskatchewan 


An Order in Council, dated 


Progress of January 25, 1929, making 


Old Age the Old Age Pensions Act 
Pensions effective in the Northwest 
in Canada Territories, is printed on 


another page of this issue. 
The speeches from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the sessions of the Legislatures of 
Ontario and Alberta intimated that bills 
would be introduced to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Old Age Pension systems. In 
Ontario it was intimated merely that such 
legislation would be submitted. In Alberta 
the statement was as follows: “In accordance 
with the intimation given to this house dur- 
ing the last session, my ministers have in- 
quired and considered the needs of the 
Province in the matter of Old Age Pensions, 
as well .as the problems involved in framing 
and financing a scheme suited to the needs 
and circumstances of the Province, and in 
conformity with the Old Age Pensions Act 
of the Dominion”. At the session of 1928 
(Lasour GazettE, May, 1928, page 438) the 
Hon. John Brownlee, premier of the Province, 
announced that a careful inquiry would be 
made into this question before the next 
session, and that information thus secured 
would decide whether the federal scheme 
would be applied to Alberta. 
Statistics in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Old Age Pensions in British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba for the last 
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three months of the year 1928, are given on 
another page. 


The legislature of Sask- 
Workmen’s atchewan is considering a 
Compensation bill to establish a system 


in Saskatchewan of Workmen’s Compen- 

pensation similar to that 
in Manitoba, Ontario, and the other prov- 
inces with state accident insurance. It was 
announced at the opening of the present 
session of the Legislature that the provincial 
government intended to imtroduce legislation 
providing for a “provincial system” of Work- 
men’s Compensation. “This has been de- 
cided,” it was stated, “after a very careful 
investigation of the conditions existing in this 
province, and will result, it is hoped, in a 
more satisfactory and assured position for 
employees with a more equitable distribution 
of costs to employers.” Early last year the 
government appointed a special commission 
under the Public Inquiries Act, to investigate 
this subject (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1928, 
page 344). Many of the witnesses recom- 
mended the adoption of a “state-fund” 
system such as exists in Ontario, Manitoba 
and other provinces. The bill subsequently 
introduced in the legislature was based upon 
the conclusions reached by the commission. 
It is largely modelled upon the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of Manitoba and Ontario, 
provision being made for the establishment 
of a Board to administer the Act, and for an 
accident fund maintained by means of assess- 
ments levied on employers of labour. The 
new act abolishes the previous system under 
which compensation cases were dealt with 
by means of court procedure. A full outline 
of its provisions will be given in a future 
issue, In an account of the legislation enacted 
at this year’s session of the legislature. 


The second annual report 
of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Board, summarized 
on another page of this 
issue, records a marked im- 
provement in the condi- 
tions of female employ- 
ment in those industries in which minimum 
wage orders have been in force for a year 
or more. The orders governing the employ- 
ment of female workers in laundries, dye- 
works and dry cleaning establishments took 
effect on March 1, 1927, and had been in 
force for one year and four months when the 
report was prepared. These regulations not 
only fix minimum weekly rates of wages for 
experienced and inexperienced employees, but 
set a definite limit to the proportion of inex- 
perienced to experienced workers. During the 


Some effects 
of minimum 
wages for 
women in 


Quebec 
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year a marked reduction was noted in the 
number of inexperienced workers, and a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
experienced workers, the number of those re- 
ceiving the full minimum rate as experienced 
workers being about doubled. The average 
weekly wage earned by all the employees, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, increased in the 
Montreal district from $11.75 to $12.65, and 
in the rest of the province from $8.16 to $9.36. 
On the other side, the report quotes the 
opinion of employers to the effect that the 
minimum wage law, instead of hurting the 
industry has rather stabilized it by suppressing 
the unfair competition of employers who 
paid inadequate wages, and by supporting 
those who paid fair wages. At the same 
time it is pointed out that the law guarantees 
to workwomen a minimum wage from the 
start, with periodical increases fixed in ad- 
vance, making employment steadier and re- 
dueing the labour turnover. 


A movement is on foot 


Movement to within the construction in- 


check dustry in the Toronto dis- 
accidents trict to petition the Work- 
in building men’s Compensation Board 
industry of Ontario for permission to 


establish an Accident Pre- 
vention Association under section 101 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This section 
provides that employers in any of the classes 
ineluded in Schedule I of the Act may form 
themselves into an association for accident 
prevention, and may make rules for that 
purpose. “If the Board is of opinion that 
an association so formed sufficiently represents 
the employers in the industries included in 
the class, the Board may approve such rules, 
and when approved by the Board and by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council they shall be 
binding on all employers in industries included 
in the class.” 


Commenting on this movement within the 
building industry, Mr. George Gander, secre- 
tary of tha Toronto Builders’ Exchange, writ- 
ing in the Contract Record and Engineering 
Review (January 30, 1929) contracts condi- 
tions in the building with those in other in- 
dustries where standardization is less diffi- 
cult. In building, he points out, it rarely 
happens that two jobs can be done in 
exactly the same manner. 


“The move by the Toronto group”, he says, 
is one that should be supported to the very 
limit by everyone in the district affected; 
and it should be copied everywhere through- 
out the Dominion. It should be remembered 


that accident prevention work, while it may 
cost money to maintain, is infinitely less ex- 
pensive from all angles th&n the continual 
drain caused by accidents. Wherever the 
scheme has been employed it has paid large 
dividends in the form of accident reduction, 
and will do the same thing in the construction 
industry.” 


In the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
(page 5) reference was made to an address 
by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, pointing out the 
special risk of the building industry, and 
recommending the formation of a special safety 
code to govern building practices. 


In connection with the 
Fair wages on regulations under which 
water power hieenses are granted by 


the Dominion Government 
for Dominion water-power 
rights, an order in council has been passed 
requiring the insertion in all such licenses of 
a Fair Wages Clause for the protection of 
the workmen employed in the terms follow- 
ing:— 

83A. Every license shall be deemed to be 
executed on the express condition that the 
heensee shall pay or require to be paid to 
those employed in the construction, alter- 
ation, extension, maintenance and operation 
of the :works» authorized by such license, 
wages not less than those generally accepted 
as current for similar services in similar under- 
takings in- the locality, and that such licensee 
shall maintain conditions of labour not less 
favourable than these prevailing in similar 
undertakings in the locality. 


development 


The Technical Education 
Branch of the Department 
of Labour has just pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 29 which 
consists of three papers 
read at the Third Annual Convention of 
the Technical Section of the Ontario Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting held in To- 
ronto last April. These papers deal with the 
following subjects:—The Technical Schools 
as a Preliminary to Hospital Training, by 
Miss O’Donaghue, of the Windsor-Walker- 
ville Technical School: The Influence of Art 
on Home Economics, by Mr. 8. S. Finlay, 
of the Riverdale Branch Technical School, 
Toronto; and What Technical Schools have 
done to meet the Recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Education, 
by Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Assistant Director 
of Technical Education for the Province of 
Ontario. 


New bulletin 
on technical 
education 
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A complete reorganization 
of mine rescue work in 
Alberta in the near future 
was announced by the 
Hon. Alexander Ross, 
chairman. of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the Province, 
in the course of an address delivered at the 
~ recent convention of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour at Lethbridge. He stated that 
the Drumheller field was the best organized 
in the province in respect to the provision 
of training in relief work, but that better 
provision was needed in the Mountain, Crow’s 
Nest Pass, and Lethbridge fields. Mr. Ross 
said further that a “safety-first” campaign 
would be undertaken immediately through- 
out the province for the purpose of reducing 
the number of industrial accidents, of which 
by far the largest proportion were “psycho- 
logical”, being caused by carelessness on the 
part of the parties concerned. The Mining 
‘industry is reported to be responsible for the 
majority of the accidents reported to the 
Board, one employee in every thirty in this 
industry being injured in the course of each 
year. Logging comes second in order, with 
payments for compensation during the past 
year totalling $100,000. The building indus- 
try has the third place in the number of 
accidents reported. 


Reform of 
mine rescue 
work in 


Alberta 


On January 1 the new 


National British National Health In- 
Health surance Act became effec- 
Insurance tive. Some of the provis- 
in Great ions of this measure were 
Britain outlined in the Lasour 


GazettE, April, 1928, page 
341, in connection with its introduction as 
a bill earlier in the same year. Certain classes 
of workers not employed under a contract 
of service, and not previously insurable for 
compulsory health insurance, are now brought 
within the scope of compulsory insurance 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. The 
classes of employment affected by the new 
provisions are (i) Employment by way of 
manual labour under a contract for the per- 
formance of such labour for the purposes of 
any trade or business, except in so far as 
such employment is excluded by a special 
order. (ii) Employment as a master, or mem- 
ber of a crew, of any fishing or other vessel 
registered in the United Kingdom, or of any 
other British vessel of which the owner, or 
if there be more than one owner the manag- 
ing owner or manager, resides or has his 
principal place of business in the United 
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Kingdom, when the person so employed is 
remunerated by a share in the profits of gross 
earnings of the vessel, except in so far as 
such employment is excluded by special order. 

It is stated that the provision applies only 
to class (i) where the person doing the 
manual work takes an active part in it him- 
self, and where the work is performed for the 
purposes of the employer’s trade or business. 
Thus, it does not apply to a contractor or 
subcontractor who only supervises the work 
of his assistants, without taking any substan- 
tial part in the manual work himself, or who 
is carrying out work not for the purposes of 
the trade or business of the person with 
whom he contracts—e.g., private domestic 
work where the person employed contracts 
directly with the householder. 

As regards share fishermen, it is stated 
that the effect of the new provisions is to 
bring into compulsory health and pensions 
insurance share fishermen who work as co- 
adventurers, and are not already insured as 
being employed under a contract of service. 
The new clause applies irrespectively of 
whether the fisherman has any share in the 
ownership of the boat or gear, or whether 
he is only contributing his labour to the ven- 
ture. The only exception is where the fish 
caught is shared out amongst the crew for 
their own consumption or for sale, instead of 
being first sold and the proceeds shared. 
Fishermen working under such a system are 
excluded from the new clause by a special 
order. 


Some employers in the 
Movement United States are now in 
for co-ordinated search of some _ general 
system of principle under which a 
Social definite proportion of the 
Insurance increasing profits of in- 


dustry would be regularly 
invested in a comprehensive provident social 
scheme. This latest phase of social insurance 
is described in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society (New York) for December, 1928, in 
the course of an address by Mr. H. S. Person, 


‘the managing director of the Society. In 


order to illustrate the aim of this movement 
Mr. Person said that “just as a provident indi- 
vidual plans to work hard during the earlier 
part of life so that, through income from 
savings, he may enjoy relative independence 
and comfort during the latter part of life, 
so each generation as a group should so 
organize the distribution of the social income 
that individuals collectively may enjoy 
similar benefits.’ It is proposed that “a 
substantial portion of the larger social income 
which results from marked increase in techno- 
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logical efficiency should be handled after the 
manner of a credit to be drawn upon by 
workers after middle age, when physical 
capacity and productivity decrease as the re- 
sult of age and of inflexibility in adjustments 
to new technological conditions.” 

Mr. Person notes the campaign for the 
shorter work week announced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour at its recent con- 
vention at New Orleans (Lasour GazeErte, 
January, 1929, page 27). Parallel with the 
movement for shorter working hours there is 
an equally strong development of sentiment 
in favour of unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, group insurance, etc. The pro- 
posal is that these various movements should 
be co-ordinated in one comprehensive scheme. 
“The question is, whether we should, on the 
one hand, with each marked increase of 
technological efficiency, immediately shorten 
the secondary work-periods as much as 
possible, and uniformly for all age classes; 
or whether, on the other hand, for instance, 
there should not be a graduated scale of 
shortening the secondary work periods so that 
the length of thea work-day or work-week 
would decrease from a scientifically deter- 
mined maximum for the younger group, to 
zero for the old age group, income being pro- 
vided for all during the entire life-span.” 


Some criticism of em- 
ployees’ pensions as an in- 
dustrial policy is made in 
the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, January, 1929, by 
Dr. W. Irving Clark, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Dr Clark examined the record of a 
factory employing 2,500 employees, estab- 
lished since 1885, and carrying a considerable 
number of pensioners. “Pensions”, he says, 
“are, on the whole, a compromise which is 
unsatisfactory both to the company, because 
of the rapid increase in expense, and also to 
the worker, because at best a pension can 
only eke out his savings. Few workers prefer 
a pension to continued work. The worker 
wants to keep active in factory work as long 
as possible because he does not like to idle. 
He prefers the regularity, the activity, and the 
companionship of a factory job to trying to 
find something to occupy his time at home. 
If, because of lack of thrift, sickness, or other 
misfortune, his savings are scant, the small 
pension which he receives is of little help in 
maintaining the home, and he is frequently 
forced to change his residence to something 
less expensive or to live with one of his 
children—a thing which he usually does not 
wish to do. The fate of the poor pensioned 
employee is not a happy one.” 


A eriticism of 
industrial 
pensions 
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The writer, after a detailed medical ex- 
amination of the older employees, concludes, 
first, that while pensions are necessary, they 
are satisfactory neither to the worker nor 
to the company and should be postponed as 
long as possible; second, that by means of 
medical supervision and careful placement, 
older workmen may be kept at work which 
is of value to them and to the company; 
third, that the physical condition of a group 
of workers 65 years of age and over varies 
little from year to year, and fourth, that 
careful medical supervision between the ages 
of 50 and 65 should reduce the number of 
workers ultimately placed on the pension list. 


The relative cost of material 
and labour in representative 
cities in the United States 
is examined in the Monthly 
Labour Review (published 
by the U. 8S. Department of 
Labour) for January. Three 
cities were selected for the purposes of the 
investigation, namely Washington, DC., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Decatur, Illinois, the 
period covered being the early part of 1928. 
The cost of the material was considered as 
being its actual cost as deliverd on the job, 
including freight and hauling, and the labour 
cost as that of the labour on the job, not 
including work in shops, mills or quarries. 

In the three cities taken as a whole material 
accounted for 54 per cent of the total cost 
of residential building and 61:7 per cent of 
non-residential building, while labour accounted 
for 46 per cent of the residential and 38-3 per 
cent of the non-residential building. By 
weighting each class of building by the pro- 
portion it formed of all building in the year 
1927, it was found that 58-1 per cent of the . 
total cost of all building was for material, 
and 41-8 per cent was for labour. 

Carpenter work accounted for the largest 
percentage of the cost of residential building, 
followed by brickwork, concrete work, 
plumbing and plastering, in the order named. 
In non-residential buildings only three items, 
namely, excavating, plastering and painting, 
showed a higher cost for labour than for 
material. 


Comparative 
cost of 

labour and 
materials in 


building 


Group insurance as a means 


Industrial of advancing social welfare 
benefits of was discussed by Mr. James 
group E. Kavanagh, second vice- 
insurance president of the Metropoli- 

tan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address delivered in Decem- 
ber to the Association of Life Assur- 
ance Presidents at New York. Such 


insurance to an amount estimated at more 
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than seven and a half billions of dollars is 
now in force in United States and Canadian 
insurance companies. These companies num- 
ber 57, ten being in Canada. The total num- 
ber of lives covered is approximately five 
millions, the average coverage per life being 
a little less than $1,500. On this figure Mr. 
Kavanagh has the following comment: “If 
one were to consider capitalized value rather 
than ‘the annual income of the American 
worker, the proportion of life value covered 
by group insurance on employees in America 
is still pathetically small.” 


Approximately 17,000 employers of labour in 
the United States and Canada have programs 
of employees’ group insurance ranging from 
$500 to $10,000 per life. The method of buy- 
ing group insurance is described by Mr. 
Kavanagh as follows: Group life insurance is 
sold to employers of labour that have fifty 
or more employees. No medical examination 
is required. When the employee pays a por- 
tion of the premium, which is nearly always 
the case, there must be at least 75 per cent 
of the eligible employees participating in 
order to have the insurance effective. The con- 
tract, however, can be placed only through the 
employer. The employees get their insurance 
at what is to them a level premium rate. The 
employer pays the balance or uncertain por- 
tion, which may vary in different concerns 
from year to year, depending upon the age 
distribution and the amount of insurance per 
life. The employer deducts form the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope or monthly cheque the 
amount authorized by the employee; he as- 
sembles the total deductions and adds to them 
his own portion necessary to make up the 
aggregate premium; then, in one cheque, he 
remits the amount direct to the insurance 
company, usually monthly. 

The insurance companies, by handling 
group insurance, have come into contact 
with the problems of labour conditions. The 
Metropolitan Company has already built up 
an industrial division with sections dealing 
respectively with industrial hygiene, business 
administration, safety engineering, publicity, 
marketing, production engineering, and per- 
sonal methods. The general benefits of group 
insurance are enumerated by Mr. Kavanagh 
as follows: 


1. Greater co-operation between employer 
and employee; 2. Reduction in labour turn- 
over; 3. Increased protection for the’ em- 
ployees against the hazards of death, sickness, 
accident and old age; 4. Increased thrift 
amongst employees; 5. Increased co-operative 
drive for better health and better working 
conditions; 6. More intelligent effort to keep 
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well; 7. The creation of good will towards 
the employer throughout his constitueney. 


Recent developments im in- 


Progress in dustrial relations activities 


indusirial in the United States are 
relations described in the issue for 
activities January 5, of the semi- 


monthly Service Letter on 
Industrial Relations, published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board (United 
States). Until recently industrial relations 
work was associated primarily with large 
business organizations, being regarded mainly 
as a substitute for the personal contact which 
is inevitably lost as industrial organizations 
grow. The developments of “ industrial rela- 
tions” by the larger firms have brought 
about such improvements in the position of 
the workers, and furthered mutual good will 
to such an extent, that smaller concerns also 
are now adopting industrial relations polieies 
with these objects in view. 

A recent survey conducted by the Board 
into 6,163 plants with a total of 2,500,000 
workers shows the extent of the welfare activi- 
ties of the smaller concerns. One-fourth ef 
the companies employed 100 workers or less, 
and another quarter employed from 100 to 
250; the remaining half employing between 
500 and 1,000 workers. The main welfare 
activities in the smaller plants consists of 
group life insurance, vacations with pay, and 
supplemental bonuses. The number of sinall- 
er plants carrying group life insurance is eon- 
sidered noteworthy, since insurance carriers re- 
quire a minimum coverage of fifty emplcyees 
before issuing a group policy. Besides these 
three types of activity other industrial rela- 
tions schemes, involving larger expenditures, 
are found most frequently in plants with at 
least 250 workers. Such work includes the 
provision of plant lunch rooms, mutual benefit 
association disability benefits, pensions, and 
work councils. About half of these activities 
are found in plants with working forces ef 500 
employees or more. 


The survey showed that, of the 6,000 com- 
panies examined nearly 2,000 provide private 
group life insurance for their employees; 
more than 1,000 have accepted, in some form 
or another, the principle of paid vacation for 
wage earners; nearly 1,000 have installed plant 
lunch rooms; almost as many are operating 
supplemental bonus plans; while disability 
benefits and pensions are paid and work coun- 
cils are in operation in many plants. “Quite 
evidently,” it is stated, “organized industrial 
relations work is, in many business establish- 
ments in the United States, recognized as a 
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necessary part of administrative procedure, 
applicable by adaptation to the smaller as 
well as to the larger plants.” 


President Daniel Willard, 


Industry’s of the Baltimore and Ohio 
duty towards Railroad, testifying recently 
the displaced before the United States 
worker Senate Committee on Edu- 


cation and Labour, ex- 
pressed the opinion that upon industry gener- 
ally devolves the burden of providing employ- 
ment for the men displaced by the intioduc- 
tion of labour-saving devices which make it 
possible for one man to do the work formerly 
done by several. “It is for the benefit of 
society,” he said, “we have mass production 
and reduced costs. Then society must assume 
the responsibility of giving work to these men, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio, as a unit of 
society, has its responsibility in the matter. 
The president explained how the railroads 
have been stabilizing employment in recent 
years, and how his own company in particular 
had been able to reduce its labour turnover 
from 20 per cent in 1923 to 10 per cent at 
the present time. He admitted that before 
the war “we did not have a consciousness of 
the duty of trying to stabilize our employ- 
ment.” The methods now used include the 
postponement of new building and repair work 
to times when train movement is lowered. 
Mr. Willard declared himself impressed with 
the idea that if society is to take advantage 
of mass production and reduced costs, it must 
assume responsibility for finding employment 
for the men who are thus displaced. 


The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Benefits of 


premier of Saskatchewan, 
teachers’ announced in the provincial 
superannuation legislature in January that 
schemes the government intended, in 


the recess following the 
present session, to formulate an adequate 
superannuation scheme for school teachers. 
The teachers of the province submitted a 
draft bill last year, but it was considered by 
the government to be inadequate in its pro- 
visions. This year also they submitted an- 
other draft bill which was largely based on 
the Civil Service Superannuation Act, but the 
government considered that the difference in 
the employment conditions of teachers and 
civil servants would require differing provi- 
sions in regard to superannuation. 

In the discussion on the subject in the legis- 
lature it was pointed out that in Canada 
teachers’ superannuation schemes were in 
operation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, while British 
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Columbia and Alberta had legislation on the 
same subject in view. A teachers’ superannua- 
tion scheme, it was considered, would stabilize 
and unify the teaching profession; keep the 
profession clear of “deadwood” by retiring 
those rendered ineffective by old age; promote 
efficiency by assuring every teacher of a main- 
tenance in old age, leaving him free to devote 
himself to his work; attract the right kind 
of people to the teaching profession, and keep 
them there; maintain the flow of promotion 
that would assure that young and progressive 
men and women would be in charge of 'm- 
portant positions; retain in the province the 
best of the teaching profession who would 
otherwise go where they would find more 
favourable conditions. 


The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, in its biennial 
report for the years 1926-28, 
suggests to the legislature 
of the state the advisability 
of vesting the commission with authority to 
deal with cases concerning the collection from 
employers of unpaid wages. At the present 
time, the workers’ only legal recourse is to 
bring suit in the courts for amounts up to 
$200. In cases where the worker obtains a 
judgment for any amount under $50 an allow- - 
ance of $5 is provided by law toward payment 
of the attorney’s fees. Claims for wages arise 
mostly in cases where the employer’s liability 
for wages has not been clearly defined, or 
where the employer, without entering on an 
agreement, assumes the right to adjust wages 
in respect to alleged negligent service or dam- 
ages to materials on the part of the workmen. 
Commenting on the workman’s position under 
this system, the Commission says:— 

“Not infrequently the unpaid wages clear- 
ly due, in addition to the amount involved 
under controverted questions, is withheld 
pending a solution of the deadlock. The em- 
ployee is out his time and labour represented 
by ‘the wages withheld, and he finds he must 
further assume the risk of a lawsuit with its 
fees for a lawyer and possible court costs if he 
would undertake to prove his claim and secure 
a judgment. therefor. The employer, on the 
other hand, stands by until compelled to pay. 
It is well recognized by litigants, judges end 
attorneys that the keen court contest 1avolv- 
ing a small sum almost invariably develops 
into a contest. to see who will pay the costs 
of the suit. As the case becomes well ad- 
vanced, each party litigant would be willing 
to abandon his position regarding the claim of 
debt or damage if he could accomplish it 
gracefully and at the same time escape lia- 
bility for the costs. 


Problem of 
collection of 
unpaid wages 
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“The court method of settlement of wage 
disputes is so burdensome, so protracted, and 
so unsatisfactory to all parties that public 
interest calls for the development of some 
system like the administration of workmen’s 
-compensation, for the arbitration of the issue 
in wage disputes. It must be a simple, inex- 
pensive, speedy system for the determination 
of the facts. The costs of adjusting the dis- 
pute under the present system do not corre- 
spond to the usual efficient manner in which 
mdustry functions.” 





The City Council of Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
is supporting a recommendation made by the 
local workmen’s council that the fees paid to 
jurymen serving on a coroner’s or a Supreme 
Court Jury should be increased to the amount 
ef a day’s pay. 





The Canada Cement Company plant at 
Exshaw, Alta., has just won the safety trophy 
eifered annually by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation for a perfect score in safety perfor- 
mance, which means no accidents throughout 
the year. The trophy is open to competition 
among practically all Portland cement manu- 
facturers on the continent and the victory 
of the Exshaw plant in 1928 gives the Can- 
ada Cement Company a remarkable record 
since five of its plants have now won this 
trophy in the past four years. Between 1920 
and 1927 the Canada Cement Company re- 
duced accidents by 76 per cent and increased 
man-power efficiency by 86 per cent. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta has 
amended order No. 4 governing female em- 
ployees in personal service occupations. This 
order was first gazetted in January, 1925, and 
was amended in July, 1928 (Lasour Gazerte, 
August, 1928, page 854). The change relates 
to the definition, for the purposes of the Act, 
of “hairdressing or manicuring establishments 
or schools or beauty parlours or schools of 
beauty culture, or barber shops where any 
charge is made for services to the public”. 
The following words are inserted after the 
word ‘schools’: “where any charge is made 
to, or any consideration is received from, the 
public, for services, material, use of premises, 
or in any manner relating thereto.” The 
minimum rate of $14 per week remains un- 
changed. 





A conductor employed by the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway Company, who held insurance 
against sickness with an insurance company, 
accepted a month’s remuneration from the lat- 
ter company, and it was claimed by the com- 
pany that he signed a release of the policy. 
Subsequently he claimed a further sum of 
$300 from the company, contending that while 
he had signed a receipt for a month’s sick- 
ness, this did not cancel the future emolu- 
ments which might accrue from the policy. 
The County Court gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of his claim, 
with costs, holding that he had not received 
consideration for the cancellation of the future 
benefits of his policy. 


Mining in Ontario in 1928 


The Canadian Mining Journal, December, 
1928, contained a review of Mining in On- 
tarlo by Mr. J. A. McRea. “Although all the 
latest machinery and every possible labour- 
saving device,” he says, “has been introduced 
into the mines of Northern Ontario yet the 
increase in the scope of work is resulting in 
a greater pay-roll than ever at any time in 
the past. The 1928 records will show approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 paid in wages by the metal 
mines of this province,—distributed to about 
12,000 employees and representing an average 
of about $1,500 a year to each. 

“These wages of $18,000,000 were earned 
chiefly at Sudbury, Timmins, Kirkland Lake 
and Cobalt. And while this reflects jone 
reason for the prosperity throughout the 
country, yet there is the added fact that 


about $15,000,000 was expended in other ways, 
chiefly for material and supplies—which, in 
turn, provided employment for many men in 
factories and railways throughout the coun- 
try. Add to this the fact that profits of 
nearly $30,000,000 will be realized this year 
either for distribution in dividends or for ac- 
cumulation in surpluses and paid-up develop- 
ment, and an idea may be gathered of the 
prosperity which is directly attributable to 
the growing industry of Northern Ontario. 
There is, however, another branch of industry 
—the prospecting activity. In this direction 
there ig no way of arriving at the number 
of men actually engaged. Licenses are 
taken out by each prospector, but licenses 
are also taken out in the names of relatives, 
friends, and employers.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


A Es employment situation at the end of 
January was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Owing to more favourable weather condi- 
tions, activity in the logging industry was 
more brisk, and several woodsmen were being 
placed. For the season of the year the 
coal mining industry appeared to be quite 
favourable, and fair production was reported. 
While building and construction were sea- 
sonally quiet in most centres, there was a 
fair amount of work in hand in the City of 
Halifax, while operations on the pulp and 
paper plant at Liverpool were being carried 
on. The catches reported by the fishing in- 
dustry were somewhat disappointing. The 
level of production of manufacturing plants 
was quite normal, with the iron and steel 
industries reported as in fair condition. Trade 
was stated to be fair. There was quite a 
demand for women domestic workers and 
several placements were being made. 

Fishing in the Province of New Brunswick 
was reported by the industry as being fairly 
good. Although weather conditions had im- 
proved to some extent, the lack of snow 
was still interfering with activity in the log- 
ging industry. Manufacturing throughout this 
Province was about normal for the time of 
year. Construction was rather dull, although 
a substantial amount of work was in pros- 
pect, particularly in the City of Saint John; 
work had again been started on the paper 
mill at Dalhousie. Transportation activity 
was fair, with the winter port activities at 
Saint John particularly active. ‘Trade was 
quite satisfactory. The usual number of place- 
ments of women domestic workers were made. 

The employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported that very few farm place- 
ments were being made. With the approach 
of the end of the cutting season in the log- 
ging industry throughout this Province, the 
demands for workers were considerably de- 
creased. Manufacturing industries generally, 
and particularly in the metal group, were 
showing satisfactory activity, with additional 
workers being taken on in some lines. Orders 
for building tradesmen and labourers were 
seasonally few, but prospects for work for the 
spring were hopeful. Railway traffic was re- 
ported as being heavy. Trade was quite satis- 
factory for the season. The number of orders 
for domestic workers being received was quite 
substantial, with no shortage of applicants. 


Orders for farm workers being registered at 
Ontario offices were not numerous, as it was 
yet too early to expect a demand in anti- 
cipation of spring work. For the winter sea- 
son conditions in the building and construc- 
tion group were regarded as very satisfac- 
tory, with the prospect of substantial work 
opening up throughout the Province with 
the arrival of spring. While few orders were 
being received for workers in the lumbering 
industry, the demands were not heavy owing 
to the advance of the season. The mining 
industry in the northern section of the Proy- 
ince continued on a normal basis, but few 
additional workers were being taken on. 
Manufacturing continued steady, some addi- 
tional help being engaged by factories in 
various lines. The usual number of vacancies 
for domestic workers were being notified with 
the customary shortage of suitable applicants. 
Apart from Winnipeg, where a_ substantial 
volume of work was in hand for the season 
of the year, the building and construction 
group were very quiet throughout the Prov- 
ince. The demands for logging workers being 
registered were not very numerous, and many 
applicants were still anxious to secure such 
work. The mining activity in the central 
portion of the Province was still going for- 
ward with the same vigour. Trade was re- 
ported as being satisfactory. Casual vacancies 
for general labour were not particularly num- 
erous. Demands for women domestic work- 
ers were being registered, with no noteworthy 
shortage of applicants reported. 

Throughout the Province of Saskatchewan 
there seemed to be plenty of applicants seek- 
ing farm work, although the vacancies being 
notified for this class of workers were not very 
numerous. Orders for logging workers were 
few in number, but some difficulty was being 
experienced in securing suitable applicants. 
Throughout the Province building and con- 
struction were fairly quiet. While there was 
no difficulty in filling orders for general la- 
bour for casual employment, a fair number 
of such orders were being notified. The de- 
mand for women domestic workers was not 
large, and there was no difficulty in securing 
suitable applicants to meet requirements. 

The severity of the weather throughout Al- 
berta had reacted unfavourably on the num- 
ber of farm vacancies of which the employment 
offices in this Province were being advised. 
Building and construction were also being in- 
terfered with by the cold, although a fair vol- 
ume of work for the time of year was under 
way. The demand for workers in the logging 
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‘ (Official Statistics except where noted) 
—_—_—_—V3—eu“™——eee eee 
1929 1928 1928 1927 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sis | Sica y. x quire! 227,866,165) 273,058,358} 163,934,160] 215,452,243] 249,832,536 
Imports, merchandise for 
POMRUMDTION |. Sins Mee Beh coed) sedan 94,620,925; 102,966,710 78,506,417 83, 262, 695 94,311.883 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |..... shite rea 130,847,423] 167,013,618 82,564,479] 130,277,157] 153,118,718 
Customs duty collected...... $ |.0000......... 15,476, 165 16,380, 605 11,797,596 13,167,228] 14,535,596 
Bank debits to Individual 
accounts........... as Canard Wn a ca tala 3,866, 181,970) 4, 431,843,134] 3,399,113,036] 4,274,077,902! 4,150,724, 796 
Bank notes in circulation...... SURG. NOR 186,086,685} 186,631,654} 162,029,910} 182,747,049] 180,859,206 
Bank deposits, SAVIDES........ 8 fr... cc. cee 1,520, 285,026] 1,523,495,911] 1,466,081,100 1, 444,528,540} 1,430, 955, 703 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,230, 985,708} 1,237,957,932| 1,090,011,806] 1,082, 732,324] 1,079,401, 147 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
CORBIGN SEOOKE 50004 vpiv'e's's epee dais an pheeWbdwidae 174-0 174-6 149-3 144-0 139-0 
ETelerVed SCOCKB STL bee ee |, Oks ee oe 107-4 104-0 111-5 111-8 110-8 
ota rane (bs. asaya. g's ay. ce RRR POE ae Metal nae cle ee om aies 112-3 112-2 
(?)(3)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
number (1913=100)........ 146-7 146-7 148-6 11-3 151-8 152-2 
(8)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
Ob cerMcnstta ata Lore ic ee a 21 55 21-56 21-52 21-41 21-37 21-27 
(4) Business failures, number........ 185 211 174 210 182 162 
(4)Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,241,169 8,042,743 3,287,479 3,249,415 3,109, 087 2,529,437 
(8)(®)Employment, Index Number, 
Employers pay roll figures. 109-1 116-7 118-9 100-7 108-1 108-8 
(3)(6) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)....... 6-6 4-2 3-1 6-6 5-2 3-9 
Eimigration. ..3...) minded... gabe he wie 5, 51 6,844 3, 692 4,566 5,904 | 
Railway— 
(7)Car loadings, revenue, 
freight... bre cee M: cars 220,814 252,589 346, 801 243 , 235 247, 583 812,583 
(8)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 18; STE SOF Me bees coe’ 23,075,115 DS BLL Gallen cokpsepreme cer 21,086,341 
(®)Operating expenses...... Sith Widen Bie aR eee Sse 19,390, 212 16,492, 282 17, 252, 855 16,778,024 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... Sib) EA 21,092,079 24,358, 668 15,320, 285 18,767,251 21,993,751 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
all lines “oc ee Sich sie, aa. 17,935,323 17,052,558 13, 442,249 17,094,084 15,617,957 
Steam railways, freight in 
CORUEIER SY Ss. LORE ONS ati. See Ae. AI ee ee 5,470,742, 835| 3,227, 187,540] 3,835, 711,036] 4,787,203, 808 
Building permits.............. Brbiet ty cl hia ioe 16, 742, 139 15,822,401 , 708, 90 11,744,094 12,857, 622 
(°)Contracts awarded......... $ 41,962,000 18,905,000 29,038,200 20,480,000 36,853, 700 30,260,500 
Mineral production— 
PigiTonst a. Wn. Be tons| Syjce aly Laas 103, 450 05, 426 65, 006 63,197 87,989 
Steel ingots and castings..... GORS | seen. jaurretes« 103, 054 108, 463 84,295 96, 248 80,730 
Ferroalloyal 0 . 8 oN. tons | Osea 5,160 4,532 4,619 4,353 4,512 
Byori ROR Re MN OG entails WS LONE) aan sta ed iaile scons 1,518, 635 1,694, 572 1,683, 476 1,866,715 1,746,976 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 720, 892 535,821 759, 432 773,808 651, 649 1,056, 731 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pale eS 71,914,000 82,711,000 51,624,000 58,570,000 54,914,000 
Rubber imports... 8... s0sehaee Mos Noel ee ee 5,865,000 6,270,000 5,129,000 5, 156, 000 4,292,000 
Wottomimportss..2 ae Lbs tern eae amt 17,487,000 16,955,000 19,635,000 19, 198, 000 11,987,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- { 
MUD IS Sh he a ate tae An ba. ital. |. Saher ee 196,018,977} 252,591,464)  212,560,964].............. 243,914,766 
Flour production.............. bbisi |); 12.00 52 2 seeee eae ements he ee 2,175,000 1,579, 000 1, 767,000 2,120,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Ibs nls. ety. eat 102,311,000 96, 937,000 30,841,000 120,791,000 98,346, 000 
Output of central electric sta- { 
tions, daily average........ kaw baie esac ieee 46,396,000 47,$26, 000 42,712.000 44,121,000 43, 843 000 
(11)Sales of insurance.......... Sicdde . geuikonercs. 56, 223 , 000 54,498, 000 47,270,600 48,580, 000 44,639,000 
INGWADIIMG et er ee CONUS. os sae ees 208 , 484 223.645 186,721 181,600 190,293 
Automobiles, passenger............0/...0cc0eeeeee 6, 734 8,154 6, 705 2,234 5,173 
(22) Index of physical volume of { 
DUSINESS Ue ee es. ek edn ee ee 165-4 183-8 159-0 157-9 148-0 
Industrial production...)...5...)... 00.000. 006 165-3 175-9 160-3 161-5 151-0 
PA BUUIAGIUTIOS yy iene ciglere SEE the v pam» un > fervent 170-2 173-6 147-0 140-6 140-3 


~ 


(2) Revised. (2) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 

(3) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (4) Bradstreet. 

(6) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. (*) Figures for end of previous months. 

(7) Figures for four weeks ending January 26, 1929, and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. (*) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(°) MacLean’s Building Review. (41) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn. 


(2) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. Industrial commodity production includes torestry, mining, 
manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and auto- 
mobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of 
butter and cheese. 
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group was only fair, with plenty of applicants 
available. Some slight improvement in coal 
mining conditions was noted, although the in- 
dustrial dispute in the Drumheller district was 
still interfering with the normal progress of 
the industry. Casual demands for general la- 
bourers were easily filled from available ap- 
plicants. The number of vacancies for women 
domestic workers showed no increase, nor did 
the applicants for such work appear to be any 
more numerous. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia appeared to be quite active, 
and some vacancies for additional workers were 
being registered. Although the mines were not 
taking on more workers, the industry as a 
whole seemed to be quite busy. Building and 
construction were fairly active for the season 
of the year. Manufacturing industries showed a 
normal volume of production. Demands for 
women domestic workers remained steady with 
Vancouver reporting shortages in some lines. 
Employment conditions, generally speaking, 
appeared to be quite favourable throughout 
British Columbia for the time of year. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 1929, 
involved much the same pro- 
portion of the reported payrolls as on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. Employment in recent months 
has been maintained at an exceptionally high 
level, so that many employers took advantage 
of the opportunity of closing their entire 
plants during the holiday season for necessary 
repairs and inventories, aS well as to provide 
a vacation for their staffs. The year-end 
epidemic of influenza which prevailed in 
many areas, also resulted in reduced employ- 
ment. Despite these factors, the situation 
continued better than on the corresponding 
date in any other year since the record was 
instituted. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics tabulated returns from 6,358 firms, whose 
payrolls declined from 983,698 persons on De- 
cember 1, to 918,780 at the beginning of 
January. Reflecting this contraction, the in- 
dex (based upon the average in 1926 as 100), 
stood at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with 116-7 in the preceding month, and 
with 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88-8 on the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being most extensive. 
In the Maritime Provinces, the recession took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
tion, while mining was also rather slacker, 
but logging and transportation showed sea- 


IG MPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


sonally heightened activity. In Quebec, 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion reported especially pronounced _ losses, 
while the tendency was also unfavourable in 
logging, mining and trade. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing, construction and transportation 
registered the greatest losses, but logging and 
trade showed improvement. In the Prairie 
Provinces, construction and transportation ‘re- 
ported the most noteworthy decrease; on the 
other hand, iron and steel and logging in- 
dicated increased activity. In British Colum- 
bia, lumber factories, logging and construc- 
tion recorded important curtailment, while 
there were smaller losses in food, electric cur- 
rent and other factories and in mining and 
trade. ; 

There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, Montreal, Quebec, Téronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities and Winnipeg reporting reduced em- 
ployment, while practically no change was 
shown in Vancouver. In Montreal, important 
declines were noted in construction, trans- 
portation and manufacturing. In Quebec, 
manufactures, shipping and construction re- 
ported losses in employment. In Toronto, 
there were contractions in manufacturing and 
also in construction and transportation, but 
trade showed improvement. In Ottawa, 
manufactures and construction indicated sea- 
sonal curtailment, while little general change 
occurred in other industries. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing showed reduced activity, while 
only small changes took place in other groups. 
In Windsor and the Adjacent Border. Cities, 
manufacturing and building were dull. In 
Winnipeg, manufacturing and _ construction 
registered the greatest declines, but transpor- 
tation and communications were also slacker. 
In Vancouver, employment in manufactures, 
construction and trade showed a falling-off, 
while transportation afforded increased em- 
ployment. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, logging, 
mining and communications, while services 
and retail trade recorded gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1929. 


Further increases in the 
TRADE volume of unemployment 
UNION were reported among local 
REPORTS. trade unions at the close of 


December than in the pre- 
vious month, attributable in part to holiday 
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elosings and subsequent inventory periods 
augmented by mid-winter slackness in various 
lines of business. The situation in Canada as 
a whole, however, remained unchanged during 
December from that of the same month a 
year ago, the percentages of inactivity at 
the close of both months being identical. 
Durjng December reports were tabulated from 
a total of 1,695 labour organizations, covering 
a membership of 190,889 persons, 12,553 of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, a 
percentage of 6-6 in contrast with 4:2 per 
sent of inactivity in November and with 6:6 
per cent in December, 1927. New Brunswick 
and British Columbia unions were the only 
enes to record improvement over November 
and this was slight, while in the remaining 
provinces the general trend was adverse. Re- 
ductions in activity in building and construc- 
tion operations. influenced the situation to a 
considerable degree in several of the prov- 
inces, principally Ontario and combined in 
Quebec with recessions in the garment trades 
were practically responsible for the unem- 
ployment gain in that province being the 
most outstanding. Expansion in employ- 
ment was recorded in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia during the month under review 
when compared with December a year ago 
which the reductions in employment afforded 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta members were 
just sufficient to counteract. 


A review in greater detail of the unem- 
ployment situation at the close of December 
1928 as indicated by local trade unions is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of De- 


EMPLOYMENT cember, 1928, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REporRTS. Canada made 28,425 refer- 


ences of persons to positions, 
and effected a total of 22,529 placements. The 
number of placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the month was 12,166, of 
which 9,046 were of men and 3,120 of women 
workers. In casual work the offices made 
10,363 placements. Employers notified the 
Service of 23,708 vacancies, of which 14,014 
were for men and 9,694 for women. The num- 
ber of registrations for work was 22,114 of 
men and 9,812 of women, a total of 31,926 
applications. Compared with the preceding 
month, and also with December a year ago, 
the transactions of the offices show a slight 
decline, the records for November, 1928, show- 
ing 28,656 vacancies offered, 40,924 applica- 
tions made, and 27,318 placements effected, 


while in December, 1927, there were recorded 
24,384 vacancies, 34,149 applications for work, 
and 23,374 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of December, 
1928, may be found elsewhere in this issue, 
and on another page will be found a state- 
ment of the activities of the offices for the 
last quarter of the same year. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 63 cities 
AWARDED. during December was $16,- 


742,139 as compared with 
$15,822,401 in November, 1928, and with $11,- 
755,566 in December, 1927. 


The Maclean Building Review ee ietes 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in January, 1929, at $41,- 
962,900, setting a new record for this month. 
Of this amount $20,064,000 was for engineering 
construction; $16,895,900 was for business 
buildings; $925,500 was for industrial work. 

The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during January, 1929,, by provinces was as 
follows: Ontario, $12,473,000; Quebec, $4,578, 
900; New Brunswick, $71,500; Nova Scotia, 
$4,500; Prince Edward Island, $17,500; British 
Columbia, $7,710,100; Alberta, $824,500; 
Saskatchewan, $595,700; Manitoba, $15,687,- 
200. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 124. 

The expansion in the physical volume of 
business in Canada during 1928 was highly 
satisfactory, an index combining the main 
lines of business activity in physical units ~ 
averaging 15-5 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. The majority of the indexes of 
physical volume maintained in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and published in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, show 
that there were marked advances in most 
lines over the preceding year. 

In the first half of the year, the building in- 
dustry was especially active, contracts awarded 
and building permits establishing for the year 
new high records in the history of the Dom- 
inion. The increase in the output of copper 
and nickel was the striking feature in the min- 
ing industry. General manufacturing produc- 
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tion showed an increase of about 14-5 per 
cent, according to an index embracing the 
principal commodities. The imports of raw 
cotton showed an increase during the latter 
half of the year, indicating that preparations 
are being made for increased production. The 
production of steel established a new record 
for the post-war period. More motor cars 
were produced than in any previous year, and 
the output of tires and gasoline broke all prev- 
ious records. The expansion in the production 
of newsprint was continued throughout 
1928. The production of flour and re- 
fined sugar was greater during the latter 
half of the year. The export of semi- 
manufactured lumber was about the only 
factor to show a substantial decline. Revenue 
carloadings, mainly reflecting the heavy move- 
ment of grain, showed an increase of 9 per 
cent, over the preceding year. ‘The export of 
wheat and flour also accounted in part for the 
increase in merchandise exports to the second 
highest total in history surpassed only under 
the abnormal war-time conditions of 1917. 
The increase in the imports over 1927 was 
about 12:5 per cent. Active conditions in 
Canadian industry attracted a greater number 
of workers, the employment situation through- 
out Canada being decidedly more favourable 
than in any other year on record from 1920 to 
the present. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in December, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $94,620,925 as compared 
with $102,966,710 in the preceding month and 
with $83,262,695 in December, 1927. The chief 
imports in December, 1928, were: Iron and its 
products, $20,268,345; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $16,214,684; Non-metallic min- 
erals and products, $14,226,306. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
December, 1928, amounted to $130,847,423, as 
compared with $167,013,618 in November, 
1928, and with $130,277,157 in December, 1927. 
The chief exports in December, 1928, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $64,032,940; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $24,577,110; Animals and animals pro- 
ducts, $13,391,022. 

In the nine months ending December, 1928, 


exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,071,647,164 and imports $936,349,917. 


EXTERNAL 
"TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1929, was only about two-thirds of 
that in December, 1928, although the number 
of workpeople involved was considerably 
greater. The time loss in man working days 
was also less than in January, 1928. There 
were in existence during the month, eight dis- 
putes, involving 754 workpeople, and resulting 
in a time loss of 5,724 working days, as com- 
pared with eight disputes, involving 449 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss of 8,628 
working days in December. In January, 1928, 
there were on record ten disputes involving 
517 workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
8,029 working days. Four new disputes com- 
menced during January but none of the eight 
disputes recorded terminated during the 
month. At the end of January, therefore, 
there were on record eight disputes affecting 
754 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and Jockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was little changed at $11.30 for the 
beginning of January, 1929; as compared with 
$11.31 for December, 1928; $11.19 for January, 
1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; $11.63 for Jan- 
uary, 1926; $10.77 for January, 1925; $10.78 
for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 1923; 
$11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for January, 
1921; $15.30 for January, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.42 for January, 
1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. The most 
important change was a fall in the price of 
eggs, while less important declines occurred in 
the prices of bacon, lard, evaporated apples 
and granulated sugar. The prices of beef, 
veal, milk, butter, cheese, rolled oats, rice, 
beans and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.55 at the 
beginning of January, 1929, as compared with 
$21.56 for December, 1928; $21.41 for January, 
1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for Jan- 
uary, 1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 
for January, 1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; 
$21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 
for January, 1920; $19.61 for January, 1918; 
and $1449 for January, 1914. Fuel showed 
little change. No changes were reported in 
rent. 
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In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has been revised and calculated on a new base, 
with 1926 as 100. This index stood at 94-5 
for January, 1929, the same level as for De- 
eember, 1928, as compared with 97-3 for 
January, 1928. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
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group were considerably higher, while the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
the Iron and its Products group, and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group also 
showed slight increases. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group declined, while the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group was unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929 


URING the month of January the De- 
partment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the employing printers of Calgary and the 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449; (2) 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, East- 
ern Lines, and certain of its employees, be- 
ing locomotive firemen and hostlers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; and (3) the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 591, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in October, 1927, to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company and certain of its employ- 
ees in the Mechanical Department at the 
Angus Shops, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was reconvened by the Minister of Labour 
on January 9, 1929, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon a question which 
had arisen respecting the meaning of one 
of the recommendations contained in the 
Board’s report dated January 14, 1928. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows:— 
Professor Edouard Montpetit, of Montreal, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members, Sir William 
Stavert, of Montreal, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the company, and Mr. J. T. Foster, also 
of Montreal, nominated by the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Locomotive Firemen and Hosilers 


On January 18 the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to which had been referred for 
adjustment certain matters in dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Eastern Lines, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being locomotive firemen and _ host- 
‘ lers, members of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. Fourteen 
hundred employees were stated to be affected 
by the dispute, which grew out of failure 
by the parties concerned to agree upon the 
adoption of a proposed revision of one of 
the articles of their schedule. The personnel 
of the Board established in this matter was 
as follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice W. 
L. Bond, of Montreal, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, the company’s nominee; and 
Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., of Montreal, the 
employees’ nominee. The text of the unani- 
mous findings of the Board is given below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Act 
R.S.C., 1927, and of a dispute between 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Lines), employers, and certain 
of its employces being locomotive firemen 
and hostlers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
employees. 

The Hon. Peter Heenan, a Member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, 
and Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation constituted under date of De- 
cember 19, 1928, for the investigation of the 
dispute above mentioned, respectfully — sets 
forth as follows: 

The dispute referred to this Board is stated 
in the application to be—“Failure to agree 
upon the adoption of an intended revision by 
the Company of Article 31 of schedule to 
which locomotive firemen and hostlers object.” 


To 
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This Article 31, in its original form, is part 
of a tripartite agreement between The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and it contains provisions affecting the 
engineers, and also the firemen and engine- 
men. 

The engineers desire a revision of this 
article, and the proposed revision relates, 
inter alia, to an increase in the maximum and 
minimum mileage applicable to “spare” engi- 
neers, and the putting into effect of new regu- 
lations governing the maximum mileage of all 
engineers, and alterations in the method of 
computation of such mileage. 

It is the contention of the present applicants 
that such revision affects, adversely, the pro- 
visions of the agreement as respects firemen— 
parties to such agreement, and they accord- 
ingly oppose it. The applicants submit that 
the result of the proposed revision is to alter 
the terms whereby “spare” engineers are de- 
moted to firemen, and as a consequence the 
position of junior firemen is seriously affected 
inasmuch as they become more liable to 
periods of unemployment, and that the posi- 
tions of senior firemen would be affected by 
demotion. ‘The applicants also oppose the 
alterations in the computation of mileage, 
for similar reasons. 

The Engineers on the other hand have con- 
tended before another Board and with the 
company that the proposed revision is a fair 
one. 

It will be seen at once that the dispute was 
really one between two classes of employees 
rather than one between employer and em- 
ployees, until the company gave notice that 
it would proceed to put the new rule into 
effect. The company now contends that the 
new rule is a fair one between the two classes 
of employees affected. 

The proposed revision not having been put 
into effect by the company, the Brotherhoed 
of Locomotive Engineers applied for a Board, 
which was granted, and that Board heard the 
application of the engineers for the enforce- 
ment of the article as revised. That Board 
made a report on the 25th of November, 1928, 
and based it, principally, on the effect of 
Article No. 24 of the joint agreement. 

The portion of the article to whitch that 
Board referred reads as follows:— 

“(a) The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates and working agreements for 
locomotive engineers shall be vested in the 
regularly constituted committee of locomotive 
engineers. 

That Board, accordingly, affirmed the prin- 
ciple that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
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Engineers was entitled to enter into an agree- 
ment with the company for the revision of 
Article 31 in the interests of the Engineers, 
and concluded that the company would be 
justified in giving effect to its provisions as 
so revised and as set out in its report. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen then applied for a Board, con- 
tending that Article 31 forms part of an 
agreement to which they also were parties, 
and the effect of such proposed revision is 
adverse to their interests. They point out 
that Article 24 (a), on which the former 
Board relied, is followed by another section 
—24 (b)—, in similar terms, granting to the 
firemen similar rights. 

Article 24 (b) reads as follows:— 

“(b) The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates, and working agreements for 
locomotive firemen and hostlers shall be vested 
in the regularly constituted committee of loco- 
motive firemen.” 

The present applicants accordingly oppose 
the enforcement of the Revision of Article 31, 
in respect to which they do not agree. 

The present Board was constituted to con- 
sider this latter application which stated that 
there was a failure to agree upon the adop- 
tion of an intended revision by the company 
of Article 31. 

The company is thus placed in a dilemma 
arising out of a difference between two classes 
of its employees, and the present dispute 
(as already pointed out) is in reality not 
between employer and employee but between 
employees—a matter not contemplated by the 
provisions of the Act under which this Board 
has been constituted. 

This Board met on the 7th of January, 
1929, and heard the representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, as also the evidence then sub- 
mitted on its behalf, and has also subse- 
quently examined the documentary evidence 
fyled. It also heard the representatives of 
the company and examined the evidence sub- 
mitted on its behalf. 

Two representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotives Engineers were also in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Board, and on 
the invitation of the Board they outlined the 
position of that Brotherhood. 

There is undoubtedly some evidence before 
this Board tending to establish that the in- 
terests of the present applicants may be ad- 
versely affected as a result of putting, into 
effect the proposed revision, although the 
representatives of the company heard before 
this Board do not share that view. But as 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
is not a party to the present proceedings, it 
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does not appear to this Board that all possible 
avenues have been fully explored which might 
conceivably lead to a reconciliation or at 
least a modification of the conflicting views 
of the parties chiefly concerned. There did 
exist until recently a method whereby ques- 
tions of this nature could be referred to arbi- 
tration as between the Brotherhoods con- 
cerned. As a result of the abrogation of what 
is known as the “Chicago Agreement,” this 
method unfortunately no longer exists. 

This Board accordingly recommends that 
the putting into effect of the proposed re- 
vision of Article 31 be postponed for a reason- 


able period so as to permit the Department 
of Labour to endeavour to arrange without 
delay a conference between representatives 
of the two Brotherhoods with a view of 
bringing about a possible reconciliation or 
modification of their conflicting views. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. L. BOND, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) I. PITBLADO, 
(Sgd.) R. L. CALDER. 


MontreaL, January 16, 1929. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Employing Printers of Calgary and 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449 


A report was received on January 21, 1929, 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established on the joint application 
of the employing printers of Calgary and the 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449. The 
Board was composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Harry W. Lunney, of Calgary, chair- 
man, appointed on the recommendation of the 
other members, and Messrs. James H. Garden 
and Andrew Davison, both of Calgary, nomin- 
ated by the employers and employees, re- 
spectively. The matters in dispute related to 
a& minimum wage scale, the employment of 
non-union men when the union is unable to 
furnish union men promptly, employment of 
apprentices and scale of wages for apprentices. 
Forty employees were stated to be directly 
concerned in the controversy. The text of 
the Board report follows. 


. Report of Board 


Both parties have agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Board. 


The Board finds as follows:— 


1. Re Minimum Wage Scale. That from 
and after the 28th day of January, A.D. 
1929, for a period of one year ending the 27th 
day of January, A.D. 1930, the minimum scale 
for journeymen printers shall be at the rate 
of $1 per hour for day work, night work to be 
paid at the rate of $3 per week higher than 
day work. 


2. If at any time the local union shall fail 
to promptly furnish as many competent com- 
positors as the employer requires, the em- 
ployer shall be at liberty to engage the re- 
quired additional compositors anywhere with- 
out reference to their being members of the 
union or not and all persons employed under 


such conditions shall make application for 
admission to membership in the union, upon 
the same terms and conditions as now govern 
the admission of others. In the event of their 
not being admitted to membership in the 
union, they shall be dismissed within one 
week after the union shall have notified the 
employer of its ability to furnish competent 
union help, and further that the agreed scale 
of wages, hours of employment, and working 
conditions shall apply to such persons during 
the period of their employment. 


3. The number of apprentices in job offices 
shall not be greater than one for the first five 
(5) journeymen regularly employed, two up 
to ten (10) journeymen, and one additional 
apprentice for each ten (10) journeymen there- 
after; provided, however, that no more than 
five (5) apprentices shall be employed in 
any one office; provided, further, that in any 
office where five (5) or more journeymen are 
regularly employed and where there is one 
apprentice when such apprentice has served 
three years, the office shall be entitled to an 
additional apprentice. 


4. The following scale shall be paid to 
apprentices duly registered: 


First year, one-fifth of journeymen scale; 

Second year, one-quarter of journeymen 
scale; 

Third year, one-third of journeymen scale; 

Fourth year, one-half of journeymen scale; 

Fifth year, two-thirds of journeymen scale. 


It being understood and agreed that the 
present rate of pay to apprentices shall con- 
tinue until the next adjustment date. 


(Sgd.) H. W. Lunney, 
(Sgd.) James H. Garpen, 
(Sgd.) ANDREW Davison. 


rf 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Hull Electric Company and Its 
Street Railway Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
differences between the Hull Electric Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Stréet and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, were forwarded to the 
Department of Labour on January 31. The 
dispute related to demands made by the em- 
ployees for increased wages and improved 
working conditions, ninety employees being 
directly affected. The report was signed by 
the ehairman, Dr. Adam Shortt, and the 
Board member representing the employees, 
Mr. W. L. Best, and recommended a wage 
increase of two cents an hour for conductors 
and motormen, to date from December 6, 
1928. Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, the employer’s 
member of the Board, did not concur in this 
recommendation and submitted a minority 
report on February 1. The text of the 
majority and minority reports follows. 


Report of Board 
Orrawa, January 31, 1929. 


In the matter of a dispute between the Hull 
Electric Company, employer, and Divi- 
sion No. 591 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, employees. 


On the application of the employees, a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Department of Labour, con- 
sisting of Mr. W. L. Best, nominated by the 
employees, Mr. H. P. Hill, nominated by the 
company, and Dr. Adam Shortt, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of the 
other members. 

After a full hearing and consideration of the 
case as presented by the two parties respec- 
tively, but without the Board being able to 
reach a unanimous conclusion, the Chairman 
and Mr. W. L. Best beg to submit the follow- 
ing report. 

As indicated in a letter, dated May 30, 1928, 
addressed by a committee of the employees 
to the Manager of the company, a copy of 
which was submitted to the Department of 
Labour, certain demands were made upon the 
company for improved wages and better 
working conditions. The latter covered quite 
a variety of matters relating, chiefly, to the 
betterment of conditions in the operation of 
the cars, and the question of overtime allow- 
ances during certain periods. It was found 
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that practically all of the matters covered in 
this section could be amicably adjusted. But 
when it came to the claims of the employees 
involving an increase of wages, the Company 
declined to concede any increase whatever. 


The employees had made claims for an in- 
crease of wages of from ten to twenty cents 
per hour. This meant, substantially, an in- 
crease of from one to two dollars per day, 
and would have placed them much above 
most of the employees, in similar positions, 
throughout Canada. They submitted as evi- 
dence in support of their claims, various fig- 
ures purporting to represent the cost of living 
in the shape of quantities of articles required, 
and current prices for the same. These repre- 
sentations certainly paralleled in extravagance 
the claims for increased wages. 

The company, on its side, claimed that it 
could not pay any increase of wages, alleging 
that, under existing conditions as to fares 
obtained and costs involved in operating the 
system, it had to meet annual deficits. It is 
obvious, however, that such a statement, even 
if true, could not be held as justifying a claim 
for a special reduction in the rates paid by 
the company in the purchase of their cars, 
rails and other equipment of the system. Nei- 
ther could it, therefore, be taken as justifying 
the reduction of a fair market rate for the 
purchase of the labour employed. The only 
practical conclusion from the claims of the 
company must be, that if it cannot operate 
its system at a profit under normal conditions, 
it must improve its income, sell the system 
to parties who could make it remunerative, 
or abandon it altogether. The latter decision 
would leave the service of local transportation 


in the area now served to, say, the motor 


buses which now compete with it, and whieli 
require a much less costly equipment in both 
capital outlay and wages, and might thus 
serve the public at a profit. 

Obviously, the practical solution of the 
problem faced by the Board was but slightly 
aided by the chief evidence as submitted by 
either the company or their employees. The 
Board had, therefore, to face the situation 
on such more practical evidence as could be 
obtained from the respective parties, and from 
comparisons with similar conditions through- 
out the country and especially in the neigh- 
bourhood. The members of the Board found 
themselves unable to reach a unanimous con- 
clusion in the matter of wages. The chair- 
man and Mr. Best, however, have reached 
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certain conclusions, which may be summarized 
as follows:— 

(a) The employees of the Hull Electric 
Railway, other than the motormen and con- 
ductors, are now in receipt of wages, rela- 
tively higher than as received by similar em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

(b) To relatively equalize the rates of wages 
paid by the company, the motormen and 
conductors should be allowed an increase of 
two cents an hour. 

(c) If this equalization is made, in view cf 
the general cost of living in Hull and Aylmer 
where most of the employees of the company 
reside, the average return for their wages to 
the employees of the company would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to that which exists in 
Ottawa, the nearest comparable centre. 

It is recommended that the increase of 
wages, as here proposed, should begin from 
December 6, 1928, when the first proceedings 
took place in connection with the formation 
and sittings of the Board. 


(Sgd.) ADAM SHORTT, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) WM. L. BEST, 


Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 


Orrawa, February 1, 1929. 

Hon. Perer Heenan, M_P., 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Re Industrial Dispute Investigation Act and 
re differences as between the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, 
members of Division No. 691, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

Dear Sir,—It is a matter of sincere regret 
to me that I am unable to agree with my 
colleagues on the Board in the recommenda- 
tion that the motormen and conductors should 
receive an increased wage of two cents per 
hour. Particularly is this a source of regret 
in view of the fact that our relations have 
been most pleasant and I have a high regard 
and great respect for both of them. 

My colleagues are of opinion that the con- 
ductors and motormen are not paid sufficient- 
ly, having regard to what is being paid to 
the other employees of the company, and for 
this reason recommend an increase of two 
cents an hour to the conductors and mocor- 
men. With this finding and recommendation 
I cannot agree. No figures were given to us 
to enable\us to make a comprehensive study 
or survey of what was paid employees of street 
railways in Eastern Canada other than the 
conductors and motormen. From a study of 


the meagre figures given and from what J 
could gather from the reports of your Depart- 
ment as to what was paid similar classes of 
labour, i.e., blacksmiths, carpenters, electric- 
ians, etc., in manufacturing plants, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that these cther em- 
ployees are being paid on a somewhat gener- 
cus scale in comparison with what is being 
paid to the conductors and motormen, but I 
disagree with my colleagues on the manner 
in which they propose to deal with this situa- 
tion. For reasons which I explain later, I 
find that the conductors and motormen are 
now being paid generous wages and, if the 
situation is to be dealt with at all, I am in- 
clined to the opinion from the figures fur- 
nished us that the wages paid the other em- 
ployees should be reduced. As the company, 
however, has not raised this question and the 
situation has been in existence for a number 
of years and the conductors and motormen 
are not complaining about it, I do not make 
any such finding or recommendation. I deal, 
therefore, in this report, only with the prob- 
lem as to whether or not the conductors and 
motormen, under all the circumstances, are 
now receiving fair and proper wages. 


As the Hull Electrie Company is a public 
utility corporation furnishing service to ‘he 
citizens of Hull, I have felt that the matters 
submitted to the Board should be considered 
having in mind, firstly, the interests of the 
public, secondly, the demands of the em- 
ployees, and, thirdly, the position of the em- 
ployer. 

The company has not only never earned a 
dividend since its inception, but has, during 
the last few years, suffered very heavy de- 
ficits. It is operating under an old franchise, 
is limited to a five-cent fare, and is subject 
to the competition of an unlimited number of 
buses operating through the city of Hull and 
on the highway between Hull and Aylmer. It 
is, therefore, clear that, as the public pays 
for the service given, any increase in the cost 
of service must be borne by the public either 
in increased fares or depreciation in the facili- 
ties furnished. The present agreement be- 
tween the company and the city of Hull 
expires on the first day of May this year 
and a new agreement will then have to be 


negotiated. The affairs of the company will 


then undergo minute scrutiny and the cost 
of the service will be one of great local public 
interest. The citizens of Hull, therefore, have 
an unusual interest in the present application. 

The employees are entitled without any 
question to fair and reasonable wages and I 
assume that the citizens of Hull desire that 
they receive same, but I also assume that, in- 
asmuch as these citizens in the final analysis 
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pay and will pay the wages, they do not 
desire that these wages be more than what 
is fair and reasonable. 

The usual method of determining what is a 
fair and reasonable wage is by comparing the 
wages paid with wages paid in other places 
for similar services and by a comparison of 
wages paid other classes of labour in other 
places compared with wages paid the same 
classes of labour in the locality in which this 
problem arises. In the present instance I 
think it a fair and proper test as to the fuir- 
ness of the wages paid the conductors and 
motormen to ascertain (1) what is paid to 
conductors and motormen by street railways 
in other places of similar size, and (2) to 
compare the wages paid other classes of labour 
in Ottawa with what is paid the same classes 
of labour in Hull with a view to ascertaining 
whether the difference between the varicus 
seales of wages is approximately the same. 

The motormen and conductors are now paid 
45 cents an hour when operating two men 
cars, and 49 cents an hour when operating 
one man cars. These wages were agreed on 
in 1923 and have been in force since then. 
As it is the employees who have applied for 
the increase, the onus is on them to satisfy the 
Board that they are justified in their request. 

Both the employer and the employees filed 
statements with the Board showing what was 
paid motormen and conductors in virtually 
every place in North America where a street 
railway is in operation. I have discarded all 
the figures with the exception of those deal- 
ing with the smaller places in Eastern Canada. 
The wages paid throughout the West are 
higher than are paid in the East. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows what is paid the op- 
erators of one man cars in every small local- 
ity in Eastern Canada. I have included the 
City of Quebec in this tabulation, although it 
cannot be accurately described as one of the 
small places. 


Operators of One-Man Cars 


per hour 
Cape Breton Electric Co. 46c. 


Cornwall Railway Light ‘and Power 


Goel 2 44 
Hydro Electric! Railways, Guelph. «etd 
International Transit Co., Sault Ste. 

Marie.. . 45 
Kitchener and Waterloo Railway. mas 
Moncton Tramways.. .. &. $26 
New Brunswick Power Co. es ieee. 
Brantford Municipal Ry.. 50 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 

Ry 52 
Nova Scotia ‘Tramways and Power Co. 50 
Oshawa Railway Co. 43 


Quebee Railway, Light and Power Co. 50 
Sherbrooke Railway and Power Co.. 36 
Three Rivers Traction Company.. .. 48 
Hull-Electrie-Company.. 5. ..-.. .. 49 
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In looking over the above tabulation, it will 
be noticed that the Hull Electric Company 
is, with one or two exceptions, paying higher 
wages to the motormen and conductors than 
in any of the places mentioned. The aver- 
age is 454 cents, and if Moncton and Sher- 
brooke, which seem unduly low, are left out, 
the average is 47 cents, or two cents less 
than the Hull Company is paying. If to the 
above list is added what is paid motormen 
and conductors in Hamilton, London, Wind- 
sor, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, the aver- 
age would be 494 cents an hour. I think it 
is fair to compare the Hull Electric Company 
with the companies operating in Three Rivers 
and Quebec, as it is a fair presumption that 
conditions in these places are somewhat simi- 
lar to conditions in Hull. With Three Rivers 
paying 48 cents, Hull 49 cents and Quebee 
50 cents an hour, how can it be said that the 
Hull Company is not paying a fair wage. 

My colleagues are of the opinion that in 
comparison with what is paid in Ottawa, the 
Hull conductors and motormen are under- 
paid. I disagree entirely with them in this 
opinion. The Ottawa Electric Company is 
financially a very strong corporation, enjoying 
a seven cent fare and peculiarly favorable 
local conditions, and since its inception until 
recently has paid substantial dividends to its 
shareholders. It is paying its motormen and 
conductors from 45 to 50 cents an hour for 
two men cars and five cents additional per 
hour when they operate a one man car. They 
are paid on the basis of a nine hour day, but 
the last hour is fractional, depending on when 
each man’s run is concluded. If its Board of 
Directors, actuated by motives peculiar to the 
company, have agreed to pay generous wages, 
that is no more a reason why the Hull Elec- 
tric Company should raise its wages than it 
is an argument that the Hull Company should 
pay the same scale of wages. It would be 
equally logical to say that, should the Board 
of Directors of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
decide to purchase the most expensive and 
luxurious cars possible, then the Hull Com- 
pany must improve its rolling stock corres- 
pondingly—and this without any reference to 
all the conditions under which the company 
operates. Proximity of locality cannot be 
regarded as a factor. As, however, my col- 
leagues have found that, if two cents increase 
is given to the motormen and conductors, the 
average return for their wages would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to that which exists in 
Ottawa, I have looked into the question of 
the relative rates of wages paid different 
classes of labour in Ottawa and in Hull. I 
have obtained the figures which I am using 
from Report Number 11 of your Department 
dealing with Wages and Hours of Labour in 
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Canada from 1920 to 1927, issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazerre of January, 
1928, and I find that there is a very material 
difference in the rates of wages paid by the 
two municipalities as will be noted from the 
following tabulation: 


Hull Ottawa 
Police. .. .. $1,200 $1,912 
Firemen... .. 1,200 1,751 
Civie labour . 40¢ per hr. 50c per hr. 


This statement shows that relatively the 
conductors and motormen are at present re- 
celving a bigger wage than the other classes 
of labour mentioned. The wages paid the 
police and firemen in Hull are just about two- 
thirds of what they are paid in Ottawa, and 
civic labour in Hull is paid four-fifths of what 
is paid in Ottawa, whereas the conductors 
and motormen in Hull are paid between nine- 
tenths and nine-elevenths of what is being 
paid in Ottawa. Tested by this measure I 
am of opinion that the scale of wages now in 
effect is more than fair to the conductors and 
motormen. In connection with the above 
tabulation, I have not the figures for 1928, 
but I am assuming that there is no very 
material difference between what was paid in 
1927 and what was paid in 1928. 

It has been mentioned that the Hull Com- 
pany is in competition with busses in the 
extension to Aylmer and I should point out 


that, with respect to the Aylmer extension, 


the bus line is very popular, as it drops its 
patrons at their doors, whereas the Railway 
Company runs at some considerable distance 
back from the main road. I feel that what 
is being paid the operators of busses operating 
in competition with the cars of the Hull 
Electric Company is a factor which must be 
considered in determining the wages to be 
paid the operators of the street cars. These 
bus drivers are being paid from 31 to 40 cents 
an hour. 


As mentioned above, the last agreement be- 
tween the Company and the men was made 
in 1923. This agreement was entered into 
without the intervention of a Board of Ar- 
bitration and must therefore be presumed to 
have been fair both to the Company and to 
the employees. In the report mentioned 
above dealing with Wages and Hours of La- 
bour in Canada is a table of index numbers 
of rates of wages for various classes of labour 
in Canada from 1901 to 1927, inclusive. The 
wages paid in 1913, being the year immedi- 
ately before the outbreak of the war, has 
been placed at 100, and the variations in the 
amount paid to employees of Electric Rail- 
ways each year since then has been figured 
in relation to the 1913 wages. This state- 
ment shows that in 1923 the index number of 
100 had risen to 186:°4, and at the end of 
1927 it had risen to the figure of 189.9. This 
indicates that the gross wages paid all the 
employees of all the electric railways 
in Canada, whether privately or municipally 
owned, has risen since the end of 1923 to the 
end of 1927 by 3.5 per cent of the wages for 
1913. I do not know what the wages paid the 
Hull employees in 1913 were, but, if this 
table alone was taken as a test and the 1913 
wage was a fair wage, the utmost the con- 
ductors and motormen would be entitled to 
would be a fraction of a cent per hour, but, 
in view of what I have stated above, I do 
not consider that the Company should be 
obliged to pay that fraction. 


For the reasons stated above I am of 
opinion that the conductors and motormen 
are being paid relatively generous wages and 
I so report. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) H. P. Hu. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during January was 
eight, the same number as in the previous 
month. The time loss for the month, how- 
ever, was lower than in December, and lower 
also than in January, 1928. 








Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
BI AM LOZ socks « seis sles 8 754 5,724 
Dec. 1928..........66. 8 449 8,628 
Jae 1928 eo eee 10 517 8,029 


*Preliminary figures. 


Four disputes, involving 289 workpeople, 
were carried over from December and four 
disputes commenced during January, but none 
of these terminated during the month. At 
the end of January, therefore, there were on 
record eight disputes involving strikes or 
lockouts, as follows: tie cutters, Onion Lake, 
Ont., coal miners, Wayne, Alta., two disputes 
involving clothing factory workers in 
Toronto, Ont., textile factory workers, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
photo engravers, Vancouver, B.C., and 
plumbers at Kingston, Ont. 


—_—s— 
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The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
ess than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days’ or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information hag been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to six such disputes, 
namely; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 
20, 1926; bakers, Montreal, May 1, 1927; 
stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., Septem- 
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ber 21, 1927; fur workers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 10, 1928, and shoe factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., August 13, 1928. The dispute 
involving coal miners at River Hebert, NS., 
since February 1, 1928, carried in this list for 
some months, is recorded as lapsed during 
December, 1928. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 

Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—During Janu- 
ary it was reported that the employees of one 
of the mines involved in this dispute, com- 
mencing August 138, 1928, had voted to resume 
work on the basis of the Conciliation Board’s 
recommendation as to payment per ton 
on a screened coal basis with an increase 
in the rate per ton to offset the miner’s loss. 
Early in February such an agreement is re- 
ported to have been signed, providing also for 
union recognition. During the month an offi- 
cer of the union was arrested in the district on 
a charge of intimidation and a number of men 
reported to be strikers were arrested for assault. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1929 





Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


ef | | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to January, 1929. 


Mininec— 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 


1 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta..... 250 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitied goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
Foronte, Oct, 222.) eee 6 


Clothing factory workers, To- 
TontawOue. $3. Met a... oes 24 


CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 


3,000 |Commenced Aug. 13, 1928, for recognition of union 


and against payment per ton on a screened basis 
witn an increase of 4 cents perton. Unterminated 


150 |jCommenced Aug. 21, 1928, against alleged violation 


of agreement for employment of union members 
only. Unterminated. 


600 {Alleged lockout, commencing Nov. 28, 1928, for 


union agreement. Unterminated. 


234 [Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during January, 1929. 


LoeGine— 
Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.... 90 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
Hton; Onbs mead ries thas Bees 300 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Photo engravers, Toronto, Ont.. 40 
Photo engravers, Vancouver, 
Se ee ee ee, Pea 25 


880 |Alleged lockout, 


360 [Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in piece 


rates. Unterminated. 


500 |Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in work- 


ing conditions involving discharge of employees. 
Unterminated. 
commenced Jan. 7, 1929, of 


union employees. Unterminated. 


100 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in wages and 


shorter hours. Unterminated. 
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Tis Currers, Onton LAKE, Ont.—Employ- 
ees cutting ties ceased work about January 
28 to secure an increase in wages, demand- 
ing $50 per month for men on time rates in- 
stead of $26-$30 and an increase in piece 
rates. No settlement has yet been reported. 


Textitp Facrory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT. 
—Employees in the spinning department of 
a cotton manufacturing establishment in 
Hamilton ceased work on January 30 protest- 
ing against the introduction of changes in 
the methods of production and in working 
conditions, apparently involving the lay- 
ing off of a number of the staff. In a short 
time this made it necessary to close down the 
establishment, thus indirectly involving about 
500 other employees, bringing the’ total num- 
ber affected to about 800. 


PHoto ENaravers, Toronto, Ont.—Photo 
engravers, members of the union, in a print- 
ing establishment in Toronto, were reported 
to have been discharged, and the employer 
announced that the establishment would be 
operated under non-union conditions and that 
non-union employees had _ been secured. 
Toward the end of the month through the 
efforts of the Minister of Labour negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the re-in- 
statement of union employees. 


PuHoto ENGRAVERS, VANCOUVER, B:.C—Em- 
ployees in a number of establishments were 
reported to have ceased work on January 28, 
demanding the 40-hour week instead of the 
44-hour week and an increase in wages from 
$55 per week to $57.50 with further increases 
later. No settlement of the dispute has yet 
been reported. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the LaBour Gazette from month to 

month. A table is given on page 159 sum- 

marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 

and lockouts from 1919 as far as possible to 
date. 

Great Britain 


In the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January preliminary figures are given in a 
report of trade disputes in the year 1928. The 
number of disputes which began during the 
year was 302. In addition, 8 disputes were 
still in progress from the previous year. The 
number of workpeople involved directly and 
indirectly in all disputes in progress was 124,- 
300, and the time loss approximately 1,405,000 
working days. 

The table given below shows the disputes 
for the year classified by industries. Of the 
total number of 124,300 workpeople, approxi- 
mately 44,200 were indirectly involved. 

The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in December, 1928, was 15, while 12 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 27 disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, in which 6,000 workpeople were 
involved; the time loss was 32,000 working 
days. 

Of the 15 disputes beginning in December. 
7 arose on wages questions, 2 on questions of 
working hours and 6 on other questions. 

Settlements were reached in 17 disputes, of 
which 2 were in favour of workpeople, 8 in 
favour of employers and 7 ended i in comprom- 
ise, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1928 


Number | Number} Aggre- 
of of gate 

disputes | work- | duration 

begin- people | in work- 

Groups of industries ning involved | ing days 
in in all of all 

1928 disputes | disputes 


in m 
progress | progress 





Coalitn ming is.ceccpes tot 97 82,300 469,000 
Other mining and quarrying 3 300 9,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc.... 11 700 21,000 
Pongineering ests). fees caven 10 600 4,000 
Shipbuilding a. becuse 23 4,100 16,000 
Other: metal yy) .'s.bis as eke 18 3,500 40,000 
DOXGHG doo. Sie ba coche ohne 33 24,300 695, 000 
Clothing:..%....3..cesceeen 9 1,100 25,000 
Woodworking and furniture. 26 1,100 13,000 

Building, public works con- 
tractine: 6tG..- nent cee 38 3,000 83 , 000 
"TRANSDOEE S61. e004 eas 16 2,000 11,600 

Commerce, distribution and 
Finance rin «dares chon eee ek 6 300 8,000 
Other se.cte eee 12 1,000 11,000 
“Lotaluns aby or 302 | 124,300 | 1,405,000 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
November was 380 and 55 were still in effect 
at the end of the month, involving 48,273 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 1,101,- 
111 working days. 


It was reported that between 10,000 and 
12,000 dressmakers in New York City went 
on strike on February 6th for union recogni- 
tion, a 40-hour week and minimum wages of 
$44 a week for operators and yy for cutters 
and pressers. 


, 
q 
| 
q 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1928 
Annual Review of Industrial Disputes 


HE feature of the industrial disputes re- 
cord for Canada in 1928 was the preva- 
lence of strikes and lockouts of short dura- 
tion and of those involving small numbers 
of employees, 39 out of the 101 disputes in 
existence during the year being of less than 
five days with 62 disputes under 15 days, 
while 65 disputes involved less than 100 em- 
ployees. The number of disputes was, there- 
fore, greater than in 1927 with the number of 
employees less, while the time loss in man 
working days was greater than in 1927, a pro- 
tracted strike of coal miners in Alberta with 
two shorter disputes causing a time loss one- 
third of the total for the year. Another im- 
portant feature of the year was the large num- 
ber of strikes in the building trades, which 
also caused about one-third of the total time 
loss for the year. ; 
TABLE og ee a AND LOCKOUTS 


4 


Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-} Begin- |} Em- Work- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers ers loss in 
» the the in- in- working 

year year | volved} volved days 
VOGT Ro as 104 104 273 28, 086 632,311 
OS Re Ae 121 121 420 12, 264 120,940 
1903. . <® 146 146 927 50, 041 1,226,500 
1004. Seo 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
T1905 Mean: - 89 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
1906 141 141 | 1,015 26, 050 359,797 
1907 149 144 82 36, 224 621, 962 
1908 68 65 175 25, 293 708 , 285 
YO) eae 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
LOVO AR na 84 82 1,335 21, 280 718, 6385 
AGIA 99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
1012 hae 150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
LOGS eee ae 113 106 } 1,015 39,536 1, 287,678 
HESS ee eee 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
1915 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
191GL Re 75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
LO, ee 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
TOTS ea 196 191 76 68, 489 763,341 
TOPO ME os 298 290 | 1,913 | 138,988 3,942, 189 
1920.32" 285 272 Wi 2738 52,150 86, 754 
19208. ss 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
1922705.....0 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
1028 ree 91 77 419 32,868 768,494 
1920 ater 73 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
1025 cee ae 83 81 510 25, 796 1,743,996 
1926. pers 77 73 598 24,142 296,811 
1927 . dee. 79 72 652 22,683 165, 288 
1928 : 101 97 726 18, 239 238, 132 
Total..}| 8,255*| 3,126 | 18,892*| 926,549*} 25,563,076 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end 
of a year are counted more than once. 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1800 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour Gazerrs each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 


* 


far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables and the annual reviews in 
the Lasour GazertE have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department. During 1928 
there were seven such disputes, involving 101 
employees, making a time loss of twenty-six 
and one-half working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 


the Department, and the methods taken to 


secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns ‘figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. ‘The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 
OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED. IN 1901-1928 


NUMBER OF 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PARTIALLY SUC 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO WON 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO LOST 
INDEFINITE 





120 000 
J10060 
100000 
990050 
80 000 
70 060 
60000 
50000 
40000 
3900009 
20 000 
10060 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1928 
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ber of employees involved in the dispute 
from time to time so far as known. The 
numbers of employees recorded for each dis- 
pute is the number of those directly affected 
that is on strike or locked out and does not in- 
clude those indirectly affected. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 19138, and again in 1917, 
1919, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1928. In metal 
trades no great time loss appeared ex- 
except in 1919, when the strikes in the metal 
trades in various cities and the general strike 
in Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal 
trades’ strike there, caused a time loss of 
about two million days. In 1918, 1920 and 
1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. In 
building and construction considerable time 
loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911, 1919 and 
1928. In transportation there was consider- 
able time loss only in 1901, due to a strike 
of trackmen, in 1908, due to a strike of rail- 
way shop machinists and in 1918 and 1919 
due to numbers of strikes in street railway 
operation, as well as among freight handlers, 
in local transportation, cartage, etc. The 
item “other industries” for 1926 included a 
comparatively large time loss in boot and 
shoe manufacturing. 

From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1903, 1915, 1917 and 1918, but 
were unsuccessful in 1908, 1919, 1923, 1925 
and 1926. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 








Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Number of SaEEEEEEEEEIET wae 
workers involved Per- Per- 
Num-]| cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
1,500 and under 2,500.. 1 1-0} 1,500! 4,500; 1-9 
1,000 and under 1,500. . 2} 2-0) 2,500! 56,400] 23-7 
500 and under 1,000.. 10} 9-9} 7,153) 77,676) 32-6 
250 and under 500.. 9} 8-9] 8,115] 47,525] 20-0 
100.and under 250.. 10 9-9 1,344 6,209 2°6 
50 and under 100.. 21; 20-8 1,380) 16,640} 7-0 
25 and under  50.. 30} 29-7] 1,018] 22,406) 9-4 
Under2s 4... . oe. 18} 17-8 229 6,776) 2-8 
Atala. cat. Atma 101} 100-0} 18,239} 238,132) 100-0 


ment conditions are no longer affected, al- 
though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In 
addition to the list in Table 10 information 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
TIME LOSS 





Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 
Period of working §=|—-—— 
days lost Per- 
Num-} cent | Work- 
ber of ers 
total 
50,000 and under 100,000 i 1-0 1, 200 . 
95,000.and under '50,000}. os. chinese. ole wc com RN Ra ak 
10,000 and under 25,000 5 5:0 2,830 
5,000 and under 10,000 6} 5-9) 3,610 
2,500 and under 5,000 7 6:9 3,551 
1,500and under 2,500 g 8-9 1, 838 
1,000 andunder 1,500 6} 35-9 248 
500 andunder. 1,000 17] 16:8 1,818 
250 and under 500 17; 16-9 1,833 
100 and under 250 11] 10-9 631 
Under 100 ak eee oe 22} 21-8 620 
WOtAl 6 loco knee oes 1011 100-0} 18,239 


TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 





DURATION 
Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 
Period of duration foe 
Per- Per 
Num-j cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
Under 5 days.......... 39} 38-6] 5,038) 11,558) 4-9 
5 days and under 10.. 12} 11-9 2,546] 14,269 6-0 
10 days and under 15.. 11} 10-9} 3,851] 29,851} 12-5 
15 days and under 20.. 5} «4-9 674] 6,256) 2-6 
20 days and under 25.. 6} 5-9 1,665] 29,270} 12-3 
25 days and under 30.. Dd). 45-0 1,107} 24,162! 10-1 
30 days and over...... 19} 18-8 1,579] 64,494) 27-1 
Unterminated or in- 
RUCTINICO <..0i5 «'ceaiae si.sie 4| 4-0; 1,279] 58,272) 24-5 
BE Otel c)..s bose > ake 101} 100-0} 18,239] 238,132) 100-0 


TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 











PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 
Province ——— Ss ——_—|———_——_—_—_——_— 
Per- Per- 
Num-}] cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days j total 
Nova Scotia........... 11] 10-9} 3,811] 10,594) 4-4 
Princebdward Teland tisk. ii | Fact] Saale lacs cee <c}ecs cee 
INGw. Bias ick vers ute ints «<i | dete urca| iets lane’ [ites fae ob Pid ane ars 
Quebecs, ele ue 14 18-8} 38,644] 34,120) 14-3 
Ontario}: 298,455 5i} 50-5} 8,652} 41,191) 17-3 
Manitoba........ 44 4-0 862) 11,042) 4-6 
ener FDL eae 2) 2-0 115 947; 0-4 
one OA NF 10| 9-9} 2,743) 87,057) 36-6 
Bre Columbia...... 8] 67-9} «2,662| 30,506] 12-8 
Interprovincial......... lj 1-0 750| 22,675] 9-6 
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TABLE VI—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
INDUSTRIES 





Num- 
Disputes | ber in- 
volved 


Time loss 


Industry 





Per 
Work- |} Work- | cent 

ber of ers ing fe) 
days | total 


12,562 


EOGGine fe Le Ae 5} 4 
1 1 0; ~=4, 500 


FISHING AND TRAPPING 

MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMBLTING AND 
GQUARRYING........4- 14 5,578! 86,921 

MANUFACTURING:— 
Vegetable foods..... 1; 1-0 73} 4,000} 1-7 
Tobaccoand NOuOrsiok. © ayer. coat ha ee. Sik ele Ie 
Rubber products. ... 3 3-0 1,728) 15,195 6-4 
Other vegetable pro- 


me Or 
ow 


PAN LIN RU LOGE. Mere aOR aeahe «teen. tele tetaps neat. Aad 
Bootsandshoes 
(other than rubber 
and felé) iit. 2s OS 3 3-0 145 
Fur and leather pro- 
ducts (other than - 
boots and shoes) .. 1 
Textiles: Ae x6. gat... 1 
Clothing, including 
knitted goods..... 26) 2 
Saw and planing mill 
products........... 
Other wood products 
Pulp and paper pro- 


1,969 


o 
Go 


20) 1,500 
159 318 


16,036 


50] =: 1,100 
825 


50 800 
100 350 
684; 2,790 


NI HO 


~ bo _ — or at et 
Ce OVO Fe Co St eS 
on 
Or 
owe Co CS SS: YS 


bo bo © WoL 


ee 


LS) 
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~ 
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roductss.© ..oset 2 
Chemical and allied 

PF OGUOESI. .s sqed eso lactpdy: [ses vet [erste ww tale ced dees | eaeterd 
Miscellaneous _ pro- 


4,720 


bo 
So 


ConstRUCTION:— 
Buildings and struc- 
PVSEST Le riod Pai 3,890} 77,903) 32-7 


waterway......... 1} 1-0 30 345] 0-2 
Highway and bridge 

construction....... 375); 2,000} 0-8 
RAilWAYCONStLUSLION|:. eres ls baeetellls coewee. |v dec ee ates cog 
Sip batt dinghy ce Neto hci haters eed ele & «lotedieds Moreen EPO ys 
Waterworks, gas and 

AGW er Gonstruction {1 es Sots Se, fees ote. eee eek 
Miscellaneous _con- 

BURUQUIOUC he cri coon ltr cete so) lncietcwas ftertiotreree ell arr maces etre tess 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

Pusutc UTLITIES:— 
StOAI TAUWAYVB LIT. . Pewee Lebar s | eee Cea del aston ins TRS. 
Milpctrie rail ways. vitsccu. Is clea. sleidtie ate ccc | crcdtu ares hemi 
Water transportation 13 13 
Local transportation. 119} 3,000 
SOL aS eraeiaw vse OMT rite! Satta atreteil ouailine «scala 1 SaeBaotleae 
Telegraphs and tele- 


~ 
—_ 
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be 
oe 
oo 
Lh) 
wo 


xp 
WSCtricity- ana eas, Aw cco | sce ebu leew the Seeee a laee ey 
MiscpllanGoius saan Pelee a tee bly asics <b ediehe SHH Litre 


PINANCH. cote Po cle koe ato ndine Clap eee es ehlbods owen. TORS 
SERVICE:— 
Public administra- 
tion, including 
ESCORT UA CO died es 1g oe es Pia che te east GcsacSecsus casi Oenology 
Recreationalecets nce ste cs lee eine celts el eee 
Custom and repair.. 1 1:0 90 735; = 0-3 
Business and person 
al, including do- 
MOstio. KH eessenlek 1 1-0 18 550} = 0+2 


is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1927: women’s 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, June 30, 
1926, lapsed in July, 1928; electrotypers, To- 
ronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; plumbers, 


Windsor, Unt., April 5, 1927, settled Au- 
gust 11, 1928; and sheet metal workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927. Also 


during 1928 the following disputes included 
in Table X were added to this list: bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; fur workers, 
Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, and shoe fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, Ont., August 13, 1928. 


The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the 
year 1928:— 


Loccine.—The five strikes in logging occur- 
red in Northern Ontario, one in June and the 
others in the last quarter of the year. All in- 
volved pulpwood cutters and were to secure 
increases in wages, piece rates, and all except 
one at Kapuskasing were successful. To some 
extent they appear to have been to secure a 
return to the rates paid in the 1927 season. 

FISHING AND Trarpina.—The only dispute in 
this industry was a strike of salmon fishermen 
on the Fraser River, demanding the same rates 
per fish from the canning companies as in 1927, 
an increase from 65 cents per fish to 75 cents 
for sockeye and similar increases for other 
varieties. A compromise was reached at 70 
cents per fish for sockeye until September 15, 
the price to be reconsidered then. Similar 
compromises were reached as to prices for 
other varieties. 


Coat Minina—The most important stop- 
page in this industry was that in the lignite 
field at Wayne, Alberta, near Drumheller, in- 
volving 1,200 miners from August to the end 
of the year, the workers in five mines demand- 
ing recognition of their union, the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada with an increase in 
wages. A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, applied for ‘by the miners 
having been appointed, on this point and others, 
including a proposal by the operators that 
contract miners be paid per ton for screened 
coal instead of run of mines as before, the 
Board recommended that each operating com- 
pany should sign an agreement with the local 
union which included its own employees, 
granting the check-off of union dues, and that 
payment for coal should be on a screened basis 
but with an increase of four cents per ton as 
an allowance for the wage loss on screenings. 
(Labour Gazette, August, 1928, page 827). 
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The operators had objected to signing an 
agreement with the Mine Workers’ Union, 
organized in 1925 from independent locals 
which had seceded from the United Mine 
Workers of America that year following a re- 
duction in wages. The principal mines at 
Drumheller had continued to be operated 
under agreements between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
negotiations for such agreements at Wayne 
are reported to have been discussed. A Con- 
ciliation Board for the mines at Lethbridge 
had similarly recommended that the operators 
sign an agreement with the local including its 
own employees and this was accepted. At 
Wayne the operators agreed to the Board’s 
report but the miners voted against it and 
ceased work on August 18. Shortly afterwards 
one of the five mine operators signed an agree- 
ment with the union and in October another 
mine in the neighbourhood not involved in 
the strike signed such an agreement. The 
other four operators began to operate with 
partial crews in the autumn and proposals to 
have the United Mine Workers of America 
organize these employees and sign agreements 
with the operators were revived. The latter 
union, however, decided not to enter the field 
under the existing conditions of the strike. 
Early in 1929 another of the operating com- 
panies involved signed an agreement recogniz- 
ing the union but carrying out the Board’s 
recommendation as to payment for screened 
eoal. 

Two other strikes of importance occurred in 
Alberta, one at Canmore involving 270 workers 
from March to June and one at Coalhurst in- 
volving 425 workers during most of August. 
Both were against the discharge of workers. 
At Canmore the cause of the discharge was 
allowing explosives to go out in the coal. The 
parties were prosecuted but it was found im- 
possible to prove which miners had been crim- 
inally negligent. Through the mediation of 
officers of the Labour Department work was 
resumed with the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged employees. At Coalhurst, miners 
were discharged for repeatedly loading dirty 
coal, but the miners claimed that the particu- 
lar men discharged might not have been re- 
sponsible. The agreement having expired 
during the strike, clauses in a new agreement 
were re-drafted to deal with such cases more 
satisfactorily, through the mediation of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who visited the 
district at the time, accompanied by Concili- 
ation Officers, and work was resumed. The 
other stoppages in coal mines were chiefly in 
Nova Scotia and were of brief duration, chiefly 
in disputes as to conditions in particular mines, 
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piece rates, discharge of workers, duties of 
employees, etc., with one stoppage at Thor- 
burn in Pictou County to enforce a demand 
for employment of union members only. 
There was one stoppage at Aerial, Alta., in 
February for the same purpose. 


MANUFACTURING.—-Most of the stoppages in 
this industry were in ready-made clothing 
factories, but important strikes occurred in a 
rubber factory in Montreal and an automobile 
manufacturing establishment at Oshawa, both 
being against the introduction of new piece 
rates in connection with changes in produc- 
tion processes which the workers alleged 
would reduce earnings and which the employer 
claimed would not do so. Both were referred 
to Boards under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, as a result of the medi- 
ation of the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour. In the Oshawa dis- 
pute, which involved a large number of em- 
ployees in other departments indirectly and 
possibly to some extent in sympathy, the 
Board recommended that the former piece 
rates should be paid for work on the current 
model of automobile. In the rubber factory 
dispute the Board recommended that earnings 
should be made up by means of a bonus to 
the average earnings per week prior to the 
change until July and then the new piece 
rates should be reconsidered if not satisfac- 
tory. At the end of June the employees 
ceased work again claiming that the award of 
the Board had not been carried out whereas 
the employer claimed it had been carried out 
to the letter. Conciliation officers of the De- 
partment of Labour went into the matter and 
pointed out that the employees should have 
requested the Department to investigate their 
grievances before ceasing work and advised a 
resumption of employment. The strikers sub- 
sequently returned to work. 

In the clothing industries, including ready- 
made suits, hats, caps, etc., as in recent years, 
there have been numerous stoppages resu!ting 
from disputes as to piece rates and working 
conditions, especially the maintenance of union 
conditions or to secure union conditions. Only 
one of these was important from the stand- 
point of numbers of workers involved or du- 
ration, that of men’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, involving 1,300 employees for 
two weeks in August. Four disputes of a 
similar nature occurred in boot and shoe fac- 
tories and one involving fur workers. Three 
disputes occurred in knitting factories and one 
in a textile mill, one in connection with union 
activity and the others resulting from re- 
organization of factory methods. In addition 
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to that at Oshawa, three strikes occurred in 
automobile establishments, all to secure in- 
creases in wages or better conditions and all 
but one were partially successful. The two 
disputes in printing trades were partially suc- 
cessful, one being for an increase of wages and 
one against five days per week of nine hours 
per day instead of the forty-four hour week 
of five and one-half days. A strike of stone- 
cutters in Montreal carried over from 1927, by 
May, 1928, no longer affected employment con- 
ditions, the strikers having secured work else- 
where, but was not called off by the union by 
the end of the year. 


Construction.—The disputes in building 
trades while numerous and involving in some 
instances large numbers of employees were in 
nearly all cases of brief duration. The chief 
exception was a dispute at Kingston, Ontario, 
one involving plumbers, demanding a wage in- 
crease to $1 per hour and certain rules as to 
apprentices, and a sympathetic strike of 
sheet metal workers, chiefly employed by the 
same employers as the plumbers, who ceased 
work on jobs where the master plumbers and 
sheet metal workers did the work of plumbers 
on strike. Other building trades also ceased 
work on jobs where union rules were violated 
or strike breakers were employed. The other 
trades resumed work after July 18, but the 
sheet metal workers not till December, and 
the plumbers dispute was unterminated at the 
end of the year, although they had been to a 
great extent replaced and many had left the 
city for other localities. 


A dispute causing considerable time loss 
during the year was that of carpenters at Van- 
couver for the “closed shop” for the inter- 
national carpenters’ union, involving over 500 
carpenters for twenty-eight working days in 
October and November. Other building trades 
ceased work in sympathy with carpenters. The 
contractors had made a verbal agreement with 
the international union and the Canadian car- 
penters’ union at the beginning of the year as 
to wages and working conditions, and through 
the conciliation of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour for the Province of British Columbia 
and the resident representative of the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached, the contractors signing an agreement 
with the international union providing, how- 
ever, for the open shop. The dispute causing 
most time loss in building during the year 
was one involving structural iron workers at 
Montreal and Toronto in May to secure re- 
cognition for the union and a wage rate of $1 
per hour. Rates had been advanced consider- 
ably by the beginning of the building season, 


the principal employers in this branch of in- 
dustry offering from 85 cents to 90 cents per 
hour for work paid for in the preceding season 
at 65 cents to 85 cents with extra rates for 
hazardous work. During the strike, the Min- 
ister of Labour met the parties at Montreal, 
and the union offered to drop its demand for 
recognition and to call off the strike if the 
employers would make the 90 cent rate a mini- 
mum instead of a maximum or the rate for 
the best mechanics only. The employers re- 
fused, stating they were always ready to meet 
their own employees but not union represen- 
tatives. The strike was called off in Montreal 
at the end of May, the strikers having been 
to a considerable extent replaced, but in To- 
ronto early in June, certain building trades 
ceased work on certain buildings where strike 
breaking structural iron workers were em- 
ployed, in large numbers after the collapse of 
the strike in Montreal. These sympathetic 
strikers in turn being replaced, their unions 
called off the sympathetic strike and the strue- 
tural iron workers being replaced or returning 
to work, their strike was declared terminated 
on July 18. In the meantime, the union had 
reached agreements with some of the struc- 
tural iron firms and the strikers secured work 
with these employers to a great extent. A 
small number of structural iron workers in 
Vancouver were on strike for one day in 
sympathy with this dispute but it is reported 
that it was owing to a misunderstanding of a 
communication, There were also reports of 
similar stoppages elsewhere but none of them 
could be verified. A strike of painters in Van- 
couver for nearly a month in April caused 
considerable time loss, but a compromise on 
the wage rate in dispute was reached at 90 
cents per hour through the mediation of the 
Department of Labour representative. A dis- 
pute involving carpenters at Calgary was re- 
ferred to a Board of Arbitration under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, after 
400 workers had been out during the whole of 
May. The Arbitration Board refused to 
award an increase in the wage rate of $1 per 
hour and a three year agreement at this rate 
was signed in accordance with the terms of 
the strike settlement. While most of the re- 
maining disputes were in connection with 
wages or working conditions, in twelve out of 
twenty-seven in this industry there was some 
question of unionism involved and in three of 
these it was the “closed shop.” 


TRANSPORTATION——TI'wo of the three dis- 
putes in this group were strikes of teamsters, 
one against discharge of workers for union ac- 
tivity, the strikers being replaced, and the other 
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to secure an increase in wages, which was par- 
tially successful, agreements with some em- 
ployers being secured. 


Service.—A strike of garage mechanics in 
Saskatoon was partially successful, securing 
union agreements with several employers. A 
number of similar disputes in Alberta were 
settled without stoppages by reference to 
Boards under the Alberta Disputes Act, 1926. 
A strike of restaurant employees to maintain 
union conditions was successful after six 
weeks, 


Analysis of Statistics 


Table II, an analysis by numbers of work- 
ers involved, shows that nearly seventy per 
cent of the disputes involved less than one 
hundred employees and that these disputes 
caused only about twenty per cent of the 
time loss for the year, while only one dispute 
involved over 1,500 employees and two be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 employees. Most of 
the time loss for the year was due to twenty- 
one disputes involving between 250 and 1,500 
workers. These figures refer to employees 
directly affected, that is on strike or locked 
out. One dispute, while involving only 450 
workers directly, affected indirectly for a short 
time nearly 6,000 workers through closing 
down the plant. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss in man 
working days, shows that 21°4 per cent of 
the time loss occurred in one dispute, that of 
coal miners at Wayne, Alberta, involving 1,200 
workers, with 51,000 days time loss. Five dis- 
putes caused time loss each between 10,000 
and 25,000 days and involved 2,890 em- 
ployees, causing 82 per cent of the time loss 
for the year. Sixty-seven disputes each caused 
less than 1,000 days time loss and only 20,397 
days altogether or eight per cent of the total 
for the year. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that nearly 39 per cent of the disputes were 
under five days, 62 per cent under fifteen days 
and that these involved nearly 11,000 workers 
out of the total of 18,239 for the year. The 
disputes lasting over twenty days caused a 
large part of the time loss for the year and 
the four unterminated or indefinite included 
the most important strike of the year for 
time loss, that of coal miners at Wayne. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that fifty per cent of the disputes occurred in 
Ontario but these caused only about one- 
sixth of the time loss for the year and in- 
volved about one-fifth of the employees out 
during the year. Alberta experienced the 
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most time loss, nearly one-third of the total; 
Quebec and British Columbia had about three- 
quarters as much time loss as Ontario. 
Clothing strikes were most important in 
Quebec and building strikes in British Colum- 
bia. No disputes for New Brunswick or 
Prince Edward Island were recorded. One 
dispute was recorded as Interprovincial, that 
of structural iron workers in Montreal and 
Toronto, which caused 22,675 days time loss. 

Table VI, giving an analysis by industries, 
shows that the industrial groups experiencing 
most time loss during the year were mining, ~ 
36°5 per cent; building 32-7 per cent; clothing 
manufacturing 6:7 per cent; rubber manufac- 
turing 6-4 per cent; and logging 5-3 per cent, 
and the disputes in these involved large num- 
bers of employees, mining 5,578; building 
3,890; clothing 2,486; rubber 1,728; and log- 
ging 1,006. Except in logging and _ rubber 
manufacturing these were due to relatively 
numerous disputes, building 27, clothing 26, 
mining 14. The only other industry having 
over 1,000 employees involved in disputes was 
fishing where 1,500 workers were out in one 
strike lasting only three days, Frazer River 
salmon fisheries. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and re- 
sults, shows that, out of 101 disputes, in forty- 
six the principal cause or object was a change 
in wages of which twenty-eight were to se- 
cure increases and ten were due to proposed 
decreases. Out of these forty-six, workers 
were successful in nine, unsuccessful in fifteen 
and partially successful in eighteen, while four 
were unterminated or indefinite. Questions of 
union organization were the principal issue 
in twenty-seven disputes of which thirteen 
terminated in favour of workers, six in favour 
of employers and six were partially successful 
for the workers. Out of 101 disputes during 
the year, twenty-nine terminated in favour of 
workers, thirty-five in favour of employers, in 
thirty the workers were partially successful 
and of the seven indefinite or unterminated 
four were unterminated. Out of 18,239 work- 
ers involved in 101 disputes, 5,532 were success- 
ful, 5,721 were unsuccessful, 5,602 were par- 
tially successful and 1,884 were in disputes 
unterminated or indefinite; this including the 
Wayne coal miners dispute with 1,200 work- 
ers involved. 

Table VIII, an analysis by methods of set- 
tlement, shows that direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties resulted in settlements in 
45 out of 101 disputes, that conciliation was 
successful in ten disputes, two were referred 
to arbitration and two were settled by refer- 


(Concluded on page 156) 
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(Concluded from page 144) 


ences to Boards under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, in addition to 
one of the above arbitrated cases dealt with 
under the ID JI. Act. The dispute in- 
volving coal miners at Wayne was referred 
to a Board before the strike which was un- 
terminated at the end of the year. In 
eighteen of the disputes the workers returned 
without negotiations and in sixteen disputes 
the replacement of the workers settled the 
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issue, in some cases there being then a 
partial return of the workers. 

Table IX gives the principal statistics by 
months since 1921, showing that there is a 
tendency to have more disputes in the spring 
and early summer months, as well as the 
largest number of employees, but that the 
greatest time loss is sometimes later in the 
year when disputes with large numbers of 
employees are protracted and unsettled be- 
fore other important disputes begin. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries 1919-1928 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada _ since 
1919, showing the number of disputes (strikes 
and lockouts), the number of employees in- 
volved in stoppages of work and the time 
loss in man working days in those countries 
for which such figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to 
other points. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year, with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is, thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of man working days lost, 
are not given. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important strikes and lock-outs in 
each country. 


Great Britain 


In addition to the information contained 
in the table below, a summary of industrial 
disputes for the year 1928 is also given on 
page 136. 

The industry showing the greatest time loss 
for the year was the textile industry. This 
was due to a series of disputes which took 
place in June. The principal one, which was 
also the largest single dispute of the year, 
and accounts for a time loss of 600,000 working 
days, occurred in the cotton weaving industry 
at Nelson. Following a strike in one mill for 
the reinstatement of a weaver who was dis- 
missed when he refused to pay a fine for poor 
work, 16600 workers were locked out. This 
dispute began on May 380 and terminated on 
July 12, when a compromise was reached and 
the matters in dispute referred to a joint 
committee. Other disputes occurred about 
the same time in the dyeing and finishing 
trades, at various centres in Lancashire and 
in spinning mills at Oldham. 

In coal mining, a number of disputes took 
place in March in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham involving about 35,000 workers and caus- 
ing a time loss of 137,000 working days. These 
disputes were against reductions in wages and 
ended in favour of employers, 


Australia 


A strike of sea cooks which began during 
May seriously affected shipping and caused 
thousands of marine workers to be thrown 
out of employment, but was settled during 
June on the employers’ terms. 

On September 10, a large number of water- 
side workers in all of the larger ports of 
Australia went on strike when they refused to 
accept the award of the arbitration court. 
Although the award was in favour of work- 
ers in the matter of wages and overtime pay, 
they objected to the provision that they 
might be hired twice a day rather than once 
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a day. On October 19, the strikers accepted 
the original award, but other disturbances 
took place when they found that the volun- 
teer workers were still being employed at 
some places. 


Belgium 


A strike involving about 12,000 dock 
workers broke out on June 18 at Antwerp 
and terminated on July 11. The demand was 
for an increase in wages of 10 francs per 
day. The dispute was referred to a joint com- 
mittee and an agreement reached providing 
for the decasualization of dock labour, an 
increase in wages of 4 francs per day and a 
collective agreement which would be arranged 
annually or run from year to year if neither 
party wishes a change. 


Finland 


On June 2, a dockers’ dispute began in- 
volving about 12,000 workers in thirty ports. 
The chief demand of the union was for a col- 
lective agreement, although the question of 
wages also entered into the dispute. By 
August, employers claimed that they were 
able to carry on at about 60 per cent of the 
normal rate with the aid of voluntary labour 
and strikers whohad returned to work. An in- 
teresting feature of this dispute was the ap- 
peal of the Finnish workers to the Interna- 
tional Union which resulted during July, in 
the blockade, of all Finnish ships in Scandin- 
avian ports, and later in Denmark, of all 
cargoes from or to a blockaded Finland port. 
This latter action caused the matter to be re- 


ferred to the Permanent Arbitration Court, 


who ruled that Danish workers had the right 
to organize disputes only with reference to 
Danish Conditions. 


Germany 


By far the largest dispute of the year was 
that in the heavy iron and steel industry in 
Rhenish-Westphalia, when about 215,000 work- 
ers. were locked out on November 1, follow- 
ing the failure of negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. The union insisted on a general in- 
crease in wages for all workers over 21 years 
and certain other changes. Prior to Novem- 
ber 1, the Official Conciliation Officer had 
issued an arbitration award granting a partial 
increase in wages. This award was accepted 
by the union but was rejected by the employ- 
ers. It was then declared binding by the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour, but in spite of this 
the lockout took place on November 1. The 
case was brought before the State Labour 
Court at Duisberg which upheld the conten- 
tion of the employers that the award was in- 


valid. When the case was appealed, however, 
the award was declared valid. The employ- 
ers then took the case to the Federal Labour 
Court which on January 23, 1929, gave judg- 
ment in favour of the employers, stating that 
the original arbitration award was invalid as 
it was given by the arbitrator alone and not 
py a majority of the Arbitration Court and 
also on the ground that the terms of the wage 


agreement were still in force at that time. While 


these legal proceedings were taking place, the 
two parties were persuaded by government rep- 
resentatives to resume work on December 2, 
and to submit to arbitration by the Minister 
of the Interior. His decision made the origin- 
al award binding until December 31, 1928, 
after which another scale would come into 
force providing for a reduction in hours and 
a small increase in wages. 


Another dispute occurred in the North-West 
Shipyards when about 45,000 workers went 
out on strike on October 1, demanding a 48- 
hour week and an increase in wages. Follow- 
ing conciliation proceedings, an award was 
given granting part of the workers’ demands. 
Although this award was rejected by the both 
parties, it was declared binding by the Min- 
ister of Labour on January 3, 1929, and the 
dispute was thus terminated. 


Demands for increases in wages by textile 
workers in the Diiren and Miinchen-Gladbach 
districts resulted in lockouts affecting 45,000 
workers in September. Work was resumed on 
October 29, when the Conciliation Officer de- 
clared binding awards granting increases in 
wages. 

During April, about 20,000 workers in the 
Saxon metal industry were on strike for an 
increase in wages, and on April 12, a lockout 
was declared by employers affecting some 
130,000 workers. After conciliation proceed- 
ings, awards were issued granting partial in- 
creases in wages and these awards were de- 
clared binding by the Minister of Labour and 
the dispute terminated on May 9. 


India 


The largest single dispute during the year 
was the general strike in the textile mills in 
Bombay. Several small strikes took place in 
April against the introduction of new systems 
of work whereby workers were given an addi- 
tional number of machines to attend and also 
against alleged reductions in wages. The 
strike lasted until October and was featured 
by a number of riots. By October 11, 75,000 
workers or a little over half the number in- 
volved had returned to work. A large num- 
ber of others had left the city and returned 
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temporarily to their native villages. It was 
estimated that over 21 million working days 
were lost in this dispute. 


Japan 


A strike of seamen occurred during June 
involving several thousand workers and hold- 
ing up nearly 300 vessels. The workers de- 
manded a minimum wage scale. After a 
three-days’ strike, a settlement was reached 
through arbitration and for the first time in 
that country a minimum wage scale for sea- 
men was established. 


Poland 


Two disputes in the textile industry at 
Lodz took place in September and October. 
For ten days in September, nearly 40,000 work- 
ers were unemployed as the result of a dispute 
over the questicn of fining. When they returned 
to work they demanded an increase of 20 per 
cent in wages, and again went on strike for 
this demand on October 4. In this strike 
about 60,000 textile workers were involved 
end a general strike was also in effect for 
four days. An agreement was concluded on 
October 22, granting an increase in wages of 
5 per cent and other concessions to workers. 


Sweden 


The most important dispute for the year 
was in the wood pulp industry. This began 
on January 1, and at first involved 17,500 
workers when negotiations for a new agree- 
ment failed. The employers demanded a re- 
duction in wages of highest paid workers and 
changes in working conditions. When at- 
tempts at conciliation failed, employers de- 
clared a lockout in the related sawmill indus- 
try and later on March 5 in the paper in- 
dustry, involving in all 50,000 workers. On 
April 8, a settlement was reached through the 
Conciliation Committee whereby the wages 
of the highest paid workers were reduced but 
some other classes were increased, and the 
working conditfons agreed on were in favour 
of the workers. At the same time the sym- 
pathetic lockouts in the sawmill and paper 
industries were withdrawn. 

There was also a strike of 8,000 workers in 
the central Gwedish iron mines, which began 


on January 2, for an increase in wages. This 
dispute seriously affected the export of iron 
ore and was not settled until August 27, when 
an agreement was reached on very much the 
same terms as the previous agreement with 
partial increases in wages of lower paid work- 
ers, but with decreases in the case of some 
other classes. 


United States 


The dispute involving some 200,000 bitum- 
inous coal miners in ten states which began 
on April 1, 1927, continued in 1928. The 
cause of the dispute was the refusal of the 
United Mine Workers to agree to a reduction 
in wages from the 1920 scale which had been 
renewed from time to time down to that date. 
In October, 1927, a considerable number of 
miners returned to work under district agree- 
ments providing for the same wage scale until 
April 1, 1928, but on that date employers 
refused to’ continue to pay this scale and these 
miners were again out from April 1, 1928. A 
considerable number of mines, however, in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia operated 
with non-union labour. On July 18, 1928, the 
union decided to abandon its attempt to en- 
force the 1920 wage scale and to allow each 
district to negotiate its own agreement. Fol- 
lowing this decision, various agreements were 
reached, providing for a reduced wage scale, 
and by the end of 1928 the dispute was prac- 
tically terminated, with general district agree- 
ments in force in practically all districts with 
the exception of Ohio and Pennsylvania where 
many mines are still operating with non-union 
labour. 

A dispute involving some 27,000 cleaners 
and dyers occurred in New York city during 
February, as a protest against cut rates 
charged by certain shops. Work was resumed 
after a two weeks’ stoppage. 


On April 16, a strike began involving 28,000 
textile workers at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
as a protest against a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages. The State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation intervened and recommended that 
a reduction in wages of 5 per cent be accept- 
ed. This was agreed to by both workers and 
employers and the mills were reopened on 
October 8. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1928 














Time loss 
Number of | Employees | . 2 
Year disputes involved | pie 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 

OUD rs at «fee. Bata, 298 138, 988 3, 942,189 

1920 seer gteicids Saeebe dire 285 a2, 150 886, 754 

WOOT fects orgs «hs Sete eS 145 22,930 

1922 rene ee Coe Ashe 85 41,050 

LOS pivere fetes ote TER Be: 91 32,868 

TOSS pte es oo ke Posse 73 32, 494 

TO25 ies Se «late Ftsre KOH 83 25,796 

1026 sts Gab ols faut ¢ ae ui 24,142 

WoT ts op ss sloocaals Bde 79 22, 683 

1928 ks. st os do anaes bore 101 18, 239 

1928—Jan............. 10 517 
VOL. . he uehe Bore s 10 889 5, 853 
Mar’. . si. dice sae: 13 1,095 7,806 | 
April... m8. a. « 16 1,813 22,037 
May oo). cats aah 20 3,415 39,317 
JUNO Tirso Boe z1 4,027 25,336 
ALLY. «ss ale: Stetale. rahe. 19 3,333 22 612 
PAS s Peete de os 20 5,562 30, 237 
Sept... dvasee ad's 11 1,433 9,849 
OCtosd. See Bees 16 2,530 36, 838 
INOV? vSreeee Soo: 16 1,840 20,893 
DOCe wicks dees Hons 11 577 9, 265 

AUSTRALIA 

















(c) (e) (f) 
TQIG Crees ceticee te cos 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
1920 ee eee 554 102,519 1,872,065 
NO QUE ye atsitcre ole Feselocseis 624 120,198 956, 617 
ODF erst ata alertness > 445 100, 263 858, 685 
1923 Me Naasicce se caasous 274 66,093 1,145,977 
1924 eerste sation: 504 132,569 918,646 
OBO cats aisio rs siete ccers occas @ 499 154,599 1, 128,570 
TOQG reo ac cis she's ais. 8e's 360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
CD (SS Goa 44] 157,581 1,713,581 
1$28—Ist quarter...... 102 26,105 161,972 
2nd quarter..... 60 15,410 178,321 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
1) I ae oe 151 63, 703 1,020,800 
OSU = eared. ote cictes oes 335 185,070 1,804, 628 
1998 -ceereerrer tees 460 291-4 2Otlesrersertr ss 
1Q22F A eR Bs ewes 420 228 OOUR Bats cokes 6 
19023 es aGoncee cesta: 320 156), OOO Eccimece sores 
1928 4 eee er 445 293 , 849 2,770,158 
1 Vie be LA ae eran 325 66, 948 1,166,818 
AOZGR AY. . cnct cere toe 204 21,943 297, 684 
LV Re RS 6th hee 210 34,334 685, 708 
BuLGARIA 
(a) (e) 
19ogeer en oct beeen 193 15,396 297,778 
DAS he tember MY awe hea 59 2,640 22,602 











Year 


Number of | Employees 


Time loss 
in working 

















disputes involved days 
BELGIuM 
(b) (e) 
DOT Gres ards e es Macs abeteceaus 3 Bie 164 WSO oiesicee toss res 
TO20% cco duets dee» 517 DEG; IO Me ccctvis clay 
LODE a, cceravercihe RIMM «> 258 127203" fe. See 
172 Sou GU" bess ieee 
168 L266278) |i... de hoe ee 
188 AUN Nhs actoaere steeae 
112 SIOOSS tb ce na eee 
140 (UC | ae gs 
186 SERVES | iy resins ars 
10 1,247 175,556 
16 1,484 100, 655 
15 5,505 166,529 
ADT Ie cece ects 20 5,316 165,075 
Ma itseec cee. cr 18 3,163 233,197 
TUN: . qonee hae 20 14,950 330,870 
VU eed Or actec.s.s 18 8,701 236,053 
AUIS... 5 <aetde.s.- 11 3,496 223 , 258 
Sept... 102. 22 11,320 249, 986 
OCs 4; SaR. Bes. 14 3,335 144,691 
INOW <4. i@ethe a. 6 1,378 115,998 
CHILE 
(d) (g) 
NGTG) so ciecooictete faMerdas © 66 23, DAE. ote Me «ors. «1s 
1920 105 BO, 430i teas nes one 
24 6703) ix: steepints ace 
19 5: 206) Pic eee las wna 
VR eee ORAS SPAS 41 12,209) |i. erbieieve.. ars» 
OZER. te ME aos 86 54 SOM USis RAS tastes ters 
POD a oe kw citte eee ss 113 fo) gs Do a 
CurIna (p) 
(d) (g) 
LQUS err tare sis ceveneraae 25 GeAbon We ee ar cattertelets 
OTOL do teckersnasexethoencrarons 66 GE Dale vancterterestensa 
TODO cu cel eveteists «sae sisiacs 46 AG TAQ) th x sualocete sane 
1 Ll bee etn Aa ORCS hale 49 LOSPOZS: |e: s ws taretetors 
USVO Ze aes ts ace o ohciauscers sian 91 139,050) \Sos<:s at cate 
TO2B MEE Bb. L. Sae ee. 47 BD SSO “is ave tetera 
TOOT RRR T. See 56 OL. 860nl2 c<cvieneeee 
1985. LR Se. = he eA 183 AOS Godel lx + wh wtrele ss 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
1 Gs ie ee On Be VS SN Sy Peers eee eerie = 
_(d) (e) (e) 
19017 Sock ne ees 454 207,201 2,143, 233 
1922s Ce aenieh eas 288 316.798 3,676, 620 
1923) node oak coer 248 197,736 4,588,730 
Did Ce Sry SORES 334 93,339 1,302,955 
TGUB Ree oetos a es tere 294 163, 865 1,445,157 
TODO ce cies cere sre eters’ 150 35,412 421, 082 
SY (ress aad peer Al er ees 198 167,846 1,337,887 
DENMARK 
Ui ae er mule! Soc Sc 5 Oe Lee IS SS ER eS Cs 
(a) (e) 
TOTG Sree cee oe 472 35,575 877,548 
PATTON ita AR: aeaena oer 243 21,965 690,089 
G9 Vie ee ee cree era 110 48,147 1,321,184 
19228 ae haere lec 31 48, 859 2,272,054 
1Go ae ee tate oe coee rerxe 58 1,941 19,677 
ye: eae seta iol serion ae 71 9,758 175,090 
Toa er weary asccame castes 48 102,331 4,138,486 
(O20 see ene tie eae 32 1,050 23,000 
My lanelieen sens Ieee 17 2,851 119,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1928—Con. 


Number of | Employees 





Year disputes 
EstHoNiA 
(d) 
DVD ee rea Se eal 53 
LYRA A Alb ee 29 
BOOBY: eke iB Rite GEN, 35 
LOE ih retin sch esl Seve ne ty 16 
LOD5. SOAR a ate 16 
TQZG) Wickonnicah Saeeee 14 
TOOT Cea exihs See cet. 5 
FinLanp 
(a) 
POE totes: Siete Bees we 3¥ 
BODO ME. or) che atoeorctole 146 
POZT I En See 76 
TO ZORA «cis ,adeyarererts iors 53 
LP ee Ae A pale Beste 3 50 
1 EV MCS SS AS 31 
EODD ee, AME otters «ce Gke 38 
TOZG ieee tear 72 
19272 te RR Rial oe 79 
1928—Jan ..... 3 swish 2 
IPED sent. can 7 
Marss.:i aeeusee: 4 
April... uae tak 10 
May.. 19 
TUNES 6. Mees « 13 
Sly. cen = 
Aug.....- Pere, 5 
Septiun, seen. y) 
Otek: «aero 1 
UN OMe arnvnisisic eee 4 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) 
LOT Osi nunctn ieee ballon. Beit 
LOZO 0 suse pig ete Hee tee 1,911 
1(1)3 RUMBA Syl ole |-2 570 
Dg ard SERRA, SS EEE Te 694 
OD tees erence sachets 1,114 
MOAT the, teed ae 1,083 
NOD Wh c eeeie ore tehanisinie 931 
1926). Sade ccs cleace he tOe e 1,770 
ODT, PERS cea 443 © 
1928—Jan............. 33 
Heb... Rt eee 28 
Mar i2ck ve eRe 53 
GERMANY 
(b) 
TOLGES eo eee (i) 4,970 
1920: Samkels oN okaaebekaey tic (i) 8,800 
TOTS rns sie. 6 Biateteriatets,s i)! io. 223 
AQZ2N as satel br teens eee: (i) 5,361 
G23 Soe tines. <h orton tees (i) 2,209 
NOEs ais» slasicteisie vies (j) 2,012 
BOL pe ee ee Se (j) 1,766 
DOG Saat cdo Goce ee (j) 365 
Oy ibe el et To sls (j) 770 
1928—I1st quarter...... 141 
2nd quarter..... 318 
3rd quarter..... 178 


involved 


(e) 


5, 156 
5, 263 
3,492 
1,568 
904 
525 
218 


(e) 
1,211,242 


1, 462,228 
451, 854 


(e) 
4,706,269 


8,323,977 
2,042,372 


48,158 


days 


Time loss 
in working 


7,859 
42,162 
10, 299 

4,831 

2,539 

1,196 

3,067 


160,130 


see ee eeeeree 
eee rere sene 
Coe ee emer ere 
ey 
eT 
a ey 
ee 
see eee ere eee 
ey 
eer eee eneeoe 


see tere ecsos 


18,110,352 
24, 247, 132 
8,047, 742 
3,197, 619 
5,396, 706 
3,863, 182 
2,046, 563 


eee eee wenn 
Oe er wre neon 
Pe error ernee 
ee ey 


(e) 


48,067, 180 
54, 206, 942 
30,067, 894 
29,240,740 
15,171,773 
36,023, 143 
17, 113,886 
1,404,875 
4,618, 836 
843, 428 
6,191,882 


1,119,401 














disputes 





Number of | Employees 








Time loss 
in working 


involved days 





Great BritaAIn AND Nor THERN IRELAND 








(a) (f) 
TOTO ree. ena 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
LODO iin tater hae 1,607 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
5 PB ir SNR Toa 763 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
TAU a A AO aaclh rg 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
OOS rc. Goes Sennen, 628 399,000 | 10,670,000 
ODA h es. chien. 710 616,100 8,420,000 
ODD Oe ies, 3) ae 603 445,300 7,952,000 
1926 eee 323 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
TAS Ar A Reenter 308 114, 200 1,174,000 
LOS eee. ae ene oe 302 124,300 1,405,000 
1928 Janit.. tees... 31 10,000 50,000 
HOD cokes ate. 33 13, 200 107,000 
Marta: Biers... 31 38,000 168,000 
ADT Eee. a: 16 2,900 30,000 
May > en. 23 21,500 114,000 
DUNC tee 7 20 23,700 452,000 
SUUY eee eae: 13 21,600 227,000 
PA Der eee 12 5,400 23,000 
SOD bi sdtacee Grok 20 10,800 56,000 
OCU: setae 27 7,000 59,000 
INGVitoh en 18 7,000 64,000 
Dechetk, (Aen 23 15 6, 000 32,000 
HUNGARY 
(d) (g) 

LODG), oe rere ceeaae eave 57 9,618 52,003 
102K she oes ate Sais ceeds 84 24,803 294,941 
BritisH InpDIA 

(c) (g) 
OEE Rem re cts tack. he 400 523,155 6, 637, 862 
DOB ire boc warchesdtethe ook: 278 435 , 434 3,972,727 
LOS tactics ttt « eisisie poise ela Ged on oe |e oehelon oy ee 
1924 eSbse Sitter y bet ek 133 312,462 8,730,918 
doe, etree: Crore 134 270, 423 12,578,129 
POD G Reem sot tla ec 128 186,811 1,097,478 
102 eee = ams ce 129 131,655 2,019,970 
1928 ——JAN scr, voarcates (a) 12 27,454 448,059 
HED eoca eees 17 29,751 318,471 
MEETS shee: 26 47,719 238 , 553 

Trisu Free Strate 

(a) (g) 
1928 heater. ee: ele es 131 20,635 1, 208, 734 
1O2A trragien deyhih tee. wcteyta 104 16, 403 301, 705 
OZB jeer! sin. cic= b, sbRte otek 86 6, 855 293, 792 
L926 Sheet eee eee 57 3,455 85,345 
1927s cssceecos eee 3% 53 25312 64,020 


ES 


ITaAuy 


a ae 


(d) (k) 
TO ED. eae o.0:5:i0 picrstelsta pin « 1,671 
VO) etaaaless: 2:0 h ofiteks ofato:- 1,897 
DOr esiiehislagies satsie) esta jE 
LOD osemrte se erent 589 
IE P-RIG iis Sided ae Uoaere 214 


(g) 
1,054, 260 18, 998, 236 
1, 286, 066 16.609, 559 
704, 843 8,555, 209 
441, 602 6,964,442 
73, 248 447, 437 
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STRIKES.AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1928—Con. 





















































Time loss T i 
Number of | Employees : Number of | Employees | .+4™€ Joss 
a disputes involved |” eee ms Year disputes involved | cage 
JAPAN Norway 
(d) (g) (d) (g) 
WIG ca ideen PH K 1,159 125,894 89 154,421 | 3,583,742 
1B sca conash Ae 1,012 80, 489 26 2,168 91,380 
57 24,965 796, 274 
61 63,117 | 5,152,386 
84 13, 758 666, 650 
11 51,487 | 2,205,000 
Laty 96 22,456 | 1,374,000 
(d) (g) PHILIPPINES 
Testers et ee. 53 3,224 
Tee sk eee sees 53 5,065 (d) (g) 
et ee 95 5,273 
24 MBN: Se 
26 BSB Ac thicaze te 
20 6, OE bec. cacteuee 
23 BOAO A acc cewe hey 
MEXICO 27 od re 
(d) (g) PoLaNnD 
BSF ibs aetediCs xt 197 63,000 
“ape ri 146 54,396 (a) (e) 
ee ee se 138 29,244 
WeSGe Les I0F2), AER 51 27,614 704 510,499 |.........-.- 
) 802 607,268 | 4,638,744 
1, 265 849,464 | 6,381,519 
929 581,685 | 7,137,322 
538 149,574 | 1,322,000 
NETHERLANDS 583 143,581 1,382, 133 
602 231,799 | 2,425,898 
148 29,369 171,281 
(a) (e) 
ONO haes ote bse 649 61.700 RUMANIA 
10 BAS: pa sccglnee 431 66,500 . © eats tes vera rt Se eee 
9 47,700 
325 44” 000 (ad) fe) | 
289 56, 400 753 116,091 | 1,702,402 
239 27, 100 119 19,475 | 80,596 
262 31,700 219 22.819 | 306, 725 
212 D100 Ge ~ og AA OO D808. 2 42. 55 pFpdL SEER E- ++ ----~---- | 291, 045 
216 12,006 88 11, 453 212,361 
22 758 73 19,857 209, 890 
13 1, a 361 93,121 328,000 
‘ i2 5 2 
16 1,724 199 } 61,036 58.002 
19 4,044 > 
15 882 Souts AFRICA 
15 669 Se a Te Ce Ey ES: PA ee BS 
652 (ec) | 
12 926 | % <$g 
10 355 Q 47 | 23,799 | 537,138 
10 603 66 | 105,658 839,415 
25 | 9,832 | 112,357 
2 12 | 29,001 | 1,339,508 
2: 2] 50 740 
New ZEALAND <3 N ay pe 10,129 
GS None = = 
3 | 768 | 890 
LOMB ices conae worm std. ge et See OP IN OR oe 
(b) (g) SPAIN 
Sy ts Preaek: ae. AE 
1918 Sven ttsuweel. 45 et ee ees | 
Tc eee eT on aa 77 15,138 54,735 || (d) (e) 
1009659..5008.. AEG. - 77 10, 433 119,208 | 2 
1922. esa Re. 58 6,414 2.456, | 1600. cxch. DEARLA 403 | 178,496 | 4,001,278 
1.2, 49 7,162 201,812 || 1920......-.+e+eeeeres 424 244,684 | 7,261,762 
1S eeathd < cae 34 14,815 meg | 18H Sc. Ree 233 $3,691 | 2,802,209 
200 a Rade nt 83 9,305 74,552 || 1922. .escnesss-aesh- 429 119,417 | 2,672,567 
19a ee, 5 Ce pC es. tee = Speman 411 | 120,568 | 3,027,026 
1998.5 .avedos. Ie 36 4,384 10:366 | 1998009 WR 155 28,744 604,512 
1928—1st 9 months.. 31 8, 637 20,043 || 1925..... ERE: 164 60, 120 839, 934 
Sly Se eee cess 93 21,851 247,223 
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a a fe ff 











Time loss 
Number of | Employees | - : 
Year disputes involved | 1? te 
SwEDEN 

(d) (g) 
TOG Bo scr tiie tere oaraeine 440 81,041 2,295,900 
1020 eRe. cM Gak's ae 486 139,039 8,942,500 
1921...... He cS Byte 347 49,712 2,663,300 
BS VV JR ee et te 392 75, 879 2,674,580 
BREE Ha ie ge oi ad A ae 206 102,826 6, 907 , 390 
TO 7 eS Bee oe Saftistercie's.« 261 23,976 | - 1,204,500 
192b eee TR ee. 22 145,778 2,559, 700 
1926 es oes os ees ees 206 52,891 1,711,200 
MO ZT eteinete cctvoc eee: 189 9,477 400,000 

SWITZERLAND 

(d) (e) 
TOTO are'e.e aisse bie Ble oie as 237 ON 20a lie. cree s ae 
AG 20S ieleresein.s be Bie ethers 184 13, 889eh csc cea 
1 E73) ENS a ane Wa Stes 55 bE SOF Laeieis <'eene ame 
DV 12), SER I RO oo Fs I 104 105340015 504 sates 
LOZSENe pretties odie cs siaeke 44 SOOM Sores. Beate oes 
LOZ eric econ e 70 GRialiine res peeicrae 
1025) Br eayneihs thins 42 Be dl ER Seatac 
LODGE etnies tec anus tae 35 ETS Ua ie colo eee cere 
rege RISA a 23 2,023 33,929 

URuGUAY 

(d) (g) 
1919. 2c ce. atch at 65 18,491 581,995 
1920. Sree oS ee RS 193 16,303 645, 864 
1920 he. Ree ee 146 2,958 83, 690 
1922 oo ob oh piceelerets 35 5,819 149,050 
LODD ee erro ore 114 1 bei wag 43,044 
O24 een ce tclee cae 22 858 21,552 
ARAGON OAT ee 11 268 10, 646 
TG2G cot ces ec tinseeeee 5 600 11,952 








Time loss 
Number of | Employees | - : 
Year : : in working 
disputes involved days 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) (1) 

DIO No Osccac eee ae 3,600) | 45160, 348 Jo... e300. ¢ 
O20 MS Sake ch es eae 3,411 154630845)... ceeceuee ae 
LOOT ree seis cvs eretste ts kee QVS85. | 15099; 247) eee eas an 
DO rela tia siate ate iats Wetl2: | 156125662") acess seers 
ODS era eee nen ee 1,553 5G O84 lovee cate : 
DOE ea re ciiwles Siete ee 1,249 654,641. 80 ee meres 
EPs Mra ain gerne 1,301 428 218i a. cn cteereetees 
DO2G eee mechs tater 1,035 329’ 592eln.. eet 
OV (Cite aisvorentarayaee 734 mat ASA ccois craters certs 
1928——Jan Sveeee ces sane 43 81,676 2,135,082 
Hebescseuauonee: 47 104, 883 2,155,559 

Mar Ae uae aeons 34 78,362 2,343,415 

ADE ee eee cts 62 134,382 4,884,430 

WAV: sch crtete ctr srs 72 136,094 3,526, 608 

UNE ak eles ose 40 134, 406 3,580, 719 

abl yaccisoe aero visie’s 53 134, 102 3,365, 803 

ide Nere ade aan 57 129,210 3,577,599 

Sept. (h)......2. 41 65, 260 2,614,354 
OceN(h sr... 42 45,749 1,349,347 

Nov. (a) tes 5 0 iene dha ccoein| « gcielen's uieie fe hate ae eee 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
( 1 Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (i) Including political strikes. 
(j) Excluding political strikes. (k) Excluding agricultural 
strikes. (1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, 
are more complete from June, 1927, and the number of disputes 
is the number in effect at the end of the month. (n) Exclusive 
of general strike of April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Not 
official, but a study made by a college professor at Peking. 
(q) In disputes in effect at end of month. 


Saskatchewan Superannuation Board Report 


The first annual report of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Board of Saskatchewan, re- 
cently submitted to Premier J. G. Gardiner 
as president of the Council, shows that 59 
civil servants were superannuated during the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1928. Included in 
the number were four superannuated on ac- 
count of physical incapacity before having 
attained the age of retirement. The cost of 
administration of the Act during the year 
was $2,221.15, and during the year contribu- 
tions made by civil servants amounted to 
$83,685.85. Allowances paid to superannuates 
and widows of civil servants amounted to 
$23,990.43, while the sum of $1,999.50 was re- 
funded to civil servants who resigned or were 
dismissed. Lump sum payments to civil ser- 
vants retired with less than 10 years’ service 
amounted to $5,691.85, the balance in hand at 
April 30, 1928, being $52,004.07. 


The report cites amendments to the Act 
made at last session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature regarding previous service and the fix- 
ing of a minimum allowance to superannu- 
ates of $360 a year. 





Further progress in connection with the 
adoption of the Canadian Electrical Code is 
reported by the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association in the current issue of 
its Quarterly Bulletin. As noted in the 
Lazsour Gazette, December, 1928, the Code 
had then been recognized by the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
Quebec and. Nova Scotia. It has now been 
adopted in the cities of Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, and Vancouver, B.C. In the Province 
of New Brunswick the committee in charge 
of the Code is reported to be very active, and 
is seeking legislation to provide for provincial 
recognition. 


OO ——————— ————— 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba for last 
_ quarter of 1923 


6 her accompanying tables give particulars 
of the operations of the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156). During the last three months 
of the year, 1928, similar tables, covering 
the period ending September 30, 1928, were 
given in the last issue (page 19). The text 
of this Act was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1927, page 375. It makes provision 
for the establishing of a Dominion-Provincial 
pension system to be effective in such pro- 
vinces as have enacted special legislation for 
this purpose. Under the Old Age Pensions 
Act a pension is payable to any British sub- 
ject of 70 years and upwards who is not in 
receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year and who has resided in Canada for the 
20 years preceding, and has resided in the 
province in which the application is made 


for the five years immediately preceding the 
granting of the pension. The maximum 
amount of pension payable under the Act is 
$240 yearly. In cases where pensioners have 
a private income the amount of their old 
age pension will be subject to a reduction by 
the amount, if any, that their private income: 
exceeds $125 a year. The administration of 
old age pensions is entrusted to the authorities: 
appointed by the respective provincial gov- 
ernments. 

The federal act became operative in British 
Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatche- 
wan in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in Sep- 
tember, 1928. The Yukon Council at its 
session in 1927 passed an ordinance respecting 
Old Age Pensions, which provided for the 
participation of Yukon Territory in the 
scheme, but no payments of pensions within 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1928 








Numiberiol pensioners. ; 33h. often 6 OSs teen Bowe ueukc’ 
Percentage of pensioners to total population............... 
Percentage of pensioners to popu/ation over 70 years of age 
Total amount of pensions paid by province................ 
Average monthly persion; ¥, kindest ee Rk BE 








ice. _ Manitoba Saskatchewan Pn 
3,726 3,448 1,828 9, 002 
64% 53% Bri ARIMA te Sprite Cialis STi 
34-69% 31-19% TSAO ie. Mee eee. 
$846, 211. 69 $244, 664.84 $152,835.24 | $1,243,711.77 
$18.00 $18.84 S1S¥10) Wee ects a hae ee 


| Males [Females] Males |Females| Males ;|Females| Males |Females 


es 


Conjugal condition— 
harried, Mend tot. st Peete See a cine eer Censor) Ohta ce 
Surip OMe eeED. heir cote Gok thes eeu cat see es tad ot 


2,214) 1,512 | 1,849! 1,599 | 1,068 760 | 5,131 3,871 


Classification of British Subjects— 
IBY U OR ya Oe ne UR NAR a Rm Re RAE is seein RA - feat 


Amount of property transferred to Pension Authority..... 

Average income of pensioners having income (Indigents 

NOGUAKEN INTO MECOUNL). co tees ona s cele s oe anew 

Number of pensioners with previous residence in other 
provinces— 

IN Borte wee SURE ae EOF, SUES RE aa 


IME ANIO D Aces eat, iste Sete SP edicts. aire sense + atte = sets, Ss 


WOntarroee ee i te oe reds ee winateears aes 


ORCDOCH: pH es SHRINE. «SORTS Ua abe ABD «5; 
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820 383 | 1,054 499 590 256 | 2,464 1,138 
8 








3,400 2,598 1,378 7,376 

275 784 433 1,492 

51 66 17 134 

3,726 3, 448 1,828 9,002 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 

$59.89 $63.08 SOU BOs Pre seer rnte cata 

314 27 36 377 

poeetire sd: 48 25 73 

DG pes kon arehes eee eae 154 361 

43 8 9 60 

85 16 17 118 

313 178 233 724 

129 ites. Sp erase 3 15 

54 19 35 108 

202 1G [peste ee reet mary ona 342 

Se FDR oe Die | atari sieattele <> + 2 

D7 dit | ane, Seo Does Yaar a 22 

1, 252 438 512 2,202 
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the Territory have yet been recorded. No 
payments have yet been made in conformity 
with the Order in Council on page 167 
making the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act applicable to the Northwest Terri- 


tories. The accompanying tables therefore 
relate to the payment of pension under the 
Dominion-Provincial scheme only within the 


three provinces enumerated above. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 








British British 


























ea Mani- {| Saskat- cpu 1 Mani- | Saskat- 

Country of Origin A hee ‘iba chokes Totals Country of Origin als tobe 1 aks Totals 
Cana daznadatcinn nase cles: 1,652 1,646 922 4 £2201 Jugo-Slaviatt ea ee. ee | ee ete) ee te 6 6 
Fone lang nsienoute p50: 1,098 585 289 1,972||Czecho-Slovakia........... 1 3 1 5 
Scotland. vse a.csotaae. 382 234 114 730]|Channel Islands............ 2 ii 1 4 
Trelandned eegsers tess. 188 105 41 834||South Africa............... ye bi) be ae 3 
United States: 040s. ..> + 155 44 87 286] Peru nue pc eee ty copie ae on DE 2 cater. 4 eRe 2 
WOGIANCre eta ae ete 3 250 13 260 sletof ante. ears es Tle neuee 1 p 
Poland... 5 204 53 267 Switzerland 54 sls aes sels. see ee 1 1 2 
Austria. . i 121 95 223] FALCOT Abyss cee tee ae eee eel ieee TG eka tp 1 
BIW OGED sacs) ted eee id stushe 46 51 23 120} Bahamas ieee eaten... 1 Oe estes a ls a ome 1 
Rassian ee. dem eke cea 3 Le 48 108}| British Fast Indies........ 14) ct hea aes 1 
Germany.. 40 27 24 91|| British Guiana...) 1a gee 1A Re a Wes 1 
Norway... 19 20 40 79||Canary Islands..../........ bass eee en ee ae 1 
BrAanes Ouse chee. Te 8 él 10 AGI Chileon ee rae) ame Sane SS yA Males MEAL A i 1 
ROMUNIATINGG Gene ere etd, iy aUeny 2 21 B3|)}GaDr altars hate eamae a tar Ee eek ee ae ee et 1 
Newfoundland............ 28 1 2 Sli Japan VA eee ee ee 13S Renee 1 
LORIN ai eee 12 17 2 Sia bradoruaes Se. ake) ae Ls) 3 3 ee | re 1 
iugivary eee ee 1 7 19 QT ya ee eee cise ee ae i ee ee Ml Nar a, i 
Ttaly see. « pyetrsa ae ee. 21 SH eetahe re eo 241| Luxembourg caste bt Sieh aeeeen ee ete ul 1 
Manland pos ese te cane 12 3 2 1] Maderrae <A ae en ne: tT) [Be ee ae (Ee ei 1 
Wentmarlet... 4.17: fae if 4 4 15|] New Zealand............... td [eet papal Mae eamy 1 
Walon. \ioa. ts ceases oe 1 8 3 12}| Petsttinssye cia dere Bore erie eee. eee 1 1 
ROIIGNECL vctarctts os hse ae oaeters 4 4 2 LO MPU Kei 2 2 aces Ole eee La Bey aeteccds baad’ eae | 
Austra list tas 2 scien ards 7 DH Ree, Poo SUS y7 tas cae ee 5 iets aoe tee ee ees | ie eae 1 i 
British West Indies....... 4 Oi oee i ———— 
Indiscate eee ce ee 4 2 1 7 3,726 | 3,448 | 1,828 9,002 


Old Age Pensions Regulations 


Revised regulations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 156) were approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council 
on December 21, 1928. The regulations as pre- 
viously sanctioned, together with an amend- 
ment dated January 16, 1928, were reprinted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1928, page 
138. The principal new amendments con- 
tained in the new regulations are as follows: 


1. In Regulation 13, the words “the Im- 
perial Government with the concurrence of 
the Dominion of Canada” are new. 

2. Regulation 19 is new, and the subsequent 
regulations are re-numbered, the former Regu- 
lation 19 being now numbered 20, ete. 

3. Regulation 23 igs also new, the subsequent 
regulations being renumbered accordingly, 
the former Regulation 22 being numbered 24. 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONS REGULATIONS 
Snort TItTLe 
1. These regulations may be cited as The Old 
Age Pensions Regulations. 
INTERPRETATION 


2. (a) In these Regulations, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, “The Act” means the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 


(b) The definition of expressions contained 
in the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, shall apply © 
to the said expressions whenever used in these 
Regulations. 

(c) “To lodge” means to be present in per- 
son in circumstances consistent with an inten- 
tion to reside. 


PROVISION AS TO NOTICES 


3. (a) Any notice or other document required 
or authorized to be sent or delivered for the 
purpose of these Regulations shall be in 
writing. 

(b) Any notice or other document required 
or authorized to be sent or delivered to any per- 
son by the pension authority for the purpose of 
these Regulations shall be deemed to be duly 
sent or delivered at the time at which the 
notice or document is posted to that person 
at his ordinary address. 


WHEN APPLICATION May Br MADE 


4. An application for a pension may be made 
at any time after the proposed pensioner has 
reached the age of sixty-nine years and nine 
months. 


METHOD oF MAKING APPLICATION 


5. (a) Every person who desires to make 
application for pension under the Act shall 
complete the form of application prescribed by 
the pension authority; this application shall 
contain, inter alia, the full name of the appli- 
cant, his address, occupation, sex, conjugal 
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state, age, date of birth, place of birth, 
nationality, date of naturalization, place of resi- 
dence during the past twenty years, income 
(including income of spouse), other means of 
subsistence and description of any property 
transferred within the past five years with 
name of transferee. 

(b) Every pension authority shall supply a 
form gratis to any person who desires to make 
an application and if so requested shall give 
all necessary information and assistance in com- 
pleting the said form. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS 


6. As soon as may be after receiving any 
application the pension authority shall take all 
necessary steps to ascertain whether the appli- 
cant is entitled to a pension and if he is so 
entitled, what rate of pension should be paid. 


AGE 


7. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
age of any person regard may be had to any 
of the following documents: - 

(a) Certificate of birth; 

(6) Certificate of baptism; 

(c) Entries in a family Bible or other 
genealogical record or memorandum of the 
- family of the pensioner; 

(d) The returns of any census taken more 
than 30 years before the date of application 
for such pension, provided: 

(i) That any request for census  infor- 
mation by a pension authority be made with 
the consent in writing of the person regard- 
ing whom the information is required; 

(ii) That the specific locality (city, town, 
village, township or rural muncipality) in 
which the applicant resided at the date of 
the census aforesaid be stated; 

(iii) That any information supplied by the 
Bureau shall be confidential and shall not 
be used for any other purpose than that of 
the administration of the Old Age Pension 
Act; and 

(iv) That a request for census information 
be made only in the event of failure to obtain 
information under the immediately preceding 
subsections; 

(e) And when better evidence cannot be 
obtained a statutory declaration setting forth 
that none of the certificates above referred to 
in this Regulation are obtainable, and a fur- 
ther statutory declaration as to the age of the 
pensioner by any person who has knowledge of 
the fact. 

(2) The pension authority, however, shall 
not be bound to accept evidence mentioned in 
this clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


NATIONALITY 


8. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
nationality of any person regard may be had 
to any of the following documents:— 

(a) Certificate of birth; 

(6) Certificate of baptism; 

(c) Certificate of service in any of His 
Majesty’s forces; 

(d) Certificate of Naturalization; and 

(e) When better evidence cannot be obtained 
a statutory declaration or evidence under oath 
by any person who has knowledge of the fact. 

(2) The pension authority, however, shall 
not be bound to accept evidence mentioned in 
this clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


9. Every pension authority shall be entitled 
to obtain without charge from the Department 
of the Secretary of State or any other Depart- 
ment any information available in such De- 
partment as to the nationality of any pensioner. 


RESIDENCE 


10. An applicant shall, in the absence of evi- 
dence to rebut such presumption, be presumed 
to have been resident in Canada for the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension if he 
(a) has actually lodged within Canada on at 
least 4,384 days within the said twenty years, 
and (6) has not within the said twenty years 
been absent from Canada for more than 731 
consecutive days, but in no case shall a pen- 
sioner be deemed a resident of Canada for 
twenty years unless lodged within Canada some 
time at least twenty years prior to making 
application. 

11. An applicant shall, in the absence of evi- 
dence to rebut such presumption, be presumed 
to have resided in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension if he is then 
residing in the province, and if he has lodged 
therein on at least 1,095 days in the said five 
years, but in no case shall a pensioner be pre- 
sumed to be a resident of such province for 
five years unless he lodged within said prov- 
ince some time at least five years prior to 
making application. 

_ 12. For the purpose of determining the proy- 
ince in which an applicant has resided and 
subject to Regulations 10 and 11, if an appli- 
cant had left Canada and subsequently re- 
turned to Canada he shall, in the absence of 
evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have continued to reside in the provy- 
ince which he left until the date of his return. 


13. If an applicant was employed and paid 
by the Dominion of Canada, the Imperial 
Government with the concurrence of _ the 
Dominion of Canada, or any province for ser- 
vices performed without Canada, or if his 
travelling expenses out of Canada were paid 
by Canada, the Imperial Government, or by 
any province or municipality, he shall when 
he was so employed or while his travelling ex- 
penses were paid, be presumed to have con- 
tinued to lodge in that province of Canada in 
which he was resident immediately before 
entering such employment or proceeding on the 
journey in respect of which his travelling ex- 
penses were paid. 

14. An applicant who has been employed on 
a ship registered at or sailing regularly from 
any Canadian port shall be presumed to have 
lodged in Canada during the whole time he 
was employed on such ship, and in such prov- 
ince where he last resided previous to such 
employment. 

15. An applicant who was employed by any 
railway company having its head_ office in 
Canada, on trains running out of Canada, or 
the wife of such pensioner, shall be presumed 
to have lodged in the province in which was 
situate the Canadian terminus to and from 
which such trains were operated during the 
whole time he was employed on such trains. 


INCOME 


16. In determining the income of a pensioner 
receivable in the form of periodic payments 
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in the nature of an annuity to which he is en- 
titled, his income shall (a) if he has a right 
to assign or charge the same, be taken as 
equal to 5 per cent of the present value of his 
right thereto, or (b) if he has no right to 
assign or charge the same, the full amount 
thereof. 

17. The income of a pensioner derivable from 
real property shall be taken as equal to 5 per 
cent of the assessed value in excess of the 
encumbrances thereof, and the income of a pen- 
sioner derivable from personal property shall 
be taken as equal to 5 per cent of the cash 
value thereof. 

18. Where a pensioner lives with his or her 
wife or husband, his or her income shall be 
taken to be equal to one-half of the sum of 
the incomes, calculated as in the Act and these 
Regulations provided, receivable by each of 
them separately. 

19. The pension authority may, however, adopt 
such other methods as may be deemed equit- 
able in determining the income of the pen- 
sioner. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


90. A transfer of property made more than 

five years before the date of application for 
pension shall be deemed not to have been made 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 


WHEN PENSION SHALL COMMENCE 


21. Every pension granted shall commence on 
the day after the application is received by the 
pension authority, or on the day when the 
pensioner first becomes entitled, whichever is 
the later. 


MANNER PENSION PAYABLE 


22. Pensions shall be payable monthly in such 
manner as may be provided by provincial 
regulation. 

93. In the event of the incapacity of any 
pensioner or if the pension authority considers 
that the pensioner is using or is likely to use 
his pension otherwise than for his own benefit, 
the pension authority may pay the pension of 
such pensioner to a trustee or trustees approved 
by such pension authority to be expended for 
the benefit of the pensioner. 


SUSPENSION OF PENSION 


24. The payment of a pension shall be sus- 
pended during the lawful imprisonment of the 
pensioner for an offence. 


INCREASE OR REDUCTION OF PENSION 


25. Every pensioner shall forthwith report 
to the pension authority any increase in his 
real or personal property of a total value of 
$100 or more, occurring by devolution, bequest 
or gift or any other change in his financial 
condition. 

26. Any pensioner who desires to make a 
claim for an increase of pension to which he 
may be entitled under the Act shall complete 
the form of claim provided, and deliver the 
form when completed to the proper pension 
authority, who shall investigate the claim as 
provided herein. 


MANAGEMENT OF PENSIONER’S PROPERTY 


27. Any pension authority may, if so authorized 
by the law of the province, and with the con- 
sent of the pensioner, assume the manage- 
ment of any property belonging to the pensioner. 


28. Every pension authority shall be entitled 
to_ recover from a pensioner any sum improp-. 
erly paid by way of pension whether as the 
result of the non-disclosure of facts, innocent 
or false representations or any other cause. 


ACCOUNTING 


_ 29. Any sums due by Canada to any province 
in settlement of Canada’s half share of the 
net amount expended by any province in the 
payment of pensions shall be ascertained as of 
the last day of March, June, September and 
December, and shall be paid as soon thereafter 
as possible. 


30. In calculating the amount due by Canada 
to any province no account shall be taken of 
any sums which, under the provisions of the 
Act, such province is liable to reimburse another 
province or to be reimbursed by another prov- 
ince in respect of a pension granted therein or 
in such other province, nor shall any account 
be taken of the cost of administering or pay- 
ing pensions. 

31. In calculating the amount in which any 
province is liable to be reimbursed by another 
province under the provisions of Section 10 of 
the Act, regard shall be had only to the net 
amount of the pension paid by the province to © 
be reimbursed after deducting therefrom the 
amount payable by Canada on account of such 
pension. 

32. Balances due by one province to another 
province under the provisions of the Act shall 
be settled quarterly as of the same date as the 
cum due by Canada are payable from time to 
ime. 

33. The Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act may at any time require the 
province to furnish information, detailed or 
otherwise, in connection with statements of 
account rendered by the province. 


INTERPROVINCIAL BOARD 


34. An Interprovincial Board is authorized 
to be established with powers to interpret and 
recommend alterations in the Regulations, such 
AAD be appointed by the Governor in 

ouncil. 





The Department of Industrial Relations of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation stated 
recently that since the company’s pension 
scheme was established about the beginning 
of 1924 no less than 382 pensions have been 
granted to employees who had reached ages 
varying from 65 to 87 and with records of 
service extending from the minimum require- 
ment of 25 years up to 70 years. As many 
as 109 pensioners retired after more than 50 
years service, twenty-two had been at work 
for 60 years or more, and one a full 70 years. 
Sixty-five pensioners have died, and two have 
gone back to work, leaving 315 on roll at De- 
cember 3lst, 1928. These former employees 
enjoy an average pension of $29.15 per month. 
The provisions of the pension scheme of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1926 
page 237. ‘ 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Department of Labour in 


N Order in Council (P.C. 114) dated Jan- 

uary 25, 1929, authorizes and directs 

the Department of Labour of Canada to pay 

pensions monthly to persons of the Northwest 

Territories under the provisions of the Old 
Age Pensions Act. ; 


The text of the Order is as follows:— 


P.C. 114 


Whereas by Section 6 of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
Chapter 156, it is provided that: 

“As soon as agreements under this Act have 
been made with two of the provinces adjoining 
the Northwest Territories, the Commissioner of 
the said territories may submit to the Governor 
in Council for approval a scheme for the admin- 
istration and payment of pensions therein, and 
upon the approval of such scheme, the same 
shall stand, in all respects other than its dur- 
ation, in the same position as an agreement 
with a province.” 


And whereas agreements under the said Act 
have been made with the provinces of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; 

And whereas the Minister of the Interior 
recommends, on the advice of the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories, approval 


Charge of Administration 


of the following scheme for the administration 
and payment of pensions in the said North- 
west Territories :— 


“1. The Department of Labour is authorized 
and directed to pay pensions monthly by bank 
cheque to persons of the Northwest Territories 
who qualify therefor under the provisions of 
the Old Age Pensions Act and Regulations made 
thereunder; to keep such records and books of 
accounts of receipts and expenditures as may be 
necessary and to do all such other acts and 
things as are incidental, conducive or necessary 
to the proper administration of old age pensions 
in the Northwest Territories under the provi- 
sions of the said Act. 

“2. Every person of the Northwest Territories 
who makes application for a pension shall com- 
plete such forms and furnish such evidence and 
proofs of claim from time to time as may be 
required by the Department of Labour. 

“3. All sums required for the payment of such 
pensions shall be advanced from time to time 
on the certificate of the Minister of Finance 
out of such moneys belonging to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of Canada not otherwise 
appropriated.” | 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to approve the 
said scheme and it is hereby approved accord- 
ingly. 

E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over the Canadian National Radio System, prepared by Mr. E. G. Black- 
adar, Superintendent of Canadian Govrenment Annuities 


LTHOUGH the Government Annuities 
Act was passed some twenty years ago, 
it is only in recent years that the public 
really began to take advantage of this system 
as a means of making provision for old age, 
but during the last year or two increase in 
interest has been displayed by the Canadian 
people with the result that during the last 
fiscal year the number of contracts issued 
exceeded the number sold during the previous 
fiscal year by more than 150 per cent. 


As many of you will be unfamiliar with 
just what a Canadian Government Annuity 
is, let me here explain that an annuity is a 
fixed yearly income paid to you by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. You may purchase these 
annuities in the same way as you would de- 
posit your money in a Savings Bank, during 
the productive years of your life. Payment 
of the annuity ordinarily commences when your 
earning powers have departed because of old 


age, and continues as long as you live, no mat- 
ter how long that may be. The Government 
Annuities System is safeguarded by the whole 
resources of the Dominion, and assures a safe 
and profitable investment of your earnings 
while you are young, with the certainty of a 
definite livable income when your working 
days are over. 

If you are a young man or woman bear in 
mind that if you would have an old age free 
from want or dependence you must save and 
invest wisely in your youth. The standard 
of living in Canada compares very favourably 
with that of any other country in the world. 
Huge sums of money are spent by Canadians 
each year for luxuries, which indicates that it 
should be quite easy for the average Canadian 
to lay aside out of his income a sufficient 
amount to provide a steady and dependable in- 
come when his earning days are over. 
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When you consider the fact that ninety- 
five per cent of men at 60 years of age are 
dependent upon their daily earnings or their 
children for support, you will see the necessity 
of commencing a systematic saving for the 
time when you will no longer be able to re- 
main in profitable employment. Most persons 
make ample provision by means of life insur- 
ance to take care of any contingency arising 
in the event of their death, but the great 
majority of people do not realize there is also 
a, possibility of their living to a very advanced 
age and unless they make ample provision for 
old age they might find themselves without 
means of support at a time of life when they 
are no longer able to help themselves. At 
this tame of life only a very small percentage 
of people have sufficient money laid aside or a 
sufficient income to keep them in comfort in 
their old age. The others must either keep 
right on working hard or depend on someone 
else to support them. How many middle-aged 
people do you know who are no better off 
to-day than they were fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and whose future means of support is very 
uncertain? These people are beginning to look 
into the future with grave concern. In their 
advancing years they make every effort to 
save a little so that they may have something 
when they are old, but as many of them begin 
too late in life, very few meet with any de- 
gree of success. 


The Government Annuities System is pro- 
vided to the Canadian people at cost, there 
being no loading in our rates for either profits 
or expenses. The Government bears all costs 
of administration and every person resident or 
domiciled in Canada between the ages of 5 
and 85 is eligible to purchase an annuity. 
If you are a young man or woman still earn- 
ing your own living and do not think of retir- 
ing for a good many years, a Deferred Annuity 
is the form of contract which would best meet 
your requirements. As an illustration of the 
cost of such an annuity I may say that a young 
man aged twenty-five could purchase an an- 
nuity of $1,000 per year to begin when he 
reaches the age of 65, by making a regular 
systematic saving of only $1.08 per week. As 
an illustration of the advantages of making 
provision for old age by the Government 
System, it may be said that in order to obtain 
such an income by means of accumulating 
capital and investing it, it would be necessary 
for this young man to save $20,000 before 
he attained the age of 65 and invest it at 
5 per cent, whereas if he were to purchase 
an annuity, the total amount he would be 
required to save before 65 would be only 
$2,228, and he would achieve the same result. 


You may say ‘how can. the Government do 
this?’ The reason is that your payments are 
accumulated at approximately 5 per cent and 
when your annuity commences part of your 
principal is returned to you with interest, but 
in any event you receive an undiminished 
amount of income as long as you live, no mat- 
ter how long that may be. 

Deferred Annuities may be purchased by 
small monthly or annual payments, which may 
be conveniently paid in at any Postal Money 
Order Office in Canada. If you were to pur- 
chase an annuity and for any reason you were 
unable to make your premium payments regu- 
larly, you would not forfeit what you had paid 
in. The arrears could be made up later and if 
not, when your contract matured, you would 
recelve a proportionate amount of annuity 
based upon the payments you had made. 

The earlier in life the purchase of a De- 
ferred Annuity is decided upon, the less it 
will cost. I would, therefore, urge that every 
young person listening in to-night obtain a 
free copy of our latest desecriptive booklet 
by calling at the nearest post office or by 
telephoning to our Ottawa office, which is 
located at Room 29, Regal Building, Queen 
and O'Connor Sts., Telephone, Queen 3000, 
Local 563. The descriptive booklets may 
also be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa. 

There are also plans of annuity designed 
to meet the requirements of older peopie who 
find it necessary to retire now and to receive 
an jncome commencing at once. This second 
class is called Immediate Annuities. All the 
money you have to pay for such an annuity 
is paid in one lump sum. Your annuity com- 
mences three months from the date the pur- 
chase money is received, and from then on 
you receive an income from the Government 
of Canada payable in quarterly jnstalments 
for life. even if you live to be 100 years of 
age. Such annuities may be guaranteed for 
from ten to twenty years, and in the event 
of your death shortly after purchasing the 
annuity, the remaining payments would be 
continued to your estate, 

Both the Deferred Annuities referred to at 
the beginning of this talk, as being suitable 
for young persons, as well as Immediate An- 
nuities which are of particular interest to 
older persons, may be purchased jointly in- 
cluding any two persons, (usually husband 
and wife), in the one contract. The annuity 
is then paid to both as long as both live, 
with the full amount to the survivor as long 
as he or she lives. 

The Government Annuities System of pro- 
viding a dependable income when one’s earn- 
ing days are over is of interest to young and 
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old, the poor and the person of moderate 
means. ‘This is your own system, the ex- 
penses of which are met by the Canadian 
Government, and every resident of Canada 
should take advantage of it. 

Let me now repeat where you may obtain 
a free copy of our booklet in which the 
various plans of annuity and other details 
of purchase are described. First, by calling 
at your nearest post office; second, by writing 
to the Department of Labour, Ottawa; or 
third, by calling or telephoning to any of the 
following Annuities Representatives: 

Ottawa—H. Quinn, Room 29, Regal Build- 
ing. Telephone, Queen 3000, Local 563. 

Montreal —E. McG. Quirk, Room 192, 1254 
Bishop Street. Telephone, Uptown 2311. 
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Toronto —E. N. Compton, Room 1, 65 Vic- 
toria Street. Telephone, Elgin 4751. 
Quebec.—W. L. Brodie, Room 38, Lindsay 


Building, 203 St. John Street. Telephone, 
2-4639. 
Sherbrooke —Wilfrid Cloutier, Room 5, 


Genest Building, 22 Wellington Street N. 
Telephone, 2908. 

Winnipeg —D. E. Dobson, 712 Commercial 
Building. Telephone, 23-607. 

Hamilton—D. F. Almas, Victoria Cham- 
bers, 69 James St. S. Telephone, Regent 1157. 

Vanouver:—C. G. Beveridge, 215 Winch 
Building. Telephone 4551. 

Victoria—H. F. Bishop, Post Office Build- 
ing. Telephone 8398. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF 


CANADA 


| eee annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1928, recently issued, de- 


scribes the work carried on in connection with 
the Acts administered by the Department, as 
well as its various other activities in the in- 
The following statutes are 
now administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour:—(1) Labour Department 
Act; (2) Conciliation and Labour Act; (38) 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) 
Government Annuities Act; (5) Old Age Pen- 
sions Act; (6) Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act; (7) Technical Education Act; (8) 
Combines Investigation Act; (9) White 
Phosphorous Matches Act. 

The Minister of Labour administers also 
the Fair Wages Policy of the government in 
conformity with the resolution of the House 
of Commons in 1900. 

No infractions of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Act were reported during the year. 
This act prohibits the manufacture, sale and 
importation of matches made with white 
phosphorus. 

The report refers to the increased industrial 
activity throughout Canada during the period 
covered, employment showing the largest 


- volume since 1920, while wage rates in most 


industries moved upward, reaching levels ex- 
ceeded only in 1920 and 1921. At the same 
time prices showed a downward tendency. 


Another feature of the year was its com- 
parative immunity from strikes which in- 
volved serious stoppages of work. In this con- 
nection the report points out that the Muin- 
ister of Labour had been indefatigable in his 


efforts to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween employer and employee in all parts of 
Canada, and that to just what extent the 
favourable strike record is due to the min- 
ister’s efforts and those of his officers in as- 
sisting disputants in reaching working agree- 
ments is perhaps scarcely realized. “Cer- 
tainly,” it is stated, “the general public is 
little aware of the nature and extent of the 
work performed by those concerned in the 
adjustment of labour controversies. The de- 
partment is always willing, when a _ request 
from either side is received, to lend its good 
offices in the task of smoothing away diffi- 
culties which have arisen, and the success 
achieved by the minister and his officers in 
avoiding industrial disturbances has resulted 
in a most commendable tendency on the part 
of employers and workmen to request depart- 
mental mediation before a break in working 
relations.” 

For the purpose of furthering this branch of 
the Department’s work, the position of Chief 
Conciliation Officer was created during the 
year, Mr. M. S. Campbell, being appointed. 
A full account of the conciliation work carried 
on during the year is included in the report. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The scope of the federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was extended during the 
1928 session of the Alberta Legislature to dis- 
putes of the classes named in the Dominion 
law and otherwise within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of that province, the pro- 
vincial statute to come into force on proclama- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


; 
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This proclamation was issued on May 2, 1928, 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year under 
review. It is pointed out that Ontario, Que- 
bec and Prince Edward Island are now the 
only provinces that have failed so far to pass 
enabling legislation making the federal 
statute applicable in respect of disputes within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

A statement of proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Disputes. Investigation Act during the 
fiscal year is included in the report. Out of 
twenty-seven applications received under the 
terms of the statute, eleven Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were established 
and the proceedings of two boards already 
established during the preceding year were 
carried over into 1927-28. Two boards during 
the year dealt with two disputes each. In each 
of the fifteen disputes coming before Concilia- 
tion Boards during the year, the threatened 
strike or lockout was averted through the in- 
strumentality of the statute. 

With respect to the cases in which boards 
were not granted, the object of the Act, name- 
ly, the settlement of industrial disputes with- 
out strike or lockout, was obtained in nearly 
all instances through mediation by the Min- 
ister of Labour or departmental officials, or 
through the adjustment of matters in dispute 
by mutual agreement between the parties 
whilst steps looking to the formation of a 
board were pending. In only two disputes, 
both falling outside the direct scope of the 
statute, was the friendly intervention of the 
Department of Labour not accepted. 


Old Age Pensions 


The report contains an account of the 
present standing of the Old Age Pensions Act 
in Canada. The province of British Columbia 
had already adopted the scheme, and during 
the fiscal year, early in 1928, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba adopted legislation making the 
act effective in these provinces. The Yukon 
Territorial Council enacted an Old Age Pen- 
sions Ordinance in the summer of 1927 , and 
investigations were undertaken by the govern- 
ments of Ontario and Alberta, with a view 
to the enactment of concurrent legislation, 
should the scheme appear suitable to local 
conditions. 


Government Annuities 


Substantial success was achieved by the 
Department of Labour during 1927-28 in pro- 
moting the sale of Government annuities as 
a means of protection for old age, 1,223 
persons having contracted during the fiscal 
period for annuities, amounting to $630,360, 
as compared with 503 contracts issued during 


the preceding fiscal year, amounting to $195,- 
360. Receipts on account of premium pay- 
ments during the fiscal year amounted to 
$3,843,087, an increase of $1,948,202, or 104 
per cent, over the amount received during last 
year. This pronounced increase in business 


_ was largely attributable to the methods pur- 
sued during the year in bringing the Govern- 
ment annuities system to the attention of 
_ the Canadian public by way of advertisements 
_ in newspapers and periodicals, radio talks, and 
\the» appointment of special annuities repre- 


sentatives at various points throughout the 


Dominion. 


The federal Government’s annuity system 


was adopted during the year by the province 


of Quebec as a pension plan for technical 
school teachers. The project was approved by 
the Provincial Secretary, and at the close of 
the fiscal year the teachers and_ professors 
of the Montreal Technical School, the Quebec 
Technical School, the Hull Technical School, 
and L’Ecole Polytechnique and L’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal had come within the scope 
of the scheme. Premium payments are met 
by five per cent being deducted from the 
teachers’ salaries and an additional sum equal 
to this five per cent being contributed by the 
provincial Government. The annuity is to 
commence at the age of 65. 


Combines Investigation Act 


Activities under the Combines Investigation 
Act during the fiscal year included the com- 
pletion of the inquiry into the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, an organization of 
wholesale and retail druggists and manufac- 
turers established to fix and maintain mini- 
mum resale prices of proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles. The report of the com- 
missioner in this case, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, 
was received and published in October, 1927. 
The commissioner found the organization to 
be in contravention of the Act, and in con- 
cluding his report, stated: “I am thoroughly 


convinced that the P.A.T.A., all-embracing as 


it is, or as it is designed to be, in its control 
of the entire trade in nationally advertised 
proprietary medicines and toilet articles, is an 
organization which has operated and is likely 
to operate to the detriment of and against ° 
the interests of the public.” The findings in 
the P.A.T.A. case were summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre, November, 1927, page 1165. 
Reference is made jin the report also to 
other inquiries which have been proceeding, 
two of them into industries in which foreign 
as well as domestic competition is alleged to 
have been all but eliminated, others into ar- 
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rangements involving the maintenance of re- 
sale prices, the fixing of uniform prices, with- 
holding of supplies from certain dealers, and 
cther practices alleged to be in restraint of 
trade and against the public interest. 

The satisfactory settlement is reported also 
of a case involving lessening of competition 
by means of exclusive dealing contracts. In 
the case in. question the producing company 
agreed to eliminate the exclusive dealing fea- 
ture in its contracts with distributors. 


Technical Education 


Progress made with respect to technical edu- 
cation during the year is reviewed in the 
chapter concerning operations under the Tech- 


nical Education Act. The total enrolment in 


all vocational classes receiving federal grants 
by virtue of this Act was 109,008, an increase 
of 12,326 over the preceding period. 

Records kept by several schools in the 
province of Ontario as to placements of tecli- 
nical students in suitable occupations were of 
an encouraging nature, 9,392 placements being 
reported. An analysis of these placements 
shows commercial courses with the greatest 
number, 4,282; industrial courses next with 
3,193 placements; home-making third with 
1,378 placements; navigation, 198; mining, 
108; art, 99; agricultural, 92; marine engi- 
neering, 27; and telegraphy, 15. The Provin- 
cial Director states that it is the intention to 
obtain figures on placement annually and to 
endeavour to establish an adequate system of 
placement and follow-up where such does not 
already exist. 

Legislation of importance as bearing on vo- 
cational education was enacted during the 
year by the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
The Quebec statute amended the Quebec 
Technical or Professional School Act and pro- 
vided for the organization of arts and trades 
schools to assist in the development of prim- 
ary technical education in the province. The 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, operating under 


the provincial Department of Labour, was the . 


first of its kind to be introduced in Canada 
and should do much to promote and improve 
the training of young Canadians in skilled in- 
dustrial occupations. This Act provides for 
the control and regulation of apprentice train- 
ing in certain trades, for the appointment of 
an Inspeetor of Apprenticeship, the formation 
of apprenticeship committees, etc. 


Five bulletins were issued by the Technical 
Education Branch during the year as follows: 
“Woodworking and Building Construction,” 
“Apprenticeship and Vocational Schools,” 
“Metal Trades,” “Electricity and Printing,” 
end “Automobile Mechanics, Gas and Steam 


Engineering.” Over four thousand copies of 


each of these bulletins were distributed 


throughout the Dominion. 


Fair Wages 


The Fair Wages Branch of the Department 
of Labour prepared 145 fair wage schedules 
and clauses during 1927-28 for inclusion in 
federal government contracts. This brings to 
4487 the total number prepared by the de- 
partment since the work was commenced in 
1900. The year was exceptionally light as to 
grievances arising out of the application of 
the Fair Wages Policy, only seventeen com- 
plaints having been received as to alleged 
non-observance by contractors of the labour 
conditions of various contracts. 

The report contains full information as to 
the various works for which Fair Wage Con- 
ditions were laid down during the year. 


Employment Service of Canada 


The administration of the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act proceeded along 
usual lines, disbursements to the provinces 
under the provisions of the statute totalling 
$150,000. This amount, when distributed 
among the provinces in proportion to their 
expenditures on employment office administra- 
tion and operation, enabled a repayment to 
them of 34:1 per cent of their gross expendi- 
tures. Employment offices were conducted 
during the year in sixty-four centres, and the 
number of placements effected totalled 418,306, 
as compared with 410,310 during the preceding 
fiscal year. 


Labour Gazette 


The Lasour GazeTTE was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927, which was the twenty- 
seventh year of its existence, the average 
number distributed each month being 10,029 
of the English edition and 1,856 of the 
French. The average monthly paid circulation 
was 6,916, or 5,779 of the English edition and 
1,137 of the French. 


Statistics 


Statistical and other information relating 
to labour conditions has been collected and 
published by the Department of Labour since 
its establishment in 1900 as required by sta- 
tute (Labour Department Act, chapter 111, 
Revised Statutes, 1927, section 4). In accord- 
ance with the Statistics Act, (1918), chapter 
190, Revised Statutes, 1927, and under ar- 
rangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
statistics are collected and published in co- 
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operation with the Dominion Statistician, in 
close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An important feature of this arrangement 
is the use by the department of the classi- 
fication of industries and occupations drawn 
up in the bureau and followed by various de- 
partments of the federal Government service 
in the compilation and publication of records 
and _ statistics. 

The report contains information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts, wages and hours, prices 
and cost of living, and as to fatal industrial 
accidents. This information has been pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazrerTE from time to 
time. 


Labour Organization 


The Seventeenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the calen- 
dar year 1927, was prepared in the Labour In- 
telligence Branch, and contained the usual in- 
formation as to the nature of the labour 
bodies with which the trade unionists of the 
Dominion are identified, with complete sta- 
tistics of organized labour in Canada, as 
well as dealing with some of the more import- 
ant incidents of interest to trade unionists 
and those who concern themselves with the 
activities of labour organizations. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions 


Another publication prepared in the Labour 
Intelligence Branch is the Report on Organi- 
zation in Industry, Commerce and the Profes- 
sions in Canada. This report was originated 
in 1921 with the object of meeting the de- 
mand for information concerning the extent 
of organization among persons engaged in in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional pursuits. 


Labour Legislation 


Since 1915 the Department of Labour has 
issued annual reports containing the text of 
the labour legislation enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and the legislatures of the 
several provinces. The reports for 1915 and 
1920 were consolidations of all Canadian 
labour legislation existing on December 31 of 
these respective years. The consolidation, 
which would normally have appeared in 1925 
was postponed, and will be issued as the re- 
port for 1928. This action was taken owing 
to the fact that the statutes of Canada and 
of several provinces were under revision. With 
the publication of the consolidated volume in 
view it was decided to omit the annual re- 
port for 1927. 
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The labour legislation for 1927 was fully re- 
ported in the Lasour GAzErrTe in articles ap- 
pearing in the issues of April, May, June, 
July, and October. 


Library 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 and has .steadily in- 
creased its collection of documents since that 
time. Through the exchange of publications 
with departments of other governments carry- 
ing on work along similar lines, the depart- 
ment is kept in touch with labour matters in 
almost all countries of the world. The prim- 
ary purpose of the library is to serve as an 
information centre for the officers of the de- 
partment and the library staff assumes the 
task of putting’ before the officers concerned 
the current information of interest to them. 


Subject to the requirements of the depart- 
mental officers, the services of the library are 
at the disposal of the general public, and 
frequent use is made of its material by stud- 
ents from the Canadian universities and by 
others interested in labour problems. Books 
are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any 
persons wishing to borrow them and special 
information and bibliographies are compiled 
when required. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted 


’ with the duties arising out of the relations of 


Canada with the International Labour Or- 
ganization. ‘These have entailed much cor- 
respondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various 
questionnaires which were circulated on be- 
half of the International Labour Office. The 
performance of these duties has necessarily en- 
tailed a close study on the part of officers 
of the department of the various technical 
questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Gov- 
erning Body and of questionnaires received 
from the International Labour Office. 


A bulletin entitled “Canada and the In- 
ternational Labour Conference” was issued 
by the Department of Labour in February, 
1922, for the purpose of furnishing informa- 
tion in reference to the International Labour 
Organization and the subjects which have re- 
ceived attention at the hands of this body. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


HE general report of the Minister of 
Public Works and Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 
1928, gives an account of the activities of the 
Department during this period in administer- 
ing the various acts and regulations that have 
been assigned to it from time to time. In ad- 
dition to the former duties this Department 
now supervises the work of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission. Its functions 
include also the supervision of all proceedings 
under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act; the 
inspection of industrial establishments, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the workers’ 
safety and health; the carrying out of the 
provincial government’s “fair wage” policy, 
requiring the payment of current rates of 
wages in connection with work under gov- 
ernment contracts, superintending licensed 
registry offices for domestic servants; admin- 
istering the Boiler Inspection Act; superin- 
tending the inspection of foundries; main- 
taining jprovincial employment offices and 
supervising juvenile employment by means of 
educational certificates issued to children 
under 16 years of age. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour states that 
the operations of the department are being 
decentralized, and that in future each divis- 
ion will furnish a distinct report. This rule 
will apply to the work under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act, the Electrician’s Act and the col- 
lection of fees for certificates granted to 
hotels and restaurants. 

The new Workmen’s Compensation Act be- 
came operative in the Province only on Sep- 
tember 1, and the present report does not in- 
clude any account of work done under this 
head. It is amticipated, however, that the 
act will have the effect of stimulating the 
work of accident prevention. “If it be im- 
possible,” the report says, “to entirely sup- 
press accidents, their number may be con- 
siderably lessened, either by means of judi- 
cious changes in regard to the installation or 
use of apparatus, or by suitable protective 
regulations.” 


Registration of Children—Since the pass- 
ing of amendment to the Quebec Industriai 
Establishments Act in 1919, requiring edu- 
cational certificates for children before they 
can be employed, 28,787 children have been 
registered. During the period covered by the 
report 2,071 children were registered at 
Montreal; 480 at Quebec, and 128 in the 
Eastern Townships, 28 children being refused 
certificates. 


Steam Bovrlers—The new law regulating 
the inspection and construction of boilers 
began to take effect during the year. This 
act, which was passed at the 1928 session of 
the provincial legislature, called for the adop- 
tion of the “Canadian Interprovincial Stand- 
ard” in force in other provinces in Canada, 
to serve as a guide for “(1) the construction 
of steam boilers and the classification of their 
accessories; and (2) the elaboration of forms 
and documents necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the law, its uniform applica- 
tion, and the technical direction of examiners 
in the exercise of their duties.” The new law 
also provides for the proper supervision of 
boiler construction, and for the registration 
and certification of boilers made outside the 
province. It is anticipated that these new 
duties will call for an enlargement of the 
Department’s staff. The report points out 
that “an abuse which the new law will remove 
is the unlawful trade in second-hand boilers. 
These old boilers, sold at a low figure to in- 
nocent manufacturers, meant, after a time, an 
economic loss and often a loss of life. In 
future, a conspicuous mark on the plates of 
the boilers will put purchasers and owners 
on their guard when delivering a boiler which 
has not been inspected, that they will incur 
a serious fine. The year begun promises 
much for this important branch of our ser- 
vice. Fewer old boilers, fewer accidents.” 


Fair Wages on Government Contracts. — 
The report states that no complaints were 
received during the year regarding non-com- 
pliance with the provincial governments fair 
wage policy, the contractors realizing that 
it was to their advantage to pay the wages 
current in work for the Provincial Govern- 
ment. : 


Free Employment Bureaus—The report 
notes that the Employment Bureau Act dates 
from 1910 and was made to meet the wishes 
of workmen expressed at different times by 
resolutions of the conventions of Trade and 
Labour. At first the>bureaus had to deal 
specially with the unemployed in Montreal, 
but the increased demands from contractors 
in the lumber regions induced the Depart- 
ment to give a wider interpretation to the 
legislation. At that time, it is stated, there 
were a good many private registry offices for 
servants, but it was only later, after the 
Department had adhered to the agreement 
proposed by the Dominion Government to 
pay part of the cost of administration of the 
employment offices, that the question arose 
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of reducing each year the number of private 
registry offices. Following this program, 
the Department reduced each year the num- 
ber of city offices, and out of 15 licensed 
offices, there now remain only 8, the De- 
partment having refused all -applications 
whenever an_ office closed. Occasionally 
difficulties arise in connection with contracts 
of employment, and long investigations often 
result where foreigners are concerned. 


Provincial Employment Offices—The re- 
port points out that lumbering still holds 
the first place in the demand for labour; 
railway construction and maintenance also 
showed a heavy demand, as well as the 
building and other industries. In regard to 
domestic servants, it is stated that “despite 
competition by servant registry offices 
licensed by the city, the provincial office, 
through the precautions taken by our staff to 
obtain exact information from applicants, 
gives our service a first class. character and a 
certainty that the employees possess the 


necessary knowledge and the best recommen- 
dations from former employers. 


Trade Disputes—Some Account of the 
Quebec Trades Disputes Act was given in 
the LaBour Gazette, February, 1927, page 162 
The present report includes a statement by 
the Registrar of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Council under this Act, showing that a 
friendly settlement was effected during the 
year in disputes involving electrical workers 
and textile workers at Montreal. Separate 
investigations were held into a case in which 
it was alleged that preference was being given 
by an employer to foreign workmen, and to 
another case concerning Sunday work at a 
pulp and paper plant at Three Rivers. These 
cases are dealt with in separate reports. 


Hotel Inspection—The Weekly Day of 
Rest law of the province was enforced during 
the year in regard to hotels. A list was made 
of the restaurants which were the chief offend- 
ers, and this resulted in checking the infringe- 
ment of the law. 


Report of Women’s Minimum Wage Board of Quebec, 1927-28 


The second annual report of the Women’s 
‘Minimum Wage Board is included ain the 
general report of the Department of Public 
Works and Labour for the 12 months period 
ending June 30, 1928. The orders so far 
issued by the Board govern the employment 
of female workers in the following indust- 
ries—(1) Laundries, dye works and dry clean- 
ing establishments; (2) Printing, bookbinding, 
lithography and envelope making; (8) Tex- 
tile trades, which include weaving, knitting, 
spinning and allied processes. Of these orders 
those governing the printing and textile in- 
dustries were issued during the period cov- 
ered by the present report (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1927, page 1174; January, 1928, 
page 30; July, 1928, page 713). 


Printing Industry—It was found that over 
300 establishments were covered by the order 
governing the printing industry, 123 of these 
establishments employing 921 women and 
young girls. According to the evidence of 
several employers the application of the 
minimum rates caused no disturbance in the 
business, but in some cases it became neces- 
sary to adjust the proportion of apprentices 
and experienced workwomen., The average 
wages of the experienced workers is stated 
to be generally higher than the minimum 
rates fixed by the Board. 

In the course of its inquiry, the Commis- 
sion remarked that in a particular branch of 


the printing industry, that of the manufac- 
ture of cardboard boxes, the proportion of 
inexperienced young girls is much greater 
than in other branches, and that the average 
wage is consequently lower. On the subject 
of the cardboard industry the report says:— 
“Considering the reasons given by the em- 
ployers and the peculiar position of this in- 
dustry, the Commission thought wise to tem- 
porize and to suspend provisionally the put- 
ting into force of the enactments in this 
special branch, while suggesting to those con- 
cerned to make a readjustment in their cost 
prices and, if necessary, in their methods 
of manufacture, so as, within a reasonable 
delay, to place themselves on an equal footing 
with the other branches of the printing in- 
dustry. 


Textile Industry—In the textile industry 
there were 39 establishments employing on 
an average of 10,189 workwomen. As the great 
majority of the workwomen in the textile 
industry work by the piece the task of 
establishing an average minimum wage was 
more complicated in this than in other in- 
dustries. 


Laundries and Dyeworks 


The orders governing laundries and dye- 
works have been in force since March 1, 1927, 
and it is now possible to estimate the effects 
they have had upon the industry. The report 
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contains comparative statistics of the industry 
for 1927 and 1928, indicating some of these 
effects. 


ORDER GOVERNING LAUNDRIES AND DYEWORKS 








City and Island Rest of 
_ of Montreal Province 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Number of firms 
reporting...... 43 49 19 20 
Number of work- 
women......... 1, 087 1,162 253 246 
Tnexperienced 
workers........ 634 346 176 76 
Experienced 
workers........ 453 816 77 170 
Total wages per 
WOK ti nes $|12, 761-89 }14,689-17 | 2,062-07 | 2,299-69 
Average wage per 
week nat. $ 11-75 12:65 8-16 9-36 





Tables are given also showing the changes 
in the numbers of workers in the various 
wage groups. From these it appears that the 
minimum wage orders tend to reduce or even 
obliterate the number of workwomen in the 
lower groups. 

These figures show that, for the Miontreal 
District, the number of workwomen receiv- 
ing less than the minimum rate of $12 per 
week declined from 634 in 1927 to 346 in 1928, 
while there was a corresponding increase in 
the number of workers receiving $12 a week 
and over, from 453 in 1927 to 816 in 1928. 
In the rest of the province the number of 
workers receiving less than the minimum rate 
($9) decreased from 176 in 1927 to 76 in 1928, 
while those receiving the minimum rate or 
over increased from 77 in 1927 to 170 in 


1928. ‘The report states that “according to 
the testimony of the employers’ representa- 
tives, the putting into force of the minimum 
wage enactment, far from hurting their in- 
dustry, has rather stabilized it, suppressed 
the unfair competition of a small number of 
employers who paid a wage below the aver- 
age, and has stimulated others while it guar- 
antees to workwomen a minimum wage up- 
on entering, with periodical increases fixed in 
advance, which will make them more steady 
and change situations less often.” 


NuMBER OF WoRKERS IN Various AcE Groups, 1927, 1928 











City and Island Rest of 
Wage group of Montreai Province 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
S50 OW TO\ SS OO mos. Senn cielo marie: [ecreccrok 3 0 
BVO COM DVOON, coer rl sc cl ea lotsa se 4 0 
5: OOO OG OOM Marae, era eG eS Fs Aa. | 0 
GulOrtoreyn00 ee a 18 0 44 14 
OU! TO! PSN OUR eecrrete sere 33 0 64 35 
SOO tOze Ol QU Sere hente. teks 37 0 54 27 
OF OOitOM LO; OOh acces. sc. 158 74 21 107 
1OZOOStO™ TIT OO Ts sa oe 201 131 27 21 
LINCO ton 200K... Aeaee 187 141 9 0) 
12Z-00tOs 1300s. oe 6 ee 189 471 7 13 
[S00 TOP 1470025 BR 37 76 2 3 
T4*00'tO™ LS TO00S.. oon. os 46 60 2 2 
LOROO TO OOO Ss corel: 76 hal 5 9 
AGLOCSS' TL. OOK. DPs S.A 26 41 1 2 
PZROO CO NOOO 6 so a chee 13 15 3 4 
TS OO tor LO 00S te. ockeer: 20 OD lbnctke wes Chere et oe 
1900" to, 2000. ore ee. 4 Bt eaae hes orl tere os 
20 00 and over........... 42 AQMD RK oes ER oc 





The report state that the Board is now in- 
vestigating conditions in the shoe and leather 
industry, with a view to fixing a minimum 
weekly wage rate for female employees in 
this important group. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Revision of Orders Nos. 1 and 2, Governing Laundries, Dye Works, Ete. 


op ae Minimum Wage Board of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec recently revised both 


the existing orders governing female em- 
ployees in laundries, dye works and dry 
cleaning establishments in the province. 


Order No. 1, governed establishments situ- 
ated in the city and Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of ten miles around and be- 
yond the island, and Order No. 2 governed 
establishments in the rest of the province. 
The original Order No. 1 was published in 
the Lasour GazettE, December, 1926, page 
1195, and Order No. 2, was published in the 
issue of March, 1927, page 271. The pro- 
visions of the amended Order (No. 2a) were 
outlined in the issue of November, 1928, 
page 1198. The orders as amended, numbered 
respectively la and 2a, took effect on Janu- 


ary 1, 1929. The accompanying table shows 
the minimum rates of wages as fixed by the 
revised orders. 


Minimum Wace Rates ror FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN LAUN- 
DRIES, ETC., IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 











Order No. | Order No 

1a Montreal] 2a rest of 

Class of workers City and Province 

, District 

per week per yok 

Experienced workers.............-- 12 00 9 00 
Inexperienced workers— 

6 months ate. .aeebee tes ee eae 9 00 7 00 
6 monens’att.. to. ae. .s a: ee, 10 50 8 00 


Lyte rest o. Hemera ie att ea ee ee ee 

The revised orders leave unchanged the 
minimum wage rates for experienced workers. 
They abolish the distinction formerly made 
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between apprentices under 18 years of age, 
and other inexperienced workers. The three 
learning periods of three months each former- 
ly served by apprentices now disappear, all 
inexperienced workers being required to serve 
only two 6-months’ probationary periods. An- 
other change in the original orders provides 
that the number of inexperienced workers, 
that is, those having less than 12 months’ 
experience, shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. Formerly the 
proportion of inexperienced workers and ap- 
prentice could not exceed 35 per cent of 
the total force. 

The remaining provisions of the orders are 
as follows:— = 

Overtime: Any female employee doing work 
in excess of the regular recognized working 


period of the establishment shall be paid for 
same at not less than the regular rates. 


Lost Time; Any female employee losing time 
during the regular recognized working period of 
the establishment will be paid proportionately 
for the actual number of hours worked. 


Deductions for Absence: No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment. 


Waiting: Any employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 


Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It*may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 


Any violation of this Order is 
(See Section 12 of the 


Penalties: 
punishable by fine. 
Act.) 


Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

This Order is subject to annual revision by 
the Board. 


This Order shall come into foree and be 
effective on January 1, 1929. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Annual Report of Provincial Bureau of Labour and Industries for 1927-8 


HE eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries of Saskatche- 
wan, recently published, contains a sum- 
mary of the various activities of the Bureau 
during the year ending April 30, 1928. The 
functions of the Bureau as specified in the 
Bureau of Labour and Industries Act of 1920 
include the administration of the Factories 
Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, the 
Electrical Workers’ Protection Act, the Em- 
ployment Agencies Act, the Mines Act, and 
the Minimum Wage Act. The Bureau is also 
charged with the duty of preparing statistics 
of employment, wages and hours of labour, 
strikes and lockouts, labour organization, in- 
dustrial relations, conditions of industrial em- 
ployment and the natural resources of the 
Province. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—The 
report of the Inspection Division outlines its 
work under the provisions of the Mines Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, the Factory Act 
and Elevator Regulations. A number of in- 
vestigations were also made by request into 
claims for compensation for injury by accid- 
ent to employees of the government whose 
work fell within the scope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. (As no compensation board 
existed last year disputed claims for com- 
pensation were dealt with by the courts). 


The recommendations following such investi- 
gations were apparently satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, with but one exception. All 
the accidents investigated occurred on work 
performed for the Highways Department. 

There were 94 recommendations for greater 
safety in the operation of elevators, while 75 
recommendations were made for the better 
safeguarding of factory employees. These 
recommendations were in practically all cases 
given immediate consideration and complied 
with. In all, 612 inspections were made of 
the industrial establishments coming under 
the provisions of the Factories Act. 


ACCIDENTS AND TIME LOSS IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1927-8 




















Time 

Trade or industry Fatal Per- | Tempo-} lost in 

manent] rary days 
Bunildinetradess 4.5 és 1 80 1,480 
Electrical or metal trades 1 if 84 1, 666 
um bering. 0% cayateesel haa k 2 10 512 
UVDITIOS: (COMM cae sate ye cite Mle cee coe 3 33 639 
Food preparation......... MACE ee sien 56 1,084 

Railways— 

Steam or electric...... 6 21 7-8 | 16,284 
Printing and publishing..|........ 1 7 165 
Wood Workers iy tpt eo 0 hese. aun oA ee 5 121 
Civié employees). .7..2...45 00.07... 1 62 791 
Hilevatorsee ds. ces nen. «Oe 4 1 4] 1,835 
Miscellaneous............. 0 1 a ae 43 628 

15 31 1,149 | 25,205 


—_ es 
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As regards accident prevention, the report 
points out the need for more attention to 
the causes of accidents from falling material, 
handling objects, or stepping on nails and 
loose material, and emphasizes the import- 
nee of keeping injuries free from infection. 
In the accompanying table, the accidents and 
time loss in the various industries are sum- 
marized. 


Manufacturing Industries—Manufacturing 
in the province remained on a healthy level 
and there was considerable expansion in build- 
ing during the year. Electric power plants are 
being expanded to provide for increasing 
public requirements, and power lines are being 
extended to new towns and villages. This 
development, when completed, will create a 
field for new industries, and lead to an ex- 
pansion in manufacturing. The accompany- 
ing table indicates the extent of the manu- 
facturing industries in the Province. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES FOR 1924, 1925 AND 1926 








Principal statistics 1924 1925 1926 
Establishments report- 

Tat eck See age 645 650 674 
Capital invested... $ | 30,269,547 | 31,607,896 | 33,943,060 
Hiaployees sew. ces 4,152 4,405 4,904 
Salaries and wages. $| 5,554,416 | 5,755,629 6,397,545 
Cost of fuel........ $ 61,896 UZ BAT IE STE I 
Power equipment.h.p.| 1,640,381 | 1,483,860 |............ 
Cost of materials.. $ | 22,179,147 | 24,353,581 | 29,128,035 
Gross value of pro- 

Gluctsh sss os $ | 36,313,931 | 40,093,273 | 47,108,097 
Net value of pro- 
OCER cits 5 hc ot $ | 14,134,784 | 15,739,692 | 18,080,062 





Coal Mining—The number of coal mines 
in operation during 1927 was 53, and the 
total production was 472,182 tons as com- 
pared with 451,077 tons produced in 1926. 
The number of employees under ground 
averaged 370 for the year while the number of 
employees above ground averaged 119. Nine 
mines were ventilated by fans, and 44 by 
natural means. 


Other Industries—During the period from 
May 1, 1927 to April 30, 1928, the Employ- 
tment Service placed 48,718 men in employ- 
ment on the farms. The average wage for 
farm work throughout the year was as follows: 
winter work, $10 to $25 per month; spring 
work, $35 to $50 per month; harvest work, $4 
to $6 per day; fall work, after threshing to 
freeze-up, $50 per month. 

The fur industry of the Province for the 
year closed June 30, 1928, showed a slight 
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increase in volume over the previous year. 
The estimated amount paid to trappers for 
the 1927-28 season was $1,821,483 as compared 
with $1,609,782 in 1926-27, 

The statistics of the lumbering industry are 
taken from statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. There were 9 mills in oper- 
ation in 1926 with an invested capital of 
$533,133, and a production value of $447,157. 
The number of employees was 212, whose 
salaries and wages totalled $165,026. 

The report showed that the products of the 
commercial fisheries in 1927 had a total 
market value of $503,609, an increase over 
the preceding year of $59,321. Whitefish is 
of chief importance in this industry, repre- 
senting 75 per cent of the total value of the 
fish production of the Province. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes in the Province during 1927 was 3, a 
percentage of 3-8 of the total in Canada, in 
which 5 firms and 79 workers were involved 
with a time loss of 1,217 working days. 


Employment Service—The work of the 
Employment Service is dealt with in regular 
articles appearing in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
Nine permanent offices are maintained in 
Saskatchewan, and the average cost of place- 
ment is 76 cents. 


Labour Legislation—The report outlines 
the legislation enacted during the year, and 
the amendments to existing Acts. The 
Labour legislation enacted during 1928 was 
dealt with in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 
1928, page 369. 


Immigration—The report presents a table 
indicating the number and nationality of 
immigrants who came to Saskatchewan from 
1923 to 1927. For this five year period the 
immigration to the province each year was 
as follows: 12,147 in 1923; 14,958 in 1924; 
12,347 in 1925; 19,816 in 1926; 16,168 in 1927. 
The report states that there was received 
through the Department of Immigration, 
under the Empire Settlement Act, some 200 
girls who were placed in city and farm homes. 
Under this scheme the girls were brought to 
Saskatchewan at a very cheap transportation 
rate, the amount of money loaned to any one 
girl for transportation not exceeding $14.60. 
The branch acted as a collection agency for 
the repayment of the loans, and reports that 
practically all the girls have repaid their loans 
in full. The girls are stated to be of a very 
good class, and from reports received gave 
satisfaction in their employment. 
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Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan, 1927-28 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board 
of Saskatchewan for the year ending April 
30, 1928, forms a section of the annual report 
of the Bureau of Labour and Industries. One 
of the chief difficulties confronted in enforcing 
the-Minimum Wage Act is detailed in the 
report of the Board as follows:— 


Ixperience has proved that the rigid en- 
forcement of the regulations of the Minimum 
Wage Board, in regard to the rate of wages to 
be paid to female employees, has not in all 
cases proved satisfactory. It is urged by 
some that the orders of the board should be 
strictly enforced and no deviation be allowed, 
whatever the circumstances or whatever the 
result may be. On the other hand it is 
found that some employers, willing enough 
to employ women at a lower rate, are not 
inclined to pay the increased rate requested, 
to those whom they consider have not the 
ability to earn such wage. The result is the 
employee is given notice to leave. Instances 
have occurred where employees have been 
recommended by the inspector for an _in- 
crease and have been dismissed in consequence. 
These employees have come to the depart- 
ment begging to be given a permit to allow 
them to continue in their employment at the 
lesser wage, for the reason that they were 
unable to find other employment, and, being 
entirely dependent upon themselves for their 
living, the consequences would be serious if 
they were out of employment. In other 
instances parents have berated the board for 
refusing to issue such permits, giving as a 
reason that other employment was difficult to 
find, and the earnings were necessary. 


“It is regrettable,” the report states, “that 
some few employers in factories, hotels and 
cafés have taken advantage of non-English- 
speaking employees. These employees, unable 
to speak English, and therefore unable to 
read the orders regulating their employment, 
are ignorant of their rights under The Mini- 
mum Wage Act. Frequently these girls are 
employed in factories, particularly those 
operating for the first time, at a less rate of 
wages than that provided for beginners in 
the Minimum Wage Regulations. The in- 
ability to speak English causes them to be 
afraid of losing their jobs and very reluctant 
to do anything that would jeopardise their 
employment. In the investigation of two 
cafés, one hotel and one store, back wages 
were obtained without recourse to the courts, 
and in a large number of other cases the 
wages of employees were increased to the 
amount set by the regulations by recom- 


mendations made to employers. In July, 
1927, legal proceedings were commenced 
against several café proprietors in Saskatoon 
for working female employees for long hours, 
but due to the strike instituted by the café 
employees, which resulted in better working 
conditions, the matter upon request of the 
workers was allowed to drop.” 

Of the 833 women employed in hotels and 
restaurants and refreshment rooms, 188 work 
a six day week, the remainder working seven 
days. 

Some figures in connection with adminis- 
tration of several Orders in 1927-28 are given 
as follows:— 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 211; 
Number of employees, 1,223 (inexperienced, 
391, experienced, 828); employees on piece 
work and part time, 92 experienced em- 
ployees receiving the minimum wage of $165 
per week or over, 775; inexperienced employees 
recelving under $15 per week, 356. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
66; Number of employees, 360 (inexperienced, 
127, experienced, 283); employees on piece 
work and part time, 14; experienced em- 
ployees receiving the minimum rate of $14 
per week or over, 223; inexperienced employees 
receiving under $14 per week, 128. 


Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 4; 
number of employees, 305, (inexperienced, 
75, experienced, 280); employees receiving the 
minimum rate of $14 per week or over, 280; 
inexperieced employees receiving under $14 
per wee, 75. 


Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Num- 
ber of firms, 36; number of employees, 118, 
(inexperienced, 36, experienced, 82) ; employees 
on piece work and part time, 13; number of 
apprentices paying premiums, 33 ; experienced 
employees receiving the minimum wage of 
$15 per week or over, 67 ; inexperienced em- 
ployees receiving under $15 per week, 5. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms. 
-—Number of firms, 170 ; number of employees, 
833, (inexperienced, 16, experienced, 817).7 
The minimum wage of experience employees 
is $13 per week for a six-day week, and $14 
per week for a seven-day week. The Order 
also permits a deduction of $5.25 per week for 
board of 21 meals, and of $2.50 for lodging per 
week of seven days. The number of em- 
ployees receiving $14 per week or Over, was 
57. A considerable proportion of the em- 
ployees in this group receive board or lodgings 
or both, as part compensation. 
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Child Welfare and Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba 


The third annual report of the Child Wel- 
fare Division, Department of Public Welfare, 
Manitoba, details the activities of the Divis- 
ion of the year ending April 30, 1927. As 
was noted in the Lasour Gazette (May, 1924, 
page 373, and August, 1924, page 626) the 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission was albo- 
lished in 1924 its functions being transferred 
to the Child Welfare Division. Co-operat- 
ing in the work of the Child Welfare Division 
are many individuals and agencies interested 
in promoting family welfare throughout the 
Province. The report expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by these organi- 
zations. Outlining the amendments to the 
Child Welfare Act, the report states that 
“the aim and object in the consolidation of 
the child welfare laws in Manitoba was and 
is that the responsibility of the Province 
towards its child citizens may be more ade- 
quately recognized and discharged, to the 
end that neglect of children may be mini- 
mized and a higher standard of child care in- 
culcated and established throughout the Pro- 
vince.” 

The report reviews “standards of State aid 
to children in their own homes.” under Part 
III of the Child Welfare Act, as follows:— 

“The standard of living provided should 
furnish everything necessary for the health 
and moral welfare of children concerned. Ade- 
quate food should be provided to enable 
them to grow up with strong and healthy 
bodies. The mother should not be away from 
home at work at any time when her child- 
ren need her, nor do work that is beyond 
her physical strength. The care and training 
that a mother gives her children should be 
the greatest service she can render. In order 
to approximate such standards special at- 
tention is given to housing, food, clothing, 
education and recreation. Families are en- 
couraged to live in the outskirts of the city, 
where it would be possible for them to have a 
cottage with space for play and for a veget- 
able garden and chickens and possible a cow 
for milk. The number of rooms and their 
size, light, ventilation, and repair are fac- 
tors that also require careful supervision of 
our official visitors. Sufficient number of 
beds and bed linen, the minimum amount of 
milk per day for each child, clothing sufficient 
for protection and cleanliness, and compar- 
able in appearance to that of the companions 
of the wearer. Educational facilities, other 
than that which the public school affords, 
and to include the use of the public libraries. 
In regard to the health services, remediable 
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defects (defective eyesight, diseased tonsils 
bad teeth and other conditions) have to be 
corrected necessary operations being per- 
formed and hospital care provided. 


“In this connection it is felt that the gen- 
eral welfare of the average child under allow- 
ance is well looked after when compared 
with their companions who are not under- 
allowance. Our workers realize that service 
to a family must be conditioned upon its real 
needs (sometimes different from, and some- 
times more extensive than its apparent needs) 
and that the foundation of intelligent and 
effective service is a thorough knowledge of 
the family’s problems and the resources at 
its command,” ; 

At the beginning of the year 696 families 
were receiving allowances, this number in- 
creased to 748 at the end of the fiscal year 
April 30, 1927—a net increase of 6°6 per 
cent. For varying periods during the year 
855 families were dealt with. The number 
of new applications in 1926-27 was 166, a 
reduction of one as compared with the pr-- 
vious 12-month period. Of the total of 124 
families where the allowance was discontinued 
during the year, it is noticeable that 76, or 
57.25 per cent became self-supporting, and 26 
mothers, or 21 per cent, were remarried. 





Cheques were distributed in February by 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited to 
Wheat Pool members, returning to each his 
proportionate share of the surplus earnings of 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator system for 
the crop year 1927-28. At the annual meeting 
of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Delegates held 
in Regina last November it was decided that 
these be distributed to the Growers in cash. 
The total amount of the earnings available 
for distribution from last year’s operations is 
$1,430,791.96. The payment is being made 
on the basis of 14 cents per bushel for grain 
delivered through Pool country elevators and 
1 cent per bushel for grain delivered to Pool 
terminals over the platform. 

This is the third payment in cash covering 
the excess charges refund which has been 
made to Pool members. The amount of the 
surplus earnings of Saskatchewan Pool Eleva- 
tors Limited during 1925-26 was returned to 
Growers in February, 1927, and amounted to 
over $476,000. This figure jumped to $1,372,- 
000 for 1926-27, and for 1927-28 to $1,430,791.- 
96, the amount now distributed. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


Portion of Expense of Administration to be Borne by Insurers. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion Act (Statutes of Quebec, 1928, 
chapter 80) provides at section 10 (1) that in- 
surers are to bear all expenses incurred by 
the Commission in administering the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Statutes of Quebec, 
1928, chapter 79) and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission Act, except the ex- 
penses for salaries and offices, which are as- 
sumed by the government. “ Insurer” means 
any fixed premium or mutual insurance com- 
pany engaged in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance under the Act and also every em- 
ployer or head of an enterprise or owner of 
an industry who becomes his own _ insurer. 
The section referred to provides that “the 
manner of apportioning such expenses among 
the insurers shall be determined as equitably 
as possible by the Commission after hearing 
the interested parties called before it. The 
method of apportionment determined by che 
Cormmission shall take effect as soon as it 
has been approved by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council and published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, and it may be changed 
by the Commission, by following the same 
formalities.” 
In compliance with these provisions the 
following notice was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 26, 1929. 


NoricE AS REQUIRED UNDER SUBSECTION 1 OF 
SECTION 10 OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION AcT, 1928. 


The method of apportionment at the ex- 
piration of each calendar year of the expenses 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
payable by the insurers in accordance with 
subsection (1) of section 10 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission Act, 1928, has been 
determined by the Commission as follows, and 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil on January 17, 1929. 


(a) Hach insurance company approved in 
accordance with subsection (1) of Section 23 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, 
shall pay the sum of $500 in addition to an 
assessment based on the number of claims dis- 
posed of on its behalf by the Commission, as 
for the year for which the apportionment is 
made. 

(b) Each self-insurer licensed under section 
24 of the said Act, shall pay 1% (one per 
cent) of the guarantee, exclusive of any ad- 
dition thereto required by the Commission after 
the issue of the initial license on account of 
sums due for past workmen’s compensation 
accidents, furnished to the Commission as at 
the expiration of each calendar year, in ac- 
cordance with section 25 of the said Act, in 
addition to an assessment based on the num- 
ber of claims disposed of on his behalf by the 
Commission as for the year for which the ap- 
portionment is made. 


(c) The balance of the expenses of the Com- 
mission for each year for which the apportion- 
iment is made, after taking into consideration 
the total of the minimum assessments levied 
in accordance with sub-paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this paragraph, shall be paid by insur- 
ance companies and self-insurers in proportion 
to the number of claims reported by each one 
to the Commission and disposed of as for the 
year for which the apportionment is made. 
The unit claim shall be one involving tempo- 
rary total incapacity only; claims involving 
any permanent incapacity shall count as five 
units and fatal accidents shall count as seven 
units. The total of the units so determined 
for all claims disposed of as for the year for 
which the apportionment is made shall be 
divided into the balance of the expenses to 
determine the unit claim eost of administra- 
tion after allowing for the assessments pro- 
vided in sub-paragraphs (a) and (0) above. 





Hours of Labour in Germany 


The General Confederation of German 
Trade Unions conducted an inquiry into the 
hours actually worked during the first week in 
October, 1928, in the building, printing, chem- 
ical, woodworking, metal and engineering, 
boot and shoe, and textile industries in Ger- 
many. The inquiry covered a total of 3,101,- 
078 workers, of whom 414,086 were in the 
building industry; 96,369 in the printing ; 
230,567 in the chemical; 222,160 in the wood- 
working; 1,525,591 in the metal and engineer- 
ing; 81,879 in the boot and shoe; and 530,426 
in the textile industries. The longest hours 
were worked in the textile industry, 32.5 per 
cent of the employees working over 48 hours 
per week. Of the total number of workers in 
all industries, 6.5 per cent worked under 48 
hours per week; 55.6 per cent worked 48 
hours per week; 11.3 per cent worked over 48 
and up to 51 hours per week; 11.9 per cent 
worked over 51 and up to 54 hours per week; 
and 3.4 per cent worked over 54 hours per 
week. Of the total number of employees, 
11.3 per cent were working on short time. 





The legislative committee of the city council 
of Calgary, Alberta, recently recommended 
that transient painter, paperhanger, and decor- 
ator contractors be included under the head- 
ing of transient traders, and that the by-law 
concerning transient traders be amended to 
include them. The fee for transient traders is 
$100. The committee also recommended that 
resident painter contractors be assessed a fee 
of $10. The licensing of both transient and 
resident painter contractors was asked for by 
both the master painters’ association and the 
members of the union. 
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PROVISIONAL ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMENS’ COMPENSA- 
TION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 1929 


Al, HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under 
the Act, recently published the provisional 
assessments for 1929, being the estimated 
amounts necessary to provide sufficient funds 
in each of the industrial classes to meet all 
claims for compensation payable during the 
ensuing year. The provisional rates of assess- 
ment for 1929, per $100 of payroll, show a 
few changes from the rates for 1928 (LaBour 
Gazerre, February, 1929, page 153). These 
changes indicate to some extent the nature 
of the accident record in each group on which 
assessment is based. 

In several of the larger industrial groups 
the assessments remained unchanged from 
last. year, among these being the following: 
coal mining continues at $5 per $100 of pay- 
roll; steel and iron (manufacture of bolts, 
‘nuts, nails, ete.) continues at $2; steel ship- 
building and repairing continues at $2.50; 
erection of steel buildings continues at $7; 
bricklaying. mason work and general construc- 
tion continues at $3; logging, cutting of tim- 
ber, etc., continues at $5. 

The principal changes in industrial classi- 
fications, in the rates for 1929, as compared 
with 1928, are as follows:— 


Manufacture of oil from shale: assessment 
increased from $3 to $5. 

Sugar refineries: assessments decreased from 
$2 to $1.50. 

Manufacture of boxes, cardboard and paper: 
assessment increased from 40 cents to 70 
cents. 

Provincial, municipal or civic roads and 
streets; making and repairing exclusive of 
bridge construction; scavenging; street clean- 
ing; snow or ice removal; culverts; construc- 
tion not otherwise classified, concrete work or 
cement work not otherwise classified: assess~ 
ment increased from $2 to $3. 

Construction of dry docks, piers, wharves, 
breakwaters or other harbour improvements 
including dredging, subaqueous construction 
or pile driving: assessment increased from 
$2, to $2.50. 

Stevedoring: assessment increased from $5 
to 6. 

Tunnelling, rock work or blasting: assess- ° 
ment increased from $6 to $8. 

Dam construction (concrete or wood) and 
all work connected with same, including ex- 
cavating and blasting and preliminary sur- 
veys, dam building, earth or cement: assess- 
ment increased from $4 to $5. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario in 19238 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario reports that during the year 1928 
there was awarded in compensation benefits 
the sum of $7,067,946.93, as compared 
with $6,084,654.87 during 1927. Last year’s 
total includes $5,901,439.39 paid for compen- 
sation and $1,166,507.54 for medical aid. The 
accidents reported during the year numbered 
79,398, as compared with 71,979 during 1927. 
The fatal accidents showed an increase from 
429 during 1927 to 553 during 1928. In De- 
cember there were 6,455 accidents reported 
including 36 fatalities which was somewhat 
lower than November when 7,021 reports were 
received including 51 fatalities. 

Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association, 
calls attention to the division of employers 
by the Compensation Act into Schedules 1 
and 2 and Crown Cases. The Crown cases 
are those of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. Schedule 2 includes the steam 
and electric railways, the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, school boards, municipali- 
ties, etc. In Schedule 1 there are approxi- 


mately twenty-five thousand industries, these 
being by payroll largely the manufacturing 
interests of the Province in which there has 
been a remarkable increase in employment 
over former years. 


The plants included in Schedule 1 showed an 
increase in the number of accidents reported 
during every month of 1928 except in Janu- 
ary only when the figures were lower than 
in 1927. The total medical aid awarded in 
Schedule 1 in 1928 shows an increase of over 
one hundred thousand dollars and total com- 
pensation awards over six hundred thousand 
dollars. The accident fund of the Board re- 
ceived several heavy blows during 1928 in- 
cluding the Manassoo disaster and the Hol- 
linger fire. 

Records now available indicate an increase 
in 1928 over 1927 of eight per cent in em- 
ployment, an increase of eleven per cent in 
total number of accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and an in- 
crease of sixteen per cent in total awards by 
the Board. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Report of Commission appointed by Provincial Government 


A S noted on another page of this issue, a 

new Workmen’s Compension Act is now 
before the Legislature of Saskatchewan, the 
bill having been introduced early in the ses- 
sion by the Hon. George Spence, Minister 
of Railways, Labour and Industries. The 
provisions of the bill follow the main lines 
of the recommendations of the Royal com- 
mission appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment last March to inquire into the subject 
of Workmen’s Compensation in the Province. 
The Commission was composed of the follow- 
ing members; Messrs. P. M. _ Anderson, 
Regina; L. D. McTavish, Moose Jaw; H. 
Perry, Regina; F. M. Still, Regina, and A. W. 
Heise, Saskatoon, the first named being the 
chairman. 


The report of the commission, which was 
returned to the provincial department early 
. in January, contained the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations:— 


1. The enactment of a new workmen’s com- 
pensation act, embodying the abrogation of 
the present system of compensation to injured 
workmen and their dependents, and the adop- 
tion of a collective liability system similar to 
that of the province of Ontario save and ex- 
cept as applicable to those railway employ- 
ees included in the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers and Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, all of whom shall retain the present 
system, subject to the right of each associa- 
tion to withdraw from the present system and 
come under the proposed system upon a 
favourable ballot therefor being taken. 


2. That the act be administered by an in- 
dependent board of three commissioners de- 
voting their whole time to its administration, 
removable only for cause. As the success of 
the system depends so largely on the per- 
sonnel of the board, we suggest that personal 
fitness for the position be the determining 
factor in making appointments to the board, 
and the remuneration be sufficient to attract 
good men. 


3. That the new act shall not at present 
include farm labourers, domestic servants and 
outworkers, but provision may be made for 
inclusion of the two firstmamed classes at a 
later date. 


4, That the scale of compensation be 663 
per cent, but that the monthly allowance to 
the widow be $50 instead of $40 as in Ontario, 
otherwise the scale in the Ontario Act be 
followed. 

5. That the employers do not contribute 
to the general fund but that a small monthly 
deduction may be made in sparsely settled 
districts, such as lumber, mining and construc- 
tion camps, for hospital and medical treat- 
ment, subject always to the approval of the 
board. 

6. That the proposed act include a clause, 
as the Ontario act (subsection 4 of section 67), 
to the effect that the decisions of the board 
shall be upon the real merits and justice of 
the case, and it shall not be bound to follow 
strict legal precedent. 

7. That the decision of the board be final 
on all questions. 

8. That adequate provision be made in the 
act for an effective system of accident pre- 
vention based on the representation and co- 
operation of both employers and employees, 
such system to be under the jurisdiction of the 
board. 

9. That the Government of Saskatchewan 
make an annual grant sufficient to bear the 
cost of administration for the first few years 
until the system is well established as done 
in the province of Ontario, 

The Alberta Provincial Department of Pub- 
lic Health recently published an accident pre- 
vention number of its monthly Bulletin, in 
order to bring to the attention of the gen- 
eral public the seriousness of the existing 
situation in regard to accidents, and to create 
a Sentiment in favour of greater caution. Ac- 
cidents now stand third among ithe general 
causes of death on this continent. Deaths 
by accidents in the United States during 1927 
numbered 95,500. “On a per capita basis at 
the same rate there would have been for all 
Canada in the same year approximately 8,600, 
and in Alberta approximately 570. While 
the figures for Canada are not available at 
present, those for Alberta show that 457 died 
violent deaths last year. While this rate is 
somewhat lower than that of the United 
States it will be readily agreed that it is far 
too high, and unfortunately the rate is in- 
creasing year by year. In 1926, 414 lives 
were lost in this way, constituting 7.18 per 
cent of all deaths in the province, and being 
cwice as high a rate as that of London, Eng- 
land, for the same year.” 
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LAWS RESTRICTING HOURS OF LABOUR OF MEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


hy hig January issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, published by the United States 
Department of Labour, contains a summary 
of the provisions contained in federal and 
state laws in the United States restricting the 
hours of labour of men. The article is 
prefaced by a classification of the existing 
legislation governing the hours of labour for 
all workers, including women and minors, and 
the laws relating to the latter classes are to 
be dealt with in detail in a future article. 


General Classification 


The different classes of legislation govern- 
ing hours of labour are enumerated as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Laws declaring the policy of the State as 
to the number of hours that shall constitute 
a day’s work in the absence of contractual 
agreement between the parties to the em- 
ployment contract. As a rule, no penalty is 
provided for. It is doubtful whether penal- 
ties, if any, are enforced or damages collected 
for overtime work. 

2. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for men. These laws are generally not limited 
to men, but include also women and minors 
unless they are otherwise provided for by 
law... These laws usually have penalty and 
enforcement provisions. They may be divided 
into several groups: (a) Legislation limiting 
the hours of labour of workmen employed 
on public works. (b) Legislation for the pro- 
tection of the safety and health of the gen- 
eral public (as, for instance, acts covering 
railroad and railway operating employees, 
seamen, and drug clerks). (c) Legislation 
limiting the hours of labour of employees in 
obviously dangerous or unhealthful employ- 
ments (as in mines, smelters, tunnels, and in 
certain types of mills). (d) Legislation 
limiting the hours of labour in employment 
less obviously dangerous than in mines, 
smelters, etc., but in which investigation 
proves that there is direct correlation be- 
tween the hours worked and the safety and 
health of the employees and that the safety 
and health hazard can be considerably re- 
duced by a limitation in the hours of labour 
worked. 

3. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for females. These laws include all females 
except certain minors otherwise provided for. 
The degree of reasonableness in the regula- 
tions of the hours of women may not neces- 
sarily be the same as that for men, as women’s 
physical structure is not so strong as that of 
men. 


4, Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for certain minors. The hours of labour of 
female employees from a particular age (gen- 
erally 16) up to 21 is usually the same as that 
of other females. The laws very generally 
limit the hours of labour of minors between 
the ages at which employment of minors is 
permitted (usually 14) up to an age at which 
it is probably considered that they are suffi- 
ciently strong to carry on the tasks for the 
same number of hours as adults—usually 16, 
but sometimes 18 in the case of females. 

5. Laws requiring a day of rest. The early 
legislation of this type took the form of pro- 
hibiting employment on Sunday. The newer 
development permits certain employments to 
be carried on on Sunday because of necessity 
or public convenience, but requires that 
workers in these employments be given one 
day of rest in seven. Where “one day of 
rest in seven” does not exist, the “Sunday 
rest” law is effective as to some employments. 

6. The prohibition of night work of women 
and minors. Like hour legislation, laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of women between 
certain hours at night (usually 7 p.m.) and 
a fixed hour in the morning (usually 6 a.m.) 
are applicable to females generally, and in- 
clude certain minors unless they are other- 
wise specifically provided for. Many of the 
child-labour. laws include provisions, usually 
applicable to children between 14 and 16 years 
of age, prohibiting night work. Some statutes 
attempt to prohibit night work for men by 
fixing the maximum number of hours. as in 
mines, and providing further that the men 
will not be required to start their employ- 
ment prior to a fixed hour, as 6 a.m. 

7. Laws requiring rest periods. These laws 
may be divided into several classes: 

(a) Those prohibiting the employment of 
men for more than a fixed number of hours 
within a given period, such as legislation pro- 
hibiting the employment of railroad or rail- 
way operating employees from working more 
than 10 hours per day in 12 consecutive 
hours or 16 consecutive hours in 24, in- 
suring a proper interval for rest, and making 
it certain that the hour legislation cannot be 
violated in principle though technically com- 
plied with. 

(b) Those requiring the hours of labour, 
usually of females and minors, to be so ar- 
ranged that a sufficient period or interval 
be allowed during the course of the eight 
hours, or other period set, to enable the em- 
ployees to eat or rest, or both. This pro- 
vision is quite common in the laws relating 
to hours of labour for women. 
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Hours of Labour of Men 


Public Works—Dealing in detail with the 
laws contained in class 2 in the above classi- 
fication the writer in the Monthly Labour 
Review first describes the various provisions 
governing labour engaged in public works. 
The State and Federal Government, it is 
stated, may fix the hours of labour of per- 
sons employed by them. Early attempts at 
8-hour day legislation were in the nature of 
a general direction, but by a legal decision in 
1876 it was declared that to be effective the 
statutes must be mandatory and _ provide 
penalties for violations. Mandatory statutes 
were therefore passed, including in their pro- 
visions contractors and subcontractors en- 
gaged in public works for the state on one of 
its governmental subdivisions. The constitu- 
tional power of the States to pass such 
statutes was at once questioned, and a test 
case arising in Kansas in 1903 went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
declared that it could “imagine no possible 
ground to dispute the power of the State to 
declare that no one undertaking work for it 
or for one of its municipal agencies should 
permit or require an employee on such work 
to labour in excess of eight hours each day, 
and to inflict punishment upon those who are 
embraced by such regulations and yet dis- 
regard them. It cannot be deemed a part of 
the liberty of any contractor that he be al- 
lowed to do public work in any mode he 
may choose to adopt, without regard to the 
wishes of the State. On the contrary, it be- 
longs to the State, as the guardian and trus- 
tee for its people, and having control of its 
affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which 
it will permit public work to be done on its 
behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities.” 

A case involving the constitutionality of a 
similar federal Act was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1907. An attempt 
was made to show that Congress lacked the 
power to deal with labour conditions, but on 
this point the court declared that Congress 
had power to decide as to the manner in which 
contracts with the United States shall be per- 
formed. In addition to the federal laws, State 
laws limiting the hours of labour in public 
works are now in force in 29 States and terri- 
tories. 


Private Employment —Courts in the United 
States now uphold the constitutionality of 
legislation providing reasonable hours of la- 
bour in industry, the assumption being made 
that the physical well-being of the popula- 
tion is an object of public interest. In the 
federal field the federal Hours of Service Act 
of March 4, 1907, in which the hours of labour 
of employees connected with the movement 


of trains in interstate transportation were 
restricted, was held constitutional on a basis 
different from that of an act of a State regu- 
lating the hours of labour of men generally. 
As Congress is without the general power 
over the conditions of labour that is found 
in the States, the constitutional basis of the 
Federal law is found among the specific 
powers given to Congress by the Federal Con- 
stitution, that is, the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and therefore to 
enact laws for the safeguarding of the per- 
sons and property transported in that com- 
merce. 


The present article in the Monthly Labour 
Revrew contains, in tabular form, a list of the 
acts of the several states, and of the United 
States, limiting the working hours in various . 
occupations. These occupations include mines 
and smelters, power plants, drug clerks, ce- 
ment plants, street railways, factories, saw 
mills, logging camps, work in compressed alr, 
brick yards, railway operating employees, and 
seamen. The laws relating to seamen include 
the Act of Congress of 1915, providing that 
while at sea sailors shall be divided into two 
watches, and firemen, oilers, and water ten- 
ders into three watches. While in safe har- 
bour no seaman may be required to do any 
unnecessary work on Sunday. The Act also 
limits work to six days per week. 





The general health work carried on by 
labour organizations is described in the De- 
cember issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour. The usual method adopted by the 
unions to raise the standards of sanitation and 
cleanliness in the workrooms is to incorporate 
“health” clauses in collective agreements 
with employers. The enforcement of these 
clauses, guaranteeing safe and sanitary condi- 
tions of work, is generally left to the workers 
themselves, to a shop chairman or union 
representative, or to some machinery set up 
within the industry. Special mention is made 
of the successful work accomplished by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
A joint board of sanitary control has been 
voluntarily set up in many centres of this 
industry, composed of representatives not only 
of workers and employers, but of the publie 
as well. “As a result of the work of the 
board,” it is stated, “remarkable results have 
been obtained in raising health standards and 
in introducing safety measures.” The printing 
trades, the men’s clothing, and the locomotive 
engineers’ organizations are also mentioned 
as having done effective work in the same 
direction. 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at Eleventh Annual Convention, Hamilton, January, 1929. 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 

Canadian Construction Association was 

held at Hamilton, Ontario, from January 29 

to 31, being attended by nearly 200 general 

contractors, trade contractors, manufacturers 
and supply men. 

Mr. S. E. Dinsmore, the new president, 
spoke of the industrial prosperity which had 
marked the past year. “ All industries shared 
in this advancement,’ he said, “and new 
records of achievement were established in all 
phases of our economic life. That the con- 
struction industry participated in the general 
prosperity is shown by the fact that the total 
value of contracts awarded in 1928 was 
$472,000,000—an increase of 12-6 per cent over 
the figures for 1927, which year in turn showed 
an increase of 12-3 per cent over 1926. 

“During the year our association was able 
to make considerable progress in securing ap- 
prentice legislation in the province of Ontario, 
in which matter we believe we have taken one 
of the most forward steps affecting the future 
of our industry. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that federal aid to the provinces for 
technical education was withdrawn, in view 
of the need for training of apprentices. 

“The standard contract forms, which were 
approved at the convention of last year, have 
been received favourably and are being used 
in all parts of Canada. 

“Some headway has also been made toward 
effective accident prevention in the province 
of Ontario, and a committee is at present 
working on the problem. Before long we 
hope to have an accident prevention associa- 
tion in operation,** and the experience that 
will be gained as a result of this will enable 
the other provinces to follow Ontario’s ex- 
ample. 


Effect of the 5-day Week 


Mr. Dinsmore referred to the new move- 
ment on the part of labour for a five-day 
week, with an advance in pay. “What will 
this demand mean?” he asked. “Who will 
benefit? In my opinion, nobody will, not 
even the workmen. Before pushing this de- 
mand, the unions will be well advised to look 
ahead. Taking the matter from the stand- 
point of construction building costs will be 
bound to increase. Any increase in the cost 
of building is passed on to the consumer, so 
that it touches every man, woman and child 





* This movement is noted also on page 117. 


in the community. The man who builds a 
house has to pay more for it; the man who 
rents also has to pay more. The storekeeper 
who has to pay more rent has to charge more 
for what he sells. The extra burden that the 
unions wish to impose would be reflected in 
the price of everything from homes to all the 
daily necessities of life. I say it is the duty 
of the Canadian Construction Association to 
protect the public and point out to the unions 
wherein they are ill-advised.” 


Manager’s Report 


Mr. J. Clark Reilly, general manager of the 
association, reviewed its various activities dur- 
ing the year. Among these activities were 
the following :— 


Contract Standard Forms—The forms ap- 
proved at the Winnipeg convention wer? 
printed and widely distributed. They are 
finding general acceptance throughout the 
country for building construction work. These 
forms are now being considered by the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, and the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, and it was 
hoped that full approval would be given by 
these bodies. 


Technical Education—The executive joined 
with other leading organizations in Canada 
in protesting to the federal government 
against the discontinuance of the scheme of 
federal aid to the provinces for technical edu- 
cation. The government, however, has de- 
cided to discontinue this aid, intimating in- 
stead that large sums of money would be 
spent in the establishment of research bureaus. 
It was suggested that the construction indus- 
try should have a voice in such research work, 
as it will certainly share in the benefits which 
will result. 


Apprentice Training —The manager reported 
that the year 1928 was marked by the passage 
of the first legislation of its kind in Canada, 
namely, the Apprentice Training Act (On- 
tario). A provincial committee, composed of 
iepresentatives of employers and labour, has 
the direction of this work, which is being ably 
handled by the Director, Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
and four assistants recently appointed. “ This 
experiment,” he said, “is one which will no 
doubt be watched very closely in other parts 
of the country, and will eventually lead to 
similar legislation elsewhere. The very diffi- 
cult part of providing a system of assessment 
still remains to be solved.” 
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Labour Relations—Industrial peace in the 
building industry was threatened during the 
year in two large centres, Toronto and Van- 
couver, but settlements were reached, due to 
the careful handling of negotiations and points 
in dispute. Demands for increases in wages, 
and fewer hours called for the most careful 
consideration of employers, both in relation 
to their personal business and the good of 
the public. 


Labour Agreements—Branch organizations 
throughout the country were asked for copies 
of the agreements they have made with their 
labour organizations. This has been done with 
the idea that careful study might lead to the 
framing of a standard form of labour agree- 
ment applicable to all parts of Canada. 

Valuable addresses on various aspects of 
the building industry were delivered, includ- 
ing one on the “Training of boys for skilled 


position,” by Mr. J. M. Pigott, which will 
be given in detail in a future issue. 


Accident Preveniion 


Mr. J. Clark Reilly, in the course of a dis- 
cussion in accident prevention, suggested that 
contractors were not doing all they could to 
cut down mishaps. Manufacturers, lumber- 
men, pulp and paper producers and other in- 
dustries all had their accident prevention 
groupings for the purpose of eliminating dan- 
gers and educating the men in safety work. 
He said he had approached many general con- 
tractors in an effort to form them into a 
group with their own accident prevention asso- 
ciation, and at the present moment he had 
signatures from a considerable majority of the 
firms carrying payrolls of over $30,000 a year. 
A safety organization was needed if real work 
was to be accomplished. 





Hours of Work in Great Britain 


The British Factory Inspection Report for 
1927 explains that advantage was taken of the 
more normal conditions prevailing through- 
out that year to ascertain the actual hours 
worked in the principal industries. In this 
connection enquiry was made to determine 
whether there was any general tendency to 
lengthen the hours of work. 


Reports from all parts of the country and 
from Scotland showed that the 48-hour week 
remained the basic week. At busy seasons 52 
to 54 hours weekly might be worked, not 
from any tendency to lengthen hours, but be- 
eause this has always been the practice except 
in times of actual depression. In a few in- 
stances even longer hours were worked, up 
to the legal maximum of 554 in textile and 
60 in non-textile works. Hours in excess of 
48 were more frequent in the Midlands and 
South than in the North, where the con- 
tinued depression in the textile trades ad- 
versely affected other industries catering for 
textile workers. 


In many trades irregularity of employment 
operated against steady employment for 48 
hours a weekly. In trades affected by fashion, 
there seemed to be a tendency to keep 
stocks very low, so that rush orders caused 
overtime employment, followed by short time. 
Similar conditions were found in the silk 
trade and in the textile part of hosiery fac- 
tories. 

In bakehouses employment in excess of 48 
hours continued in all parts of the country. 
In London the usual working week was 50 to 


59 hours; elsewhere in several cases a total 
weekly period of well over 70 hours was found. 

The five-day week maintained its popu- 
larity, and there was a slight increase in the 
number of factories working on this system, 
which is specially convenient when labour is 
drawn from outlying districts, as a long 
journey on Saturday is avoided. In a large 
engineering works in North-East London, 
where the five-day week was in force, it was 
reported that output had at least been main- 
tained, if not increased, and neither employ- 
ers nor workers had any desire to revert to 
the six-day week. 


A delegation representing the policemen, 
firemen, and other. municipal employees of 
Victoria, Vancouver, and other cities in 
British Columbia laid before the provincial 
government in January proposals for the 
further amendment of the Superannuation 
Act. This Act was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1924, page 127, and 
amendments made last year were noted in 
the issue for June, 1928, page 582. The muni- 
cipal employees now ask that. the basic figure 
for long service employees who are approach- 
ing the age limit be increased so as to give 
them larger retiring allowance; that arrange- 
ments be made to permit the transference of 
fund credits from one municipality to 
another in the event of an employee changing 
his civic employers; and that the changes be 
made retroactive. 
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REQUESTS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR IN CANADA FOR NEW 
LEGISLATION 


Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada 


aloes: legislative program of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was pre- 
sented on January 15 to the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, and members 
of the provincial government, by the Ontario 
Executive Committee of the Congress and 
representatives of affiliated organizations. 
Those who composed the delegation were: 
Alderman Humphrey Mitchell, Hamilton, 
ehairman; Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; James 
Watt, Toronto; J. P. McKay, Windsor, mem- 
bers of Ontario Executive Committee, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. They were 
accompanied by Tom Moore, president, James 
Simpson and T. J. Tallon, vice-presidents, of 
the Congress, and the following representa- 
tives of labour organizations: Fred. Molineux, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers; J. W. Bruce, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters; James F. 
Marsh, Pat. Green, William Dunn, J. Gilland- 
ers, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners; James Ward, J. C. Sim, Operative 
plasterers International Association; E. Ingles, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; W. P. Covert, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees; M. L. Bergstein, 
International Union of Cloth, Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers; Charles MacIntosh, Inter- 
national Union of Elevator Constructors; A. 
Kirzner, 8. Kransman, Toronto Joint Board, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
Joseph T. Marks, Labour Educatioal Associa- 
tion of Ontario; W. D. Robbins, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees; Dave Lamb, P. Herd, R. 
Lyons, International Association of Firefight- 
ers; W. C. Atkinson, F. W. Stougnell, W. C. 
Smith, International Photo-Engravers; Wil- 
liam Varley, Toronto Building Trades Coun- 
cil; Albert Coll, Ontario Journeymen Barbers 
Association; J. Munro, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; S. J. McMaster, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Mrs. J. Laing, 
Miss Mary McNab, Toronto District Labour 
Council; W. Jenoves, Ontario Conference, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Among the requests presented were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That definite action be taken to give 
effect to such decisions of the eight annual 
eonferences of the International Labour Or- 


ganization as have been considered to come 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial legis- 
lature. This includes: (a) Enactment of an 
eight-hour day law for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; (b) Legislation for the 
further protection of women and children in 
industrial and commercial undertakings and 
agriculture; (c) Co-operation with other prov- 
inces so as to make possible ratification, by 
Canada, of these draft tonventions and recom- 
mendations; (d) Bringing of all young per- 
sons, irrespective of sex, under the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

(2) That enabling legislation be enacted so 
as to make the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act fully operative within the province. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the state- 
ment of Premier Ferguson intimating the 
intention of the government to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for the payment of Old Age 
Pensions. 

Other legislative requests were as follows: 

Compulsory superannuation funds for per- 
manent firemen; 

Three-platoon system for permanent fire 
departments; 

That no official of the inspection depart- 
ment of the government should have the 
right to suspend or cancel the license of any 
moving picture operator and that operating 
rooms be properly ventilated and kept in a 
sanitary condition; 

That all moving picture operators at the 
present time be granted a first-class license 
and that if a change in the Theatre and Cina- 
metograph Act is found necessary, the picture 
operators be given sufficient opportunity to 
present their views; 

That the Liquor Control Act be so amend- 
ed so as to permit the sale of beer and wine 
by the glass in properly equipped places 
under government regulations; 

That legislation be enacted providing for 
the fixing of a minimum wage for all male 
labour; 

That all members of the legal profession 
be required to carry such bond or other legal 
safeguard as may be requisite to insure the 
protection of the public; 

That the Mothers’ Allowance Act be amend- 
ed so as to include mothers with one child, 
and mothers with two children, the older of 
whom has reached the age of sixteen; also. 
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that allowances be granted to mothers who 
have been deserted for three or more years 
and that the property qualification limit be 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000; and further, that 
a flat rate allowance be established for the 
entire province; 

That boys under the age of 18 be included 
within the scope of the Minimum Wage Act; 

That legislation be enacted eliminating 
military training in schools; 

That all barbers be required to have a 
license and that a sanitary law be enacted to 
govern barber shops; 

That the Factory Act be amended to ‘pro- 
vide for a 44-hour work-week, and other minor 
changes; 

That a duplicate record card system, defin- 
ing experience and giving age of girl, shall 
be required by the Factory Act, and that this 
card shall be a certificate of experience under 
the Minimum Wage Law; 

That the making of clothing in the homes 
of the wage earners shall be prohibited by 
law; 

That the government make an investiga- 
tion concerning accidents in the electrical in- 
dustry, and that legislation be enacted giving 
greater protection to linemen and others en- 
gaged in this work; 

That the eight-hour day be established on 
all public works; 

That the fair wage provisions of the prov- 
ince be strengthened, and be more adequately 
enforced; 

That a uniform building by-law be estab- 
lished for the entire province; 

That all pressure vessels be brought under 
the scope of the Steam Boiler Act and that 
the powers of the inspection department be 
extended so as to regulate, govern and in- 
spect, the installation of all heating systems 
within the province; 


That uniform standard plumbing regula- 
tions for the province be enacted; 


That the Factory Act be amended so as to 
provide for greater protection of workers em- 
ployed in garages; 

That auto mechanics be required to obtain 
a certificate of competency by examination; 


That employers advertising in the press for 
labour, when a strike exists in their estab- 
lishments, shall be required to state this fact 
in their advertisement. 

That bakers be required to wrap in wax 
paper all bread before leaving the bakeries; 

That. all motor car owners be compelied to 
take out public liability insurance before being 
granted licenses; 

‘That the government increase the facilities 
of the Province of Ontario Savings Office for 
the benefit of depositors in all parts of the 
province, and that the 4 per cent rate of 
interest be restored; 

That publishing houses be required to place 
the imprint of their name on all printing for 
public circulation ; . 

That private employment bureaus be abol- 
ished; 

That private detective agencies be abol- 
ished ; ~ 

That labour be given representation on 
appointed commissions, especially on the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and the Provincial Parole Board; 


Public ownership and operation of all pub- 
lic utilities; 

That civic employees and civil servants be 
guaranteed complete political rights; 

That all employers of labour be required to 
give employees, who have been in their em- 
ploy for ten months, at least two weeks’ 
holidays with full pay each year. 


Dominion Legislation Desired by the Railway Running Trades 


The legislative requests of the railroad run- 
ning trades were presented to the Dominion 
Cabinet on January 25, 1929, by a delegation 
composed of Messrs, L. L. Peltier, Dominion 
legislative representative, Order of Railway 
Conductors; Byron Baker, Dominion legisla- 
tive representative, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; T. J. Coughlin, Dominion 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; and W. L. Best, national 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
requests were as follows:— 


(1) Seeking an amendment to the British 
North America Act restricting the powers 
of the Senate to veto any bill that has been 
passed by the House of Commons more than 
twice. 

(2) Asking for an amendment to the Do- 
minion Elections Act so as to permit railway 
employces, sailors and commercial] travellers, 
upon a proper declaration, to cast their ballot 
between the hours of 2 and 5 and between 7 
and 10 o'clock in the afternoons of the three 
days, exclusive of Sundays, immediately pre- 
ceding polling day; 
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(3) Advocating the repeal of the Sales Tax 
but opposing the repeal of the Income Tax 
Act. 

Appreciation was expressed at the govern- 
ment’s action in providing a larger appropria- 
tion from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund 


for the elimination of and protection at high- 
way crossings with railways. The action of 
the Government in appointing an officer on 
the Board of Railway Commissioners to ad- 
vise in matters pertaining to level crossings 
was also commended. 


Legislation Desired by Railway Running Trades in Ontario 


A delegation representing the railroad run- 
ning trades (Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men), waited upon the Ontario Government 
in January and presented the following re- 
quests :— 


(1) Seeking an amendment to the Public 
and Hight School Act to provide for free 
school books to all pupils up to and includ- 
ing the fourth grade in high schools or junior 
matriculation ; 

(2) Urging that all industries within the 
Province be brought under the application of 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; 

(3) Advocating the restriction of the 
powers of the Senate to veto bills which have 
been passed by the House of Commons more 
than twice; 

(4) Recommending the elimination of all 
highway crossings with railways at rail level, 
and pending the complete removal of such 
crossings, that adequate protection be pro- 
vided; 

(5) Seeking uniform traffic regulations with 
all Provinces in Canada; 


(6) Advocating the levying of equitable 
taxes on all motor vehicles using the high- 
ways, for revenue purposes; 


(7) Recommending that if compulsory 
liability insurance for motor car owners be 
enacted it should include all vehicles using 
the highway, and that this insurance should 
be carried by the government at cost; 


(8) Recommending that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment co-operate with the Federa! Govern- 
ment to prevent the duplication of taxes on 
income; 

(9) Recommending that the Ontario legis- 
lature enact concurrent legislation to give 
effect to the Old Age Pension Act passed by 
the Federal Government; 


(10) Seeking amendments to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act; 


(11) Urging legislation or regulation in con- 
nection with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which will provide that an injured work- 
man shall have access to all files pertaining 
to hig case in the presence of an officer of the 
Compensation Board; 


(12) Advocating amendments to the Assess- 
ment Act. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The executive council of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada presented to the 
Federal Government on January 24, the legis- 
lative recommendations contained in re- 
solutions adopted by the Congress of the Fed- 
eration held at Quebec, September 8—11, 1928 
(Lasour Gazerts, October, 1928, page 1090). 
Among these were, old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, in regard to which the 
delegation stated as follows:— 


“Old age pensions have already been estab- 
lished by you, and we thank you for same. 
However, we would request that you make this 
system more popular and more easily accept- 
able. The Catholic Workers do not wish to 
be pensioners of the State, and that is the 
reason why we urge strongly that the scheme 
be made contributory. The workers of our 


movement are anxious to share in any 
provident measure for their old age. With 
regard to unemployment insurance, this is a 
measure you have already considered, and the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
hopes sincerely that the matter will be pro- 
ceded with, as unemployment has become 
a permanent ill in Canada”. - 


Other demands were as follows:— 


The establishment of fair wage rates for 
work under Dominion government contracts, 
based on the cost of living; 


That representatives of the Federation be 
appointed on all boards and delegations where- 
in organized labour is represented, and also in 
federal departments where representatives of 
labour are recognized; 
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That the Federal government carry on 
public works during the winter months; 

That Canadian ships be built in Canadian 
shipyards, and that a uniform fair wages 
basis be established in these yards; 
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That immigration be restricted to agri- 
cultural requirements; 

The observance of Sundays as legal holidays 
by postal and other government employees. 


Quebec Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Quebec executive committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
about forty representatives of various labour 
organizations composed a delegation that 
waited on the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, the 
premier, and members of the Provincial Cabi- 
net, prior to the opening of the session of the 
Legislature and presented the legislative re- 
quests of organized labour of the province. 

Among the more important subjects dealt 
with were the following: 


(1) The enacting of legislation embodying 
the decision of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, which 
would include,—(a) Establishment of the 
eight-hour day; (6) Protection of women and 
children in industry and commerce; (c) Co- 
operation with other provinces to obtain rati- 
fication by Canada of all these conventions 
and recommendations; (d) That the province 
should be officially represented at the annual 
conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization at Geneva; 

(2) The Workmen’s Compensation Law,— 
While this legislation has been in operation 
since September 1, 1928, only, the delegation 
declared that strong objection was taken to 
the present system whereby the insurance 
and the collection of premiums was retained 
by private casualty insurance companies. This 
had the effect, it was claimed, of depriving 
injured workmen and their dependants of 
their legal benefits. The delegation urged 
the government to amend the Act so that the 
provisions would be similar to those existing 
in the other provinces; 

(3) Industrial Disputes—In connection 
with this subject, the government was asked 
to enact enabling legislation which would 
make fully effective within the Province the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. It was pointed out that legis- 
lation of this nature had been passed already 
in seven of the provinces and had worked out 
to the mutual advantage of both employer 
and employee. 


Other requests were as follows: 

That legislation be enacted establishing un- 
employment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance; 

That the provincial government pass the 
necessary legislation for the payment of old 
age pensions; 

That the government make provision for 
the payment of mothers’ allowances and ma- 
ternity benefits; 

That a fair-wage policy similar to that ad- 
opted by the Federal Government be adopted 
in connection with provincial government con- 
tracts; 

That female workers in all industrial and 
commercial establishments be brought under 
the scope of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act; 

That public employees be given annually 
two weeks’ vacation with pay; 

That amendments be made to existing sta- 
tutes whereby all wage earners in the pro- 
vince shall be entitled to one day’s rest of 
not less than twenty-four consecutive hours 
each week; 

That all fee-charging employment bureaus 
be abolished; 

That the three-platoon system for fire- 
fighters be adopted; 

That legislation be enacted prohibiting the 
manufacture or making of clothing for com- 
mercial purposes in the homes of wage earn- 
ers; 

That adequate protection be given to work- 
ers operating paint-spraying machines; 

That it be made a punishable offence to 
neglect to strip and wash walls of dwellings 
before new wall-paper is hung; 

That legislation be enacted governing the 
erection and operation of elevators and hoist- 
ing machinery in building and construction 
work; 

That the Scaffolding Act be made to apply 
to the whole province; 

That stationary engineers and firemen be 
required to obtain proper certificates : 

That moving picture machine operators be 
granted a license after passing the necessary 
examination. 
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Alberta Federation of Labour 


On January 28, 1929, the legislative de- 
mands of the Alberta Federation of Labour 
were presented to the Hon. J. EK. Brownlee, 
premier of the province and his Cabinet by 
the members of the executive board of the 
Federation who were accompanied by repre- 
sntatives of affiliated organizations. Those 
who composed the delegation were: Fred J. 
White, MLA. (president), Calgary; A. 
Farmilo, Edmonton; Robert Livett, Calgary; 
H. H. McKim, Calgary; Fred. Smeed, Leth- 
bridge, (vice-presidents) and KE. HE. Roper, 
Edmonton, (secretary), executive of the 
Federation; A. J. Morrison, United Mine 
Workers; Carl E. Berg, Building Trades 
Council, Edmonton; W. B. Allen and F. C. 
Packebusch, Theatrical Stage Employees; 
Messrs. Scoffield, Aiken and Grindley, Civil 
Service Association of Alberta; E. Shirlaw, 
Brotherhood of Operating Engineers; Messrs. 
Dobbie and Hardman, Journeymen Barbers; 
James MacLean, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees. 

Among the requests presented were the 
following :— 


That at the coming session of the Legis- 
lature a measure be enacted providing for 
the payment of Old Age Pensions; 

That amendments be made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, providing for (a) 
The payment of compensation for the first 
three days of injury; (b) The increasing of 
the amount of compensation payable to 
workmen whose injuries prevent them from 
working for a period of from ten to forty- 
nine days; (c).the clearer interpretation of 
section 56 of the Act, which deals with the 
computation of average earnings; (d) The ex- 
tension of the time in which hernia cases can 
be reported; (e) The inclusion of hotel and 
restaurant employees within the scope of the 
Act. Appreciation was expressed for the 
efforts being put forth by the Compensation 
Board to prevent accidents in industry. 

Other requests were as follows: — 

That the government inaugurate a scheme 
of health insurance; 

That an eight-hour day law be enacted; 

That the Mothers’ Allowance Act be 
amended so as to provide for the wife whose 
husband ig unable to support her by reason 
of total disability, and also that the recipro- 
cal clause as contained in the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Act be adopted; 

That picture projection rooms be 
quately provided with toilet facilities; 

That motion picture projectionists be 
granted a first or second class certificate for 


ade- 


twenty dollars, and renewed annually for a 
fee of two dollars; 


That an employer shall be liable to a 
penalty who assigns to an engineer duties 
the carrying out of which will cause a violation 
of the Boilers Act; 


That all low pressure heating systems in 
public buildings be in charge of a duly quali- 
fied engineer or firemen; 

More adequate 
operations; 

That the province shall have only one min- 
ing inspection board, two members of which 
shall be recommended by the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Labour; 


inspection of building 


That a synopsis of the Mines Act be given 
to each miner on commencing work; 


That the mine workers in each district elect 
a mines inspector; 


That hotels, restaurants, institutions and 
other eating establishments be compelled to 
use proper utensils for the cooking and storing 
of food; 

That orientals be prohibited from employ- 
ing white girls; 

That all those engaged actually in the 
handling or purveying of food to the public 
be medically examined at various periods; 


That the principle of collective bargaining 
be established between the government and 


the Alberta Civil Service Association; 


That the provincial government agree to 
discuss with the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
at a later date, the enactment of civil service 
legislation ; 

That a maximum eight-hour day be estab- 
lished for employees in provincial institutions; 


That the union rate of wages be paid on all 
provincial construction work, and that the 
eight-hour day and forty-four hour week be 
observed; 

That the government encourage the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining on government 
owned utilities; 

That a barbers’ license law be enacted for 
the province; 

That the government develop and control 
the power resources of the province; 


That the right to enter the University of 
Alberta or any of the other schools for higher 
education shall be by securing the requisite 
percentage of qualification marks by exami- 
nation ; 
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That the children in rural districts be 


given the same educational advantages as 


are given to children in the cities; 

That the Alberta government memoralize 
the Federal Government to re-enact the 
Technical Educational Act; 


That election day be made a public holi- 


day; 


That the government investigate the oper- 
ation of paint-spraying machines, and if found 
to be injurious to the health of the operator, 
that the use of these machines be prohibited. 


id 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was held in 
Lethbridge, January 14-17, 1929, with sixty- 
seven delegates in attendance. In the re- 
port of the president and secretary a review 
was given of the activities of the organization 
since the last convention. The year 1928, the 
report stated, had been characterized by in- 
creased activity in industry and business, and 
this was reflected in greater employment, par- 
ticularly in the building trades. It was also 
stated that officers had been called upon to 
deal with many important matters in the 
interest of the workers. 

A review was given of the legislation passed 
at the last session of the Alberta Legislature 
together with regulations made under certain 
statutes and orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. Gratification was expressed at the 
securing of a number of amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and at the in- 
clusion of certain classes of railway workers 
within the scope of the Act. Some criticism 
was made of the alleged practice by em- 
ployers in moving employees around, there- 
by evading the real purpose of the Minimum 
Wage Act. The committee approved the new 
regulations set out in the Building Trades 
Protection Act as amended in 1928. The con- 
vention was requested to note the passing of 
enabling legislation for dealing with industrial 
disputes within the province under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, and that 
the Alberta Labour Disputes Act was still in 
force for dealing with disputes in industries 
within provincial jurisdiction. Pleasure was 
expressed at the progress made in securing 
revised regulations under the Boilers Act. 
The new regulations to the Theatres Act was 
favourably commented upon as were also the 
new rules governing oil well drilling and the 
protection of the workers engaged in this 
industry. 

The committee was in accord with the ac- 
tivity of the executive relative to Old Age 
Pension legislation, recommending that this be 
dealt with at the forthcoming session of the 
legislature. Hearty approval was given to the 
efforts put forth to secure the enactment of 
health insurance, and the executive was urged 
to continue its work in this regard. The com- 


mittee concurred in the efforts made to have 
the eight-hour day incorporated in the Fac- 
tories Act. Recommendations of the execu- 
tive in regard to the Mothers” Allowance Act 
were concurred in, and it was urged that the 
1926 amendment* be put into operation, and 
also that other improvements in the Act 
should be sought. The Barbers’ License Act 
was again approved and it was recom- 
mended that the executive assist barbers in 
having this measure of legislation enacted. 
Approval was given to a resolution presented 
to the legislature at its last session calling for 
physical training to replace cadet training in 
schools. 

(Concurrence in the request of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada for the re- 
newal of Federal grants for technical educa- 
tion was affirmed. Satisfaction was expressed 
at the growth of the co-operative movement 
in Canada, and it was hoped that the British 
Co-operative Wholesale Society would open 
branches in this country thereby giving greater 
strength and stimulus ito this method of 
merchandising throughout Canada. Pleasure 
was expressed at the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between the various organizations, 
and the committee concluded by stating “that 
the executive committee of the Federation 
has been very active in seeking improvements 
in existing social legislation and the enactment 
of new measures”. 


Workmen’s Compensation —The special com- 
mittee to which was referred a number of 
resolutions pertaining to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, brought in the following 
recommendations, which were adopted by the 
convention: (1) That the time limit for re- 
porting hernia cases should be extended; (2) 
That an opportunity to accept suitable work 
be given to a man who has been pronounced 
fit by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or the medical referee before his compensa- 
tion is reduced or terminated; (3) That the 
resolutions dealing with the method of com- 
puting the amount of compensation payable 
on an average basis be referred to the in- 
coming executive for their guidance; (4) 
That. sub-section 6, of section 34, of the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, which deals 
with the three-day waiting period exception 
in the payment of compensation, be de- 
leted ;-(5) That the co-operation of all work- 
men should be given to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in its efforts to develop ac- 
cident prevention in all industries. The com- 
mittee expressed pleasure at the active cam- 
paign established by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for the removal of carbon 
monoxide gas from garages. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 1928, 
showed receipts of $1,734.02, and disburse- 
ments of $1.426.76, leaving a balance of 
$307 26. 


Resolutions—Among the resolutions adopted 
were following :— 

Favouring a government policy whereby 
entrance to all high schools or the University 
of Alberta shall be by securing the requisite 
qualifying marks by examination; 

An eight-hour day and six-day week for 
employees in provincial institutions; 

Enactment of a new Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice Act; 

That all employees of restaurants and cafés 
in the province be brought under the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 

That all hotels, cafés, etc., be compelled to 
use proper utensils for cooking and main- 
taining food; 

Stricter enforcement of the Minimum Wage 
Act for restaurants and cafés; 

Prohibition of employment of white girls 
by orientals; 

That the Provincial Government appoint 
a committee to deal with health insurance; 

That children in rural districts be given 
the same educational advantages as are given 
in cities; 

An amendment to the Mines Act so that 
there shall be one examining board com- 
posed of two miners recommended by the 
Alberta Federation of Labour for the whole 
province, and the abolition of provincial cer- 
tificates ; 

That a copy of the Mines Act be given to 
all employees on commencing mining work; 

That the Alberta Federation of Labour 
carry on as heretofore in regard to representa- 
tions to the Provincial Government; 

That oil companies be required to enter 
into an agreement to pay union scale of wages, 
and that labour organizations be informed of 
the companies recognizing these wages; 

Legislation to provide for a maximum 8- 
hour day and 44-hour week for all workers; 

An amendment to the Boilers Act so as to 
make it unlawful for an employer or other 
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person to assign work to an engineer that 
will cause a violation of the Act; 


That all schools, theatres and other public 
buildings using low pressure heating systems 
shall have a qualified engineer or fireman in 
charge ; 

A united effort to maintain organizations of 
workers on publicly owned utilities; 


Legislation declaring public holidays for all 
provincial and civic elections; 


That ways be devised to impress upon the 
various organizations the importance of affili- 
ation and of keeping in close touch with the 
Federation; 


That the government insist upon theatres 
installing complete toilet facilities in or ad- 
jacent to the projection rooms of all theatres 
in Calgary and Edmonton; 


That the Legislature establish a fee of $20 
for first and second class licenses of motion 
picture projectionists and that the annual 
renewal fee be $2; 


That the Provincial Government pay union 
rates of wages on its construction work and 
that the 8-hour day and 44-hour week be ob- 
served; 

Legislation providing for medical examina- 
tion at stated intervals of those engaged ac- 
tually in the handling or purveying of food to 
the public; 

That the members of the various affiliated 
organizations ask for union-made_ products 
when purchasing soft drinks;. 


Government development and control of 
the power resources of the province; 


An adequate scheme of unemployment in- 
surance ; 


Seeking through the medium of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada the im- 
mediate cancellation of any and all contracts 
between the Federal Government and the 
railways under which farm labourers are 
brought in, and the immediate abolition of 
all colonization companies; 


Endorsing fully the immigration policy of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1928, pages 1081- 
1082.) 

Fred. White, M.L.A., of Calgary was re- 
elected president of the Federation, and 
Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The Vice-presidents will 
be elected by the Trades and Labour Coun- 
cils of Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge. 
Fred Smead, Lethbridge, was elected delegate 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada. 
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Fishermen’s Co-Operatives in Quebec 


The success attending the provincially-as- 
sisted co-operative movement among the 
fishermen of Quebec forms the subject of 
an article by Mr. Colin McKay in the 
Canadian Fisherman, December, 1928. The 
writer notes that at Confederation the Pro- 
vince of Quebec did not surrender to the 
Dominion jurisdiction over its fisheries as did 
the other provinces. He states that “neither 
by way of example, nor education, has the 
work of the Dominion Department had any 
important effects upon Quebec fishing com- 
munities, largely because of the isolation of 
most of them.” Consequently, it is pointed 
out, some years ago the Quebec Govern- 
ment undertook to render practical assistance 
to develop the fisheries and help the fisher- 
men to a better standard of living. One step 
towards this objective was the decision to 
encourage the creation of co-operative socie- 
ties, and the Federated Co-operative of Que- 
bec was asked to engage upon organization 
work among the fishermen. Accordingly a 
Fisheries Department of the Federated Co- 
operative was formed. 

The writer attributes the initiation of the 
movement among the fishermen directly to 
representations made by Bishop Ross of 
Gaspé to the Government at Quebec. As8 
a result, the Government, after investiga- 
tion, decided to help the fishermen to de- 
velop a more modern system. This assist- 
ance is somewhat along the lines of that given 
by the Dominion Government to the fisher- 
ies of other provinces. A young man is 
selected and is enabled to take the courses at 
the Fishermen’s College in Seattle; also to 
study the methods employed in leading fish- 


ing districts of the continent. On completing 
his studies, he devotes his time toward work- 
ing among and teaching the fishermen of the 
Gaspé coast. Another expert, familiar with 
the preparation of salt fish for every import- 
ant market, is also employed by the Gov- 
ernment to give lectures and demonstrations, 
and in every way possible interest the fisher- 
men in supplying a choice product. 


At the present time, there are nine fisher- 
men’s co-operatives on the Gaspé coast, and 
their success has been sufficient to warrant 
the preliminary organization of three addi- 
tional units on the North shore of the St. 
Lawrence. 

It is explained that all these fishermen’s 
co-operatives are independent of each other, 
but are affiliated with the Federated Co-oper- 
ative, thus giving them the advantage of hav- 
ing a sales organization already successfully 
established. Another advantage of affiliation 
with the strongly entrenched farmers’ co- 
operative, it is claimed, is the fact that it has 
enabled the placement of Gaspé fish in the 
fresh state in markets beyond the range of 
the activities of even the largest Canadian 
dealers. 

The fishermen’s co-operatives are said to 
have made the first shipment of Gaspé sa!- 
mon ever seen on the Chicago markets. Other 
shipments of salmon, reaching their destina- 
tion in first class condition, have been made 
to St. Louis, Norfolk, Washington, and other 
places far beyond the main American mark- 
ets for salmon. These co-operatives have also 
successfully shipped Gaspé salmon to Eng- 
land and Scotland. 








NOTES ON APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazerts relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which re- 
ceive federal grants under the provisions cf 
the Dominion Technical Education Act, 1919. 
Other activities which have a direct bearing 
on the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers are also noted. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment, through annual grants administered 
by the Technical Education Branch of the 
Department of Labour, assists the provinces 
in developing all forms of vocational educa- 
tion and industrial training which are of 
benefit to workers in various branches of in- 
dustrial, commercial and home-making ac- 
tivities. 


Short Courses—Peterborough County 


The annual short courses in agriculture 
and home economics for Peterborough County 
have been arranged and will be held in Have- 
lock for the period of four weeks between 
February 4 and March 1. These courses are 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

The course in agriculture embraces a wide 
field of studies including:—plant diseases, 
poultry, vegetables, and gardening, special 
courses in sheep and swine, and bank forms 
and banking. The course in home economics 
consists of: domestic science, housecleaning 
and decoration, home nursing and first aid, 
and sewing. Both classes will unite once a 
week to carry on a literary and debating 
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society, which will give the students instruc- 
tion in the proper method of handling meet- 
ings, preparing minutes, making motions, 
rules of order, and carrying on debates. 


Apprentices—Oniario 


On January 1, Mr. Crawford, Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, reported 108 registrations 
under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, made 
up as follows: 


Brieklaveranw @i-cmtowrwienieds. 1 1.46 
Car NORUCUS 19 Fk iy el ee us SL 
Painters and Decorators.. .. .. 1 
i lastererge (te Ue ie PAE 9 
Pivin bers 20 Meroogeiinelly cen 29 
Steamfitterari. <td T. hwhowieesrr os 2 

108 


Apprenticeship in France 


The French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies recently passed an Act which pro- 
vides that a contract of apprenticeship must 
be reduced to writing within a fortnight of 
the engagement of the apprentice. The con- 
tract must take cognizance of the usages 
and customs of the trade, including rules laid 
down by competent bodies. The contract 
must stipulate the courses of training which 
the employer agrees to provide. At the end 
of the period of apprenticeship, the ap- 
prentice is required to undergo an examina- 
tion and if successful he receives a diploma. 
The Act provides that an arbitration board 
or a Justice of the Peace may, on application 
of the district vocational training committee, 
limit the number of apprentices who may be 
employed in an undertaking which is not 
affording its apprentices sufficient training 
to enable them to qualify. 


Apprenticeship Plan—Motor Car Industry 


A system has been inaugurated by the 
motor dealers of Vancouver by which boys 
will be trained in their various places of 
business under an indenture of apprentice- 
ship, covering a period of three years. Boys 
between the ages of 15 and 18 years will be 
given an opportunity to associate thmeselves 
with a motor dealer and by a supervised 
method of progressive training become thor- 
oughly trained and competent in the motor 
business. 

The technical schools are co-operating with 
the dealers and will hold special night classes 
once a week which the boys will attend. The 
course of training will be specially adapted 
to augment the apprenticeship work that the 
boys will be doing. C. E. Thompson, man- 
ager of Vancouver Motors Ltd., is chairman 
of the apprenticeship committee. 
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Boys may apply at any dealer’s place where 
particulars will be taken and when an op- 
portunity occurs for that dealer to start the 
boy, he will sign an indenture, endorsed by 
his parents or guardians. 


Universities Teaching Agriculture 


The University of Saskatchewan was the 
first university in Canada to include agricul- 
ture in the list of courses of instruction. 
Similar instruction ig now given in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Manitoba. The Saskatchewan Public Ser- 
vice Monthly states that the “Saskatchewan 
idea” was that graduate-training should be 
made an essential for properly qualified teach- 
ers and research workers in agriculture. While 
the province cannot claim the credit for being 
the only, or the greatest agency in bring- 
ing about this change, it claims to have been 
among the first to make this requirement an 
essential for its teachers and to encourage its 
graduates to take post graduate courses, 
with the result that over one-third of the 
Bachelors in Agriculture have taken higher 
degrees, one in six winning the coveted Ph.D. 
This policy has resulted in attracting the 
pure scientists to agricultural problems. The 
chemist turned to the milling qualities of 
wheat—the factors modifying the quantity 
and quality of protein, the effect of weather- 
and artificial drying on baking qualities. The 
biologist studied the theory of breeding 
crosses of the different kinds of wheat, the 
causes and remedies of plant diseases, the 
insect pests and their control. The physicist 
began to investigate soil temperatures; the 
engineer to study power problems, water 
supply and waste in farm houses. Even the 
economists and historians found their horizon 
erowded with agricultural questions. Agri- 
cultural students have been brought into the 
closest relations with the students of other 
faculties and developed friendships and co- 
operation that will in years to come produce 
good team work in every municipality and 
district in this province. 

The University of Saskatchewan was the 
first in Canada to stand for co-operation be- 
tween professors of agriculture and professors 
of other subjects, co-operation between agri- 
cultural and other students, co-operation be- 
tween men and women in agriculture and the 
other provincial interests. 


The Three Rivers Paper School 


The enrolment records of the Technical and 
Paper Making School at Three Rivers show 
that 15 employees, representing all four of 
the Three River Mills, are availing them- 
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selves of the opportunities provided by the 
school for continuing their studies, while 
there are 16 young men enrolled in the day 
school course for prospective paper makers 
in the technical section curriculum. These 
students come from a number of localities 
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throughout the province as well as from Three 
Rivers. The complete enrolment of the tech- 
nical schoo] is 199 students, of which 43 are 
enrolled in the day classes of the trade school, 
125 in the evening classes; with 31 students 
in the various paper making classes. 


HEALTH SURVEY OF MONTREAL 


tka oe Montreal Health Survey Committee, 

an organization of business and profes- 
sional citizens specially formed for this pur- 
pose, recently completed an investigation of 
health problems in Montreal, and a report on 
their findings: has now been published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
survey was financed by the Montreal Anti- 
Tuberculosis and General Health League, 
which organization, through its chairman, Sir 
Arthur W. Currie, first suggested the under- 
taking. The general committee was assisted 
in its work by a local public health specialist, 
and by consultants from the American Public 
Health Association. 

The estimated population of Montreal for 
1927, was 699,500, with a considerable addi- 
tional population adjacent to the city proper. 
The race distribution, according to the 1921 
Dominion Census, is 63 per cent French origin, 
24 per cent British origin, 7 per cent Hebrew 
origin, and 6 per cent of all other origin. 
The birthplace of the inhabitants showed at 
that time 81 per cent born in Canada, 8 per 
cent born in the British Isles, others, 11 per 
cent. 

The report contains sections dealing with 
public health under its various aspects, and 
makes a number of important recommenda- 
tions, including proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Health and better 
provision for a school health service, a labor- 
atory service, communicable disease control, 
and other essential services; fuller co-opera- 
tion between public and voluntary health or- 
ganizations; and the continuation of the 
Montreal Health Survey Committee as a co- 
ordinating agency in the carrying on of the 
recommendations. 


Industrial Hygiene —One of the main divi- 
sions of the report deals with the subject of 
industrial hygiene. It is stated that there 
are approximately 1,700 industrial establish- 
ments in Montreal. The existing arrange- 
ments for promoting industrial health are 
described as follows: 

Two Departments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment take cognizance of hygiene in in- 
dustry, the Department of Labour and the 
Provincial Bureau of Health. The Depart- 


ment of Labour employs 13 inspectors, known 
as “inspectors of industrial establishments 
appointed under the Industria] Establishments 
Act,” to cover the inspection of factories for 
the entire province. Their inspection covers 
unsafe machinery, ventilation, lighting and 
sanitary facilities. These same inspectors 
have been depended upon to enforce the regu- 
lations made under the Quebec Public Health 
Act concerning industrial establishments. The 
Industrial Establishment Act provides for the 
appointment of “sanitary physicians” for the 
purpose of supervising sanitary conditions in 
factories. These positions are now vacant, 
not having been filled since the original ap- 
pointees died or left the service. 

The Quebec Public Health Act gives author- 
ity for maiking laws to regulate sanitary 
conditions in industrial establishments. Regu- 
lations have been made for their enforcement. 
The Provincial Bureau of Health depends on 
the inspectors of industrial establishments of 
the Department of Labour, and the Provincial 
Health District Inspectors. 

The City of Montreal provides a yearly in- 
spection of all plants which is made by an 
inspector of the Division of Sanitation of the 
Department of Health. No plant inspections 
are made by a physician. 

In Montreal, 31 industries provide a com- 
plete or partial Industrial Health Service in 
their plants and 4 full-time physicians, 21 
part-time physicians and 18 nurses are en- 
gaged in this service. A medical examination 
is made in 16 plants at the time of employ- 
ment; 7 plants give a periodic medical ex- 
amination; and ten carry on health education 
among the employees. Approximately 10,000 
industrial workers are safe-guarded by a very 
satisfactory Industrial Health Service. 


Recommendations—The Committee makes 
the following recommendations— 

1. Reporting of occupational diseases by 
physicians to the Department of Health. 

2. Regular and thorough inspection of fac- 
tories with follow-up by inspectors and physi- 
cians of the Department of Health from a 
sanitary standpoint. 

3. No child under 13 years of age to be em- 
ployed without having had a medical examina- 
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tion and secured a certificate permitting his 
employment at certain work. Such examin- 
ations could be made by the physicians of the 
Department of Health on Saturday mornings. 
The examination should be of a uniform stand- 
ard and have as their object to prevent the 
child from ever-taxing his strength. The 
physicians must, therefore, know the normal 
development of the child, his capacity for 
work without overstrain and the work called 
for in various occupations, in order to be 
able to issue a proper certificate. 

4. Pregnant women to be excluded from 
work at least four weeks before expected 
date of confinement and six weeks after. 

5. That a survey of industries be made to 
ascertain the number of pregnant women 
employed and to consider the question of a 
bonus to such women when excluded from 
work. 

6. The Board of Health to include detailed 
regulations for lighting and ventilation as 
part of the proposed sanitary code for Mont- 
real. 

7. The Department of Health to arrange 
for making air analyses of material thought 
to be poisonous. 


8. The Division of Medical Control of the 
Department of Health to be replaced by a 
Section of Industrial Hygiene under the re- 
commended Division of Medical Service of 
the Department. 


9. The recommended Section of Industria] 
Hygiene to establish a model health ser- 
vice for the municipal employees consisting 
of: (a) pre-employment examinations (com- 
pulsory) ; (b) emergency care of employees in 
the City Hall or the City Hall Annex; (c) 
periodic health examinations (voluntary); (d) 
visiting nurse service—nurses of the Depart- 
ment of Health to visit all employees absent 
for two days to see that they are being cared 
for, and to assist the family in making any 
necessary arrangements as to such care; (e) 
health education. 


Recommendation 9 is based upon a convic- 
tion that not only should the City set an 
example in caring for its own employees but 
that such care results in greater efficiency on 
the part of the staff, reduces lost time, and is 
in the interest of both the employee and 
the employer. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Quebec Safety Program for 1929 


At the annual meeting of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League, held at Montreal on 
December 19, the following program of ac- 
tivities for the coming year was announced: 
Increased membership to cover whole of 
Province; organize branches in all industrial 
centres and cities. of the province; obtain 
moral and financial support from the Gov- 
ernment to extend propaganda over the whole 
province; resume our magazine at beginning 
of the year; obtain contact with remaining 
safety organizations of the world; organize 
safety patrols in every school of the prov- 
ince; organize workmen’s safety committees 
in all industries of the provinice; organize sug- 
gestion box contest in order to get workmen’s 
views to prevent them from getting hurt; or- 
ganize program of expert speakers; obtain 
the best of traffic experts and industrial safety 
experts, as well as public safety experts; or- 
ganize safe drivers’ club; organize special 
clubs for motortruck drivers; carry on work 
to protect children in boarding schools; carry 
on work to protect window washers from fall- 
ing off buildings; follow up scaffold inspec- 
tion; promote safety of the highway; educa- 
tion of the motorist; promote more play- 
grounds. 


Safety Compaign—The Province of Que- 
bec Safety League is arranging new accident 
prevention campaigns, particularly in (Quebec 
City and in Three Rivers and the surround- 
ing districts. Mr. Arthur Gaboury, secretary 
general of the League, in an address deiivered 
at Montreal in January, stated that in the 
four months since the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act had been in active operation, 
8,500 industrial accidents had been reported 
to the Commission, a large number of lives 
having been lost and many workers maimed 
for life. The League, he said, offered the full 
benefit of its experience to all those who 
were interested in the prevention of so much 
suffering. The movement is progressing in 
Montreal and district, safety rallies being 
held in many large plants. Those in the lead 
at. present, Mr. Gaboury stated, are the 
Steel Company of Canada; the Robert Mit- 
chell Company; the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry; the Dominion Bridge Company; Jen- 
kins Brothers and the Montreal Locomotive 
Company. The Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany also recently launched a safety cam- 
paign among its men, headed by a special 
committee well trained in accident preven- 
tion work. In order to carry on the work the 
Industria] Section will soon commence & 
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series of round table club meetings where the 
members will meet and exchange ideas. The 
organization of this club is in the hands of 
K. D. Timmerman, chemist and secretary of 
the safety committee of the Steel Company 
of Canada and James N. Doyle, superinten- 
dent of insurance for the Dominion Bridge 
Company, the latter representing the group 
of self-insuring plants. 


Joint Committee of Montreal Tramways 
Company 


A co-operative committee composed of 
representatives of the management and the 
employees has been organized by the Mont- 
real Tramways Company for the purpose of 
bringing about a reduction in the number 
of accidents in connection with the operation 
of tramway service. President Gagnon of 
the employees’ union has been placed in 
charge of the work of accident prevention, 
and will devote his whole time to it. Em- 
ployees’ committees will be elected in each 
of the six operating divisions, and will meet 
to discuss safety measures and improvements 
at suitable intervals; their respective chair- 
men will meet the management once a month 
as a general committee of employees. 

Locked suggestion boxes have been dis- 
tributed over the system for collecting un- 
signed suggestions from individuals as to im- 
provements of service, prevention of acci- 
dents, etc. The suggestions received will be 
studied and sent forward by the sub-com- 
mittees and general committee to the manage- 
ment, with recommendations as to approval 
er rejection. The authors of suggestions of 
practical worth that are accepted by the 
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company will be rewarded in proportion to 
the value of their ideas. Authors will identify 
themselves by retaining a duplicate numbered 
stub attached to the forms. It is believed 
that beneficial results will be obtained by 
bringing to light the many good ideas that 
must exist in the minds of the, large staff of 
employees and that this good result will help 
to offset the accident hazard which is inreas- 
ing rapidly with the congestion of traffic on 
city streets. 


Effects of Atmospheric Conditions on 
Workers 


Some effects of atmospheric conditions’ on 
the industrial worker are described by Dr. T. 
Bedford, investigator of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research. Board, London, England, in the 
December issue of the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

Formerly, ventilation was mostly considered 
as the replacement of ventilated air by fresh, 
little regard being -paid to temperature and 
humidity. In recent years, however, the im- 
portance of these factors has been demon- 
strated, and attention has been drawn to the 
importance of air movement. 

The conclusion is reached that moderate 
temperature conditions are required if a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and general well-being for 
the industrial worker is to be insured. Com- 
fort, and therefore probable contentment, is 
closely related to atmospheric conditions. 
Absence, on account both of sickness and of 
accident, is influenced to a large extent by 
temperature conditions of the workplace; 
and the efficiency has shown to be adversely 
affected by high air temperature. 


THE COAL PROBLEM IN EUROPE 


TECHNICAL and economic consultation 
on the coal problem was held at Geneva 

from January 8 to 11, under the direction of a 
delegation of the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations. The conference was the 
result of a decision of the Assembly of the 
League recommending a thorough study of 
the coal problem with a view to determining 
whether international action in this sphere 
is desirable and feasible. It was attended by 
experts who described the points of view of 
their respective countries as regards the coal 
question in general. The conference also dis- 
cussed questions of production, consumption, 
domestic and foreign trade, and domestic and 
export prices. On January 15, after hearing 
a report of the chairman of the delegation on 
the results of the first consultation, the 


Economic Committee discussed the steps to be 
taken to carry on the enquiry, and decided to 
hold a consultation of experts belonging to 
labour circles, at the end of February. The 
experts will be nationals of the principal coal. 
producing countries of Europe (Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Spain). They will be persons who, while 
belonging to the world of labour, are in 
position to have an insight into all aspects of 
the coal question, whether in the matter of 
production, consumption, trade or transport. 
The experts will be chosen after consultation 
with- the International Labour Office. The 
Economic Committee will submit to them the 
same documents as were submitted to the 
experts on the employers’ side in January, 
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and will ask for their views on the same 
questions. 

On the basis of the two consultations, that 
already held and that which is to take place 
at the end of February, the Economic Com- 
mittee will draw up a report to the Council 
of the League. This report will be com- 
municated to the Economic Consultative 
Committee, which will thus be in a position 
to take a decision as to the pursuance of the 
enquiry. 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of January 14, publishes 
notes on the coal situation which serve to 
illustrate the existing outlook and the progress 
of the coal industry in the different countries. 


Great Britain—The Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a letter to the Trmes published on 
November 30, wrote as follows:— 


“T believe that the ultimate solution to the 
European coal problem lies in an international 
agreement. The Germans have frequently ex- 
pressed a desire for such an agreement, but 
whereas one man can speak on behalf of the 
whole German coal industry, there is nobody 
in this country which is capable of negotiating 
on behalf of the British coal industry.... The 
creation of a central authority to control 
British coal exports must not be allowed to 
obscure the equally urgent necessity of 
rationalisation within the industry. .. . This 
will involve a recognition on the part of 
labour that the coal industry under modern 
conditions can only employ a limited number 
of miners at full time and at decent wages; 
and similarly a recognition on the part of the 
owners that those who bar the way to effi- 
ciency must go, and go without undue com- 
pensation.” 

The Executive Committee of the South 
Wales Coal Marketing Association has drawn 
up a plan for the regulation of coal output in 
the South Wales coalfield. The main features 
of the new marketing scheme are systematic 
regulation of the output of coal having regard 
to the estimated demand over a period of one 
year, allocation to the various collieries of 
their prescribed quota, compensation of col- 
lieries producing less than their allocations up 
to a maximum amount of 2s. a ton, and a 
provision by which a member may transfer 
his quarterly allocation to another member 
“for such consideration as they may think 
ite 

The Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
went to the Mines Department on November 
9, to discuss the present position in the coal- 


fields. The miners pleaded for a scientific 
reorganization of the industry and the pro- 
vision of work or maintenance for the surplus 
miners. An official statement from the De- 
partment subsequently issued announced that, 
as regards national co-operation, the Min- 
ister declared that he was convinced that de- 
velopments in this direction were satisfactory, 
and that there was no need for the Govern- 
ment to intervene. The time he said, was 
not propitious for international agreements, 
so long as the British coal industry had hopes 
of regaining its foreign markets to a greater 
extent than at present. 


Germany—tThe annual report of the Ruhr 
Coal Syndicate for the year 1927-1928, which 
was recently published, contained an ex- 
pression of the Syndicate’s views on the 
prospects of an international coal agreement. 
The report stated that a willingness to take 
part in negotiations with this end in view had 
been repeatedly expressed in Germany. Con- 
ditions in England, however, were not ripe 
for such an agreement, since a desire to con- 
test the market still existed in that country 
and was taking practical effect with Govern- 
ment aid. The Ruhr coal industry could not 
be expected to accept, as a basis for an agree- 


ment, conditions which were artificially created 


by a policy of Government subventions. The 
intervention of the British Government had 
transformed the whole question from one of 
private economic competition to that of com- 
petitive power between States. The hope of 
the Syndicate in advocating a “systematic 
rejection” of any kind of subsidising policy 
was that the German Government would 
succeed by “other remedial measures” in 
counteracting the injurious effect on the Ruhr 
coal industry of such policies abroad. It 
would appear from the report that by “other 
remedial measures” the Syndicate implies a 
further reduction in freights, the extension of 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal and the construction 
of the Hansa Canal. This canal is considered 
the only way by which further ground can be 
won for German coal in the fiercely contested 
coastal regions.e 


Australia—The proposals of the Australian 
and the New South Wales Governments for 
the rehabilitation of the coal industry are 
encountering strong opposition from other 
states—in particular from Victoria—and from 
the miners’ unions. A conference of unions 
associated with coal mining, held in Sydney in 
September, rejected the proposals of the New 
South Wales Ministry and passed a resolution 
unanimously refusing to agree to any Te- 
duction in wages or increase in hours, and 
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urging that employees should put up a 
struggle against any attempt to lower the 
standard of the workers in the industry. The 
Minister of Railways assured members that 
there was no need for immediate worry. It 
was impossible for the New South Wales 
Government to make reductions without 
Federal legislation and they should be able 
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to rely on the Senate refusing to pass harmful! 
legislation in the exercise of its powers for 
the protection of State rights. 

A note on the proposed “rationalization” of 
the coal industry, based on an article by Dr. 
Mack Eastman, was given in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, March, 1928, page 243. 


Report of Dominion Fuel Board 


The Dominion Fuel Board has issued a 
progress report covering the activities of the 
Board and the changes that the fuel situation 
in Canada has undergone since publication 
of the Board’s interim report in 1923. The 
report contrasts conditions of five years ago, 
when the main fuel problem was one of 
supply, with those of to-day, and states that 
there is now an abundance of both native 
and foreign fuels for all purposes and that 
the major problem now is one of markets 
for Canadian coals. 


At the time of the Board’s inception a 
question of primary importance was to re- 
place foreign anthracite in Central Canada 
by suitable alternative fuels. There had also 
arisen a strong national desire for a makxi- 
mum of Canadian fuel independence instead 
of reliance on the United States for 50 per- 
cent of the coal used. A number of broad in- 
vestigations have contributed materially to 
the solution of the problem of an adequaie 
supply of fuel and in part, at least, to the 
solution of the other problems of national 
independence. Ontario and Quebec; though 
still using large quantities of American an- 
thracite, are no longer entirely dependent on 
this fuel, the producers of which are fighting 
here as in their own country to retain a de- 
clining market. Coke, British anthracite, low 
volatile coals and fuel oil are strong com- 
petitors with American anthracite in the 
house hold fuel trade, and the range of 
Alberta and Maritime coals is being extended 
through special provisions. The fact is em- 
phasized, however, that the problem of Can- 
ada’s complete fuel independance is still un- 
solved. The geographic handicap consequent 
on the location of our largest markets far 
from our great producing fields, but in close 
proximity to those of the United States, is 
one difficult to overcome. 


The Board points out that it cannot as- 
sume as its function the formulation of a 


national fuel policy, for this is a prerogativ= 
of Government, and any such policy, so far 
as it concerns complete fuel independence, 
must be determined largely by questions cf 
national expediency, based however upon the 
most complete and accurate knowledge of all 
technical and economic facts obtainable. The 
Board is endeavouring to secure and correlate 
these facts. The most important point still 
to be ascertained is the cost of transporting 
coal to Ontario and Quebec from Alberta and 
the Maritime Provinces and the determination 
of this by actual test has been assigned by 
the Government to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 


The report summarizes the results of wide- 
spread investigation in fuel utilization con- 
ducted by the Board through its members 
and in some cases with the assistance of 
eminent outside engineers. It is shown that 
technical research is opening up many possi- 
bilities for more efficient and diversified uses 
of coal. In the matter of low temperature 
carbonization of bituminous coals, the report 
points out ‘the difficulty of applying in Can- 
ada methods now in operation in countries 
like Great Britain, France and Germany 
where the density of population provides a 
near and ready market for the products. The 
Board, however, is keeping in close touch 
with the development of the different pro- 
cesses so that advantages may be taken of 
them should they prove applicable to con- 
ditions in Canada. 


The report closes with the statement that 
the necessity for the study of fuels and fuel 
problems will probably continue as long as 
coal is mined. A new fuel research labora- 
tary now being completed for the Department 
of Mines is exceptionally well equipped, ana 
through association with the Department the 
Fuel Board will avail itself of these improved 
facilities. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Work of the Organization in 19238 


The Monthly Summary of the I.L.0. in a 
review of the work of the past year, states 
that the International Labour Organization 
continued and intensified during the year 
1928 its endeavours to assure the benefits of 
labour legislation on an international basis 
to all categories of workers the protection of 
which is entrusted to it. With this in view, 
its work more and more assumed a character 
of universality in conformity with the spirit 
of its Charter, Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 


The number of States represented at the 
Conference of 1928 was greater than at any 
other Conference except 1925. Brazil, al- 
though no longer participating in the work 
of the League of Nations, indicated its de- 
sire to continue its collaboration in the Organ- 
ization by sending a complete delegation. 
Turkey, although not a member of the Organ- 
ization, sent an observer, and the same course 
was taken by Ecuador. The journeys of the 
Director of the Office contributed to render 
closer the bonds existing between the Organ- 
ization and many European ,countries, in 
particular Italy and Spain. The Session of 
the Governing Body in October held at War- 
saw and Cracow, on the invitation of the 
Polish Government, constituted for Poland 
an opportunity to manifest the interest that 
it bears to the work of the Organization. 
Notable progress was made in the develop- 
ment of relations with distant countries. In 
1927, reference was made to the journey of 
the Deputy Director to South Africa. Last 
year the Director undertook a long journey 
in the Far East. A correspondent’s office for 
India was opened at Delhi. Mention should 
also be made of the intensification of the 
relations of the office with the States of 
Latin America, which in 1928 sent to the 
Conference a larger number of complete dele- 
gations. 

Contacts with the great organizations of 
employers and workers continued to develop 
in 1928. The great organizations of salaried 
employees have given evidence of their satis- 
faction at the decision to place on the agenda 
of the Conference of 1929 the question of 
hours of work of salaried employees. The 
first meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Intellectual Workers enabled these workers to 
let the Governing Body know their opinion 
on the particular questions which interest 
them. 


From the legislative point of view the year 
1928 was marked by a notable acceleration in 
the movement of the ratification of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. On January 1, 
1928, the number of ratifications officially 
registered was 248; at the end of December 
it was 833, an increase of 85. In the course of 
the year 1927 there were 33 ratifications, and 
in 1926, 29. A third fundamental question 
raised during the year constituted the sub- 
ject of discussions in the Governing Body and 
at the Conference. This was the question of 
the revision of Conventions. The discussions 
almost always involved the consideration of 
two connected but distinct problems: the 
problem of the revision of Conventions, 
properly called a general problem, and the 
particular problem of the revision of the 
Washington Eight-Hour Convention. 


Economic Questions and the International 
Labour Organization 


Mr. G. Curcin, general secretary of the 
Federation of Industrial Corporations of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
writing in the December issue of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review, the monthly organ 
of the International Labour Office, on “Econo- 
mic Questions and the International Labour 
Organization,’ contends that more attention 
should be given by the International Labour 
Organization to economic questions in their 
relation to social problems. In this article he 
discusses some of the causes which in his opin- 
ion have operated to prevent simultaneous 
discussion of both aspects of the problems 
with which the International Labour Organiz- 
ation is dealing. 

“These causes,” he says, “might perhaps be 
sought in the more or less conscious appre- 
hensions described by an employers’ delegate 
at the last Conference as ‘general distrust’; 
without claiming that these are the only 
causes involved, they may be approximately 
summed up by saying that the Office and the 
Workers’ Group of the Conference both fear 
that, if economic considerations are allowed 
to intervene, the drafting of Conventions may 
be checked or at all events retarded.” 

The writer goes on to declare that this ap- 
prehension is as vain as it is dangerous, since 
in the international regulation of conditions of 
labour the omission of so important an item 
as the economic factor can at best only result 
in artificial and temporary advantages; while 
on the other hand, it may have harmful effects 
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for the whole of the working class. The In- 
sernational Labour Organization has attacked 
social questions without taking economic con- 
ditions into account. Mr. Curcin contends 
that the neglect of economic considerations in 
the framing of international labour Conven- 
tions stands in the way of ratification of these 
Conventions by various governments. The 
best proof of this, he says, is furnished by the 
Hours of Work Convention. In spite of the 
most tenacious efforts on the part of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, and in spite 
of changes of government in many countries, 
this Convention, adopted nearly ten years ago 
and considered of primary importance by 
workers all over the world, has only secured a 
very modest number of ratifications, most of 
them conditional. Even Great Britain, closely 
watched by all the partisans of ratification, 
has made a formal proposal for revision. “it 
is very natural,” he adds, “that a country 
which in five years has expended a thousand 
million pounds sterling on unemployment re- 
lief, should wish to have a clear insight into 
the possible effects of the uniform application 
of the eight-hour day—especially the effect 
upon costs of production—before binding her- 
self by ratification of a Convention which, 
while introducing a social reform, also deals 
with an economic problem.” 


Regulation of Hours, of Work in Euro- 
pean Industry 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its 38rd Session held in Octo- 
ber, 1926, examined the international situation 
with regard to the Washington Hight-Hours 
Convention, and set up a Committee to “de- 
termine the actual position in the various 
States with regard to legislation on hours of 
work and its application.” The report, after 
being approved by the Committee, was laid 
before the Governing Body in January, 1927, 
and was subsequently completed in accordance 
with certain suggestions made by members of 
the Governing Body. ‘This report has just 
been published in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. It in- 
cludes a comparative study of the systems of 
regulation of hours of work for adult workers 
in European industry. It does not deal with 
countries outside Europe or with special pro- 
visions for women, young persons, and child- 
ren, It does not consider the regulations for 
two very important branches of labour: min- 
ing and transport. These call for separate 
study by reason of the special conditions in 
these occupations; such a study has already 
been made for mining, and one for transport 
will be undertaken shortly. 


The report published in the International 
Labour Review concludes that general legis- 
lation on the subject of hours of work is in 
force in twenty-one States. Six States have 
only partial legislation—Denmark, Estonia, 
Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Luxemburg,, 
and Switzerland. If, however, account is taken 
of the scope of regulation by collective agree- 
ment, it appears that the only States with no 
regulations on hours of work are Hungary and 
Turkey (whose European territory is very 
small), in which industry occupies a quite 
secondary place in the national economy, and 
Albania, which has no industrial establish- 
ments at all. 

Almost all the legislations and collective 
agreements prescribe a normal working week 
of forty-eight hours or less.. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are certain occupations sub- 
ject to special legislative provisions (such as 
dockers in the Netherlands, and bakers in 
Greece) and small-scale industry in the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom. In Switzerland the 
collective agreements for the various handi- 
crafts rarely exceed this limit. A considerable 
number of countries have instituted the Satur- 
day half-holiday. While this does not always 
reduce the weekly hours of work, it improves 
the position of the workers as regards weekly 
rest. 

The distribution of hours of work over a 
longer period than a week has been adopted 
in a number of countries. Belgium, which has 
ratified the Eight-Hours Convention, has in a 
variety of ways avoided the prolongation of 
hours of work by making a generous use of 
this derogation. For work which must neces- 
sarily be carried on continuously several States 
have adopted an average working week of 
fifty-six hours, while others, such as Italy, the 
Netherlands and Norway, have maintained 
the average forty-eight hours even in this case. 
This is also in some degree true of France. 
In Belgium workers employed in shifts for an 


average of fifty-six hours a week over a period 


of three weeks are entitled to a compensatory 
rest of twenty-six complete days per annum, 
which reduces by so much the average annual 
weekly hours of work calculated over the year. 

The collective making up of hours lost for 
reasons as a tule specifically mentioned is al- 
lowed by the Austrian, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Swiss legislations. The ex- 
tent to which the normal number of hours of 
work is authorized to be extended in the case 
of preparatory or complementary work varies 
according to the different legislations, but 
rarely exceeds two hours. In addition, certain 
prolongations are generally authorized without 
limits in case of accident or force majeure. A 
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certain number of hours of overtime are also 
allowed in the event of exceptional stress of 
work. 

According to the legislation of most coun- 
tries overtime has to be paid at an increased 
rate. The minimum rate of increase is gener- 
ally from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Finally, the legislation of the great majority 
of countries considered provides measures to 
ensure the regular application of the provisions 
on hours of work, the establishment of a time- 
table, its supervision by factory inspectors, 
and the application of a system of penalties. 


Publications of the Office 


“Migration Laws and Treaties.’—Under the 
above title the International Labour Office 
is publishing a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the study entitled “Emigration 
and Immigration Legislation and Treaties,” 
which was published in 1922. A note on 
Volume I of the new edition appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette of October, 1928, page 
1116. Volume II has just appeared and deals 
with immigration legislation. After considering 
the definition of an immigrant, it proceeds to 


study provisions limiting freedom of immigra- 
tion, public and private organizations en- 
trusted with the supervision or development 
of immigration, arrangements for the instruc 
tion and preparation of immigrants, the re- 
cruitment and employment of foreign work- 
ers, reception of immigrants, their protec- 
tion during the journey and in the country 
which receives them, the position in which 
they are generally placed during their stay, 
and their repatriation. A chapter is devoted 
to continental and frontier zone immigra- 
tion. An appendix gives a list of the most 
important legislative texts relating to immi- 
gration, and a supplement is added, giving 
the contents of the Act recently adopted in 
the United States modifying the conditions 
for the admission of relations of immigrants. 

“Occupation and Health’’—A further series 
of brochures of “Occupation and Health,” the 
Emneyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology and So- 
cial Welfare which is in course of prepara- 
tion by the International Labour Office, has 
recently appeared. It comprises monographs 
on: Noises;. Timber Industry; Explosives; 
Metal Grinding and Polishing; and Radium 
and Radioactive Substances. 


Progress of the 7-Hour Day in Russia 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue for December 31, con- 
tained an article presenting information com- 
piled from various sources on the progress of 
the seven-hour working day in Soviet Russia. 
It will be recalled that on the occasion of 
the Bolshevik revolution, in 1927, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviet Union 
issued a manifesto announcing that the,seven- 
hour day was to be introduced gradually in 
Russian industry within the period of. five 
years (LAsour GazettE, January, 1928, page 
96). In 1928 the seven-hour system was ap- 
plied to 28 undertakings, employing 123,700 
workers. Of these undertakings 24 belonged 
to the textile industry and employed 118,600 
workers. The first result of the change to the 
seven-hour system was an: increase in the 
number of workers employed. In the textile 
undertakings, the increase was about 20 per 
cent. Up to the present, according to infor- 
mation supplied by the People’s Commissar 
of Labour, the economic results of the reform 
have been found to be variable and unsatis- 
factory. The introduction of the seven-hour 
working day in 1927-1928 has not so far given 
the expected results in the majority of fac- 


tories, though progressive improvements are 
noted in the work of the textile factories con- 
cerned. Economically and _ technically the 
seven-hour system has nowhere reached as 
high a degree of efficiency as the eight-hour 
day. The governmental committee on the 
seven-hour day has drawn up a program 
which provides for the change-over of an- 
other section of industry to the seven-hour 
day in 1928-1929. During the next twelve 
months the reform will be applied to 158 
existing undertakings, with 206,000 workers, 
and to 40 new undertakings with 14,300 work- 
ers. This will involve the admission to in- 
dustry of 30,000 new workers. The reform 
will be spread over many branches this year 
instead of being limited as last year to the 
textile industry. 





The Association of Licensed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of the Province of Quebec 
recently asked the provincial government to 
amend their charter to provide that “from 
June, 1929, no person without a license or 
permit issued under this Act shall practise 
the trade of barber and hairdresser in cities 
and towns having a population of twenty 


thousand souls or over.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
DECEMBER 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in December was 6,358, their em- 
ployees numbering 918,780 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for December was 1,695, having an aggregate 


membership of 190,839 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1929, as reported by 
Employers 


As is customary at the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1, 1929, showed 
a pronounced curtailment which involved 
practically the same proportion of the aggre- 
gate staffs as that indicated on January 1, 
1928. Activity in recent months has been at 
an exceptionally high level, so that many 
employers took advantage of the opportunity 
of closing their entire plants during the holi- 
day season for necessary repairs and inven- 
tories, as well as to provide a vacation for 
their staffs. The year-end epidemic of in- 
fluenza which prevailed in many areas also re- 
sulted in reduced employment. Despite these 
factors, the situation continues better than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 
the record was instituted in 1920. The Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 
6,358 firms, whose payrolls declined from 
983,698 persons on December 1 to 918,780 at 
the beginning of January, a decrease of 
approximately 65,000 persons, or 6-6 per cent. 
Reflecting this contraction, the index (based 
upon the 1926 average employment as 100) 
stood at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with 116-7 in the preceding month, and 
with 100-7, 95.9, 90°7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88°8 on the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining and logging reported pronounced sea- 
sonal contractions as compared with December 
while trade and services registered improve- 
ment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces recorded declines, those in Que- 
bec and Ontario, where manufactures are 
especially important in the industrial distri- 
bution, being most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
and larger recession in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction, while mining was also rather 
slacker. On the other hand, logging and trans- 
portation showed seasonally heightened acti- 
vity. Statements were received from 494 
firms employing 68,688 persons, compared 
with 72,149 at the beginning of December. 
Smaller reductions had been noted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, but the index was then several 
points lower. 

Quebec—The decrease in Quebec was less 
than on the same date in 1928, and the situ- 
ation continued much more favourable than 
on January 1 of any other year since this 
series was instituted in 1920. Manufacturing 
(notably of tobaco products, food, lumber, 
pulp and paper, electric current and building 
materials), construction and _ transportation 
reported especially pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in _ logging, 
mining and trade. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the New 
Year. The labour forces of the 1,420 co- 
operating employers aggregated 251,092 
workers, aS against 272,588 on December 1, 
1928. 
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Ontario—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtail- 
ment in Ontario. Within the manufacturing 
Givision, textiles, food, iron and steel and 
lumber reported the most extensive shrinkage. 
Logging, however, recorded an advance, and 
trade, though not at the pre-Christmas peak, 
was nevertheless considerably busier than at 
the beginning of December. A combined pay- 
roll of 391,422 persons was employed by the 
2,918 firms whose returns were received, and 
who had 415,613 on their staffs on December 
1. These contractions involved a rather 
smaller proportion of the reported employees 
than was the case on January 1, 1928, while 
the index continued higher than on the same 
date in other years of the record. 


ary 1 last year, while the index was higher 
than on the same date in any of the last 
eight years. The 662 firms furnishing data re- 
ported 76,252 employees, as against 82,343 in 
the preceding month. Lumber mills, logging 
and construction recorded important curtail- 
ment, while there were smaller losses in food, 
electric current and other factories, and in 
mining and trade. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 


EMPLOYMENT in CANADA as REPORTED sy EMPLOYERS. 


NOTE.- The curve /s based an the number of employees A work on the first day of the matt ae tndtizted by he fms VEPOVIITG, 1? COMOBII EON 
with the average nutter of employees Whey reporled during the Calendet yes? /926 2S 100. 
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Prairie Provinces—Declines involving a 
greater number of workers than at the 
beginning of January, 1928, were noted in the 
Prarie Provinces, where employment con- 
tinued more active than at the commencement 
of any other year since 1920. Statistics were 
tabulated from 862 employers of 131,326 
workers, or 9,679 less than on December 1. 
Construction and _ transportation reported 
especially noteworthy losses, but manufactur- 
ing, mining and communications were also 
slacker. On the other hand, iron and steel 
plants and logging registered improvement. 


British Columbia—The recessions in British 
Columbia were less extensive than on Janu- 





1929 


Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities and Winnipeg reporting reduced em- 
ployment, while practically no change was 
shown in Vancouver. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than that 
registered on Janaury 1, 1928, when conditions 
were not so favourable as on the date under 
review. Statements were received from 753 
firms with 121,674 employees, as compared 
with 131,727 in the preceding month. Import- 
ant declines were shown in construction and 
transportation and also in manufacturing, 
especially in food, building material and 
tobacco factories; on the other hand, addi- 


\ 
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Nore: ‘‘Relativef Weight’’ in Tables 1, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IL_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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tions to staffs were noted in the iron and steel 
group. 


Quebec—Manufactures, construction, and 
shipping reported a loss in employment in 
Quebec City, where 104 employers reduced 
their staffs from 11,202 persons on December 
1 to 10,602 at the beginning of January. This 
decrease was less than that indicated on 
January 1 last year, and the index continued 
considerably higher than on the same date 
in earlier years of the record. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a smaller seasonal drop than on January 1, 
1928, and the general situation was much 


better that it was either then or at the 


beginning of any other year of the record. 
There were contractions in manufacturing, 
the most noteworthy being in textiles and 
foods; construction and transportation were 
also seasonally slacker, but trade showed con- 
siderabe improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 838 firms with 115,606 employees, 
compared with 120,556 in their last report. 


Ottawa—Manufactures and construction 
registered seasonal curtailment, while little 
change, on the whole, occurred in other in- 
dustries. The working forces of the 129 re- 


porting establishments aggregated 10,863 per- 
sons, or 771 fewer than at the beginning of 
December. This reduction involved a larger 
number of employees than that recorded on 
the same date last year, when employment 
was, however, in less volume. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 201 
firms in Hamilton employing 34,394 workers, 
as against 35,013 on December 1. Manu- 
factures showed reduced activity, while only 
small changes were indicated in other groups. 
The declines noted on January 1, 1928, were 
very much more marked, and the index then 
was many points lower. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
There was a rather larger contraction in the 
Border Cities than on January 1, 1928, but 
employment continued in much greater 
volume than on the same date in other years 
for which statistics are available. Manufac- 
tures and construction were seasonally quiet. 
Returns were compiled from 125 establish- 
ments with 16,909 persons in their employ, 
or 604 less than on December 1. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing and construction 
registered the greatest declines in Winnipeg, 
but transportation and communications were 


TaBiz il—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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also slacker. The 298 co-operating firms re- 
ported 31,085 employees, compared with 
33,184 in the preceding month. This re- 
duction involved many more workers than 
were released on January 1, 1928, when em- 
ployment was in practically the same volume. 

Vancouver—Little general change took 
place in Vancouver, according to returns from 
259 employers of 26,641 persons, practically 
the same number as on December 1. Pro- 
nounced losses had been indicated on the 
same date last year, and the index then was 
several points lower. Transportation afforded 
increased employment while there were 
losses in manufactures, construction and trade. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
ine 


Manufacturing 


The losses in employment registered in 
manufactures were smaller than on January 
1, 1927 and 1928, and the situation continued 
more favourably than at the beginning of any 
other year since 1920. The most extensive 
reductions were in the food, lumber, iron and 
steel, textile, pulp and paper, building 
material, electric current, leather and tobacco 


industries, but plants in practically all divis- 
ions recorded curtailment. As in previous 
years, these declines were chiefly due to shut- 
downs for holidays, inventories and repairs, 
while during the period under review the 
stafis of many factories suffered seriously from 
the wide-spread epidemic of influenza; con- 
siderable improvement, however, may be 
looked for in the next report. Statistics were 
compiled from 3,180 manufactures, employing 
499,949 operatives, compared with 527,573 on 
December 1. 


Ammal Products, Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches except dairies showed curtailment, 
that in meat-preserving plants being most ex- 
tensive. Statements were received from 169 
manufacturers with 16,709 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,308 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This loss was much smaller than that 
recorded on January 1, 1928, when the index 
number was nearly eight points lower. All 
provinces reported reduced employment, but 
the heaviest contractions were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—There was a further de- 
cline in employment in leather-using indus- 


Taste IIT.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926100) 
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Beptsal,...... 2. Rates. ese. 111-0 106-8 78°7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
OGEBOL: . ite An Meai seek 110:3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
NOVOUL, 5.5% bce es sees 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106°5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
DORN. 2, 1. Beith oe caae 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 $9°3 106-9 121-2 
1928 
JOR) c. 50h Cee 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78 +6 105-3 120-4 
Feb.eG ici}. 0eQl ie. As 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
Mar 200) oo. 5. CxRGh sc ecsh2 102:6 104-7 15S -6 111-4 101-2 67°3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
ApPilOl: i2).2 bee Uabe wake 102-3 106°6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
May ead os chs ORs cei 106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
June WT... cst. EARS re a 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
Juby WOle . <5... eeRR sw cacte 117-7 113-1 69°5 113-1 108-7 10¢-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
ANG PELs 52 255 RARE caotee 119°3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167:7 132-8 116-3 
Septal. ik Mewek. oe oes 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
OCUAtT i... 5 RRR Ss os 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
Nove! OR Re. 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Dee 1..... Uae 116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127°4 
192 
JOB. 5. RAM os sa ek 109-1 107-0 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 118-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Paw l, 1929 55 bee i ee ates 100-0 54-4 4-7 
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trices at the beginning of January, particu- 
larly in boot and shoe factories. The shrink- 
age involved many more employees than that 
noted on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index was higher. A combined 
working force of 15,114 persons was regis- 
tered by the 173 firms making returns, as 
compared with 16,572 in the preceding month. 


The tendency was generally downward, but 
the great losses occurred in Quebec and On- 
tario. 

Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a somewhat larger scale than on January 1, 
1928, were noted in lumber mills, 676 of 
which reduced their payrolls from 48,143 on 
December 1 to 41,844 workers at the begin- 


Tarim I[V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 




















*Relative| Jan. 1 

Industries Weight 1929 
Magisachiringn ..deeves Se bids asiextoee 54-4 107-8 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 109-8 
Furiand productsiyy.8. ..<4.. 0 aussie 0-1 80-5 
Leather and products............... 1-6 85-8 
Lumber ana products............... 4-5 84-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 2-4 70:6 
BUPNILUTE sere. lao ee tas ee 1-0 112-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 103-3 
Musical instruments..............+6- 0-4 110-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 98-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-7 106-1 
Pulpland Paper serps craeice <ic.c.enveiene’s 3°3 100-1 
Paper products. Aye enlie. «geckos 0-9 107-2 
Printing and publishing.............. 2-5 114-6 
_ Rubber products......... A tl cathe 2-0 142-2 
Textile products...... SE eee L. 8-2 102-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 106-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 109-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-2 93-0 
Other textile products............. 1:0 160-2 
Plant products (n.6.8.)....s5-..%.0 6% 1:5 113-5 
Wobaccouss occ owe ees 0-8 96-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 141-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 153-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 110-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 108-3 
WGTOCEPR IC CULTONU: Ms cuamiere stots isle cleceg 1-5 114-1 
Electrical apparatus...........s...6- 1-4 128-7 
Iron and steel products.............. 16-0 114-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 117-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-3 117-4 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 105-8 
Wandevelicles issn yc ctees ces ceees 7-4 113-3 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 130: 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 , 
Heating appliances..............-- 0:5 120-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 150-4 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CLUCESITES.. A'S. vedere Sart g Had canst 0:7 120-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 106-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 121-7 
Mineraliproducts .c...<. sos > «tlswss ts + - 1-3 122-9 
Miscellaneous. <i. fi. geesck oe ccele 0-4 105-4 
LOGON. RR a Ae erase ner chicky ol 4-7 171-0 
PAST 6A: BBR bt SSSA RIES 5-5 116-2 
Coale eA G hae, Jiao eee eee 3-1 111-1 
Metallicioress << Ave. 265.6: asin 8 doin Beieys 1-6 126-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 

CORNTBI SE ocjcto SSE. a5 lel 0-8 118-0 
COM BUNCATIONS: sino > o.00.ddees dscns esi0 3-0 112-6 
‘Telegraphs 0-7 117-8 
Telephones 2-3 111-2 
EL SORS DOT COLION «ag cao stcls wipes 50k OP's secs s 12-6 102-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 113-4 
Steam railwayseess!  Sahrs baie ocleise a: 8-9 103-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:3 83-4 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 8-8 87-4 
Buildimeies . ewe. Her teat ke 4-0 96-6 
IQA Visas Pibcs he Mee cists chines tia 12 1-2 70-4 
RAL WAY. < acta: Maes as stdsier.g siiaats 3°6 85-0 
SCVDICERS, 1. BOTA. . RAR OCS 1-9 118-0 
Hotels and restaurants.............- 1-0 114-9 
PP TOIGSSIONAL Occ cee aclee ese eae Ae ee 0-2 113-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 124-0 
oh ea ee io ae Oe oor 9-1 128-5 
taileern Ta 28S BS) OE 6-6 136-8 
Wholesales. 6: so. Sehiet peo eae ee 2-5 110-4 
AUF ndustries, ser Xo cow hone vipfareb «3 shes 100-0 109-1 


Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
113-4 $7-9 94-7 $0-0 81-7 86:7 
112-2 102-1 91-9 91-3 89-8 81-9 

90-8 93-7 96-6 96-9 94-2 116-0 
63-9 102-6 102-9 93-5 92-8 95-5 
95-4 78-1 77-4 77°3 70-0 74-4 
84-9 65-5 67-6 71-1 65-0 70-9 
121-4 105-3 94-9 88-2 75°7 78-1 
108-6 97-9 95-3 88-9 81-7 70+3 
116-4 102-2 105-1 95-7 82-2 80-5 
111-8 87-7 92-0 91-9 87-9 118-2 
110-0 104-4 98-7 93-0 88-2 99-9 
106-1 102-3 95-6 87-5 79-7 94-2 
115-3 104-9 98-3 95-3 90-4 70-5 
113-7 107-9 103-3 99-8 98-1 107-4 
145-3 116-2 102-2 106-6 80-9 57-4 
108-8 99-9 98-2 94- 86-2 92-6 
110-6 108-8 100-9 98-9 88-3 103-4 
113-5 92-5 99-6 89-0 80-1 73°9 
103-9 93-9 93-2 90-6 85-0 65°5 
107-8 101-4 97-7 98-8 92-6 119-9 
125-6 109-7 92-6 88-0 76-9 90-2 
117-9 - = - - - 
137-1 - ~ - - - 
159-4 116-3 111-2 102-6 138-7 105-3 
114-0 102-8 95-0 92-4 90-8 100-8 
120-1 89-8 93-3 79-9 70-0 80-8 
123-9 107:8 97-6 97-2 102-1 93-6 
128-9 109-5 108-3 93-5 96-9 86-3 
116-3 96-9 94-2 86-7 74°3 90-0 
125-8 105-4 97-2 95-4 63-2 94-7 
124-2 110-7 100-9 92-3 83-1 95-0 
111-6 95-1 106-5 85-7 49-3 64-9 
108-8 92-0 88-7 85-9 78-3 96-1 
122-7 82-8 64-0 52-6 41-2 76-5 
108-7 68-2 100-6 103-9 64-6 74-6 
140-0 98-6 93-1 89-6 77-1 87-3 
154-5 117-7 93-7 80-7 62-3 82-1 
121-3 90-3 101-2 87-7 86-5 81-0 
114-0 99-4 97-6 88-0 78-6 84-6 
126-1 107-9 100-7 88-5 75+3 79-9 
131-5 101-6 96-4 94-0 91-5 89-3 
109-1 95-5 100-2 91-7 90-0 92-2 
178-1 163-2 136-1 129-2 150-5 166-2 
121-0 112-6 104-7 100-9 101-6 105-1 
113-4 113-5 110-4 106-3 107-5 113-0 
130-2 119-5 101-7 94-7 98-4 €2-6 
134-4 97-8 88-1 89-5 74-1 87-9 
114-7 102-9 99-6 95-6 93-6 89-5 
122-8 99-0 95-2 91-1 87-6 88-6 
112-6 104-0 100-7 96-8 95-2 89-8 
112-2 99-4 99-1 95-9 91-4 99-1 
118-2 104-0 97-1 96-6 95-4 104-3 
111-0 103-2 102-0 99-6 94-7 103-4 
111-0 72-7 85-6 74-9 67-7 67-8 
113-2 78-6 73-1 63-4 57-2 60-6 
125-0 82-8 86-7 68-3 57-1 62-3 
111-8 63-1 40-0 46-0 45-6 49-1 
102-5 79-0 73°5 66-0 61-7 66-2 
117-2 105-3 $6-7 90-1 89-5 89-1 
112-9 $9-0 93-0 87-6 89-1 91-4 
116-1 107-8 96-0 96-7 99-2 95-9 
124-2 113-9 102-2 91-5 86-7 83-7 
127-4 120-4 109-9 101-3 95-3 98-6 
133-7 127-1 115-3 102-8 95-3 $9-9 
113-8 107-3 99-8 98-3 96-0 96-3 
116-7 100-7 95-9 90-7 84-9 89-8 


*The ‘Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ning of January. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the corresponding date last 
year. Sawmills registered the most  pro- 
nounced decreases, but there was also cur- 
tailment in furniture, match container and 
other wood-using industries. There were es- 
pecially marked losses in British. Columbia 
and Ontario, although employment declined 
generally except in the Prairie Provinces, 
where no change was indicated. 


Musical Instruments—Forty manufacturers 
of musical instruments released 225 persons 
from their staffs, bringing them to 3,311 at 
the beginning of January. The bulk of the 
line was in Ontario. A rather smaller reces- 
sion had been noted on January 1 a year ago, 
but the index number then was lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were reduc- 
tions in employment in all branches of the 
vegetable food group, the greatest being in 
sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, and choco- 
late and confectionery factories, the working 
forces of the 308 co-operating employers 
totalled 26,818 persons, as compared with 30,- 
715 in their last report. The contractions in 
Ontario were especially pronounced, but the 
movement was generally unfavourable. The 
declines noted at the beginning of January last 
year were much larger, and the index number 
was several points lower than on the date 
under review. 


Pulp and. Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1929, was more 
extensive than in 1928, but employment con- 
tinued rather better than on the correspond- 
ing date in any other year since the record 
was instituted in 1920. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 475 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
61,498 workers, or 2,225 less than in their 
report. The most noteworthy losses were in 
Quebec and Ontario, although the trend was 
downward in all except the Prairie Provinces. 
Pulp and paper mills reported a large pro- 
portion of the reduction, but there were also 
declines in plants producing paper goods. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was smaller than that of 
January 1, 1928; 38 rubber factories had 18, 
070 employees on the date under review, as 
against 18,450 at the beginning of December. 
Ontario and Quebec reported losses, despite 
which, the index number, at 142.2, was higher 
than in any month of the. years, 1920-1927, 
and was only exceeded during two months 
in 1928. L 

Textile Products—The 491 firms furnishing 
data released a smaller number of operatives 
than were let out by the establishments re- 
porting at the beginning of January, 1928, 


when the index number was slightly lower 
than on the date under review. Their pay- 
rolls included 75,090 persons on January 1, 
against 80,122 in the last report. Ontario 
recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, which 
was especially marked in the hosiery and knit- 
ting, thread, yarn and cloth and garment 
divisions. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
falling-off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved more employees than on 
January 1 last year, when employment was in 
considerably smaller volume. Statements 
were tabulated from 141 manufacturers in 
this group, employing 14,315 workers, or 1,408 
less than on December 1. Practically all the 
loss took place in tobacco plants, and in Que- 
bec while elsewhere comparatively _ slight 
changes were noted. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product factories, chiefly in 
Quebec and Ontario, showed a contraction 
on January 1, when 250 persons were released 
from the labour forces of the 115 reporting 
plants, which had 7,212 employees. Similar 
declines had been noted on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, and the index number 
then was several points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 129 of which re- 
ported an aggregate staff of 10,658, as com- 
pared with 12,138 in the preceding month. 
All provinces shared in this curtailment, 
which, however, was most marked in Quebec 
and Ontario. Brick and stone plants re- 
corded important declines, which were rather 
smaller than those of January 1, 1928, when 
the employment was not so active. 


Electric Current-—There were large de- 
creases in the number employed in electric 
current plants, according to statistics from 
89 producers, employing 13,720 workers, or 
1,254 less than on December 1, Quebec re- 
ported most of this reduction which involved 
more employees than that indicated at the 
beginning of January last year; the index then, 
however, was several points lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A slight increase in 
personnel was registered by the 44 co-operat- 
ing electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 12,928 persons on 
January 1. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date of the preceding year. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled 
and forged, heating appliance, and general 
plant machinery works reported decided cur- 
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tailment, while improvement was shown in 
land vehicle factories; the payrolls of the 643 
firms furnishing data in the iron and steel 
group totalled 147,106, against 148,490 em- 
ployees on December 1. This contraction, 
(which was on a much smaller scale than on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was lower) was most pronounced in 
Ontario, while the movement was upward in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products, involved 
a fewer workers than that indicated on the 
corresponding date in 1928; the index was 
then many points lower than on January 1, 
1929. Returns were compiled from 104 em- 
ployers of 18,199 persons, as compared with 
18,881 at the commencement of December. 
The most noteworthy reductions were in 
Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Further and greater de- 
clines were noted in this group, the shrinkage 
being larger than that indicated at the begin- 
ning of last year. A combined working force 
of 11,842 persons was employed by the 81 
establishments whose returns were received 
and who had 12,628 employees on December 
1, The situation was much more favourable 
than on January 1, 1928. 


Logging 


Logging camps showed a smaller falling-off 
than on the same date- last year, while em- 
ployment continued in greater volume than 
at the beginning of January in mos‘ years of 
the record. A combined working force of 
43401 men was reported by the 233 co- 
operating firms, who had 44,625 in the pre- 
ceding month. Improvement was shown in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and On- 
tario, while the movement was downward in 
Quebec and British Columbia. 


Mining 
Coal—There was a decline in coal mines, 
78 of which reduced their payrolls from 29,071 
persons on December 1 to 28,413 at. the 
beginning of January. The recession took 
place mainly in the Maritime Provinces. Ad- 
ditions to staffs had been indicated on Janu- 


ary 1, 1928, and the index number was then 
slightly higher. 


Metallic Ores—Further losses were noted in 
metallic ore mines, 421 workers being released 
from the payrolls of the 67 co-operating firms 
who employed 14,564 persons at the begin- 
ning of January. All provinces registered re- 


« ductions in this group, in which little general 
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change had. been indicated on January 1, 
1928, when employment was not so active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued downward; although larger losses were 
noted on January 1 a year ago, the index 
then was many points lower. Statements 
were received from 64 firms employing 7,496 
workers, as compared with 8,562 in the pre- 
ceding month. Quebee and Ontario recorded 
the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further curtailment in personnel was re- 
ported in telephones and telegraphs, but the 
situation continued to compare favourably 
with that on the same date in other years 
of the record. The payrolls of the 187 com- 
panies and branches furnishing data declined 
from 27,677 on December 1 to 27,181 em- 
ployees at the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage Employment 
in local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving a rather larger num- 
ber of workers than that reported on January 
1, 1928, when the index number was over nine 
points lower. A combined staff of 21,943 was 
employed by the 122 co-operating firms, who 
had 22,914 workers in the preceding month. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the reduction. 

Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease which exceeded 
that indicated on the corresponding date a 
year ago. The index number then, however, 
was practically the same as on the date under 
review. Improvement in the Maritime Prov- 
inces was offset by contractions elsewhere. 
The payrolls of the 105 companies and divi- 
sional superintendents furnishing returns ag- 
gregated 81,853 persons, as against 87,796 in 
their last report. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
a seasonal increase was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. On the whole, a smaller num- 
ber of workers was let out than on January 1, 
1928, when the index was lower. Returns were 
compiled from 69 employers of 11,927 men, 
compared with 15,815 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown generally in building construc- 
tion; 577 contractors reduced their staffs from 
46,875 at the beginning of December to 36,890 
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on January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but there were 
general losses except in British Columbia. 
Less extensive decreases were indicated on 
January 1 last year, when the index was sev- 
eral points lower. 


Highway —Statements were received from 
174 firms employing 10,662 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,399 in the preceding month. 
The greatest falling-off was in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally downward. Somewhat 
larger contractions were indicated at the be- 
ginning of January, 1928, when employment 
was In less volume. 


Raidway—A further, but rather less marked, 
recession was shown in this division, in which 
45 employers reported 33,454 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 40,863 in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation was much better 
than on January 1 of a year ago, although the 
declines then noted were considerably smaller. 
All provinces recorded a seasonal falling-off 
in employment, but that in the Prairie Prov- 
inces was greatest. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 


lowing report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
our tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
pon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of December was less favourable than at the 
end of the previous month, the customary 
curtailment of employment incidental to the 
holiday and inventory periods, together with 
mid-season slackness in several trades and in- 
dustries affecting the situaton to a marked 
degree. The level of employment in the coun- 
try as a whole, however, remained the same as 
at the end of 1927, although fluctuations were 
apparent in the various provinces. Reports 
for December were tabulated from a total of 
1,695 labour organizations with 190,839 mem- 
bers, of whom 12,553 were idle on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 6-6 contrasted 
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Services 

Increased activity was registered in service 
group; 187 firms employed 17,827 persons, or 
141 more than in the preceding month.’ Re- 
ductions were indicated at the beginning of 
January, 1928, when the index, as on the same 
date in earlier years of the record, was mush 
lower. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded considerably more em- 
ployment than on December 1, but there were 
contractions in wholesale establishments, fol- 
lowing an unusually active season. The 640 
co-operating employers had 83,220 workers, 
compared with 82,357 in their last report. Em- 
ployment continued at a much higher level 
than in the same month in any previous year 
for which dates are available. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, by 
leading cities and by industries. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on the date indi- 
cated. 


at the Close of December, 1928 


with 4-2 per cent of inactivtiy in November 
and with 6-6 per cent in December, 1927. 


With the exception of New Brunswick and 
British Columbia all provinces reflected less ac- 
tivity than in November. the Quebec unem- 
ployment percentage being over 4 points in ex- 
cess of that registered in November, and being 
caused to a large degree by dullness in the 
garment trades and building and construction 
occupations. In Nova Scotia coal miners, 
quarry workers and navigation employees con- 
tributed largely to the total provincial depres- 
sion. Between-season quietness in building 
operations was responsible, for the most part, 
for the adverse situation reported in Ontario 
tending also to influence, in a smaller way, the 
unemployment percentages in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in which provinces 
also some falling off in work available to steam 
railway employees was apparent. An import- 
ant factor also in the Alberta situation was the 
increase in idleness reported among _ coal 
miners. The improvement registered in New 
Brunswick and British Columbia in comparison 
with November was small, being less than one 
per cent in each province. When a compari- 
son is made with the returns for December, 
1927, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia unions all , 
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reported employment expansion during the 
month under review, which was offset by reduc-~ 
tions in the remaining provinces. British Col- 
umbia unions reported the most substantial 
gains in activity over December a year ago, 
the manufacturing industries and the building 
trades especially reporting. better situations. 
The unemployment increase in Quebec during 
Deeember over the same month in 1927 was 
due to greater depression in the garment 
trades. Coal miners in Alberta and building 
tradesmen in Manitoba were in a large measure 
accountable for the unfavourable tendencies 
in these provinces. 


The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1922, to date. The course fol- 
lowed by the curve during the first two months 
of 1928 was slightly upward from that indi- 
cated at the close of the previous year show- 
ing an increase in the unemployment volume, 
but during the following seven months expan- 
sion was noted and as a result the trend of the 
curve was consistently downward. With the 
beginning of October, however, a period of de- 
pression set in, chiefly seasonal in character 
and the curve again extended in an upward 
direction in which course it continued until 
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A separate tabulation is compiled each 
month showing the unemployment existing in 
the largest city in each province with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Island. Of these 
Halifax reported the most outstanding reduc- 
tions in employment when compared with 
November, while in Regina also the curtail- 
ment was pronounced. Moderate increases in 
idleness were registered by Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton members, and the declines in activity 
reported from Montreal and Toronto were 
small. In Saint John and Vancouver employ- 
ment was more prevalent than in November, 
the gains in both cities being about 2 per cent. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
December, 1927, Vancouver unions reported a 
substantially larger percentage of employ- 
ment during the month under review and a 
higher level of employment was also main- 
tained in Montreal, Saint John and Toronto. 
On the other hand, there was an increase in 
idleness of over 4 per cent reported in both 
Regina and Edmonton and around 2 per cent 
in both Halifax and Winnipeg. 
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the close of the year when it rested at exactly 
the same level as on December 31, 1927. 

The downward movement that employment 
in the manufacturing industries has experienced 
during several months continued into December, 
the 468 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated at the end of December (with a com- 
bined membership of 54,361 persons), recording 
8-3 per cent of idleness as contrasted with 5°6 
per cent in November. The most appreciable 
change was indicated among garment workers, 
who were especially slack during December 
owing to mid-season dullness, particularly in 
Montreal. The increase in unemployment re- 
ported among leather workers and general 
labourers was also considerable, and nominal 
declines in employment were indicated by paper 
makers, printing tradesmen, textile workers 
and metal polishers. On the other hand, iron 
and steel, wood and glass workers, bakers, cigar 
makers and hat and cap makers were more 
actively engaged than in November. The 
situation in the manufacturing division, as a 
whole, was but slightly better than in Decem- 
ber, 1927, when 9-3 per cent of idleness was 
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recorded, though pronounced changes occurred 
within the group, particularly in the metal and 
garment trades, the noteworthy advance in 
the former trades being only slightly more than 
sufficient to offset the slackness recorded 
among the latter. Contributory increases in 
employment, on a smaller scale, were manifest 
by wood workers, papermakers, metal polishers, 
glass workers, tailors and printing tradesmen, 
while reductions in work afforded were indi- 
cated among leather workers, hat and cap 
makers, bakers, cigar makers and_ general 
labourers. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Among coal miners the situation was some- 
what less favourable during December than in 
the previous month, according to the reports 
tabulated from a total of 47 unions, with 19,793 
members, 3:6 per cent of whom were idle, con- 
trasted with -4 per cent in November. ‘This 
reduction in employment over November was 


shared by both Nova Scotia and Alberta 
miners, while British Columbia members were 
afforded the same volume of work in both 
months of the comparison. In comparison with 
the returns for December, 1927, when 1-4 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, Nova Scotia 
unions reflected slightly heightened activity 
during the month under review; in Alberta 
the situation was adverse and in British Col- 
umbia no change was indicated in the num- 
ber of idle members. Many miners in both 
the eastern and western coal fields, however, 
continued to work only a few days a wéek. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported a 
much larger proportion of their members idle 
than in November, but moderate reductions 
in employment over December a year ago. 


Curtailment in building and construction 
operations was again in evidence during De- 
cember and with increasing force, due to mid- 
winter slackness, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 15:5 contrasted with 9-3 per cent 
of inactivity in November. The percentage 
for December was based on the reports tabu- 
lated from 216 unions with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 26,544 persons. Carpenters and 
joiners were the most seriously affected by this 
depression, in which all trades, however, shared 
in varying degree. The recessions among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers were’ also 
noteworthy. Compared with the situation in 
December, 1927, when 19-1 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, carpenters, and joiners were the 
only tradesmen to report a lower level of em- 
ployment during the month under review, 
while the gains in the remaining trades those 
registered among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers were the most extensive. 


In the transportation group, 3-8 per cent of 
the members included in the returns were un- 
employed at the end of December, compared 
with 2:6 per cent in November and with 3:6 
per cent in December a year ago. December 
reports were received from a total of 720 
unions of transportation workers with a com- 
bined membership of 65,301 persons. Employ- 
ment for steam railway workers whose returns 
constitute about 81 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, eased off somewhat dur- 
ing December when compared with November, 
and this decline combined with a nominal re- 
duction in activity for teamsters and chauffeurs, 
more than offset the gains in the navigation divi- 
sion. Among street and electric railway em- 
ployees there was no change recorded in the un- 
employment percentage. The nominal decline in 
employment which was registered among trans- 
portation workers during December over the 
same month a year ago was due, as in the 
previous comparison, to a slight reduction in 
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the volume of work afforded steam railway 
employees and teamsters and _ chauffeurs. 
Navigation workers, on the contrary, were 
busier, and among street and electric railway 
employees there was practically no change in 
the situation. 

Each month the reports received from asso- 
ciations of longshore workers are tabulated 
separately, and during December returns were 
compiled from 15 of these associations includ- 
ing a membership of 7,541 persons. Of these 
1,200 were without employment at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 15-9, as com- 
pared with 16-5 per cent of unemployment in 
November and with 15-0 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1927. 

From unions of retail clerks 6 reports were 
received in December, representing a member- 
ship of 742 persons, -4 per cent of whom were 
idle on December 31 as compared with unem- 
ployment percentages of -7 in November and 
‘6 in December, 1927. 

Civic employees indicated approximately the 
same percentage of inactivity during Decem- 
ber as in November, the 65 unions reporting 
in December, with 6,680 members, showing 1-6 
per cent of unemployment as compared with 
1-5 per cent in the preceding month. Some 
improvement was, however, recorded over De- 
cember, 1927, when 2-0 per cent of idleness 
was registered. 

The miscellaneous group of trades showed 
slightly better conditions during December 
than in November, the 119 unions from which 
reports were tabulated at the end of the month, 


with 5,737 members, indicating 5:1 per cent 
of unemployment compared with 6-1 per cent 
in November. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were afforded a greater volume of 
work than in November, and among barbers 
and stationary engineers and firemen nominal 
gains in employment were registered. The- 
atre and stage employees, however, were some- 
what slacker. In comparison with the returns 
for December, 1927, when the unemployment 
percentage stood at 6-7, hotel and restaurant 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported a more favourable situation dur- 
ing the month under review, while theatre and 
stage employees and barbers suffered some eur- 
tailment of activity. 

The level of unemployment among fishermen 

at the end of December, as indicated by the 
returns tabulated from 2 unions of these work- 
ers with 755 members, remained the same as 
in November, the unemployment percentage 
at the end of both months standing at 19-9. 
Improvement, however, was registered over the 
December, 1927, situation when 26-7 per cent 
of the members were idle. 
- Among lumber workers and loggers no inac- 
tivity was apparent during December ag in both 
the preceding month and December a year 
ago. 

Table I summarizes the returns by provinees 
for December of each year from 1919 to 1925 
inclusive and for each month from January, 
1926, to date and table II shows the percent- 
ages of unemployment registered in the various 
groups of industries for the same months. 


Employment Office Reports for December, 1928 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of December, 1928, showed 
a decline of over 17 per cent in the number 
of placements effected, while the change in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1927 was negligible, being less than 1 per cent. 
All groups, except trade, showed declines from 
November, the largest in construction and 
maintenance. Gains in industries over De- 
cember a year ago were shown in manufac- 
turing, services and trade, but these increases 
were slightly more than offset by losses in 
logging, farming, mining, transportation, and 
construction and maintenance. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 


that the curves, both of vacancies and place- 
ments, in relation to applications showed a 
steady upward trend throughout the month, 
and at the close of the period the levels 
reached were, respectively, 2.5 and 1.5 points 
higher than those recorded at the close of 
1927. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 70.2 and 79.4 during the 
first and second halves of December, 1928, 
in comparison with the ratios of 67.2 and 
76.9 during the same periods of 1927. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 67.0 
and 75.2 as compared with 64.4 and 73.7 
during the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1928, was 949, as compared with 1,147 during 
the preceding month and with 938 ip De- 
cember a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,278 in com- 
parison with 1,637 in November, and with 
1,314 during December, 1927. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1928, was 902, of which 487 were 
in regular employment and 415 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,093 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a@ year ago averaged 899 daily, consisting of 
516 placements in regular and 383 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 23,425 persons 
ta wacancies, and effected a total of 22,529 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 


placements in regular and casual employment. 
This constituted a record year in placements 
effected, and exceeded by nearly 2 per cent 
the former high level attained in 1923. 


The following table gives the placements 
recorded: to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37, 904 305, 905 
L920 es eee 366,547 79, 265 445, 812 
LOZ Se oh doconted och 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
Oar ccna Oeste Acien 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
LOZB Ss tie dae ete ae one 347,16 115, 387 462,552 
1924 4, Stee Re ad 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
187 SE BR, 5 Saga 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
M926. Rss 8. sense ces 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
10272. Sade. eeeddseat 302,7 112,046 414, 769 
1A RRS SE 2 ok 334, 604 135, 724 0,828 





POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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lar employment were 12,166, of which 9,046 
were of men and 3,120 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,363. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 14,014 for men and 9,694 for women, a 
total of 23,708, while applications for work 


numbered 31,926, of which 22,114 were from : 


men and 9,812 from women. 

During the year 1928, offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada _ reported 506,426 
vacancies, 597,493 applications, and 470,328 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of December, 1928, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were over 7 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 3 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
1927. Placements declined 9 per cent in com- 
parison with November and nearly 11 per 
cent when compared with December, 1927. 
The manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance and trade were the only groupe 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1928 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
R ae, Placed pet 
egis- c Un- ments 
Offices tae eat Mei} Referred ;}——--————_—__—__- piace Sate 
uring §| at end o urin to atend of} perio 
period period peri vacancies Regular | Casual period 1927 
NOVA SCOUTS ee sce tcc ae coe asine cant 593 88 589 561 121 403 567 163 
Halifaxc: ctthreisektcvecssvsceesess 315 51 314 268 30 238 344 40 
New Glasgow. ssvnsee-sioo-veiedtaeiersios 134 35 119 150 81 32 104 94 
SVOnEV bo here hss bes teetingied ee 4 144 2 156 143 10 133 119 29 
‘New Brumswick.............e0eeceee- 726 ai 326 720 213 507 273 244 
Chatham....... Neen conden ooierot 51 0 53 53 38 15 2 47 
Moncton........ ee Oa ee ss 3} 316 21 297 308 117 191 22 126 
Stole Be Le oct Dae le SAO 359 376 359 58 301 249 1 
Quebec........... LAG Be Neen 1,477 210 35330 1,645 1,421 29 812 1,458 
BSH Uap, She na ene ne ramet 240 25 542 412 412 0 54 335 
NonErcal.) Sst OER. osc titesane sees 716 79 1,941 661 602 4 567 714 
GDOCL Ratt seleloiere sake Dada eatse oo 240 16 408 273 233 10 78 114 
SHErbrOOKC oie Siile cas che ees Poe oc es 125 36 268 124 80 10 91 136 
a hHree RIVELSis dv cles cos aie Giles aed 156 54 176 175 94 oO 22 159 
big ene SPECTER cane cla Eas Ree ere ort tis 1,480 Batt 10,479 5,947 nai hs nie 
OMOVALIOS BOS Bi toicn ooo tabelg neat 008 12 0 125 69 5 4 
IB rAntlOrd.. shinies were norewtere worsen lo 331 24 383 314 174 139 959 61 
COVAUEIR Ri Ser crcatelela tie este cl ecince eae 953 6 282 253 169 84 69 107 
EDR LE Te eee eee daly viass'e Aue suashiant one 85 31 71 53 52 1 35 195 
Fort William....... BEE ae ae 399 8 349 316 261 55 130 352 
GAG pr Raise Uta wc orttaie alee 6 es ce 15s 139 34 237 127 50 69 147 40 
LECEOUL TE SMe ea OR ee: oy 862 6 1,333 862 356 506 989 162 
Kiet eos USIP P,.s . 317 15 344 301 80 221 148 48 
CTE CHOMOR ee ote ais oats ve 4 w 5 isle < 165 35 516 286 64 179 194 57 
HE ASAIO rs yee ate soll ot ates 403 57 482 390 223 146 291 205 
Niagara alls. i tees tec ctaiisice eelde: 172 17 210 169 106 59 168 82 
INOEt DIDS Ye eccreteeie ce sion ion s 254 49 332 332 300 32 0 283 
MSNA WE Lise Poke Te Rs whceb ee 368 377 341 198 143 80 138 
Ottawa........ Mia chara nsteie einrita esta Netoes 594 202 700 475 238 162 723 308 
Pembroke..... TA AEA GS INL ne Male Meee Eo 204 63 250 227 204 23 5 218 
Peterborough: vee ice cle ale le aire nists 160 14 172 Lee 86 59 117 81 
Port Arthur....... Bayete arya. eas ote ee 969 0 644 635 527 108 13 666 
St, Catharmesel, c2 0 vccics ce socce sates» 256 22 411 223 77 146 353 54 
Ste LHOMES eos ok cule cone veles ess 175 16 213 168 84 84 94 57 
Sarniagcasciatonemeee cscs sls ae 1 159 143 66 77 68 73 
Sault Ste. Marie 296 361 108 74 19 147 96 
Sudbury Oe eees sss cies scams eee 0 242 214 192 22 0 277 
Timm ings cific 67 290 242 226 1 0 269 
Toronth... 4 ae eee 484 5, 237 3,391 1,790 1,417 1,967 1,002 
Windsor 22).cJ8 i c40. sere eee teewes 8 27 668 612 281 331 296 152 
eee RAP,” AR IR ORS eed Ga Lis, oe 60 lie 5,884 15888 ae be Ld 
PANCON id ches crccc ccsesa/erele she tela cievarsrelyias 12 
Dauphintaecs os dacccc cress sop eee 1 116 60 36 24 17 61 
Winnipeg....... wae 47 ‘3,697 3,215 1,109 9,035 706 2,033 
i Sata ph : 13 ae oe ots 19278 ed pee 
SLOVO fe ccc sce. 0 
Moose Jaw 9\ 404 407 169 224 0 182 
North Battleford 1 71 70 43 27 0 we 
Prince Albert 2 188 174 139 35 7 216 
FEIN Ne Ie eae w wicca oe Pane See oe 0 684 680 363 317 19 359 
Saskatoon ge soi cate ait eee 0 755 718 182 536 8 449 
Swift Current 0 64 61 43 18 4 48 
Wey burnssoni ko isietacelewseaeereee 1 69 60 32 28 1 43 
POrkKtOnah. ceseecekG Roe oalnacee mas 0 159 142 50 9 0 64 
ogee fs ea gr RRA, Si ae Cetin soln tee bes Ra ber ss 46 2846 dete ieee the 1, ih 1ge 
Calgary eee aah s i Seine Sac oe ares 8 15 01 1 99 
Devi hetloy Sn sh onsiela nloibie ies ncaa oaiiets 134 1 216 122 87 35 33 138 
Edmonton...... arava cao padiaie wierd siax Merete 974 53 1,401 967 668 258 727 959 
Lethbridge iecncos eects ov cones oe f 272 9 307 254 105 149 60 153 
Medicine Hats i5..cee cael kc/naccew'r 153 5 172 155 89 54 261 
British Columbia.................... 2,200 130 3,652 2,285 925 1,207 2,078 784 
Cranbrook; ith side tte ee ae he 141 1 166 140 138 118 
Kamloops eins desnae cee icles caaion ae 60 5 207 78 46 12 67 32 
Nae@nalmor. vec coe ous amence onc ence 29 1 38 15 6 9 90 7 
Welsone ssid... ssituarted Mette clecn aioe 64 9 51 49 48 0 72 
New Westminster..........--seeeee- 103 1 186 102 30 72 130 17 
Penticton t::.f oe he bc peste ome mien 50 4 63 49 10 35 44 18 
Prince George.....cccecscecccvcecees 81 a 72 72 72 0 0 86 
Prince Rupert. 065005 0% ae cceshies-- 21 3 47 21 li 10 50 18 
Revelstoke pps etek dees 80 26 108 31 30 1 38 11 
WV aAnCOUVer.©. > saaeweniisuliacce «deserts 974 74 1, 963 1,061 406 556 1,198 322 
WACKOTIR Hells < ete ace ricco ee eee | 647 5 751 667 128 509 416 83 
AM Offices. ee eas, dike. 23,5708 2,078 31,926 23,425 12,166 10,363 12,018 13, 424* 
LON Ss huts inirs watore tb oele oer e etpehe nek 14,014 777 22,114 14,341 9,046 5,103 10, 048 10, 726 
WV OMEN Ro oiaos ancien etic telssteines cet 9,694 1,301 9,812 9,084 3,120 6, 260 1,970 2,698 





8 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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to show gains in placements over December 
a year ago and these increases were more than 
offset by declines in other groups. Industrial 
divisions, in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 55; logging, 41; transportation, 23; 
construction and maintenance, 43; trade, 71, 
and services, 276, of which 209 were of house- 
hold workers. During December, 74 men and 
47 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 20 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
December, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 8 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month in 
1927, Placements were over 22 per cent, less 
than in November, but nearly 4 per cent 
higher than in December, 1927. Construction 
and maintenance and services showed the 
largest gains in placements over December 
a year ago and logging the largest decline. 
The changes in other groups were small. 
Placements by industria] divisions included: 
logging, 36; transportation, 24; construction 
and maintenance, 64; trade, 34; and services, 
533, of which 425 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 125 men 
and 88 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December was 
nearly 34 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but showed a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month of 1927. Placements declined nearly 
43 per cent in comparison with November 
and were over 3 per cent less than in De- 
cember, 1927. Placements in the logging in- 


dustry were considerably higher than in the - 


corresponding month a year ago and services 
showed some improvement, but the gains in 
these groups were more than offset by de- 
clines in all other divisions, construction and 
maintenance showing the largest decrease. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 48; logging, 638; con- 
struction and maintenance, 284 and services, 
449, of which 351 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
999 of men and 422 of women. 


ONTARIO 
During December employment offices in 


Ontario received orders for nearly 17 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, 


but one per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of 1927. There was a de- 
cline of over 15 per cent in placements when 
compared with November, but a gain of over 
3 per cent in comparison with December, 
1927. Manufacturing, services and trade were 
the only groups to show gain in placements 
over December a year ago and while these 
increases were large they were almost entirely 
offset by declines in other groups, construction 
and maintenance and logging showing the 
largest decreases. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,562; 
logging, 1,587; farming, 328; mining, 47; 
transportation, 341; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,630; trade, 580 and services, 3,960, of 
which 2,217 were of household workers. During 
the month 4,781 men and 1,166 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
December called for over one per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month and over 
14 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of 1927, Placements showed a gain of 
more than 2 per cent over November, but 
were more than 19 per cent below December, 
1927. The decline in placements from a year 
ago was mainly due to reduced demand for 
farm and bush workers, although there were 
fewer placements in all groups except manu- 
facturing, services and trade. Services showed 
the largest gain and trade a nominal increase 
only. Industrial divisions in which most. of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 102; logging, 
428; farming, 239; construction and mainten- 
ance, 88; trade, 201 and services, 2,219, of 
which 1,874 were of household workers. There 
were 782 men and 446 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during December were nearly 12 
per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 2 per cent lower than during the 
corresponding month of 1927. Placements 
also were 14 per cent less than in November, 
but showed an increase of 7 per cent over 
December, 1928. Fewer placements were 
made in logging and farming than in the 
corresponding month a year ago, but these 
declines were more than offset by gains in 
other groups, the most noteworthy being in 
services, trade and construction and mainten- 
ance. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
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month included: manufacturing, 107; logging, 
183; farming, 304; transportation, 128; con- 
struction and maintenance, 213; trade, 321 
and services, 1,061, of which 691 were of 
household workers. During the month 640 
men and 408 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


-There was a decline of nearly 36 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 20 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month a year ago. Place- 
ments were nearly 34 per cent below Novem- 
ber and nearly 20 per cent lower than in 
December, 1927. The only increase of im- 
portance in placements over December, 1927, 
by industrial groups was the services, although 
trade, manufacturing and _ transportation 
showed gains. These increases, however, were 
more than offset by declines in logging, farm- 
ing, mining and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 142; logging, 422; farming, 
239; mining, 88; transportation, 36; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 153; trade, 92 and ser- 
vices, 796, of which 633 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 942 of men and 321 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during December were 
nearly 11 per cent less favourable than in 
the preceding month, but over 2 per cent 
better than during the corresponding month 
of 1927. There was a decline of 12 per cent 
in placements when compared with Novem- 
ber, but a gain of over 2 per cent in com- 
parison with December a year ago. All groups 
except manufacturing, logging and transporta- 
tion showed reductions in placements when 
compared with December, 1927, but the gains 
in these divisions were more than sufficient 
to offset declines in all other groups. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 256; logging, 374; farming, 
67; mining, 34; transportation, 168; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 167; trade, 168 and ser- 
vices, 890, of which 487 were of household 
workers. During December regular employ- 
ment was found for 703 men and 222 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 12,166 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 5,869 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,458 were 
granted the reduced transportation rate, 961 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 497 to other pro- 
vinces. The reduced transportation rate which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 


Quebec offices granted reduced rate certifi- 
cates to 199 persons during December, 67 of 
whom went to employment within the pro- 
vince and 132 to points outside. Provincially 
the Quebec ctiy office transferred 57 bushmen 
and one camp cook, and Montreal 9 bushmen 
to logging districts within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement was of 
bushmen despatched from Hull, 100 travelling 
to North Bay and vicinity and 32 to Cobalt. 


By offices in Ontario 368 transfers at the 
reduced rate were effected during December, 
367 of which were provincial. This move- 
ment within the province was largely of bush- 
men, 338 of whom were carried at the special 
rate to employment, principally around Tim- 
mins, Port Arthur, Fort William and Sud- 
bury. The majority of these were granted 
their certificate for reduced transportation at 
North Bay and Port Arthur. In addition, 
North Bay transferred one hotel clerk to Tim- 
mins, one millwright and one engineer to 
Cobalt and one paving construction worker 
to Toronto, while from Port Arthur also 5 
road cutters, 4 cooks, one clerk and 3 cookees 
went to employment, within the territory 
covered by that office. Kingston received one 
electric lineman from London; Timmins one 
filer from Pembroke; Sudbury, 2 machine 
runners from Toronto; Port Arthur one hoist 
man from Cobalt; and Brantford 4 machinists 
and one fitter from Ottawa and one machinist 
from Kingston. From Timmins one mine 
sampler was sent at the reduced rate to a 
point within the same zone. The one inter- 
provincial transfer was of a miner who jour- 
neyed from Sudbury to employment within 
the Winnipeg zone. 


FEBRUARY, 1929 


The number of workers travelling from 
Manitoba centres at the reduced rate totalled 
456, of whom 111 were transported te points 
within the province and 345 to other pro- 
vineces. The certificates for persons going to 
provincial centres were all granted at Winni- 
peg from which point 10 domestic and hote! 
workers were conveyed to Brandon, 3 hotel 
workers to Dauphin and 51 farm hands, 17 
teamsters, 9 bushmen, one carpenter, one 
painter, one miner, one road worker, 7 tractor 
operators, 3 rock men, one carpenter, one 
blacksmith, 4 cooks and one farm general 
to centres within the Winnipeg zone. Of 
those going outside the Province Port Arthur 
and vicinity was the destination of 308 bush 
workers, 2 farm hands, 2 cookees, one saw 
mill labourer, one blacksmith, 4. teamsters 
and one hotel cook, and Fort William of one 
steamfitter, all of these receiving their cer- 
tificates for transportation at Winnipeg. 
From Winnipeg in addition one camp cook 
was carried at the special rate to Prince Al- 
bert, 4 farm hands and 2 hotel workers to 
Regina, 3 farm hands and 1 cook to York- 
ton, 5 farm hands and 5 hotel workers to 
Estevan, one farm hand to Calgary and one 
farm general to Edmonton. The Brandon 
office effected transfers of 2 hotel porters to 
Estevan. | 


Of the 119 reduced rate certificates issued 
by Saskatchewan offices during December, 108 
were to provincial points and the balance to 
centres in other provinces. A large part of 
the movement provincially was to the logging 
regions, the Prince Albert zone receiving 37 
bushmen, 23 despatched from Prince Albert, 
9 from Saskatoon, 4 from Regina and one 
from Moose Jaw, while to North Battleford 
were despatched 38 bushmen, 35 from Saska- 
toon and 3 from Prince Albert. Saskatoon, 
in addition, transferred one farm hand to 
North Battleford, one cook to Prince Albert, 
5 teamsters to Yorkton and 2 farm hands 
within its own zone. From Regina also, 2 
farm hands, one cook and one cookee went 
to Prince Albert, one housekeeper to Swift 
Current, 3 farm hands to Yorkton, one painter 
to Estevan, 2 housekeepers to Moose Jaw 
and 4 farm hands and one cook to employ- 
ment in the Regina zone. The remaining pro- 
- vincial certificates were granted to one wait- 
ress going from Moose Jaw to Regina and 
3 teamsters, 2 cooks, one saw filer and one 
handyman travelling from Prince Albert to 
points within the same zone. The transfers 
outside the province from Regina ireluded 
one store clerk conveyed to Brandon, one 
bushmen to Dauphin and 2 bushmen to Fort 
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William, while from Moose Jaw 6 teamsters 
proceeded to Port Arthur and from Prince 
Albert one bushmen was sent to Dauphin. 


Transfers from Alberta office involving the 
special rate during December numbered 215, 
of which 210 were to points within the pro- 
vince. The Edmonton office effected the ma- 
jority of these issuing certificates to 135 bush- 
men, 13 miners, 7 farm hands, 7 teamsters, 
one saw filer, 8 cookees, 4 blacksmiths, one 
kitchen maid, one edgerman, one clerk, one 
camp cook, one engineer, one fish dresser, one 
mine labourer, 3 hotel cooks, 2 sawyers and 2 
mining engineers bound for employment with- 
in its own zone and also to one farm hand 
going to Drumheller and 2 canthook men 
and 2 hoisting engineers travelling tc Leth- 
bridge. The Calgary office despatched 8 
sawyers and 3 farm hands to Edmonton, one 
farm housekeeper to Drumheller, one sheep 
herder and one farm hand within the Calgary 
zone, one oil driller to Medicine Hat and 
one cook to Lethbridge. The movement to 
other provinces originated in Edmonton from 
which point one tie maker journeyed to Prince 
George and 2 farm hands each to the North 
Battleford and Saskatoon zones. 


In British Columbia 101 persons took ad- 
vantage of the reduced transportation rate 
during December, 98 travelling to provincial 
situations and the remainder to employment 
outside the province. Provincially the Van- 
couver office transferred 22 tie makers, one 
miner and one mucker to Revelstoke, one en- 
gineer, 2 sawyers, 2 farm hands and one care- 
taker to Prince George, 2 painters, one pole 
maker, one cook, one flunkey and one farm 
hand to Kamloops, one cook, one carpenter 
and one flunkey to Penticton, 2 miners to 
Nelson and 7 miners, 3 cooks, 2 flunkeys, one 
tunnel construction worker and 2 labourers 
to centres within the territory covered by 
the Vancouver office to points within their 
respective zones, Nelson despatched 10 bush- 
men, 8 sawyers, and 4 teamsters, Prince 
George 13 bushmen and 2 sawyers and Prince 
Rupert one blacksmith and 2 miners. The 
Prince George zone also received 2 tie makers 
from Prince Rupert. The 3 interprovincial 
transfers were of farm hands one travelling 
from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, one from 
Victoria to Calgary and one from Vancouver 
to Regina. 


Of the 1,458 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December 1,086 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 355 by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 15 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada during December, 1928 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 68 cities in December, 1928, was the 
highest for that month since this record was 
begun in 1920, the authorizations being valued 
at $16,742,139; this was an increase of 5:8 
per cent as compared with the November 
total of $15,822,401 and of 42-4 per cent over 
the aggregate of $11,755,566 in December, 
1927, the previous high ievel for the month. 


Detailed statements were received from 
some 45 cities, showing that they had issued 
nearly 600 permits for dwelling valued at some 
$3,000,000 and about 1,400 permits for other 
buildings at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. During November, the 
construction was authorized of some 1,100 
dwellings and 2,600 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $6,000,000 and $6,900,- 
000, respectively. 


As compared with the preceding month, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
registered increases in the value of the 
authorized building, the gain of $2,859,835, or 
38-1 per cent in Ontario being especially pro- 
nounced. Of the declines elsewhere indi- 
cated, that of $755,738 or 28:5 per cent in 
British Columbia was the greatest absolute 
reduction, but larger proportional losses were 
noted in New Brunswick, Manitoba and AI- 
berta. 


All provinces except New Brunswick and 
British Columbia recorded increases over 
December, 1927, in the value of the build- 
ing authorized. Ontario showed the most 
marked absolute gain of $4,862,044 or 72-8 
per cent, but the greatest proportional advance 
was in Saskatchewan. 

Montreal and Toronto registered increases 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with November, and also in com- 
parison with December, 1927. In Winnipeg 
and Vancouver there were losses in the former 
and gains in the latter comparison. Halifax, 
Sydney, Brantford, Chatham, Guelph, King- 
ston, Kitchener, Ottawa, Stratford, Riverside, 
Walkerville, Woodstock. Regina, Nanaimo, 
Point Grey and South Vancouver recorded ad- 
vances in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1928—The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the building 
authorized by 68 cities during December and 
in the years since 1920, the 1928 figures are 
unrevised, while for the preceding years the 
statistics are revised. The table also gives 
index numbers, based upon the total value 
of the building authorized by these cities 
during 1920 as 100. Average index numbers 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
becaeeerd BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 
ITIES. 


















Cities Dee. 1928 | Nov. 1928 | Dee. 1927 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1.-Charlottetown. mae - Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 89,060 67,470 29,335 
eEalifax ween ook oe 72,835 48,365 29,335 
New Glasgow....... 700 4,970 Nil 
Sydney. eee 15,525 14,135 Nil 
New Brunswick..... 11,850 82,245 12,100 
Fredericton......... - 3,075 
*Moncton 2 ie ee Re 1,310 66,360 1,250 
"Saint JONN....iseeas 10,540 15,885 7,775 
Quebec......... Pei 3,645,317 4 090, 950 3 416,882 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
NOUVOKG fe acieiacs ecure 3, 183,850 3,006,272 2,431,225 
*Quebee.S: ; AY eee 235,017 270,895 27,275 
Shawinigan Falls.... 15,000 242,075 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 27,300 95, 683 65, 000: 
*Three Rivers....... 63,775 92,625 769,375 
*Westmount......... 120,375 383, 400 124,007 
Ontario.............. 10,350, 680 7,490, 845 5, 988, 636: 
Belleville........... 6,200 23,093 536 550° 
*Brantiord’. 4. 6 .tu.%. 35, 288 26,413 6 585: 
Chatham ot siialiatarte ecw ricete 62, 700 41 ’ 600 51 ’ $00: 
*Fort William....... 4,400 23 , 850 8, 200: 
alts eo een cect 5,450 56, 685 2,500: 
*Guelph. Ble Guttatotee teens 88,185 2,770 3,295 
*Hamilton Seabees 145,400 381,550 185,000: 
*Kingston atthe eet wah 678, 203 132,920 955. 
*Kaitehenér. ........ 295,830 26,458 13,162 
*London UE «ARSE. 76,870 331,370 63, 250 
Niagara Falls....... 36, 465 43 , 205 43,540 
SNAWA toner creek 524,732 78, 225 278, 875 
FOttawate 27 ee ee 2,532, 204 245,915 491,720 
Owen Sound........ 2,5 11,600 , 000: 
*Peterborough....... 16 765 29,360 9,525: 
*Port Arthurs... 6: 23,410 250,469 12,909 
*Stratiorda.cs cesses 22,475 14,007 2,300 
*St. Catharines...... 17,510 141,947 84,915 
Sb. LOOMAS. areas. 3 2,185 231,114 550 
Sarniatel co. seas 52,750 48,352 75,765 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 3,788 61,095 1,740 
“Toronton eee 4,280,021 | 3,766,443 | 3,330,107 
York and East 
York Townships. 348,395 874,373 237,850 
Welland............. 3,500 550 8,515 
SWindsOrahy waae cares 249,025 224,295 410, 625 
Ord tee See ie es 42,985 49,750 17,800 
Riwversidewte....2 43,100 20, 250 25, 825. 
Sandwich......... 6,3 50,350 11,050 
Walkerville....... 657,000 292,000 49, 000. 
Woodstock.......... 127,008 10, 836 23, 628 
Manitoba............ 145, 165 375,075 106,352 
*Brandonis eles rds. « 920 PANT 30,000 
St. Boniface......... 30,995 59, 725 11,602 
*Winnipeg Sis\e\w vl 0'w atbie’s 113 ’ 250 302 ’ 650 64, 750 
Saskatchewan....... 454,425 390, 746 78,900 
*Moose Jaw.......... 2,450 27,400 29,800 
SReping. sis ke 283, 975 189,221 8,450 
*Saskatoon.......... 168,000 174, 125 40,650 
Mibetta 2. Pee A 151,335 675, 025 50, 633 
*Caleary.. cists Gace 100,520 378,709 39,613 
SHdmontonescs.cs. cs 27,060 224,221 3,025 
Lethbridge......... 18,480 57, 220 7,770 
Medicine Hat....... 5,275 14,875 225 
British Columbia....| 1,894,307 | 2,650,045 | 2,072,728 
Kamloops.......... 6,000 25, 200 20 
Nanaimo........... 7,115 5,500 Nil 
*New Westminster... 23,310 182,820 12,150 
Prince Rupert....... : 6, 255 12,9090 
*Vancouver.......... 15223, 717 1, 980,500 968,385 
Point Grey....... 335, 190 00, 840 124,300 
North Vancouver. 11,730 18,780 8,450 
South Vancouver.. 164,000 93, 800 30,950 
*Victoria............ 123, 245 36,350 | 915,372 
Total—63 Cities. -.-| 16,742,189 | 15,822,401 | 11,755,566 
*Total—35 Cities....} 14,224,781 | 13,331,197 | 10,190,436 


1 Reports not received. 


Norz:—From January 1, 1929, there will be only 61 cities 
shown in this record owing to the amalgamation of Point. 
Grey and South Vancouver with Vancouver. The areas and 
population covered, however, remain the same. 
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of wholesale prices of building ,materials in 
the years 1920-1928 are also given (1913 
22100)! 


Average 

= ' pice iia e er e 

ue oO value o wholesale 

parece permits permits prices of 

Year Fe saad iA issued in issued in building 
Da cealiae twelve twelve materials 

months months twelve 

(1820=100) | months, 

(1913 =100) 

$ $ $ $ 

1928...... 16,742,139 |220,265, 100 188-2 149-3 
1027 woes 11,755,566 {184,613,742 157-8 147-7 
1926...... 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 133-6 149-2 
1925. .6.:. ,3803,777 125,029,367 106-8 153-7 
1924...... 6,463,319 |126,583, 148 108-2 159-1 
19237 33..0! 6,974,256 |133,521, 621 114-1 166-8 
1922 4.2. 9,517,402 {148,215,407 126-7 162-2 
1021 see: 5,537,330 {116,794,414 ¥9°8 183-2 
1920. 05%. 4,844,354 |117,019, 622 100-0 214-9 


The December total for the 63 cities was. 
the highest in the record, as shown above, 
while the unrevised statistics for 1928 indi- 
cate that last year’s aggregate was greater 
than in any other of the eight preceding years, 
exceeding the previous high level of 1927 by 
over 19 per cent. The twelve months’ total 
for the 35 cities, $187,014,118—is also the 
highest in the record (which for these 35 
centres goes back to 1910) slightly exceeding 
the previous maximum of $185;283,449 in 
1912. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
November, and December, 1928, and Decem- 
ber, 1927. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS FOR THE 
YEAR 1928 


ct pees reports received monthly by the De- 
partment of Labour from local trade 
unions showing their membership and the 
number of unemployed members indicated 
the labour trend for organized workers 
throughout the country. Unions reporting 
for the last day of each month during 1928 
averaged 1,654 with a membership average 
of 182,511 persons. 


During the early part of 1928 the usual em- 
ployment curtailment was in evidence, due to 
winter quietness in a number of industries, 
the percentages of unemployment at the end 
of January and February being the largest 
reported for the year namely 6.8 and 7.0 
respectively. The declines in activity re- 
ported during these two months were slightly 
more extensive than in the same period of 
1927, the mining, manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries contributing in both 
months to the unemployment increase, while 
the building and construction trades indicated 
a lower level of employment during January, 
but slightly improved conditions in the suc- 
ceeding month. 

During March, 1928, moderate recovery 
from the February situation was registered 
mainly in the garment and building trades, 
and improvement continued without interrup- 
tion until the close of September, when the 
employment peak for the year was reached, 
2.2 per cent of inactivity being recorded. 
The 1927 period of expansion had also set in 
during March and in a more decided manner 
than in the year under review, but was not 


sustained to the same extent as in 1928, the 
April and August percentage of idleness dur- 
ing 1927 standing above those registered in 
the preceding months. 

In October, 1928, a slight slackening in avail- 
able work was indicated, as in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year, and 
employment during November and December 
was further retarded, the percentage of un- 
employment at the end of December, 1928, 
standing at 6.6, the same percentage as at 
the close of December, 1927. Though there 
were fractional increases in the percentages 
of inactivity reported during the first quarter 
of 1928, as compared with the correspouding 
period of the previous year, the trend of em- 
ployment was upward during the following 
months of the year with the exception of 
June and December, when no change in the 
situation was registered from that of the same 
months in 1927. 





The Workman’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta is organizing classes in first aid to 
the injured. In connection with the class at 
Edmonton, which opened at the end of Janu- 
ary, it was announced that it would be in 
charge of competent medical and practical 
instructors. The class meets one evening 
each week for eight weeks, after which period 
an examination will be held, successful 
students receiving the St. John Ambulance 
Association certificate and also the Industrial 
First Aid certificate issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
s PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1928 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated able than during the corresponding quarter of 

by the work of the offices of the Employ- 1927, as there was shown an increase of nearly 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 10 per cent both in vacancies offered and in 
October to December, 1928, were more favour- placements effected in regular and casual 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 








Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry —_———_—_———_ ————_- 
o 3 3 , 3 , 
5 | — 3 a —, S ats 5 fee 
s|elelailelelzelelalaie| 3 
8 ® a Ee ® a 8 a 3 ® a 
> ia ‘S) > aay oO > oa) oO > AS iS) 
Manufacturing: .....0..05..6c.0c05.c00c0008 187 86 96 74 22 49} 433) 349 18) 6,330] 4,067] 1,950 
Animal products edible................. othe BD], eee 30 4 Mca .-6 | ae 183] 94] 81 
Bur andtits: products se iss cocs3so a: 0c ele of Tete Te ane a aS Pel tate 2 Ze eet 2 5: 2 1 
Leather and its products...........0see0+% Ae ae aes Lisanne tet] cao: 5 td ns 75 36 31 
Lumber and its products......... Es ae 36 25 a 11 6 4 55 39]}— 8} © 702) 329; 331 
Musical instruments: 3520 J. oc ci ask nine 7 eke eed WE pee RRS FS EEN GrIB. tc) Oct REND 24 14 11 
Pulp and paper products................-: 1 tee 14 21 a 14] = =108 55 9} 541 824 191 
Rubber productass mers sees ee.. cc os oe 2 RPE, Te a tie onl 2 Ul ar 3 i See 255) 196 51 
AL OXtilO Products... 02s eaececes oclhe ce ocaheee ccdlicn eee ee 1 a ees cr 73 66 1 482 269 118 
Plant products edible.................008% 1O| eres 10 eee 4 82 UOtob cc 675} 389] 274 
Wood distillates; Gta st scc steve scccyeeeae Meson ltce eal belloBe erates Goll sy cee etT tocol ov oh che letncttecov | coca eee eae tc 3 1 2 
Chemical and allied products............. 9 2 7 Hehe su 1 23 de 245) 201 31 
Clayzelass. and stone. aaenie tense Saskiae | tee toe tes Seen © - [ham cra eo tpaeyal fe oaneps 20 LSA saa 171 100 68 
WEIGCERIC CHETOENG ey yates oie etc cio Ace ace Acs oie eadcadccca Glo Seseako-o'|w, ora BREA aren ree osx gietpanclT ee ake eran ee ed mea 234 195 19 
Electrical apparatus.............cececcee: 5 3 2 a OE 2 2 2pise... 308 180 113 
Tron and steel products.............eeee0- 75 54 20 3 4 19 34 SO lean 1,746} 1,333) 366 
Non-ferrous metal products............00)eeeeeefeceeeefeee eee Vite cartes 1 9 1) be 56 47 13 
Mineral-productsiiamye cir i: es SR eee lees oI aes: 3 5 Hi) es 258} 129) 128 
Miscellaneous. 32s caeoist Gale ove wiocute scales ae hate ee 1 1 areas & 1 11 YA Pi ogee 369 228 121 
LOGGiN 655 sic. ccsecpebines.. to oed ss bitecdnd ek 129) 111 7] 160) = 155 5] 2,051) 2,807)...... 8,552] 6,260 10 
Fishing ‘and Hunting 250002 00..220006 a A Rs. 9 bs el Wine oo i | i 11 1 10 
Farming oo 25. coe cco pei ene Soe ews nee 36 24 10 27 16 15 86 Sale t 2,017) 1,638} 380 
MEI «oct. S425 acne. oma ee coe 4 ite. 36 30 6 14 Ohe soiek 189 148 35 
CORT: SPIE No A AESS See ee 1 aU he ae 26 20 Ghia ea Be I 5 eT. See 
Motalliciores :.cis5%s..< cra <.0 acnem ee iene a Ee Cee (Ze Peeee yee ere NR A ee 114 109 6 
Non-Metallic Ores s.'t, be dac coo as ces eet eee | ede eee Tae ess 10 LOM 13 aS etal 75 39 29 
Communication.................cccecceees 13 2 11 3 1 PARC Re Rate fee, Sore | IR aN 159} 182 26 
Transportation. ...............ccccceeeee> 84 122) 38 64 38 26| 276) 233 34] 1,674) 502) 1,152 
Forwarding and storage.............. Meee 67 11 57 25 fl 24 50 44 4, 978 178 787 
Rat WAY ot cats. ctoee «teen ack iets Syosa a 'ete 10] ieee 10 4 4) reese 6 66itext?. . 61 42 22 
Shipping and stevedoring................. 7 1 6 35 33 2) 220) 183 30} 635] 282] 343 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 174 56] 211] 354] 279 WA) 2,410) 2,316 40) 7,680) 6,494) 1,143 
PRAM. ON Zeet care tte ualaleies otic Ge ic owines TLS See END Ee MeT eeeee 63 55 10 150 150} 225. 1,820} 1,709 44 
HLIGU WAY, cocceee coos che Cee ce den 18 11 3 14 LA heh 165 22613 ce<c4 1,564] 1,352 185 
Building. and other: ;..2.$-..s.aessocLe sesee 156 45 108 277 210 64} 2,095] 1,940 40} 4,296] 3,433 914 
Services........ Oe . Sickc c Ue, REET Maven Bea §1,120) 189) 750) 1,702) 273) 1,419) 2,312) 1,759 61/15, 206] 4,620) 8,069 
Governmental.................0. eal estes TU were 17 1 Le acaiters 3 1 he eee 931 381} 548 
Hotel and restaurant...........eee0. ieteaes 41 14 18 33 24 9 248 204 4 879 545 149 
Profeasionale scccas scstececnscenta cee Ae 103 14 73 12 6 Ol 148) Usa. ee 867} 479) 275 
Recreational............. selectisieles hasan 4). eRe 13 3 dl 2 7 O) Sete. 439 144 266 
Personal oe oo. Mae tocimes Weveastesici ce 78 74, 411 8} 404) 132 4 39] 2,483] 349) 2,119 
Household.......... alos etateteracs elt ek aaiale’s efsiens 867 157 555] 1,241 231 998] 1,773) 1,325 18] 9,576} 2,719] 4,712 
Farm: household... 2h asviides 022 Seles sc delec cont lomteheletee e. PARE eke Sikes: Shi Sipe 
Trades. fee ae ek Ceo hese we) = 204 18} 184 79 30 44; 173) 151 7| 1,862] 588) 1,256 
Retail ee cost ascaise esac. BeSeaue, 171 18} 151 79 30 41 115 97 3] 1,563] 447) 1,107 
Wiholesaley).<.. .Chiaihy cba cee so Merk $3] 25 4 S3) ue SPI Oiae | eee 58 54 4; 299) 141] 149 
Fimance............... Bisaicte eva. a emlathebate = tajaie by | 34 6 2 4 ai MOP ee 93 48 41 
All Industries.................... SHEA HE 1,985} 499] 1,276] 2,514) 855) 1,641) 7,776) 7,715] 160/43, 773/24, 498/14, 072 
MONI cea ie nari sont s See ee oot -ee-] 974] 304] 649] 1,223) 587) 635) 5,600) 6,043] 138/31, 640)20, 183] 8,897 
IWOMON? Ao F.cisah ie neiim cai casi bincbicd cna 1,011 195 627} 1,291 268} 1,006} 2,176} 1,672 22}12,183| 4,315] 5,175 
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employment. All industries, except logging 
and mining, showed gains in both instances, 
the most noteworthy of which were in con- 
struction and maintenance, manufacturing, 
farming and services. Manitoba and Alberta 
were the only provinces to record a decrease 
both in vacancies offered, or in placements 


effected while Nova Scotia, in addition to 
Manitoba and Alberta, showed fewer place- 
ments, but these declines did not affect to any 
great extent the general improvement reported 
by the offices throughout Canada. The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 





















































SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1928 
Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Q a Q 8 mn 
‘3 3 a = : a x S a = ‘2 3 ~ 
: 2) e)e) 218 |e] e) el a] ge] e] Ge 
> > —S oO > fon] oO > fon] oO > (oat © 
352 117 259 585 212 3a1 1,117 418 670 9,543 5,004 3,746 
43 4 39 7 6 1 188 76 112 492 194 287 
A Ve a Oa 2 26 1 25 Mt bee ae eee 1 39 5 34 
13 ] 12 44 3 40 3 1 2 154 52 90 
31 13 20 111 “i 34 248 190 44 1,218 686 461 
CN We eee ic coe. Sas | Aerie arash Se NC Ra coco «Che: SEED s herel «signe eaters Litter te i! 29 14 16 
TOA cee oe 10 +N ey ee 4 117 11 103 864 419 376 
5 ade ee 6 LASS 2 J 5 Na ey 2 270 199 61 
10 6 3 6 4 2 16 4 11 629 355 167 
21 4 14 64 22 45 49). 20 27 950 519 408 
5] eee 4 3 (i) |e oe BA vteeale. = liege che OE A tos acbne 22 1 11 
6 1 5 21 9 9 6 1 5 367 237 108 
40 33 11 26 17 9 39 20 18 314 188 124 
Beis co), 6 11 6 5 6 6 hse eset cet rang 258 209 30 
19 1 18 10 6 4 9 4 5 366 196 155 
109 34 75 190 28 161 317 50 265 2,600 1,558 990 
CE ON (Reachtity Seo er ae 1 NU ipa tev 28 12 14 106 70 38 
14 15 8 45 31 14 29 9 20 369 189 186 
20 2 18 12 1 11 57 13 40 496 263 204 
704 7138 2] 1,617] 1,632] 423) 1,975) 1,956 27) 15,511] 15,049 475 
7 2] ee 10 10a. 5 (i ae aeons 93 68 10 
17,035} 16,827 202 4,888 3,006 11 £09 345 61] 26,259 23, 482 873 
69 72 4 448 464 10 143 132 5 929 §83 60 
Ato eate ue 64 68 fe 402 421 7 6 1 ee 2 499 520 15 
54, Pa cae ee Lie aieets 1 The 123 117 1 266 245 q 
a 3 Yi 45 42 3 14 10 4 164 118 38 
86 75 8 § 8 Pe 9 1 8 293 228 60 
358 70} 284 186 50] 186 617 53 561] 3,379 999} 2,340 
73 309 24 281 178 42 136 320 24 296 2,048 361 1,658 
49 46 3 8 Slee, 25 6 19 166 115 54 
CFG ge Mrs (SPEAR AL GBS US CE Re WH IRE On oe net 272 23 246 1,170 523 628 
1,433 1,218 341 1,795 1,515 240 1,098 621 467| 15,584] 12,776 2,733 
457 533 42 610 565 14 236 935 4 3,434 3,328 116 
126 124 2 96 88 8 134 101 30 2,241 2,010 239 
850 562 297 1,089 862 218 728 285 433 9,909 7,438 2,378 
4,215 3,851] 1,740] 2,011] 3,078] 1,192] 1,505) 2,882 886] 1,773] 37,366] 12,464) 20,739 
9 7 iy 24 13 11 24 a 16 1,024 416 605 
834 249 40 260 214 18 165 117 43 2,530 1,801 440 
431 422 32 53 28 22 83 25 54 1,836 1,160 549 
46 1 46 83 18 66 29 6 19 vay! 189 494 
737 42 686 304 41 264 909 OD 852 5,667 691 5,018 
§, 632 1,959 729} 1,200 1,885 664] 1,118 1,665 670 789| 24,598 7,652] 13,625 
154 335 20D ease. 469 214 6 7 Giiee ek 1,000 645 8 
913 57 852 607 99 511 513 78 433 5,089 1,157 3,862 
679 42 643 299 90 213 333 54 277 3,526 881 2,605 
234 15 209 308 9 298 180 24 156 1,563 276 15257 
10 2 8 v1) bag eae 20 20 4 16 244 70 159 
11,393 5,352] 6,696] 24,818] 20,924] 3,962) 13,243 8,188] 3,229 8,788 4,499 4,021| 114,296) 72,530) 35,057 
4,395 21,622) 19,275) 2,484} 10,624 7,092) 2,088 6,907 3,676 3,179] 82,985} 60,703] 19,846 
6,998 3,196 1,649] 1,478 2,619 1,096) 1,141 1,881 823 842). 31,305). 11,827), 15,211 
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Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces, during the period October to De- 
cember, 1928. 

From the chart on page 217, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, 
it will be noted that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratio of vacancies and of 
placements to applications showed a sharp 
decline during October and November, but 
during the month of December again showed 
a marked upward trend and at the end of 
the quarter was several points higher than 
that registered at the close of December a 
year ago. During the period October to De- 
cember, 1928, there was a ratio of 79.6 vacan- 
cies and 74.9 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment as compared with 
77.2 vacancies and 72.5 placements during 
the corresponding quarter of 1927. 

The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the quarter under review 
was 1,866, of positions offered 1,485 and of 
placements effected 1,398 in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,754 applications, 1,354 
vacancies and 1,273 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1927. 


During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1928, the offices reported that they had 
made 111,495 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 107,587°place- 
ments, of which 72,530 were in regular em- 
ployment and 35,057 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 60,703 
were of men and 11,827 of women, while 
casual work was found for 19,846 men and 
15,211 women. Comparison with the same 
period in 1927 showed that 97,957 placements 
were then made, of which 66,778 were in re- 
gular employment and 31,179 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 108,- 
072 men and 35,581 women, a total of 143,653 
in contrast with the registration of 185,052 
persons during the same period of 1927. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during October to 
December, 1928, of 114,290 vacancies, of which 
82,985 were for men and 31,805 for women, 
as compared with 104,224 opportunities for 
work during the corresponding period in 1927. 

In another section of this issue wil! be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1928. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during December. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to ‘the date of publica- 
tion. The statement contained in the Janu- 
ary, 1929, issue relates to the situation exist- 
ing in November, 1928. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentage based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 28 representative 
cities. Summary figures for November and 
previous months taken from the January, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist, the 
official publication of the organization, are 
reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during the first three weeks 
of December showed a substantial improve- 
ment, owing largely to Christmas trade and 
trafic and to the approach of the holidays. 
By the end of the month, however, there was 
a sharp rise in the numbers unemployed, 
mainly due to a large increase in extended 
short-time working, which left the position 
considerably worse that it was at the end of 
November. 


_ The improvement in the early part of the 
month occurred chiefly in the coal-mining 
industry, where there was a considerable re- 
duction in the numbers temporarily stopped. 
The other principal industries in which im- 
provement occurred included the manufac- 
ture of artificial stone and cement; the iron 
and steel, tinplate, motor vehicle, shipbuild- 
ing and ship repairing, general and marine en- 
gineering, cotton, woollen and worsted, linen, 
carpet, tailoring, and hat and cap industries; 
the distributive trades; and river, dock and 
harbour service. On the other hand, there 
was a decline in the fishing, pottery, pig iron, 
hosiery, cocoa and chocolate, and building im- 
dustries. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
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ment in Great Britain and Northern Irelana, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 17th De- 
cember, 1928 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) 
was 11.2, as compared with 12.2 at 26th No- 
vember, 1928, and 9.8 at 19th December, 1927. 
For males alone the percentage at 17th De- 
cember was 12.6, as compared with 13.8 at 
26th November; for females the correspond- 
ing figures were 7.5 and 8.1. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at 17th December, 1928, 
was 9.1, as compared with 9.3 at 26th No- 
vember, 1928. The total number of persons 
(insured and uninsured) registered at Em- 
ployment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 17th December, 1928, 
was approximately 1,312,000, of whom 1,036,000 
were men and 216,000 were women, the re- 
maining being boys and girls; at 26th 
November, 1928, it was 1,439,000, of whom 
1,131,000 were men and 235,000 were women; 
and at 19th December, 1927, it was 1,127,000, 
of whom 925,000 were men and 151,000 were 
women. At 3lst December, 1928, the total 
number registered had risen to 1,565,000 as 
compared with 1,368,000 at 2nd January, 1928. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0-5 per cent in November, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 3 per cent, according to re- 
turns made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. The industries included in the above 
statement are manufacturing, coal mining, 
metalliferous, public utilities, trade (whole- 
sale and retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 0.5 per cent in November, 1928, as 
compared with October, and payroll totals 
decreased 2.8 per cent, as shown by returns 
from 11,954 establishments in 54 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in November 
had 3,273,766 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $87,870,491. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries for November, 1928, is 87.7, as com- 
pared with 88.1 for October, 1928, 87.3 for 
September, 1928, and 85.9 for November, 
1927; the weighted index for pay-roll totals 
for November, 1928, is 92.1, as compared 
with 94.8 for October, 1928, 91.4 for Septem- 
ber, 1928, and 87.8 for November, 1927. The 
monthly average for 1923—=100. 

Twenty-six of the 54 separate industries 
and 5 of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in November, 1928, than in Octo- 
ber, but only 18 industries and 2 groups of 
industries showed higher pay-roll totals. 

The notable increases in employment in 
separate industries were in slaughtering and 
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meat packing, cotton goods, woolen and wor- 
sted goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, ma- 
chine tools, pianos, and shipbuilding; the 
iron and steel industry showed a gain of 1.7 
per cent. Increased employment was shown 
in the textile, iron and steel, paper, and non- 
ferrous metal groups, and in the group of mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

The outstanding decrease in employment 
in November was one of 9 per cent, in the 
automobile industry. Other industries repori- 
ing a considerable falling off in employment 
were confectionery, ice cream, men’s eloth- 
ing, women’s clothing, cast-iron pipe, steam 
fittings, leather, boots and shoes, fertilizer, 
cement, glass, and automobile tires, most of 
these being seasonal in character. 

Of the 9 geographic divisions the 3 divisions 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the 2 South 
Central divisions showed gains in employment 
in November. 

Unemployment percentage Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is. calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Amer- 
can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per 
cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 
1928, 7 per cent. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rate of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca No. 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928 to October 31, 1931. 


Hours: In book and job offices 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; in daily news- 
paper offices 8 hours per day with 6 day week 
for day work and 7% hours for night work, six 
nights per week. When necessary to work split 
shifts, running from day into night hours or 
vice versa, shift to be 74 hours and be paid at 
night rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time, except for work on morn- 
ing newspapers after 7 p.m. Where night work 
is carried on a 5% hour shift to constitute a 
night’s work on the night previous to a holiday. 
Employees called back after leaving office to be 
paid $1 for such call back and overtime rates 
for all time worked. 


Wages per week for hand compositors, make- 
ups, proofreaders, machine operators and 
machinists, $44 for day work and $49.87 for 
night work in book and job offices; in daily 
newspaper offices $48 for day work and $51 for 
night work. 

Wages per week for learners on machines 
(who shall be union members or fifth year 
apprentices); $22 for first three weeks, $28 for 
next five weeks and $35 for last five weeks with 
$3 extra per week for night work. If after 
the 13 weeks term the standard speed is 
attained, the full journeyman’s scale to be paid. 
If standard speed not attained, time may be 
extended to three months with wage of $38.50 
per week. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio of 
ene to every five journeymen employed. Appli- 
cants to be examined by the office foreman and 
local apprentice committee. They must have 
a common school education, be 16 years of age, 
be registered with the union and serve a five 
year term. They must take the course in print- 


ing of the International Union and pass régular 
yearly examinations on their work before the 
local committee on apprentices. 

Wages of Apprentices: first year 334 per cent 
of journeyman’s scale, second year 42 per cent, 
third year 53 per cent, fourth year 68 per cent 
and fifth year 80 per cent. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party shall be appointed and all dis- 
putes to be referred to it. Should this joint 
committee be unable to agree, they shall refer 
the matter to a board of arbitration consisting 
of one representative of each party, these two 
to agree on a third. The decision of this board 
will be final and binding. 

Foreman to have right to employ and dis- 
charge for certain specified reasons. If any 
member is discharged and believes it unjustified 
he may appeal to the chapel; either party may 
appeal from the decision of the chapel to the 
joint committee or arbitration committee men- 
tioned above. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute all work received from or destined for 
unfair employers or publications. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN LOCAL 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOCAL 
No. 206. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928 to October 31, 1931. 

Hours: in webb pressrooms 8 per day, 48 
hour week for day work and 73 hours or part 
thereof to be a night’s work, with 45 hours 
per week basis for night work; in job press- 
rooms, 8 hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week for day work and 41 hour week for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; after three hours overtime and work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. In webb 
pressrooms on all holidays, five hours shall con- 
stitute a night’s work to be paid for as regular 
night’s work. In case of emergency a webb 
press crew, if called upon to print the regular 
edition of an outside publication shall receive 
8 hours time for their services. 

Wages per week in webb pressrooms; journey- 
man pressman (day) $48; (night) $51, press- 
man in charge $5 over journeyman’s scale. 

Wages per week of assistants in webb press- 
rooms; assistant, first year 334 per cent of 
journeyman’s scale, second year 42 per cent 
third year 53 per cent, fourth year 68 per cent, 
fifth year 80 per cent. 

Wages per week in job pressrooms, cylinder 
presses: journeyman pressman (day) $44, 
(night) $47. 

Wages per week of assistants in job press- 
rooms; assistant, first year 40 per cent of 
journeyman’s scale, second year 50 per cent, 
third year 70 per cent, fourth year 80 per cent; 
feeder, first year no scale, second year 334 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale. 

Wages per week on offset presses: pressmen 
$48.50. 

The term of apprentice or assistant to be 
four years, such apprentice to be a feeder of 
at least two years who is considered competent 
and to be a member of the union. One 
apprentice allowed up to four journeymen. 
When two or more pressmen are employed, one 
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of them is to be considered pressman in charge. 

Foreman to be union member and to have 
complete charge of the pressroom and to employ 
and discharge help. 

Any employee quitting work or failing to 
keep an engagement without notice or without 
supplying a competent. substitute shall be 
disciplined by the union. 


In the absence of the pressman in charge or 
journeyman pressman, no feeder or assistant 
shall operate any press either before or after 
regular working hours. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 632. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1926 to December 31, 1929. 


Local union members to be employed if avail- 
able, otherwise members of other locals of the 
union may be employed. 


If at any time during period of this agree- 
ment, the wages contained in the agreement of 
the Vancouver Typographical Union No. 226 are 
increased or any privilege to publishers in 
modification of or in addition to terms of the 
Vancouver agreement becomes operative, same 
shall immediately apply to this agreement. 


Hours: 74 per day, 6 day week for day and 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
all work on holidays; double time also for 
work on Sundays except for regular editions. 


Wages for compositors and operators $1.062 
per hour for day work and $1.162 per hour 
for ._night work; foremen and _ machinist 
operators at least 50 cents per shift extra; 
if more than four machines used, a regular 
machinist to be employed. 


One apprentice allowed for each six journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. Apprentices 
to be at least 16 years of age and pass an 
examination before the examining committee 
of the union and must take the course in print- 
ing of the international union. 

Wages of apprentices: during third year one- 
third of journeymen’s scale; fourth year one- 
oan fifth year two-thirds of journeyman’s 
scale. 


Learners on machines to be journeymen mem- 
bers of union or apprentices. Period of learn- 
ing to be 17 weeks. Wages of journeymen 
learners: for first three weeks 40 per cent of 
scale, second three weeks 50 per cent, third 
three weeks 662 per cent, next four weeks 75 
per cent and last four weeks 85 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale. 


No strikes, walkouts, boycotts or lockouts are 
to take place. 


Foremen to be judge of competency and to 
have right to employ help and discharge for 
certain specified reasons. Foreman shall not be 
disciplined by union for carrying out instruc- 
tions of employers authorized by this agree- 

ent. 


All disputes regarding terms of this agree- 
ment to be referred to a joint standing com- 
mittee of two representatives of each party. 
If unable to agree, they shall select a fifth 
disinterested party, whose decision shall be final 
and binding. a controversy arises which 
cannot be settled by the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee, it shall be referred to local arbitration. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—BooK AND JOB 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 682. 


Agreement to be in effect from 1928 to 
February 1, 1931 and thereafter unless 30 days’ 
notice is given by either party. 


If at any time during period of this agree- 
ment the wages contained in the agreement of 
the Vancouver Typographical Union No. 226 are 
increased or any privilege to publishers in modi- 
fication of or in addition to terms of the Van- 
couver agreement becomes operative, same shall 
immediately apply to this agreement. 


Only local union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week for both day and night work. 


Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 


holidays, double time. 


Wages per week; from date of agreement to 
February 1, 1929, $43.50 for day work and $47 
for night work for all compositors and stone- 
men and $45.50 for day work and’ $49.90 for 
night work for all. operators and machinists; 
from February 1, 1929 to February 1, 1931, $45 
for day work and $48.50 for night work for all 
compositors and stonemen and $47 for day work 
and $51.40 for night work for all operators and 
machinists. 

Foremen and machinist operators to receive 
at least 50 cents extra per shift. 


One apprentice allowed in office where from 
one to eight journeymen are employed; where 
more than eight journeymen employed, two 
apprentices allowed. 


Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and pass examination of examination committee 
of the union. During third year apprentices 
must begin course in printing of International 
Union. 

Wages of Apprentices; during third year one- 
third of journeyman’s wage, fourth year one- 
half, fifth year two-thirds of journeyman’s scale. 

Learners on machines shall be journeymen 
members of union or apprentice members and 
the period of learning shall be 17 weeks. 


Wages of learners, other than apprentices; 
for first three weeks 40 per cent of scale, second 
three weeks 50 per cent, third three weeks 663 
per cent, next four weeks 75 per cent, last four 
weeks 85 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 

Each party agrees that conciliation and arbi- 
tration shall govern the adjustment of any 
disputes that may arise. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
TuE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locau No. 20. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929 to December 31, 1929. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LAaBouR 
Gazette for July, 1928, with the following 
exception: 


Wages of mechanics $1 per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April ‘9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses,’ and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular hy any suc 
ebb direction and payment as aforesaid. 
powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, Overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in whic 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown te 
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the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 


or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “ A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorxKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of an addition to the Deten- 


tion Building, Savard Park, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Robt. A. Scott and 
Samuel J. Scott, Scotstown, Que. Date of 


contract, November 26, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $83,870. A fair wages schedule wat 
inserted in this contract as follows:— 











Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: Hours 
Not less than 

ayers oe cehaed ROB alreneae - cents per hour ° per day 
INFSOBS ss. Coiereioctapinee oe ke 
PP LaSteroratir cme tetas 85 et Orr St 
Carpenters and joiners..... 55 sf Ga vet 
POM Dersh ssc ccsecls cess > 55 Nd 55 per week 
Steamittersiies vcswsca vx’ ais 55 S 1 ale 
WilecEriClanS ss} x..5.0 2 gencies« 55 - i amen 
Sheet metal workers...... 50 os 35 ea 
Roofers (tar and gravel)... 40 Ke Bas 
Terrazzo layers.....<:..++: 70 “ syrns 
Marble setters..........--- 90 fe 7; aes 
Structural steel workers. .. 65 ¢ Bota 
Concrete workers.......... 40 Ae 9 per day 
ia DOULEES tan seeaeainee ses 35 cs 
Driver (one horse and cart) 60 i TOM 3% 
Driver (two horses and 

CALC) ET cede as eee ee: 80 s 194% 
Datherss bc ote ce © dere eee $3 00 per thousand 


nnn EIEEE EEE EEE EER 


Construction of a grain inspection building 
at Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Wm. 
S. McDonald and John H. McDonald, Calgary. 
Alta. Date of contract, Dec. 17, 1928. 
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Amount of contract, $2,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as 


follows:—- 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
c 

Common abourersis wae oiesh os aes one e 0 45 9 
Building labourers: cee cn onl e eae 0 50 9 
Concrete workers: th Sete bs. isk. a 0 50 9 
Carpentersiand1OInerSm. «. sec. ee oes 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers...............000- 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers... 0 csc. sce0csssee 0 90 8 
HFC CELIOIAESE Oe. Fd Se Ge tae 0 90 8 
Pham Dens Ns. Pet «5 hated ik: o RSET Le letale 115 8 
Teamsters (two horses and wagon)..... 1 25 8 


Construction of a new Federal Building at 
Swift Current, Sask. Name of contractor, 
James Friel, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, Dec. 29, 1928. Amount of contract, 


$43,200. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in this contract as follows:— 

Trade or Class of Labour Rates of Wages:| Hours 
Not less than | per day 
$ cts. : 

Ta DOURCESi acai eie etn mae eerie: 0 45 per hour 10 
Concrete workers :30:40..! 08a. .: O45 aS 10 
Concrete Mixers; oe an. ios coma 0:60 a 10 
Operating gasoline mixer......... On60%F  * 10 
Bricklayers and masons.......... LAO ate’ 8 
Structural steel workers.......... AKOO Mo 8 
Carpenters and joiners........... LOO ens 9 
Marble and terrazzo layers....... 1oOue ee 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 10o us 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel).......:. 100; 2s 9 
‘Lathers (metaln. s.. peda. sae 0 10 per yard 8 
Plasterers lay 20s Ae ewe 1 35 per hour 8 
Painters and glaziers............. LOO ur 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 1 123 -*“ 8 
Bilectricians:.- . Atos eee 00 “ 9 
Driver (two horses and wagon)..| 090 “ 10 





Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building, Emerson, Man. Name of contractor, 
Robert N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, Jan. 2, 1929. Amount of contract, 


$22,153. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
$ cts 

Tabourersnk ae . ete eadeaecs 0°35 8) 
@onerete:workers . W(e. hun «dee nees 0 45 9 
Bricklayers and masons.............+-- 135 8 
Structural steel workers.............+.. 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers................06- 0 80 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............... 0 80 8 
Latheray(metabin. ee. screst ates ah tele 1 00 8 
Blasterers). tea civivcaa inc eer bis e 1 35 8 
Painters and) @laziers, .0. .c.0e4s. des. oe 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 1 123 8 
Hlectricians.., (ees tees oe ee ee 1 00 8 

per day 
Driver (one horse and cart)............ 7 00 9-10 
Driver (two horses and wagon)........ 9 00 9-10 





Construction of residences at the Dry Dock, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, Leslie 


G. Scott, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
Jan. 24, 1929. Amount of contract, $16,364. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this con- 
tract as follows:— 








Hours} Hours 














Trade or Class of Labour| Rates of wages: of per 
Not less than day | week 
f $ cts. 

Bricklayers and masons...} 9 00 per day 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners....| 700 “ 8 44 
Concrete workers......... AMOO#*. SS 8 44 
Electricians.......,....... TAZ RAE 8 | 44 
Lathers (wood)........... 800 “ 8 44 
5 00 to $8.00 per M 8 44 
Lathers (metal)...........] 8 00 per day 8 44 
: ; 0.09 per sq. yd 8 44 
Painters and glaziers...... 6 00 per day 8 44 
Plasterersso7yii is. Spee OO 489 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters} 800 “ 8 44 
Sheet metal workers...... 800. “ 8 44 

Teamsters with team and 
WEALOM chats Gretace cus eS 9 O05. is: 8 44 
Labourers (common)..... 0 45 per hour 8 44 
Labourers (building)...... 0).60/=, 7% 8 44 





Removal of shoal at Burnaby Shoal, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately $48,508. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Wharf repairs at Montmagny, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Joseph Beaumont and Philippe 
Tetu, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, 
Dec. 15, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,095.20. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Widening and straightening the entrance to 
Vancouver Harbour at First Narrows, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $142,82798. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of additions and alterations to 
the Public Building at Truro, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Robert Ed. Co., Moncton, N.B. 
Date of contract, Dec. 10, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $17,966. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Hes- 
peler, Ont. Name of contractors, G. H. 
Thomas & Son, Ltd., Galt, Ont. Date of 
contract, Dec. 18, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$33,776. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building at St..Croix, N.B. Name of eon- 
tractor, J. S. Parker, Saint John, NB. Date 
of contract, Dec. 19, 1928. Amount of eon- 
tract, $9,750. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 
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Construction of repairs to Shear Dam 
Revelstoke, Kootenay West District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Farquhar Roderick 
McCharles and Colin Francis McDougall, 
Nelson, B:C. Date of contract, Dec. 20, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,799. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater at Petite 
Riviere East, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Arthur Nadeau, Chandler, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Dec. 31, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $19,305. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a new Federal Building at 
Wainwright, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Permanent Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of comtract, Dec. 31, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $37,500. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Improvements, alterations and fittings for 
the Post Office, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, R. G. Wilson and F. C. Wilson, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, Jan. 18, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $5,975. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of 3 steel hopper scows, Nos. 
166, 167 and 168. Name of contractors, Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, Jan. 22, 
1929. Amount of contract, $110,000. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of the wharf in concrete at 
St. Placide, Two Mountains Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Hormidas Gravel, St. Lambert, 
P.Q. Date of contract, Jan. 23, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $5,742. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of new fit- 
tings (in oak) in the Customs and Excise 
Long Room of the Public Building at Granby, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Barré and 
Charron, Granby, P.Q. Date of contract, Dec. 
17, 1928. Amount of contract, $875. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Supply and installation of fittings in the 
McGregor Street Armoury, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, Jan. 18, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $4,023.58. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Supply and installation of Armoury fittings 
at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractor, R. 
N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
Jan. 18, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $4,494.89. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT ‘OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Indian residential school at 
Shubenacadie, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Rhodes, Curry Ltd., Amherst, N.S. Date of 
contract, May 10, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$153,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of boys’ wing for Indian resi- 
dential school at Kamloops, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Johnson & Co., Kamloops, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $63,373.81. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts 

Bricklayers and masgons................ 10 00 8 
Carpenters since. CAGES v2 Stig ova oe 7 00 8 
(onerete; WIXeTS! Phe He o's ble Pee cca 4 00 8 
Filectrictans :..6\.,.9. . 4): keene 8 00 8 
Lathers( wood and metal)............. 8 00 8 
Paintersh\.ce ae POR Eee Th Ce 6 00 8 
BIAS EOLETS ie aor Ane ee a a at ae Rien 10 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 8 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers..... 4 00 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............... 6 50 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).................. 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers..................- 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers improvers........ 6 373 8 
Teamsters (with team and wagon)..... 8 00 8 
Labourers (building):..2..5.4-.5....-.2 4 00 8 
Labourers (common).................. 3 60 8 





Construction of Blood Hospital, near Cards- 
ton, Alta. Name of contractor, B. P. Scan- 
lan, Medicine Hat, Alta. Date of contract, 
June 25, 1928. Amount of contract, $46,800. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
ee 








Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
; $ cts. 
Bricklayer and masons................. 1 35 8 
Curpencersmene 1 dav. aoe oat: hose 1 00 8 
@ement:mixersaess, 2 reed, ts. ey 0 50 8 
Cement mixer engineer................. 0 75 8 
Cemént: finisher #2. he eee 125 8 
Hlectriciansh eiy6 Aran se). Set 1 00 8 
Eabonirersttesh oats). «tard ke ee 0 45 9 
per yard 
DLathers. (wood). itis) 8, BAY. Sova: 0 08 8 
oathers.(igetales; een sei. eke 0 10 8 
‘ per hour 
Painters coeteres ebys ab. cy oe heed wee ih 0 85 8 
BSstercrsprrast se et = a he 1,25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 1 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 1-25 8 
Trackidrizerssiatte. Ses FL 0 50 8 
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Construction of Indian residential school 
at Alert Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Thos. 
Carson, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
Nov. 3, 1928. Amount of contract, $147,900. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts 
Bricklayers and masons...............- 10 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............--+06 8 00 8 
Cement, finishers’ ;./cuece es crane atten 8 00 8 
Cement. snixerds m2. %  sovdneie Serene cote 4 40 8 
FOIGCUTICIRNS sei sede ore echehe Fissente's ee 8 00 8 
Hoisting engineerS..........0..0ceeeees 7 50 8 
Labourers—building..............e002: 4 40 8 
Labourers—cOMMON..........-.-ec0eee 4 00 8 
Lathers—Wood or Metal............... 8 00 8 
Painters and paperhangers............. 7 20 8 
‘Plasterera sn) tet. ieee tenn eles 10 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 9 00 8 
Roofers—Patenticcwe. veiie li vies tise one 6 50 8 
Roofers—Sheet metal..............005- 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers..............0.:6: 8 50 8 
PITGISSUECTS:. <2 saitkie sli ren ns coaster ais 10 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 10 00 8 


Construction of Cecilia Jeffrey Indian resi- 
dential school, Kenora, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Wyndels Construction Co., St. Boni- 
face, Man. Date of contract, October 3, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $80,843.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not! per day 
less than 
per hour 
cts. 
Bri¢klayerses.: acne eioin oes sees 1 40 8 
Carpentersioo eS niet oy vee ceitatenie ede 1 05 & 
Concrete Workers...........-sceeeeeee: 0 50 9 
Cement finishersa, soe tcecie seine ere 0 70 g 
Hlectricians: 0520 ose coe eee oats 1 00 & 
Lathers (wood, wire, metal)........... 1 00 5? 
Painters and glaziers..............200:: 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 1 123 8 
Plasterers) sos cet a catetetee aie eteiadts 1 35 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel).............-. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............---.0+> 0 80 8 
Labonrers.ccieth «i eee eee eee 0 423 8 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Following is a statement of payments made 


~ in December, 1928, for supplies ordered by 


the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the se- 
curing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 


Amount 
of orders 


Nature of Orders 





$ ets. 
Making metal dating stamps and type also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... $08 08 
Making and repaiiing rubber stamps, daters, 

CLO. kcecnin rte Gs Mencia ee a « TO Es Weer 297 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

LOLS  ;OLCis. ie LL eee eels gate >: 12,530 25 
Stampingipada, ink, €t0..bc..caeskitecs eee eee 214 89 
Bap fittings cvs deeacnte ches mee me ee ee 13,795 292 
Seales. USN eo ie res ate eat a See 


55 85 
32,291 12 


Labour Organization in Chile 


A bulletin recently published by the United 
States Department of Labour (No. 461) on 
“Labour Organizations in Chile” states that 
in Chile, liberty of association was fully guar- 
anteed by the former political constitution 
of 1833, as it is now by the new fundamental 
charter, the constitution promulgated Septem- 
ber 18, 1925. In this regard Chile has led the 
majority of existing civilized peoples, being 
also the first country in America to enact a 
special law covering union organization. 
Moreover, the right of association thus sanc- 
tioned is freely exercised by the I.W.W., the 
communists, and other organizations of a re- 
volutionary character. 

On the other hand, the Civil Code, which 
dates back to 1857, provides that “the rules 
or regulations formulated by said corporation, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Presid- 
ent of the Republic, who shall give such ap- 
proval, if there is nothing therein, contrary 


to public order, the laws, or good morals.” 
The law gives the President of the Republic 
the right to dissolve such corporations. The 
public is allowed to intervene for the pur- 
pose of denouncing unlawful acts by corpor- 
ations. Incorporation being accorded, such as- 
sociations are able to acquire property, con- 
clude contracts, etc. The civil-code system, 
however, was modified by special laws in 
1924. 





During January 6,188 industrial accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 37 fatalities. In the 
same month the total benefits awarded 
amounted to $673,776, of which $106,399 was 
for medical aid. In January, 1928, 5,056 acci- 
dents were reported, and of these 58 were fatali- 
ties; $568,612 was awarded in total benefits, ef 
which $91,445 was for medical aid. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being practically unchanged. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.30 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $11.31 for Decem- 
ber, 1928; $11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for 
January, 1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 
for January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $14.48 for January, 1921; $15.30 for Janu- 
ary, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.42 for January, 1918, and $7,73 for January, 
1914, The most important change was the fall 
in the price of eggs while less important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of bacon, lard, 
evaporated apples and sugar. Prices of beef, 
veal, milk, butter, cheese, rolled oats, rice, 
beans and potatoes were somewhat higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.55 at the 
beginning of January, as compared with $21.56 
for December, 1928; $21.41 for January, 1928; 
$21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for January, 
1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 for Janu- 
ary, 1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for January, 
1920; $19.61 for January, 1918, and $14.49 for 
January, 1914. Fuel showed little change, No 
changes were reported in rent. 

The index number of wholesale prices caleu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, and weighted according to 
the commercial importance of the commodities, 
has been revised and reconstructed upon a basis 
of 1926 as 100. The number of commodities 
has been increased to 502. The revised index 
stood at 94.5 for January, the same figure as 
for December, 1928. This compares with the 
level of 97.3 in January, 1928. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined and one was unchanged. 
The groups which advanced were: the Vege- 
tables and their Products group, due to higher 
prices for grains, apples, potatoes, rubber, glu- 
cose and naval stores, which more than oifset 
lower prices for bread, mill feed, chocolate and 
hay; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to higher prices for jute, hemp and 
sisal which more than offset lower prices for 


raw silk and rayon yarns; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to higher prices for 
wire and some lines of hardware; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to higher prices for 
copper and lead which more than offset lower 
prices for silver, gold and tin; and the Chem- 
ical and Allied Products group, due mainly to 
higher prices of copper sulphate and some fer- 
tilizers. Figures for the groups in the classifi- 
cations according to purpose and according to 
origin are not yet available on the recon- 
structed basis. The accompanying table gives 
the group index numbers in the grouping 
according to chief component material for 
January, 1929, as compared with December, 
1928, and January, 1928, and also on the 1913 
basis for the same months. The usual monthly 
bulletin on prices to be issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in February 
will contain the reconstructed figures for Janu- 
ary and for preceding months back to 1913 
and may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and_ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABouR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided te 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and im 
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the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work.. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
ete., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, ete., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTs a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family* 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1918 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900; 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures down 
to 1926. The figures are unweighted, The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued an 
index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 
































Quan-| (t) | (t) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 {1914 |1916 |1918 |1920 |1921 |1922 )1923 j1924 |1925 |1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 | 1929 
@ duro 1 chal of TaSc) bec ee.) Ae, ihide: Coe aCae? CaIeCal) Cx] c. =| 2en | Css] c. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2Ib. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6| 44:4] 46-4] 47-2] 63-8] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-2] 56-4] 57-4] 62-8] 69-2] 69-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6| 32°6] 32-4] 45-0) 46-4) 44-6) 30-4] 29-0} 29-4) 28-4) 30-6) 31-8) 36-4) 42-6) 43-2 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0| 11-3} 12-81 15-7} 16-6] 17-8] 25-3] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-5] 19-9] 21-7] 23-4] 23-9 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 29°9] 21-1) 31-2) 32-3) 30-8) 25-6) 27-2] 26-9] 27-6} 28-9} 28-5) 29-0} 30-0) 30-1 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ |12-9] 13-11 18-0] 19-5| 20:6] 19-9] 33-1] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 26-7] 24-1) 24-1] 28-5] 28-8] 25-9] 27-1] 27-2 
Pork, salt....... 2 « 101-8] 25-0] 34-4| 35-9| 36-2] 36-0] 62-6] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 47-6] 46-8] 53-8] 54-8] 51-2/ 53-2] 53-2 
Bacon, break- 
fast:.f.o-48... “ 115-41 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24:8] 26-7] 44-8] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7] 41-4] 41-8} 37-2] 39-0} 38-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 196-2! 28-2] 40-6] 38-4| 37:2] 36-6] 66-6] 77-6) 67-8] 43-4] 45-6) 46-0] 46-6] 49-8) 46-4) 44-2] 45-2) 44-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45:5] 46-4] 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5) 64-3] 64-1] 60-2 
Eggs, storage 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 338-4] 36-1] 51-2] 69-5] 75-7] 58-7) 46-6] 46-9] 51-9) 50-1] 52-7} 52-0) 50-8) 48-4 
ik. 2 oe 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 55-2) 52-2) 71-4] 90-6) 93-0) 79-8] 71-4) 74-4) 73-2] 73-8] 73-2) 73-8) 74-4 75°0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lb. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 66-6] 93-8]135-2}113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 85-4] 79-4] 92-0} 86-0) 85-8) 87-4) 88-2 
Butter, cream- 
ery... 8.28... 1 “ 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 38-1] 51-2] 74-8} 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 48-2] 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 47-0) 47-8) 48-3 
Cheese, old 1 “ {16-1} 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-3] 24-4] 33-3] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6]$30-7}§33-2]§29-0]$33-4]§30-5]§32-1/§33-6]§33-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ [14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-4] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3]§30-7]§33-2]§29-0/$33-4)§30-5]§32-1/$33-6}§33-8 
Bread. i. 3-23... 15 “ |55-5| 58-5! 66-0] 61-5| 64-2] 66-0/114-0}120-5/132-0]105-0]100-5]100-5] 112-5] 115-5] 114-0}115-5}115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0) 37-0] 65-0] 74-0] 68-0] 48-0}$44-0/§42-0/§55-0]§54-0] 52-0/$52-0/$50-0)§50-0 
Rolled oats 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 24-0] 35-0} 40-0] 36-0) 28-0] 27-5] 27-5} 31-0} 29-0) 30-5} 31-5} 31-0) 31-5 
MCOiss «Bs ss side sie 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6]$21-0]$20-8]$21-6]$22-0]§21-8]§21-2)$20-6)§21-0 
Beans, hand- 
picked........ 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 11-8} 17-2] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2} 16-0} 20-6) 21-2 
Apples, evapor- 
ated..........| 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4] 12-5] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0) 20-3] 20-2) 19-4} 21-0) 20-6 
Prunes, medium 
RIZE. fb. 223: 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-7] 17-3] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 15-3] 15-7) 15-4] 13-9] 13-5} 13-6 
Sugar, granulat- 
OS yO, Sea 21-6] 22-0} 24-0) 23-6] 22-8] 31-2] 42-8] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-4) 30-0 > 
Sugar, yellow 2 “ 110-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0} 10-2] 14-4] 19-8] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2] 18-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-4] 14-4] 14-4 
ea, black..... 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3! 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 9-7] 12-5] 16-0} 14-5] 13-51§14-9]§17-2]§17-6]§17-9] $18 -0}$17-8/$17-8]$17-7 
Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1) 9-3) 9-3] 10-0} 12-1] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]$14-9}$17-2|$17-6 s17- 91$18-0]$17-8]§17-8}$17-7 
OGG. Foe. - “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 9-81 10-1] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 12-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-1] 15-2 
Potatoes........ 4 pks/24-1) 28-0) 30-3} 36-0) 37-5] 47-0] 72-7|103-0| 75-5| 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-4] 88-0) 68-0] 54-8} 41-4) 42-6 
Vinegar........ $pt.| -7) +7] +7] -8] 8] 8] 8] 9] 9] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73] §-28]12-42/15-30]/14-48|11-03/10-52/10-78/ 10-77] 11-63/11-37/44-19]11-31)11-30 














c. c. Cc. c. “ei cr ic. Cc: C. Cc. @ Gc. Ci Cc. c. c: e} c. 
Starch, laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 3-9] 4-6] 4-7] 4-9] 4-21 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 














Coal anthracite|}{. ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1) 55-0] 54-1] 53-2] 72-4| 87-8]125-0/109-6] 115-1111 -5|105-1|114-7|105-3|102-7|101-9] 102-1 
Coal bitumin- ce 

OUS........... 31-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 37-1) 36-9] 55-9] 65-2| 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 70-6] 65-0} 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 62-9) 63-0 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.|32-5| 35-3) 38-8 42-5] 49-9] 41-6| 63-7] 80-6| 90-5] 80-2| 80-6] 79-0] 78-4] 76-9| 75-9] 75-0] 74-9] 75-5 
Wood, soft eho es 22°6) 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 32-1] 30-7] 47-2] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 59:4] 57-8] 57-5] 56-2] 55-9] 55-8} 55-3) 55-4 
Coal oil........ 1 gal./24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 93.9] 93-0] 95-81 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5] 30-1) 31-7] 31-2] 31-0) 31-0 

sisi sisisisisitsis| sis} sls] s|s]s fis jos 

Fuelandlight*...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 4.96] 1.85] 2-65] 3-27| 4-17] 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37| 3-44] 3-33] 3-28] 3-26] 3-27 














AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





an 
oe) 
+ & 
~ 
RA 
A 


Coho Con CO or 
Pee ae pesgnsg 4 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15-35] 14-72] 11-18]10-68]11-12]10-85]11-80}11-34]11-12)11-29)11-38 
13-42]13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-68] 9-76]10-77]10-52| 10-32) 10-26)10-23 
14-97] 14-44]11-11]10-48]11-13]10-94}11-82]11-42)/11-26)11-28)11-21 
14-67| 13-76] 10-63]10-24| 10-28] 10-12] 11-23]10-62]10-37} 10-54) 10-54 
15-35] 14-39]10-88]10-45]10-67| 10-60] 11-66]11-48)11-20)11-33)11-27 
16-09] 13-94]10-87/10-16] 10-31] 10-51]10-83]10-74|10-80)10-95) 11-13 
“18 15-39] 14-10]11-06]10-47|10-50]10-91]11-21]11-47])11-37)11-36}11-36 
-72| 15-88] 14-77|10-94]10-26] 10-61] 11-13]11-31)i1-24)11-29)11-37)11-51 
-69]16-11] 15-75] 12-08]11-39]11-80] 11-89] 12-42)12-12]12-16}12-34/12-26 


Sie 8 Gee 2 aed eS Ee ae Bee Sa A ee Be ee) 6 eee 
tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 
tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. ‘For electric light see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 








LOCALITY 


ef | | -— | — | —______} 


Dominion (average).......... 

Nova Scotia (average)....... 
= Sydnee yey. hers aeldsnee's bie 
2—New Glasgow.......... 
3—Ambherst...........000- 
BT ALUEAX oosecidee cele aides 


7—P.E.L.-Charilottetown 


New Brunswick (average)... 
8—Moncton......... aes 
O—SErvObn wa ee ie Som 

10—Fredericton............ 


11—Bathurst.......e ee 
Quebec (average)............ 
12—Quebec................. 
18—Three Rivers........... 
14—Sherbrooke............. 
15—Sorehic.. acho Ane ae 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 
17—St. John’s.............. 


oor Eula 


238—Kingston.......0..20.0- 
24—Belleville.............. 


26—Oshawa............006: 


29—Niagara Falis.......... 
30—St. Catharines.......... 
31— Hamilton's) 2052) 
32—Brantford.......0...... 
38—Galth oe ea aw 
34—Guelph................. 


38—London...........0.. ; 
39—St. Thomas........... 

40—Chatham.............. 
41—Windsor................ 
42—Sarmia. ....5...0ccceeees 


44—North Bay............. 
45—Sudbury............... 
BG ——CODSIGN s,s tist toate nied s he 


Manitoba (average).......... 
51—Winnipeg............... 
§2—Brandon..............-. 

Saskatchewan (average)..... 
§38—Regitia,”. 200... co 
54—Prince Albert.......... 
55—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
58 - Drumheller............ 
59—Idmonton............. 
60—Calgary............22.. 
61—Lethbridge............. 

British Columbia (average) 
§62— Hermie) acacia eaiwev 
63—Nelson................- 
G4——Traikect coo 2o. ee 


66—Vancouver.......2....- 
O7——VICEOTI A ioe S..0:0 ody er sieios 


68—Prince Rupert.......... 


Beef Pork Bacon 

op el) Bale etd Rie bn Be 4 
“4 ud B16 aoe ve bs ; ; 5 
8 18 [/e8/— 1) .| 32] 28 | 8 | ss | eB | 48 
aol ecg! go] es |] ac] cs de [| oa | 8S6] e455 ] 2d 
a Toke] os Um Am 2D Sa a2 gi- A Wes qe 
BE| 38/25/28) 68| FE | BE | $2 | seh) E88) Ee 
— ex o 

D [on] loa B 7) > = ic D ea a 
cents | cents | cents | cents j cents cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
34-7 | 29-6 | 27-7 | 21-6 | 17-1 23°9 30-1 22 °2 26-6 38-0 43-0 
35°8 | 80-7 | 27-7 | 238-4 | 18-1 17-6 20°2 20-4 25-3 36:5 40-5 
39-3 | 31-3 | 29-8 | 24-5 | 20-9 18-7 27:5 29°8 27 36 39-5 
31-7 | 30 24-2 | 20 LG 5ii| eh eee ae Goes 28-3 23:4 34-8 37-5 
30-5 | 28-7 | 22-2 | 20 16-4 15 25 25 25 37-5 42-8 
38-7 | 29-3 | 30 21-9 | 18-8 16-7 23°3 27°8 25-5 35-4 88-7 
35 30 25 22 18 20 25 25 25 40 45 
40 35 35 SAH MEREs LA ee cmc aan ae 30 25-6 34-5 39-2 
32:5 | 30 ay Re) PVE CM 1S (7 SUIS Pee | Dep ae Cane 29 23-1 34-2 40 
34-7 | 28-3 | 26-6 | 20-9 | 15-8 16-2 26:2 27°79 25°4 38-0 42-1 
32-5 | 27-5 | 217 | 17-8 1 138°5 |... ho sl 29-7 25-8 37-8 42-8 
39-2 | 28-2 | 29-7 | 20-7 | 15-3 15-7 27-3 27-9 24-1 35-2 40-1 
37 32-5 | 30 26-2 | 19-2 By Gol ASR oe ( 27°5 26°6 36-6 40-6 
30 25 24-8} 18-8} 15 J........ 25 25-7 25 42-5 45 
29-1 | 27-3 | 27-0 | 18-7 | 13-9 20-1 27-0 24-4 24-6 35-0 39-3 
29-5 | 28-3 | 25-2 | 19-4 | 13-5 21-6 26-4 23-5 25-3 35-2 41-4 
30 27-2 | 29-2 | 19-3 | 13-8 22°5 25°6 24-2 26-2 86-7 42 
35 32-5 | 32-5 | 24-2 | 14-5 20 30 27-7 25-3 35-2 39-5 
24-3 | 24-3 | 23 15-7 | 12 16-8 23°3 21-2 24-2 87-7 44 
22-5 | 22-2 | 22 16-3 | 138-1 23°3 25 20°4 20-2 82-5 35 
30 30 30 18 ia) at Aiea st Spe 25 28 20 bo bagdeee. 2 lee 
24 23-7 | 21-7 | 17.6 1 13:3 22 30 20-7 24-8 36 36-5 
35-8 | 30-9 | 32-3 | 19-5 | 15-6 17-6 31-5 25-8 25-2 33 39 
31-1 | 26-6 | 27-3 | 19-3 | 14-1 16-6 26-2 25-8 25-4 33°3 36-9 
36-0 | 30-7 | 28-6 | 22-8 | 18-1 26-2 29-7 2a°6 27-4 30°7 48-0 
33°1 | 27-5 | 27 21-1 | 13-9 22°9 28-8 26 25-5 36-4 40-3 
36-2 | 30-4 | 29-4 | 21-6 | 17-1 21-1 29-3 27 26 38-7 43-5 
33°6 | 28-2 | 27-1 | 21-9 | 16-1 20 26-3 25-2 25 31 86-2 
33-6 | 28-6 | 29-8 | 23-2 | 15-8 26-7 33°3 27-4 23 40-1 43-4 
36°3 | 32 30 23-3 | 19-5 29-5 a2 31 30 35-4 39°5 
35-6 | 31-2 | 27-6 | 21-6 | 19-7 27-8 30-3 25-9 28 36 40-2 
33-6 | 28-3 | 26-3 | 22-6 | 19-8 27-5 27-5 27-2 27-2 35-8 41-1 
36-8 | 30 29-4 | 21-4 | 18-8 26-6 82°2 26:5 28-7 37°8 42-1 
387-8 | 34 32-2 | 23-2 | 17-2 27:5 35 28-2 30 36 89-7 
35 31-4 | 29-3 | 22-6 | 16-9 27 28 27-7 27-8 32°6 35-2 
37-7 | 32-9 | 31-8 | 22-9 | 19-2 29-5 26-7 28-1 31:3 36-4 42-6 
37-5 | 32 29-7 | 23-2 | 19 26-8 Bat 27-5 30 33 37-1 
36 31 28-7 | 24 19-3 25 32-5 PAPOT LN leaped oF 37-5 40-1 
34-4 | 29-6 | 28-2 | 23-4 | 19-9 27°7 26 25-2 30 32-7 36 
35-8 | 31-7 | 25-9 | 23-2 | 19-4 27°5 30 >A a fell Were g sare Ak 80-2 34-7 
38-7 | 33-5 | 29-3 | 24-2 | 19 25-8 29 26-3 27-6 34-4 37-5 
35 29-5 | 26-5 | 22-1 | 20-4 26-8 31-2 25-3 25 85-3 39-1 
37-4 | 31-9 | 31-1 | 23-4 | 18-2 26°1 28-2 27-6 25-4 34-6 39-1 
35-8 | 31-2 | 27 23-3 | 19-5 25-6 29 26-8 23 34-5 38-3 
35-3 | 30-5 | 26-3 | 23-4 | 17-4 27-4 29-2 25-6 27-5 34-6 37-7 
34-1 | 27-7 | 27-5 | 22 16-9 26-9 31-4 26-9 25 34-7 38-7 
37 31-3 | 28-1 | 23-3 | 20-8 29 31:3 28-8 27-7 32-5 38-2 
35 30 25 22-2 | 18-4 26-6 22-2 25-7 25 36-4 41-8 
42-5 | 35-7 | 32 25 16-2 27 34 26-5 26-2 35-9 38-7 
39-3 | 34 32-8 | 26 18-3 28-5 25 35 30-3 38:5 40-8 
34-5 | 29-6 | 26-5 | 20-2 | 16-9 ]........1........ 30 28 35-6 41 
35-2 | 30-8 | 28-6 | 23-4 | 16-7 26-2 30°5 29-2 26-2 36-8 39-6 
36 31-2 | 28-2 | 21-6 | 16 25-4 31-7 27-4 29-3 36-2 41-7 
35 26-5 | 28 24 19 74 COED Rae ama 80-5 31-2 43-3 50 
34-7 | 27-6 | 25-4 | 20-6 | 17-3 21-9 31-2 28-6 27-1 39-5 45-1 
34-2 | 26-8 | 26-2 | 19-6 | 15-6 20-4 28-9 25°5 25°38 40-4 46-4 
35:9 |. 27-2 | 28-2 | 19-5 | 16-3 20°4 29 25 27°5 40-7 45-7 
32-4 | 26-4 | 24-1 | 19-6 | 14-9 20-4 28:7 25-9 23 40 47-1 
82°83 | 22-5 | 24-9 | 29-3 | 15-1 22°1 31-7 25-1 24-6 44-1 49-7 
32°5 | 25-7 | 23 17-7 | 15-4 20-1 31-7 24-7 22-7 43-7 47-9 
30 30 25 22 15 25 30 25 25 42-5 48-7 
32-9 | 26-2 | 24-9 | 18-6 | 15 20-7 32-2 25 23-3 45-6 50 
33-8 | 28 25-7 | 18-8 | 15 22-4 33 25-8 27-5 | 44-4 52 
33°2 | 26-9 | 24-4 | 19-6 | 15-8 20°4 33°0 26-8 20-1 42-2 48-3 
31-7 | 25-8 | 25-5 | 19-7 | 17-2 23°3 33 25-7 26-9 44-6 52-3 
36°5 | 30 23-5 | 23-5 | 15 26-5 35 31:5 25 45-2 51-2 
33-1 | 27-3 | 26-8 | 19-2 | 15-4 23-7 34-3 26-2 26-6 41-5 37-1 
381-9 | 25-5 | 24-3 | 17 15-9 22 31 26:3 80-8 41 46-9 
33 25-7 | 22 18-7 | 15-7 21-5 31-5 24-2 26 38-7 43-8 
38-0 | 31-7 | 29-6 | 22-5 | 19-8 27°2 37-5 30-4 29-3 48-2 53-4 
38 30 28 20 15 ZO mA ae oes 25 29-3 49 da 
40 35 35 Qa eet ee reraters dime arte tend ines ot clese-4 28-3 48 52-5 
37-6 | 32-6 | 31-8 | 25-7 | 23-5 28-1 40 34 29°6 50-1 58-9 
35-8 | 30-1 | 27-6 | 20-9 | 19 27-4 34 29-2 30°6 44-3 52 
37-9 | 30-4 | 28-8 | 19-9 | 19-9 26°6 37°3 29°8 28-7 45-2 50-7 
389-2 | 32-5 | 29 23-5 | 21-6 28-1 34-5 28 26 47-5 51-2 
38°3 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 24 23°3 30 42-5 SiN gael ter tot — 48-8 53-3 
37-5 | 31 28-5 | 21 16-5 25 36°5 35 32:7 52-5 58-3 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 











c Price in bulk lower. 








Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per Ib. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1929 
Fish Eggs Butter 
a a} Kf i=] ee a s 
rel = = - & iS) ae ae) a AS a 
be Qs ke 4 @ 2 Su ad 2 aoe = 
avi | $e | ct) 8 | 8. | « | 3 2 al es | 32. (88..1 fe [S28 | 3k 
Ca eek OA Bore eae os 72.) §. one oe ae Ase |-aos| (a Bess. hig 
Bas | S82 /Gag] sf] so | Bee] gh [SEs] Fe 2 Sg Ce ao| 25 | -82|) 23 
© : 12s i be Of w SB ty ae 77 ao ‘do - San S| 
gwPe i aaeolseel] s 2d | Ooo S |88ss| PS | eas loSSs| 45 | RES] SE 
rs) es = a a |e E 5 Se tue a) 4 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
37°8 22°4 60-2 48-4 12-5 44-1 48-3 
31-0 22°79 64-5 54-9 12-0 45-79 51-2 
27-1 21-8 65 54-1 | b12-14 45 47-8 | 1 
32-7 20-9 61-7 52-6 12 45-8 51-8 | 2 
32-2 22 59 53-6 10 45 50-2 | 3 
a-c 
25°6 23-2 72-5 57-6 |12.5 13.3 41-7 50-4] 4 
35 25:7 60 hole aan ene, Sale 51 55-71 5 
33°5 22-8 68-7 56-6 12 45-4 51-1 | 6 
30 22-2 51-7 42-8 10-12 39-7 45-6 | 7 
35°2 25°2 63-4 51-8 12-1 4i-d 48-3 
34:6 22-6 67-5 51-5 10-12 47 49-418 
40 21-9 66-6 51-6 | al3-5 45-1 49 Gg 
38-7 23-2 64-4 52-3 12 44-2 45-9 110 
27-5 25 Somes Hote deca 12 40 49 11 
oe-1 22°90 63-8 48-9 11-9. 42-2 45°3 
28-9 21:3 69-6 46-7 12-14 41-1 44-§ 112 
33-9 25 64-8 51-7 -14 40 45-2 13 
26°5 20-3 60 47-9 | all-l 41-3 46-4 |14 
32 21-5 58-5 46-2 LO Weulisecrecactees 45-1 {15 
35 20-6 62 48-3 10)... dere 44-6 |16 
35 22 GET: 61-7 10 45 45 17 
30 23-3 58-5 47-1 12 41-6 46-7 |18 
33 20-9 65-7 47-3 14 44.1 46-1 119 
34:2 22-9 63 42-8 13 42-1 44-4 |20 
40-5 21-9 60-3 48-3 312-6 44-7 48-2 
41-4 21-6 74-1 50 13 43-2 47-7 121 
38-6 22-5 59-2 49-8 11 40 46-4 |22 
36-4 19-9 60-3 44.9 11 41-5 45-7 123 
37-1 21-9 51-8 39-3 a3 46-4 47-5 |24 
39-3 24-3 59-4 48-5 10 44.2 47-9 |25 
38-5 22-9 59-3 46-7 12 45 47-5 |26 
38-3 23 53-5 46-4 Jal0-11-4 44-1 48-4 |27 
42 21-1 66-3 50-2 | a13-3 43-2 48-2 128 
43-1 21-4 60 48-7} e138 40 47-3 129 
42-4 20-1 58-6 50 13 46-2 48-6 |30 
46°6 21-2 60-5 49-3 12 44 49-6 131 
39-4 21-2 53-3 46-4 12 46 47-7 132 
40-4 20-7 57-1 53 all-8 46 47-8 33 
42-6 21-1 65-4 53-4 12 44-6 48-2 134 
36°6 19-7 55 47-1 12 44 47-9 135 
34°5 19-7 60 49 12 46 47-4 136 
37-1 20-7 54 47-1 12 44 47-1 |37 
44-2 21-9 55-8 45-8 11 45-7 47-6 {38 
45-8 22-7 59-2 49-9 12 47-5 48-7 {39 
35-2 21-6 55-6 47-7 c12 45-3 48-8 140 
46-6 19-8 62-3 49-3 14 49 49-3 |41 
46-7 23-1 60-8 48-3 12 50 50 = {42 
38-2 20-6 53-2 43-2 12 45-5 47 {43 
41-2 21 66 47 15 «+b. Re 47-7 |44 
36-2 23-5 71-2 53-2 14 44.2 48-4 145 
36 25-4 67-5 53-2 i fy (aa eee 51-7 |46 
37-5 23-2 76-7 49-3 | al6-7 |........ 48-4 |47 
47-7 22-4 62-8 47-8 14 46-5 49-1 {48 
45-5 25 53-6 44-8 | a14-3 ]........ 48-6 149 
40 24-2 57-1 48-1 al4-3 40 49-7 150 
38-0 23-3 63-4 50-2 12-5 42-9 47-0 
44-1 22-2 63-6 49-5 | cl13 43-5 48-5 {51 
31-9 24°3 63-1 50-8 12 42-2 35-5 {52 
38-0 23°5 58°6 44-4 12-8 $9-9 47-2 
36-6 22°8 57-8 45-4] 912-5 37-2 47-2 |53 
35 23-3 53-3 40 a12-5 40 47-2 154 
39°8 24-1 61-8 47-2 13 40-3 45-9 {55 
40-4 23-7 61-6 45-1 13 42 48-5 156 
38-7 22°4 56-7 45-9 12-2 41-7 48-0 
39 24-3 58-5 45-7 12 44-4 49-6 |57 
35-6 23-2 56 46-7 | al2-5 42-5 48-1 |58 
34 21-4 56 43-3 | al2°5 41 46-6 [59 
42-3 22-7 56-6 48 12 40 47-9 160 
42-5 20-5 56-4 45-6 12 40-8 47-8 {61 
40-4 23°79 53-8 46-0 13-1 47-2 50-9 
43-5 26-2 61-2 49-6 | al2-5]........ 50 =|62 
35 25 57-5 50 al4-3 50 52 63 
37-8 25-8 60-2 53-3 | al4-3 50 54-1 164 
44-2 21 46-1 38-5] all-l 46 48-2 165 
36-5 20-7 44-4 39-2 all-1 42-5 47-2 166 
39-3 21 46-3 39-2 | al4-3 46 51-4 |67 
43-7 25 53-7 45 al2-5 50 54-2 |68 
43-3 25 60-8 53-3 | al4-3 46 50-169 
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Canned Vegetables 
- a) : 
~ oO peso! oa } x g x : 
: a = oc $6 | sa | 2 Rote 
os : q a . a= om nN $4 
Bele |4 |ess|¢ |e: Sigel ae, | ok 
i ‘o ‘3 3 dao 2 4 a 
Locality 4B 3. a. ge 8 £e da 8 4 23 a 
82 | Ss | sh | S32] 35 gs | ag | ae | de | gs 
a8 B 2, 3 ry Ss @Q 2 2. za & é & é 
o — oo oe 
=) ses |r ents 
bcentat cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents c 
. 10-5 12-4 15-7 16-9 16-0 
3° 7-7 18-3 0:0 6-3 ae: Se rar 
Dominion (average.................. =. as we ea .| oe 3-9 16: 15:8 6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... Bye = a 5 6-7 0 15-8 15-1 15-8 16 
Sec 88 Nh lal lean al a : aa 5-1 5-9 0 15-4 15-7 te it 
ee ee sok 3 18.3 5 0-5 0-7 12 17-2 15-4 15-4 
ee eta ta. a Sue 8 7 5 6-6 3 is ‘ 15 sf 
4—Hali oe ec eae Sees a or 6-3 5 0. 16-5 20 18 15 
ea ee Nik ea mato A 71 5-3 2-5 15 15-5 HS Bs 
Fo etLd Seiacbicued oo ms] 74] 17] 49] 6 | 103 its| ua| ibe | 
New Brunswick (average).......... > idk he ma as 67 15 18 15-0 15:3 15 
ae Pe ee ae auld 18.5 7 5-7 o5 13 4 2 1 
WoHredentoa I 2] st] a] 6) oe] aes) | gt) ee 
PT —Bathurste ik odes dhccae noe 6 a nie ae FP a. 125 a 15-9 9 
Quebec (average) a SS | Mie as oe ie rt i. 03 13 iss i bt 
12 MEDOCY Gi... b Maal «te nttions + id : 15 
poe FRIVOTS 2ocs bia. «dee ee ok a Ae i! Ae ati 05 125 11 10-1 147 
eee Bee 5 oe ee eA ee ce : 18-1 45 o7 0: 11-7 149 16 i 
NE INC BR a ayh ot fal Gai 5) feslan vile ete: 6/16: eke! eae Stolle (et ‘ ; : : 
ae See Naas eet SRE a/c ee oe ee me a bei hs i i od 123 113 15: 5 
TC CO LUER ESTs a) cl Beiieite; Aho oie, ioflel eeemel ails. ete , . : , : 
ele aes Minos: 8... Ni Joga. 3 30-8 2° 7 na : RS an ae 3 144 147 
Mrontrealics. Sloss dhl... de Gtacean 32-5 [5-3-8 os a on fae a e 
20 Hell rte gee tres 30-3 | 6-8 ; 17-6 5-1 Bee |) Bek) Mer | Bed irs is 
Ontario (average) ele ain'de BOER oe 54 a, 5 7 it U7 15-2 is 15 
21 —Ottawarhe. snes ek. «de tek rl : : 2 
22—Brockville................0008: 30-7 ot Ei. : m7 3 Mi ee 11 133 
3— Kingston... «2. ...Lb.. eee og 6 ae . oe it mt 
a auras bo ae heat a5) oo7| Wi} 45) 55] ud} t7) M2) 142 He 
25—Peterborough.................. 33-1 7: ae a ae tee i. is? Het if3 
—“Oshawah. sch’: = dee oc di eee: 36-8 7:3 ihe ee ae ie ae: 
ae rriltige ik’ aati ee 33 BT nicl | ae | Be | 407 TOI ea Mee th ta? 
ceucti tae ag Ne oe 36-5 16-7-7-3 18-1 4. s8{ 99) Halla ec 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 36-3 1-3 18-9 Bt B68] Oe ae ie i ie 
30—St. Catharines................ 32° oe a ; fe ae : is 
3i—Hamilton...3. 362. 2 eo 35:3 7-3 Be a Ae 7 ne i ic 
39 Branbiorils ......a0..4.8/De.. 34-3 6-7-8 d 7 ar 5 Hg] 1h | it ik ie 
0 eee «6 § Qs se a e : l ; 2 : 
a cei to ae Fae 35-8| 7-3] 18 46] 2] U4} Ba] i6) 12] 145 
ab isitebonen, aa ot ae 32.7 G7 fh «178 4 53) 10-6) iia) i Ma] 14 
36--Woodstosk..... 21... .805... 92-5 (AeTateS th LT 4-3 Bp] 08 | ia | te 1 tad 1 ae 
ai=Citratiord.,......4.... Woh. 32-6 WS | 1 48.5 4-2 6-4] 12 8-1] 15-9 | 15-3] 15-7 
Sietondot:L,... 6.26. . 1 Re. 39-9 13-7-7-3.1) 18 5 5-7) i 12-8} 11) 15 15-1 
30S “Fhomas..... 41... 41065... 32-9 17-3-8-7 | 18-3 a5 6 12 | 18-4) 15-4) 15 | de 
20-Ghathamis,...:.. din. L sdk. 32-7 &7 Ve 17-9 a4 el) WOT Mas || tack Ut taee 1h Mag 
sie AWindsor s4.:. 1.048. 4 bee 32-8] 8-9-3] 18-5 4-5 6-1] 10-8) 14 14-9) 14-7] 148 
hO-Sornin-. A. cho 4 Boi 36-3 |7-3-8 18-5 4. 6-8] 12-5) 13 | 1 15-9] 15-4 
43—Owen Sound................... 33-8 16-7-7-3 | 18-5 3-9 5 O-5]/ 18-11) 16) |) 15-8 |) 157 
Ad North) Bay..ce. les ode sete. 34-4 7:3 16-5 ae &, oe ae a “a ie 
45 —Snd bury hes ities cede o 35-1 8-8-7 16-9 es Be Pi tes Lae a ae 
46 Gobel t.2 ook o. Sok as do eee 36°7 8-3 18 g3 ech ae ae ae ni ea 
Bt iimniaing .. . b Mcebe Sue. 31-8 8-3 Te oi 5 10-0 12 1:3 bl 1-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32-9 8 = a ee o, ie ah ae 
49--PortiArtour..) suki 4. Sods... 31-8 6 ee zie pel Ae! oe i eet y 
50—Fort William.................. 32-9 fs : 17- i ae A be He Ae ey we 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-8 . ae: 4 mee ree re ate at he 
51-Winnipeg sh: 2.4... les. de deeae os 36-5 |6-4-7 ps8 ibe ee ‘et ee iE 
§2-—Brandontes...:.4..4kh os de Hoe o 35-1 6-3-7 bee ee oH Ae ah ih 8 < 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 35-1 8-1 6 : as apa ee a 6 
§3—Reginay 02: .b, Riki. as Baidhe. 34-3 8-8-4 |........ ne ia o4 ae 7 S - 
54—Prince Albert.................. 34-7 SR] ieee Cae ee Cp as ee ~~ - 
55—Saskatoon... 0s, det. oak dailiow 2 34-8 8 19 Be ee ne ee es ford tied 
56—Moose Jaw...............00000- 36-4 8 a a o2 He es nae ics ised 
Alberta (average)................... 36-2 8-6 : es ft 1 ~~ el ibd es 
57--Medicinea Hat: ... 2%... A: daghie - 36 8-9 19 b-2 6-7 12-8 li-4 18-2 21-2 19 
§8—Drumbeller.., . 23. fms. Job. dies « 40 8-9 a Ae 6-5 2:5 7 17-7 18-3 21 
59-——Hdmonton. ....).4,.nla.0. decease. 34-2 8 : a ms Aa ae 1:8 +5 wet 
BO Gal eary teh. kc Seki.» Hs Baek 36-3 8 19-6 : a HS 10-3 17-2 18-2 18-4 
61—Lethbridge..... is: Pb thane My tate 34-5 8-10 M7 e 6-3 0-2 0-4 16-6 16-6 17-7 
British Columbia (average) 35-8 9-5 — at ie La 16 18-4 is 
G2 —AREINIC.., 6.01 wh chek tion cetee 35-6 10 19 5 “a ed i ae e 
43—Belson. We...:. his. deen 37 10 18-6 5-6 6-4 0. 0-5) 16 20-5 | 20-5 
Gh raill: 0k...) 2 bh. Ween C 37-5 9-3 18-8 4-9 6-7 9-3 g3| 15 | 185] 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 36-1 |8-3-9-5 23 oe me oe on oe a spe 
G6—Vancouver: .... lich. db ehie es 34-3 18-3-9-5 21-6 me ae 6 ie eb rr 
Bi=-VACtOria ws: ..4 etki. te stete 34-7 10 23-5 5-2 : a a a ae aa 
68-——Nanaimoy, ..0) kG hie. os ok abs + « 37-2 8-9 22-5 = z- is M2 Wes 18 R 
69—Prince Rupert................. 34-2 10 25 5-8 
itt Saath aii aka lid cs SM eile aM SS Sil he le SA ds OE 
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Potatoes Apples 
i?) 
= . ap 
fe a ; s) . 3 - I 
‘d wi eo 2 ord = >, 3 fg ’ 
. ae # A 3. Ste iH Bd 4 os # 
sa | ae Somes lee | tare (Se hasee |) ga) | se | se 
HoEs| Sie Z 2 Sala Siskh a Se Bern | Sg 2.9 B. a8 ee 
Tc 7° i = ° Rog eas go8§ S oy 3 8 8 xy Pia 
aoe ard 4 3 St 8,00 Od | -S 6.5 a eh: e ee Ey he 
ss8) SE] & | s | #8 | £5 | Be [gsc] & | ge | BS | ga | 58 
~Q fo) Ay Ay Fe ca) Ay Se Ss 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
10-6 97,1] 1-279 . : : 15-9 19-5 73°8 26-6 63-9 42-9 
10-9 3-1) 1-116 al: : 14-9 18-9 V1.4 27°38 71-6 41-9 
10-1 6-8 1-046 : : 15-9 19-8 60 26-2 70 © 45 1 
10 7 1-178 : 13-6 17-2 75 ORS ie Ae cht. c ASRS AEebe 2 
10-4 6:9 -842 : 14-9 19-4 75 27-5 69 40 3 
10-1 7-1 958 14-1 19-8 72 25-3 62°3 39-2 | 4 
10 7:7 1-50 16-5 200) Re: 52 30 87-5 50 5 
9-4 6:9 1-171 : : 14-6 17-4 75 25-9 69:3 35-1 | 6 
9-5 6-8 65 : : 13-7 16-3 64-7 26 60 37-5 | 7 
10-2 7-3 | 87-5 . . 14-4 18-7 43-5 26°5 63-0 46-4 
10-7 7-1 *888 Q. 15-1 18:8 83-3 26-9 61-7 50 8 
10 a 1-117 , 12-5 17-7 63-3 24-2 55-6 40-7 | 9 
10 6-9 °843 : 13-9 18:3 74 26-3 71-8 44-8 |10 
10 8 65 : 16 20h Pleas. doce QSET «leurs. 50 11 
10-1 7-5 | 1-238 . . . : 16-6 18-0 48-7 26-9 68-8 40-8 
11-9 8-3 1-117 . : . 16-5 18-3 85 25-2 70-1 38-3 412 
11-2 9-6 1-341 18-5 18-3 82-5 29-1 72-5 41-2 |13 
9-7 2 1-116 : : : 16-1 17-4 71-3 26:9 67-8 41-9 |14 
10-1 8 1-21 : : 16-2 19-6 80 25-6 75 40-2 }15 
9-7 6-2 1-403 : 17°4 14 75 25-7 60 40-7 ]16 
9 5 1-375 . 18-3 20 eget Te SOME es chs 45 17 
8:7 7-5 | 1-319 . . 15-8 17-8 91-4 29 71-2 42-5 118 
10-3 7°6 1-092 . : 15-8 17 84-3 25°7 67-2 37-1 119 
10-6 7°8 1-17 : : : 15-1 20 59-8 25 66-2 40-5 |20 
19-8 7-4) 1-196 . : : 15-8 19-7 73°8 26°3 61-1 39-5 
11-1 8 1-22 : . 15-7 20-7 69-1 28-8 63 40-5 |21 
9-4 8-1 1-27 : 15 18-7 70 25 59-7 41-6 |22 
10 8-1 1-18 . 15-2 18-8 83 24 62 40-9 123 
10-9 for 1-26 : : 13-1 19-2 77-2 26-2 60-7 36-4 124 
10-8 7-4 1-089 14-8 19-8 71-5 26-9 60 36-5 125 
10-1 6-7 1-06 . : . 15 20-3 79-5 25-8 57-4 41-3 |26 
j1-1 7°7 989 : 16-7 19-2 74-8 26-6 62-8 36-3 {27 
9-9 if 1-08 : . 15 19-4 70-4 25-1 58-1 38.128 
11-7 7-2 1-20 . : : 16-6 20-7 85 VAG? all as te Soe 39 29 
10-7 6:9 1-282 . 15-3 19-6 74-8 23-9 54-7 39-4 130 
11-2 7°3 1-053 : . 14-8 18-5 75°83 24-4 60 39-7 31 
10:2 7-5 942 : 15-3 18-1 62 PEE (al rete abe 38-2 132 
11 Z 1-07 : : 14-6 20 71-7 24-4 65 36-9 13 
11-5 8-2 °975 : . 15-3 19-8 63-7 27-1 54-2 36-3 134 
12-1 7°5 1-19 . : : 14-3 18-3 62 24°5 62 35-6 135 
8-5 8 1-07 . 16-7 16-3 79 25 55 36 36 
11-4 6-2 1-21 15-4 20-5 80 25-5 61-2 39-9 137 
10-9 6-9 996 : : : 14-7 ISsOrb Aa he 2EED cistern sans BA on bie: 
10-6 8-3 1-011 : . 1.-8 20-1 86-7 27-5 60 39-3 [39 
9-3 5-1 98 : : : 14-9 19-5 80-7 26-4 69-3 36-1 |40 
10-5 5-5 1-02 : Arie : 16-4 19 65 25-6 60 40-7 |41 
10-5 7-1 °942 . : 15-8 17-1 70 28-1 63-3 44 42 
10-6 6-6 1-28 : . 15-5 21 78-3 30-6 71 39-3 143 
11-4 7-2 1-28 : : 16-2 18-9 62-5 26-4 52-5 41-7 |44 
11-5 10-4 1-4] . 17-7 19-9 79 26-7 68-2 43 45 
12-1 8-7 1-75 : : 20-8 20:6 81-5 28-7 67°5 47-5 146 
il 8-2 1-67 : 16-5 20 80 27-5 59 41-5 |47 
9-5 7-3 1-48 : 17-7 021-7 73-3 29-3 62:5 49 148 
12-1 6-5 1-493 : : . 16-1 22-5 67-1 27-1 62-8 40-7 149 
11-3 7 1-429 : : . : 16-7 22-9 66-4 26-6 59 41-4 150 
10-5 6-2 | 1-200 : 5 . 16-5 21-2 74-1 26-8 62-4 44.2 
10-4 6-1 1-35 ‘ . 16-2 21-8 74 26°3 58-2 44-3 151 
10-6 6-2 1-05 : . 16-8 20-5 74-1 27-3 66:5 44-1 152 
11-2 7-0] 1-565 : 17-7 21-9 73-6 26-1 63-6 48-7 
11-9 6-6 1-76 : 17 21-4 71 27 63 47-5 |53 
12-3 7-4 1-82 : : 19-2 23 74-2 25-8 63-3 50-8 154 
10-7 6-9 1-26 : 16-7 21-1 74-2 25-5 64-5 50 =(|55 
9-7 7-1 1-42 : 17-7 22 75 26-2 63-5 46-6 |56 
12-0 6-1} 1-520 : 17-0 20-7 72-9 26-7 65-4 49-5 
11-9 6 1-71 : 3- 18 21-6 75 28-1 72°1 51-4 |57 
12-5 6-7 1-92 17-5 23-3 78-3 28-3 68-3 53-3 |58 
11-6 5-7 1-04 : 16-2 18-9 70-4 25-4 58-8 48-8 159 
12-6 6 1-67 : 17-3 19-9 74-7 27-3 65-3 48-8 |60 
11-2 5-9 1-26 16-2 20 66-2 24-5 62-5 45 61 
10-5 6-2 | 1-765 : : 15-4 19-0 72-5 27-3 63-8 50-1 
11-1 6:2 1-71 . 16-2 19-5 77-5 31-5 71 50 62 
11-6 7 2-07 16 20 78 34 66 54 63 
8-8 6-1 1-94 : 15 20 75 25 61-7 50 =«—(|64 
10:8 5-6 1-35 : : 15-2 17-2 68-3 24-8 62 45-6 165 
10-5 5-7 1-45 : : 13-5 16-8 65-4 24-3 58-1 43 66 
10-1 6-1 1-67 : : 14-1 18-1 72-3 26-1 60-4 47-2 167 
10-2 6-2 1-78 : 16 20 68-7 27-5 66-2 53-3 |68 
11-2 6-7. 2:15 : 17-5 20 75 25 65 57-5 69 
 ——————————————————————————— 
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Locality 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (2verage....... 


1—Sydney 


ee 


2—New Glasgow..... ¥: 


7_P.El 


se reercorseeeesr 


Cr a ee 


ee ee 


Pe GiaHsttotown 
New Brunswick (average) 
$—Moncton 
9—St. John 


er 


ee a 


Quebec (average).......... 


12—Quebec 


15—Sorel... 


ee ee 


17—St. J is atch: By 
18—T hetford Mies... 
19—Montreal............. 


20—Hull.... 


i ee ey 


Ontario (average).......... 


21—Ott 


awa 


see ee ee oes eres 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 


26— shawa 


see ee ees 


CC ee ee ee ry 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 


33—Galt... 
34—Guelph 


Ce oe rd 


i er a ry 


35—Kitchener............ 


42—Sarnia.. 


ee a) 


ee 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 


46—Cobalt 


rd 


50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 

51—Winnipeg............: 

52—Brandon............. 
Saskatchewan (average)... 


53—Regina 


ee oe 


54—Prince Albert....... 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Alberta (average) 


eeeseeces 


57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 


59—Edmonton 
60—Calgary 


British Columbia (aver’ ge) 
62—Fernie................ 


seers c ee eecees 


tee ec ees coe es 


65—New Westminster. A 


66—Vancouver 
67—Victoria 
68—Nanaimo 

nee Rupert 


ee oeeeesosoees 





eevee eeeeee 


ay 


ster ewes 


Sugar. 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Granulated, 
Yellow, 


—_—_——— | | | | | | LN LF FS 


cents | cents 


7-5 
a 4 


x 
pe 


Pb T EH DATO Co COM ATR © GO COD DD COCO COMA ATO MEATCONDTGO ROG PITA CoAT “TNO NO Gu Con aaa 


SUIW COD NTH DADO O MIWA 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


C9 C0 CORD es CRD TIS AT re ee peng 


ATOOD RRR TD PRO 00 COCR RAO SAO ABD AEG AHS Co 00 ATT I ND ATO Co EEO EM D ADEN 


Tea (kind most sold), 
per lb. 


fk pet ek fad fet fh fom 


Vinegar, spirit. 
g XXX, per quart. 


bo > bo Co Ores Gt 
et it Ea 


29 69 09 69 69.69 69.69 69 09 69 C9 HE C9 9.09 69 HE 69 69 69 C9 GO DD 69 69 C9 69 69 69 OO 69 9 69 09 69 G9 ND HE 69 C9 09 09 C9 09 C9 HR CO 09 C9 09 HE 09 69 C9 09 09 CO COR CO HR OD CO CODD CO CO ODED CO MOD RODDED C08 
NNWOWOMSRAAH PB BREE HWNWNOBWOHANDNMADH AUBHA AYES SREADwOROE PHOMORUOAD Sor meme Mi ame 


ure, black, 


Cream of tartar, 


Pepper, 
ground, per lb, 


per lb. 


per Ib. 


Starch, laundry, 


standard, per bar 





Soap, laundry, 
Anthracite coal 
per ton 





eooeeececreres 


1 Go a2 29 Ft 


a i ary 


a0) e el ahe fa eee ® 


Oeste arse peter we ot heme ge bo oe CS TA®APAST CO SIRS HMdoaAne rv 


a fe W 0 an we ee oe 
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ee 


eee eer en eewe 


on 


Ce Oe ee re 


eRe eee ae an te 


als) ala web Ww erela se 


ed 


eee hee e ee toe 


OU > OF 


ee ed 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


others $40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in ball): 


8s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1929 
Wood » Rent 
- rr ERE (<) Ar —ae 
: 8 % 28 aq 8 a] ao S o 
eer a « 2s =H ~ be »e hal 
3 i Hs | 80 | Ge | Sez S (8<| geese eeeese 
Bs 3 Se Bas | 86 | B88 a |g8|eob8s ldo cae 
ce o oh ahs nt She ae! 3 S258. S294 
£38 ‘a S 8 32 2 ob S28 8 [sal Acer a leaaeee a 
—Q 6) je) es DQ n Oo ja | a D 
$ $ & ce. jc $ 
10-077 12-958 12-079 14-524 8-870 10-981 31-0 |11-6 27-773 19-933 
8-835 12-015 9-400 10-250 6-300 6-950 33-3 |11-9 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 33-85 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
CO A en ieee. Sead tee ae de. cae 8-00 32° 110 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 LD: SPR abba gi 32 {15 {10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
10.50-11.50 |d11-60-14-50 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 35 10 |80-00-40-00 }20-00-25-00 | 4 
SRE EE 10-50-11-50 9-00 9-50 5-50 6-00 35 12-5|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 }d12-50 15-75 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 30 15 120-00-26-00 }10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 ue 11-375 6-750 8-250 31-3 {11-9 27-000 19-250 
210.00-12-00 213-00 28-0 210-00 27-00 28-00 232-35112-7|30-00—-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11- 7B 14-00 13. O0- 16. 00 14- 00-17. 00 | 600--8-00} 7- 50-10- 0} 8- 00-9: 00 30-33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-0@-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7 CDi Bee (aa ot 30 = {18 25-00 18-00 |10 
UPS RE Riserets. 6 oer 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 30 12 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-629 13-958 14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 29-3 |10-6 23-333 15-188 
10-00 13-50 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 30 =‘ J11-7/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 30 |10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 {13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
OO Ob EX Lake. o. c16.00-18.67 |c17.33-20.00 | 10-67 €13 +33 30 {10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
PI. RES. odes eee WES tees 2 CIGEG7 ¢[eteeachate c12-00 26 {9-6 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
oo Ta ie eg ea 15-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 26-28 }10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
ae ee 15:00 | [Sine ite 018-00, 45.'.daee8% c10-50 30 =—|15 15-00 10-00 j18 
11-90 |13-50-14-50 |14.00-16.00}16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00)12- Ole 00 35 {10 |25-00-40-00 }16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 | c16-00 c17-23 -00 9-00 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-673 12-091 13-083 15-845 9-931 12-322 29-1 |10-7 29-196 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {21 
OR 20R2 TST EI DPS, ae: CLE COMP ee c14-80 30 ©|10 {18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 122 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {23 
12-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 33 10 |20-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 125 
Ser Be on Oo Ph oe 8B Bab cial (Comer kan bth BO Geneseo) DRO aise Iie iar co me tat 28-30 | 9-8]25-00-40-00 {20-00-30-00 26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 30 10 418-00-25-00 }13-00-18-00 }27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 30 8-3 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
gz 210-75 g g g g 230 410 }25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {29 
g 210.00-11 .00 g gz g g 228 |10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 30 
9-00 12-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 25 9 |25-00-35-00 18-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 11-00 15-00 17-00 13-00 15-00 28 10 }25-00-85-00 }15-00-25-00 132 
10-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 27 10 |25-00 16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 411-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 27 10 |24-00-30-00 }16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 410-00-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 26-30 | 8-3]85-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 [35 
11-00-12-50 12-00 10-00 c15-00 6-00 c9-00 25-27 110 }26-00-32-00 }20-00-25-00 136 
ee eMC R. <MEPEEL Sch... [ee AR ee. oeMene cs ee CEM NFR els SRM Pe eltaie ee: Soin Gee.» |'s) due wfMcslious io waagailis, sasba lene 10-3130-00—40-00 }19-00-25-00 |37 
T2200 RE Q0-1 200 sees See C18 -00 cae’. soc, c11-25 24-25 |13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-380-00 138 
9-50 |10-25-12-00 |14.00-15.00 C20: OOMNBR IER Ste... Saute ee 25 15 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 139 
10:00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 }.......... C20 D0 pelrak somites c18-00 28 12-5}25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 |40 
210-00 212-00 g c & £26.00 zg ce & g22-00 30 =}10-3}40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-50-15-00 |.......... 16-002 eth. 28% 10-00 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 [42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 30 9-7}15-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 1/43 
LOR OO eee eee we ol: 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 35 12 |80-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 13°50 GIFS ees C15 .00217:25) 12a) ee c10.50-15.00 30 13 Rn 25-00 445 
12-00 }11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 {c12.00-15.00 27-30 15 fa 00 14-00 |46 
16-00 1G200" "Torom. » sce 15-00 |7-00-7-50 12-00 35 12-5 25-00-35-00 147 
11-00 1O<O0250FaN a. Lis. CLIS7HE SSH. sec8 c9-75 30 10 }25- 00-20- 00 |15-00-20-00 48 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 c11-50 35 8-3}25 -00—40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 9-50 30 10 |25-00—40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 IG 425s 5. SI Be 9-250 10-125 32-5 |14-0 35-006 24-500 
12-00 15905 I [al BPP ol [Men ave Sera 10-50 11-50 30 13 135-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |d16-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 85 15 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-500 8-000 11-875 8-333 10-375 34-4 114-2 35-000 23-750 
9-00-13-00 14-756 U2. ier 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 35 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
9-00-10-00 20:00 16°50 i8-00 5-00 6-50 35 11-7}25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 30-35 {15 35-00 25:00 {55 
10-00 1G 70. siete Ss ences ue 05 015-00) loo. oes athens c14-00 35 15 35-00 20-00 456 
6-813 2 tal ide ER Set gears antes eg nh Balin 11-000 32-1 |12-1 30-000 21-750 
g g g g g g 11-7 25-00 {18-00-20-00 {57 
FIG btete see steg oe aie Ane Bao cperenidty otede mab tale “| Mecensil a sie nine 12-00 35 15 r z 58 
h5-00-6-00 TG UO" gee seca] aes. ster ee 8s 6-00 8-00 35 12 35: 25-00 . 159 
h8-50-11-50 10250 ep rere Ae hel. MelaeS a. bile. eer e ot 13-00 28-5 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
a S000. G00 Tt eaictadas ful aeencenl ats biases a eat liaise PE cincpiile> os sy cele > c+ gape seen 30 12 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-247 i bh a ee eae Ae 9-500 10-458 j35-6 |13-2 26-250 20-625 
OsloabiulD betas Gaede. Aabeaa eh « ete 5 ~ Gaeta sis» ie 12-00 16-00 40 15 20-00 18-00 62 
9-50-11 -50 [12-80-15250 Joon - 00 oof teen e wciee nee 9-50 12-50 40 |12-5}22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 LEO SE Rese apace As Roe soe 9-00 11-25 37-5 112 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 11.508 be. A thee... netlist sos ekt. Shoe 5-50 35 13 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 i Ni GPSS Eel js iy amt, [hs a pr | ee een 7°50 35 10-5}29-00- 25-00 166 
10-55-11 -50 GOO Fat, . Meee. [ee ee ree ees 7-50 10-00 27 14 |20-0 -22-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
BoM Rete  ccceurct corer sMeee She e+ Lets eaters wis fesetSehaye Staainlfia = « visjeia eie'ais » 35 13 -3}22-00-3.'-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12D Ooh es ae Fv ey mee es sat ee Sse gal fee eee ree ey ea aN PEE A See RN (Seca cy alte ley Se 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 [69 
gp her price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. Im 


ouses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Chuncane houses $20 
76867—93 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 


Reconstructed number with prices in 1926 as equal to 100; previous index number with prices in 1913 as equal to 100. 
_=SSeSNeNNee—0—0oj0“e(+vo30330(0_@—>9—owxO00—=qmaon99n*RmummRT eee 





1926=100 1913=100 
Commodities Number Number 
of Jan., Dec., an., of an., Dec., Jan., 
com- 1928 1928 1929 com- 1928 1928 1929 
modities modities 
Allcommodities sus Ske. oo. saoe ae ke _ 602 97-3 94-5 94°5 236 151-3 146-7 146-7 
I. Vegetable Products............. 124 95-2 86-5 87-4 67 157-7 141-5 143-0 
II. Animals and their Products..... 74 106-1 108-6 106-4 50 146-1 150-0 147-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPROGUGCTSine yn ee Ae nes ae 60 95-4 93-1 93 -2 28 171-0 163-9 164-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOI. | sates Se ee Ae 5 aes 44 98-5 98-5 97-9 21 154-4 154-6 153-7 
V. Iron and its Products........... 39 93-7 93-0 93-3 26 141-7 140-5 141-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
IPrOdUugtB:... fascc. 16 been es as 15 90-0 92-3 93-6 15 95-0 97-3 98-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPLOUUCtS 5. aan ea ete ed titers 73 93-7 94-4 94-4 16 170-2 172-5 172-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Feo ae 73 96-9 94-3 94-4 13 151-0 147-4 147-6 


a a aa a a A ee Ne a, Oe 


(Continued from page 236) 

1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 185.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 
gas, 19138, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1923, 
163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8: 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1: 


1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices which had declined during the 
latter part of 1928 were somewhat higher at 
the beginning of January, sirloin steak aver- 
aging 34.7 cents per pound as compared with 
34.6 cents for December, rib roast averaging 
27.7 cents per pound as compared with 27.1 
cents for December, and shoulder roast aver- 
aging 21.6 cents per pound as compared with 
21.3 cents in December. Veal was up in the 
average from 238.4 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber to 23.9 cents in January. Mutton and 
pork showed little change, while bacon declined, 
being down from an average of 39 cents per 
pound in December to 38.4 cents in January. 
In fresh fish, cod steak was slightly higher, 


while white fish declined somewhat. Lard de- 
clined from an average of 22.6 cents in De- 
cember to 22.4 cents in January. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal deciine, 
fresh averaging 60.2 cents per dozen in Janu- 
ary as compared with 64.1 cents in December 
and cooking averaging 48.4 cents per dozen in 
January as compared with 50.8 cents in De 
cember. Lower prices were reported for prac- 
tically all localities. Milk prices were steady. 
Both dairy and creamery butter were higher, 
the former averaging 44.1 cents per pound in 
January as compared with 43.7 cents in De- 
cember and the latter averaging 48.3 cents per 
pound in January as compared with 47.8 cents 
in December. Cheese averaged slightly higher 
at 33.8 cents per pound. 

Bread and flour were unchanged, the former 
at an average price of 7.7 cents per pound and 
the latter at an average price of 5.0 cents per 
pound. Rolled oats was slightly higher at 6.3 
cents per pound as compared with 6.2 cents in 
December, Rice was up from an average of 
10.3 cents per pound in December to 10.5 cents 
in January. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. The advance in beans continued, the 
price being up from 8 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary, 1928, to 10.3 cents in December, and 10.6 
cents in January, 1929. Onions were up from 
an average of 6.8 cents per pound in December 
to 7.1 cents in January. Potatoes showed little 
change, averaging $1.28 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.24 in December. Evaporated 
apples fell from an average of 21 cents per 
pound in December to 20.6 cents in January. 
Granulated sugar was down in the average 
from 7.6 cents per pound in December to 7.5 
cents in January. Coffee and tea showed little 
change. Anthracite coal was slightly higher at 
an average price of $16.34 per ton. Increases 
were reported from Oshawa, Galt, Stratford 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fue 

_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919....] 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.. 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.. 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928. . 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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and Timmins. Prices of bituminous coal and 
of wood showed little change. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
January, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 


‘Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 


$1.21 per bushel as compared with $1.17 in De- 
cember, The low price for the month was 
$1.133 reached on the 5th, and the high $1.26 
reached on the 26th. Good export demand, 
together with unfavourable crop conditions in 
Australia and the Argentine, were said to be 
the conditions contributing to higher prices. 
Coarse grains followed the trend in wheat, 
western barley at Winnipeg being up from 663 
cents per bushel to 723 cents, western oats from 

x cents per bushel to 68% cents, rye from 
$1.014 per bushel to $1.03, flax from $1.904 
per bushel to $1.92, and American corn at To- 
ronto from 98% cents per bushel to $1.07. The 
movement in the price of wheat was reflected 
in that for flour, the price at Toronto nising 
from $7.20 per barrel to $7.23. Oatmeal at 
Toronto was up from $4.01 per bag to $4.13. 
The price of bread at Toronto fell from 10 
cents for a 24-ounce loaf to 9 cents. Raw sugar 
at New York was down from $2.18} per cwt. 
to $2.03¢. Nova Scotia potatoes at Halifax 
advanced from 85 cents per 90-pound bag to 
90 cents, and Manitoba grades at Winnipeg 
from $1.09 per 100 pounds to $1.28. Ceylon 
rubber at New York rose from 17.9 cents per 
pound to 20.2 cents. The price of good steers 
at Toronto declined from $10.03 per 100 pounds 
to $9.93; while the price at Winnineg rose from 
$8.25 per 100 pounds to $8.73. Veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $14.90 per 100 pounds 
to $16.10. Hogs at Toronto were up from $9.71 
per 100 pounds to $10.31, and at Winnipeg from 
$8.80 to $9.24. Dressed pork at Toronto ad- 
vanced from 154 cents to 17 cents. Bacon at 
Toronto fell from 26 cents per pound to 24 
cents. Beef hides fell from 144-15 cents per 
pound to 134-14 cents, and calf skins from 23- 
24 cents per pound to 20-21 cents. The price of 
milk at Toronto was down from $2.30 per 
8-gallon can to $2.20 and at Regina from 284 
cents per gallon to 273 cents. Cheese at Mont- 
real declined from 30 cents per pound to 28 
cents. Eggs were substantially lower, fresh at 
Montreal declining from 653 cents per dozen 
to 474 cents, and at Toronto from 664 cents 
per dozen to 463 cents. Storage eggs at Mont- 
real fell from 40% cents per dozen to 32 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was slightly lower, 
averaging 204 cents per pound as compared 
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with 203 cents in December. In Non-ferrous 
Metals the price of copper was substantially 
higher, being up from $17.664 per cwt. to 
$18.425. Copper sheets rose from 29 cents per 
pound to 30 cents and copper wire from 20% 


cents per pound to 214 cents. Lead was up 
from $6.273 per 100 pounds to $6.43, Tin de- 
clined from 52 cents per pound to 513 cents, 
spelter from $7.30 per 100 pounds to $7.29, and 
silver from 574 cents per ounce to 57 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FE following notes give the latest infor-. 


mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade index 
number, on the base 19183=100, was 138-3 for 
December, an advance of 0:4 per cent over 
November. Foods declined slightly, due to 
declines in cereals and “other foods”, partly 
offset by an advance in meat and fish. In- 
dustrial materials advanced slightly owing to 
advances in textiles and metals and minerals 
(other than iron and steel which were un- 
changed), while miscellaneous commodities 
declined slightly. The changes in all groups 
were very small. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 117-9 at the end of December, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Although other foods declined, an advance of 
3 per cent in animal foods brought the index 
number for food up 0:7 per cent over the 
November level. This however was offset by 
a decline in materials. 


Cost or Lavine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914=— 
100, was 167 at January 1, which is a drop of 
one point from December 1. This was due to 
a decline in foods, as all other groups were 
unchanged. The most notable declines in 
food were in the prices of eggs and fish, while 
butter was dearer. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the “base 
prices in gold, first half of 1914100, was 128 
for December as compared with 127 for No- 
vember. The index number for food was un- 
changed from the previous month, while in- 
dustrial materials advanced one point. 


Cost oF Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base prices in gold, July, 1914=100, 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


was 109 for January, showing no change from 
the last three months. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
affairs, on the base April, 1914= 100, was 847 
for N nae as compared with 835 for Octo- 
ber. Foods dechied 2 per cent. Of other 
commodities, the most notable advances were 
in glass and resin products. 


Cost or Lrvina.—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921—=100, was 
220-33 for December, which is practically the 
same as for November. Food, rent and sun- 
dries declined, while heat and ois and cloth- 
ing advanced. 


France 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914-100, was 637 for December as com- 
pared with 639 for November. Food fell, with 
declines in all groups. Industrial materials 
as a whole were practically unchanged, a de- 
cline in minerals being offset by an advance in 
miscellaneous commodities. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914=100, 
was 531 for the fourth quarter of 1928, as com- 
pared with 519 for the previous quarter. 
Food and heat and light advanced, while the 
other groups, rent, clothing and sundries were 
unchanged. 


United States 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 147-5 for December, a decline 
of 0:5 per cent for the month. There were 
no marked changes for the month; small ad- 
vances in farm products, textile products, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities were 
more than offset by declines in food pro- 
ducts, fuels and chemicals; building ma- 
terials were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$194-165 at February 1, an advance of 0-9 per 
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cent over the previous month, due to advances 

-in breadstuffs, meat and dairy and garden 
products. On the other hand, other foods, 
clothing, metals and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties declined slightly. 


Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living, 
on the base 1913=100, was 171-3 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 170-0 for June and 
172-0 for December, 1927. All groups declined 


Social Policy in German 


At the recent celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labour, Herr Wissell, Min- 
ister of Labour, delivered an address in 
which he reviewed the work of the Ministry 
since 1918. The Constitution of the German 
Republic, he said, had laid the foundations 
of the new social policy, and provided for the 
participation of the worker on equal terms in 
the regulation of his conditions of work. 
The Works Council Act, the system of con- 
ciliation and the Labour Courts Act expressed 
this new spirit, and had substituted the con- 
ception of legal right for that of relief. The 
collective agreement had superseded the in- 
dividual contract. In accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution, the employers’ 
and workers’ associations were the pillars 
which supported the social structure. In the 
conciliation chamber, in the employment ex- 
changes, and in the administration of social 
insurance, employers and workers themselves 
shared in the solution of problems as they 
arose. State regulation and self-determina- 
tion were blended, but in such a way that the 
State was generally the final arbiter. In order 
to provide security for the workers, the old 
social insurance scheme had been extended, 
sickness and accident insurance developed, 
pensions introduced in the mining industry, 
and benefits for dependants made either com- 
pulsory or voluntary functions of insurance. 
Finally, the introduction of unemployment 
insurance had palliated the most dreaded 
menace in the life of the proletariat. 

Further, he said, the Ministry had built up 
a system of accident prevention and carried 
on comprehensive research in industrial hy- 
giene. Efforts have been made to provide 
for the reintegration in occupational life of 
victims of accidents or sickness, by means of 
treatment, retraining and vocational guidance. 
The policy of prevention is also applied in 
dealing with unemployment. The Ministery 
has tried to reduce the fluctuations of the 
labour market by organizing the work of em- 


since December, 1927, with the exception of 
miscellaneous materials which advanced one 
per cent. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 162-1 for December, a decline of 
0-3 per cent. Food and clothing each de- 
clined one point, fuel and light advanced one 
point, while housing and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Republic in Ten Years 


ployment exchanges on a large scale. The 
development of vocational guidance and the 
regulations of vocational training have con- 
tributed to preserve an equilibrium between 
the supply of labour and the demand for it. 
Work has been provided for the unemployed 
by productive works undertaken by the 
authorities. 

Herr Wissel pointed out that, while a State 
system of social insurance was designed to 
euarantee the worker a minimum standard 
of living, wages policy aimed at a maximum. 
its object was to increase the share of the 


poorer classes in the national income so far 


as economic conditions made it at all possible. 
It sought to strengthen the weak position of 
the individual worker in negotiating contracts 
of employment by establishing the collective 
agreement as a principle of industrial life. 
In special eases, the State had attempted to 
ascertain exactly at what point the require- 
ments of social policy were limited by econ- 
omic possibilities. It could not be claimed 
that the Ministry and its conciliating ma- 
chinery had arrived at the right result on each 
occasion. Employers and workers would both 
express dissatisfaction with what had been 
done. But though the achievements of the 
past ten years might appear small in compari- 
son with what was desired, it should be re- 
membered that there had been enormous diffi- 
culties in the way, particularly those arising 
from the end of the war, demobilization and 
inflation. 





A plan to stabilize prosperity in the United 
States with the aid of a $3,000,000 reserve con- 
struction fund, which was proposed at the re- 
cent Governors’ Conference by the Governor 
of Maine at the request iof the President-elect 
of the United States, was welcomed by the 
convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, in session at the same time, an an en- 
dorsement of the wages and employment policy 
of the Federation. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1923 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 

including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., which 
were recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the fourth quarter of 1928, was 435, 
there being 180 in October, 142 in November 
and 113 in December. In the fourth quarter 
of 1927, 354 fatal accidents were recorded. In 
this report it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of the occurrence of 
the accidents and fatal industrial diseases un- 
der the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada and cer- 
tain other official sources; and from the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour Gazette. Informa- 
tion as to accidents is also secured from news- 
papers. 


Fatalities by Industrial Groups 


By groups of industries the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 49; fishing 
and trapping, 5; mining, nonferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 60; manufacturing, 46; con- 
struction, 83; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 109; trade, 18; service, 22. 


Of the mining accidents 22 were in 
“metalliferous mining,’ 19 in “coal min- 
ing,” 7 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying,’ and 12 in “structural materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in the group “vegetable foods, drink, and 
tobacco,” 2 in “textiles and clothing,” 1 in 
“rubber products,” 12 in “saw and planing 
mill products,” 1 in “wood products,” 8 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” 1 in “print- 
ing and publishing,” 4 in “iron, steel and 
products,’ 1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” 
7 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 2 in 
“chemical and allied products,” and 4 in 
“miscellaneous products.” 


In construction there were 49 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “railway,” 9 
in “highway and bridge,” and 19 in “miscell- 
aneous construction.” 


In transportation and public utilities there 
were 49 fatalities in “steam railways,” 9 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 23 in “water 
transportation,” 15 in “local transportation,” 
5 in “storage,” 5 in “ electricity and gas,” and 
3 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 


There were 22 fatalities in service, of which 
15 were in “ public administration,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” and 5 in “ personal and do- 
mestic.” 

In trade there were 9 fatalities in 
sale” and 9 in “ retail.” 


“ whole- 


Disasters 


The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on October 26, when 
five quarrymen were killed by a dynamite 
explosion in Cote St. Michel, Quebec. The 
explosion was thought to have been caused 
by men smoking near a supply of dynamite. 


On October 18, 3 drillers were killed by a 
premature blast at Frood Mine, Ontario. 


On October 10, two labourers were killed 
when caught in delayed explosion of dyna- 
mite in a lime quarry near Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 

Two miners were killed in a blast at Pre- 
mier Mines, British Columbia, on October 
17. Two labourers employed on railway con- 
struction at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, were 
buried in a land-slide on November 10. At 
Drumheller, Alberta, two miners were pois- 
oned by metane gas in a mine on Novem- 
ber 17. Two labourers employed by an in- 
sulation manufacturing company at Selkirk, 
Manitoba, were scalded to death when they 
fell into a vat of boiling straw mash. 


It may be mentioned that during this quar- 
ter a fatality occurred in Canadian waters 
which is not included in this list owing to 
the fact that the man was employed by an- 
other country, being a boatswain from Ham- 
burg, Germany, and working on the SS. 
Fanan Head. He fell down a hatch and frac- 
tured his skull off Father Point, Quebec. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of fatal accidents occur- 
ring in 1927, to be found after the main table 
of accidents, contains only one fatality, which 
was in the construction group and occurred 
in November. 


Concluding the lists is a supplementary 
list of fatal industrial accidents occurring dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1928. This in- 
cludes twenty fatalities, of which 2 were in 
logging, 2 in mining, 1 in manufacturing, 
3 in construction, 7 in transportation, 3 in 
trade and 2 in service. One accident occurred 
in May, 1 in June, 2 in July, 2 in August and 
14 in September. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1928 
















Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
TOCKR AISING— 

BEMEOPB erieceersicomhcte Near Islay, Alta............ Sale I | as Sa Mangled when he fell beneath the knives of 

mower. 
Warm band.....;..... Woodville, N.S............. Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire while picking apples from tree. 
eaten ts Wee Braise) Near Cheltenham, Ont..... Caught in gears of corn cutter 
8 aCe Burned in fire that destroyed home 


Mangled by plow shares when team ran away. 

Killed when knives of corn-cutting machine 
broke. 

Fell from pear tree. Died Oct. 13. 


Injured finger, died of tetanus, October 24. 





























Carrying Place, Ont......... 
East Waldec, N.S........... 


Near Qu’Appelle, maak LR « Crushed between tractor and ‘separator. 

Otterville, Ont...... eels | LLM... Zee s Fell from wagon and broke his necx. 

MarwaynejAltaiscues..vg..|) “| 016 [&..1..... Team took fright while unloading grain and he 
was thrown under wheels. 

Near Viceroy, Sask......... Thrown from hayrake against stone foundation 
when team bolted. 

Lakefield, Ont.............. 7 |Gored by bull. 


0 {Collapsed in wagon while driving team. 


Fannystelle, Man............ Explosion while putting gasoline in lighting plant 
of machine. Died Cct. 28. 
Near Toronto, Ont.......... Crushed by tractor. 
Near Chatham, Ont........ Crushed in wagon when team ran away 
.|Near Walkerville, Ont...... Fell down hay chute in barn and broke x44 neck, 


=e pea ...|Elgin District, Man......... 
Injured when his horses ran away. 


POOR cere cae tase Near Earl Grey, Sask....... 
Injured when shotgun accidentally discharged 
in his wagon. 
PAPIMROEL. ousbe srs: kinins Near Merritt, B.C.......... 
Wagon ran over him when his team ran away. 
DiODOUPOR Uc ckaces ss Wasa. DiC ct ey teow... 28. Cut by piece which broke off circular saw. 
OPMOI nc cee ss sot acs Near North Bay, Ont... : i i 
puree when rescuing children from burning 
ome. 
Truck driver.......... Near Lethbridge, Alta...... 
Injured when grain truck plunged over hill. 
POEIDOD. 075, «hhh wind « Near Brantford, Ont........ Heart failure brought on by shock of jumping 
into cold water of creek when clothing caught 
fire while burning straw. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Asquith, Sask......... aii wheels while driving wagon load of 
wheat. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Foam Lake, Sask..... Explosion of gasoline drum belonging to thresher- 
men. 
PSrmee nickt- bast «sax Near Brockville, Ont....... Fell from wagon fracturing skull. Died Nov. 18. 
armory oe ce cone Near Coronation, Alta...... Load of oat bundles upset, fractured skull. Died 
ov. 19. 
Ploughman............ Near Bible Hill, N.S....... Crushed when ploughing tractor upset. 


AGRICULTURE AND 


STocKRAISING—Con. : 
Fruitgrower........... Three Lake Valley, B.C... 
Log rolled over him. 
PUREM OTe cc wincse’s 6.0'gisccs Near Sydenham, Ont....... Kicked by horse. 
Woodcutter............ Near Holstein, Ont......... Crushed by falling tree. 
PEO IDEM srrnceyye s+ 0 00s Near Tilbury, Ont.......... Burned by fire which destroyed house. 
Worker in nurseries....|Port Haney, B.C........... Smothered under pile of sawdust. 
OEIC a3 sewers stes Aousehete Swan Lake, Man............ Fell from roof of his house. 
POOR crs acess Near Archive, Sask......... Tnrad. bem truck he was driving was over- 
turned. 
armereer fascia cick Near Wetaskiwin, Alta...... Thrown from horse fracturing skull. 
MSrMer wae cree ena Near Blackie, Alta.......... Gored by bull. 
Parmer ys... .cs.<tanesetaes Near Bonarlaw, Ont........ Burned in fire which destroyed barn. 
POriet tae «ois Te licton JA Wide daraa wees bes ces Struck by cranking handle of engine used for 
sawing wood. 
LoeemIne— ; 
ja ap arate an Courtenay, B.C..........0s. Neck broken when log slipped off flat car and 
struck him. 
ene ee A eae Mission, B.C... ..<< 0s ob telb Struck by snag. 
LO@ger cl) beith.. aan Cowichan Lake, B.C... Struck by snag, broken neck. 
Logging train conductor|Bloedel, B.C.............++. : ee 
Struck by log while switching cars. 
Hook-tender........... Scott. Cove, Bi Gira oe «ais Struck by sapling. Died Oct. 30. 
OT er alton Bele alid en» ck s< «+ Struck while falling tree, fractured skull. 
LOesehiad..n@slew. Tecan Campbell River, B.C....... After cutting log, fellon him. Died Oct. 20. 
DIOEZ ORE tet sis a take. Rock Bay, B.Gshaset. ... <6 Struck by falling snag. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
Loceina—Con. 
Sawyer ova cs sensei Thor Lake, Ontis... <0 04. co by snag while falling tree injured inter- 
nally. 
| Dott ghar eR iS eat Campbell River, B/C....... Crushed by uprooted tree. 
Thoe@eer. eae ee Ler Beaver Lake, Ont........... Struck by snag. 
Wogzer. eee. Pee ees Port Neville, B.C........... Struck by line of donkey engine. 
Wbogeeras sac: . satleaee: Near North Bay, Ont........ 
Struck by falling tree. 
labourer sere et siete Near Elk Lake, Ont........ Struck by tree. 
LA DOUTEr heh! sasestecicle Deparquet Lake, Que....... . {Struck on head by log. 
Road cutter........... Washagama, Ont............ Struck by falling tree. Died Nov. 28. 
Logger. O82 ees Prince George, B.C......... Burned by fire which destroyed his shack. 
LOPLOlS ccc thn beer Vancouver Island, B.C Struck by falling snag. 
TOCLEM cos ss uaisn oe ecier Renn VSD. . hameareane Struck by rolling log, fractured skull. 
babourer:..i2% 2ees.0e% Near Monteith, Ont......... Fell through ice and drowned. 
Loe Ser... dae sie Near Sherbrooke, Que...... 
Gangrene following axe cut in foot. 
Wood-splitter.......... ATCO, BAO RG. VRE Sess Struck by cable attached to donkey engine. 
Faller 0:2 2e a Aa Lake Cowichan, B.C Struck by limb of falling tree, fractured skull. 
oezer oS Pere. Lake of the Woods, Ont..... Struck by falling tree. 
5 tas) Se se cic: Near Tupper Lake, Ont..... Head crushed by log when he fell in skidway. 
Labourer ’12/8, 7 Fleas. Brunet, Que........ ASR) ES Tree fell on him. 
VOe Senin im be wouiee ot Quatsmo, BiG! Ae. s steos. Injured in logging accident 
Mabourer..0c.nmescsss Beauce Co., Que..........-- Pneumonia. Died Dec. 27. 
OPED a ee tee: aes: Fredric Arm), BiC.s. i.5-0eee Struck by timber, fractured skull. 
Logger ye as see ase Near Charlesbourg, Que..... 
Exposure during illness in lumber camp. Died 
Nov. 30. 
TOL SOP 5.515 seen Se Phoenix, Altair 2, 5: Struck on head by falling tree. 
Lumberman........... Near’ Olson¥BiCi tsa... Struck by falling tree. : 
Labourer!)? 227,252... Mississauga Reserve, Ont... Struck by log while rolling log on skidway, 
broken leg. Died Jan. 8, 1929. 
TOSeer s,s tenes: Near Crow Rock Island, 
Ont, Se Reet OE. Fell through ice and drowned while returning to 
camp. 
Waller}:). (os. e sore Near Alma, N.B............ Struck by stud which was knocked down by 
falling tree, fractured skull. 
Teamsters: usc ae Near Quesnel, B.C.......... Kicked by horse and dragged under sleigh. 
Loggers. 2a BO) Near Edson, Alta........... 
Crushed by falling tree. 
TOP SOL) s\n. See Lundy Township, Ont....... Struck by falling tree. 
Toerervee ch. ee kee aos West hiver, IN. Bev edence: Struck by stub, knocked down by falling tree. 
ogser sii sel et sea Seymour Ialet, B.C......... Struck by falling top of tree. 
TyOSC CTI oy acs eo ee Hlanders/Ont.. 5. sceecuio sae Cut on knee by saw, infection. Died Dec. 26. 
Cook ior r? see ae Near Cultus Lake, B.C..... Broke his neck when door of box car was dashed 
against platform. 
Sawyer...5). SSA Flanders: Ont 2) 20. ee. Struck by log while sawing logs. Died Dec. 24. 
WabOurers. -:' deck eee Near Dalton Mills, Ont..... Des seek went through ice on lake and he was 
rowned. : 
TOPS EDI stn vaca tas Comox, BiCe eet aga: Crushed by log. 
Mogeer Ao ee ey Giscombe, B.C 7. oe. . Struck by falling snag. 
TGQ GE so ceiis eviccasity Near Thetford Mines, Que.. 


Crushed between two logs. Died Dec. 29..- 

Struck by falling tree. 

[Pen meee Crushed by log. 

FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Hishermanssn -.cee 

Swept off fish trap cabin during storm and 


drowned. 
Fell from dock on deck of his boat fracturing 


Hishermanyaatneide ck Prince Rupert, B.C......... 
skull. 

IETAPOOE. coc cesta « tee Mile 185 H.B. Ry. Man..... Drowned. 

Hisherman oes oeck « Off Port Dalhousie, Ont.... Thrown into river and drowned when reel broke 
casting a large net. 

Trappers ..\ce eer Near Quorn, Ont............ 


Drowned while crossing river on unsafe ice. 
MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 


QUARRYING— b 
Metalliferous Mining— . f 
Stenographer........ Cold Lake, Man............ : Drowned when his canoe tipped. 
Drill helper.......... Prood, Ont. .f7 20004, Be Crushed by fall of rock. 
Driller sed 5 wee erie! Frood Mine, Ont............ 
Dillon: case «crac eee Frood Mine, Ont............ Premature blast in mine. Third man died Oct. 
Diniller:).. Mee. Frood Mine, Ont............ 14. 
Minors een ces Premier Mines, B.C......... Killed by blast in mine. 
Miner. tees. 4h, we Premier Mines, B.C......... 
Crusherman......... Smithers, B.C...........005 Arm torn off in machinery. Died Oct. 20. 
Woaden ts eae Timmins Onta, -..< sek cee Crushed in mine. Died Oct. 20. . 
Miriors hee SAS Creighton, Ont.............. Crushed by fall of rock. 
Master mechanic. ...|Copper Cliff, Ont........... Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
while removing insulators. 
Caretaker........... Boston Creek, Ont.......... Thrown from load of lumber when horses took 


fright. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS 
MELTING AND 
QuaRRYING—Con. 
Metalliferous Mining— 
on. 
INIDDEL.. bh siserele sro es ve Britannia Beach, B.C....... 
Prospector........... Near Le Pas, Man.......... 
Wabourer: 05. ocess so. Mimmins, Ont.c.ccoeth tees 
Miner aece cts PortneulsOue.. tr ccust: cee 
Top lander.......... Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Ball Mill foreman. ../Copper Cliff, Ont........... 
Machine runner...... South Porcupine, Ont....... 
Stope mucker........ Montauben Mines, Que...... 
MINOT ce eects ioe Kimberley, B.C............ 
TrammePy. atk Pee Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Coal Mining— 
MINOR acest coe TusearAltantientt: 3 voces 
Minériee sac. parraaaele New Waterford, N.S........ 
Minetanrrts tot Ge WasmewAlgace? Bales she), 
Winery cise sess sae Nanaimo, BG. an Het) ..28. 
MINOG Soot ee Coleman, Altaieeeent?: 228. 
Miners. scat. nak FF River Hébert, N.S.......... 
Chain runner......... New Waterford, N.S........ 
Miner: . . 64564 Sat maber Altay. faetenh: en. 
Bratticeman......... Bellevue, Altay cin cc Gonos 
Mane@r. sett oe ee New Waterford, N.S........ 
Surface labourer..... Drumheller, Alta........... 
ININGr eas. oe Lethbridge, Alta............ 
IMEINOD sere caries. scoot Lethbridge, Alta............ 
Driver: . hewenniiv: 3 Drumheller, Alta........... 
Prema: a. oe os: Glace, Bay, N.Scvvs..4.0.s6 
Steel boomer........ Dominions N-Sitssnl es. ee. 
Winchman........... WMassidiys BiCh tied. 2...) 
Timber packer...... Cadomin, Altass..........0- 
Labourer’.’.... 0... +5. Glace Bay, N.S............. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining— 
Mistortend. saphact. saat: Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Wabourer. .. . .o-.%ee Near St.JohnjNeBr..f...%. 
abourers. .ji.%. 05. a CSM IRS «5 is 
Miner aa aarecnk se Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Catheadman........ Turner Valley, Alta......... 
gins 1) ean eR mae | Thetford Mines, Que........ 
ISAO AN sss eset ASDOSLOS SIUC. .s.cne steels te 
‘Structural materials— 
Msouner: send cues Near Sherbrooke, Que...... 
EVAL seco sere oe Near Bellevitie, Ont........ 


Quarry man........ 
Quarry mar........ 
Quarry man........ 
Quarry man........ 


Quarry man........ J 
Wa DOurer cs. as akan Near Arnprior, Ont......... 
Driller in quarry....|Pitt Lake, B.C............. 
Farmer’sson.........| Near Woodst ck, Ont........ 
Labourer with sand|Hillside, B.C................ 
and gravel Co. 
Labourers: 9. i... St.baurent~Ouesgagy J)... 52: 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 


and tobacco— 

Employee of sugar}Montreal, Que............... 
refining Co. 

Mechanic with re-|Corbyville, Ont.............. 
fineries. 

Assistant engineer....| Leamington, Ont............ 


Cote St. Michel, Que........ 


Date 


. 22 


Age 


eeereeerces 


eoeeeeesee 


eeeseosereor 


eoeeeorser 


eeoeereeeee 


seeereeeoes 


Cause of Fatality 





Struck by falling rock. 


Accidentally shot. 

Silicosis. 

Blood poisoning. Died Dec. 18. 

Struck by an empty skip and thrown 45 feet to 
ground. Crushed skull. 

Fell from ledge striking head on concrete. 

Silicosis, contracted June 30, 1926. 

Fell into chute. 

Fell into chute. 

Crushed beneath platform which was broken 
down by fall of rock. 


Struck by runaway trip in slope. 

Struck by an empty trip. Crushed. 

Crushed by fall of rock. Died Oct. 14. 

Head injured in mine. Died Oct. 20. 

Crushed by cave in at mine. 

Fell from load of coal in mine slope and it ran 
over him. 

Crushed between two boxes of coal. 

Fell from car when it jumped track in mine slope. 

Fell from ladder, fractured pelvis. 

Struck py empty tram. 

Fell in mine shaft. 

Poisoned by gas in mine. 


Crushed between wall and loaded car. 

Injured in boiler explosion. Died Nov. 23. 

Crushed under fall of timber. 

Crushed arm when gloved hand became caught 
in winch, 

Pinned between hoist and prop when water 
seched away the footing causing hoist to 
slide. 

Caught in coal conveyor. 


Asphyxiated by gas following explosion. 

Caught by delayed explosion of dynamite in lime 
quarry. 

Skull crushed when stone fell on him. 

Injured when caugnt im bull wheel at oil well, 
fractured skull. 

Skull fractured by fall of rocx. 


Crushed underneath car of ore when dumping 
mechanism slipped. 


Buried by slide in gravel pit. _ 
Premature dynamite explosion in quarry, frac- 
tured skull. 


Dynamite explosion in stone quarry. 

Injured while working with stone crusher in 
quarry. 

Struck by car loaded with rock. 

Buried in gravel pit. 

Killed instantly. 

killed in delayed explosion of dynamite. 


Fractured skull. 
Caught in conveyor, leg severed. 


ell from ledge fracturing skull. 
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Age Cause of Fatality 
Bele mere ones bec Se Sect house and cut his head. Died Oct. 
67 |Fell in elevator shaft. 
51 |Cut hand while cutting boot, infection. Died 
Nov. 9. 
28 {Bolt flew off wheel of machine and struck him. 
49 |Injured when engine piston fell on him. Died 
ct. 
WHA 4 Drowned while tying up boat. 
59 (Cart ran over his head when he lost control of 
horse. Died Oct. 28. 
56 {Injured when machine belt flew off. 
gate see fie by sliding tie and thrown on ciroular 
52 Struck on head by piece of metal from saw. 
Fractured skull. 
26 |Mangled when clothing became caught in pulley. 
58 {Struck by lever controlling log carriage. 
66 |Fell on saw. 
23 |Drowned. 
Regie ee ese Fell rit scaffold when it was knocked down by 
falling bricks. 
59 |Burned by fire in finishing room. 
19 |Thrown out of runaway truck. Died Oct. 5. 
Ereraie asians Fell from scaffold 
52 |Died after seizure. 
30 |Crushed under pile of pulpwood which gave 
away. 
58 |Fingers mangled while repairing machine. Died 
about Dec. 3 from tetanus. 
36 {Caught in belt while adjusting same. Frac- 
tured skull. 
82 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 
21 |Head crushed. 
22 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
44 |Tank exploded when it was being tested. 
55 |Tripped and fell under end of shalt which he 
was Carrying. Died Nov 
Setateiiersarels Jammed between two flat ‘cars, chest crushed. 
Died Nov. 7. 
43 |Fell over steel truck on rail track injuring legs. 
Died Dec. 22 
74 |Crushed by falling elevator. 
37 {Premature explosion. 


23 me reseuine by gas in we oil condenser while 
rescuing fellow oot man. One died Oct. 5. 
7 ||Other died Oct. 


30 |Fell 30 feet from scaffold. 

16 |Smothered in shale slide. 

46 |Suffocated when buried in feed bin. 

31 |Crushed between coke trucks. Died Dee. 28. 


57 |Tripped on gangway and fell on concrete floor. 
46 |Poisoned by sulphur gas. Died Dec. 14. 


57 |Collapsed in boiler room. 
32 |Electrocuted. 


when scaffolding broke. One died Dee. 28, 
other on Dec. 29. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Wa bOurer:.. asec. oo Hespeler, Ont...........202 Oct. 17 
Elevator man........|Montreal, Que............... Nov. 27 
Rubber Products— 
um cutter... s4s.2.'. Kitehener, Ontie.. 22. sees Oct si 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Picket mill hand....|Searchmont, Ont............]| Oct. 9 
Mechanical engineer..| Hammond, B.C........... ie 10 
Mill hand ees. es Vancouver, B.C............. Bo io les 
Teamster.:: ic. 04... Ottawa, "Onte.2e. shh. ee. “| 849 
Millwright........... L’Anse aux Cousins, Que....| “ 24 
Tie trimmer. ..::..... Near North Bay, Ont........} “ 26 
Carpenter..........- KalsoBiCs, costes oe tek Sb 29 
Mill proprietor....... KanarkOnty0. eer ss ok ) 130 
BWwYen. 200 et Port Alberni; BiG. s.. 20. CRS 
) Sawyers. Aes) Hot Cowichan Lake, B.C........| Nov. 3 
Labourer.......;...- Dean Lake, Ont.............. st BIO) 
Labourer..0. 0s05 06. New Westminster, B.C......| Dec. 23 
Wood products— 
Pinisher? 220) Se Waterloo, Ont............... Nov. 5 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Labourer............ Clarki@ity Quen tysc5..6¢.| Oct. 843 
Stock runner .| Kenogami, Que............. “y %29 
Babourer. 02 oe Port Alfred, Que............ Nov. 15 
Labourer)... KenorasiOnt:. enn)... &. cs 6 
Machinist... .. 79098 Montreal, Que.............-- “6 804 
Factory hand........ Port Dlgin Neb ees. . s 6B RDO 
Lineman............. RimouskiiQuerey.. .c... Dec. 14 
Labourer............ Dolbeau, Que............... se) 316 
Printing and Publish- 
ing— 
Labourer. ...2. 0. Montreal, Que.............-- Nov. 8 
Tron, steel and products- 
Labourer............ Winnipeg, Man.............. Oct. 11 
Mechanic............ Simcoe, Ont...5.iscceconece be ae 
Labourer............ Halifax, N:Su.. neni ees Nov. 6 
Night watchman... .|Oshawa, Ont................ Coe O17 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ucts— 
Watchman........... Toronto; Onto ws do a.es Oct. 1 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Well drill pile soe Point Anne, Que............. Oct. 2 
with cement mfrs 
Pipe fitters’ helper.. (| Halifax, ING EG IRAE ate cance er 4 
Pipe fitter.......... bik Rd RIN ho 2 is 4 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Rivet heater in oil 
Sarnia, Ont...seettptn iblews 6 
Streetsville, Ont.... 9 
Hamilton, Ont? 208...) . dee 5 
Calgary, "Altar? Denis.) + 27 
ee 
Electrician.......... Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Nov. 9 
Labourer with Sul- 
phate Mfg. Co.. ba Puque; Ques... ns. <b ses Dec. 3 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Night watchman 
with trunk mfrs.../Toronto, Ont............... Nov. 11 
Electrician.......... Shawinigan Falls, Que....... Dec. 12 
Labourer with in- 
sulating company. {|Selkirk, Man................ “25 
Labourer with in- 
sulatingcompany.| “ SGT ALL TARE, Bae bad 72) 


29 | Fell into vat of boiling straw mash and scalded 
30 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Struc- 
tures— 
Bricklayer........... Brandon, Man.............. Oct. 2 
Mechanic’s helper....|Saskatoon, Sask............. s 2 
Structural steel TorontofOnt, 2478 Se! ee oe 3 
worker 
Helpers29. 0 See, Montreal, Que............... cs 4 
Carpenter........... Ottawa}'One wi SM s.. . 5 
Contractor.......... Calgary Altar 22a: 28 * 8 
Labourer............ Attercliff, ‘Onteci. schoo “ 9 
Rigger cess esses Niagara Falls, Ont.......... “1 #10 
Labourer............ Mar Pallg)Ont...6.6¢50chscs. <~ 1arb 
Labourer...........+ Winnipeg, Man.............. 45 
DriverMernis sc eeexcs Kenora? Ont... 2k “1716 
Carpenter........... Londons Onte. P28 tS “\ a 
Wabourer.nésccs het Torontof Ontit. eB ae 83 
Wabouters sits. cteaes Montreal, Que............... pie fh ’?:) 
Labourer... sss oces Eamilton;Ont...0 oct sane + 1.25 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que............... 26 
Labourer............ Toronto; Ont® FR |... S27 
Carpenter........... Sarnia, Ont., .-f02 20....4.0%. eee 
Labourer............ Smoky Falls, Ont........... About 
Oct. 31 
Rooferserey. Foe A Quebec, Que................. Nov. 2 
Night watchman....|Toronto, Ont................ “ 3 
Watchman........... Montreal, Que............... es 5 
TAbourer:..< |  . a54 Montreal, Que............... ‘ 5 
Iron worker......... Maliaxs NUS. oy, 25 3). 2 “ 6 
Bricklayeriasnes: 7k Montreal, Que............... ty 8 
Babotrer...: 62.32% Quebec, Que................. 2 8 
Cement finisher..... ‘Roronto; Ont. 2.04.50 ..se So) 12 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que............... “« 19 
Mabourer: 1, Sees Montreai, Que............... eT ae 
Carpenter.:....2-... Radnor. Altaso.. ne cas a8 ee” EPS) 
Plumber’s apprentice] Kamloops, B.C............. 57-30 
Steel worker......... TorontosOntees, .oscosbec os Dec. 1 
Labourer...........- Digby) N89, Perea. Se e 2 
Carpenter........... Vancouver, B.C............- “ 3 
Bricklayer........... Quebec, Que................. “ 3 
Carpenter........... Albright Siding, Alberta... sy 3 
Labourer............ Toronto; Ontsen vee: ee Dec. 5 
Labourer............ Humoerstone, Ont.......... ise 5 
Installers72). &. Montreal, Que............... 5 
Daboureriy Soh <....5 Halifax: NiS. 2 2ee....2 it 8 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que................ Soe 1 
Labourer with con-|Causapscal, Que............. Sey 04 
tractors. 
Labourer....... ....-|Quebec, Que.............006 “1 18 
Labourer............ Mentreal Que tii. ia) 6. .ee S719 
Dabourer? 2720.2 Toronto; Ont. 2! 49 5)... es se’ + 20 
Labourer with con-|St. Hyacinthe, Que......... ae | 
tractors . 
Carpenter........... Sydneyi NUS. opel Pieccdes PD 21 
Toabourer.cc ecco Foremost, Alta.............. S722 
Plumber’s apprentice] Montreal, Que......... Sci ee 
Railway— 
Labourer............ Grand’ Mére, Que............] Oct. 9 
Labourer............ River Bend, Que............ Soi 13 
Labourer. ...{{Shawinigan Falls, Que.......]Nov. 10 
Labourer g gs LE ee “4 10 
Labourer............ Shawinigan Fails, Que....... oe Te 
Teabourer.\s.scccee en Near Swift Current, Sask....]| “ 28 
Highway and Bridge— 
Tebouter se eene sei Calgary wA lta’. Re sit 2... Oct. 3 
Truck driver........ New Hamburg, Ont.........| “ 10 
Labourer............|Gloucester Co., N.B........} “% 18 


Age 


eoeeecoee 


e@osseeceee 


eee eee ersee 


eee esessos 


poor eeseee 


eeeeereeese 


eoeereoses 








Cause of Fatality 


————— 


Fell from scaffold. 
Fell down elevator shaft. Died Oct. 10. 
Fell from steel girder. 


Fell from scaffold. Died Oct. 5. 

Crushed beneath descending hoist shaft. 
Crushed when beam fell on him. 

Thrown from truck and wheel passed over his 


ead. 
pest from scaffold when it gave way. Fractured 
skull. 
Struck by derrick chain. Died Oct. 292. 
Crushed by steel girder when it toppled off flat 


car. 

Train struck truck in which he was returning 
from work. 

i from verandah fracturing skull. Died Oct. 


Fell from grain elevator into water. Died from 


exposure. 
Struck by beam when it slipped. 
Crushed by descending elevator. 
Crushed and suffocated when trench caved in. 
Fell from bucket of crane, fracturing skull. 
Crushed between car and truck while riding bicy- 


cle. 
Struck by heavy steel pile. 


Fell from scaffo:ding. 

Fell from ladder to basement. Died Nov. 10. 

Apher 4) stroke and fell on pavement fracturing 
skull. 

Collapsed while worxing on cellar excavation. 

Crushed between two flat cars. 

Fell from platform to concrete floor. 

Fell from motor truck fracturing skull. 

Fell 100 ft. from grain elevator. 

Slipped and fell from scaffolding during rain. 

Buried by fall of rock and wall while digging 
trench. 

Sliver in hand causing blood poisoning. 

Struck on head by falling piank. 

Struck by falling sledge hammer, fractured 
skull. Died Dec. 29. 

Struck by descending elevator. 

Fell 25 ft. when scaffolding broxe. 

Fell from building. Died Dec. 11. 

Fell when rope slipped off hook and scaffolding 
came down. 

Fell off truck while riding home from work— 
pneumonia. 

Smothered in cave-in of gravel. 

ee ie when wood fitting fell from sling, fractured 
skuil. 

High line broke on concrete shoot and threw him 
on ground. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Struck on head. 


Died Dec. 4. 


Crushed beneath stone-laden hoist when rope 
broke. Died Dee. 19. 

Collapsed while workiag in cellar. 

Stepped into open flue, fractured spine. 

Cause not reported. 


Collapsed while at wors. 
Fell from roof of elevator, fracturing skul. 
Burned when blow torch exploded. 


fell from top of crane. 
Struck by car. 
Buried in landslide. 


Buried by cave-in of sand in tunnel. 
Crushed beneath ballast plough. 


Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire while painting bridge. 
Injured when his truck crashed into train. . 
Beige ra finger on cart—blood poison. Died 
ct. 25. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Constr ucTion—Con. 
Highway and Bridge— 
on. 
Mia DOULOY saci s acivac’s Lantz Siding, N.S........... AMS 6) 69 ebusk by auto fractured arm and ribs. Died 
ov. 2. 
IMOTOTRAN Ge ss\eleieie'= 6 Near Chitliwack, B.C.......) “ 19 55 |Run over by truck. 
Steel worker......... Todmorden, Ont............ seen ek 30 |Fell from steel bridge. 
Laboureré.....a6 2 Near Vanguard, Sask....... Nov. 2 28 |\Crushed between tractor and grader. 
Labourer. s:s:c0,016 aninit > Torontos-Onts. dacsicsictatele +.< tee 130 50 {Struck by dumping truck, fractured skull. 
Laoourer.........-5- St. Adolphe de Howard,| Dec. 11 43 |Buried under load of stones. 
ue. 
Miscellaneous— ‘ 
Ship builder on Kengston;, Ont. ..chteniee ses « Oct. 1 64 |Fell off scaffold into lake and drowned. 
wharf construction. 
Foreman with con-|Cape Santé, Que............ kage GS 48 |Auto accident. 
tractors. ; 
Labourers: aes scuee } Near Thorold, Ont.......... st 30) 28 \|Caught in land slide. 
Labourer. .....s+.-. ‘ if 57 
Labourer...........- Rezing,,52sk.ivsst sewtee > dee Le 26 |Crushed by cave-in of sewer. 
AGA DOUL CR ccssrey 0.9.66.002 Montreal, Ques... scolar te esis E25 50 |Crushed when part of tunnel roof collapsed. 
ab OULer ket cron: catort- Ambherstburg, Ont.......... ‘280 32 |Buried when tunnel caved in. 
Electrician.......... Boston Creek, Ont.......... Nov. 1 37. |Fell from pole when belt slipped. 
Labourer with engi-|Quebec, Que...........+ee6- “s 8 44 |Fell from wagon. 
neering, contractor. 
Street labourer...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... sia fay. 33 |Injured when log rolled on him. Died Nov. 20. 
Bolters-wavesiaietss aa. Wemand jOnt. ssest.<eeses cet pe ORE, Vie when he fell with load of timber in floor 
of lock. 
Electrical contractor.| Near Timmins, Ont......... “eo 19 cae ae Struck by falling poie. 
LGDOUrEr .. 6665000053 St. Catharines, Ont......... ia ee | 20 |Fell from steel gate. Died Nov. 23. 
Mechanicis..55.0.58 Paugan Falls, Que........... Ce 30 rd a ag by rush of water trom sluice and 
rowned. 
Labourer.......+-+.- St. Vincent de Paul, Que....) “ 27 30 |Fell into stone crushing machine. 
Labourer with con-|Pointe au Pic, Que.......... a Eb, 20 |Crushed by falling rock. 
tractors. 
Labourer.......... ell WaltOtly, ND» poicdoesod- se eS 5 30 40 Be pom wharf injuring head and spine. Died 
ec. 7. 
Installer at water|/Palmerston, Ont............ Dec. 4 45 |Run over by train. 
works dept 
Labounerss,. acieiacse Near Welland, Ont.......... 6 CA RA Pe es Injured when wooden structure collapsed. 
HOLeMaAN sa. «fo sais sarsi0 London; Ont: sh anetiaes Li OD 34 |Buried when river bank collapsed while operating 
tractor on dam construction. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UTiirms— 
Steam Railways— ; ; 
uabourer.. 4 ccuccent Frail, B.Gsic) «Waves. go00% Oct. 3 50 |Minor injury causing infection. Died Oct. 11. 
Labourer.........++- McBride, B.C... ssaeatie. oot Tas 37 [Injured when power saw broke. 
Engineers... cinsocle i Near Keewatin, Ont........ ss 3 60 |Side-swiped between two engines. 
Section hand........ Near Ingersoll, Ont......... «1 $8 58 |Struck by train. 
Gabourefvis «4 deh ee Limolou, Ques.......-.e00s eS 5 20 |Head crushed when coal crane fell on him. 
Contracting engineer.|Montreal, Que............... oi 5 55 |Struck by train. 
Sectionman.......... Near Chipman, N.B........ és 6 24 Mote oun Epaltided: Hemorrhage of brain. 
ied Oct. 7. 
Section hand........ Near Moose Jaw, Sask...... x 6 39 |Struck by an engine whi'e riding hand car. 
Tinganeercts.tsad? seit Near Brunkild, Man........ Oi 8 39 Reasded png banned when engine was derailed. 
1e ct. 9. 
Labourers dary ai diate Hazelton, BCaast sesedes oe ¢ 9 20 |Struck by rock slide. 
HUNG INGOLS « cieiajsieraatorciers Near Stevensville, Ont < +10 63 |Cotlision of two trains. 
Brakeman..........- Toronto, Ont........s.00es08 «has 38 |Fel! off flat car and was run over. 
Brakeman’). «25.0... Sydney Mines, N.S......... bate) to 34 |F et bevwrgen two box cars which were being 
shunted. 
Track patrolman....| Near Ashcroft, B.C......... 7.48 64 |Struck by train while taking velocipede off track. 
Labourers; <cdsase a. Near Kinmount, Ont... gee as!) Dene Sar Leg jammed between car and rail loader. 
Car inspector........ Regina, Sask.......... I ar 50 |Fell between rails while inspecting brakes of car. 
Conductor........... Hornepayne, Ont..... “pie 38 |Fell and was crushed under wheels of his caboose. 
Brakeman........... Near Biggar, Sask.......... ‘Eee 27 |Slipped and fell beneath wheels of moving train. 
Conductor........... Mimico, ‘Ont... cc0.00+4s0 01s <~ bego 42 iene hha by yard engine injuring leg. Died 
ov. 2. 
Section hand........ Near Kamloops, B.C....... ee 7) 86 |Struck by freight train. 
Road inspector...... Ste. Anne de la Pérade, Que.| “ 28 49 |Collision of train with hand car which he was 
running. 
Car repairer......... Fort William, Ont........... eel 59 |Carran over him when he fell. 
Carpenter. 0. %c008e 6 Toronto, Ont ach saws acces 6 eat 58 |Run over by yard engine. 
NiaTAMAN (sche cea « « Montreal, Que............56. ae ig): 53 |Thrown off moving car and run over. 
Brakeman..........- Tofield MAIta.< 51... c Saree Noy. 1 24 |Crushed while coupling cars in yard. 
Brakeman........... Winnipeg, Man?..(sise0.. 20s s 1 22 Hell from moving flat car during shunting opera- 
ions. 
Labourers <ccjaeis «20's Vilie St. Pierre, Que........ . Gals cisteeideroiets Struck by locomotive. Shoulder and leg broken. 
Died following operation. 
Labourer..... srephoetere Near Drumheller, Alta......] “ 7 32 |Fei. off hand car fracturing skull. Died Nov. 19. 
Foreman essec. ese Sterling ;;Ques. wiscexe' does f 8 27 ‘|Fell 18 feet. 
Sectionman.......... Chesterville, Ont........... s 8 64 |Struck by freight train. 
Brakeman........... Porquis Junction, Ont....... ef 9 34 {Slipped underneath moving train during switching 


operations. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmiries—Con. 
Steam Railways—Con. 
Yard foreman....... Montreal, Que............... a 
Section foreman..... Near Rocanville, Sask...... ee 
Fireman............. Juondons Ont ais. iene... os ee eS 
Brakeman........... Taschereau, Que............ eee 
Craneman........... Moneton Neb» dceedied....& ce te 
Sectionman.......... Near Hornepayne, Ont...... ee 18 
Car repairer......... Fort William, Ont........... S- 716 
Brakeman......... .-|Near Prince Rupert, B.C...] “ 24 
Freight conductor...|Noyan, Que................. ae 25 
Foreman............ Montreal; Que Jnzscxecc'..).... Dec. 1 
Trainmanze.s sage oi. Vermillion Bay, Ont........ y 3 
Car cleaner.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. s a 
Painters’ helper...... Winnipeg, Man.............. fe pl 
Garingn ices sae ec Richmond, Que............. sie a" 
Brakeman........... WinniperssMans: ies... 2 fs B16 
Fireman. ....eéses saiexs Dalhousie Junction, N.B....} “ 18 
Brakeman........... Perry, Ontenmed.mowtae..k so 3 Dec. 24 
Section man......... Near Winnipeg, Man........ Ay Rep 
Street and Electric 
Railways— 
Conductor........... New Westminster, B.C......}] Oct. 3, 
Switchman.......... Montréal Quel et icc osc biwis.s S413 
Section man......... Near Winnipeg, Man........ About 
Nov. 2 
Track switchman....|Quebec, Que................ BS 
ineman............. St. Augustin, Que........... pee ols 
Labourers: soscscnes: MorontosOntw: Ree. Se: ee 26 
Tabourers yas cn uu: Montreal, Que..............- Dec. 3 
Conductor sii. 5 i. Montreal, Que:.4-..222 obs iihage woo) 
Conductors...) Vancouver, B.C............. a O45 
Water Transportation— 
Superintendent.......|Quebec, Que................ Oct. 4 
Deckhandise tind. 2 Montreal; Que: ..339) iad)... About 
Oct. 15 
Sanlor ee eae 4 Midland Ontiocses oes ee £5 B19 
Watchman wit h|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... ‘4826 
dredging company. 
Deckhand >. 3-2 Three Rivers, Que.......... vita, bis% 
Nigis watchman of|Vancouver, B.C............. are 0 
ship. 
Longshoreman.......|Lauzon, Que................ Nov. 5 
Watchman with Lake Superior, Ont.......... oe 6 
steamship Co. 
Seamanveos:. dil. . BamfieldssBiC. trainee... « Home Hel 
Salon. ee mecca Sariia ;Ontioite. desks ss About 
Nov. 15 
Sailors sq cee nc Morrisburg, Ont............. E24 
Second mate.........|/Port Colborne, Ont......... dis 72! 
Longshoreman.......|Montreal, Que............... $A DM 
Scow inspector.......|Port Haney, B.C........... $e heb 
Deckchangd>-.. cs.s5 5:2 Near Sydney, N.S.......... About 
Nov. 27 
DA bOUrEr, ces). Aol Port Colborne, Ont:. ...3.. “« 99 
Engineer on tug...... Vancouver, B.C............. Dec. 2 
eeeroen of freight/Point Edward, Ont......... sf 5 
sheds. 
Carpenter. ¢62.4% 36... New Westminster, B.C......] 6 
WMeckhand s,s... Stasohna NeBise, soak cote s TfSa ‘310 
Captain of tug....... Of Vancouver, B.C.......... "310 
Labourer on steamer |Fort William, Ont........... cesta 0 | 
Watchman on steam-|St. John, N.B............... $6 atoll 
er. 


eeeeceseeve 


eee ewww ene 


re ay 
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45 





Cause of Fatality 


os 


Struck and run over by engine. 

Train collided with velocipede which he was 
riding. 

Crushed when engine crashed into caboose. 

Heel caught by wheel. 

Caught by hook of hoisting crane. Died Nov. 21. 

Collision of gasolene car with speeder. Fractured 
skull. 

Crushed between two cars. 

Crushed when a grain truck struck a rock slide 
while he was riding an engine. 

Fell when he jumped from caboose, fractured 


skull. 
Pneumonia. Died Dee. 7. 
ge icbeg —_ engine crashed into caboose. Died 
ec. 4. 


Run over by train. Died Dec. 11. 

Injured when drum containing paint exploded. 

Crushed between two shunting cars. 

Both legs amputated by shunting train. 

Scalded following collision of two trains. 
Dec. 19. 

Fell between freight cars and run over. 

arwcn on which he was riding was struck by 
rain, 


Died 


- — top of box car injuring head. Died 

ec. 19. 

Crushed between street car and automobile. 
Died Oct. 25. 


Injured in collision of two jigger cars. Died 


Nov. 3. 

Struck by automobile. Died Nov. 16. 

Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Riding on truck to work was struck by truck 
following when he jumped off. 

Struck by truck. 

Crushed between street car and wall of car barn. 

Struck by truck when he stepped from his car. 
Fractured skull. 

Slipped and fell into hold of ship, fracturing 
skull. Died Oct. 7. 


Fell through hatch in ship when he stepped on 
plank that was too short. 

Fell from ladder and was drowned. 

Fell on floor of derrick. Died Nov. 6. 


Hit by roll of newsprint while in hold of vessel. 

Fell over hatchway door to deck below, fractur- 
ing skull. Died Nov. 2. 

Stone fell on him. Died Nov. 8. 

Washed overboard and drowned. 


Fell from wharf and drowned. 


Fell into hold of ship, fracturing skull. 

Crushed between steamer and wharf after 
attempting to land. 

Fell into hold of boat, fracturing skull. 

Fell into river while unloading steamer and 
drowned. . : 
Fell into river and drowned while inspecting 

scow. 


Crushed between ship and wharf when he got 
entangled in mooring. Died Dec. 3. 
aon by large bucket while working at coal 


eck. 
Fell overboard and drowned. 
Burned in bunkhouse. 


Slipped between two planks and fell to deck 
below. Fractured skull. 

Fell from ladder into hold of ship. Died Dec. 11. 

Drowned when engine exploded near Schell, 
Gulf of Georgia. 

Fell from ladder when overcome by fumes from 
rat poison. 

Fell from ferry boat to harbour bottom at low 
tide. Died Jan. 1, 1929. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Age Cause of Fatality 
hay as ek el 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Uritities—Con. 
Local Transportation— 
Truck driver........ Montreal, Que.............-- 26 |Struck by motor lorry. 
Teamster ....:|Montreal, Que........32..66. 46 |Crushed between wagon and auto. 
Teamsters: 50 -cas as Saguenay, Que.............. 19 |Kicked by horse. 
Taxi driver.......... Bachutes Quem ssa i.4).. 22 22 |Killed when his car crashed into stone wall. 
GCarter.nn civ nckdsous Montreal, Que............66: 47 |Collision of auto with his wagon. 
Truck driver........ Montreal, Que...........---- 18 |Injured when his truck collided with wagon. 
habourer .iierds.t 0 Riviere du Sud............. 20 |Drowned. 
Truck driver........ Montreal, Que............++- 39 |Drowned when his truck skidded into canal. 
Truck driver........ Walkerville, Ont............ 22 |Collision of train with his truck. 
Taxi driver.......... Hahfaxe Nesom, 1eeeGe.2). eel. “PTs |e ee beasts ci Bele pie his car struck telegraph pole. Died 
ec. 16. 
Babourerses vies. oak VansouvertD Gar en). Pa LR be. secrete Collision of truck and street car. 
axiGrivers.: is est ot Montreal, Que.............+- 41 |Injured in collision of two autos. 
Ghauilenrs.2ac.. 6 sae Near Shippegan, N.B.......] “ 26 ].......... Drowned when auto crashed through ice. 
Teamster............ OttawayiOntnlys et. 6 ee 24 |Injured when sleigh struck telephone post. 
Truck driver........ Near Bear River, N.S8......] “ (29 |...---)..- Fined beneath truck after it plunged over 
ridge. 
Storage— 
Elevator employee...|Lauder, Man................ 80 |Caught in drive pulley of elevator. Died Oct. 27. 
Labourer?! 4% 22). Calgary Altan) Reet 19 |Crushed when poles fell from dray. 


Port, Arthur, Ontseen..) se 35 |Thrown into lake and drowned when bicycle 
i struck hawser. 
eney si Sask. 29). fete se. see DS epee eae Hurled against compressor tank by fly wheel 
of elevator engine. 
26 |Fell 30 ft. in elevator, crushing head. 


Grain shoveller...... 
Elevator agent....... 


Electrician’s helper|/Port Arthur, Ont............ 
at elevator. 


Electricity and Gas— 





Labourer with power|Chenier, Que..............+- 18 |Fell from scaffold. 
company 
Tinemian: 2230. anes Charette, Quets. Sees. -= 24 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire while 
working on pole. 
Tinemanii..¢sss.cekl St. Catharines, Ont......... 36 |Electrocuted while changing transformers. 
TLinemaniy, anes Brantford, Ontiort iteaas. 2 29 |Came in contact with live wires and fell from pole 
while repairing transformer. 
Tiinemany.).. state see Near Severn, Ont........... 45 |Crushed beneath falling tree. Fractured skull. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— ‘ 
Station repairman. ..|Cornwall, Ont............... 6 eee eee Fell from pole and broke his neck. 
Telegraph messenger| Hamilton, Ont.............. 15 |Coulided with truck while riding on bicycle. 
F Fractured skull. 
Diabotiter ssi... 2.060 Wingham, Ont.....0s6e8 eer P28 Teel fees ss Fell from tree when struck by falling limb. Con- 
cussion of brain. Died Jan. 1, 1929. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesman..........-- Brockvilie, Ont............- 23 |Auto accident. Died Oct. 10. 
Truck driver with|Vancouver, B.C............- 45 {Collision at electric railway levél crossing. 
lumbering com- 
pany. 
Fish buyer for can-|Sherman, B.C............... 53 |Fell into water and drowned. 
ning company. 
Labourer..........-- Brampton, Ont..............jAbout — |.......0.- Wounded when working with wooden boxes. 
; Died of tetanus, Nov. 13. 
Shipper’! voiz ei wel. Torontoy Ontitc ih sceiek s<0le 65 Head crushed by descending hoist in elevator 
shaft. 
Brakeman........... Montreal, Que..............- 52 |Struck by swinging crane. 
Driver..exe28rnh Montreal, Que............60: 31 |Crushed between two trucks. 
Shipper with lumber] Weston, Ont...............-- 75 |Struck on wrist by plank. Died of blood poison, 
company. ; Jan. 11, 1929. 
Lumber agent....... New Westminster, B.C.......] “ 23 |.......0.- Head injury. 
Retail— 
Teamster............ Strathroy, Ont............+-| Oct. 12 |.......... Fell from wagon, fracturing skull. 
Messenger for drug|Montreal, Que.............-- 14 |Truck struck his bicycle. 
store. 
Milk salesman....... Toronto, Ont........0... 41 ge le by truck fracturing leg and skull. 
ied Oct. 26. 
Parcel boy.........- Vancouver, B.C.........+..- 16 |Crushed in parcel chute. 
Truck driver with|Vancouver, B.C...........+- 21 |Collision. Internal injuries. 
fish deaer. 
Teamster with coal|West Kildonan, Man......... 48 |hilled when horses took fright. 
company. 
Labourer with coai|Toronto, Ort........... te 38 |Knee injured at work. Died Jan. 22, 1929. 
company 
Aerle ca. act oars St. Thomas, Ont...... eeu 20 ianen fall from third storey of store. Died 
ec. 18. 
Deliverer...........- Arnprior, Ont...........000% .eeeeeeeee|L brown from sleigh when horse took fright and 


was crushed by train. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 














Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SER VICE— 
Public Administration— 
Birenian! seesgy 4 Barrie, Ont sneaker. ¢ Oct. 5 57. |Struck by passing auto while at fire. 
Fire inspector........ Trois Saumons, Que......... oe atO 31 |Auto struck bridge. 
Labourer............ Temiskamuing, Que.......... ‘Se 67 |Drowned. 
County constable....|Whitby, Ont................ Pots 60 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 
Babourer:.......5.. Cornwall, Ont.:......c0sc%-- 4 48 |Electrocuted while working on roof of water- 
works pump house. 
Supervisor fur farms.| Lacombe, Alta.............. eRe) 47 |Chest crushed whiie driving government car. 
Policeman: gccsces ces Prescott; Ontences conden : Nov. 1 56 |Injured when car in which he was riding collided 
wita steam roller. Died Nov. 16. 
Bridgeman.......... Revelstoke, B.C............ by 6 54 |Hit by brace and thrown into water. Pneu- 
monia. Died Nov. 14. 
Policeman........... Toronto; Ontarians Ie. Gs OI RY choses Thrown from side car of motorcycle in crash with 
auto. Died Nov. 11. 
Canal superintendent! Cornwall, Ont..:.............| “ 19 34 |Died from exposure after his truck backed into 
canal. 
Fireman. ccevessss Quened,: QUO .icejoceweewiafeir Dec. 5 37 |Struck head against pole when taxi collided with 
fire brigade. Fractured skull. Died Dee. 6. 
Clerk. J283ek . Daan Ottaway Onto were. - sy 50 |Fell and fractured arm. 
Employee at works|Walkerville, Ont............ se en) 8: 28 |Thrown from ladder while dismantling smoke 
department. stack of incinerator. 
Labourer with mu-|Ladner, B.C................ bis | 35 |Back broken by gravel slide. 
nicipality. 
Mail deliverer....... Near Dalton, Ont........... ee) 27 |Drowned when sleigh broke through ice. 
Custom and Repair— 
Mechanic............ Calgary, AlG .cs aece sedhclein ¢ Nov. 6 35 |Gas poisoning while working on auto. 
4d Srietspeahl 3c ee ee ae Winniper,- Mani ctenterersteterer Dec. 8 55 |Suddenly stricken while at work. 
Personal and Domestic- 
Guidersir ses oe eee Near Nakina, Ont........... Oba shot. Te ces Drowned when canoe capsized in squall. 
Matdieacscmttee cue TorontonOntiel, Mase os... Pe eae il 20 |Gas poisoning from leaking gas. 
Window washer......| Vancouver, B.C.............. Nov. 22 60 |Fell from window. 
Domestic...........- Glace Bay Nis wodene ek or JOSE SE Ohl avislers oat ae Burned when clothing caught fire from stove. 
Died Dec. 9. 
Restaurant worker..}Toronto, Ont...............- ne 2: 35 |Collapsed while at work. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1927 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstRuction— 
Highway and Bridge— ; 
Superintendent with}Port Arthur, Ont............ Nov. 8 54 |Fell from ladder fractured skull. Died Nov. 26, 
ridge builders. 1927 1928. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1928 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loaeina— 

TOG ZOr.. hoes cons bes Abitibi District, Que........ July.30; | neon. Drowned. 

Woodcutter.......... AVGTICEVE CUUG.. a ole foie «230 anne Sept. 21 33 |Asphyxiated. 


Minine, Non-FrrRovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 


RYING— 

Coal mining— ; : : , i” a 
Miner’. texas. css. 0% Queen’s County, N.B....... July 19 65 |Finger bruised by piece of coal, septicemia. 

Died Aug. 10. 

Structural Materials— ; : } 

Machinist labourer in} Near Woodlands, Man....... June, 29 + eas 408 Fell from car while putting on brakes fracturing 
gravel pit. leg. Died July 24. 
MANUFATCURING— 
Saw and Planing mill 
Products— eee 
Watchman on bridge|Capilano, B.C............+++ Sept. 8 49 |Knocked off trestle when struck by train, injured 
spine. Died Des. 17. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1928 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Carpenter iiss i. oie Queen’s Bay, B.C........... Aug. 4 47 |Knocked down in car while returning from work, 
fracturing ankle, embolism. Died Aug. 10. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on Aque |Vercheres, Que..............- Septc2li enn eeeee Crushed by fall of earth. Died Sept. 26. 
duct construction. ; 
Engineer with pile} New Westminster, B.C...... Sept. 25 388 {Struck by plank. Died Jan. 5, 1929. 
drivers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— AN 
Wa DOUner tee cics okas Riviere du Loup, Que....... May 27 20 |Crushed between car and crane. 
Sectionman.......... Queen’s County, N.B....... Aug. 22 50 |Bruised hand followed by abscess. Died Sept. 5. 
IROTEOLS ceils oo oe en Near London, Ont........... Sept. 18 48 |Blood poisoning from running splinter in hand. 
Died Sept. 28. 
Pa bourer,.. a0. eka Nelson, BiGiue.. hina co SS ES TU ithe Ae Struck by train. 
Water Transportation— 
Gas boat engineer}|Kelly, Que.................. Sept. 21 29 |Drowned when canoe smashed against crib at 
with lum bering dam. 
company. 
Deckman on boat...|Near Quinze Lake, Que..... oe Dt 50 |Drowned. 
Local Transportation— 
Farm labourer with}Weedon, Que................ Sept. 29 33 |Fell from wagon. 
wood carriers. 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Storekeeper.......... Grand Coulee, Sask......... DSeptelSe}). de eo. Collision of train with his car. 
Butcher eecaicaees ae Vancouver, B.C............. oT 54 |Infection from scratch. Died Oct. 3. 
Labourer with wood|Quebec, Que................ fe" 29 78 |Collapsed while at work. 
dealer. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourer on road|Labelle, Que................ Sept. 8 66 |Struck by automobile. 
maintenance. 
EADOULED: oniateaaeen Quebec Que t9. «5 cde eae 63 |Buried by fall of earth. Died Sept. 29. 








IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


HE accompanying tables supplied by the STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 


é ehieana e Ar elesat THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE NINE 
Department of Immigraticn and Coloniza- MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1928 


tion show the nature and extent of immigration 
to Canada during the nine months ended De- 








British | Natural- 











+3 ith some comparati ures Canadian | Subjects |__ ized 
cember 31, 1928, with ni oa Nea ta tive fig —— born with |Canadians; Totals 
for the corresponding period in 1927. Of a Citizens |Canadian| with 
; ‘ domicile | domicile 
total of 144,115 immigrants, 50,925 or 36 per |__| — 
cent were British, 24,875 or 17 per cent were April MIRED Os 2428 2,915 278 120 3,313 
May eres, ,476 224 133 3, 833 
from the United States, and 68,315 or 47 per June Ra Sore 3 207 240 79 3526 
cent from other countries. These figures com- August ec jt i 11 ;. a 
: . ; mos September....... : ‘ 12 3, 184 
pare with a total of 128,928 immigrants for the Oct As me 2, 447 178 68 2 601 
esnondi j : 2 fe ovember....... , 069 46 43 2,258 
eee period ei tebe 3) uae December......-. 1,967 156 31 2) 154 
r cent were Britis or er earn @mrerees [ar ae Ree 
OE ae) Are : Be: P Totals....... 24,890 | 2,295 840 | 27,955 


cent were from the United States, and 63,032 
or 49 per cent from other countries. 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER ORIGINS, FOR THE NINE MONTHS 
31, 1928, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1928 
CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1927 


Fiscal Year 1927-8 

















From 
British U.S.A. Others Totals 
Agri) 232. 24k 11, 803 2,518 21, 120 35,441 
Maver ate. 8 oe 8, 408 2,503 13,030 23,941 
Juner eae gene 2,642 8,138 18,052 
POV resin ee ett 5,032 2,101 5, 155 12, 288 
PUpTIStoe es ca 3,791 2,623 3, 828 10, 242 
September....... 3,315 2,254 3,492 9,061 
October se ...us o.000 2, 283 3)070 9, 433 
November....... 1,816 1, 739 2,349 5, 904 
December........ 937 1, 284 2,345 4,566 
Aotals ore. 45,949 19, 947 63, 032 128, 928 
Fiscal Year 1928-29 = 
Totalind <tamnm ngs « dard! se dae biter ers bo tia 24, 629 
From 
British | U.S.A. | Others | Totals Waited, States HOGS. OC. Bite, olen. de 24, 873 
Ns) a) ee ere 9, 680 2,927 14,376 26, 983 r pes: 
aye ie 1a PHONE ome eam so eae” CO RET ie pewy, edi la sarutnenenos 26 
Juneseresrss ue f 6, 820 3,320 10, 163 20, 303 PATSINN CH IAT ME RN eats ee al hgh’ ous egh tes hho pusainns oe 8 
LT ee eer 4, 287 3,044 8, 452 15, 783 PRUBULIALY amenities sans alcnremei Ge ernie Sarees 323 
IANDUSt. Ame ere oe 12,460 3,581 9, 299 25,340 IBolioniiana ts, .. Wee As we REM. ok oes eee bins 2 8 
September....... 4,434 2,739 4,490 11, 663 Pulsar 1anstye eect ee es io ane e Scand e heuke ete nous 211 
October.......... 2,514 2,667 2,860 8,041 Croatian... in. cc. co. eee Re eens 877 
November....... 2,059 1,955 2,830 6, 844 CzeCHiete) INIA. Sere Rae. : ems seet ts Lea. Ms 814 
December........ 1,476 1,544 2,495 5,515 IDalmatigne yack koe de tha oels  eeee ee<- 1 
Fa SEE 1s S| (pa aS = See |e aa a ae (iP OES TE teparidar bere = cada te cor i ih Bi isn Sy Re 49 
Totals....... COMES MALCN La DIIGME ME” | Tettininies aig, Leck i Sexe uae. 80 
(GREG kee MN ER op oc ace aes oe aloarne TRON ns 539 
STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR Rta liant ste ee eee | ALAND « heh big eae 602 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER Japanese SSE Te OREO le Cage RE ees PEER ER 415 
31, 1928, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION A eal) | eh HS At een Ryde: SEE orate eae 2,632 
AND DESTINATION JUROR TIE). Radas «Sea ek Lan Bee. so 2, 668 
Nuettas lim Ree, sac iy a LRA. x OSES NC, 62 
Vi; tM aareaoa 2 Banc es Ene bared AGS RS cetats SOD & hie p al 
1a WUD 4 te Ae Rc RS Chaar! GRR Oats, 5 CEI CARS caege SOE : 
—-- Ocean - SA. | Totals Py eR eh RCT ae, >: Re ere 8 15 
Ports Fee NOTA VAT ae sy OE oe as See 4 
Sy Sa laa Ce Nema ai Eee ain ees ess Nahe cchcs See See 89 
Sex— p Ror siahisepersts ) Bich Sie eras bea Es 1 
Naultamales. ALO). ces. 69, 269 12, 420 81, 689 PGRN ne ee es ae ans nL ae re 7, 635 
Adult females:......5..... 28, 634 5, 962 34, 596 Portieudesitrsees.. Beers). ots .saeaiadt 11 
Children under eighteen . 21,337 6,491 27, 828 IRoumanianne sds das: cake. Soe rao oe 242 
5 $e ale oe ae PRUSSIA oe eg, HR a oD re ne As ont Ntasobde Ene alot 847 
Botaletin ts eee 119, 240 24, 873 144, 118 Ruthin: nn tho Secreted aide ees 14,157 
Occupation— Gr [ST Eee, OR cock ees 5 hu Cetus Seanees 350 
Farming class— lovato ee. Leeceaaten, Oe? het eta i) 3,922 
Maleg......... 0.020.006. 60, 094 4, 680 64,774 Mpatigh:: Peete. ates) 58s a he ok 16 
Fompler repr)... $45 /4.« rahe 4,199 1,127 5,326 PALER TEE MD ttre Paetiunecr eek acs Oe eee 2 
A OEWAL ON oy ores Cras 10, 299 1, 858 12, 157 Siritn: Mee See. Ak. Baier. .eFae? 67 
Labouring class— arto yh Fe) Rees che ao Ie. ae 2 
Mia 16S a6 A... Betrate Severs e-< 2,942 1,742 4, 684 ————— 
MOmialess. geen cc ck ens 556 259 815 Total eee eth Bie CY. > abet wale 4 43, 686 
Children Bia wares: 1,000 315 1,315 
Mechanics— Grand Otel, nc6 oo cbs as ee eee 144,113 
IN ONES. cere tee Cte scat 3,044 3, 032 6,076 
Meninlosai Seino cee 1,050 612 1, 662 
Clarence oak icici nak 707 468 1S 
Trading class— 
MalCsHIOtIS. S55. NO, 1,712 1,619 3,801 
Femialesrec one tase at 802 631 1, 433 
Children: Leese 421 365 786 
Mining class— 
Malestoteenh te. creme 423 175 598 
MEMales oss tsk eee 75 28 103 
Children jx. 2960 2am 91 30 121 
Female domestic servants. 13, 683 516 14,199 
Other classes— 
Malesi2n 3... soe eee oe 1,054 1,172 2,226 
amianloaien) Aon cts hens 8, 269 2,789 11,058 
Ghildrends: saat sera oo 8,819 3,455 12,274 
Destination— 
Nova Scotia Nx... he oii. 1,364 160 1,524 
New Brunswick........... 1,356 381 1,737 
Prince Edward Island.... 69 45 114 
Qniebeckeais..d..90n? . 26s 8 11,706 3,901 15, 607 
MEAT NG 5. So 6 craus arclo aus suas 29,479 9, 686 39, 165 
isles 14 5.0) 0}: rears eect ence taver te 50,777 1,183 51, 960 
Saskatchewan............. 9,978 2,782 12,760 
Alberta .50..5 fees so of cco.0 9,450 4,614 14, 064 
British Columbia......... 5, 058 2,093 (slip 
Nukon Territory’. <0. 0: 2 ae 23 
Northwest Territories.... 11 eee ae 1 
INO DAV OM Se ree a tina oats wees Rasch 7 ti 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR> 


Union Rule governing Contract may be 
lawfully applied. 


The appeal of members of Local Union No. 
25, Ontario Bricklayers’ and Masons’: Interna- 
tional Union, from a judgment of the Third 
Division Court of the District of Thunder 
Bay, was allowed with costs by the First Di- 
visional Court on January 14, 1929. The ac- 
tion was taken in the first instance against the 
union, but this action was dismissed on the 
ground that the union, not being incorpor- 
ated, could not be sued. The names of in- 
dividual defendants were added later to the 
defendant union, and the appeal was taken 
in the name of these individual defendants. 
The circumstances of the case are detailed in 
the course of the following judgment, which 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Hodgins, and 
concurred in by Chief Justice Sir William 
Mulock and Justices Magee and Grant. Mr. 
Justice Middleton also agreed in the result. 

Mr. Justice Hodgins, in a written judgment, 
said that the initial difficulty was that the 
Local Union, being unincorporated, could not 
be sued, and therefore that the adding at the 
trial of the individual defendants was incom- 
petent, it being in fact a substitution of de- 
fendants for an original defendant against 
whom no cause of action existed. . This was 
not pressed at the trial or on the appeal. 
Nevertheless, the Court is entitled to pro- 
nounce upon the point, and upon that ground 
alone, the action against the individual de- 
fendants (the appellants) should be dismissed. 

But, apart from that, the appellants argued 
that there was no evidence against them to 
warrant the judgment. 
~~ The plaintiff who was not then a member 
of the Local Union, took a contract under 
one Tocheri to supply all the labour required 
to do the brick and masonry work at the rate 
of $17 per thousand brick upon a_ building 
being constructed by Tocheri. This would 
have given the plaintiff a profit of about $3 a 
thousand. The plaintiff did not supply any 
material. Part of the material was old brick 
given by the owner of the building, and the 
rest was supplied by Tocheri. By a rule of 
the Local Union, “No member or members 
of this Union shall be allowed to work on 
any subcontract taken from a building con- 
tractor where a subcontract is for labour 
only.” 

The officials of the Local Union, having 
been informed of the plaintifi’s contract, ap- 
pointed, pursuant to their rules, an arbitration 
committee, who interviewed Tocheri, and di- 


rected the defendants Martell and Barrington 
to deal with Tocheri and the plaintiff. They 
were instructed to tell Tocheri that, in view 
of this rule, if he did not get rid of Hay (the 
plaintiff), the bricklayers working for the lat- 
ter would be withdrawn, they being members 
of the Union. 


In carrying out these instructions both Mar- 
tell and Barrington discussed the matter with 
Tocheri. Both Martell and Barrington denied 
that any threats were made or that Tocheri 
was told that he would have to “fire” Hay 
or they would call a strike. 


The learned Justice of Appeal was unable 
to find from the evidence that any of the de- 
fendants used the word “strike” and reads 
Tocheri’s evidence as meaning that the words 
used were “call the men off the job,” which 
Tocheri translates or compresses into the word 
“ strike.” 

There is no foundation for a finding that 
the individual defendants were guilty of con- 
spiracy of combination to injure the plain- 
tiff as found by the trial. judge. 


Local Union No. 1562 United Mine Work- 
ers of America v. Williams and Rees (1919), 
59 Can. 8.C.R. 240, is not a case on all fours 
with this. It depends for its force upon the 
fact that a coercive threat was used to cause 
a general strike, should the men be retained 
in the company’s employment. 


It is quite competent for members of a 
Union (or the Union itself) who find that 
their fellow-members are employed on a con- 
tract which their rules do not sanction—the 
rules being founded upon reason and good 
sense—to warn the contractor and his subcon- 
tractor that they must inform the men that 
they are working contrary to that rule of their 
Union, and that if, in consequence, the con- 
tractor and subcontractor agree to the cancel- 
lation of the contract, or the subcontract is 
cancelled, the warning is within their legal 
rights and is not a wrongful act which is ac- 
tionable even if the warning is conveyed by 
two or three individual members of the Union 
or by the Union’s officials. (Reference to Sor- 
rel v. Smith, (1925) A.C. 700.) 


In this case what was done for the purpose, 
not of injuring the plaintiff, but to forward 
the trade of the members of the Union, and 
notice that the members of the Union will be 
warned of the situation is not a threat which 
is unlawful and does not give any right of 
action to the person injured. There is no evi- 
dence of spite or malice or desire to injure, 
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nor of any improper conspiracy or combina- 
tion, though two members together conveyed 
the warning. 

The appeal should be allowed and the action 
dismissed without costs; but costs of appeal 
must be paid by the plaintiffi—Hay versus 
Local Union No. 25, Ontario Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union (Ontario Weekly 
Notes, Jan. 26, 1929). 


United States Employers’ Liability Law 
held not to apply to Canadian 
Employee 


An employee of a Canadian railroad in the 
United States was drowned in the course of 
his employment, on the United States side of 
the international boundary line in the De- 
troit River, and his administrator was unable 
to recover under the United States Employ- 
‘er’s Jiability Act. This was the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of David A. Wright, administrator, against 
the Grand Trunk Railroad Company, the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit being affirmed on the auth- 
ority of the Union Pacific Railway Company 
against Whyler, 158 U.S. 285. 

Douglas B. Ellis was employed by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company, a ‘Canadian 
corporation, as a carpenter on the car ferry 
transport. The ferry was under United 
States registry and was operated by both the 
Grand Trunk and the Wabash railroads, the 
latter a Missouri corporation. The transport 
was making its customary trip from Windsor 
to Detroit. While on the United States side 
of the International boundary line on the 
Detroit River, the transport was stopped to 
clean fires. Ellis entered the paddle box of 
the side wheel and was working on one of 
the paddle buckets when the engine was negli- 
gently started. He was thrown into the 
water and drowned. 


The administrator brought action in the 
US. District Court in Michigan under the 
Federal Employers Liability Act. The rail- 
road company argued that the Grand Trunk 
was a Canadian corporation, doing most of its 


business in Canada, and that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario should apply. 
The Court held for the administrator and 
judgment was entered. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 6th 
Circuit reversed the judgment, holding that 
the Canadian Act should apply because the 
ferry was chartered by a Canadian corpora- 
tion and because the Treaty of 1909 between 
the United States and Great Britain makes 
the territorial waters of each country abso- 
lutely free to the citizens of the respective 
countries, so that the United States cannot im- 
pose its statutes under the circumstances, 
merely because the ferry had crossed the 
international boundary line. 


The administrator brought the cause to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, main- 
taining that the jurisdiction of the United 
States is absolute in its own territory. 


“Injury” includes Damage to Business or 
. Employment 


In the court of Criminal Appeal, England 
and Wales, the Lord Chief Justice dismissed 
an appeal (Rex versus Jones) by a trade 
union secretary against his conviction on two 
counts of an indictment, charging respectively 
intimidation and besetting, contrary to sec- 
tion 7 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875. The appellant had been 
sentenced to a fine of £5 on each count. It 
was alleged that with the object of compel- 
ling a certain workman to join the trade 
union of which he was the district secretary, 
the appellant had threatened to cause the 
workman’s dismissal from his employment 
and had thereby caused in his mind a reason- 
able apprehension of injury. The Lord Chief 
Justice said that it was not suggested that 
there had been any display of violence by the 
appellant. Once, however, it was conceded 
that “injury” within section 7 of the Act of 
1875 was wide enough to include damage in 
respect of business, occupation or employment 
_and section 3 (2) of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927, made it clear that it 
was so—there was ample evidence to justify 
the verdict of the lower court. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


N increase was noted in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, although the situation was still 
affected to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so by continued seasonal 
slackness in the out-of-door industries. Em- 
ployment, however, was in considerably 
greater volume than on the same date in any 
other y‘ir of the record. This statement is 
based upon returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,391 firms, each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees. The 
staffs of these firms on February 1 aggre- 
gated 933,943 persons, as compared with 921,- 
404 on January 1. This increase, which was 
more extensive than on the corresponding 
date in the three preceding years, caused the 
index (average, 1926—100) to stand at 110-5, 
while in the preceding month it was 109.1, 
and on February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, it was 102-0, 96-9, 
91.8, 87.1, 91-7, 90:6, 79:9 and 91-2, respec- 
tively. The returns are representative of em- 
ployment in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

At the beginning of February, 1929, the 
unemployment percentage registered by local 
trade unions stood at 6:3 as compared with 
percentages of 6:6 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary and’6°8 at the beginning of February, 1928. 
The percentage for February was based on the 
reports received by the Department of Labour 
from an aggregate of 1,697 local trade unions 
embracing a membership of 188,152 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a slight gain in the 
volume of business transacted in January, 
the number of working days in the month 
having been greater than in December. 

The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was $11.15 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.30 for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for Febru- 
ary, 1926, $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 
for February, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; 
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$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. In wholesale prices the revised 
index number of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was 95-7 for February, as compared 
with 94°5 for January; 96-8 for February, 
1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-1 for 
February, 1926. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1929, was about five times as large 
as in January, almost twice as many work- 
people being involved. The time loss was 
greater than in February, 1928. Nine disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,480 workpeople and result- 
ing in a loss of 28,946 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for January, 1929, were eight 
disputes, 754 workpeople and 5,724 working 
days. Corresponding figures for February, 
1928, were ten disputes, 889 workpeople and 
5,853 working days. 


During the month of Feb- 


Industrial ruary no new applications 
Disputes for the establishment of 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation were received 


by the Department. Refer- 
ence to the settlement of the coal miners’ 
strike at Wayne, Alberta, in August, 1928, 
following a Board inquiry, is made in the 
article on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada,” 
on page 276 of this issue. 


The speech from the 
Progress of Throne at the opening of 
Old Age the Legislature of New 
Pensions in Brunswick on February 21, 
Canada contained the following an- 


nouncement: “The subject 
of Old Age Pensions has occupied the atten- 
tion of my Government and in view of the 
uncertainty as to the probable cost of the 
administration of that measure it has been 
decided to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the subject.” 
In the Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Nova Scotia Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 27, it was stated: “The commissioner 
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appointed by my government to inquire into 
matters preliminary to the consideration of 
the adoption by this province of Old Age 
Pensions will be able to present a partial 
report of his investigation, and this will be 
laid before you.” 

In accordance with the announcemtnts that 

were noted in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, bills to provide for provincial par- 
ticipation in the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act are now before the legislatures of Ontario 
and Alberta. 
Included among the cus- 
toms tariff changes that 
were proposed in the bud- 
get brought down in the 
House of Commons by the 
Hon. J. A. Robb, Minister 
of Finance, on March 1, 
was a provision for the free entry of safety 
devices for use in the mining industry in 
Canada. The following articles will be ad- 
mitted free:— 

Miners’ acetylene lamps and parts thereof; 
miners’ safety lamps and parts thereof; acces- 
sories for cleaning, filling, charging, opening and 
testing miners’ safety lamps, battery renewal 
preparations for miners’ electric safety lamps; 
all to be used exclusively in mines. 

Miners’ safety helmets of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, for use exclusively in mining 
operations. 

Equipment of a class or kind not made in 


Canada, and integral parts thereof, for dis- 
tributing stone dust in mines. 

The following articles also are to be ad- 
mitted free:— 

Face loading machines, shaker trough or belt 
trough conveyors, air engines, flame-proof 
enclosed driving motors for air engines, and 
integral parts of all motive power or machinery 
mentioned in this item, to be used exclusively 
in mining operations. 


Many of the suggestions for the free ad- 
mittance of mine safety devices came from 
Mr. G. C. Bateman, Toronto, secretary of the 
Ontario Miners’ Association. In suggesting pre- 
ferential treatment of equipment for dis- 
tributing stone dust in mines, Mr. Bateman 
acted for the coal miners of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. 


Mine safety 
devices to be 
admitted to 
Canada, duty 
free. 


Reference in the press to 
A veteran the celebration of the sixty- 
labour leader of seventh anniversary of the 
Ontario marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Williams, 357 Ontario 
recalls early days in the 
trade union movement in Canada. Mr. 
Williams, as a member of the Tor- 
onto Typographical Union, took a leading 
part in 1871 in the organization of the Toronto 
Trades Assembly, from which was later devel- 
oped the Toronto Trades and Labour Coun- 


Stret, Toronto, 
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cil. Mr. Williams was successively recording 
secretary, president, and corresponding secre- 
tary during the early years of this organiza- 
tion, and was one of the promoters of the Can- 
adian Labour Union in 1873. 

Mr. Williams edited the first labour paper 
published in Ontario the Ontario Workman, 
the first issue of which appeared in April, 
1872. This publication was concerned at the 
time chiefly with advocating a nine-hour day, 
a subject of considerable agitation among la- 
bour unions at the time. 

It is interesting to recall that Mr. Williams 
was one of the printers arrested in 1872 on a 
charge based on the old English law on con- 
spiracy, which regarded combinations to raise 
the rate of wages or to decrease the hours of 
labour as unlawful conspiracies. In order to 
bring the Canadian laws on this point into line 
with the contemporary English law, the 
Dominion Parliament enacted the Trade Union 
Act, 1872, freeing the trade unions from 
criminal liability on the ground of conspiracy. 

Mr. Williams opened a printing business 
for himself in 1876, but he always carries a 
membership card of the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union. 


Two bills were passed by 
Pensions for the House of Commons in 
Canadian February for the purpose of 
National Railway correcting inequalities in the 


employees employees’ pension system 
on the Canadian National 
Railways. The first was entitled “An Act to 


amend the Grand Trunk Act, 1906-7, with 
respect to Pensions”, and the second “An Act 
to further amend the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act”. Prior to the new legislation no 
legislative authority existed for any pension 
system which would be applicable to the other 
employees of the Canadian National Railways, 
such as the employees of the former Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the 
other lines now comprised in the Canadian 
National System. The intention of the bills 
is to make it possible to extend to all 
em) .oyees of the Canadian National Railways 
the provisions of the existing Grand Trunk 
pension plan. The Grand Trunk pension plan 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 
1924, page 33, and the superannuation plan of 
the Intercolonial Railway was outlined in the 
issue of January, 1925, page 27. In explaining 
the purpose of the bills in the House on 
February 12, the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, spoke as 
follows :— 

“Tt is not proposed to abolish the Inter- 
colonial provident fund, but only to stop entry 
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into it. - All rights will be preserved to those 
who are at present members of and con- 
tributors to the Intercolonial provident fund. 
Means will be provided whereby those who 
are now members of that fund may transfer 
to the general pension scheme now being 
inaugurated, should they so desire. In the 
course of a few years the logical result will be 
one pension system for all the employees of 
the Canadian National system, and for the 
employees of the hotels, express company, 
telegraph company, and steamship company. 
About 109,000 employees will be affected. 
There are 11,165 members in the provident 
fund of the Intercolonial, so 98,258 employees 
would be affected by the provisions of the 
scheme now being inaugurated. Of this 98,000 
approximately 15,000 are of a non-permanent 
character, and therefore not pensionable. 
Deducting this figure from the former would 
leave in the neighbourhood of 83,000 men and 
women who would be affected by this scheme. 
The return to the employee under this scheme 
will be substantially identical with that now 
being paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company* and other great railway corporations 
on this continent. This is calculated upon the 
basis of one per cent of the average pay of 
the employee for the ten-year period previous 
to his retirement, multiplied by the number of 
years of service.” 


The Hon. Joshua Hinch- 
Teachers’ cliffe, Minister of Education 
pensions in of British Columbia, in- 
British Columbia troduced in the provincial 

legislature in February a 
bill to establish a pension fund for school 
teachers. Regular contributions of 4 per cent 
of their salaries would be made by the teachers, 
supplemented by. an equal amount paid by 
the government. Pensions would be paid in a 
manner similar to Dominion Government 
annuities under three plans. Single life 
guaranteed pensions for the life of the pen- 
sioner or a definite number of years, and 
joint life and “last survivor” pensions covering 
the life of the pensioner and any person 
designated by him. Particulars of the new 
system, if it should be incorporated in legisla- 
tion, will be given in a future issue, in an 
account of the work of the session. 


The recent proposals of the 


Employers “ Melchett - Turner” Con- 
reject ference for the establish- 
National ment. of a Joint National 
Council Industrial Council have 
proposal been rejected by the Na- 


tional Confederation of 
Employers’ Associations and the Federation 


*Labour Gazette, April, 1928, page 381. 





of British Industries. These organizations are 
stated to be representative of practically all 
the great industries of Great Britain. The con- 
stitution and functions of the proposed Coun- 
cil, and the acceptance of the proposal by the 
Trades Union Council were noted in the 
Lasour GazettE, October, 1928, page 1037; 
August, 1928, page 846; and the progress of 
the negotiations were noted in previous issues. 
The reply of the employers’ organizations was 
in the form of a joint letter addressed to the 
Trades Union Congress, which was made pub- 
lic on February 14, as follows:— 


“The Confederation of Employers’ Asso- 
ciations and the Federation of British In- 
dustries are distinct and separate bodies, the 
confederation dealing with Labour questions, 
and the federation with economic and com- 
mercial questions. As a result of the most 
careful consideration of the interim report, 
each organization within its own province 
reached the conclusion that it cannot accept 
the report. Throughout the consideration of 
the whole matter, however, the confederation 
and the federation have been conscious of the 
importance of doing everything in their power 
to promote industrial peace in British in- 
dustry, and the invitation is made in the 
hope that further discussions will help to for- 
ward a better mutual understanding in indus- 
try generally.” 

Discussions relating to industrial peace were 
instituted through the efforts of Lord Mel- 
chett, formerly Sir Alfred Mond, for the pur- 
pose of devising means for avoiding such an 
industrial catastrophe as the general strike 
of 1926. A conference between a representa- 
tive group of employers and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Conference was 
arranged, and discussions were begun early 
in 1928. 


The provisions of the new 
Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act passed by the Aus- 
tralian Parliament in June, 
1928, are outlined in the 
February issue of the International Labour 
Review (Geneva), by Professor Foenander of 
Melbourne. He states that the Act, by intro- 
ducing the principle of voluntary arbitration, 
makes an approach to the Canadian system 
(Industrial Disputes Investigation Act) and 
the American State Boards of Arbitration and 
Federal Railway Labour Board, and the sys- 
tems in force in Denmark and Norway. 
“Provision is made,” he says, “by which 
employers or employees may submit any in- 
dustrial matter to a judge of conciliation com- 
missioner of their own choosing. In other 
words, there is made available the skilled ser- 


Canadian Act 
followed in 
Australia 
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vice of an impartial arbitrator appointed by 
the Commonwealth. For this purpose a dis- 
pute need not necessarily exist, as it is not a 
question of invoking the court’s jurisdiction. 
The result of such voluntary arbitration pro- 
ceedings is not, however, enforceable in law, 
for the court’s power, under the Constitution, 
begins only where there is a ‘dispute’. The 
observance of a determination—it is to be 
known as a ‘determination’ to distinguish it 
from a binding award—will rest upon the 
honour and good faith of the parties con- 
cerned. This innovation—voluntary arbitra- 
tion under the court’s aegis but gratuitous in 
character—must be distinguished from the 
conciliation proceedings already known to the 
law, for conciliation, if fruitful in result, will 
be binding on the parties.” 

The new Act amends the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904, 
under which a Federal Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration was constituted “for the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of any one state”. 
The court attained a considerable measure of 
success, but in recent years its limited legal 
powers and the slowness of its procedure com- 
bined with external conditions to lessen its 
effectiveness and lead to dissatisfaction with 
its working. 


A plan to provide for 100 
workers who had been dis- 
missed in consequence of 
the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery was re- 
cently announced by Rowntree and Company, 
Limited, a British firm employing about 7,000 
persons. The Daily Herald (London) de- 
scribed the procedure as follows:— 


“Instead of employing the usual commercial 
practice of dismissing the men and leaving 
them to apply to the exchanges and the 
guardians, the firm has offered to contribute 
£2 a week in respect of every man for 12 
months to anyone who will employ them at 
not less than 55s. a week with the prospect 
of permanency. 

“An excellent opportunity, “it is pointed out 
in the announcement,’ for a company just 
starting to get its labour force for the first 
year at a nominal wage in a locality suitably 
situated for industries.” 


Plan to provide 
for dismissed 
employees 


The following proposed 
amendment to the Tech- 
nical Education Act, which 
expires March 31, 1929, is 
incorporated in a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, on 


Amendmeni to 
Technical 
Education Act 


February 12. ‘The bill was passed by the 
House on March 1, and is now before the 
Senate. 

That the Technical Education Act be amended 
to provide that any balance of the ten million 
dollars appropriated under this Act unexpended 
on the 3lst March, 1929, shall remain available 
during any one or more of the five succeeding 
fiscal years, but no portion thereof shall be paid 
to any province after the 3lst March, 1934. 

This amendment is in accord with the goy- 
ernment’s policy respecting grants to the prov- 
inces in connection with the promotion and 
development of technical education, as an- 
nounced in the House of Commons by the 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, in April, 1928. This announce- 
ment appeared in the Lasour GazettE of May, 
1928, page 470. 


The Board of Mediation 
Proceedings of | established in the United 
U.S. Railroad States under the Railroad 
Mediation Board Labour Act of 1926 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1926, page 
423) recently published a report of its pro- 
ceedings during the twelve months’ period 
ending June 30, 1928. This Board handles 
disputes which the carriers and their employees 
have been unable to settle in conference. In 
such cases the Board endeavours to induce 
the parties to submit their controversy to 
arbitration. Arbitration boards are composed 
of three or of six members, as the parties may 
determine, one-third of the number shall 
represent the carriers, one-third the employees, 
and one-third being neutral. If the representa- 
tives of the carriers and employees fail to 
name the neutral member or members of the 
arbitration Board, it becomes the duty of the 
Board of Mediation to appoint such member 
or members. 

Of the 265 cases submitted to the Board of 
Mediation during 1926-27, 154 cases remained 
unsettled on July 1, 1927. During the year 
ended June 30, 1928, the Board received 98 
requests for its services in the adjustment of 
differences concerning rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions, involving 21 railroad 
labour organizations and 176 carriers. Alto- 
gether the board settled 145 cases during the 
period covered by the report. Of these 145 
cases 84 were settled through mediation, 14 
cases were submitted to arbitration, 37 cases 
were withdrawn through mediation, 8 cases 
were withdrawn without mediation, and 2 
cases were closed by board action. These 
cases related to rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions. In addition, the Board dealt with 
120 grievances cases, involving the interest of 
employees as affected by the application of 
rules or of discipline. 
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A report recently submitted 


Internaticnal to Congress by the United 
co-operation in States Public Health Ser- 
promoting vice states that during the 
public health past year there was a con- 


stant interchange of sani- 
tary information with other nations of the 
world through the International Office of 
Public Hygiene of Paris, the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, and the Health Section of 
the League of Nations. A noteworthy event 
of the year was the adoption by various 
nations, including the United States, of the 
International Sanitary Convention signed in 
Paris in June, 1926. This revised the Con- 
vention of 1912. The revised Convention 
makes important changes in the requirements 
for international notification of the presence 
of quarantinable diseases. 

It is pointed out, that the necessity for 
cooperation among the nations of the world 
in preventing the spread of diseases dangerous 
to the public health has been more widely 
recognized during recent years than formerly. 
Experience has demonstrated that disease 
does not regard international boundaries, and 
the advance in the facilities for rapid trans- 
portation increases the danger of the intro- 
duction and spread of communicable diseases. 


The past year was characterized by gen- 
erally favourable death rates throughout the 
world, but any generalization as to the mor- 
tality rate for the world must allow for the 
fact that the rate of mortality varies widely 
in different countries. 


The monthly bulletin issued 
by the Ohio Industrial 
Commission, in its February 
issue, calls attention to 
certain modifying  con- 
siderations in connection with the apparent 
increase in industrial accidents in 1928 as 
compared with 1927. It is pointed out that 
the figures showing the trend of employment 
during 1928 indicated a greater exposure to 
the risk of accidents than existed in the 
preceding year. Further, the accident records 
now include many injuries of a minor char- 
acter that were formerly omitted by report- 
ing employers. Thus, last year’s records 
actually show a large number of accidents 
which resulted in no loss whatever of working 
time. Allowance must be made also for the 
increasing number of claims for compensation 
which were disallowed by the commission. In 
addition to these facts, there was an increase 
in 1928 of approvimately 2,000 risks to the 
state insurance fund, with their attendant 
effects upon the accident record. 


Factors in 
industrial acci- 
dent statistics 


Notwithstanding these circumstances tend- 
ing to swell the total number of recorded 
accidents, the decline in 1928 as compared 
with 1926 shows that recent efforts in acci- 
dent prevention have not been without a 
marked effect. On the other hand, the com- 
mission realizes that these efforts must be in- 
creased rather than relaxed, and now aims to 
secure a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
records of the current year, and all the energies 
and resources of the Division of Safety and 
Hygiene are to be directed to this end. 


At the Eighth Congress of 
Soviet Trade Unions re- 
cently held at Moscow, the 
General Council of Trade 
Unions submitted a report on wage policy. 
This is reproduced in part in Industrial and 
Labour Information, the weekly publication 
of the International Labour Office at Geneva. 
The question on wages was also discussed in 
the Economic Committee of the Congress. 
The General Council was of the opinion that, 
under the system of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, wage policy should be _ based 
mainly on the principle of a strict correlation 
between wage increases and the actual econ- 
omic condition of the country, taking account 
of the economic problems which confront the 
working class. The allocation of the wages 
fund by the state should be more careful and 
more methodical. (The allocation of wages by 
the States consists in fixing the inclusive 
amount of wages, including increases, for in- 
dustry as a whole and for each branch of the 
industry. The fund is then distributed among 
the various undertakings, and scales of wages 
are drafted by means of collective agreements 
between the managements and the unions). 
It ought not, however, to be based solely on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work; 
it ought also to take account of the following 
four factors:— 


(i) Increase in individual output and its 
causes, such as intensification of physical 
labour, rationalization, improvement in the 
equipment of undertakings; 

(ii) the skill of the workers; 

(iii) the dangers of the occupation and the 
influence of each industry on the health of 
the worker; 

(iv) the relative importance of each in- 
dustry for the general economic system. 

The General Council admitted that though 
wages had increased by 20 to 21 per cent 
between 1926 and 1928, individual output had 
increased during the same period by 28 per 
cent; but it considered that a gap of this 
kind was necessary in order to allow industrv 


Wage policy in 
Soviet Russia . 
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to raise the capital for the reconstruction of 
the economic system on a socialistic basis. 
For the same purpose it was necessary to 
strengthen the discipline of labour. 

The General Council proposed to maintain 
the system of piecework wherever it was 
capable of increasing individual output. But 
where this method of payment had given as 
much as could be anticipated from it, and 
especially in undertakings, where labour had 
been properly rationalized and the process 
of manufacture had been mechanized, it 
would be necessary to substitute the hourly 
wage for the piece-work system, introducing 
at the same time a system of collective 
bonuses for work performed over and above 
the minimum standards of output laid down 
in the collective agreement. In regard to 
salaried employees, the Seventh Congress 
had recommended the adoption of a fixed 
scale of salaries corresponding to the various 
duties; this system was to be extended im- 
mediately. 


A paper on “Some Ac- 


Actuarial tuarial Aspects of Unem- 
problems of ployment Insurance”  re- 
unemployment cently submitted to the 
insurance Institute of Actuaries (Great 

Britain) by members of 
the Government Actuary’s Department, 


pointed out that the present British figure of 
1,400,000 persons unemployed each week does 
not represent a solid mass of people contin- 
uously unemployed. Many thousands of these 
people, he said, are working part-time for 
wages and getting benefit for the days on 
which they did not work; others have the 
promise of a return to their previous jobs in 
a week or two; and all the time there is a con- 
tinual movement of persons, to a degree not 
generally realized, into and out of employ- 
ment. 


The periodic rise and fall in unemployment 
over short spans of years which was general 
before the war was disturbed by the post-war 
slump, the rate of unemployment having never 
fallen below 10 per cent, for any length of 
time since 1920. This high rate is mainly due 
to the depressed condition of the heavy in- 
dustries, in which the rate reaches 25 to 30 
per cent, or more. It is very little affected by 
the increased unemployment among older 
men; not until the age of 45 is reached is 
there any indication of a rise in unemploy- 
ment due to age, and even then in the more 
skilled occupations employment may be as 
good as, or even better than, at the younger 
ages. The rate of unemployment is much 
lower among women than among men, but 
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this was mainly because they do not enter the 
heavy industries. 

The difficult task of the actuary, it was 
stated, is not only to estimate how much of 


all this unemployment counts for benefit under 


the complicated conditions with which the 
insured person has to comply, but to attempt 
to forecast what the rate of unemployment is 
going to be in the future. At present there is 
no sign of a diminution in unemployment, 
but, quite apart from considerations of reviv- 
ing trade, it may well be that in a few years’ 
time there will actually be a shortage of la- 
bour when the fewer births which occurred 
during the war have led to a diminution in the 
population at the younger working ages. 


The Canadian Co-oper- 

ator, the organ of the 
Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, in its issue for Jan- 
uary, announces that the 
“second phase” of co-oper- 
ative distribution will be launched in Canada 
during 1929. “In Alberta and Saskatchewan,” 
it is stated, “retail societies will commence to 
develop their own wholesales. If such enter- 
prises can be soundly and steadily built from 
the bottom up, they will have a beneficial and 
stabilizing influence upon the whole move- 
ment, besides contributing to more rapid de- 
velopment through economies in price it will 
be possible to effect thereby.” 
_ The Co-operator points out that much 
greater and more practical interest was man- 
ifested last year in consumers’ co-operation 
than hitherto. “Friendly attention thereto 
has been shown by officials of farmers’ organ- 
izations who formerly were concerned for pro- 
ducers’ co-operation only. More and more 
the people are beginning to realize that or- 
ganization as producers—whether in farmers’ 
marketing societies or in trade unions of the 
working class—is incomplete, and to a con- 
siderable extent ineffective, without co-oper- 
ative organization also as consumers.” 


The activities of the 
United States Bureau’ of 
Standards during the last 
fiscal year are described in 
the 16th annual report of 
the Secretary of Commerce. Leaders of indus- 
try continued during this period to avail 
themselves in an increasing measure of the 
facilities provided by the government for 
co-operation in scientific research. Some 200 
industrial organizations now have working 
relations with the Bureau, and nearly one 
thousand industrial experts are called into 
consultation. 


Consumers’ 
co-operative 
societies for 
western Canada 


Scientific 
research in’ 
Unted States 
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One phase of the work of the Bureau 
of Standards has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of industrial workers. “As our popula- 
tion grows,” the report states, “and as our 
means of locomotion increase in variety and 
speed, and as the number of persons engaged 
in hazardous occupations and pursuits in- 
creases, we are confronted in increasing mag- 
nitude with the problem of safety and protec- 
tion to human life. Through educational and 
legislative measures, through extension of com- 
pensation insurance into areas not now 
reached by it, and by quickened public in- 
terest in the wisdom and value of such effort 
will we accomplish the reduction of our an- 
nual fatalities. It has been well demonstrated 
that a large percentage of these are avoidable, 
and because of that fact we should assume a 
greater personal and national responsibility 
toward their prevention.” 


Accordingly, the Department of Commerce, 
through its Bureau of Standards, is co-oper- 
ating continually with the various bodies con- 
cerned in the development, promulgation, pub- 
lication, and revision of safety codes. Among 
the latter are the national safety code for the 
protection of heads and eyes of industrial 
workers, the American logging and sawmill 
safety code, the national electrical safety code, 
safety rules for installation and maintenance 
of electrical supply and communication lines. 
To this list must be added, because of the 
newness of the hazard, safety rules for radio 
installation. 


The report points out that other codes need 
to be developed for fields still uncovered in 
this respect, and current efforts to complete 
codes for fields partially covered need to be 
encouraged and supported. “A responsibility 
which cannot be evaded rests upon industrial 
managers to make safety a major interest and 
a continuing care.” 


‘Investigations designed to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions in the 
mineral industries have been extended. Among 
the more important of these mine-safety 
studies are those concerned with the preven- 
tion of mine explosions—the reduction of 
heavy loss of life from falls of mine roof and 
coal, the elimination of hazards from the use 
of unsafe types of explosives and mechanical 
equipment, the improvement of ventilation 
conditions in mines, and the instruction of 
thousands of miners in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods. 


A new workmen’s club was organized at 
Montreal recently under the title of Prefon- 
taine Labourers’ Club. It is composed en- 
tirely of workmen and has already over 200 
members. A lecture on some topic of in- 
terest to labour is given at the regular meet- 
ings. At the last meeting Mr. R. N. Sequin, 
the founder of the club, gave a history of 
workmen’s compensations in the province 
from its earliest stage as it existed under the 


Civil Code in 1867, tracing its progress under 


the act of 1909, down to the enactment of 
the law of 1928. The subject of the next 
lecture will be “Mental hygiene.” 





Delegates at a recent meeting, of the Cen- 
tral Council of the National Catholic Union 
at Quebec alleged that one of the effects 
of the new provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was to cause employing companies 
to require their workmen to submit to a 
medical examination, and to weed out those 
considered to be unfit, and also the fathers 
of large families. The principle of collective 
insurance was advocated as a remedy for this 
condition. 





The draft report of the general Secretary 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress for the 
past year, printed in the Bulletin for Decem- 
ber, states that “during the year under report 
the Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill became 
law and will come into operation from April 
1, 1929. It fixes a maximum of 12 hours daily 
work for a miner. Mr. Joshi tried to secure 
the reduction of the hours to 8, and failing 
that attempt, to 10 hours. But he did not 
succeed, as both the amendments were nega- 
tived by a large majority. It will be the duty. 
of organized labour to see that the excessive 
number of hours is very soon reduced.” 





The value of practical training in first-aid 
work, especially to men engaged in the mech- 
anical trades, was emphasized by Professor 
Corbett, director of the Department of ex- 
tension at the University of Alberta and hon- 
orary secretary of the St. John Ambulance 
Association when he recently addressed a 
special meeting of students at the Institute 
of Technology and art. At the conclusion 
of the address, J. H. Ross, vice-principal of 
the Institute said that arrangements were be- 
ing made to hold first aid classes at the 
school. At present the classes will only be 
open to students attending the institute but 
it is thought that later it may be possible to 
offer the service to outsiders. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of February was 

reported by Superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada to be as follows: 


Recent snow falls had so improved the log- 
ging roads in the Province of Nova Scotia 
that lumber operators were moving out of the 
woods timber cut during the winter. Activity 
in the fishing industry was normal, with fair 
catches reported. Manufacturing plants were 
fairly busy with the iron and steel group 
reported as in fairly satisfactory circumstances. 
While considerable work in the construction 
industry was being carried forward on the 
Mersey River pulp and paper plant project 
and in the City of Halifax, very little build- 
ing was being done in other districts. Coal 
mining showed a fair amount of activity, with 
satisfactory production for the season being 
recorded. Rail traffic was heavy, while the 
trade group was stated to be fair for the time 
of year. There was the usual demand re- 
ported at the different offices for women 
domestic workers. 


Fishing catches in the Province of New 
Brunswick were stated to tbe quite good. 
Although logging operations for the season 
were gradually drawing to a close through- 
out this province after a satisfactory cut, 
the snow fall had increased activity in many 
districts as it had made possible the usual 
jate winter log haul. Manufacturing was 
commented upon as being normal. Building 
and construction were opening up to a small 
extent while the prospects for the forthcom- 
ing season were said to be good. Transpor- 
tation and trade were both quite active. The 
usual number of placements of women domes- 
tie workers were shown by the different 
offices. 

As might be expected at the time of year, 
the Quebec employment. offices reported hav- 
ing made very few farm placements. Haul- 
ing of logs was about the only activity in 
the logging group in this province, and, while 
some placements were being made, they were 
not numerous. The mining industry was 
quiet. In the manufacturing group textiles 
showed a slight improvement; metals were 
busy; leather and rubber were not quite so 
busy, printing industries were active, and 
pulp and paper, particularly at Three Rivers, 
showed improvement. While the prospects in 
the building and construction industry were 
good, this line was seasonally slack, and while 
placements were being made they were not 


particularly numerous. Some orders were be- 
ing received in the hotel and restaurant ser- 
vice group. A number of domestic workers 
were being placed. 

With the approach of spring, enquiries and 
orders for farm help were reported as show- 
ing considerable increase at the different em- 
ployment offices throughout Ontario. The 
manufacturing group was stated to be “emi- 
nently satisfactory”, generally speaking, 
throughout the province, with the automobile 
industry showing great activity in Toronto, 
Oshawa, and Windsor. Machinists and skilled 
mechanics were very much in demand at 
different centres in the province, and a real 
shortage of such workers seemed apparent. 
Although an exceptionally good building season 
was in prospect, there was not a great deal 
of activity in the construction industry at the 
present time. Owing to the approach of the 
completion of the winter’s work in the woods, 
the logging industry showed some falling off 
in the number of vacancies notified to the 
offices. While mines continued to operate 
steadily, and while the outlook for the com- 
ing summer was promising, there was no par- 
ticular demand for workers for this industry. 
Calls for experienced house workers again 
showed the normal excess over the available 
supply. 

Manitoba employment offices reported that 
there was a satisfactory increase in the num- 
ber of orders being listed for farm workers 
by the month, but apparently the available 
supply of applicants was at least sufficient 
ito care for all vacancies being notified. With 
considerable development in view in the north- 
ern part of the province, and with substan- 
tial programs in sight in Brandon, and mere 
particularly in Winnipeg, the prospects in the 
building and construction group were excel- 
lent, although work presently in hand was 
not absorbing any number of additional work- 
ers as yet. The number of vacancies for 
workers in the logging industry was not very 
large. Mining activity in the north and cen- 
tral portions of the province continued to 
attract attention with some new finds being 
reported from time to time, Available 
vacancies for casual labourers were not num- 
erous in comparison with the number of ap- 
plicants to fill them. There seemed to be 
increased activity in the direction of place- 
ments of women domestic workers without 
any noticeable shortage of applicants yet re- 
ported. 

An increase in orders for farm workers was 
a general feature of the employment. office 
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meports from Saskatchewan, but the number ments. Building and construction were sea- 
of applicants for such positions was likewise sonally quiet throughout this province. A 
on the increase, with the result that there was few logging placements were being made from 
no difficulty experienced in supplying require- Prince Albert. Generally speaking, the sup- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1929 * 1928 1928 1927 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external, aggregate..... CB Acats oe, bo 194, 255, 726 227, 866,165 176,319, 251 163, 934, 160 215, 452, 243 

Imports, merchandise for : 

consumption.....00¢. 00.06. Sr LaPLER ee Moka 96,959,301 94, 620,925 85,932,397 79,506,417 83, 262, 695 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 94,942,041 130, 847, 423 88,565,196 82,564,479 130,277, 157 
GUSLOUIS CHUY COUCCLEC cathe Simel esas cee ces 14, 758, 062 15,476,165 12,881, 684 11,797,596 13, 167,228 
Bank debits to Individual 

BCCOUNGS Bios. Ss osehs, one eunamis Soak och eis ach 4,095,329, 745] 3,866, 181,970] 3,101, 983,416] 3,399, 113,036] 4,274,077,902 
Banknotes weir culationy.cae. loose ee eee 158,119, 625 186, 086, 685 160, 622,392 162,029,910 182, 747,049 
Bank'deposite sayings: Wey Sarl. Age. elas 1,525,986,284) 1,520,285,026] 1,477,807,215| 1,466,081,100} 1,444,528, 540 
Bank loans. COMMECLCIAL .ClG. cen © | ccststous.« cin bo. eevsas 1,220,963,096] 1,230,985, 708) 1, 100,187,256) 1,090,011,806} 1,082, 732,324 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

GCommionistocksé. .... chs. abe ie. - £09.4 207-4 183-6 146-0 149-3 144-0 

BP PELCLTCGUSTOCKS) jake sotsehe depicc susie: 108.1 107-4]. 107-9 110-9 111°5 111-8 

() Index of interest rates.......... 98.1 $7-1 96-0 87-7 89-8 90-8 
(?)(3) Prices, Whoselale, Index 

TAINO GL yo aa eran cnt 95-7 94°5 94-5 96:8 96-9 97°3 
(*)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

PO te gite seeIN c) Hachatly Spee he $ 21-41 21-55 21-56 21-25 21-41 21-37 
(4)Business failures, number......... 175 185 211 208 210 182 
(4) Business failures, liabilities. §$ 2,417,897 2,241,169 3,042,743 3,961,779 3,249,415 3,109,087 
(?)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 110-5 109-1 116-7 102-0 100°7 108-1 
(2) (5) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 6-3 6-6 4-2 6-8 6-6 5:2 
Imnanipra tion ..ceshise eek Fs AdSb a EC ea ee 4,164 Ds015 4,312 3, 692 4,56 
Railway— 

(8)Car loadings, revenue, 

Ereiout Sat Ai eaaes-. cate ee cats 264, 129 220,814 252, 589 255, 776 248, 235 247,583 

@)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 19, 614, 509 TSRSii GCL een oe eee ese 19,587, 484 TSESEL CUM ret: ve etter ase 
(8)Operating expenses...... Sees eR 1 ap eh Bde 3 eS RRL OS 16,176,971 16, 492, 282 17, 252, 855 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... STE 4. th. mete 15, 865,599 21,092,079 14,973,001 15,320, 285 18, 767,251 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
alines rere, STR ALOT? tee 13, 969, 667 17, 935, 323 12,369, 948 13, 442, 249 17,094, 084 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONTE TIN COT ae ence Mee ee oe tan a ME OD WA RE ts cle oils scare vreanttliara, =F 3,013,199,841] 3,227, 187,540} 3,835, 711,036 
Building permits :)........052.. S Sieatt. ee le oe 8,364, 670 16,095, 160 10,323, 405 7, 716, 587 11,744,094 
(°) Contrates awarded......... $ 28, 425, 800 41,962,000 18, 905, 000 25,875,200 20,480,000 36, 853, 700 
Mineral production— 

Paginon eee s, Ie SSaeee" ee tons 93,929 87,764 103, 450 64,691 65,006 63,197 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 117.445 116, 260 103 , 054 98,820 84,295 96, 248 

Perro alloys... jcktiece ares tons 5,790 6,475 5,160 4,056 4,619 4,353 

(Oley) ee, ENE Mn ce Ae CONS i ceo Bene ase 1,536, 641 1,518, 635 1,413, 853 1, 683,476 1,866,715 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. |.............. 720, 892 535, 821 505,322 773, 808 651, 649 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pal Viens Oe Hae... 57,449,000 71,914, 000 38,995,000 51,624,000 58,570,000 
RVD Der NNOLLS a oer. eho HSA he ec omeot ee ee oe 8,420,000 5, 865, 000 5,719,000 5,129,000 5,156,000 
Cottemimportsy.:...0: 0) dee LOSiies eee ees 18, 485, 000 17,487,000 11,854,000 19, 635, 000 19,198,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

RUIN OA cei ce eta ie een Cc iftel acs Coe eee 147.709,490)" 196,018,977) 2165-110; 815)" 212,560) 964)". ay. ok 
Flour production... ..cte- cee Disa ae: MEO Ieee Core sed 1,672,000 1,464,000 1,579,000 1,767,000 
Sugar manufactured........... lbge ly tne cote 17,746,000} 102,311,000 64, 809, 000 30,841,000} 120,791,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average...:.... kewibs |e Sa ES, 48,617,000 46,396,000 44,180,000 42,712,000 44,121,000 
(0)Sales of insurance........... S releeerse f25, «ete 50, 116,000 56, 223,000 39, 962,006 47,270,000 48, 580,000 
NGWSDrilts fe... cba. countess FONG | sees Ae Dae 212,191 208, 484 189, 822 186, 721 181,600 
Automobiles “passenvien) eke wean Marans v3 arent 17,164 6, 734 10,315 6, 705 2,234 
(1)Index of physical volume cf 

DTS ETRCSS hich. EE RARE so SRR OF aPNE ERAIS. west <!'s Devoe 211-6 165-4 163-7 159-0 157-9 

Pridustrial production. 4340-24 e fh detlen 209-0 165-3 166-1 160°3 161-5 

ST AGERE ING acne hor tds. < Bre ei Aes catkibes 180-9 170-2 158-4 147-0 140-6 
ee ee ee ee Be ay Ce a EOE Oe a ee ee 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(8) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. (2) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Bradstreet. (10) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 

(5) Figures for end of previous months. Conn. 


(6) Figures for four weeks ending March 2, 1929, and cor- 
responding previous periods. , F 
(1) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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ply of and demand for women domestic work- 
ers seemed to be about equal. While the em- 
ployment situation in this province from the 
point of view of the employment office was 
somewhat dormant, general employment con- 
ditions seemed to be quite favourable for 
ithe time of year. 

As in Saskatchewan, the demand for farm 
workers in the Province of Alberta was_in- 
creasing, with plenty of applicants so far to 
take care of orders being registered. Build- 
ang and construction were fairly brisk for 
the winter season, and prospects for the spring 
were encouraging. There was a fair demand 
for logging workers, with some placements 
reported. A decrease in mining operations 
was evident in the coal mining fields, and 
some of the mines in the Drumheller districts 
were laying off their crews. The usual demand 
for women domestic workers continued, with- 
out any feature of the situation appearing 
worthy of special comment. 

Logging in the Province of British Colum- 
bia appeared to vary considerably from point 
to point with respect to the employment con- 
dition, though improvement was reported from 
a few districts. Metal mining continued active, 
but there were no demands for help. Coal min- 
ing in the Nanaimo district was active. Im- 
provement was reported in the building and 
construction industries, particularly in Van- 
couver, although applicants for vacancies de- 
veloping were reported as being plentiful. 
Manufacturing indicated greater activity, al- 
though here again applicants were quite suffi- 
cient to care for vacancies. Generally speak- 
ing, conditions throughout this province were 
not disappointing for the time of year, and 
ithere did not appear to be any exceptional 
unemployment, 


Though still affected to some 
extent by inventory ° shut- 
downs, and more so, by con- 
tinual seasonal slackness in 
the out-of-door industries, employment at the 
beginning of February showed an increase ex- 
ceeding that of the corresponding date in 
1928 or 1927. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics tabulated returns from 6,391 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 933,943 persons, as 
compared with 921,404 on January 1. Re- 
flecting this advance, the index (average 
1926=100) stood at 110.5 at the beginning of 
February, while in the preceding month it 
was 109.1 and on February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921; it was 102.0, 
96 .6,.91.8, :87.1,:91.7, 90.6, 79:9 ‘and (91.2, 
respectively. 

Reductions were recorded in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


trade 


where the tendency was upward. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction and trade 
reported a falling-off, while mining, logging 
and transportation were brisker. In Quebec, 
manufacturing, especially of iron and _ steel, 
pulp and paper, textiles, lumber and tobacco. 
products showed much improvement, as did 
also logging. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion and construction recorded pronounced 
seasonal curtailment. In Ontario, important. 
gains were made in manufacturing, notably 
in the iron and steel, textile, lumber, non- 
ferrous metal, leather and pulp and_ paper 
divisions. Logging also reported heightened 
activity, while there were seasonal reductions 
in trade and construction. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing and logging were 
more active, but shrinkage was recorded in 
trade, construction, transportation and com- 
munications. The situation, however, con- 
tinued better tham on the same date in any 
other year of the record. In British Columbia, 
there was recovery in mining, but logging, con- 
struction and transportation were slacker. 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, while 
Quebec, Winnipeg and Vancouver showed re- 
ductions. In Montreal, manufactures regis- 
tered substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel, tobacco, textile and building 
material groups, but there were marked sea- 
sonal losses in transportation and construction. 
In Quebec, manufactures reported improve- 
ment, while trade and construction were sea- 
sonally slacker. In Toronto, heavy seasonal 
decreases took place in trade, but there were 
greater gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textiles and iron and steel. In Ottawa, manu- 
facturing was busier, especially in the pulp 
and paper and iron and steel divisions, while 
trade was seasonally quiet. In Hamilton, the 
situation showed decided improvement, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products, but textiles registered curtailment. - 
In Windsor and the other adjacent Border 
Cities, important recovery was indicated, 
chiefly in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, 
the number employed showed a contraction, 
mainly in trade, but manufactures were some- 
what busier. In Vancouver, the manufactur- 
ing industries reported slight expansion, while 
and transportation~ were seasonally 
slacker. 


An analysis of the return by industries 
shows a marked revival in manufacturing, 
notably in the iron and steel, textile, lumber, 
pulp and paper, leather, non-ferrous metal 
and tobacco divisions, while there were losses 
in food. rubber and musical instrument fac- 
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tories. Logging and mining also showed im- 
provement, but activity declined in commun- 
ications, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and trade, the losses in the last named 
being extensive, as is usual following the 
activity of the Christmas and holiday season. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1929. 


The situation existing among 


‘TRADE local trade unions at the close 
UNION of January as .was_ indi- 
REPORTS cated by the returns received 


from 1,97 labour organiza- 
tions with a membership of 188,152 persons 
showed little change from that of the pre- 
ceding month, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment standing at 6.3 contrasted with 6.6 per 
cent at the close of December. The employ- 
ment level also varied but slightly from 
January of last year when 6.8 per cent of 
idleness was reported. Quebec, with a gain in 
activity of almost 3 per cent, registered the 
‘most pronounced expansion of any of the 
provinces when compared with December, fol- 
jowed by minor increases in Alberta and Nova 
‘Scotia. In all other provinces conditions were 
somewhat less favourable. When a compari- 
son is made with January of last year, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia unions 
all indicated advances in employment during 
the month under review. In Quebec the same 
percentage of idleness was reported in both 
‘months of the comparison, while of the re- 
-ductions in activity in the remaining provinces 
Manitoba reported the most substantial. 


A review in greater detail of unemployment 
at the close of January as indicated by trade 
“unions is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Reports of the Employment 
Service of Canada for the 
month of January, 1929, 
showed 24,238 references of 
persons to positions, and a 
total of 22800 placements. Of these, the 
‘placements in regular employment were 
13,738, of which 10,058 were of men and 3,680 
-of women, while placements in casual em- 
-ployment totalled 9,062. Vacancies offered by 
-employers to the Service numbered 24,865. 
Of these 15,360 were for men and 9,505 for 
-women, while applications for employment 
were registered from 26,685 men and 11,643 
“women, a total of 38,328. A slight gain was 
-shown in the business transacted when the 
-above figures were compared both with those 
of the preceding month and with those of 
.January last year, the reports for December, 
_1928, showing 23,708 vacancies offered, 31,926 


EMPLOYMENT 
» OFFICE 
REPoRTS 


applications made, and 22,529 placements 
effected, while in January, 1928, there were 
recorded 22,864 vacancies, 36,734 applications 
for work, and 20,959 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
January, 1929, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND’ Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CONTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED (Point Grey and South Van- 


couver now being amalga- 
niated with the city of Vancouver) during 
January, 1929, was $8,364,670, as compared 
with $16,742,139 in the preceding month and 
$7,716,587 in January, 1928. 

The. MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in February, 1929, at 
$28,425,800, setting a new record for this 
month. Of this amount $10,352,800 was for 
business buildings; $7,973,000 was for indus- 
trial work, and $5,392,300 was for residential 
buildings. 

The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during February, 1929, by provinces, was as 
follows: Ontario, $10,136,800; Quebec, $12,355,- 
800; New Brunswick, $212,000; Nova Scotia, 
$391,000; Prince Edward Island —; British 
Columbia, $3,220,200; Alberta, $1,190,500; 
Saskatchewan, $281,200; Manitoba, $638,200. 


Production and Trade 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, from current in- 
formation regarding business 
conditions in Canada, states 
that operations in January exceeded the high 
levels of 1928. Indexes of the physical volume 
of business, published in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics, show that new records 
were established in some lines, the general 
result being a higher level than at any time 
during the period of observation covering the 
post-war period. The output of forestry 
products continued at a satisfactory level, a 
moderate gain being shown over December. 
The receipts of gold at the Royal Mint were 
larger than in any month in 1928, and the ex- 
ports of copper and nickel showed further 
expansion. The automobile industry was 
busier in January than in any month since 
last August, even after adjustment for sea- 
sonal tendencies. Judged by the output of 
iron and steel, the steel industry operated at 
a high rate of capacity. The importation of 
crude rubber indicates that the tire industry 
is making preparations for an active season. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 
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The award of three specially large contracts 
raised the volume of construction work com- 
menced during January to the highest total on 
record for the month. The external trade was 
at a high level, gains being shown over 
December in both exports and imports after 
adjustment for seasonal tendencies. Bank 
debits, placed on a physical volume basis by 
an adjustment to eliminate the price factor 
and adjusted for seasonal tendencies, reached 
the highest total since the record was first 
compiled in January, 1924. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that m January, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $96,959,301, as compared with $94,620,- 
925 in the preceding month, and with $79,- 
506,417 in January, 1928. The chief imports 
in January, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$23,593,399; Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $19,709,808; Non-metallic minerals and 
products $11,896,680. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
January, 1929, amounted to $94,942,041, as 
compared with $130,847,423, in December, 
1928, and with $82,564,479 in January, 1928. 
The chief exports in January, 1929, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$30,844,782; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$21,908,357; animals and animal products, 
12,424,008. 

In the ten months ending January, 1928, 


exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,033,309,218, and imports $1,166,589,205. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouis 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1929, was about five time as large 
as in January, almost twice as many work- 
people being involved. The time loss in man 
working days was also much greater than in 
February, 1928. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month nine disputes, involving 1,480 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
28,946 working days, as compared with eight 
disputes, involving 754 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 5,724 working days 
in January. In February, 1928, there were on 
record ten disputes involving 889 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 5,853 working 
days. At the end of February, therefore, there 
were on record four disputes affecting 975 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was slightly lower at $11.15 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.30 for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; 
$11.28 for February, 1927; $11.50 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; $10.98 for February, 1925; $10.75 
for February, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for 
February, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to a seasona! fall in the price of eggs, while 
slight decreases occurred in the prices of bacon, 
dairy butter and flour. The prices of beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh pork, lard, beans, potatoes 
and granulated sugar were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.41 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with $21.55 
for January; $21.25 for February, 1928; $21.46 
for February, 1927; $21.87 for February, 1926; 
$21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 for February, 
1924; $21.17 for February, 1928; $21.07 for 
February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.80 for 
February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 1914 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was somewhat 
higher being 95-7 for February, as compared 
with 94:5 for January; 96.8 for February, 
1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; 102.1 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; In the grouping according to chief 
component materials four of the eight main 
groups were higher, one was lower and three 
were unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, due mainly to higher prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, apples, 
bananas, tea, rubber, linseed oil and canned 
vegetables; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to higher prices for furs, meats, 
poultry, butter, cheese and eggs, which more 
than offset lower prices for fish, hides, leather, 
livestock, milk and lard; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due chiefly to 
higher prices for some lines of lumber; and 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, tin and 
zinc, which more than offset declines in the 
prices of silver and antimony. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group declined, mainly 
because of lower prices for gasoline and 
kerosene. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, the Iron and its Products 
group, and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were practically unchanged. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during February 
was nine, as compared with eight during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was much greater than in either January, 1929, 
or February, 1928, the increase being due 
chiefly to a strike of textile workers in Hamil- 
ton. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
HCD pe 2o ok ae ee 9 1,480 28,946 
eLiee | O20 inc sieoeeaceae 8 754 5,724 
Reb 92S AAA 10 889 5,853 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only whenten days or more time lossis caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently. not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 1,380 workpeople, 
were carried over from January and one dis- 
pute commenced during February. Five of 
these disputes terminated during the month, 
two being in favour of the employer, one in 
favour of the workers, and two resulting in a 
compromise. At the end of February, there- 
fore, there were on record four disputes in- 
volving strikes or lockouts, as follows: tie 
cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.; textile factory 
workers, Hamilton, Ont.; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont.; and plumbers at Kingston, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which tthe unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, 


and shoe factory 
August 13, 1928. 

Information has reached the Department 
as to two minor disputes also, one involving 
five employees in a women’s clothing factory in 
Moatreal for one half day on February 7, the 
strikers securing an increase in wages and 
working conditions as before the stoppage. 
The second dispute of this nature involved 
bricklayers, four in number, on a construction 
job in Toronto, who ceased work on Febru- 
ary 22, complaining that the scaffolding was 
such that working conditions were dangerous 
and claiming that a previous protest had 
been ignored. Work was resumed within 
four hours when these conditions were reme- 
died. In a cotton factory at Hamilton, during a 
strike in another factory, a small number of 
spinners ceased work for a short time but re- 
turned to work with a promise of an increase 
in wages. 

A cessation of operations in a coal mine 
near Princeton, B.C. on January 9 was re- 
ported in the press, fifty miners having ceased 
work because their wages had not been paid 
on the previous pay day. Information re- 
ceived by the Department indicates that this 
was due to financial difficulties and not to an 
industrial dispute. It was arranged to have 
the wages paid and the miners returned to 
work with arrangements for operations in 
future. Information reached the Department 
during February as to a dispute during Janu- 
ary involving fifteen employees from Janu- 
ary 15 to January 23 in a men’s clothing 
factory in Montreal, protesting against an 
attempt of the management to operate an 
open shop. Work was resumed under union 
conditions. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


workers, Ont., 


Toronto, 


Tis Currers, Onion Lake, Onr.—At the 
end of the month no settlement had yet been 
reached in this dispute, commencing January 
28, 1929, and involving approximately 200 
workers. The union claimed that the em- 
ployer was paying lower wages than in other 
camps in the district and that some men on 
piece rates were making only $2 per day, 
out of which they had to pay $1 per day for 
board. The strikers demanded $50 per month 
for men on time rates and 15 cents per tie 
for men on piece rates. In negotiations for a 
settlement the employer is reported to have 
offered to increase the piece rate from 123 
cents per tie to 14 cents and the monthly rate 
to $35 with board. The employer asked for 
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police protection, alleging that he had been 
threatened and that his employees had been 
interfered with by union pickets. The provin- 
cial police investigated the matter and warned 
the pickets against disorderly conduct. Early 
in March it was reported that the strikers had 
accepted the employer’s offer. 


Coat Miners, Wayne, Autta.—By the. end 
of February this strike was reported ter- 
minated. As reported in the February issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre two of the operators 
involved signed agreements with the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, one on February 
4 and the other on February 18, the settle- 
ment providing for payment per ton on a 
screened coal basis with an increase of 4 cents 
per ton to offset the loss on the screenings as 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1928, pages 827- 
832), but also provided for recognition of the 
union, which the Board had not recommended 
in its report but had suggested to the oper- 
ators during the hearings. One other operator 
involved in the strike, and one operator not 
involved, had previously signed such agree- 
ments with the Union. The two remaining 
operators involved in the strike are reported 


to have signed agreements about the end of. 


February with the United Mine Workers of 
America providing for the wages and working 
conditions recommended by the Conciliation 
Board. One of these companies had _pre- 
viously signed an agreement with a com- 
mittee of employees but secured only a small 
number of workers under such agreement. 


Men’s (CrorHinc Factory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—During the progress of this 
strike, which began on August 21, 1928, the 
workers involved have from time to time 
secured work elsewhere and at the end of the 
month the dispute appeared to have lapsed. 


CLOTHING Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont—Information has reached the Depart- 
ment that by the middle of February a num- 
ber of workes on strike had returned to work 
and the dispute was terminated. 


TextTine Factory Workers, Hamiton, 
Onvt.—As stated in the February issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre the employees in the spin- 
ning department of a cotton factory ceased 
work on January 30 against the introduction 
of changes in methods of work, alleging that 
this would involve the dismissal of some of 
the employees. The complaints were also 
against the arrangements by which each 
‘spinner attended to more machines than 
formerly, and against cleaning being required 
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to.be done while the machines were in oper- 
ation, although a provincial inspector had 
forbidden it. The management denied the 
latter statement and stated that the new 
methods were in force in other cotton factor- 
ies and were necessary for efficient operation 
under competitive conditions. At the request 
of the Trades and Labour Council of Hamil- 
ton conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour proceeded to Hamilton and arranged 
conferences between the parties. Officers of 
the United Textile Workers of America came 
to Hamilton and organized the workers into 
a local of that union. Negotiations between 
the parties were carried on from time to time 
but did not result in a settlement. The em- 
ployees suggested that the case be referred to 


- a Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, 1907, but as the°employer refused 
no proceedings were initiated. The manage- 
ment had opened the factory on each Monday 
but the workers in other departments did not 
return to work, being on strike in sympathy 
with the spinning department. In connection 
with picketing, two pickets were arrested on a 
charge of intimidation and were remanded for 
trial on March 7. On February 18 a number 
of employees resumed work and by the end of 
the month about 300 had returned. Early 
in March the dispute was called off and the 
management undertook to take on all strikers 
without discrimination whenever there were 
places for them. 


Puoro Encravers, Toronto, Ont.—In this 
dispute the photo engravers, members of the 
union, had been dismissed and replaced with 
workers who had been brought from Europe, 
and the employer announced that the plant 
would be operated under open shop condi- 
tions. Through the Minister of Labour and 
officers of the Department negotiations were 
carried on between the employer and the union 
until early in March when a settlement was 
reached. The employer undertook to take 
back all former employees who had not 
secured positions elsewhere or who did not 
secure permanent positions in Toronto within 
a week at the same wages and conditions as 
prior to their dismissal. The employer also 
agreed to secure any additional staff required 
through the union. 


PuHoto ENGRAVERS, VANCOUvER, B.C.—In the 
February issue of the Lasour GazerrE it was 
stated that employes in a number of establish- 
ments thad ceased work on January 28 to 
secure shorter hours and increased wages. 
Work was resumed on January 29. An agree- 
ment was reached providing for the forty- 
hour week during July and August in 1929, 
this period increasing each year until the 
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sixth year when the forty-hour week would 
prevail for the full year. The rate of wages 
was increased from $55 per week to $57.50 
during 1929, increasing each year to $63 per 
week in the fifth year. The union reports that 
the workers were not called out on strike, but 
that a special meeting was held that day to 
ratify any settlement reached between the em- 
ployer and the agreement committee. This 
action was taken because the previous agree- 
ment had expired on December 3, and any- 
one who wished was free to work. 


Men’s CiorHine Factory Workers, HAMIL- 
ToN, Ont—Employees in a men’s clothing 
factory ceased work on February 20, demand- 
ing recognition of the union and union wages 
and working conditions. On February 27 a 
settlement had been reached providing for 
these conditions which involved a ten per 
cent increase in wages and forty-four hours 
per week, time and one-half for overtime and 
arbitration of any disputes arising. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1929 


Number Time 

of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to February, 1929. 


Logaine— 
Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.. 200 


MINING— 
| Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alberta.. 300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
FEaronGoOnes §. aves eed 4 xe 6 


Clothing factory workers, 


aT OFOULO.LO NOs. +. toutes Deeds 24 200 
Textiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
LitonsOntrec shaiitet tae 750 


Printing and Publishing— 


Photo-engravers, Toronto,Ont. 41 500 


Photo-engravers, Vancouver, 
B e C 


cor eee eee eree eee ee reosesre rts e eres eee etses ee eee 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 216 


7,500 


15,000 


4,500 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in piece rates 


and in the monthly rate. Unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 13, 1928, for recognition of union 
and against payment per ton on a screened basis 
with an increase of 4c. per ton. Terminated Feb. 
28,1929. Partially successful. 


Commenced Aug. 21, 1928, against alleged violation 
of agreement for employment of union members 
only. Lapsed during February, 1929. 


Alleged lockout, commencing Nov. 28, 1928, for 
union agreement. Terminated Feb. 15, 1929, in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in work- 
ing conditions, involving reduction of staff. Un- 
terminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 7, 1929, of union 
employees. Unterminated. 


.. {Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in wages and 


shorter hours. Terminated Jan. 29, 1929. Com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during February, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, daamilton\ Onti ¢ 4s. 2s. 150 


1,000 |Commenced Feb. 20, 1929, for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated Feb. 27, 1929, 


in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began during 
January was 21, and 7 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 28 
disputes in progress in January, involving 
9,700 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
ot 97,000 working days. Of the 21 disputes be- 
ginning in January, 3 arose out of a proposed 
reduction in wages, 8 on other wage questions, 
‘one on a question of working hours, 5 on 
questions respecting the employment of parti- 
cular classes or persons, and 4 on other ques- 
tions. Settlements were reached in 17 dis- 
putes, of which one was in favour of work- 
people, 9 in favour of employers and 7 ended 
in compromise; in two other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


During January, a dispute occurred in 
various centres in Scotland and England in- 
volving 3,000 moulders and other workpeople. 
This dispute began on January 1, against a 
proposed reduction in the wage bonus, and 
terminated February 4, on the understanding 
that the reduction would take effect in two 
installments and that wages would be stabi- 
lised until the end of the year. Another dis- 
pute involving 1,500 workers in the wrought 
iron manufacturing industry in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, began on January 28, against a pro- 
posed reduction in wages. No settlement had 
been reported at the end of the month. 


France 


A strike of 8,000 coal miners in the Loire 
coal region began on December 31, 1928, for 
an increase in wages. Work was generally 
resumed January 16, after large numbers of 
workers had already returned to work. 


Germany 


About the middle of January a strike began 
in some of the weaving mills of the weaving 
industry of Saxony-Thuringia; the demand 
of the strikers was for increases in wages. Fol- 
lowing this strike, the employers declared a 
lockout covering the whole district and invol- 
ving from 35,000 to 40,000 workers. No settle- 
ment of this dispute has been reported. 


Australia 


During February several thousand timber 
workers became involved in a dispute when 
they refused to accept the award of the Arbi- 
tration Court substituting a 48-hour week 
for a 44-hour week in this industry. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
December was 22 and 42 were still in effect at 
the end of the month. With 45 disputes 
carried over from November the total number 
of disputes in progress was therefore 67, invol- 
ving 39,713 workers and resulting in time loss 
of 1,016,427 working days for the month. 

The strike of dressmakers in New York City 
which was reported in the last number of the 
Lasour Gazerre continued during February, 
no general settlement having been reached at 
the end of the month. A number of demon- 
strations took place and a number of arrests 
were made when strikers refused to disband. 





The Ontario Government has been invited 
by the Agriculture committee to consider the 
question of making advances of $1,500 or 
$2,000 to graduate students of the Ontario 
Agricultural College for the purpose of en- 
abling them to enter upon farm work immedi- 
ately on graduation. Dr. A. J. Christie, the 
president of the college, pointed out that 
many men leaving college were unable to 
begin active farming at once. 

“The weakest point of our agriculture col- 
lege system is we thaven’t any way of looking 
after our graduate students.” Dr. Christie 
said. “Most students who go through the col- 
lege have to borrow money to complete their 
education. When they graduate they are in 
debt. On top of that, each graduate needs 
$1,500 or $2,000 to start farming. Contrary to 
the opinion held by some, most of our stud- 
ents do go back to the farm.” 
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REPLIES OF PROVINCES ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


T will be recalled that the House of Com- 
mons, on June 6, 1928, adopted a report 
presented by the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial and International Relations, 
accepting and endorsing the principle of un- 
employment insurance based on compulsory 
contributions derived from the State, the em- 
ployer and the employee. The committee 
recognized that such legislation was primarily 
within the competency of the provincial legis- 
latures, but that it would be within the power 
of the Parliament of the Dominion to further 
provincial legislation by means of contribu- 
tions or grants. They recommended therefore 
that the matter should be referred to the 
several provinces, in order to ascertain which 
of them would be prepared to consider the 
question of adopting legislation of this char- 
acter. Accordingly, the Minister of Labour 
addressed letters to the provincial govern- 
ments during the parliamentary recess, enclos- 
ing copies of the Committee’s report, and in- 
viting an expression of the views of each 
government on the proposals contained there- 
in. The replies of the provincial governments 
were as follows:— 


Nova Scotia--The Hon. E. N. Rhodes, 
premier of Nova Scotia, said:— 

“The whole subject matter will have to be 
studied with great care by the Government, 
and for that purpose we will await the printed 
report of the minutes of proceedings and evid- 
ence. Meantime I have to point out that 
while the Government is sympathetic toward 
all modern measures of similar character which 
have for their object the betterment of living 
conditions, the limiting factor in the Province 
of Nova Scotia is that of finance. For prac- 
tically fifteen years this province has not had 
a balanced budget, and before we can take up 
the subject matter of industrial and inter- 
national relations we are immediately con- 
fronted with a very heavy obligation which 
would arise with the adoption of the Old 
Age Pension system.” 


New Brunswick—The Hon. J. A. Baxter, 
premier of New Brunswick said:— 

“Your letter of 31 ult. received with re- 
ference to insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity. Of course, I recognize 
the desirability of some such provisions as 
these; but I think you will understand that, 
faced with the question of Old Age pensions 
and what I regret to say seems to be the prob- 
able withdrawal by your government of the 
assistance to technical education, it is utterly. 

799972} 


impossible for a province with such limited 
means as New Brunswick to consider, at all, 
the subject about which you write. These 
things are simply matters of financial ability 
to do things, and when we have not got the 
money we cannot, and should not, undertake 
the responsibility.” 


Quebec-—The Hon. A. Galipeault, Minister 
of Public Works and Labour, Quebec, said :— 

“T duly received yours of the 31st ult. draw- 
ing my attention to the report of the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations with respect to Insurance 
against Unemployment, Sickness and Isvalid- 
ity, adopted by the House of Commons on 
June 6th, last, and wish to state, in answer, 
that it will be duly submitted to the attention 
of my colleagues of the Cabinet.” 


British Columbia—In a letter dated August 
6, 1928, the Hon. A. M. Manson, retiring Min- 
ister of Labour of British Columbia, wrote :— 


“This matter is one of very considerable 
importance and in view of the fact that the 
present Government of the Province will be 
retiring from office within a few days I feel 
that any expression of governmental opinion 
in so far as this Province is concerned should 
be made by the new Government rather than 
by the outgoing one. Constitutional points are 
involved which are important in themselves 
and the policy to be pursued is a vital one to 
a large number of people. I shall therefore 
leave your letter with my Deputy in order 
that he may bring it to the attention of the 
incoming minister upon his taking office.” 


Subsequently a letter dated September 25, 
1928, from the Hon. W. A. Mackenzie, the in- 
coming Minister of Labour, was received as 
follows:— 

“As the Government of the day has not 
given consideration to the question of unem- 
ployment insurance I would be glad to accept 
your kind offer to furnish me with a report of 
the minutes of proceedings and evidence laid 
before the Select Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Industrial Relations 
with respect to insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity; also the report 
that was adopted by the House on June 6th 
last. At the present time I have no views to 
offer on the report of the Committee.” 


Manitoba—The Hon. W. J. Major, Attor- 
ney General of Manitoba, replied as follows:— 


“I have the letter written by you to the 
Premier under date of 31st July last, and also 
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copy of the report of the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations. This report covers particularly the 
item of unemployment insurance, and I note 
that the committee experienced great difficulty 
in arriving at any definite conclusion owing 
to the lack of data as to amount of un- 
employment either constant or occasional 
character. While the committee accepts and 
endorses the principle of unemployment insur- 
ance, based on compulsory contributions from 
the state, the employer and the employee, it 
recommended to Parliament that the question 
be again referred to the committee at the next 
session, 


“T presume the suggestion of the Commit- - 


tee, that the Government obtain from Great 
Britain expert advice on the subject, has been 
followed and much additional evidence will be 
before the Committee when they reconsider 
the matter. 

“While we have not in this province given 
serious consideration to unemployment insur- 
ance we had a special committee examine into 
and report on the unemployment situation. 
A copy of this report is enclosed for your in- 
formation.* 

I cannot at this moment give expression 
to any positive views on adoption of the un- 
employment insurance plan in this province. 
The matter is one to which very serious 
consideration will have to be given before 
coming to any definite conclusion and per- 
sonally I think it wise to wait until the 
matter has received more complete attention 
by the Industrial and International Rela- 
tions Committee. I shall welcome any ad- 
ditional material that you may be able to 
supply.” 


Ontario—The Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, 
Minister of Health and Labour of Ontario, 
wrote as follows:— 


“TY received your letter of the 31st ult. in 
which you direct my attention to the re- 
port of the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations. 

“On looking over this report I find that it 
deals almost exclusively with the question 
of unemployment insurance. The question of 
unemployment insurance in Canada is one 
that has not received a great deal of atten- 
tion in this country because it has been felt 
that employment conditions in conjunction 
with public opinion did not warrant any 
action being taken on it. The report points 
out that the question of unemployment in- 





*The recommendations contained in this re- 
port were given in the Lasour GAZETTE, May, 
1928, page 495. 


surance is primarily a provincial responsibility. 
There may be a divergence of opinion re- 
garding this aspect of the matter, but the 
fact is that provincial governments have 
not as yet made any decided pronounce- 
ment on the question of unemployment in- 
surance. 

“T am anxious that every consideration be 
given to the conclusions arrived at by the 
Select Standing Committee on Industrial 
and International relations, and will be glad 
to direct the attention of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to the subject matter of this re- 
port. 

“It seems to me however that before any- 
thing tangible is accomplished in the matter 
of unemployment insurance, it will be neces- 
sary for the representatives of Provincial 
Governments to meet in conference and give 
this question their most serious considera- 
tion. It is probable that at some future date 
such a meeting will take place, and the merits 
or otherwise of having unemployment insur- 
ance and other forms of social insurance 
made applicable in the respective provinces, 
carefully gone over. 

“T shall look forward to receiving the pub- 
lished report of the minutes of proceedings 
and evidence to which your letter refers 
and will peruse same with very great interest.” 


Alberta and Saskatchewan.—Letters were 
received from the secretaries of the premiers 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan acknowledging 
receipt of the communications sent by the 
federal Minister of Labour. 





The finance committee of Vancouver City 
Council have approved a proposal made by 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees that the British 
Columbia Superannuation Act should be 
amended to provide that the establishment 
of a pension fund should be obligatory on 
public utility companies on the petition of 
a certain percentage of the employees con- 
cerned. The act now provides for the es- 
tablishment of such funds by public utility 
companies only on the mutual consent of the 
employer and the employees. It is stated 
that the proposed arrangement would be 
similar to that existing in regard to civic 
employees, which provides for contributions 
from employees wages and a similar amount 
contributed by the employer. 
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Pension Scheme of Royal 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
160) provides for the payment of pensions to 
officers and constables on their retirement 
from the force on the following terms:— 


Officers’ Pensions—In cases of compulsory 
retirement for any cause other than miscon- 
duct or inefficiency after ten years service, 
officers are entitled to a pension for life, not 
exceeding one-fiftieth of the pay and allow- 
ances of his rank or permanent appointment 
at the time of retirement for each completed 
year of service. An officer who retires volun- 
tarily is entitled to a life pension 20 per cent 
less than that which he would have been en- 
titled to were he retired compulsorily, but 
voluntary retirement carries the same pension 
as compulsory retirement after thirty-five 
years service. No addition is made to any 
pension for any service beyond thirty-five 
years service. Breaks in the service are not 
counted, but an officer’s service in the Domin- 
ion Police Force or in the Civil Service is in- 
cluded for pension purposes. 


A contribution of five per cent is deducted 
from the pay of every officer, but such de- 
duction ceases after thirty-five years of ser- 
vice. 


Provision is made for the payment of a 
gratuity of one month’s pay for every year 
of service when an officer is constrained from 
any infirmity of body or of mind to quit the 
force before being eligible for a pension. A 
gratuity of three months pay for every two 
years of service may be paid in cases where 
an officer has to quit the force owing to severe 
bodily injury sustained in discharge of his 
public duty. 

Subject to certain conditions, the Governor 
in Council may grant a pension to the widow, 


Canadian Mounted Police 


and a compassionate allowance to each of the 
children, of every officer who, having com- 
pleted ten years’ service was at the time of 
his death in full pay, or who, having com- 
pleted ten years’ service, is at the time of his 
death in receipt of pension. The pension to 
a widow amounts to one half of the hus- 
band’s pension, and the rates of allowance 
to children, the rates being graduated from 
$80 to $65. The total amount paid to the 
widow and children of an officer during any 
year shall not exceed the amount of the pen- 
sion of which the officer was in receipt, or to 
which he would have been entitled. 


Constables’ Pensions—Pensions to con- 
stables are payable on completion of not less 
than twenty years’ service, or of not less than 
ten years’ service if incapacitated by infirmity 
of mind or body. Constables pensioned after 
ten years may be recalled to the Force if the 
incapacity ceases. 

The scale of pensions to constables is as 
follows: (a) for ten but less than twenty 
years’ service, one-fiftieth of annual pay and 
allowances for every year of service; (b) for 
21 but less than 25 years’ service, an annual 
sum equal to twenty-fiftieths of annual pay 
and allowances, with an addition of two- 
fiftieths of such pay and allowances for every 
completed year of service above twenty 
years; (c) For twenty-five years’ service, 
an annual sum equal to thirty-fiftieths of 
annual pay and allowances with an addi- 
tion of one-fiftieth of such pay and allowances 
for every completed year above twenty-five 
years. It is stipulated, however, that the pen- 
sion shall -not exceed two thirds of annual 
pay at retirement. 

No provision is included in the Act for the 
payment of a pension to the widow or other 
dependant of a deceased constable. 


Dominion Telegraph Employees Petition for Superannuation 


A petition signed by employees of the tele- 
eraph service of Canada to be permitted to 
come under the provision of the Superannu- 
ation Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 24) was presented to the House of 
Commons on February 27, by Mr. A. W. Neill 
(Comox-Alberni). The petition stated as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That we are employed in the telegraph de- 
partment of the government service as telegraph 
agent operators, telegraph messengers, linemen, 
foremen, operator-linemen, agent linemen, etc. 

2. That it has been ruled that we are not 
eligible for superannuation as we are said to 
be paid at “prevailing rates.” 


3. That this is only a technical distinction, 
as our salaries do not fluctuate, but remain 
constant for many years at a time. In this 
connection we may mention that those who are 
classified as “telegraph operators” are entitled 
to superannuation. This will apply to subor- 
dinate operators in a town, while in small 
towns and in country places where the tele- 
graph operator has the responsibility of action 
as agent, he is then classified as “telegraph 
agent operator” and is not elegible. 

4. That Parliament has decided that it is in 
the interest of the public that permanent ex- 
perienced officials should be encouraged to stay 
in the service by the prospect of superannuation 
in their old age and that the same argument 
applies with equal force to our case. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT ON CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Extension of Plan to Maintenance of Way Employees 


AN offer of co-operative arrangements, re- 

cently extended by the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, has been 
accepted by the Canadian National Railways 
and the plan will go into effect immediately 
on the Moncton Division, after which the 
organization will be extended to Eastern and 
Western Divisions until the entire territory 
in which the National System operates will 
be covered. This agreement follows the suc- 
cessful operation of the Union Management 
Co-operative policy in the Maintenance of 
Equipment Department (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1924; September, 1925; May, 1928, page 
489, etc.). 

A survey was made by Mr. O. 8. Beyer, Jr., 
consulting engineer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, assisted by Mr. A. J. Thomas, 
of the Operating Department of the Canadian 
National Railways. At the conclusion of this 
survey, and following the preparation of a 
report upon the conditions, meetings were 
arranged of special committees representing 
the employees on the one hand and the com- 
pany on the other. As a result of the meet- 
ings which followed the representatives of 
the Brotherhood and the Management agreed 
to accept each other’s help in the solution of 
each other’s problems and the furtherance of 
one another’s legitimate aims and tasks. 

This arrangement implies full co-operation 
of the Brotherhood with the Management in 
maintaining the safety of its way and struc- 
tures, and the improvement of the trans- 
portation service to the public. One of the 
important matters discussed during these 
gatherings was stabilization of employment, 
while other subjects dealt with the co-ordina- 
tion of co-operative endeavour, with such 
allied features as first-aid, safety first, fire 
protection and education and staff meetings 
of various kinds where advocated. 


Details of Plan 


The operation of the plan will be as 
follows: 
Divisional Co-operative Committees will 


meet during the first ten days of the months 
of February, April, June, August, October, 
and December. 

The representation of the Divisional Main- 
tenance of Way Employees will be on the 
basis of one selection by the local lodges 
from the forces of each Roadmaster’s terri- 
tory and from each Bridge and Building 
Master’s territory. 


Owing to the more or less isolation of the 
workers, it is necessary to provide means of 
contact between Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and their representative, and this can 
best be done by the employee representa- 
tive visiting the members in his territory at 
a convenient time once every two months 
prior to the Divisional Meeting. Two meth- 
ods were discussed, one was that the repre- 
sentative should accompany the Roadmaster 
on his last inspection trip prior to the date 
set for the divisional meeting, the other was 
that the representative should make the trip 
independently. The latter might involve 
either the use of the Roadmaster’s gas car 
or the passage from section to section with 
the assistance of the section foreman’s car. 
It was finally decided that this problem would 
have to be worked out locally according to 
local conditions. 


District Co-operative Meetings—Employee 
representatives or delegates to District Meet- 
ings will be selected from the Divisional Road 
representatives by the Local Joint Protective 
Board who will in addition select for the 
District Meeting at least one Bridge and 
Building representative. 


Regional Co-operative Committees—The 
proposed Regional Co-operative Committees 
will, of necessity, be of two types owing to 
the natures, respectively, of the Atlantic and 
Grand Trunk Western Regions on the one 
hand, and the Central and Western Regions 
on the other. The first type, applying to the 
Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Regions, 
will be organized as follows:— 


Representing Management—One Regional 
Chief Engineer (Chairman) ; four to six Mem- 
bers Regional Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Staff; one Regional Storekeeper. 

Representing Employees—One General 
Chairman having jurisdiction over region; 
one Asst. General Chairman assigned to region; 
three to six Members designated by the Local 
Joint Protective Board. 

Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary to be furnished by management. 

The employee representatives of this par- 
ticular type of Regional Co-operative Com- 
mittee designated by the Local Joint Pro- 
tective Board will be selected one from each 
of the Divisions composing the Region. As 
far as possible they should be the respective 
chairmen of the local or divisional grievance 
committees. 
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The second type of Regional Co-operative 
Committee, designated for the Central and 
Western Regions, would be organized as 
follows: 


Representing Management—One Regional 
Chief Engineer (Chairman) ; four to six Mem- 
bers, Regional Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Staff; one Regional Storekeeper. 


Representing Employees—One General 
Chairman having general jurisdiction over 
territory of region in question; one Vice- 
Chairman for Regional Territories in ques- 
tion; four Assistant General Chairmen 
assigned to districts composing region in 
question. 


Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary furnished by Management. 


System Co-operative Committee 


At least once a year regularly, and upon call 
if necessary, the System Co-operative Com- 
mittee, constituted as follows should con- 
vene: 

Representing Management—One System 
Chief Engineer (Operating); one Assistant 
System Chief Engineer; one General Store- 


keeper; one Staff Officer in charge of Main- 
tenance of Way Co-operative program. 

Representing Employees—Two System 
Federation General Chairmen; two Assistant 
General Chairmen from Atlantic and Grand 
Trunk Western Regions respectively. 

Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary to be furnished by Management. 


Minutes of Co-operative Meetings—It is 
considered essential that the same plan in 
respect. to the keeping of co-operative meeting 
minutes developed for the Co-operative Pro- 
gram of the Maintenance of Equipment Ser- 
vice be used for the Maintenance of Way 
program. Each subject brought up at the 
division meetings will be given a symbol in- 
dicating first the month of the year at which 
proposition was submitted, i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, to 
12; second, whether submitted by manage- 
ment or employee representatives (designated 
respectively by an M. or an E.) and finally 
the serial number of the item starting with 
1 for the first item of the year. Thus the 39th 
propostion submitted for discussion, in this 
case let us say by an employee representa- 
tive during the meeting of May, would be 
designated by the symbol 5-E-39. 


PROVISIONS EXISTING IN CANADA FOR THE REHABILITATION OF 
INJURED WORKMEN 


N previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(October, 1924, pages 8338-836; and July 
1927, page 702) reference has been made to 
the rehabilitation of disabled civilian work- 
ers and ex-service men. 


The problem of re-establishing men severely 
wounded as a result of war service focussed 
attention on the problem of re-habilitation, 
and consequently, in Canada as in several 
countries, involved in the great war, efforts 
were directed towards fitting these war cases 
to resume some active part in industrial life. 
Vocational training courses were established 
in Canada under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment (now 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health) by Order in Council (P.C. 1472) 
issued on June 29, 1916.. Accordingly this 
work has been since carried on under the 
Vocat#onal Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment. From time to time the Lasour GAZETTE 
has reviewed the progress of this work in 
the annual reports of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the last re- 
port for the year ending March 31, 1928, 
being summarized on page 286 of this issue. 
According to information supplied by the 


Department, the total number of ex-service 
men who have completed courses of voca- 
tional training since the inception of this 
work is 43,284. There are no definite figures 
available indicating the number of these ex- 
service men who have been permanently ab- 
sorbed into industry. 

Previous to the fiscal year 1923-24, any 
specialized employment work affecting men 
having physical handicaps, due to service in 
the late war, was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ civil Re-establishment. The 
Employment Service of Canada sought in a 
general way to serve the needs of this de- 
serving class, but obviously in only two or 
three centres was the specialization of the 
functions of the employment office sufficiently 
developed to permit of that detailed attention 
being given to the handicapped ex-soldier 
which his needs demanded. The desirability 
of centralizing employment activities led the 
Ralston Commission on Pensions and Re- 
establishment and the Employment Service 
Council of Canada to recommend, in 1923, 
that this work be taken over by the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 
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Accordingly this recommendation was Car- 
ried out, and in drafting the federal-pro- 
vincial agreements for 1924-25, a new section, 
No. 14, was inserted, which embodied the 
principle contained in the supplementary 
agreement of the year before. The purpose 
of section 14 was declared to be “for the 
purpose of providing necessary and adequate 
facilities for registering and placing in em- 
ployment employable handicapped ex-service 
men whose disability is due to war service.” 
Hight co-operating provinces signed the agree- 
ment, and consequently undertook to make 
special efforts to secure employment for these 
disability cases. 

Since the taking over of this work by the 
Employment Service of Canada, the numbers 
of disabled ex-service men who have been 
placed in jobs of varying duration are as 
follows: year ending March 31, 1926, 7,688; 
1927, 7,775; 1928, 7,355. 

The Employment Service of Canada in its 
last annual report points out that even with 
the best federal-provincial co-operation the 
work is difficult of satisfactory accomplish- 
ment. Certain classes of war disability are 
practically precluded from being placed in 
employment, for positions suitable to the 
needs of such men are not sufficiently num- 
erous to care for the substantial number of 
men so situated making application. This 
meang that casual employment has to be re- 
lied upon to a considerable extent to meet the 
requirements of such workers, and it is felt by 
those in close association with this work that 
the percentage of handicapped ex-service 
men who desire to secure employment and 
who can only secure casual work is increas- 
ing. Thus, while during the fiscal year 1927-28, 
there were 7,355 placements of handicapped 
ex-service men made by the different em- 
ployment offices 5,100 or over two-thirds, 
were in casual employment. However, of 
the remaining 2:255 placements in regular 
employment, a substantial number were per- 
manently established and may be considered 
as removed from the employment office field 
indefinitely. 

In addition to this service Rehabilitation 
Committees have been in operation during 
the past few years at Montreal, Toronto, 
and Edmonton, and these have contributed 
to the work of placing disabled men in em- 
ployment. The Toronto Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, it is understood, has ceased operations, 
while in Edmonton the Citizens’ Committee 
has only found it necessary to function dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months. The 
Montreal Rehabilitation Committee placed 
a total of 2,271 disabled ex-service men dur- 


ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928. 
Of this number, 351 were permanent place- 
ments, 464 were semi-permanent, and 1,456 
were temporary. During the fiscal year 1926- 
27, its total number of placements was 2,685, 
of which 528 were permanent, 520 semi-per- 
manent and 1,637 were temporary. For the 
fiscal year 1925-26, the committee had a 
total of 2,091 placements. In that year the 
Department of Soldiers’ (Civil Re-establishment 
turned over the Montreal district to the Re- 
habilitation (Committee though it continues to 
look after the placements of disabled ex-service 
men in Quebec city, placing 76 in employment 
during the fiscal year 1926, 65 in 1927, and 79 
in 1928. 

The Employment Division of the same De- 
partment maintains a close liaison with 
the Civil Service Commission and all federal 
departments for the purpose of assisting dis- 
abled former members of the forces to obtain 
employment in the Federal Civil Service. All 
applications from ex-service men for employ- 
ment in the Civil Service received by the 
Employment Service of Canada are dealt 
with through the department. 


The Department continues also to operate 
Sheltered Employment Workshops wherein 
Canadian pensioners who are unfitted for em- 
ployment in the general labour market are 
admitted subject to certain conditions, 

The employers of handicapped ex-service 
men who sustain injury in the course of their 
employment are reimbursed by the State. 
Under the authority of an Order in Council 
passed on December 29, 1921, (reference to 
which was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1922, pages 310-312), the Dominion 
Government assumed the liability imposed 
upon employers on account of industrial 
accidents sustained by disabled ex-service men 
to whom a pension of 20 per cent or over is 
payable in respect to disabilities received in 
or attributable to war service. Acting upon 
this Order in Council, the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment has since paid 
compensation through Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, and to employers direct in re- 
spect to accidents sustained by such pension- 
ers. It has also, in certain cases when appli- 
cation therefor has been made, repaid to em- 
ployers premiums paid to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards in respect of such pensioners. 
The Order in Council expired in 1927, and a 
new Order in Council was passed, effective 
with the commencement of the fiscal year 
1927-28, which practically re-enacted the for- 
mer provisions with slight modifications, the 
principal changes being that accident lability 
is assumed in respect to pensioners rated as 25 
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per cent disability, and that no repayment is 
now made to employers for premiums. Dur- 
ing the year 1927-28, the number of claims 
was 247 and the total amount of compensation 
paid in the same period was $69,968.56. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


As noted in the Lasour GazerTe for Octo- 
ber, 1924, page 834, the application of the 
principle of rehabilitation to seriously injured 
workmen, other than ex-soldiers, was first 
made in Canada by the province of Ontario. 
The importance of rehabilitation work was 
officially recognized by Legislation in the ses- 
sion of 1924 when the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was amended whereby the Board 
was authorized to aid in getting injured work- 
men back to employment, and to assist in 
lessening or removing any handicaps resulting 
from their injuries. For this purpose the 
Board was empowered to take such measures 
and make such expenditures as deemed neces- 
sary, provided that the total expenditure shall 
not exceed $100,000 in any calendar year. 


Dealing with the progress of rehabilitation 
work and the problems it presents, the Board 
in its last report (for the year 1927) states that 
rehabilitation is a good deal more limited than 
is ordinarily supposed, because out of 61,078 
cases allowed during 1927 only 2,349 were per- 
manent partial disability cases, and the greater 
percentage of these are cases of minor injuries 
which do not disable sufficiently to cause the 
injured workman to seek new employment. 
The last completed figures are for the year 
1926, where it is shown that out of 2,421 cases 
of permanent disability, 2,116 were less than 
10 per cent disabled, and 2,307 were less than 
30 per cent disabled, and in most cases of less 
than 25 or 30 per cent of disability rehabita- 
tion is not necessary. This would limit the 
number of cases in which rehabilitation would 
be necessary to very few. Quite a number of 
these return to their former occupation, and 
many are men who are incapacitated by age 
or foreign nationality or lack of education 
from taking any course to fit them for some 
other method of earning their livelihood, so 
that the number of cases is again very sub- 
stantially reduced. Therefore, it is stated, in 
very few cases in each year, can rehabilitation 
be successfully applied. 


Where young men of fair education suffer a 
severe injury they can be frequently rehabili- 
tated by being sent to a business college or 
by a course in telegraphy, radio work, or 
electrical work of different kinds, and the 
Board is paying the expenses where the in- 


jured workman is capable of undertaking such 
a course. Occupational therapy is used in 
cases where the injury can be improved by 
treatment and by graduated exercise of differ- 
ent limbs which may be injured, and certain 
work can be taught them. The Board finds 
great difficulty in the rehabilitation of men of 
advanced years and those who have no edu- 
cation or who speak a foreign language, and 
the only successful method of rehabilitation 
in such cases is by the use of different plants 
where these men can be placed at work. The 
Board has adopted the plan of paying part of 
the wages of men so that while the employer 
pays what the man is worth to him the Board 
supplements this by sufficient to enable him 
to carry on and earn a living wage until he 
becomes used to new conditions. Arrange- 
ments are also made with the Ontario Govern- 
ment Employment Agency so that its services 
can ‘be used to help injured men to get into 
suitable employment. 


In addition to Ontario five other provinces— 
Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan—have also made provision for 
rehabilitation of handicapped workmen. 


In 1925 the Legislature of Manitoba amend- 
ed its Workmen’s Compensation Act, whereby 
the Board may set aside a sum out of the 
reserve for each individual case. 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was amended in 1927 to provide for re- 
habilitation, the limit being $20,000 annually. 

Alberta, in 1928, similarly amended its Act, 
providing for an annual limit of $20,000 for 
rehabilitation. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation was 
enacted in Quebec in 1928, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission Act charges 
the Commission with the duty of promoting 
the rehabilitation of injured workmen, auth- 
orizing it to take such measures as it may 
deem proper to aid in their industrial re- 
establishment in the Province. 

The Saskatchewan Compensation Act, now 
in process of amendment, empowers the 
Board to make such expenditures as may 
seem just and expedient. 


With the exception of its Toronto office, the 
Employment Service of Canada does not main- 
tain separate records of the placements of 
disabled civilian workmen. During the fiscal 
year 1926-27 the Toronto office placed 127 
civilian workmen, while during the same period 
1,913 handicapped ex-service men were placed 
by this office. In 1927-28, the placements in 
Toronto were 126 civilian cases and 2,409 
ex-service men with disability rating. 
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United States 


The progress of vocational rehabilitation in 
the United States was reported in the Labour 
Gazerre for July 1927, page 702. In 1920 
Congress enacted the Fess-Kenyon law, provid- 
ing for federal-state co-operation in a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The federal govern- 
ment’s principal part in this program is to 
stimulate rehabilitation work in the States 


through financial aid, while the responsibility 
for the administration of the system is placed 
upon the States themselves, the administra- 
tive agencies being the respective State 
Boards for vocational education. At the pres- 
ent time 41 States have enacted legislation 
accepting this national rehabilitation act and 
are now co-operating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this program of restoring the in- 
jured to industry. 


SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADA 
Report of Department of Pensions and National Health for 1927-28 


jp vb annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year 1927-28, describes the- operations 
of the Department on behalf of disabled ex- 
service men. During the year an important 
administrative change became effective when 
by Order in Council passed on December 12, 
1927, the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment and the Department of Health 
were merged as one department. 


The medical service supplied by the De- 

partment expanded considerably during the 
fiscal year. At the commencement of the 
year there were 2,839 patients on strength 
receiving treatment. At the end of the year 
the number had increased to 3,257. The num- 
ber of men who received in-patient treatment 
during the year was 11,080 and clinical treat- 
ments were given by officers of the Depart- 
ment in 102,580 cases. Of the number remain- 
ing in hospital at the end of the fiscal year 
1,764 were receiving treatment in departmental 
dnstitutions, and the balance in other institu- 
tions in Canada, the United States and Great 
‘Britain. 
“ The manufacture and distribution of arti- 
ficial limbs and other prosthetic appliances 
was continued during the year with excellent 
results. Owing to the experience acquired by 
the staff of the department engaged in this 
work it is stated that few complaints are now 
received, All-metal limbs are gradually being 
supplied to all wearers. Steady work is also 
being carried on. in connection with the after- 
ware of the blind through the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

As regards rehabilitation and sheltered em- 
ployment, the report points out that the 
Department continues to provide vocational 
training for a certain limited number of cases 
in which there has been an increase in the 
service disability, or for other special causes. 

Canadian pensioners, who are unfitted for 
employment in the general labour market are 


taken into sheltered employment workshops 
operated by the Department, and are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of poppies, and 
wreaths, etc. which had an increasing sale. 

Satisfaction is expressed in the operation of 
the arrangement whereby the employment 
service of Canada is conducting the work 
formerly done by the Department in finding 
employment for disabled ex-service men. The 
placements of ex-service men under this ar- 
rangement during the period under review 
were 7,435. Credit is given also to the Re- 
habilitation Committee of Montreal for the 
service rendered in this respect, this body 
having placed 2,271 disabled ex-service men in 
employment in the Montreal district during 
the fiscal vear 1927-28. 

Relief was granted during the winter of 
1927-28 to 4,182 men. This relief which is 
not given in cash but by an issue of orders 
payable by the Department, on grocers, coal 
dealers, etc., was given 38,373 times or an 
average of 9.18 times per man. The actual 
expenditure amounted to $390,004. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Division— 
This division during the past year was con- 
cerned with the collection of the premiums 
payable on account of the insurance in force, 
the various adjustments necessary in policies 
and the settlement of death claims. The num- 
ber of death claims admitted during the year 
was 210, being 41 less than the previous year. 
The death rate was lower than the rate for 
the previous year, being 8.4 per thousand as 
against 9.33. There was a net increase of 378 
in lapses during the year, bringing the total 
net lapses to 6,992. A decrease is noted in the 
number of policies which have been surren- 
dered for cash, while the total number of sur- 
renders to the end of the year from the com- 
mencement of the Returned Soldiers’ Insur- 
ance Act was 2,329. There was a considerable 
increase in the balance of the fund, the bal- 
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anee at the end of the year March 31, 1927, 
being $5,090,041.62, while at March 31, 1928, 
it was $5,964,246.99. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensions ——The report states that the demand 
for reimbursement by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards.and employers in respect of 
pensioners suffering injury or disease in indus- 
trial establishments showed an increase,. not- 
withstanding that by Order in Council (PC. 
558), operative from the beginning of the 
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fiscal year, the department could only assume 


liability in respect of pensioners of twenty- 


five per cent and upwards. Previously the 
pensionable limit was twenty per cent dis- 
ability and upwards. The number of individ- 
ual cases dealt with was 247, against 203 in 
the previous year, and the amount expended 
was $69,968.56 as against $57,113.19 in the 
previous year. The total number of cases 
dealt with since this legislation was enacted 
is 1,211, involving a total expenditure of $274,- 
026.84. 


TENTATIVE REGULATIONS GOVERNING APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO 


ee following draft regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act* have been 
prepared. Mr. A. W. Crawford, Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, points out that these regula- 
tions are only tentative and are likely to be 
altered considerably before final adoption. 
They are, however, being used as a guide for 
the present. 


General Regulations Governing Appren- 
ticeship in Designated Trades 


1. Definitions—In the following regulations, 


(a) “ Apprenticeship ” means the relationship 
between the employer and the apprentice by 
which the apprentice, with the consent of his 
parent or guardian, and in accordance with the 
Apprenticeship Act, engages himself for a cer- 
tain minimum period to the employer for the 
purpose of learning the trade. 

(b) “ Apprentice” means any person at least 
sixteen years of age who enters into a contract 
of service in accordance with the Apprentice- 
ship Act, whereby he is to receive from or 
through his employer, in whole or in part, in- 
struction in the designated trade. 

(c) “Employer ” means any person, firm or 
corporation or municipal, provincial or other 
public authority to whom an apprentice is 
bound by contract, in accordance with the 
Apprenticeship Act. 

(d) “Provincial Apprenticeship Committee” 
means the Committee appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council in pursuance of section 
5, subsection 1, of the Apprenticeship Act. 

( pre Trades Applenticeship Committee” 
We a an advisory committee from industry 
composed of an equal number of employers and 
employees in a designated trade or trades, 
together with an independent chairman who 
may also act as secretary. Committees may 
consist of from three to seven members. 

(f) “Inspector of Apprenticeship” or “ In- 
spector ” means the person appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in pursuance of 
section 5, subsection 2, of the Apprenticeship 


Act. 


* The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1928, page 269. 





(g) “District Inspector of Apprenticeship ” 
or “ District Inspector” means a person ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
in pursuance of section 5, subsection 2, of the 
Apprenticeship Act to assist and act for the 
Inspector in a district allotted by the Minister. 

(h) “District” means the area or territory 
assigned to a District Inspector. 


(4) “Temporary Transfer’ means the re- 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another without relieving the first employer of 
his obligations under the contract. 

(j) “Permanent Transfer” means the re- 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another involving the transfer of the employer’s 
obligations, also the signature and registration 
of the apprenticeship contract. 


2. Obligations of an Apprentice: (a) To ren- 
der faithful service during the period of 
apprenticeship. 


(b) To show due regard for the tools and 
goods of the employer and not to damage or 
waste the same. 


(c) To furnish to his employer satisfactory 
reasons for abserice from work. 


(d) To attend regularly such classes in re- 
lated trades training as may be required by 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 


(e) To suffer loss of pay for non-attendance 
at day classes in related trade training, and to 
incur the cancellation of his apprenticeship con- 
tract for wilful failure to attend such classes. 


(f) To make up all lost time for which he is 
responsible in any year, including time lost 
through illness if it exceeds ten working days, 
before the next year of his apprenticeship shall 
begin. 


(g) To notify the District Inspector imme- 
diately when, for any reason, he ceases to be 
employed with the employer to whom he is 
indentured. 


(h) To be subject to and obey the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council governing his employment and training 
as an apprentice. 


3. Obligations of an Employer: (a) To pro- 
vide adequate training in all branches of the 
trade in so far as his facilities and the char- 
acter of his work will permit. 
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(b) To provide continuous employment for 
the apprentice during each year of the appren- 
ticeship period, 

(c) To pay the wages set forth in the ap- 
prenticeship contract. 


(d) To co-operate with the District Inspector 
in the transfer of an apprentice if for any 
reason such transfer is deemed necessary, and 
to pay the apprentice’s wages in full until such 
transfer has been effected. 

(e) To submit an annual report on the pro- 
gress and conduct of the apprentice to the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(f) To abide by and carry out the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, governing the employment of an ap- 
prentice. 


4. The Number of Apprentices: The number 
of apprentices to be trained in the designated 
trades shall be set forth in special regulations 
for each trade and shall be based on the total 
number of journeymen employed in each trade. 


(a) No. person 
has 


5. Entrance Requirements: 
shall commence apprenticeship until he 
passed his sixteenth birthday. 

(b) Persons applying for apprenticeship may 
be required to furnish proof of age. 

(c) Every person entering apprenticeship 
shall have completed the work of the junior 
fourth book in public school, or its equivalent. 

(d) Any person applying for apprenticeship 
may be required to produce a medical certificate 
or pass a medical examination showing that he 
is in good health and possesses the physical 
requirements to successfully carry on the work 
of a journeyman. 

(e) Every application for apprenticeship 
shall be made on a form to be supplied by 
the Minister. 

(f) Applications shall be forwarded to the 
nearest District Inspector. 


(g) No person may be employed as an ap- 
prentice until his application has been approved 
by the District Inspector. 


6. Probationary Period—The first three 
months of employment shall be regarded as a 
probationary period during which either the 
boy or the employer may terminate employment 
at will. Where an apprenticeship contract has 
been entered into, notice of termination must 
be sent to the Inspector. 


7. Registration—(a) No minor may be em- 
ployed for a longer period than three months 
without being indentured in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. Those boys who have 
previously served three months at the trade 
and whose employment record is satisfactory 
to the District Inspector, must be placed under 
contract within one month after date of com- 
mencement. 

(b) Triplicate copies of each apprenticeship 
contract shall be forwarded by the employer 
to the office of the Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for approval and registration, immediately after 
being drawn up. One copy will be retained by 
the Inspector, one copy returned to the em- 
ployer and the other given to the apprentice. 

(c) Each registered apprentice shall be given 
an identification card, furnished by the Min- 
ister, and this card shall be carried by the 
apprentice at all times. 


(d) Whenever an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, all 
three copies of the contract must be signed 
by the parties concerned and the transfer regis- 
tered in the same manner as a new contract. 


8. Period of Apprenticeship—(a) The period 
of apprenticeship shall be set forth in the con- 
tract of apprenticeship as provided in special 
regulations for each designated trade. 


(b) Allowance of time may be granted to 
boys who have had previous experience in the 
trade. The time to be allowed shall be deter- 
mined by the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the District 
Inspector. 


9. Hours of Employment.—(a) The hours of 
employment for apprentices shall be the same 
as those for journeymen, 

(b) An apprentice may work overtime, but 
such time shall not reduce the period of ap- 
prenticeship except that the actual number of 
hours of overtime may be deducted from any 
period of training required to make up for 
time lost due to illness. 


10. Wages—(a) The wages to be paid to an 
apprentice shall be set forth in the contract of 
apprenticeship as provided by special regula- 
tions for each designated trade. 

(b) Wages of apprentices shall be increased 
for overtime in the same proportion as those 
of journeymen, except that where an apprentice 
works extra hours, of his own volition, and 
with the consent of the employer for the pur- 
pose of making up lost time, he shall receive 
the regular wages for all such overtime. 


1l. Trade Training—An apprentice shall be 
taught the common practice of the trade. A 
schedule of the operations and processes to be 
covered shall be prepared by the Inspector and 
when approved by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee it shall be appended to the 
regulations. 


12. School Training—(a) Apprentices in des- 
ignated trades shall attend at least eight weeks 
of five eight-hour days, or three hundred and 
twenty class hours, during each of the first 
two years of apprenticeship. The time and 
place for such classes shall be arranged for 
each designated trade as determined by local 
facilities and conditions. The employer shall 
pay for such time at the rate set forth in 
the contract of apprenticeship. 

(b) Apprentices shall be encouraged to at- 
tend evening classes when not in attendance 
at day classes. 

(c) The courses in these day and evening 
classes must be approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

(d) Where day or evening classes cannot be 
arranged, apprentices shall be required to fol- 
low approved correspondence courses. 


(e) An annual report on each apprentice 
shall be submitted to the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee by the school or institution 
from which instruction is being received. Forms 
for this report shall be furnished by the 
Minister. 

(f) Apprentices shall be reimbursed by the 
employer for fees in connection with approved. 
classes, provided they attend at least seventy-- 
five per cent of the class sessions. 
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(g) Weekly attendance records shall be fur- 
nished by the school to the employer for each 
boy in attendance at day classes. 


13. Supervision of Training—(a) All minor 
disputes between the employer and employee, 
except those involving policy, shall be settled 
by the District Inspector. 


(b) Disputes of a major character and those 
involving policy shall be referred to the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(ce) Transfers from one employer to another 
may be arranged by the District Inspector, but 
must be approved by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 


(d) Contracts may be cancelled or terminated 
in accordance with section 15 of the Act. 

(e) An inspection visit shall be paid to each 
apprentice at least once each year and a written 
report submitted to the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee by the District Inspector. 


(f) The employer shall notify the District 
Inspector before making any change affecting the 
contract of apprenticeship and all such changes 
must be approved by the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

(g) The employer shall submit an annual re- 
port to the Provincial Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee on each apprentice in his employ. Forms 
for this report will be furnished by the Min- 
ister. 


14. Examinations and Tests—(a) Every ap- 
prentice shall receive a practical test at least 
once each year. This test must be passed to 
the satisfaction of the District Inspector before 
the apprentice is advanced to the next year of 
his apprenticeship. 

(b) Every apprentice shall be required to 
pass an annual examination or theoretical test 
in each subject or branch of the trade taught 
in the school classes. 


(c) Apprentices receiving instruction by cor- 
respondence must produce proof that they have 
successfully completed the course before being 
granted a diploma. 


15. Certificates and Diplomas.——(a) Every ap- 
prentice who serves the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship and completes the school train- 
ing to satisfaction of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee will be granted a diploma. 


(b) Those apprentices who show exceptional 
ability and application in connection with the 
trade and school training will be granted a 
diplema with honour standing. 


Trade Regulations Governing Apprentice- 
ship in Plumbing and Steamfitting 


1. The Number of Apprentices—(a) The 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen in the 
plumbing and steamfitting trades throughout 
the province shall not exceed 1.5, except that 
those boys employed as apprentices when the 
Act is put into operation in any district may 
be allowed to complete their apprenticeship in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based 
on the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 


include all of their 


affiliations. 


(c) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen regu- 
larly employed, provided the number of appren- 
tices in the district does not exceed the ratio 
Ol sito. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


journeymen regardless 


2. Term of Apprenticeship—(a) The term of 
apprenticeship shall be five years, including the 
probationary period. The first four years shall 
be served under contract with an employer in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. The 
fifth year shall be served as a junior mechanic, 
subject to the regulations governing apprentices 
except for the following provisions. 


(1) The employer shall not be obliged to 
keep the junior mechanic employed dur- 
ing slack periods. 

(2) ‘The junior mechanic shall not be obliged 
to remain with the employer during a 
strike or lockout but, under other con- 
ditions shall continue to serve the em- 
ployer with whom he was last indentured. 


(3) Time lost due to illness or lack of em- 
ployment must be made up by the junior 
mechanic before he receives his diploma. 

(4) Where a trade agreement exists between 
employers and the local union, the con- 
ditions of employment for the junior 
mechanic shall be those set forth in the 
agreement, 


3. Wages—The wages paid to apprentices in 
the Toronto district shall be as follows: 


For the first year.. .. ..$ 8 per week 
For the second year .. .. 10 per week 
For the third year. .. .. 12 per week 
For the fourth year.. .. 16 per week 


Trade Regulations Governing Apprentice- 
ship in Painting and Decorating 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the painting and 
decorating trades shall not exceed 1.5 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the total number of journeymen in each dis- 
trict. The figure shall be obtained by the 
Inspector of Apprenticeship. 

(ce) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen regu- 
larly employed, provided the ratio of appren- 


-tices in the district does not exceed 1.5. 


(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—(a) The term of 
apprenticeship shall be three years, including 
the probationary period. 

3. Wages—The wages paid to apprentices in 
the Toronto district shall be as follows:— 

For the first year.. 25¢e per hour 
For the second year. .. 30c per hour 
For the third year.. .. 40c per hour 
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THE TRAINING OF SKILLED MECHANICS IN THE BUILDING 
_ INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Paper read by Mr. J. M. Pigott at the annual convention of the Canadian Construction, 
Association, Hamilton, January, 1929 


HE following paper was read before the 

eleventh annual convention of the Can- 
adian Construction Council held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, in January, by Mr. J. M. Pigott, of 
the Pigott-Healy Construction Company, 
Hamilton. An account of this convention was 
published in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 185. Mr. Pigott opened his 
address with a tribute to the work of Mr. 
J. P. Anglin, the first president of the Asso- 
ciation, and one of the originators of the 
present apprentice training movement, and 
also to the invaluable services of Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, the secretary of the Association. 
He proceeded as follows:— 

This Association commenced its study of 
apprenticeship in 1920, and the work has 
grown constantly from year to year. In Janu- 
ary, 1923, at the Quebec Convention, after a 
thorough investigation and survey of the 
country, the situation was made known and 
remedies suggested. A new plan devised to 
restore apprenticeship was adopted. I think 
that without attempting to cover the same 
ground, it would be well just at this point 
to set out the conditions as they existed at 
that time. A decided scarcity of building 
mechanics existed in 1922, and contractors 
generally were somewhat alarmed at the out- 
look for 1923 and the years to come. It was 
pointed out that if the building program 
showed a tendency to increase, it could not 
do so beyond certain limits because trained 
workmen did not exist to do the work. 


Decline of Apprenticeship 


It seemed quite evident that building in 


the United States and Canada from the year 


1850 down to 1910 had depended on immi- 
gration to supply mechanics and it had done 
so very easily. In fact, to-day in Canada a 
large majority of our mechanics particularly 
in the mason trades, were trained in the 
Old Country. During all that time no one 
took any interest in apprenticeship or 
training of skilled men. You probably know 
that it was not always so, that from the year 
1690 down to the year 1830, apprenticeship in 
Canada and United States flourished. It 
flourished and was encouraged because it was 
the only means at the disposal of people of 
ordinary means of having a boy educated or 
taught some life work. You must understand 
our present school system is a comparatively 


the’ 


recent development in our history. Down to 
the year I mention, only the children of the 
wealthy were able to get an education. Down 
to that time, as authorities have established, 
“the master worked side by side with his Jour- 
neyman and apprentice, and was not sharply 
distinguished from them by either his earnings 
or his social position.” 

Naturally the reasons for the disappearance 
of the world old system of apprenticeship on 
this continent must be sought in the United 
States, for down to the year mentioned and 
for long after, it was the United States that 
enjoyed nearly all the growth and activity. 
Following the American Civil War, the United 
States went through a period known as the 
“Industrial Revolution,” when invention and 
machinery revolutionized methods both in the 
factory and in the field. Hand in hand with 
this went the exploitation of apprentices to 
a point where it became nothing but child 
labour. This was followed by the organiza- 
tion of trade unions. These trade unions had 
their foundation in an organized resistance 
to what was really child labour. The agita- 
tion these labour organizations — started 
brought about legislation in nearly all the 
states in the union, and they made it very 
difficult for a master to apprentice a boy, for 
the new laws set out that by taking on a boy 
he made himself responsible to feed and 
clothe him, and see to his morals, health, 
lodgings, etc. and neglect or failure to do any 
of these things was serious. This stopped ap- 
prenticeship very effectively. An agitation 
then started in about 1890 to bring back ap- 
prenticeship in some form, but immigration 
flowed into the United States and Canada 
from that time on, so that what little life 
there remained in the apprenticeship activities 
of the early days to all intents and purposes 
disappeared. Then in 1910 when immigration 
practically ceased, that is, immigration of 
skilled mechanics of the building trades, it 
did not take many years to bring about a 
shortage. 


Shortage of Building Mechanics 


That shortage is pretty clearly established 
by the census figures of 1911 and 1921 in 
Canada, and 1910 and 1920 in the United 
States. The census for Canada, as taken in 
1911 and again in 1921, was not taken with an 
eye to the importance of the numbers of 
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men engaged in these different trades. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note, where com- 
parisons can be made, that in spite of the 
growth of Canada during those ten years, in 
1911 we had 245,990 men in the building 
trades and in 1921 we had 184,577, a loss of 
60,000 men, or one-third, in spite of a greatly 
increased demand for mechanics and a sub- 
stantial growth of Canada generally during 
that time. 

Looking at the few classifications that are 
comparable, we see that in 1911 there were 
60,203 carpenters; in 1921 we had 51,256 car- 
penters. In 1911 we had 18,660 bricklayers, 
stonemasons and stone-cutters; in 1921 we had 
8,052. In 1911 we had 5,815 plasterers and in 
1921 we had 2,660. In 1911 we had 11,244 
plumbers and steamfitters, and in 1921 we had 
8,408 and so on. How the figures would com- 
pare if we had a census made to-day, it would 
be hard to say, but we can safely assume 
that the falling away of that ten-year period 
did not stop in 1921, and that it is very 
doubtful if we have anything like the numbers 
in these trades to-day that we had in 1921— 
but 1921 is bad enough. 

Let us look at the figures for the United 
States covering this same period, for some 
might seek an answer to this falling off, in the 
drifting of these men over the line. The 
census was taken in the United States in 1910 
and again in 1920. There we find that in 1910 
there were 169,402 brick and stone masons; 
in 1920, 131,264, a decrease of 28:6 per cent. 
Painters 273,441 in 1910 and in 1920, 248,479. 
Plasterers in 1910, 47,682 and in 1920, 38,225, 
a decrease of 20 per cent. Sheet metal work- 
ers 14,078 in 1910 and 11,378 in 1920. These 
shrinkages in the United States average about 
20 per cent in the face of the simply stagger- 
ing increase in population and growth of that 
country during that period. 

In 1928, when this report was made, how 
many apprentices were being trained to help 
this situation out? Very few. Every city of 
any importance in Canada was investigated 
by us and the number of apprentices listed, 
with the result that we ascertained that in all 
the trades covered by the building industry 
in the whole of Canada, there were 140 boys 
in training. If we had had in training at that 
time, a ratio of one in ten, that is one appren- 
tice to ten Journeymen (and the best authori- 
ties lay down a ratio of five to one) we should 
have had thousands of boys in training. Do 
you realize that apart from the men who drop 
their trades and go into other business and 
those who graduate into the ranks of employ- 
ers and who have gone to the United States, 
over 2,500 of these mechanics die every year? 
We have in the Province of Ontario—dealing 


for example with the trades of carpentering, 
bricklaying and plastering—6,000 carpenters, 
and these are the carpenters who belong only 
to trade unions, and approximately 2,000 brick- 
layers and plasterers affiliated with trade 


unions. The census figures for 1921 for 
Ontario give 17,000 carpenters and 3,834 
bricklayers. So you will realize that in most 


of these trades, the mechanics connected 
with trade unions represent but a portion 
of the men engaged in the trade. If 
we take as an example the Ontario figures 
for carpenters of 6,000, and the bricklayers 
and plasterers who number approximately 
2,000, and apply a ratio of ten to one, you will 
realize that it would require roughly 1,000 
apprentices in training to take the places of 
these men and to meet the demands of the 
industry. Just think in the case of these 
two trades only, and in Ontario alone 1,000 
needed, and yet for all the trades not in 
Ontario but for the whole Dominion, we had, 
as I said, in 1923, 140 boys in training. These 
are startling figures but they are authorita- 


tive. They have been obtained from the 
proper Departments in Canada and in 
Ontario. 


In 1925 when another survey was made, 
after we had put in two years of speech mak- 
ing, apprenticeship contests, publicity stunts 
wherever we could put them on to encourage 
apprenticeship and start the system again,— 
after two years of this effort, we had in- 
creased the number of apprentices from 140 
for the whole of the Dominion to 448. Not 
a great change, it is true, but it showed it 
could be done. All we needed was enabling 
legislation to put our plan in operation and 
with that we felt sure of final success. 


Increase in Building Activities 


We felt the shortage of mechanics acutely 
in 1922. Our building total for that year 
was 325 million. The situation was eased 
somewhat in 1923, 1924 and 1925 by a falling 
off in volume, 1925 being 298 million. From 
1925, however, we have been swinging back 
into greater volume—1926 being 372 million; 
1927, 418 million, and the record for all time 
in 1928 of 490 million. 


In 1922 with a total building program of 325 
million the percentage of unemployment for 
the whole 12 months uveraging winter and 
summer, was only 6 per cent. This means not 
enough for I. consider an average of 12 per 
cent over the 12 months represents the proper 
percentage of unemployment in the building 
trades when all mechanics are employed to 
normal capacity, after making allowances for 
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the difficulties due to winter season; changing 
jobs; sickness and accidents; bad weather, 
ete. 

In 1925-26 the unemployment percentage 
was about 11:4 per cent, but in 1927-28, as 
the volume of work increased, the percentage 
dropped from 13 (the average for 1927) to 
the lowest in record of 2-9 in September last. 
But note this—if we were short of men in 
1922 with a total of 325 million, how is it we 
handled nearly 500 million in 1928? How can 
we, furthermore, do it with fewer men? The 
shortage in 1927 was not felt as acutely as in 
1922. What is the explanation of this? I 
offer two reasons— 

1. More of this building total was made in 
the factory and less in the field. 

2. The program of 1928 is heavily over- 
hanging 1929. 

Both of these are due to lack of trained 
building mechanics and both are of the great- 
est importance to us. It is apparent that in 
contracting for 500 million last year, having 
employed all available mechanics, and having 
a good slice of the work hang over into the 
next year, that we have reached our limit. 
Who is there that can contemplate that with 
indifference? 


I wonder if we really understand how the 
shortage of trained men has been slowing 
us up? I can show you a building not far 
from here where the cut stone is just finished 
and is two months behind time, due to 
scarcity of trained men. On that same build- 
ing neither the passer-by nor the other trade 
contractors, all engrossed in their own troubles, 
realize that if we had waited for the carving 
of the stone it would not be ready until 
spring. The carving is now being done on the 
building from outside scaffold by men who 
have been brought here under substantial in- 
ducements from Montreal, and they will be 
working on this for two months yet. Do 
people realize, do we realize ourselves, that 
these things and hundreds of these things that 
exist in all trades all over are due to the lack 
of properly trained mechanics? The delays 
for bronze, iron, structural steel, interior trim, 
elevators, roofing, plastering, sheet metal, etc. 
—it has become a constant condition. Give 
us trained men and the volume of business 
will grow and still grow. Avoid your responsi- 
bility to train these men and your market 
will not only “not increase,” but will “con- 
tract.” 


Factory Made Buildings 


Bearing on this phase of the question, let 
me read a paragraph recently written in refer- 
ence to the Apprenticeship Act by a well 


known newspaper editor and a shrewd busi- 
ness man as well:— 

“Tt undoubtedly has occurred to some that 
there is a possible danger in the over-creation 
of mechanics through this apprenticeship plan. 
After a careful consideration and survey of 
all the possibilities that present themselves 
to my mind, I am convinced that no such 
danger can arise. It seems to be an economic 
law that the creation of plentiful labour re- 
sources is invariably attended by an increase 
in the volume of trade. When labour begins 
to limit its resources and restricts its numbers, 
this policy provokes those who are dependent 
upon such a source of supply, to make altera- 
tions to combat and offset the restrictions 
imposed. Advanced and altered methods of 
construction are soon introduced, and some 
of the trades have already fallen under the 
machine which they themselves were respon- 
sible for creating. With the certain knowl- 
edge that there is a plentiful supply of me- 
chanics, and that building operations can be 
safely carried on, capital is encouraged to 
embark upon important building programs. 
The law of supply and demand, if not im- 
properly hampered, usually provides that 
stability and harmony indispensable to suc- 
cessful operating.” 

Let us elaborate on this somewhat. We 
have already seen that when bricklayers 
grew scarce—for we had about three 
times as many bricklayers 20 years ago 
as we have to-day—their market shrunk 
proportionately. Other materials and new 
structural designs took the place of brick- 
work. The scarcity of plasterers makes 
gyproc possible—is responsible in a large 
measure for new wal] treatments now finding 
a ready market, like Craftex-Moresco. Hyrib 
roofs have given way to gypsum slabs and 
so on. Isn’t it logical to argue that a gen- 
eral scarcity means a substitute for buildings. 
It is fact not theory. More of the buildings 
are being made in factories every day. The 
contractors job is becoming less of a field 
manufacturer of buildings from raw materials, 
and more of a business of assembling ready- 
made parts. 

If you don’t do your duty you are going to 
go too. No doubt of that! Walk across the 
valley like the boy and look back at the 
conditions which surround you. 


Obstacles to Apprentice Training 


With all these conditions—with all the 
knowledge that is abroad of the countless 
difficulties we are up against through scar- 
city of properly trained men, how is it that 
contractors overlook the importance of train- 
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ing boys for these trades? There are many 
reasons. They can be listed as follows: 

1. They have become accustomed to the 
condition and accept it as part of their 
daily worries. 

2. Those who want to train boys and make 
inquiries regarding it, drop it when they find 
they must take the boy on for four years’ 
steady employment under an indenture. Why 
do they drop it on that account? (1) Be- 
cause, generally speaking, our business is 
seasonal and all contractors are slack in the 
winter during which they would have to carry 
the boy; (2) Because they look upon the 
training of a boy as an expense and a re- 
sponsibility and they do not propose to 
shoulder this for the other fellow, for once 
the apprenticeship is completed the boy ts 
free. 

Principles Adopted 


When this Association sought a solution 
to this problem they knew that they had 
to meet the difficulty of the winter season 
or continuity of employment and the objec- 
tion that the employer raised that he was 
training men for the other fellow. After a 
very careful analysis of all the factors an 
apprenticeship plan was worked out which 
provided that— 

1. All boys engaged in trades should be 
indentured. 

2. For the winter months in the first and 
second year of their indenture, the boys 
should be put into the Technical School 
under pay in a class confined to indentured 
apprentices, each trade separately, and re- 
ceive during those months technical train- 
ing related to his trade. 

3. That the boys instead of being inden- 
tured to the employer direct should be in- 
dentured to a Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board; they should be paid by the Board at 
a rate of about $500 per year during the 
first two years, and the money required for 
this purpose would be raised by an assess- 
ment on the particular trade at large just as 
is done at present to pay for accidents under 
_the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

It was considered that boys in third and 
fourth years offered no difficulty as they 
were well worth their rate and sure of em- 
ployment. 

This plan was laid before the Association 
in January, 1923.* The Dominion Govern- 
ment took a great interest in it, and at one 
time offered to co-operate with any province 
that would undertake it. Later in 1925 it 
was decided at one of our conventions that 
we should concentrate on the province of 





*Lapour GAZETTE, March, 1923, page 275. 
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Ontario; get enabling legislation and get the 
plan into operation in Ontario first, then 
having established the merit of it in this 
province, the task of spreading the work 
over the rest of the country would be fairly 
easy. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


On three different occasions we met the 
Ontario Government; once under Honourable 
E. C. Drury, and on the last two occasions 
we presented our arguments and our plan to 
the Honourable G. Howard Ferguson. Dur- 
ing the last year we had the great pleasure of 
seeing our plan become law, at least in so far 
as enabling legislation will make it, this being 
sponsored by the Prime Minister himself, 
and on April 3, 1928, the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act gained Royal assent and is now law. 

This Act briefly provides,— 

1. That all boys under the age of 21 en- 
gaged in any trade must be indentured to their 
employers and their periods of training are 
brought under the inspection of the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Board. 

2. Uniform contracts and conditions govern- 
ing the relationship drawn up by the Board 
become part of the arrangement and govern 
the relations of master and apprentice. 


3. The Act provides the necessary machin- 
ery for removing all abuses of apprenticeship 
such as exist in some trades to-day where 
many boys are engaged in the trade, none of 
whom are indentured and none of whom ever 
really learn a trade. In fact only a proper 
number of these minors can be employed 
and they must be indentured. In the case 
of other trades like carpentering, bricklaying 
and plastering, officers appointed by the Gov- 
ernment promote and really organize appren- 
ticeship work and supervise the training of 
boys. 

4. The Act gives authority to the general 
committee or Board with the consent of the 
Lieutenant Governor to lay down further 
regulations from time to time affecting this 
work including regulations as to assessment. 


Organization 


For the time being the Board ig devoting 
its efforts to getting the Province organized 
by ascertaining,— 

1. The number of employers in each trade. 

2. The number of journeymen in each trade. 

3. The number of apprentices which the 
market can be reasonably expected to absorb. 

Until this material is obtained and studied, 
the Board is carrying on the Apprenticeship 
work as it realy exists now, simply insisting 
that all indentures be made on the regulation 
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forms and filed with the Board. The Board’s 
inspectors are working on certain trades where 
too many boys are engaged in ordinary labour- 
ing work, and on other trades where em- 
ployers cannot be prevailed upon to take boys 
on at all. They are working in close harmony 
with the Technical Schools who are entering 
upon the work with real enthusiasm. 


Employers Urged to Co-operate 


The Act involves a tremendous amount of 
work before all its possibilities can be 
realized. It is not practical yet to have all 
the boys indentured to an Apprenticeship 
Board, nor is it practical at the moment, to 
put in force the assessment feature by which 
all the employers shall pay their share to- 
wards the training of the boys, but that is 
the end toward which we are driving. That 
is the task which we hope in the very near 
future to complete. We anticipate a certain 
amount of resistance and objection when 
building work as a whole will be used for the 
training of boys under Government super- 
vision and when the plan is announced for 
the payment to the Board by each employer 
of his proper share of the cost. We propose 
between now and then to seek every oppor- 
tunity to explain to the employers generally 
the need of this work and the benefits they 
will derive from it, for when that time comes 
we want the co-operation and active support 
of every employer in the building trades in 
Ontario. We thave been tremendously en- 
couraged in our work by the enthusiastic 
co-operation not only of progressive con- 
tractors but in many cases of manufacturers 
of building materials who realize the necessity 
of working out this problem. A group of 
some twelve or fifteen general contractors and 
certain branches of the Canadian Construction 
Association and a few manufacturers have 
made the organizing of this work possible. It 
has taken a lot of time and cost a lot of 
money. As you know we had the services of 
a high class man for a year and we have con- 
ducted apprenticeship contests from time to 
time to stimulate interest, and have even had 
occasion, as we did at the National Exhibition 
in Toronto, to have a building erected by these 
boys so as to attract attention to the advan- 
tages of a trade. 

As this work is understood and as the 
necessity for it is realized, we know we will 
recelve the hearty co-operation of every em- 
ployer. 


Aititude of Organized Labour 


In regard to the attitude of organized 
labour, it is to their everlasting credit that 
they are absolutely behind our efforts in this 
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direction. From time to time uninformed 
people make the statement that the labour 
unions object to the training of mechanics 
and are seeking in every way to restrict the 
number of mechanics entering their trade. 
Whether this was true years ago or not I am 
not prepared to say, but I state most 
emphatically that at the present time the 
whole difficulty lies with the employer. The 
labour unions are not only willing but they 
are doing everything they can to encourage 
the indenturing of boys. The boys are willing. 
There are hundreds of boys who wish to learn 
these trades. It remains for the employers, 
and that means You, to find the means and 
that means les here at your hand in the 
whole hearted acceptance of the new work as 
it will be laid down by the Apprenticeship 
Board. 

In conclusion let me urge upon you all that 
you visit the Techineal School this afternoon 
between 4 and 5 o’clock. There you will see 
something you will probably never forget— 
some sixty boys ranging in age from 16 to 20 
years, indentured under three trades, namely 
—carpentry, bricklaying, and plastering, en- 
tered by their employers in a competition. 
The work that these boys do will be judged by 
competent men this afternoon and prizes will 
be presented to the winners. If you have ever 
attended on of these Apprenticeship Contests 
and had the pleasure of having one of your 
apprentices striving in his boyish way to head 
the list, you will never forget the feeling of 
having actually created and built up some- 
thing worth while. You will never quite get 
over the little glow, more or less sentimental, 
that comes from seeing one of your boys with 
a prize or acquit himself with credit. 


The Apprenticeship Board 


Premier Ferguson has taken a chance on 
the men in the building industry. He has 
put at the head of this work a man of 
outstanding ability, Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
formerly Director of Technical Education for 
the Dominion Government, who because of 
a serious illness from which he is now for- 
tunately recovering, is not with us to-day. 
He has appointed four assistants, Mr. Jas. 
Johnson in Ottawa, Mr. Fred Hawes in Ham- 
ilton and Messrs. M. Evans and W. Thorne 
in Toronto, all of whom are here to-day. He 
has also named the Board consisting of 
Messrs. H. J. Mero, Geo. Oakley, M.P.P., 
J. B. Carswell, H. Jennings, for the employers 
and Jas. Marsh, E. Ingles, Jno. Bruce, and 
M. Jenoves representing labour, and myself 
as chairman. The Board has been meeting 
regularly since last summer, but the actual 
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field work was only started under the assist- 
ant inspectors a month ago. 

I have purposely put the case from the 
standpoint of the building industry and from 
the employers’ standpoint only. It is not 
necessary to add that as much again and more 
can be said of the benefits of this Act and 
its work to the community at large. Just 
think of the young men about you to-day 
looking in vain to learn a good trade, ready 
to go at something worth while, and denied 


an opportunity by those older men on whom 
surely some responsibility rests. I could say 
much too of the wealth you were adding 
to the nation, of the useful splendid type of 
citizens you would be adding to the popula- 
tion—I have purposely avoided these con- 
siderations because I want to justify the plan, 
first as a business venture that promises 
great returns by way of increasing markets 
and the elimination of serious handicaps 
we are operating under to-day. 


Railway Employment in United States in 1928 


In a review of railway operations in the 
United States in 1928, Mr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
states that the average number of railway 
employees in 1928 was 1,677,000, compared 
with 1,760,999 in 1927. This was a reduction 
of about 5 per cent. 

Aggregate compensation paid to employees 
in 1928 was less than in 1927, the compara- 
tive figures being $2,859,000,000 in 1928 and 
$2,953,211,375 in 1927. This was a decrease of 
about 4 per cent compared with the reduction 
of 5 per cent in number of employees. 

Average compensation per employee was 
higher in 1928 than in 1927, a progressive in- 
crease in annual employee compensation havy- 
ing occurred each year since 1924. The aver- 
age for 1928 was approximately $1,705 per 
employee. The corresponding average for 1927 
was $1,677, while that for 1926 was $1,656. 
Had employees received the same average 
compensation in 1928 as in 1927, the total 
payroll of the railways would have been ap- 
proximately $58,000,000 less than it was. 


Mr. Parmalee states that the railways have ~ 


now had three years of fairly good freight 
traffic. “The year 1926 broke all records for 
ton-miles of freight movement. The second 
highest year in railroad history was 1928, 
while the third largest was 1927. Yet with 
these three they were unable to earn a rate 
of 5 per cent on their investment in any one 
of the years, and the average for the three 
years was only 4:63 per cent. In the mean- 
time, railway wages have shown a steady up- 
ward trend, and the freight rate levels have, 
if anything, been tending downward. 

“The roads have maintained their net in- 
come only by increasing the economy and 
efficiency of their operations to the greatest 
possible extent. It is manifest that such a 
process cannot continue indefinitely. Their 
passenger revenue is still declining. Their 
freight revenue cannot always maintain its 
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present levels. They cannot indefinitely in- 
troduce savings into their operations through 
fuel ‘conservation, elimination of waste, and 
other similar factors. They cannot indefinite- 
ly meet the rising tide of wages and taxes. 
In the large, the railway problem involves 
adjustment of rate levels to operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges, such as will produce 
the greatest possible return, the price of the 
service to the public being, of course, fixed at 
a reasonable level. This is a real problem, 
and calls for the application of the broadest 
principles of economics and of sound public 
policy.” 





The Toronto Board of Control has in- 
structed the city architect to prepare draft 
regulations governing the demolition of build- 
ings, this work involving serious hazards. This 
action was taken in accordance with the re- 
commendation of a coroner’s jury which in- 
vestigated the circumstances of the death of a 
workman who was killed on February 9, 
while engaged in the wrecking of the old 
Bank of Commerce building at Toronto. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Quebee is stated to be encouraging the for- 
mation of local committees in the industrial 
districts of the province for the purpose of 
safeguarding the interests of hospitals and 
doctors, and also those of the insurance com- 
panies and self-insurers under the Act. These 
committees would keep in constant touch with 
the hospitals where injured workmen are being 
treated, and with the commission itself. The 
proposal, it is said, has the approval of the 
employers, the insurance companies, the 
hospitals and the commission, but since the 
workmen are not concerned in the matter of 
who pays for their hospitalization or what 
amounts are paid, labour organizations will 
not be represented on the committees. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report on the Work of the National and Provincial Leagues in 1928 


G epee tenth annual report of the Canadian 

National Safety League details the oper- 
ations of the League and its affihates during 
the year 1928. Co-ordinating the activities of 
the various provincial leagues, the central 
body conducts general safety work throughout 
the Dominion. The provincial affiliates of the 
Canadian National Safety League are as fol- 
lows:—The Ontario Safety League (now in 
its sixteenth year); Province of Quebec Safety 
League; Manitoba Safety League; British 
Columbia Safety League; Saskatchewan Safety 
League; Maritimes Safety League (covering 
the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island). 

In presenting its report the League “grate- 
fully acknowledged the support of the Domin- 
ion Government,” which made a contribution 
of $10,000 to the funds of the organization. 

‘The activities of the central organization 
consisted of the distribution throughout the 
Dominion of 22,500 safety calendars, 10,000 
circulars and reports, 25,000 industrial, traffic 
and: special bulletins, 20,000 school bulletins, 
5,500 campers’ bulletins and 10,500 hunters’ 
bulletins. This distribution was made possible 
by the co-operation of the General Passenger 
Agents of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, Tourists Agents, Pro- 
vincial and District Foresters, Fire Rangers, 
the different Fire and Police Chiefs, Libraries, 
the Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade, the Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia Safety Leagues. 

Ontario Safety League—Completing fifteen 
years of activity, the Ontario Safety League, 
in its annual report, declares that the results 
of its work “are evident in the greater care 
being experienced all along the line in connec- 
tion with the hazards to which our people of 
the province are subjected.” The League ex- 
pressed its thanks and earnest appreciation 
for the confidence, financial support, and co- 
operation accorded it by the various govern- 
mental departments, municipalities and organ- 
izations. 

School safety work is emphasized as one 
of the most prominent features of the 1928 
campaign, and to carry the message of safety 
ito the younger generation the campaign in 
the public and separate schools of the pro- 
vince was conducted “with greater deter- 
mination than ever before.’ A working itin- 
erary was drafted and the school authori- 
ties in the communities to be visited were 
asked to give their fullest co-operation to 


‘ 


the field secretary of the League. Talks on 
local hazards were given by the field secre- 
tary, and suitable motion pictures on acci- 
dents and accident prevention were shown. 
During the year 148,000 children in 465 schools 
in 115 cities, towns and villages were reached 
by this method. In addition, the League 
conducted school children’s essay competi- 
tions and drawing contests on safety subjects. 
‘A noteworthy feature of this part of the 
campaign was a letter addressed to the 
“ Mothers and Fathers of Ontario” in which 


‘leach prominent hazard was stressed. This 
letter had a distribution of 200,000 copies. 


The safety program also included a ser- 
vice to industrial plants, dealing with special 
hazards of industry, while safety bulletins 
were issued in regard to electric railway 
work, and also in connection with forest 
fires and aquatic hazards, 5,000 of the latter 
being circulated over camping grounds, sum- 
mer resorts and railways throughout the 
province. Another feature of the general 
campaign dealt with the motoring hazard, 
and the promotion of the Safety Drivers’ 
Club, the membership of which continues to 
uncrease. The League also had a spectacular 
safety exhibit at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. In all, the League distributed 
jone million pieces of literature throughout 
the year. 

During 1928 the Ontario Safety League 
records indicate that the province had: a total 
of 1,828 fatal accidents from all causes, as 
compared with 1,548 fatalities in the previous 
year. Deaths caused by automotive vehicles 
head the list with 477 fatalities as compared 
with 422 in 1927. Drownings again are second 
with 382 fatalities as compared with 318 
deaths from this hazard during the previous 
year. There were 5,897 non-fatal accidents 
in Ontario during 1928, and 3,976 in 1927. 


Province of Quebec Safety League. The 
annual report of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League outlines the work of that As- 
sociation under its three main divisions— 
legislation, organization, and education. The 
legislative features of its activities consisted 
chiefly in the forwarding of resolutions and 
recommendations to the various governments 
and municipalities. In the field of organiza- 
tion, the League had an active year. Safety 
work in schools progressed favourably, and 
among the chief features along this line were 
the demonstrations of safety bicycle riding 
in 86 schools in Montreal and the promotion 
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of the teaching of swimming. Concentrating 
on traffic hazards, the League launched a 
campaign to warn motorists of the dangers of 
level crossings, advocated a safety-zone system, 
and offered a reward to persons aiding in 
the arrest and conviction of “hit-and-run” 
motorists. The coming into effect of the 
mew Workmen’s Compensation Act gave the 
Industrial Safety Section a new impetus, and 
jt is expected that the membership of this 
section will be greatly increased. 

As regards education, the League prepared 
and distributed a great amount of illustrated 
posters, leaflets and bulletins to homes, in- 
dustrial plants, and public institutions. It 
is estimated that the industrial posters were 
seen by over 100,000 working men fortnightly. 
In addition to illustrated lectures and ad- 
dresses, the radio was used to great ad- 
vantage, eight French and English radio 
talks to school children being given. 


Manitoba Safety League. The trafic haz- 
ard in Manitoba during 1928 accounted for 
27 fatalities and 500 non-fatalities, and indus- 
trial hazards resulted in 67 fatalities and 13,- 
982 lesser accidents. The League is endea- 
vouring to reduce and prevent accidents, and 
is also directing its activities in fire preven- 
tion work. 


Saskatchewan Safety League. Decision to 
organize a Saskatchewan Safety League was 
reached on September 5, 1928, when on the 
invitation of Hon. §. J. Latta, Provincial 
Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
representative citizens from every large centre 
in the province met in conference in Regina. 
The discussion concentrated upon highway 
safety and means of preventing highway acci- 
dents, industrial safety work being less im- 
erative in this province than in the more 
highly industrialized eastern provinces. Vari- 
ous schemes were suggested whereby the de- 


sired objective might be achieved and, as 
an initial step, it was decided to organize 
a central or provincial executive. 

Organization of local branches has progressed 
favourably, and these branches have presented 
to the Legislature several recommendations in 
regard to existing traffic laws. 


British Columbia Safety League—The re- 
port of the British Columbia Safety League 
indicates the extent of activity entered upon 
by the organization. A total of over 100,000 
“warning notices” were distributed through 
various agencies during the year. The school 
children were reached through an effective 
motion picture service as well as by speakers, 
who addressed directly over 45,000 school 
pupils on the subject of safety at play, in the 
streets, and in the home. Touching on the 
results of all the methods utilized, the report 
states that for the three months of July, 
August and September, 1928, there was a re- 
duction 32 in all types of fatal accidents as 
compared with same period in 1927. Quite 
significant was the fact that in this period 20 
fewer children were accidently killed than in 
1927. 


Maritimes Safety League—The Maritimes 
Safety League conducted a campaign in acci- 
dent and fire prevention during 1928 in school, 
among industries, and in summer resorts and 
hunting grounds as well as an intensive pro- 
eram in traffic accident prevention. Motion 
pictures depicting traffic and sundry hazards, 
were shown to school children in connection 
with lectures on accident prevention. The 
following is a summary of the literature distri- 
buted: 20,500 school safety bulletins, 12,000 
industrial safety bulletins, 12,000 special safety 
bulletins, 12,000 traffic safety bulletins, 3,370 
circulars and circular letters, 2,300 special 
campers’ safety bulletins and 2,300 special 
hunters’ safety bulletins. 





General Motors Employees’ Stock Ownership 


A statement issued by President A. P. Sloan, 
Jr., of General Motors Corporation, showed 
that this company recently distributed to 
12,033 of its employees through the Corpora- 
tions and Investment Fund, Class of 1923, 
the sum of $13,968,800, consisting of $2,194,000 
in cash and 147,185 shares of General Motors 
new common stock. ‘The employee who 
during the year 1923 paid into the fund $300 
of his wages is now receiving in cash ap- 
proximately $415, being his original savings 
plus interest; and in addition 27 shares of 


~ General Motors new common stock having a 


current market value of approximately $80 a 
share. - 


General Motors has several plans which have 
for their object the promotion of the welfare 
of its employees, of which the saving plan is 
one. The other plans include housing of 
employees, seven per cent preferred stock in- 
vestment plan, group insurance, bonus for 
salaried employees, and managers’ securities 
plan for senior executives. 

References have been made in previous 
issues to the welfare work carried on by 
General Motors. (Lasour GaAzerTse, January, 
1927, page 63; April, 1925, page 367; March, 
1925, page 269, etc.). 
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SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN ONTARIO 


A pss Province of Ontario is widely known 
both throughout Canada and in other 
‘countries for its advanced labour legislation, 
but hitherto little has been known of the 
various non-official agencies existing in the 
province for the purpose of promoting co- 
‘operation between employers and workers. An 
attempt to fill this gap in the public know- 
ledge of the economic life of the province has 
been made by the Ontario Department of 
Labour in the form of a useful pamphlet 
recently published under the above title. The 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
J. H. H. Ballantyne, points out in an intro- 
iductory note that the industrial welfare 
movement is a recent development which 
has come with the immense advances of 
science as applied to industry in the fields 
‘of engineering, chemistry and electricity, and 
medicine and sanitation. “Until a few years 
ago,” he says, “the contract of service be- 
tween employer and employee was almost 
exclusively founded on the ‘cash nexus’.” Buy- 
ing in the cheapest market and selling in 
ithe dearest one, in the matter of wages, was 
carried on practically without any modifica- 
tion. It was inevitable that a better estimate 
of values, especially of human values, should 
be forthcoming. To-day the onward march 
of industrial progress is best symbolized by 
‘employers and employees working together 
for the stability of industry, security of em- 
ployment and the good and development of 
their country. Security of employment for 
workers who are able and willing to maintain 
itheir obligations as good citizens, in my 
opinion, is the greatest accomplishment that 
modern industry can achieve. Many excel- 
lent schemes have been formulated and are 
practised by different firms in order to pro- 
mote an achievement of this character.” 
The pamphlet, which is largely the work 
‘of Miss Marion Findlay, brings together a 
mass of information which was collected after 
an investigation of about three hundred re- 
ipresentative manufacturing firms, public utili- 
ties and department stores. The employees 
an these firms numbered 185,187, and of these, 
42,813, or 23 per cent, were female workers. 
The subjects on which information was sought 
included accident prevention; health measures, 
including medical and nursing service; lunch 
rooms and cafeterias; forms of recreation en- 
gaged in by employees under the auspices of 
employers; holidays, with or without pay; 
joint councils or shop committees; bonus and 
insurance plans; pensions, annuities, savings 
‘and profit-sharing systems; sale of stock to 


employees; number of male and female em- 
ployees with the firms to whom question- 
naires were sent; hours of labour wrought 
and such other schemes of welfare as may be 
detailed by employers. 


Physical Welfare 


Under this heading the pamphlet groups 
ithe provisions made in the various industries 
for accident prevention; health; cafeterias; 
recreation; holidays with pay; plant publica- 
tions; and joint councils and shop commit- 
tees. 


Accident Prevention—It was found that 
expert mechanical knowledge is being brought 
to bear more and more in the equipment of 
dangerous machinery with the most adequate 


safeguards. Closer attention is being given 
the lighting and ventilation of plants as 
factors in safety, to good housekeeping 


methods and to the education of every em- 
ployee in the necessity for safe methods and 
constant precaution. This last item is found 
to be perhaps the most important on any 
safety programme. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of Ontario places compensation 
costs in case of industrial accidents as a charge 
upon industry. There is, therefore, an eco- 
nomic as well as an humanitarian motive 
in such preventive activities since it behooves 
employers in their own interest to reduce 
their liability under the Act as far as possible. 

Some companies lay the responsibility for 
accident prevention upon the foremen, who 
hold frequent meetings to discuss safety 
methods. Others have a special safety de- 
partment, with a safety supervisor. In some 
plants there are safety committees and sub- 
committees which meet at stated intervals. 
In individual plants where the work is of a 
more hazardous nature, a safety meeting last- 
ling one or two days is held each year by 
the safety committee for employees in order 
to bring safety more closely to their atten- 
tion. Another feature of the programme to 
reduce time loss due to accidents which has 
been receiving closer attention in recent 
years and for which still greater efforts should 
be put forth is the training of employees to 
seek first aid attention for minor accidents. 

Many reports were received showing a de- 
cided improvement in accident experience as 
a result of these and other measures. 


Health.—Practically all plants covered by 
the inquiry come under the jurisdiction of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act and are 
meeting the requirements under that Act 
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iand regulations in the provision of first-aid 
kits, first-aid rooms, etc. Many firms go 
much further than these requirements in their 
hospital accommodation, provision of nurses 
for plant duty and visiting and of the ser- 
wices of doctors for general health purposes 
as well as in case of emergency. 

The report gives details of the various 
types of work carried on under these heads. 


Cafeteria—Eighty-nine of the 300 firms, 
employing approximately 50 per cent of the 
workers, reported having a cafeteria at which 
might be obtaind a hot full-course dinner 
practically at cost, and twenty other firms 
report lunch rooms where tea, coffee and milk 
are served free or at a nominal charge. In 
the smaller industrial centres where the great 
majority of workers live near enough the 
plant to go home for the mid-day meal the 
provision of a cafeteria is unnecessary, and in 
certain sections of the larger centres plants 
report that adequate provision is made by 
independent restaurants which are willing to 
cater to the needs of their workers. In such 
eases it is felt that employees appreciate the 
freedom of choice in making their arrange- 
ments and that the necessity of going out- 
of-doors even for a short time is beneficial. 


Recreation—Approximately 41 per cent of 
these firms in which are employed three-quar- 
ters of the workers make some provision for 
the recreation of their employees. The major- 
ity have athletic associations or recreation 
clubs with membership fees, and the firms 
often make an annual contribution to the 
funds or undertake the responsibility of equip- 
ment or of any deficit which may occur. 

Mention is made of employees’ orchestras, 
glee clubs and dramatic clubs, annual picnics, 
athletic fields and club houses, etc., the ex- 
penses in most of these undertakings being 
defrayed by the employers. 


Holidays with Pay—Within the last few 
years the giving of holidays with pay to pro- 
duction workers and other wage-earners has 
come to be recognized by an increasing num- 
ber of firms as a possible and a desirable ar- 
rangement. Of the 300 firms questioned, over 
20 per cent, in which are employed 32 per cent 
of the 185,187 workers concerned, allow annual 
holidays with pay to all workers after a stated 
length of service, and in the majority of cases 
the benefit to employees receiving holidays 
and to the firm in improved production is 
considered a fair return on the money ex- 
pended. 

A usual holiday plan is to have the length 
of the holiday vary with length of service as 
one week’s holiday after one, two or three 


years’ service, and two weeks after two or five 
years of service, and in a few cases the allow- 
ance of one week after five yeans and two after 
ten, and the proportion eligible under this 
scheme for one week varies from 8 to 50 per 
cent of the total number of employees. 


Plant Publications —The plant paper is con- 
sidered by some firms as a most important 
factor in improved _ industrial _ relations. 
Through it a point of contact may be estab- 
lished between employees and management to 
the benefit of all concerned and cordial rela- 
tions fostered among the various departments, 
Approximately 14 per cent of these 300 firms 
have plant papers published at regular inter- 
vals and five additional firms report the paper 
discontinued as an expense not justified by 
the results. In the case of branch plants the 
papers are sometimes published from the head 
office with several columns or pages reserved 
for news from each plant. 


Joint Councils and Shop Committees—One 
of the most important manifestations of the 
desire for co-operation between management 
and workers is stated in the pamphlet to be 
the establishment of joint industrial councils 
or shop committees in various large firms in 
the province. These councils and committees 
are found to be valuable media for the inter- 
change of ideas on matters of mutual interest, 
fostering the spirit of partnership in business 
with a clearer understanding of the problems 
of the management and the difficulties of the 
employees. This opportunity has been af- 
forded by 21 per cent of the 300 firms, em- 
ploying approximately 48 per cent of the 
workers, about one-fifth of which have well- 
organized works councils. In addition to 
these firms, many have active safety commit- 
tees working in conjunction with foremen and 
superintendents for the prevention of accidents 
throughout the plant. The allocation of cer- 
tain responsibilities and the giving of some 
voice in the arrangement of working condi- 
tions in the plant are said to have proved 
beneficial to both sides. 

While the aims of the joint councils are 
practically identical, probably no two are 
exactly alike as to constitution. Broadly 
speaking, joint councils are composed of a cer- 
tain number of employee representatives 
elected to membership by the workers and an 
equal number of representatives of the man- 
agement appointed by the management and 
with equal voting powers. The basis of 
elected membership usually varies with the 
total number of employees or the representa- 
tion may be according to groups. Meetings 
are held at regular intervals, usually monthly, 
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either in the firm’s time or after working 
hours, in which case some companies pay em- 
ployee members for time occupied in council 
business. Matters concerning working condi- 
tions, wages, hhours, safety, recreation, educa- 
tion, general welfare and such questions of 
mutual interest receive consideration at these 
meetings, and an opportunity is afforded for 
the presenting of complaints, requests or sug- 
gestions, with a fair discussion of such. Pro- 
vision is made for the carrying out of recom- 
mendations of the council and for procedure 
in case of tie vote on any question. 
Particulars are given in the report as to the 
usual procedure in electing joint councils. 
Their success is stated to depend upon the 
wisdom with which they are conducted as 
much as upon the nature of their constitution. 


Financial Welfare 


A large number of firms were found to make 
no financial provision for their employees be- 
yond paying them prevailing rates of wages 
and endeavouring to stabilize employment. 
Most of the employers who were questioned, 
however, have one or more of the arrange- 
ments mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

Sickness and Disability Insurance—In ad- 
dition to the provisions under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act many firms encourage the 
formation of employees’ benefit associations to 
which the firm makes contributions. Twenty- 
six per cent of the firms investigated covering 
almost one-half of the employees, have some 
form of insurance other than group insurance. 
Approximately two-fifths of this number have 
sickness insurance in addition to group insur- 
ance, and in the remainder insurance in case 
of sickness and accidents, other than indus- 
trial, is the only benefit accruing to employees 
in emergencies of this nature. 

The great majority of schemes of sickness 
Insurance are contributory on the part of the 
employees and in many cases these contribu- 
tions alone form the fund from which benefits 
are paid. Amounts of contribution may be 
based on earnings, age or may be set at a flat 
rate for all members or for all members of 
each class and amounts vary in different firms 
from five to twenty-five cents a week, and in 
rare cases where life and sickness insurance 
come under the one plan the levy is as high as 
one dollar per week. 

A great variation was found in the extent 
to which employing firms assume respon- 
sibility for the success of benefit associations. 
Many firms contribute annually a sum equal 
to the total amount or a certain proportion 
of the total amount collected from employ- 
ees, others contribute a sum sufficient to 
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bring the fund up to a stated amount after 
ithe benefits for the year have been paid, 
while others hold themselves responsible for 
any deficit that may occur or for expenses 
of administration only. Some associations 
are operated entirely by employees without 
any support, material or moral, from the firm. 
On the other hand, some firms provide sick- 
ness disability and death benefits without any 
expense to employees. 

An important feature of sickness insurance 
is the provision of medical care, the complete 
cure in as short a time as possible being the 
chief aim of such insurance. 


Group Insurance —Judging by numbers, the 
form of financial welfare most popular with 
industrial firms is that of group insurance. 
Approximately 35 per cent of the firms, cover- 
ang 28 per cent of the 185,187 workers, have 
installed some system of group insurance, 
and the opinion generally held is that con- 
siderable benefits have accrued therefrom to 
both employees and employers. 


Pensions and Annuities—Sixty-one of the 
300 firms, employing 56 per cent of the 185,187 
employees, make provision for employees who 
have grown old in the company’s service 
and several others report that the matter of 
establishing a pension plan is receiving con- 
sideration at the present time. The majority 
of firms with regular pension funds have the 
non-contributory system, the pensions being 
granted as voluntary rewards for long and 
faithful service and as an incentive to such 
service. Under ordinary circumstances from 
twenty to twenty-five years’ continuous ser- 
vice is required before employees are eligible 
for pensions, and many firms make provision 
for pension in case of incapacity for further 
duty after a shorter term, ten to fifteen years. 
The retiring age is usually 65 years for men 
and 55 for women and the limit may some- 
times be lowered by five years at the disere- 
tion of the pension board or if the length of 
service has exceeded the required term by 
five years. The amount of superannuation 
is usually calculated on a certain per cent 
cone to two, of the average earnings for the 
last five or ten years of employment for 
each year of service with a stated minimum 
and maximum amount. 


Bonus and Profit Sharing—Approximately 
one-quarter of the 300 firms report having 
a bonus system of some kind. In many 
cases this is a simple “attendance bonus” of 
a stated amount or a certain percentage of 
wages per week for all employees, or for all 
female employees having perfect time cards. 
This has been found to be a. satisfactory 
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method of dealing with the problem of un- 
punctuality and irregularity of attendance 
and in a few instances where punctuality is 
rewarded a fine is imposed for lateness. 


Saving Plans—Many firms have established 
some form of thrift plans in order to en- 
courage systematic saving among employees. 
A simple method is sometimes employed of de- 
ducting a stated sum from the pay of each 
employee so desiring and depositing it to his 
account in a chartered bank. According to 
another method such deductions from pay 
are in the nature of a loan to the firm on 
which interest up to seven per cent is allowed. 


Sale of Stock to Employees—The sale of 
company’s stock to employees has not yet 
become a common practice in Ontario. How- 
ever, 15 per cent of the 300 firms, covering 
18 per cent of the 185,187 employees, have in- 
stituted plans with considerable success. In 
all cases it is purely voluntary matter on 
the part of the employees, no pressure being 
brought to bear on them. 


Other Plans—Among other schemes for in- 
dustrial welfare are mentioned the employ- 
ment departments maintained by many firms. 


\ 


Others have also education, welfare, person- 
nel, industrial relations, co-operative or em- 
ployee’s service departments. 


Hours of Labour 


The report states that the length of the 
working day and week has an important bear- 
ing on the welfare of employees. From re- 
ports of 276 firms, having 167,634 employees, 
it is found that 122,908 of the employees, or 
iover seventy-three per cent, work a 48-hour 
week or less; 37,786 or over twenty-two per 
eent work from forty-nine to fifty-four hours 
per week and 6,940, or over four per cent 
work fifty-five hours per week or longer. Of 
the 41,988 female workers in these 276 firms, 
approximately seventy-five per cent work a 
48-hour week or less twenty-three per cent 
work forty-nine to fifty-four hours per week 
and less than two per cent work a 55 hours 
week or longer. 

An appendix to the report gives the 
mumber of firms reporting on each of the 
welfare schemes, with the number of their 
male and female employees, and also the 
number of firms classified according to in- 
dustrial groups reporting on each scheme. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Labour Demand for Inspection of 
Scaffolding in Ontario 


We coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances of the death, on Febru- 
ary 18, of a workman who fell from a defec- 
tive scaffold on a new building at Toronto, 
recommended that the city building bylaws 
should include the provision that “ every 
plank that goes into a scaffold to be used 
above ground level should be tested to see 
that it will bare double the weight for which 
it is used.” 

Che workman died two hours after falling 
about 76 feet, when the plank of the scaffold 
on which he was working broke. The evi- 
dence showed that the plank had been in con- 
stant use since November 20 without having 
been inspected during that time. Commenting 
on this case the secretary of the Toronto 
Bricklayers’ and Stone Masons’ Union stated 
that the union intended to renew its demand 
that provisions should be made for the better 
protection of workmen engaged in building 
construction. “We have made frequent re- 
quests for a scaffolding Inspector,” he said. 
“Neither the city nor the Provincial Govern- 
ment has taken action on our suggestions. 


On frequent occasions union officials have 
threatened to call strikes to secure the en- 
forcement of building regulations, while fore- 
men have been summoned before the union 
and received warnings to be more careful.” 


Safety Work in Metal Mines 


Metal mines in general do not carry safety 
measures so far as coal mines, according to 
a paper by D. D. Muir, Jr., presented at the 
recent meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and quoted by the Engineering and Min- 
iny Journal, of February 16, 1929. The neces- 
sity for safety measures is not so great in a 
metal as in a coal mine. However, Mr. Muir 
goes on to say, many metal-mining enterprises 
are equipped with hospitals and medical ser- 
vice, and have oxygen helmets and trained 
crews. The use of helmets or hard hats is be- 
coming more general and is decreasing not 
only severity of head injuries but the number 
of accidents. The practice of wearing wire 
screen goggles of a comfortable pattern is in- 
creasing. Blasting powder in a red wrapper, 
owing to its great visibility, has decreased to 
a marked extent drilling into missed holes. 
Strict enforcement of a rule that all accidents, 


no matter how trivial, be reported and treated, 
decreases infection. The provision for con- 
tainers for drill steel filled on surface not only 
gets steel to the desired point but saves many 
figures and bruised heads. 

Mr. Muir claims that the welfare of a min- 
ing camp is of paramount importance in mat- 
ter of safety, although many operators fail to 
recognize this fact. Given a safe place to 
work in, a decent place in which to live, schools 
for his children, and some form of diversion 
for his leisure hours and the result is a satis- 
fied employee, who will be permanent. A 
large labour turnover is directly responsible 
for many needless accidents through unfamil- 
iarity with the mine and working conditions. 


Sandstone Workers and Silicosis 


A report on the occurrence of silicosis among 
sandstone workers written by Dr. C. L. 
Sutherland and Dr. S. Bryson, members of the 
Medical Board appointed in Great Britain un- 
der the Refractories Industries (Silicosis) 
scheme, has been published by H. M. Station- 
ary Office. The report states that silicosis 
was found to arise in the occupations of 
mason, rock-getter, quarryman, planer and 
wallstone dresser. Where silicosis was demon- 
strated by radiographic examination the dis- 
ease appeared to become more common after 
40 years of age and after 20 years in the stone 
industry. The majority of these cases were in 
the first stage. The later stages were repre- 
sented by fewer cases, owing, no doubt, to in- 
eapacity for work. No evidence could be 
gathered to show that there was any gritstone 
that could be said to be imnocuous to the 
workman. 

Dr. E. L. Middleton, H. M. Medical Inspec- 
tor of Factories who also deals with this sub- 
ject states that, in machine processes of drill- 
ing, sawing and turning, the use of steam or 
water can be applied in many cases. In others, 
exhaust draught can be apphed. Experiments 
have been made by the Home Office in associ- 
ation with the Mines Department and H.M. 
Office of Works with a device for the appli- 
cation of localized exhaust draught for removal 
of dust produced by pneumattic surfacing too!s, 
in which the removal of dust is very effective. 
The use of exhaust draught, if adopted for 
cleaning the surface of stone in dressing and 
carving operations, might help to remove the 
dangers attendant on brushing. 


Increase in Occupational Diseases 


At a recent conference held by the Indus- 
trial Survey Commission of New York State, 
Miss Frances Perkins, State Industrial Com- 
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missioner stated that industrial diseases are 
on the increase, emphasizing especially the 
effect of chemicals in producing disease. She 
mentioned the dangers of menthol chloride, 
emanations from retroactive substances, dust 
from chemicals and other poisoning agents 
which affect the lungs and other parts of the 
body. The Commissioner condemned the “bar- 
gain table methods” in medical examinations 
to determine a claimant’s injuries. 

John M. O’Hanlon, secretary of the State 
Federation of Labour, agreed with Miss Per- 
kins’ statements as to the increase of occupa- 
tional disease. He declared that bruises and 
callous conditions suffered by cleaners and 
other workmen from constant kneeling often 
set up irregularities in the body which result 
in disease and goneral disability. 


How to Interest Employees in Industrial 
Safety 


A recent address delivered by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, General Manager Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, has been 
reprinted in a leaflet form. Mr. Morley’s 
address was in part as follows:— 


Making safety interesting to the man on 
the job is the problem of the operating execu- 
tive. The employer must give the employee 
a reasonably safe place to work, and, whether 
this be mechanical or hand, equipment that 
is suited to the job. He must see that proper 
maintenance is given to tools and equipment; 
he can insist on adequate supervision; he can 
make, in most cases, reasonable selection of 
the workers, and take extreme care in the 
selection of the supervisory force. He can 
provide First Aid, as called for by the Com- 
pensation Act. When these things have been 
done, he is then ready to take a hand in the 
interest that must be developed for the men 
on the job. 

When working conditions have been made 
reasonably good and safeguarding carried out, 
the employer is faced with the problem of 
getting the interest of the worker. Assuming 
you have interested a reasonable number of 
key men, the next logical step is an intima- 
tion to the workers that they are now called 
upon to step in and take a hand in this 
problem. 

Mr. Morley suggests the following lines of 
procedure :— 

1. Issue a general statement to all workers 
over the written signature of the chief oper- 
ating official. 

2. Call a meeting of employees in company 
time for the purpose of telling them that 
there are too many accidents happening, that 
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the employer has done all he can to prevent 
them and now looks for their co-operation. 

3. Having gone so far, let us bring out our 
carefully prepared book of rules and see that 
these are thoroughly understood by every- 
body in the plant. 

4. The establishment of safety committees 
provides a definite step in the progress of 
safety in any plant. 

5. Insistence must be placed on the use of 
the First Aid facilities provided. 

6. Bulletin boards should be provided at 
reasonable points throughout the plant and 
periodic checks made of the interest taken 
by the employees in the literature posted on 
these boards. Bulletins must be changed 
periodically to avoid loss of interest, and a 
properly kept and clean bulletin board as a 
background is essential to success. 

7. Pay envelopes printed with safety 
slogans and pay envelope inserts have a 
definite place, but they should not be used 
continually, as the surprise element is im- 
portant. 

8. Use the other forms of safety literature, 
such as the Safety Calendar, which are of great 
value and assist in advertising the problem 
to the workers. 

9. Periodic meetings, with or without motion 
pictures or lantern slides, serve to remind 
everyone in the plant of the idea and all for 
which it stands. 

10. Last, but by no means least, adequate 
supervision must be maintained. 


Health Records in 1928 


The Statistical Bulletin published monthly 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
states in its issue for January that health con- 
ditions among the industrial population of 
Canada and the United States during 1928 
were good. In only three years have they 
been excelled. The death rate dmong the 
more than eighteen million industrial policy 
holders of the company indicates this clearly. 
This rate was 8:6 per 1,000, and was only 


_ 2-4 per cent in excess of that for 1927, which 


in turn was the lowest ever recorded among 
this large cross-section of the population of 
the two countries. But this slight rise was 
entirely limited to the states east of the 
Rockies. Among the Canadian policyholders, 
and among insured persons living in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana and Colorado, the 1928 health record 
surpassed that of 1927. 

The extent to which health conditions have 
improved among Canadian and American 
wage-earners, within a period of less than two 
decades, is clearly shown by comparison of 
the death rates now and seventeen years ago. 
In 1928, there occurred 156,630 deaths among 
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Metropolitan Industrial policyholders aged 
one year and over. If the same death rate had 
prevailed in 1928 as obtained in 1911, the 
deaths would have numbered 227,636—or 
71,006 more than actually occurred. The 
deathrate in 1928 was 31:2 per cent lower 
than in 1911. 

All fatal accidents, considered as a group, 
caused 11,137 deaths in 1928, with a death- 
rate of 61.3, a 4.1 per cent decline compared 
with 1927, and a drop of 20.8 per cent over 
the deathrate in 1911. Accidental falls, ma- 
chinery accidents and railroad accidents all 
recorded lower death rates than the preceding 
year, and registered large declines over the 
rates in evidence seventeen years ago. 


Hamilton Plants win Safety Contests 


The Hamiiton factories of the International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Limited were 
the winners in a safety contest carried on 
among the company’s eight plants in 1928. 
The contestants are all leaders in the safety 
movement in their respective districts. The 
hours lost during the year at the Hamilton 
plant on account of accidents, per 1,000 hours 
worked, fell from 13.7 in 1928 to 5°52 in 
1928. In 1928 there were 82 lost time acci- 
dents, while in 1928, with nearly twice the 
number of employees, there were 34 such 
accidents, only two being of a serious nature. 
The grey iron foundry went through the year 
without an accident, the last mishap having 
occurred September 20, 1926. The malleable 
foundry had a perfect record from December 
15, 1925, to August 23, 1928, terminated then 
only by a minor injury. More remarkable 
yet, perhaps, is the fact that 29 departments 
of the Hamilton works went through 1928 
wihout a single accident. Outstanding these 
were the tool room, the building and repair, 
and the malleable finish departments. One 
of the machine shops has not experienced an 
accident for over five years. 

The Hamilton branch of the Canadian Iron 
Foundries, Limited, won the Hughes Memorial 
Shield in competition with the other three 
plants of this company, which are at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, Fort William and St. Thomas, 
respectively. The plant at Hamilton had 
only two lost time accidents during the year. 





During the Month of February a total of 
5,898 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 40 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 398 
were reported including 2 fatal cases; and 
344 Crown, 7 of which were fatal, were re- 
ported during the month, making in all 6,640, 
of which 49 were fatal. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


Bess American Labour Legislation Review, 
the quarterly publication of the Am- 
erican Association for Labour Legislation, 
gives in its current issue an outline of the 
various laws affecting labour which were 
enacted by Congress and in the various states 
during the past year. 
Some of the new measures of the year are 
outlined in the following paragraphs:— 


United States—The Secretary of Labour 
was directed to investigate unemployment and 
the method of making unemployment reports. 


The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labour was directed to investigate the causes 
and relief of unemployment. 


Extra compensation was provided for night 
work for postal employees; certain salaries 
were raised, and the salaries of customs em- 
ployees were classified. 


A child labour law was enacted for the 
District of Columbia. 

An investigation was ordered of conditions 
in the coal fields in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, especially in regard to in- 
junctions issued, eviction of miners and fam- 
ilies from their homes, and abrogation of 
wage contracts. 


Alabama.—Provision was made for aid in 
rehabilitation of the blind. 


Arizona—tLabourers on public works must 
be residents in the State. 


FloridaState employees who have served 
for 45 or more years and are 65 years of age 
or over may retire on half pay. 


Georgia—An annual tax for each county of 
$00 on all employment agents and $1,000 on 
all immigration agents may be levied. 

Provision is made for the retirement on half 
pay of municipal employees. 


Kentucky—All emery wheels, polishing and 
grinding machinery must have specified type 
of suction or exhaust systems. 

Only competent engineers may be in charge 
of engines used for hoisting employees at 
coal mines. Only persons designated by the 
operator may interfere with any part of the 
machinery. Each person riding on a cage or 
car must have three square feet of floor space 
and all persons are forbidden to ride in a 
loaded cage or car. 

Parents are entitled to sue for loss of child’s 
wages. 

A commission was created to investigate the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


A State teachers’ retirement system was es- 
tablished, and the existing provisions in re- 
gard to pensions of policemen and firemen 
were amended. 


Louisiana.—Police juries may make neces- 
sary regulations to provide for the support of 
the poor and necessitous within their respect- 
ive parishes. 

Retention of more than 10 per cent of all 
moneys collected from employees as physi- 
cian’s fees, or payment of less than 90 per cent 
of said amount to the physician employed, is 
forbidden; firms contributing toward the 
maintenance of a conveniently located hos- 
pital, or whose employees are cared for gratis 
in such hospitals, are exempted. Employees 
on public works are to elect or appoint their 
own physicians. 

Claims of labourers for wages may be 
assigned in writing to any person for the pur- 
pose of collection. 

One half of all employees’ wages under $250 
per month is made exempt from seizure or 
garnishment; not less than $75 per month, 
and wages of farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants, are entirely exempted; courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction to deal with said cases. 

Labour unions may amend their charters or 
articles of incorporation as provided. 

Any municipality allowing the operation of 
filling stations within a zoned area may not 
regulate the hour of closing said business. 

Labour agents or employment bureaus must 
furnish the commissioner of labour and indus- 
trial statistics a well secured $5,000 bond, to 
be filed in the latter’s office, and must pay 
all damages incurred as labour agents or em- 
ployment bureaus; anyone injured or damaged 
may sue on said bond to recover damages. 
The commissioner of labour is authorized to 
supervise the business of*labour agents and 
employment bureaus. 2 

Only mechanics who are bona fide citizens 
and voters may be engaged on public works, 
except under special conditions. 

Provision under Workmen’s Compensation 
for hernia was eliminated, and compensation 
for death was limited to 300 weeks. 

A state board for the blind was created to 
act as a bureau of information and industrial 
aid, provide vocational training and establish 
workshops. 


Massachusetts—The schedule under Work- 
men’s Compensation for loss of members was 
made more specific and the amount of com- 
pensation for certain members was increased. 
The separate act providing for the payment 
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of compensation to policemen killed in the 
performance of duty was extended to include 


firemen. The annuity was increased if depen-’ 


dent children survive. 

The law providing for the retirement of 
state employees for permanent disability was 
amended, as was also that in reference to group 
life insurance for employees and trade union 
members. 


Mississippi—A mechanics’ lien law: was 
enacted. 

Any person knowing that a labourer has 
contracted with another person for a speci- 
fied time is forbidden to employ, without the 
employer’s consent, said labourer before the 
expiration of his contract. 


A commission was ordered for the investi- 
gation of teachers’ pensions, and commission 
for the blind was created. 


New Jersey—tThe penalty for failure to pay 
wages every two weeks in lawful money 
changed to $50 for the first offense and $100 
for each subsequent offense. District courts, 
justices of the peace, and police magistrates 
are empowered to have jurisdiction over cases 
of violation. 

A commission was appointed to revise the 
law on mechanics’ liens. 

Except in cases of emergency, uniformed 
members of paid police departments in any 
municipality of over 20,000 inhabitants shall 
not be employed for more than six days a 
week. 

Completion by children of six yearly grades, 
instead of five, is necessary in order to receive 
age and schooling certificates. 


The weekly maximum accident compen- 
sation is raised from $17 to $20 and the mini- 
mum from $8 to $10. The number of weeks 
for which compensation is payable for the 
loss of a thumb, a first finger, a hand or an 
arm is increased. Certain compromises in 
cases of minors must be approved by the 
workmen’s compensation bureau instead of the 
court of common pleas. Representatives for 
certain incompetent persons entitled to com- 
pensation may be appointed. The employer 
is required to furnish artificial limbs or appli- 
ances in certain cases. Municipalities and fire 
districts are authorized to provide compen- 
sation insurance for volunteer firemen. 


In regard to vocational rehabilitation a 
“physically handicapped” person is re-defined 
as anyone incapacitated for education, as well 
as for remunerative occupation, and includes 
any person, instead of only those over sixteen 
years of age. 

Group life insurance for employees was 
authorized. 


New York.—tliens for labour furnished for 
a public improvement may be continued for 
one year, instead of six months, after the ex- 
piration of three months following the filling 
of a notice of said lien. 

In regard to workmen’s compensation, com- 
pulsory coverage is extended to all employ- 
ments in which there are engaged four or 
more workmen even though not carried on 
for pecuniary gain. Occupational disease is 
made compensable when due to “direct con- 
tact with” the poisonous substances enumer- 
ated, and the period in which notice must 
be given is extended from thirty to ninety 
days. Amputation of arm or leg above the 
wrist or ankle is compensated proportionately 
to loss of arm. or leg. ‘Changes of referee in 
successive hearings on a claim is forbidden 
except for good cause when the board may 
designate another referee. The board is em- 
powered: to increase or decrease rate of award 
from date of injury, any excess in case of 
decrease to be deducted from future pay- 
ments. Any party may apply to the board 
within twenty days for review of referee’s 
decision but the board is empowered to 
penalize for frivolous appeals. The board by 
unanimous vote may extend the time in 
which to file a claim to two years. 

A committee, already appointed for the 
study of the aged poor, was continued with 
a doubled appropriation. 


Philippines —A 
law was enacted. 


Rhode Island—Night work for children 
under sixteen was prohibited after 7 P.M. 
instead of after 8 P.M. Children under six- 
teen are forbidden to work in any industrial 
establishment more than forty-eight hours a 
week, or more than nine hours a day, instead 
of fifty-four hours a week and ten hours a 
day. 

Boys under twelve and girls under sixteen 
are forbidden to engage in street trades in 
cities of over forty thousand, instead of over 
seventy thousand, inhabitants. 

In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
commissioner of labour is empowered to de- 
cide the merits of a controversial case in the 
first instance, instead of the superior court. 
Appeal from the decision of the commissioner 
may be taken within five days to the superior 
court which hears the case de novo. 

The state commissioner of finance was 
directed to investigate the general subject 
of old age pensions and the various state 
old age pension systems with a view to their 
practical adaptability in Rhode Island, and 
must report to the general assembly by 
January 15, 1929. 
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Texas—In workmen’s compensation cases, 
certain injuries are conclusively presumed to 
cause total permanent disability. The seven 
days waiting period is made retroactive after 
four weeks. The provision in respect to notice 
on appeal is modified. The act regulating 
motor bus transportation specifically requires 
the owner or operator to take out workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

The provisions of the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Act were accepted. The state board 
of child health is directed through its bureau 
of child hygiene to co-operate with the fed- 
eral children’s bureau in the administration 
of said act. 


Vermont.—Under workmen’s compensation, 
the pecuniary liability of employers for hos- 
pital services was increased. 

Provision was made for establishing a 
bureau of information and aid to the blind. 


Virginia—Review by the full workmen’s 
compensation commission of a decision of one 


commissioner is required before an appeal 


may be taken to the court. 


Suggested Lines for New Legislation 


The American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation recommends the following subjects to 
the consideration of State legislatures during 
the year 1929, and also proposes that volun- 
tary organizations for social welfare should 
concentrate their efforts on the same legis- 
lative program. 

1. Universal rock dusting of coal mines. 

2. Total abolition of fee-charging agencies. 

3. Accident compensation in the remaining 
five non-compensation States. 

4. Compensation protection for all victims 
of occupational disease. 

5. Vocational retraining of the permanently 
disabled. 

6. Universal provision for the “veterans of 
industry” now discarded in old age. 


British Opinion of Industrial Disputes Act 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
of Canada, and its possible adaptation to 
meet conditions in Great Britain, are dis- 
cussed in a new report issued by the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, a body com- 
posed of leading industrialists, detached econ- 
omists, and representatives of labour, which 
was originally appointed by the labour gov- 
ernment in 1924, “to inquire into and report 
upon the conditions and prospects of British 
industry and Commerce” (a previous report 
by this Committee was outlined in _ the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1926, page 582; April, 
1927, page 412). 


The new report, which was published during 
March this year, is mainly concerned with the 
export trade of Great Britain, but it includes 
a wide survey of existing industrial conditions. 
In connection with labour relations the com- 
mittee states that the evidence before them 
was practically unanimously opposed to any 
prohibition by the state of industrial stop- 
pages, such as the Canadian Act provides 
for. In most industries the evidence showed 
that relations between employers and em- 
ployees were close and friendly and there was 
a striking absence of any general demand for 
a change in the existing machinery of indus- 
trial negotiations. 


The earlier report, as noted in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1926, contained the following 


reference to the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation, Act:— 


“The Canadian law is much less ambitious 
than the Australian, and does not go beyond 
the compulsory submission of disputes of 
certain classes or in certain circumstances to 
conciliation or investigation, with a provision 
for deferring a stoppage in the meantime. In 
the limited number of cases in which the 
Canadian Act has been invoked, it hag gen- 
erally operated successfully, but it is to be 
noted that its main success has been in con- 
ciliation. It has not prevented the occur- 
rence of strikes and lockouts.” 





The 1929 Safety Convention of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario will be held at Windsor, Ontario, on 
May 2 and 3. The various committees, in- 
cluding those on programme, attendance, an- 
mual meetings, etc., have been set up and 
will commence work at once. The headquart- 


ers for the Convention in Windsor will be 


the Prince Edward Hotel. Mr. W. CG. Coulter 
of Toronto is the chairman of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations and Mr. 
R. B. Morley, is the general manager. 
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REQUESTS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR IN CANADA FOR NEW 
LEGISLATION 


British Columbia Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE legislative proposals of the British 
Columbia Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was presented to 
the Provincial Cabinet on February 15, by a 
delegation composed of P. R. Bengough and 
W. J. Bartlett of Vancouver and E. 8. Wood- 
ward of Victoria. The most important pro- 
posals submitted were as follows:— 


Workmen’s Compensation—(a) That  ex- 
cluded persons, as set out in Part 1, Section 4, 
paragraph B, engaged in undertakings costing 
in excess of $50, be brought under the provi- 
sions of the Act; (b) All compensation to be 
based on rate of wages being paid to work- 
man at time of injury; (c) That the rate of 
compensation be increased from 624 per cent 
to 66% per cent of wages, or loss of wages, as 
in Ontario and Manitoba; (d) That there be 
a more liberal interpretation of the Act in 
connection with hernia cases; (e) That when 
an injured workman has been awarded total 
disability compensation this shall be continued 
until he is able to resume his former occupa- 
tion or has been offered other suitable and 
equally remunerative employment, and that if 
a workman has suffered a permanent partial 
disability, but upon the report of the attending 
physician is able to take light work, the total 
disability payments should be continued until 
suitable employment is provided; (f) That 
medical inspection and professional treatment 
be provided when workers are employed in 
occupations where they are subjected to the 
dangers of poisonous gases. 


Mothers’ Pensions—(a) That arrangements 
be made with the government of any other 
province in the Dominion of Canada making 
similar provision for the payment of allow- 
ances to mothers for the purpose of paying 
such an allowance to a person who has resided 
in another province and in British Columbia 
for a period equal to the term of residence 
required by this Act in the case of a resident 
of British Columbia only; but that no such 
arrangement shall be entered into, nor any 
such payment made, except where the other 
province concerned has passed legislation en- 
abling reciprocal action to be taken with re- 
gard to beneficiaries; (b) That the regulations 
be amended by changing the definition of 
“indigent person” to one having less than 


$1,000 instead of less than $500, and by in- 
creasing from $1,500 to $2,000 the amount of 
real estate holdings permitted; (c) That when 
a mother in receipt of a pension owns her 
own home, there be no deduction made in her 
pension for this reason. 

Education—(a) That all text books and 
other supplies should be supplied at cost to 
pupils by school boards, such books and sup- 
plies to be standardized in order that all chil- 
dren of the province should be on a uniform 
basis; (b) That all text books should be printed 
at the government printery wherever possible; 
(c) That frequent revision of books should be 
avoided in order that parents should not be 
put to unnecessary expense; (d) That home 
work should be reduced or eliminated, and the 
same time now spent by teachers in assigning 
and revising home work should be devoted 
to direct instructions in school hours. 

Other proposals were as follows: 

Health insurance legislation; 

That all workers within the province be in- 
cluded in the scope of the Hours of Work 
Act; 

Establishment of a minimum wage and the 
limitation of the hours of work for boys em- 
ployed within the province; 

Automobile owners to be compelled to carry 
insurance against physical and property injury 
to others; 

Unemployed insurance legislation; 

Establishment of conciliation boards io 
consider disputes of municipal and civic em- 
ployees; 

Legislation to compel electrical distribution 
companies to have at least two men on shift 
in power houses and sub-stations; 

Legislation providing an eight-hour day for 
firefighters ; 

Abolition of the five-dollar license fee for 
chauffeurs, or that licenses be made good for 
the lifetime of the holder; 

That no taxi or stage company be allowed 
to keep drivers employed for a longer period 
than eight hours at any one time; 

Legislation whereby municipal elections in 
the Vancouver area shall be held in conformity 
with the Municipal Elections Act; 

Abolition of the property qualification for 
all elective offices in cities and municipalities, 
or as an alternative five years’ residence and 
endorsement by 150 electors. 
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National Labour Council, Toronto 


A delegation from the National Labour 
Council, an affiliated organization of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, interviewed 
members of the government of Ontario dur- 
ing February for the purpose of presenting re- 
quests for legislation in the interests of labour. 
The delegates were received by the Hon. G. 8S. 
Henry, Minister of Public Works and High- 
ways, the Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister 
of Health and Labour, and the Hon. W. H. 
Price, Attorney-General. The views of the 
union were stated by the chairman of the 
National Labour Council, Mr. W. J. McPher- 
son, of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. The délegation included also 
Messrs. John Daggett and G. Hodgson, of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters’ Union, W. J. 
Fogarty, of the Printing Pressmen’s Inde- 
pendent Union; E. H. Reeve, of the National 
Painters’ Union, and others, with D. Spencer, 
vice-chairman, and G. W. McCallum, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Council. 


On behalf of the National Unions of On- 
tario, satisfaction was expressed at the an- 
nouncement that the provincial government 
proposed to introduce legislation giving effect 
within the province to the federal Old Age 
Pensions Act. 

In reference to the question of unemploy- 
ment, a protest was made against the alleged 
practice of “dumping immigrants into this 
country with very little effort made to assimi- 
late them according to the requirement of in- 
dustry,’ and it was recommended that repre- 
sentation be made to the federal Departments 
of Immigration and Labour, and to the ship- 
ping companies, that no more immigrants be 
admitted until the unemployed of Ontario 
have been absorbed into industry. It was 
proposed also that wherever possible all public 
works should be carried on during the slack 
period in winter, spreading construction over 
the whole year. The adoption of unemploy- 
ment insurance in the province was recom- 
mended, as being just as necessary as acci- 
dent, death, or fire insurance. 

Among other proposals submitted by the 
delegation were included :— 


(1) The abolition of private employment 


offices “in view of the splendid free service 
being supplied to unemployed workers and 
employers of labour through the Employment 
Service of Canada”; 

(2) A minimum wage law applicable to men 
as well as to women. In this connection it 
was requested that the provincial Department 


of Labour should undertake a survey of the 
wages now being paid throughout the proy- 
ince; 

(3) In regard to workmen’s compensation it 
was pointed out that the unskilled worker 
was at a considerable disadvantage as com- 
pared with the organized skilled worker. “The 
unskilled, poorly paid labourer, in many in- 
stances, does not average more than $15 per 
week throughout the year; this means that 
under the Act as at present constituted he is 
only entitled to about $12.50 per week if he is 
unfortunate enough to meet with an accident.” 
It was therefore recommended that all work- 
ers whose average wage is $25 or less per week, 
should be paid full wages for the period of 
their disability; 


(4) Stricter enforcement of the Ontario 
Building Trades Protection Act was requested. 
It was pointed out that efforts had been made 
from time to time by organized labour to get 
municipalities to appoint properly qualified 
scaffolding and derrick inspectors, but without 
success. It was suggested that in future the 
Provincial Department of Labour should ap- 
point such inspectors. 


(5) In view of the fact that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had been the means 
of settling many disputes between public 
bodies and their employees, it was suggested 
that the federal Act should be made fully 
applicable within the province: In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that “it is not in- 
conceivable that the Ontario Government 
might wish to keep to itself as a matter of 
public policy the control of the relations of 
industry within the province rather than sur- 
render any part of their jurisdiction. If they 
took this view the National Labour Council 
would urge that the Government draft a new 
Provincial Act, embodying the best features 
of the Dominion Act as well as any improve- 
ments that may be suggested.” 


(6) Legislation was proposed having for its 
purpose the elemination of unfair competition 
against Canadian contractors by insisting that 
all United States contractors doing business in 
Ontario shall be subject to federal, provincial 
and municipal taxes as paid by Canadian con- 
tractors, and that it shall be made illegal for 
an American company to discriminate against 
a Canadian workman who belongs to a purely 
Canadian union. 


(7) It was asked that paint spraying 
machines be made illegal within the province. 
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All-Canadian Number of ‘** American Federationist ”’ 


The February issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, the monthly publication of the 
American Federation of Labour, was an “All- 
Canadian number,” devoted almost entirely 
to the affairs of the Dominion. The existing 
industrial and labour situation is described 
under its various aspects of Canadian writers 
who are specially qualified to speak of these 
subjects with authority. 


President William Green, in an introductory 
editorial note, claims that “those who or- 
ganized the trades union movement of North 
America showed far-sighted wisdom when 
they organized unions on an _ international 
basis having Jurisdiction over workers engaged 
in the same work whether in the United 
States or Canada. The problems of the 
workers of Canada are inter-related with those 
of the wage-earners of the United States, and 
vice versa. New high standards established 
in one country set the pace for the other. 
A menace to work standards on one side the 
border is a danger signal to those on the 
other side. International unionism is based 
upon recognition of this interdependence of 
economic interests and problems. Interna- 
tional unionism parallels the development of 
industries and commerce and the flow of capi- 
tal. 

“Over half the foreign investments in Can- 
ada are American,” President Green con- 
tinues. “The twenty-five leading industries 
ranked according to the value of their pro- 
ducts are: pulp and paper; flour and grist- 
mill products; slaughtering and meat packing; 
saw-mills; butter and cheese; automobiles; 
electric light and power; rubber goods in- 
cluding footwear; cotton yarn and _ cloth; 
sugar refineries; castings and forgings; bread 
and other bakery products; electrical appar- 
atus and supplies; non-ferrous metal smelt- 
ing; printing and publishing; railway rolling 
stock; petroleum; hosiery, knit goods and 
gloves; clothing (women’s factory); biscuits, 
confectionery and chewing gum; cigars and 
cigarettes; leather boots and shoes; planing 
mills, sash and dloor factories; breweries; 
men’s clothing factory clothing. Where in- 
dustries of Canada and the United States are 
so closely interwoven, there is need for cor- 
responding organization of all groups working 
together in the industries.” 

Mr. Green argues that “there is obvious 
need for an international organization of 
workers employed in industries which are 
owned and controlled by stock owners of both 
countries and which sell their products in the 
markets of both countries. International 
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unions are necessary as stabilizing agencies 
and to equalize work standards so that the 
workers will not be competing against each 
other. As the industries of Canada become 
increasingly important it is correspondingly 
necessary that union strength grow in pro- 
portion.” 


The various chapters of the “All-Canadian” 
number, and the names of the contributors, 
are as follows:—“The Canadian Labour 
Movement,” by Tom Moore, president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
“Labour Legislation in Canada,” by P. M. 
Draper, secretary-treasurer, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; “The Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada,” by James Simpson, vice- 
president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and chairman of the Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada; “The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways,” president, Canadian National 
Railways; “Personally Conducted Printers’ 
Tour to Canada,” by W. R. Trotter, Bureau of 
Statistics, Internationa] Typographical Union; 
“The Newsprint Paper Industry in Canada 
and its Growth,’ by G. A. F. McLeod, Can- 
adian vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; “Old Age Pension 
Legislation in Canada,” by J. A. P. Haydon, 
Labour’s Canadian correspondent; “Wage 
Earners’ Progress in Canada since the War”; 
Canadian Labour Legislation,” by A. Far- 
milo, secretary of .Edmonton ‘Trades and 
Labour Council; “Labour Problems of Que- 
bec,” by John T. Foster, vice-president, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; “Canada 
and the I.L.O.,” by Leifer Magnusson, Wash- 
ington representative, International Labour 
Organization; “Vocational Training in Can- 
ada,” by H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa; “One of Our Problems,” by 
Robert Hewitt, Grand Lodge Deputy, Bro- 
therhood Railway Carmen of America; “Boot 
and Shoe Industry in Canada,” by E. W. A. 
O’Dell, organizer, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union; “Barbers of Canada Optimistic,’ by 
Leon E. Worthall, international representa- 
tive, Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America; “Electrical Workers in 
Canada,” by E. Ingles, vice-president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
“The Fifth University the Greatest of Them 
All,” by Alfred Fitzpatrick, principal, Fron- 
tier College, Toronto, Canada; “Canada, To- 
day, as an Industria] Centre,” by R. J. Tal- 
lon, vice-president, Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress, and president, Division No. 
4, Railway Employees’ Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


National Co-operation in Work of 
Organization 

Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue of February 11, pub- 
lishes an account of the first meeting of the 
Permanent Committee on International La- 
bour Questions which has been set up by 
the Italian Government. The setting up of 
this Committee is an indication of the grow- 
ing importance which the various States 
attach to active participation in the work of 
the International Labour Organization. 

With a view to the study and discussion of 
the questions of the agenda of the Confer- 
ence, the ratification of Conventions and 
adoption of Recommendations and the carry- 
ing on of enquiries and research work, several 
Governments recognized from the first the 
necessity of following the work of the Organi- 
zation in a continuous and systematic man- 
ner, and set up special bodies for this purpose. 
Delegations or permanent representatives in 
Geneva accredited to the International Labour 
Office have been appointed by Canada, Colum- 
bia, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, the 
Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom and Sweden. Other States have 
entrusted this work to their diplomatic or 
consular representatives. 

But, apart from the question of permanent 
and direct representation in Geneva, several 
governments have instituted special services, 
sometimes on a large scale, in their respective 
administrations. These bodies, which now 
exist in Chile, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain and Sweden, are called on to 
examine the problems which are being studied 
by the Organization, and to carry out the 
necessary enquiries or other steps desired; in 
some cases they are responsible for the 
selection of delegations to the Conference, 
and they also serve to keep the national 
authorities informed of the activities of the 
International Labour Office. 

It may also be recalled that periodicai 
conferences are held by the four Northern 
countries of Europe in order to discuss the 
work of the Organization as it affects them. 

All these methods of collaboration are of 
great value to the Organization and to the 
States Members, and contribute largely to 
the development of international labour legis- 
lation. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Forced Labour 


In preparation for the general discussion 
of the question of forced labour, one of the 
items on the agenda of the Twelfth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, which 
will open in Geneva on May 30, 1929, the 
International Labour Office has just sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the States 
Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization a report and draft questionnaire on 
the subject. The Report is the result of 
lengthy investigations, in which the Office 
has profited by the assistance of a Committee 
of Experts on Native Labour. It begins by 
recalling how the question of forced labour 
became an urgent international problem as a 
result of the adoption of the Slavery Con- 
vention by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. An account is then given in detail 
of the law and practice of the various States 
as regards forced labour in their colonial 
possessions, protectorates or mandated terri- 
tories. This is followed by a number of 
opinions expressed by competent observers 
on the economic value and social effects of 
forced labour. Finally, an attempt is made 
to deduce from the foregoing material the 
principles which should underlie the inter- 
national regulation of forced labour, with 
the object of removing the abuses connected 
with it and providing for its total abolition 
as soon as possible. 

The Draft Questionnaire relates to the 
possibility of adopting a Draft Convention 
and a number of Recommendations on the 
subject. 

At this year’s Session, the Conference will 
be called on merely to carry out an exchange 
of views, and the Report and Questionnaire 
have been drafted by the Office as a basis 
for discussion. In accordance with the pro- 
cedure which has been adopted, the Confer- 
ence will then decide as to the action to be 
taken, particularly as regards the circulation 
of the Questionnaire and its contents. 


The question of forced labour raises a great 
variety of points concerning not only the 
regulation of working conditions in the narrow 
sense, but also the nature of the work, the 
categories of persons from whom the work 
may be exacted, and the circumstances under 
which recourse to this form of labour should 
be permissible. The problem is consequently 
one which has called and calls for particularly 
thorough study, and the Office is fortunate 
in having been able to commence by a report 
based on the advice of such a distinguished 
body of experts. 
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Asiatic Workers and the Organization 


The Japanese trade unions which partici- 
pate in the election of the Workers’ Delegate 
to the International Labour Conference re- 
cently approved an agreement, signed in Lon- 
don on July 17, 1928, by the Indian and 
Japanese Workers’ Delegates to the Eleventh 
Session of the Conference, the object of which 
is to promote meetings of labour representa- 
tives of Asiatic countries to discuss matters 
of common interest. 

The agreement provides that an Asiatic 
Labour Conference is to be held annually in 
China, India, Japan or another Eastern 
country, in turn, some five or six weeks 
before the opening of the Session of the 
International Labour Conference. The Asiatic 
Conference will be attended by labour repre- 
sentatives from China, India, Japan and other 
Eastern countries, and its agenda will include 
any items on the Agenda of the International 
Labour Conference which presents aspects 
of common interest to the countries repre- 
sented, together with other labour questions 
which require the co-operation of the countries 
concerned for their solution. It is further 
provided that reports are to be submitted on 
the situation with regard to Conventions in 
each country represented. 

The first meeting of the Asiatic Labour 
Conference is to be held in 1929, preferably in 
India, under the chairmanship of Mr. Suziki 
(Japan). 


Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 


In the Preamble to Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty the “establishment of a maximum 
working day and week” is placed first among 
the measures stated to be urgently required. 
Since no one class of workers is mentioned, it 
would seem reasonable to infer that the authors 
of the Treaty intended the limitation of work- 
ing hours to apply to manual and non-manual 
workers alike. At the Washington Session in 
1919, the International Labour Conference 
dealt with hours of work in industrial under- 
takings. At Genoa in 1920 it took up the 
question of hours of work of seamen, and it 
will resume the consideration of this problem 
at the special Maritime Session, to be held next 
October. The question of the extension to 
salaried employees of provisions for the regu- 
lation of hours of work was raised at Washing- 
ton, but was not then proceeded with. For 
some time past, a strong movement has been 
manifest in favour of a fresh endeavour to 
tackle this problem. 

In June, 1927, the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a resolution on the subject, 
and following on this, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office decided to 
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place the subject on the agenda of the Twelfth 
Session of the Conference. In accordance with 
the established procedure, the Office has pre- 
pared a report on the Hours of Work of Salar- 
ied Employees, which is the third item on the 
agenda of the Conference, and it will be pub- 
lished shortly. It will deal mainly with the 
law and practice in various countries. The 
first chapter will give a general survey of the 
origin and development of regulation, including 
its economic basis and practical scope. Statis- 
tics will be given in regard to the groups of 
workers concerned. The second chapter will 
explain the various methods of defining the 
scope of existing systems of regulation, which 
are applied variously to undertakings or indi- 
viduals or occupations. The third chapter deals 
with the various methods of regulating hours 
of work normally in force. The fourth chapter 
treats of exceptions and special provisions. The 
last chapter will give an analysis of the princi- 
pal methods of enforcement and of the collec- 
tive agreements on the subject. 

A draft questionnaire will be attached to 
this report, for consideration by the Confer- 
ence, which will decide whether and in what 
form it should be sent to the different govern- 
ments in order to elicit their opinions on the 
possibility of international regulation. 


Fluctuations in the Purchasing Power of 


Gold 


The Council of the League of Nations, at its 
last session, held in Lugano on December 14, 
1928, approved a proposal put forward in the 
report of the financial committee to the effect 
that a special committee should be appointed 
to study the causes of variations in the pur- 
chasing power of gold and their effect upon the 
economic life of the nations, and to submit a 
report on the question. It was suggested by the 
Financial Committee that this special commit- 
tee should include several members of the 
Financial Committee and other persons of 
recognized international standing, about eight 
or nine in all. The Financial Committee had 
stated in its report that it recognized that this 
great problem is of an international character, 
and it found that there are serious differences 
of opinion in regard to its essential elements, 
there being very often even a want of exact 
knowledge of them. In these circumstances 
it considered that the best way of approaching 
the question was by means of a systematic 
international enquiry. 


Publications of the Office 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished a further set of brochures in connection 
with its “Occupation and Health,” an encylo- 
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paedia of hygiene, pathology and social wel- 
fare, studied from the point of view of labour, 
industry and trades. The brochures in question 
consist of articles on: basic slag; basket weav- 


EMIGRATION FROM CANADA TO. 


A CONTINUED decrease in the number 

of emigrants from Canada to the 
United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, is shown in the annual report 
of the United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the past year. The report states 
that “immigration from Canada has decreased 
from year to year since the present quota law 
became effective July 1, 1924, requiring visas 
of all immigrants seeking admission to the 
United States. In 1925 immigration through 
Canadian border land ports was 102,496; in 
1926, 91,786; in 1927, 81,982; and in 1928, 
73,605. The successive decreases were 98,338, 
10,710, 9,804, 8,377, a total drop in immigra- 
tion during four years of 127,227. In 1924, 
the peak year of immigration from Canada, 
200,834 immigrants came in over the northern- 
land border. 

“During the fiscal year covered by this 
report 73,154 immigrants, who gave Canada 
as their last permanent residence, were ad- 
mitted to the United States, mainly at the 
land-border stations, comparatively few new- 
comers from Canada entering at the sea- 
ports. Of this number 62,229, or 85.1 per 
cent, were of the English, French, Irish, and 
Scotch races. In the same period 72,616, or 
98.6 per cent, of the 73,605 immigrants com- 
ing in via the Canadian border gave Canada 
as their last permanent residence; and 99.3 
per cent of the immigrants giving Canada as 
their last permanent residence came in over 
the northern land border. Therefore it may 
be stated that with few exceptions all the 
immigrants admitted from Canada came in 
via the Canadian border and all the immi- 
grants coming in that way gave Canada as 
their last permanent residence. 

“ About one out of every seven immigrants 
admitted along the Canadian border was. a 
child; 11,009, or 15 per cent of the total for 
the past year, being under 16 years of age; 
while 17,045 ranged in age from 16 to 21 
years, 21,181 from 22 to 29 years, 10,111 from 
30 to 387 years, 5,450 from 38 to 44 years, and 
8,809 from 45 to 55 years and over. The 
male immigrant aliens numbered 39,397 and 
the female 34,208; the single males, 25,283; 
single females 20,069; married males, 13,309; 
married females, 12,196; widowers, 740; 
widows, 1,813; male divorced, 65; and female 
divorced, 130. 
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ing; bones industry; manufacture of boots and 
shoes; brass, brooms, building trade. These 
articles complete the subjects coming under 
the letter “B”. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


“Among these immigrants 18,730 gave 
skilled occupations, 6,510 were common labour- 
ers, 2,888 were farm labourers, 4,127 servants, 
3,181 farmers; and 5,072 were of the mer- 
cantile and miscellaneous classes. The number 
listed as having no occupation, largely women 
and children, was 29,263. Only 3,884 gave a 
professional occupation. 

“ About four-fifths of the new-comers enter- 
ing from Canada settled in the States along 
the border. Michigan received the largest 
number, 18,294; New York State, 14,096; 
‘Massachusetts, 10,830; Washington, 3,716; 
Maine, 3,453; Connecticut, 1,637; New Hamp- 
shire, 1,871; Vermont, 1,415; Minnesota, 969; 
and North Dakota, 379. 

“About four-fifths of the immigrant aliens 
admitted at the Canadian border-land stations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
were born in Canada. The major portion of 
the remainder were found to be natives of 
European countries, principally Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 


3-Hour Day Inquiry in Alberta 


The Hon. J. E. Brownlee, premier of Al- 
berta, stated in the provincial legislature early 
in March that the government did not intend 
to proceed with “eight-hour day” legislation 
at the present session. A careful survey of 
the industrial situation in Alberta will, how- 
ever, be made during the coming year, and 
the various industries will be examined in 
detail in order to secure more information 
on a number of relevant points, among which 
will be the seasonal nature of certain indus- 
tries claiming to be adversely affected by such 
legislation, if passed. One of the main reasons 
for the government’s décision, as stated by 
the premier is the fact that there is strong 
competition between some of the Saskatche- 
wan cities and some of the Alberta cities and 
since there is no eight-hour law in Saskatche- 
wan its enactment in this province would 
possibly put Alberta business at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Labour organizations in the province re- 
cently asked for the enactment of legisla- 
tion similar to the British Columbia Hours 
of Work Act (Lasour Gazette, January, 1924, 
page 24). 
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MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF CANADA IN 1928 


PRELIMINARY report on the mineral 
production of Canada during the calen- 


dar year 1928, has been published by the ~ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada’s 
mining industry ‘represents a capital invest- 
ment of more than 700 million dollars; this 
includes only the money actually spent on 
the properties, for lands and plants, equip- 
ment of mines and smelters, and the working 
cash assets of the operating companies. Nearly 
85,000 men are employed in the operating 
mines and their associated enterprises, ex- 
clusive of prospecting and outside develop- 
ment workers, of whom no record is kept. 

In few previous years has the mining indus- 
try shown such phenomenal growth as in 1928. 
Advances were general in all fields: metals, 
non-metals, fuels, and structural materials. 
The following table shows the value of pro- 
duction for metals, fuel and non-metals, clay 
products and other structural materials, in 
each of the past seven years. 


i 
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Non-Metallics 


Fuels Structural 
Year Metallics | and other | materials Total 
non- and clay 
metallics products 
$ $ $ $ 
1922: 7.; 61,785,707| 82,976,794| 39,534,741) 184,297,242 
10238 cafe 84,391,218] 91,936,732] 37,751,381) 214,079,331 
1924.0 102,406,528] 71,796,009) 35,380,869] 209,583, 406 
1925 05e% 117,082,298] 71,851,801) 37,649,234] 226,583,333 
10260. 115,237,581] 85,240,144] 39,959,398) 240,437,123 
1907000. 113,561,030] 88,986,246] 44,809,419) 247,356,695 
1928/3073 131,904,603] 91,660,026) 49,882,235] 273, 446,864 
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Coal produced from Canadian mines was 
the largest item in the mineral record. Never 
before was so great a tonnage reported. Gains 
were made mostly by western Canada mines, 

“but Nova Scotia and New Brunswick pro- 
duction was close to the figures for 1927. 
Saskatchewan mined about the same tonnage 
as in the preceding year but Alberta’s output 
rose to a record tonnage. 

In 1928 Ontario produced 83-46 per cent 
of the gold obtained from Canadian sources; 
British Columbia contributed upwards of 
10-43 per cent; Quebec yielded 3-17 percent; 
the Yukon, nearly 1.82 per cent; and the re- 
mainder was made up by Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba. 

One half of Canada’s copper is derived from 
the mines of British Columbia; Ontario con- 
tributes a little more than one-third of the 
total; and Quebec yields about half as much 
as Ontario. Nickel is an Ontario monopoly, 
or nearly so. Developments in the Sudbury 
district, where the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada and the Mond Nickel Com- 


pany have their mines and smelters, were 
watched with the greatest interest through 


.the year. 


Cement production reached a new high 
record at 10,954,184 barrels, valued at $16,- 
583,708. Quebec and Ontario are the prin- 
cipal producers, but more than a million 
dollars’ worth is produced annually in each 
of the three western provinces, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

Lead is derived from mines in the Yukon, 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, but 95 
per cent of the Dominion output is obtained 
from British Columbia. 

Silver production dropped a little below 
the total for 1927. British Columbia pro- 
duced nearly half of the Dominion output; 
Ontario came second and the Yukon third, 
these two areas together contributing nearly 
as much as British Columbia; Quebec was 
the only other important source but other 
provinces produced small amounts. 

Clay products, including brick of all 
kinds, sewer pipe and pottery, represent a 
much more important section of the mining 
industry in Canada than is often supposed. 
In 1928 the output value of these products 
was about $12,682,780. 

Slightly lower tonnages but greater total 
values marked the figures for asbestos mined 
in Canada in 1928. In the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec around Thetford, Quebee 
produces more than 85 per cent of the world’s 
supply of asbestos. Crude asbestos is now 
being worked up in Canada into articles of 
commerce, instead of being wholly exported 
as in earlier years. 

In British Columbia increasing tonnages of 
electrolytic zinc pour out of the great refinery 
at Trail; every pound is a token marking the 
achievement of the research workers at Trail 
whose ingenuity and perseverance led to the 
development and commercial application of 
the process there in use for the recovery of 
zine from the refractory ore of the Sullivan 
mine. At Notre Dame des Anges in Quebec, 
the Tétreault property yields zinc. These 
are the only two presently producing sources. 





The local sheet metal workers’ union, with 
the support of the Vancouver Building Trades 
Council, have requested the Vancouver City 
Council to appoint a qualified sheet metal 
inspector. They allege that fires are caused 
by defective sheet metal and furnace work. 
It was pointed out that the city had plumb- 
ing inspectors, electrical inspectors and build- 
ing inspectors, but not a single inspector who 
specialized in heating and ventilation. 
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STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1927 


TATISTICS of the steam and electric 
railways of Canada for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, have been published re-, 
cently in separate reports, by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

Steam Railways—The report on steam rail- 
ways shows that the gross revenues from rail- 
way operations in 1927, amounting to $499,- 
064,207, were the largest ever earned by the 
railways in Canada, but the operating ex- 
penses were also heavy, exceeding those of 
the previous year by $18,142,828, while net 
operating revenue was less than in 1926 by 
$12,678,375. Deductions from the income were 
also larger than in 1926; interest charges in- 
creased by $2,950,303, and the net deficit of 
the railways as a whole amounted to $28,- 
713,951, as against a deficit of $14,496,882 for 
1926. Increases in wages accounted for 
$14,892,478 of this greater deficit, but this 
larger wage bill was for an average of 2,072 
employees more than in 1926. The wages 
charged td operation increased by 6.6 per 
cent and the total pay roll by 5.4 per cent 
for an increase in the number of employees 
of 1.2 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried decreased 
by 845,616, or 2 per cent, but the passenger 
miles increased by 1.8 per cent, the average 
journey being 72.9 miles as against 70.3 
miles in 1926. 

It is stated that during the year 14 passen- 
gers were killed on steam railways, 6 of these 
fatalities being in train collisions, 5 getting 
on and off trains and 3 struck by trains at 
stations. ‘There were 160 employees killed, 
59 of them being trainmen and 31 trackmen. 
Collisions accounted for 16 of these casualties 
and derailments for 14 of them while 9 were 
killed coupling and uncoupling cars, 20 fell off 
cars and 37 were struck by trains. Besides 
passengers and employees, trespassers and 
other persons numbering 248 were killed in 
train accidents. From other causes 34 per- 
sons were killed, making a total of 401 persons 
killed by railways during the year. The total 
injured amounted to 2,942 in train accidents 
and 9,379 from other causes, making a total 
of 12,321 persons, of whom 11,057 were em- 
ployees and 58 were postal clerks, etc. The 
casualties at highway crossings were fewer 
than in 1926, amounting to 36 at urban cross- 
ings and 60 at rural crossings, as against 48 
and 96 respectively in 1926. The number of 
persons injured at rural crossings increased 
from 171 to 200, those to persons riding in 
automobiles increasing from 147 in 1926 to 174. 

The number of persons killed and injured 
at rural highway crossings has more than 


doubled since 1919, whereas persons killed at 
urban highway crossings have fluctuated but 
have not materially increased, although those 
injured increased from 95 in 1919 to 147 in 
1927. The automobile was stated to have 
been mainly responsible for these increases 
in accidents, the registration of motor vehicles 
having almost trebled since 1919. 

In a tabular summary the total of. all 
classes of steam railway employees for 1927 
was given as 176,338, the total of wages and 
salaries for the year being $267,067,048. 


Electric Railways—The report on electric 
railways in Canada states that these lines 
carried 781,398,194 fare passengers during 
1927, which was an increase over the previous 
year of 32,687,358, or 4:4 per cent. There was 
practically no change from 1926 in the average 
fare which was 6-25 cents, and, with heavier 
traffic, passenger revenue increased by $1,- 
993,088. Other sources of revenue did not 
show so high rates of increase, and freight and 
other car earnings showed decreases, so that 
total revenues. were larger by only $1,783,202, 
or 3:4 per cent. Operating expenses were 
heavier than in 1926 by $1,162,858, the in- 
crease including $823,249 expended in oper- 
ation of ears, which includes wages of con- 
ductors, motormen, car house employees, and 
also the operators of motor buses. 

It was also pointed out that although the 
railways as a whole showed a net income, 
before deducting dividends and reserves and 
special charges, of $9,419,592, there were 26 
railways which showed losses aggregating 
$1,212,796, and only 6 railways paid dividends. 

Referring to accidents, it was stated that 
for the first time in the past 27 years no 
passengers were killed in electric railway 
accidents, but 7 employees and 71 other per- 
sons were killed. “Other persons” include 
trespassers on railway right-of-way, pedes- 
trians on the streets and persons in vehicles, 
ete. The numbers of other persons both killed 
and injured were larger than for any year since 
1920 which is probably due it was stated, to 
the increased congestion of traffic on the streets 
caused mainly by automobiles and motor 
trucks. 

The total number of employees on all elec- 
tric railways in Canada from 1922 to 1927 
was given as follows: 18,099 in 1922; 17,779 
in 1923; 17,379 in 1924; 16,9383 in 1925; 16,961 
in 1926; 18,090 in 1927. 

The total salaries and wages paid from 
1919 to 1927 were as follows: $20,211,576 in 
1919; $24,235,932 in 1920; $23,976,728 in 
1921; $24,988,119 in 1922; $25,039,286 in 1923; 
$24,964,441 in 1924; $24,543,856 in 1925; 
$24,686,549 in 1926; $25,891,020 in 1927. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING JANUARY 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in January was 6,391, their em- 
ployees numbering 933,943 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for January was 1,697, having an aggregate 
membership of 188,152 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 


ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. In 
previous reports the number of cities was 
given as 63, but Point Grey and South Van- 
couver being now amalgamated with the city 
of Vancouver this number is reduced by two, 
the area and population covered by the re- 
ports remaining the same as before. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1929, as reported by 
| Employers 


There was an increase in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning of 


February, although the situation was. still 


affected to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so by continued seasonal 
slackness in the out-of-door industries. Em- 
ployment was, however, in considerably greater 
volume than on the same date in any other 


-year of the record. The Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics tabulated returns from 6,391 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 933,943 persons, 
as compared with 921,404 on January 1. This 
increase, which was rather more extensive 
than on the same date in the three preceding 
years, caused the index to stand at 110°5, 
while on January 1, 1929, it was 109-1, and on 
February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 102-0, 96-6, 91-8, 87-1, 
91.7, 90.6, 79-9 and 91-2, respectively. 

Unusually pronounced recovery was shown 
in manufacturing, and logging and mining 
also reported improvement. On the other 
hand, there were important seasonal declines 
in construction, trade and transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 
where the tendency was upward. 

Maritime Provinces—Construction and 
trade reported a falling-off in the Maritime 
Provinces, where logging, mining and trans- 


portation were brisker. The seasonal advance 
in transportation was especially marked. 
Statistics were received from 511 firms, em- 
ploying 69,752 workers, compared with 69,171 
at the beginning of January. Contractions 
had been indicated on the same date in 1928, 
when the index was lower. 


Quebec.—The recovery in Quebec caused 
the reinstatement of a greater number of 
workers than on February 1 of last year, 
when employment was in smaller volume. 
Manufacturing, (particularly of iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, textiles, lumber and 
tobacco products) showed much improve- 
ment, as did also logging. On the other 
hand, transportation and construction recorded 
decided seasonal curtailment. The working 
forces of the 1,427 co-operating employers 
aggregated 258,177 persons, as against 251,897 
in the last report. 


Ontario—Important gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile, lumber, non-ferrous metal, leather and 
pulp and paper divisions. Logging also re- 
ported heightened activity, while there were 
seasonal reductions in trade and construction. 
According to data received from 2,920 firms, 
their staffs rose from 391,925 at the beginning 
of January, to 405,166 on the date under re- 
view. This advance exceeded that indicated 
on February 1 of the four preceding years, 
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while the index was higher than in any other 
winter since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—The contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces involved a rather smaller 
number of workers than that noted at the 
beginning of February of 1928, while the situ- 
ation continued better than on the same date 
in any other year for which statistics are avail- 
able. Statements were tabulated from 877 
employers, whose staffs declined by 4,383 
persons to 127,761 on February 1. Manu- 
facturing and logging were more active, but 
shrinkage was recorded in trade, construction, 
transportation and communications. 


Montreal—Manufactures registered sub- 
stantial recovery, especially in the iron and 
steel, tobacco, textile and building material 
groups, but heavy seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in transportation and construction. On 
the whole, however, there was a large increase 
in Montreal, according to the data received 
from 752 firms employing 124,849 workers, as 
compared with 121,918 in the preceding month. 
This gain exceeded that of February 1 in 1928 
or in 1927, while the index on the date under 
review was higher than in any other winter 
since the record for Montreal was instituted 
in 1922. 


EMPLOYMENT in CANADA as REPORTED By EMPLOYERS. 


NOTE. The curve is based on the number of employees 3 work onthe first aay of Me manth ae trdbizfed by le fram TEP OSU G, LI COMBEII SOD 
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British Columbia—Further reductions were 
registered at the beginning of February, but 
employment continued more active than on 
the same date of last year. The working 
forces of the 656 reporting firms aggregated 
73,087, a decrease of 3,180 as compared with 
their staffs as on January 1. There was con- 
siderable improvement in mining, but logging, 
construction and: transportation were slacker. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areag are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, while 
Quebec City, Winnipeg and Vancouver showed 
reductions. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 104 em- 
ployers in Quebec showed that they had re- 
duced their staffs by 97 persons to 10,597 at 
the beginning of February. Manufactures re- 
ported improvement, while trade and construc- 
tion were seasonally slacker. The index was 
higher than on the corresponding date last 
year, although employment had then ad- 
vanced. . 


Toronto.—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade, but there were greater gains in manu- 
facturing, especially in textiles and iron and 
steel. The result was an increase of 436 in the 
number employed by the 839 co-operating 
firms, who had 116,415 employees. <A similar 
gain had been indicated on February 1 a year 
ago; the index then stood at 105.4, compared 
with 115.9 on the date under review. 


Es 
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Ottawa—Manufacturing was busier, especi- than on January 1. Employment was in 
ally in the pulp and paper and iron and steel greater volume than at the beginning of Feb- 
divisions, while trade was seasonally quiet; 185 ruary, 1928; rather smaller additions to staffs 
employers had 11,224 workers, or 254 more had then been indicated. 


Norse: ‘‘Relativef Weight’’ in Tables 1, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or indust: 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. sapere 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
88-2 71-1 84-7 82-4 74-8 
101-4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78-4 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103 -5 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96°4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 
: 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Pea 1, ASG... 2c ace dece ote od dee Bi bees 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 

C2 mig GS) Oa Wag 4 papa es NNR a IRR 100-0 7°5 27-6 43-4 13-7 7-8 
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Hamilton—tThe situation in Hamilton show- 
ed decided improvement, particularly in the 
manufacture of iron and steel products. Tex- 
tiles, on the other hand, registered curtailment. 
Statistics were tabulated from 204 firms em- 
ploying 35,364 persons, compared with 34,375 in 
the preceding month. The index was many 
points higher than on February 1 a year ago, 
when the movement was also upward. 


Windsor and the Other Border Citres—Re- 
covery, chiefly in automobile plants, was in- 
dicated in the Border Cities, where 2,707 work- 
ers were taken on by the 123 co-operating em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 19,658. Em- 
ployment was more active than on the same 
date in 1928 or in any other year for which 
data are available. 


Winnipeg-——The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade, 
while manufactures were busier. Returns were 
compiled from 302 firms with 31,035 employees, 
aS compared with 31,525 in the preceding 
month. Conditions were better than at the be- 
ginning of February last year, when greater 
curtailment had been noted. 
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Vancouver—The manufacturing industries 
reported slight expansion, while construction 
and transportation were slacker. A combined 
working force of 25,833 persons was recorded 
by the 255 employers furnishing data, who had 
26,575 in their last report. Employment was 
better than on February 1 a year ago, although 
improvement had then been registered. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in manufacturing was more 
marked than on February 1 in most years of 
the record, while the index was higher than 
on the same date in any other year since 1920. 
Statements were tabulated from 3,830 manu- 
facturers employing 526,798 operatives, com- 
pared with 501,234 in the preceding month. 
Particularly noteworthy recovery took place 
in the iron and steel industries, but the tex- 
tile, lumber, pulp and paper, leather, tobacco 
and non-ferrous metal divisions also registered 
important gains, while there were losses in 
food, rubber and musical instrument factories. 


Taste il.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 














— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922 
Fepea:..0.. ¥. Bites. OTR oe oo a 90-4 
1923 
Feb) ods Bes SHI |. |). dale a.ns 95-9 
1924 
Feb ule? . 2. seam. 3 Sono pee ee. oe 93-6 
1925 
Febeu, co. .d..eeree 86-4 102-4 91-7 
1926 
FepAb......ds0 Sonne. 89-5 91-6 95-6 
1927 
JON. OE, Aa Bete 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Feb wa... £020. 94-5 98-3 99-3 
DIE SRO are. ates Oh oe 95-8 99-9 99-6 
W240) gh Une oi hy 98-0 102-6 102-5 
May oc. Ha. ee ees 101-9 105-3 105-3 
June PA kes,.. dese 104-5 110-9 107-0 
JURY EW oa cde seme « 106-3 114-0 107-7 
AO OU es cdots ee hare os 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Sept Loc. $6 Sooo 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Octo Ske. 6 63 dnd gage 108-6 121-8 110-2 
Nove... . Bee 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Dect... . ice Sean. 108-7 119-9 110°5 
1928 
Jaa eS Se SET $8 -6 109-3 105-1 
Reb Pes sss leche tae tise 100:3 110-9 105-4 
MAL colic airs Aeternus e 101-0 106°3 106-4 
Apribs:cicvd, «PEPE 101-8 107-9 107-7 
May Pal. ceo deo eee: 105-9 112-8 110-2 
June Pa Oe eet 109-7 117-0 112-7 
July Abe ee. ose res ee 110-4 131-6 112-8 
AU MN so ds Me nos 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sept rt. cid... pees 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Oct... ... Boake eae 114-3 131-0 117-0 
NGVEEs 26.0 dee eee 115-1 126-6 119-3 
DGGE, oi c.cee tose. 113-0 122-1 120-5 
1929 
ONGSM sco eeenese 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Rebtel. «5,50 MNEs 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at Feb. 1, 1929... 13-4 1-1 12:5 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Bc aR a Gk Ree ict ah ell kekciese aus koeeleaser 86-1 76°8 
101-9 Sb Siri ae stcstniks 91-1 74°3 
95-5 SB gual ig receded 86-7 78-9 
91-7 SA re ces at ae 86-2 84-3 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
93-0 98-0 57:5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 $8-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106:3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102+¢ 88-8 102-1 95° 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119°8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
1-2 3:8 2-1 3°3 2-8 
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Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 
volved slightly more workers than that noted 
on the corresponding date last year, when how- 
ever, the index was nearly eight points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 164 firms em- 
ploying 15,883 workers, as compared with 
16,630 in the preceding month. Fish-preserv- 
ing and meat-packing plants reported the 
largest losses which took place to a consider- 
able extent in the Maritime Provinces. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories showed an increase exceed- 
ing that noted on February 1, 1928. The situ- 
ation then, however, was more favourable than 
on the date under review. A combined work- 
ing force of 16,323 persons was reported by 
the 177 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
15,246 employees at the beginning of January. 
Most of the gain took place in Ontario. 


Lumber dnd Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in furniture, vehicle 
and other lumber-using factories, while only a 
slight advance was made in the rough and 
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dressed lumber group; 1,713 workers were 
taken on by the 679 firms making returns, 
who had 43,652 on their staffs. This increase 
was smaller than that registered at the be- 
ginning of February 1928, when the index, as 
in earlier years of the record, was lower than 
on the date under review. The gains in On- 
tario and Quebec were most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—There was a further: 
curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
ment works, 43 of which reduced their payrolls 
from 3,390 persons on January 1 to 3,149 on 
February 1. Practically all the decrease was in 
Quebec, Somewhat smaller contractions were 
noted on February 1, 1928, but the index num- 
ber then was rather lower. 


Plant Products—Edible—Continued losses 
were registered in this division at the begin- 
ning of February, when the 311 reporting es- 
tablishments reduced their payrolls by 386 em- 
ployees to 26,584. Sugar and syrup, chocolate 
and confectionery factories showed declines. 
General advances were noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the index then 
was several points lower. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- Logging 

dustries | facturing 
91-2 91-8 170-2 
79-9 79-0 111-0 
90-6 92-0 171-7 
91-7 91-9 175-1 
87-1 85-8 156-7 
91-8 93-0 145-5 
95-9 94-7 136-1 
96-6 98-2 149-1 
97-5 99-8 137°5 
97-4 101-5 85-7 
101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106-9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110°5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106-8 78°7 
110-3 106-4 96-8 


102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 


Mining |Commun- 


Trans- Con- Services | Trade 


ication | portation | struction 








100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76-6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77:2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-7 99-6 $9-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103 -6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 


113-1 104-6 107-1 $9-3 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 $7-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 


116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
5:5 2-9 12-3 7°8 1-9 8-3 
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Pulp and Paper—The additions to staffs 
recorded in pulp and paper plants were larger 
than on February 1 in most years of the 
record, employment on all of these dates 
having been at a lower level. Data were re- 
ceived from 478 employers of 64,042 workers, 
as against 62,055 at the beginning of January. 
The greatest increases were in pulp and paper 


mills, but other branches of this group also 
were busier. There were general gains through- 
out the Dominion, but the improvement in 
Quebec and Ontario was the most extensive. 

Rubber Products—Further decreases were 
shown in rubber factories, 37 of which laid off 
445 employees bringing their pay-rolls to 
17,620 at the beginning of February. Despite 


Taste LV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








*Relative| Feb. 1 





Industries Weight 1929 
Manufacturing.......... Cs dep ne Tes 56-4 112-8 
Animal products—edible............ 1-7 105-1 
Fur and produets:.....:1<. <eiuiese.<ders 0-1 80-0 
Leather and products...........+0+- 1-7 92-3 
Lumber and products............++: 4-7 87-6 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 2-4 71-0 
MUPHItUIO sk. bee otal pores « Selees «she 1-1 121-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 111-6 
Musical instruments..............0.. 0:3 102-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 2°8 97-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-9 109-6 
POI ANE PAPEL vocerae syecess cee es 3:4 104-7 
Paper products........2.ssscseee0: 0-9 110-4 
Printing and publishing.............. 2-6 116-3 
AUD DEE PLOMUCUS,..... 50. fais class Hes alas 1-9 138-9 
Textile products: &. . .icje << suraieidk » sles 8-4 107-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 109-1 
Hosiery and knit goods....... bs Fs 1-7 110-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 2:3 102-3 
Other textile products............. 1-1 109-4 
Plant products (0.0.8.)............04 1-7 127-3 
SE ODACCO Se eters’: s'r.0. 6 clateietrsigiows oiclats 1-0 120-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 138-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 151-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 112-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 109-6 
PleCtric Currenteae.s teas ccc sah ae ols 1-5 115-6 
Electrical apparatus...........e200- 1:4 130-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 17-4 126°5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-8 134-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-5 127-1 
Agricultural implements........... 1-1 121-1 
Vand velnichesierte.. eta sees eet 8-1 126-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-7 177-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 105-2 
Heating appliances.............-.- 0-5 118-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-1 167-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCES es beset hoe eee Meee 0-8 132-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 111-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 128-0 
Mineral products:-...' .% oss octele «ne oe 1:3 126-1 
Niscellancousts 2.4.00 «nas siante acct 0-5 108-9 
Og GHG. Aicee an sok een coe tine 4-9 178-3 
Maninge ocdc 0. Se Laken tees «te oe 5-5 117-8 
COANE ot Sat oe eee tone 3-1 113-7 
Metallic ores Pet. ih eet ates cries 1-6 128-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COL) sf HN eho cke oe ete eee oe 0-8 115-4 
Communications e®..24..5 ethos ot eae 2-9 110-9 
‘Telegraph 82045 340.8 Sees ee 0-6 108-1 
Pelephones #: Fee. 324558 ee esos 2-3 111-7 
TPOGSHOVLAIION sae aa cts eadcgeee oa Git 12:3 101-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 114-4 
Steg railways sb cicsccn sic s meee 8-7 102-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 78°6 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 7°8 79°3 
BiniGing.)./2. 5450s stake oppo ober 3°7 93-0 
EROTWAY 2c cence stake eee bene 0-7 43-0 
RaWaYE.cecnne: settee oe eee ater 3°4 79-9 
PS BOL JASON aa At AEN dey iia SA bd be 1-9 117-3 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:0 113-2 
Provessional: Jen. . 54506 nee er cole: 0-2 118-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 123-4 
NADER Ae Leen tak UES TT Ree 8-3 119-7 
Retail - sare cnuks siete ts cay cies taro 5-9 124-5 
Wirolesale: ee csss hs ete ccc che nets 2-4 109-4 
Aliindustrics tere het ees eee 100-0 110-5 


Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb.1 


1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
107-8 102-3 98 -2 93-0 85-8 91-9 
109-8 97-3 92-8 87-1 87-2 83-5 
80-5 89-4 89-3 91-7 85-8 108-8 
85-8 106-4 104-9 96-8 95-4 102-7 
84-2 86-1 81-9 81-1 75-1 79-3 
70-6 73-5 70-8 72-7 67-5 73-1 
112-9 113-3 102-8 96-7 89-1 = 
103-3 105-2 101-3 95-8 88-7 95-0 
110-4 97-8 99-6 85-4 80-3 88-9 
98-1 92-1 92-4 92-7 87-6 88-7 
106-1 107-7 101-1 95-2 89-2 92-0 
100-1 107-8 99-1 90-6 82-1 86-3 
107-2 105-3 101-2 95-9 93-7 96-4 
114-6 108-9 104-0 101-4 97-7 98-7 
142-2 118-6 108-5 104-3 87-6 81-9 
102-4 105-7 101-8 98-6 92-4 93-3 
106-9 111-1 103-6 100-1 92-7 88-3 
109-4 99-6 101-2 94-6 84-8 88-3 
93-0 101-1 100-4 99-2 95-7 102-5 
100-2 111-7 102-1 100-1 98-3 95-7 
113-5 118-3 105-1 92-0 95-5 102-1 
96-1 - - - - - 
141-0 = = - = = 
153-5 138-9 102-9 103-2 150-2 113-1 
110-2 108-5 100-7 96-2 94-0 101-3 
108-3 96-3 89-8 75°7 67-9 83-2 
114-1 107-2 96-6 94-1 99-2 92-8 
128-7 108-4 108-0 93-8 94-1 90-4 
114-9 101-7 99-8 93-6 80-8 97-4 
117-6 108-6 99-6 92-8 73-5 101-9 
117-4 114-1 104-4 95-5 86-7 98-3 
106-8 99-4 109-9 90-0 56-2 72°3 
113-3 96-4 96-5 94-3 85-6 102-8 
130-1 96-4 99-1 87-0 50-0 90-6 
112-8 99-0 114-5 97-4 81-4 106-9 
120-7 91-7 92-2 92-4 76-8 89-0 
150-4 126-9 99-6 89-5 73-9 86-8 
120:2 96-6 100-9 96-2 82-2 91-7 
106-8 104-1 100-9 92-2 82-2 92-7 
121-7 113-9 104-4 91-0 78-2 84-0 
122-9 102-8 96-6 96-2 91-7 88-7 
105-4 95-8 103 -3 95-5 91-4 100-0: 
171-0 169-5 149-1 145-5 156-7 175-1 
116-2 113-2 104-0 98-4 97-4 108-8 
111-1 113-6 107-9 101-7 100-0 118-5 
126-6 120-7 102-8 94-9 100-1 95-9 
118-0 99-9 91-6 90-9 70-9 83-8 
112-6 100-9 99-1 95-1 92-4 89-3 
117-8 98-1 95-5 88-0 83-1 85-7 
111-2 101-7 100-3 97-0 94-9 90-4 
102-6 98-8 95-4 93-4 90-9 95-7 
113-4 105-6 97-8 95-9 94-8 98-4 
103-5 101-7 98-3 96-1 95-0 100:3 
83-4 73-5 77-1 76-1 62-6 66-9 
87-4 75-6 67-6 61-0 60-3 58-1 
96-6 84-6 82-9 69-5 55-8 56-3 
70-4 54-0 30-3 30-5 53-8 26-4 
85-0 74-9 68-9 65-4 67-9 70-6 
118-0 105-8 95-9 90-1 89-2 88-8 
114-9 99-6 92-0 88-1 88-4 89-4 
113-6 113-8 96-6 96-5 96-7 98-9 
124-0 112-0 101-4 90-7 87-8 84-9 
128-5 110-0 102-2 97-4 93-5 90-5 
186-8 112-5 103-7 96-9 91°9 88-0 
110-4 105-3 99-2 98-6 96-5 95-1 
109-1 102-0 96-6 91-8 87-1 91-7 


— nnn NS 


*The ‘Relative Weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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this decline, (which was chiefly confined to 
Quebec), the index was much higher than in 
‘tthe winter of any other year of the record. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was not 
so large as on February 1, 1928, but activity 
continued greater than on the same date in 
previous years since 1920. Silk, woollen, 
knitting, headwear, garment and personal 
furnishing and other textile establishments 
registered important increases in personnel, 
The working force of the 492 co-operating 
firms aggregated 78,692 persons, as compared 
with 75,162 in their last report. Ontario 
showed the most noteworthy improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
gain in employment in this group was larger 
than had been the decline recorded at the 
beginning of January, while the index number 
was higher than in any other month of the 
record, standing at 127-3, as against 118-3 on 
February 1, 1928. Returns were tabulated 
from 141 manufacturers with 16,191 employees, 
or 1,820 more than in the preceding month. 
The bulk of the increase was in Hepes and 
Ontario. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 117 firms in this group, 
whose staffs rose from 7,140 on January 1 to 
7,341 at the beginning of February. Much 
of this improvement took place in Ontario. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
the winter of earlier years of the record. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in this group on the date under 
review, according to 130 manufacturers, whose 
labour forces included 10,816 workers, or 120 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was more active than in any other 
winter for which data are available. 


Electric Current—Partial recovery from 
the losses indicated in the preceding month 
was noted in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when 181 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 91 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 18,960 employees. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
February 1 of earlier years of the record. 


Electrical Appliances Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a further ad- 
vance and the situation continued decidedly 
better than on ithe same date a year ago. 
Data were received from 45 establishments, 
employing 13,141 operatives, as against 12,928 
on January 1. Practically all this gain was 
registered in Quebec. 


Tron and Steel Products—There were ex- 
ceptionally large increases in employment in 


iron and steel factories, greatly exceeding the 
losses noted at the beginning of January. The 
expansion was particularly noteworthy in 
vehicle, agricultural implement, plant ma- 
chinery, structural and other iron and steel 
works and in rolling mills. The improvement 
in Ontario and Quebec was most pronounced, 
but the trend was generally upward. Statis- 
tics were tabulated from 642 firms, whose staffs 
stood at 162,360, compared with 147,273 on 
January 1. The index was higher than in any 
other month of the record. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Aluminum, 
precious metal, lead, tin, zinc and copper works 
recorded heightened activity. The general 
gain was greater, and the index was higher, 
than on February 1 in other years for which 
statistics are available. The working forces 
of the 104 co-operating manufacturers included 
18,895 employees, or 970 more than at the 
beginning of January. Practically all the in- 
crease was in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Eigthy-one  establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
12,339 workers, as compared with 12,080 in 
the preceding month. Gas, ice and other 
divisions of this group showed advances. 
Activity was generally greater than in the 
winter of other years since 1920. 


Logging 


Seasonal expansion was recorded in logging 
camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was larger than on the same date in 
1928, when the index was several points lower. 
Statements were received from 243 operators 
employing 45,596 workers, as against 43,578 on 
January 1. The trend of employment was 
downward in British Columbia, but upward 
in the remaining provinces. 

Mining 

Coal and metallic ore mines afforded in- 
creased employment, but a decline was noted 
in the mining of non-metallic minerals, other 
than coal; on the whole, there was an increase 
of 674 persons in the forces of the operators 
furnishing returns, who numbered 213. Their 
staffs aggregated 51,416 employees, of whom 
29:155 were engaged in the mining of coal, 
14,891 in metallic ores and 7,370 in non- 
metallic minerals, other than coal. Activity 
had shown a moderate increase on February 
1, 1928, when the index, as in the winter of 
other years of the record, was several points 
lower than on the date under review. 
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Communications 


The working force of the 188 companies 
and branches reporting stood at 26,879 per- 
sons, compared with 27,289 in the preceding 
month, most of the reduction taking place 
on telegraphs. The number employed was 
greater than on the same date in any of the 
last nine years, in all of which the tendency 
was unfavourable. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was an 
upward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, repeating the movement noted 
on the corresponding date of 1928. The index 
was higher than in the winter of other years 
of the record. The 126 co-operating employers 
had 22,228 persons on their payrolls, or 202 
more than in the preceding month. Quebec 
registered most of the increase, which as 
usual at the time of year, was partly due to 
the removal of snow from street railway lines. 


Steam railways—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a much smaller number of workers 
than on February 1 a year ago were noted in 
steam railway operation; employment con- 
tinued at a rather higher level than on the 
same date in any other year since the record 
was instituted in 1920. Returns were com- 
piled from 108 companies and branches in this 
group, whose staffs aggregated 81,147 persons, 
as compared with 81,918 on January 1. There 
were large decreases in the Prairie Provinces 
and smaller losses in Quebec, while elsewhere 
improvement was indicated, that in the Mari- 
time Provinces being especially noteworthy. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment, in 
water transportation showed a small reduction, 
as is usually the case at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary ; 64 employers released 721 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 11,162 on the 
date under review. There were gains in Mar- 
time Provinces, but the trend was downward 
in other provinces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buildings —Employment in building con- 
struction showed a decline on February 1, as 
is custcmary during the winter. The index 


was higher than at the beginning of February 
in any other year of the record. Statistics 
were received from 563 contractors, with 35,021: 
persons in their employ, as against 36,855 on 
January 1. The greatest contractions were in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Highways—The number of persons em- 
ployed by 164 firms in the highway construc- 
tion and maintenance group were 6,423, or 
4,295 less than in the preceding month. The 
seasonal losses in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces were especially pronounced. Em- 
ployment was not so brisk as on February 1, 
1928. 


Railways—Continued, but smaller contrac- 
tions were noted in railway comstruction and 
maintenance; the decline was rather more ex- 
tensive than on the same date in 1928, but the 
number employed was greater than in other 
years for which statistics are available. State- 
ments were tabulated from 42 employers in 
this group, with 31,469 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 33,495 in the last re- 
port. Reductions in personnel were registered 
in all provinces. 


Trade 


Following the unusually marked increases in 
employment reported at the Christmas and 
holiday season, there was a considerable fall- 
ing-off in the number employed in trade on 
February 1. The losses were slightly smaller 
than those noted on the same date in 1928, 
and employment continued at a higher level 
than in the winter in the other years of the 
record. The 660 trading establishments fur- 
nishing data reduced their payrolls from 83,282 
employees on January 1, to 77,464 at the be- 
ginning of February. There were general de- 
creases, mainly in retail stores, although 
wholesalers were also slacker. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on February 1, 1929. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades or who are idle 
because of illness are not considered as unem- 
ployed, while unions involved in industrial 


disputes are excluded from our tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent vari- 
ation in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the reporting organizations. 
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Slight variation only in the unemployment 
level among local trade unions was shown at 
the close of January from that of the preced- 
ing month, the tendency, however, being in a 
favourable direction. This was manifest by 
the returns tabulated for January from an 
aggregate of 1,697 labour organizations includ- 
ing 188,152 members, of whom 6.3 per cent 
were unemployed on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 6.6 per cent of idleness in 
December. The most substantial increase in 
activity over December was registered from 
Quebec where recovery from former depres- 
sion was indicated in ithe garment trades. In 
Nova Scotia and Alberta also some improve- 
ment was evident. From the remaining prov- 
inces employment curtailment was reported. 
which combined, however, would not involve 


cent in Regina to .6 per cent in Toronto, 
while in Edmonton the improvement shown 
was slight. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for January, 1928, Hahfax, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Edmonitton and Vancouver 
unions all reflected more favourable conditions 
during the month under review, while in Re- 
gina, Winnipeg and St. John unemployment 
appeared in somewhat greater volume. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1923, to date. It will be noticed that 
the curve at the close of January showed little 
divergence from the December level of unem- 
ployment, the projection, however, tending 
slightly downward, indicative of small in- 
creases in the amount of work afforded. during 
January. The point reached by the curve at 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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sufficient members to offset the gains in the 
three provinces mentioned. Compared with 
the situation shown in January, 1928, when 6.8 
per cent of idleness was registered Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and British Columbia unions reported 
moderate advances in available work during 
the month under review, while in Quebec the 
same percentage of idleness was reported in 
both months of the comparison. Of the de- 
clines in employment Manitoba reported the 
most outstanding, followed by reductions on 
a smaller scale from Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and New Brunswick. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment existing in the largest city 
in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. During January all of these 
except Edmonton indicated a lower level of 
unemployment than in the previous month, 
the declines in activity ranging from 6.1 per 


the close cf January was also somewhat below 
that indicated at the end of the same month 
in 1928. 

Some improvement was registered in the 
manufacturing industries during January from 
the previous month as shown by the returns 
tabulated from 474 unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of 52,832 persons. Of these 2,942 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 5.6 contrasted with 
8.3 per cent of unemployed members in De- 
cember. Garment workers were in a large way 
responsible for the better situation obtaining 
in January, together with activity increases 
among leather, iron, steel and wood workers 
and general labourers. Textile workers, hat 
and cap makers and metal polishers also 
shared in lesser extent in the employment ad- 
vanee. On the other hand, a considerable 
falling off in employment was evident among 
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pulp and paper makers, fur workers and cigar 
makers, while the situation in the printing 
trades showed but a nominal adverse change. 
In comparison with the returns for January, 
1928, when 8.2 per cent of unemployment was 
reported in the manufacturing industries, wood 
and fur workers registered the most pro- 
nounced improvement during the month un- 
der review, with contributing gains in employ- 
ment for garment, leather and iron and steel 
workers, cigar makers, printing tradesmen, 
ecneral labourers and metal polishers. Pulp 
and paper makers and glass workers, on the 
contrary, were less fully engaged than in Jan- 
uary a year ago. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of 
January from a total of 44 unions of coal 
miners with 17,633 members, 1.5 per cent 
iof whom were idle at the end of the month 
compared with 3.6 per cent in December 
and 2.9 per cent in January, 1928. Alberta 
anions reflected heightened activity during 
January when compared with the previous 
month, while in Nova Scotia there was prac- 
tically no change in the situation. In British 
Columbia all members were reported at work 
during January, contrasted with a fractional 
unemployment percentage in December. The 


TABLE IL.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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increase in activity over January, 1928, was 
wholly attributable to the better conditions 
prevailing in Nova Scotia mining regions 
during the month under review. Alberta 
ninions were afforded slightly less employ- 
ment than in January last year, and in British 
(Columbia no idleness was reported in either 
month of the comparison. 


Employment in the building and construc- 
tion trades continued to be rather depressed, 
the 215 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated at the end of January, with 26,427 
members, indicating 19.0 per cent of the 
members idle as compared with 15.5 per cent 
in December. All tradesmen in the group 
with the exception of bridge and structural iron 
workers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers reported curtailment of operations during 
January, the declines among carpenters and 
joiners involving the largest number of workers. 
The improvement in the first named trades 
were substantial when viewed from a _ per- 
centage basis, but these tradesmen formed 
but a small proportion of the total member- 
ship reported in the group as a whole. The 
situation in the building trades was somewhat 
more favourable than in January, 1928, when 
93.2 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. In this comparison employment for 
bridge and structural iron workers, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers was in considerably greater volume during 
the month under review, and in addition 
plumbers and steamfitters reported some 
slight advancement. Among granite and stone 
cutters, electrical workers and carpenters and 
joiners, however, small reductions in activity 
were apparent. 

In the transportation industries 4.7 per cent 
of the members represented by the returns 
during January were unemployed, as com- 
pared with 3.8 per cent in both the previous 
month and the corresponding month last year. 
The percentage for January this year was 
based on the returns tabulated from 725 unions 
of transportation workers, with a total of 65,- 
943 members. The slight contraction in em- 
ployment shown over December was shared 
by steam railway employees, navigation 
workers and street and electric railway em- 
ployees, while teamsters and chauffeurs indi- 
cated nominally improved conditions. Steam 
railway employees were responsible for the 
increase in idleness reported over January 
a year ago. On the contrary, navigation work- 
ers, teamsters and chauffeurs and street elec- 
trie railway employees all registered slightly 
greater activity. 
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From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month 16 reports 
were received for January covering a mem- 
bership of 7,608 persons. Of these 940 were 
without employment at the end of the month, 
a percentage of 12.4 compared with 15.9 per 
cent in December. Considerable improve- 
ment was recorded over January a year ago 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
19.3. 


Reporters were tabulated at the close of 
January from 7 unions of retail clerks com- 
bining a membership of 759 persons, .8 per 
cent of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, contrasted with percentage of .4 in 
December and 1.3 in January, 1928. 

Civic employees with 68 unions reporting 
6,802 members in January indicated practic- 
ally no change in unemployment from Decem- 


ber, the percentage standing at 1.5 as against - 


1.6 per cent in December. The situation was 
slightly more favourable than in January, 1928, 
when 2.2 per cent of idleness was recorded. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades a small 
decline in activity was reported during Janu- 
ary over the previous month, as shown by the 
returns tabulated from 110 unions with 5,654 
members. Of these 352 were idle at the close 
of the month, a percentage of 6.2, contrasted 
with 5.1 per cent in December. Stationary 
engineers and firemen registered a reduction 
in employment of 3 per cent when compared 


with December, and among hotel and restau- 
rant employees and barbers small increases 
in unemployment were apparent. Theatre and 
stage employees, on the other hand, were 
afforded a slightly greater volume of work 
than in December. In comparison with the 
returns for January last year, when 9.8 per 
cent of idleness was reported, barbers and 
hotel and restaurant employees registered the 
most extensive gains in employment during 
the month under review, followed by improve- 
ment in lesser degree among theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men. 

Fishermen were decidedly busier during 
January than in December, the 2 unions from 
which reports were received with 755 members 
indicating 6.6 per cent of unemployment 
compared with 19.9 per cent in December. 
The situation was, however, less favourable 
than in January, 1928, when 2.6 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. 

Among lumber workers and loggers all mem- 
bers were reported at work during January 
as in both the preceding month and in Janu- 
ary, 1928. 

Table II summarizes the returns by provinces 
for January in each year from 1919 to 1926 
inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1927, to date. Table I indicates the 
percentage of unemployment registered in the 
various groups of industries for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for January, 1929 


During the month of January, 1929, the 
volume of business as shown by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada was 3 
per cent less than that transacted during the 
previous month, but a gain of nearly 5 per 
cent was shown when a comparison was made 
with the records of January, 1928. While the 
daily average was slightly less than in Decem- 
ber, the total volume of business transacted 
during January was somewhat more, due to 
the fact that there were more working days 
in the period under review than during the 
previous month. Gains under this comparison 
were recorded in construction and mainten- 
ance, manufacturing, farming and logging, 
while services, transportation and trade regis- 
tered declines. The gain over last year was 
primarily due to increased placements in ser- 
vices, although gains were also shown in trade, 
manufacturing and transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 


for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curves 
of vacancies and applications in relation to 
placements declined sharply during the first 
half of the month, but showed a decided up- 
ward trend during the latter half of the period 
under review. In both instances the ratios of 
vacancies and placements to applications were 
higher than those shown during January last 
year. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 appli- 
cations was 62.6 and 67.3 during the first and 
second halves of January, 1929, in compari- 
son with the ratios of 58.2 and 66.0 during 
the same periods of 1928. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 56.9 and 62.2 as 
compared with 52.7 and 61.1 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies Mortal 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1929, 
was 957 as compared with 949 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 915 in January, 1928. 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,475 in compari- 
son with 1,278 in December, and with 1,470 
during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1929, was 877, of which 528 were in regu- 
lar employment and 349 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 902 during the preceding 
month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 839 daily, consisting of 521 place- 
ments in regular and 318 in casual employ- 
ment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
LO Oe: ee Cee. ee 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
LOPE co ae Me ie 280,518 75,238 855,756 
(Ee eet neae Sen nc aeeeae 297,827 95,695 393,522 
199BR. os ae ete 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1h 8 PRA SA 247,425 118,707 366,132 
LOZDR ES tes ree ole eee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
102Gb le ern eee 300,226 109, 929 410,155 
1 Obey RRS SRE rtoe, SoM 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
192801 hate, RERAE hs 334,604 135, 724 470,328 
1920: month... fa. 13,738 9,062 22,800 
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POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications ———--—_-—- 


Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—c—0 
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During the month of January, 1929, the 
offices of the Service referred 24,2388 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 22,800 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 138,738, of which 10,058 
were of men and 3,680 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,062. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
15,360 for men and 9,505 fer women, a total 
of 24,865, while applications for work num- 
bered 38,328, of which 26,685 were from men 
and 11,643 from women. 
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Nova Scorra 


There was an increase during January in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia of over 19 per 
cent when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 32 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Gains 
also were shown in placements, there being 
nearly 22 per cent more than in December, 
and nearly 35 per cent more than during Jan- 
uary, 1928. Manufacturing and services showed 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929. 



























Vacancies Applicants Regular 
ee | ee ————| Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |—-————--—_——_|_ placed same 
durin at end of || during to atend of} period 
perio period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 







Hort Wallignyss. sy siscegeieiis t+ spyee ee 
Guclinlitemen tcc re ee an eee 134 30 281 139 67 60 165 39 
LAM CON close acne oeweete Stee 856 6 1,571 863 375 488 1,061 208 
Kings Com aian ss shiiacs «bree sa eieiae 582 2g 618 567 72 495 141 60 
Kat@henetecn. se ore. Lae oe eee es 197 33 559 246 125 65 262 84 
Tondoniten othe coe es era er tt 462 63 501 443, 307 107 335 243 
Niagara Haligscs..\.cceneenssuseones 291 65 345 253 123 72 254 80 
NorthaBayariedss decreas esa art 185 41 246 246 216 30 0 310 
Os Were aie: fi0.i0a.s aroselesla metas pias 371 3 638 365 235 130 260 152 
LOG 2 ORR es he ORR PSS aie 622 132 907 617 363 103 638 302 
Poembrokensseeis sis deee see oes cen 297 52 307 307 282 25 0 265 
Peterborou eee ts .5600 seat oceses on 167 20 166 153 88 55 103 88 
Port Arthurs «ss occ caeeseeesedive 793 0 595 562 540 22 43 676 
St; Catharines, Jo. 2ee6 wenn «cre 322 10 504 313 189 124 359 54 
Sti‘Thomas.- se 1. ee toe ete 234 21 211 227 132 95 61 91 
POIMIAtON. Carer Cas core renee see 124 1 166 124 85 39 97 67 
Sault Stes Mari6wecsucsd... as wees 395 409 454 246 161 59 138 90 
SUGDULY.4.co Etna cae cdastecaoue. 324 13 371 341 324 17 5 206 
"Timmins feet ola fale tion Sree 238 14 289 237 212 24 52 216 
"TOPONEOD.. tained dete ame des ao oR ee 4,091 547 7,077 3,752 1,995 1,387 3,037 835 
Windsor. Ses cee ects cet cae. tees 752 37 829 714 340 74 7 168 
Manitoba::.¢. 25d: oo titers oi Sean 3,073 41 4,056 3,268 1,659 1,511 1,048 1,980 
Brandon. J. .5 ee ea nanan 115 8 140 95 3 12 0 8 
Datphin ccc ocean aie te oan i111 13 109 69 48 21 30 68 
Winniper% to ee cides Se ocleeed 2,847 20 3,807 3,104 1,528 1,478 978 1,824 
Saskatchewan..................0.0-. 1,999 130 2,681 1,833 1,100 717 720 1,420 
Eabevanl. Vie s we Jaeids dae ae ee as 33 2 58 21 18 3 23 25 
Moose Jaws vccsenierr ere eee 415 34 672 379 189 174 231 192 
North Battlefordea.. i. 40.06 cneose 101 25 64 59 43 16 93 
Prince Albert. kt epaceac aes 347 16 286 245 197 48 30 159 
OPIN. bo Vp be RARE Ae ches chassis 544 35 859 529 314 215 323 338 
Saskatoont enn cne hee ea.cte nae cae 296 6 458 382 a2 150 79 475 
Swiiti:Currents, jecctieee on. aden es 64 9 63 G3 30 23 10 ae. 
Wey DUDE acto tik actin atte cheaukes cian 57 0 83 55 27 28 10 42 
OY OFCOM sso ee ee Tee Te es at 142 3 138 110 50 6 9 69 
Alberta sss :s06sbertes.. AS wa Pate Sancske 2,004 76 3,152 1,973 1,324 609 1,683 1,947 
Calgary siti coe one 442 24 755 432 270 162 231 363 
Drumheller 153 1 228 127 95 33 4 133 
Edmonton ies ater. cise 66: ee ca tees 965 33 1,711 986 734 211 1,308 1,105 
Lethbridge 270 16 277 250 121 129 153 
Medicine Hat.420..). . te ee 174 2 181 178 104 193 
British Columbia.................... 2,298 63 5,001 2,413 1,149 1,071 2,765 1,062 
CTANDTOOK eee rains secon 197 0 207 196 192 5 5 
Kamloops ar. tee Re ck 77 3 222 84 45 V7 30 66 
Nanaimo.s...c% 5 dss:+ austenite shtetue 39 0 151 28 15 18 167 19 
INGISONee eer nee n ene 88 0 113 87 82 5 19 55 
New Westminster...............005- 75 0 189 75 44 31 146 41 
WPentictons 4 |...s sats 22300 Sma has 50 0 61 44 13 29 47 15 
'Prinee George: ©... start: cc teen ce 107 0 167 102 102 36 89 
Prince Rupert:.. et Ws AAA 26 0 132 27 17 10 137 7 
Revelstoke os 9a. oaedoen ee sm uerntee 18 1 88 17 17 0 32 8 
VENGOUVOE in. esac eek cote crear ant 1,060 58 2,988 1,178 430 600 1,661 450 
Victoria Bie Oe a Ba LEN 561 1 683 575 192 362 475 158 
MATION COS x8 ony cy cst ees ec 24,865 2,167 38,328 24, 238 13,738 9,062 16,616 13, 013* 
MOMS ae hc etre Mir aeate colle te ree eae 15,360 918 26,685 15,101 10,058 4,862 13,427 9,671 
Women: ..8 Fi ib, «Fad. esa <3 9,505 1, 249 11, 643 9,137 3,680 4, 200 3,189 3,342 





* 7 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the most substantial gains in placements over 
January last year, although there were in- 
creases in all other groups except farming. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 107; logging, 57; transporta- 
tion, 36; construction and maintenance, 30; 
trade, 60 and services, 337, of which 257 were 
of household workers. During the month 120 
men and 65 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was over 5 per 


-cent less than in the preceding month, but 


nearly 24 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was a decline in 
placements of nearly 7 per cent when com- 
pared with December, but a gain of nearly 21 
per cent in comparison with January, 1928. 
Increased placements in construction and 


’ maintenance, services, and trade were respon- 


‘ 


sible for the gains over January a year ago, 
although these increases were offset in part 
by a decline in logging placements. The 
changes in other groups were small. Industrial 
divisions, in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month, were: logging, 
22; transportation, 23; construction and main- 
tenance, 69; trade, 42 and services, 483, of 
which 384 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was precured for 61 men and 81 
women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
province of Quebec received orders for over 4 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and nearly one per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline in placements of over 11 
per cent when compared with December, but 
a gain of over 11 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1928. All industrial divisions” except 
construction and maintenance participated in 
the gains in placements over January of last 
year, those in logging and services being the 
most noteworthy. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 110; log- 
ging, 340; construction and maintenance, 279; 
trade, 54 and services, 485, of which 407 were 
of household workers. There were 730 men 
and 493 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for over 12 per cent more 
workers than were requested in the preceding 


month, and over 19 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. There 
were gains also in placements of nearly 10 per 
cent over December, and of over 18 per cent 
when compared with January, 1928. The man- 
ufacturing industry, services and trade showed 
the most noteworthy gains in placements over 
January of last year, although there were in- 
creases in all groups except logging, mining, 
communication and construction and mainten- 
ance. The latter group showed the largest. 
decline in placements. Industrial divisions, 1 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month, were: manufacturing, 1,765; 
logging, 1,736; farming, 403; mining, 83; trans-. 
portation, 218; construction and maintenance, 
2,346; trade, 610 and services, 3,848, of which 
2,401 were of household workers. During the 
month 5,437 men and 1,519 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January were only slightly 
less than in the preceding month, but were 
nearly 4 per cené less than during the corrc- 
sponding month last year. Placements also 
declined under both comparisons, being over 4 
per cent below December, and less than one 
per cent below January, 1928. Services and 
trade showed gains in placements over Janu- 
ary of last year, but these increases were offset 
by reductions in farm and bush placements. 
The changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Industrial divisions, in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 92; logging, 560; 
farming, 307; transportation, 45; construction 
and maintenance, 226; trade, 183 and services, 
1,736, of which 1,403 were of household 
workers. There were 1,129 men and 530 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of 16 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during January 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 22 per cent less than in De- 
cember, and nearly 8 per cent fewer than in 
January, 1928. The manufacturing industries, 
services and trade were the only groups to 
show gains in placements over January last 
year, and these increases were more than offset 
by declines in other divisions. Farming 
showed the largest reduction in placements 
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Industrial divisions, in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 80; logging, 236; 
farming, 255; transportation, 95; construction 
and maintenance, 103; trade, 131 and services 
911, of which 553 were of household workers. 

uring the month 713 men and 387 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during January, were slightly less favour- 
able than in the preceding month, and nearly 
18 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. Placements also declined, 
being 2 per cent less than in December, and 
nearly 19 per cent below January, 1928. Ser- 
vices and trade were the only groups to show 
gains of importance in placements over Janu- 
ary last year, and these increases were more 
han offset by declines in farming, logging and 
construction and maintenance. The changes 
in other groups were small. Placements by 
industries included: manufacturing, 141; log- 
ging, 411; farming, 251; mining, 114; transpor- 
tation, 38; construction and maintenance, 130; 
trade, 125 and services, 720, of which 595 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,017 of men and 307 
of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
over 2 per cent more than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 15 per cent in excess of the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain of over 4 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, and of nearly 19 
per cent in comparison with January, 1928. 
All industrial groups except construction and 
maintenance and farming showed gains in 
placements over January of last year. The de- 
cline in farm placements was nominal only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 269; logging, 4288; farming, 82; 


mining, 30; transportation, 94; construction and’ 


maintenance, 184; trade, 153 and services, 941, 
of which 503 were of household workers. Re- 
cular employment was found for 851 men and 
298 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During January, 1929, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 13,738 
placements in regular employment, of which 
6,487 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 


Of the latter, 1,657 were granted the Employ- 
ment 'Service reduced transportation rate, 
1,344 travelling to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office, and 313 to 
other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec granted 88 certificates 
for reduced transportation during January, 54 
to workers going to provincial situations and 
34 to persons travelling to points outside the 
province. The provincial movement included 
47 bushmen, 2 cooks and 1 teamster trans- 
ported from Quebec City, and 4 bushmen 
from Montreal to employment within their 
respective zones. All the certificates for points 
outside the province were issued at Hull, 
from which centre 32 bushmen went to North 
Bay and 2 bushmen to Cobalt. 

Transfers at the special rate from Ontario 
offices in January totalled 392, of which 380 
were to provincial centres and 12 to outside 
districts. Provincially, 284 were of bushmen 
for employment in Northern Ontario logging 
regions, the majority of these going to points 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Sudbury and 
Timmins, and recruited for the most part by 
the northern offices. Of the remainder, North 
Bay transferred 1 engineer to Cobalt and 1 
mill hand to Sudbury; Ottawa, 2 machinists 
and 1 boiler maker to Brantford and 1 hospital 
orderly to Timmins; Kitchener, 2 linemen to 
Kingston, and Fort William, 1 cookee within 
its own zone. From Sudbury 1 brewer and 1 
bottler were destined to employment at Tim- 
mins, 1 teamster to Ottawa, and 38 construc- 
tion labourers, 10 teamsters and 1 cookee to 
points within the Sudbury zone, while from 
Port Arthur 29 teamsters, 1 foreman, 1 clerk, 
1 tractor operator and 1 cookee were bound 
for centres within its zone. To North Bay, 1 
paper hanger travelled from Cobalt and 1 
farm hand from Toronto. Of the workers 
conveyed to points outside the provinee, the 
Sudbury office was instrumental in transferring 
5 miners to Winnipeg and 1 steel sharpener to 
Hull. In addition, Pembroke dispatched 4 
construction labourers to Quebec; Cobalt, 1 
machine miner to Winnipeg; and Ottawa, 1 
steam fitter to Hull. 2 

From Manitoba centres 625 persons benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 889 of whom went to employment 
within the province and 236 to other provinces. 
With the exception of one bushman, one 
camp cook, one rock man and one mechanic 
going from Dauphin to points within the same 
zone, all the transfers to provincial points 
were effected at Winnipeg, from which centre 
20 hotel and household workers were carried 
at the reduced rate to Brandon, 1 waitress and 
1 hotel cook to Dauphin, and 105 bushmen, 
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96 construction labourers, 78 rock men, 55 
farm hands, 8 station men, 7 cooks, 4 team- 
sters, 8 carpenters, 1 steel sharpener, 1 
mechanic, 1 hotel porter, 1 b!acksmith, 1 
domestic, 1 lineman, and 1 cookee within the 
Winnipeg zone. Of the persons going outside 
the province, 207 were for the Port Arthur 
zone, including 170 bushmen, 27 teamsters, 3 
farm hands, 2 cooks, 1 store clerk, 1 black- 
smith, 2 hotel waitresses, and 1 town general. 
All of these were issued reduced rate certifi- 
cates at Winnipeg. The Winnipeg office also 
transferred 11 farm hande to Regina, 4 farm 
hands and 1 farm general to Estevan, 4 bush- 
men to Prince Albert, 3 farm hands and 1 
cookee to Yorkton, 1 farm housekeeper to 
Saskatoon, and 1 farm hand each to the 
Moosejaw, North Battleford and Swift Cur- 
rent zones. The one remaining transfer in- 
terprovincially, was of a hotel porter who 
travelled from Brandon to Estevan. 

The certificates issued by offices in Saskat- 
chewan during January were 198 in number, 
174 of which were provincial and the remainder 
interprovincial. Of the former, 109 were issued 
to bushmen going to points chiefly in the 
vicinity of Prince Albert who were granted 
their certificates for the most part at Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert. From Saskatoon also 
the North Battleford and Prince Albert zones 
each received one camp cook. Included in the 
remaining provincial transfers from Saskatoon 
were 20 teamsters travelling to Yorkton, 1 
farm hand to North Battleford, and 4 farm 
hands within the Saskatoon zone. From Re- 
gina 4 farm hands and 1 domestic were con- 
veyed to Moosejaw, 1 cook to Estevan, 1 farm 
hand to each of the Weyburn, Swift Current 
and Saskatoon zones, and 5 teamsters and 1 
lineman within its own zone. The Prince Al- 
bert office in addition, transferred 15 sawmull 
labourers, 4 teamsters, 1 handy man and 1 
restaurant cook to employment in the same 
zone. From Weyburn, 1 police sergeant was 
carried at the special rate to Prince Albert and 
from Moosejaw, 1 hotel waitress travelled to 
a point within the same zone. Of the 24 
transfers to other provinces, 23 were of bush- 
men for the Dauphin zone, 20 journeying 
from Regina and 3 from Saskatoon, while 
from Regina also, 1 domestic was sent to Cal- 
gary. 

Alberta offices transferred 258 workers at the 
special reduced fare during January, 254 to 


Building Permits issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the preced- 
ing month, but the aggregate was rather higher 


provincial situations and 4 to centres outside 
the province. A large percentage of the trans- 
fers within the province were from Edmonton, 
148 bushmen, 13 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 
13 camp cooks, 2 cookees, 1 waitress, 1 flunkey, 
1 kitchen maid, 1 handy man, 1 mining en- 
gineer, 8 miners, 1 trimmer man, 4 lumber 
pilers, 2 building labourers, 1 teamster, 1 mill 
hand, 2 saw filers, 2 bridge men, 2 tractor men, 
1 saw setter, 3 sawyers, 1 edgerman and 2 car- 
penters going to points within the territory 
covered by the Edmonton office, and 19 miners 
and 2 farm hands to Drumheller. From Cal- 
gary, 18 teamsters, 1 carpenter and 1 cook 
were carried at the special rate to Lethbridge, 
1 farm hand and 1 cook to Edmonton, and 3 
farm hands to Drumheller. The interpro- 
vineial movement included 1 farm hand and 
1 farm domestic travelling from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon, 1 florist from Lethbridge to To- 
ronto, and 1 farm hand from Calgary to Prince 
Albert. 

In British Columbia 96 certificates for re- 
duced transportation were granted during Jan- 
uary, 93 to centres within the province and 
the balance to points outside. The latter were 
issued to 1 farm domestic and 2 farm hands 
who travelled from Vancouver to employment 
in the Edmonton zone. The provincial move- 
ment from Vancouver comprised the transfer 
of 4 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 1 sawyer, 1 
cook, 1 teamster, 2 pole scalers, 1 housekeeper 
and 1 domestic to Kamloops, 1 miner, 2 car- 
penters, 1 cook and 2 flunkeys to Penticton, 
2 miners and 1 carpenter to Nelson, 1 miner 
to Revelstoke, 1 miner to Cranbrook, 1 elec- 
trician to Vernon, and 6 miners, 1 farm hand, 
3 cooks, 2 flunkeys, and 1 waitress to points 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition, Nel- 
son dispatched 18 bushmen, 12 sawyers, 3 
teamsters, and 2 flunkeys. Prince George, 16 
bushmen, 1 engineer, and 1 farm hand, and 
Prince Rupert, 1 blacksmith, 1 bushman and 
1 bricklayer to employment at points within 
their respective zones. 


Of the 1,657 workers who took advantage 
of the employment service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during January, 1,172 were trans- 
vorted by the Canadian National Railways, 
471 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 2 by 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. 


Canada in January, 1929 


than in January, 1928, and was also greater 
than in the same month of any other year 
since this record was instituted in 1920. The 
co-operating miunicipalities reported permits 
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for building estimated to cost $8,364,670, as 
compared with $16,095,160 in December, 1928, 
and $7,716,587 in January, 1928. There was, 
therefore, a reduction of 48-0 per cent in the 
former, but an increase of 8-4 per cent in the 
letter more significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had granted nearly 400 
permits for dwellings valued at about $2,600,- 
000 and over 900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $5,000,000. 
In December, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 600 dwellings and 1,400 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$3,000,000 and $12,000,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia and Manitoba reported in- 
creases of 375:6 per cent and 80°3 per cent, 
respectively, in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 
December. Of the declines recorded in the 
remaining provinces, those of $4,819,125 and 
$2,585,012 in Ontario and Quebec respectively 
were most pronounced. 

As compared with January, 1928, there were 
increases in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The most marked advance was in Ontario, 
where the value of the building authorized in- 
creased by $658,033 or 15:6 per cent. The 
chief reduction was recorded in Quebec. 

In Montreal, there were decreases in the 
value of the building permits granted as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and with the 
corresponding month of last year. Winnipeg 
showed an advance in both comparisons, while 
in Toronto and Vancouver the January totals 
were lower than in December, but higher than 
in January, 1928. The following cities re- 
ported increases in both comparisons: Halifax, 
Galt, Hamilton, York Township, Welland, 
Windsor, Sandwich, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Prince Rupert, and Victoria. 

The value of the permits issued by 61 (4) 
cities in January in each of the years 1920-29 
is shown below:— 











Year Value 
$ 
1929 20th & 68. Fen Oe he es hes 8,364, 670 
6 LOS tao ie le eR Sect spacsivd en aay ened 5 SB 8 ee 9 7, 716, 587 
1927. 4s... SR ASS OR eae. 5,676,537 
1926 eX. son cesses oe Be eter oda ei 4,719,534 
LOZ ee eC TR Te Tere 5, 447, 270 
1QQA DE cote) . ees ey. ee er 4,460,579 
NGOS) ie sessed eis fo cno:cocs cae PN Ege ROO ae ee en 4,139,498 
1 Vea in ok I arin Beng RMN WG ree MIN RM 3 3,326, 537 
1G 2D ey Rhee OM at tn ica OE IN ee 2,595, 564 
O20 Sr ren cae eva HOM 2 Pic ncn cack on ee 4,017,024 


1Point Grey and South Vancouver being 
amalgamated with Vancouver as from January 
1, 1929, the number of co-operating cities is re- 
duced by two, but the areas and population 
covered remain the same. 





ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 














Cities Jan. 1929 Dec. 1928 | Jan. 1928 
$ $ $ 
P.E.I.-Charlottetown. = = = 
Nova Scotia.......... 423,450 89,030 25, 210 
*Halifaxiuene.. 9a. 423,400 72,805 18,335 
New Glasgow....... 50 700 2,000 
*Siydney*.. i205 ass? il 15, 525 4,940 
New Brunswick..... 5,385 11,850 15, 965 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
*Moncton...........- 1 1,310 3,900 
*Saint John ..sccae es 5,385 10,540 12,065 
LOG Ne ee ae 1,060,305 3,645,317 1,944,350 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NCUVE asians aaisicid 856,515 3,183, 850 1, 224, 980 
FOUCKCES.. cas aac an 65,890 235,017 583,570 
Shawinigan Falls.... 8,000 15,000 8,500 
*Sherbrooke......... 27,000 27,300 Nil 
*Three Rivers....... 18, 900 63,775 27,300 
*Westmount......... 84,000 120,375 100, 000 
Ontario.............. 4,871,197 9,690,322 4,213,164 
Belleville........... il 6, 200 8,500 
*Brantiords2... «3.22! 3, 884 35, 288 14, 648 
Chathanic..ocenaes 1,500 62, 700 18,000 
*Fort William....... 3,200 4,400 2,920 
Bltr.bavex << zee 23,374 5,450 900 
“Guelph. ces ac.c5 wee 7,640 38, 185 1,225 
*Hamilton.s..... 2 fe 283, 800 145, 400 250, 600 
*Kingston. ci. .86) hes 9,310 17,845 6,770 
*Kitchener 17,067 295, 830 7,196 
*London 28,125 76,870 101,550 
Niagara Falls 37,212 36, 465 55,450 
Osha waetce: oocwains 560 524, 732 51,550 
*Otiawas nee ae 255, 400 2,532, 240 75,100 
Owen Sound........ Nil , 500 2,500 
*Peterborough....... 11,450 16, 765 7,515 
*Port Arthur. .:.¢;.. 9,310 23,410 633, 675 
“Stra tlOrds. uate Shs sus 3,815 22,475 1,100 
*St. Catharines...... 18,075 17,510 33,910 
*Sta Thomas... 7322 950 2,185 800 
Sarnia s, oct votsace o> 30, 236 52,750 15,201 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 4,484 3,788 8,145 
*Torontonr...ateeee. 3 3,019, 162 4,290,021 2,162,329 
York and East 
York Townships. 449,125 348,395 380,150 
Wollatid.&<ck. chess 20,400 3,500 5,355 
*WINGSOM:, dares cca 348, 900 249,025 190,175 
x Ford W siete ulalaete eset 6, 300 42, 985 4 ’ 000 
Riverside......... 8, 600 43,100 80, 800 
Sandwich......... 224, 600 6,300 54,100 
Walkerville....... 31,000 657,000 38, 000 
Woodstock.......... 13,718 127,008 1,000 
Manitoba............ 261,985 145,165 127,475 
*Brandon) 27-02 ee. Nil 920 825 
St. Boniface 16, 885 30,995 17,000 
*Winnipeg....c... 2. 245,100 113, 250 109, 650 
Saskatchewan....... 91,170 454, 425 53, 950 
*Moose Jaw.......... 21,350 2,450 5,300 
*Repinas. ces cach er 65, 220 283 , 975 31, 650 
*Saskatoon.......... 4,600 168, 000 7,000 
Alberta. «3. 2c saat 135,173 151,335 130, 922 
"Calgary .cencceses 79,913 100, 520 101,317 
*Edmonton.......... 27,100 27,060 13, 650 
Lethbridge......... 28,160 18, 480 15, 430 
Medicine wTat ee N , 275 525 
British Columbia....| 1,516,005 | 1,907,716 1,205, 486 
Kamloops.......... Nil 6,000 Nil 
Nanaimo........... Nil 7,115 5,980 
*New Westminster... 37,425 23,310 92,145 
Prince Rupert....... 7,050 5,075 3,700 
*Vancouver?.......... 1,226,405 | 1,722,907 1,009,970 
North Vancouver. ; , 730 29,910 
"Victoria... nee 230,975 131,579 63 , 821 
Total—61 Cities....| 8,364,670 | 16,095,160 7,716,587 
*Total—35 Cities.... 7,439, 266 135722727 6,487, 601 





1 Reports not received. | * Includes Point Grey and South 
bh a amalgamated with Vancouver as from January 1, 
1929. 


Nore:—From January 1, 1929, there will be only 61 cities 
shown in this record owing to the amalgamation of Point 
Grey and South Vancouver with Vancouver. The areas and 
population covered, however, remain the same. 
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As previously stated, the 1929 figure for 
January was the largest in the record of ten 
years, exceeding by 8°4 per cent the figure of 
1928, the previous high level. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in Jan- 
uary, 1929, and December and January, 1928. 
The 35 cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em- 
ployment situation during January. The 
following report on employment conditions in 
.the United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 
in the February, 1929, issue relates to the 
situation existing in December, 1928. The 
employment situation in the United States is 
further indicated by unemployment percentage 
based on statistics compiled each month by 
the American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for December and 
previous months taken from the February, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist, the 
official publication of the organization, are 
reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


In the week after Christmas there was the 
usual decline in employment, but this was 
followed by a steady improvement throughout 
January. At the end of the month, however, 
employment in all but a few industries was 
worse than in the third week of December, 
and was about the same, on the whole, as at 
the end of November. 

The principal decline occurred in the group 
which includes the building trade, public works 
contracting, and the brick and tile, artificial 
stone and cement industries. Other industries 
in which there was an increase in unemploy- 
ment included the pottery, glass bottle, tin- 
plate, general and constructional engineering, 
and the miscellaneous metal trades; together 
with the woollen and worsted, silk and arti- 
ficial silk, hosiery, Jace and carpet industries, 


textile bleaching, dyeing and furnishing, the 
leather trades, tailoring and dressmaking, boot 
and shoe manufacture, the food, drink and 
tobacco industries, other than grain milling. 
the furniture and woodworking, printing and 
paper industries, and the distributive trades. 

On the other hand, there was a further 1m- 
provement in shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
marine engineering, the linen textile industry, 
and in hat and cap manufacture. 

In the coal mining industry there was little 
change, on the whole. The numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decline, which was, 
however, counterbalanced by a rise in the 
number temporarily stopped. 

Among workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 2st 
January, 1929 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 12.3 as compared with 11.2 at 17th 
December, 1928, and 10.7 at 23rd January, 
1928. For males alone the percentage at 21st 
January, 1929, was 13.8, as compared with 
12.6 at 17th December, 1928; for females the 
corresponding figures were 8.5 and 7.5. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at 21st 
January, 1929, was 9.8, as compared with 9.1 
at 17th December, 1928. The total number 
of persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at 28th January, 1929, 
was approximately 1,434,000, of whom 1,113,000 
were men and 236,000 were women, the re- 
mainder being boys and girls; at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1928, it was 1,565,000, of whom 1,211,000 
were men and 275,000 were women; and at 
30th January, 1928, it was 1,199,000, of whom 
949,000 were men and 171,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.5 per cent in December, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals increased 1.2 per cent, according to re- 
turns made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. The industries included in the above 
statement are manufacturing, coal, mining 
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metalliferous, public utilities, trade (whole- 
sale and retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 0.1 per cent in December, 1928, as 
compared with November, and _  pay-roll 
totals increased 1.6 per cent, as shown by 
returns from 11,752 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in De- 
cember had approximately 34 millions of 
employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were more than 884 millions of 
dollars. These employees represent one-half 
of the employees in the 54 industries con- 
sidered and 40 per cent of the total number 
of employees in all manufacturing industries 
in the United States. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for December, 1928, is 87.8, as compared 
with 87.7 for November, 1928, and 88.1 for 
October, 1928, and 85.1 for December, 1927; 
the weighted index for payroll totals in 
December, 1928, is 93.6, as compared with 
92.1 for November, 1928, 94.8 for October, 
1928, and 89.3 for December, 1927. The 
monthly average for 1923=100. 

Twenty of the fifty-four separate industries 
and 6 of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in December than in November. 

Notable industry increases in employment 
were shown in shipbuilding, slaughtering and 
meat packing, agricultural implements, ma- 
chine tools, fertilizers, structural ironwork, 
electrical machinery, carpets, cotton goods, 
and printing. Group gains were shown in 
food, textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals, and the group of miscellaneous 
industries. 

The decreases reported in employment were 
practically all of a seasonal character. 

The New England geographical division and 
the two North Central divisions showed 
shghtly increased employment in December; 
the pronounced decreases among the six re- 
maining geographical divisions were in the 
Pacific, Mountain, and West South Central 
divisions. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 


“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 


first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical © 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 18 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per 
cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 
1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent. 





Prizes for Articles on Social Work 
‘The Harmon Foundation, New York, is 
offering a series of awards for articles written 
from the point of view of interesting the pub- 
lic in social work. The awards, ranging in 


‘value from $300 to $50, are offered for un- 


published articles written for magazines of 
general circulation and presenting social con- 
ditions and social work in popular style. 
The Foundation suggests child guidance, child 
welfare, the public health nurse, probation 
and various fields as offering rich sources of 
potential material. The contest is open to 
writers anywhere in the United States or 
Canada who may submit manuscripts before 
September 16. There are to be two main 
awards and a number of others at the discre- 
tion of the judges, all carrying cash considera- 
tions. 

Four awards will be made for the _ best 
planned and most intelligently executed year- 
round programs of public information con- 
cerning social or health work during 1929. 
These are for the best programs submitted 
by a national, state or regional, city or county 
agency of 200,000 or more population and a 
city or county agency of less than that figure. 
Inquiries regarding full information about the 
awards may be addressed to the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, 
N.Y: 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTe.. In the 
majority ‘of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition, to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Construction: Building and Siructures 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—AMALGA- 
MATED Buripers’ Councit, Loca Secrion 
112 AND THE UniTep ASSOCIATION oF PLUM- 
BERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca No. 552. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
26, 1928, to April 30, 1929, and from year to 
year until notice is given by either party one 
month prior to April 30, in any year. When 
such notice is given a joint committee shall 
be formed to negotiate a new agreement. This 
agreement cancels the one previously in force 
which was to be in effect until April 30, 1929. 


Only local union members to be employed if 
available and union members to work only for 
the Local Building Council if work available. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 


Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time, except in the case of finishing up 
a repair job on a regular work day, when such 
work does not take more than one hour over- 
time, it shall be worked at the regular rate of 
pay. 

Wages per hour: from September 26 to 30, 
1928, $1.25 for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters; from October 1, 1928, $1.35. Foremen 
to receive 10 cents per hour extra. 


For work outside the Border Cities which are 
covered by this agreement, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time to be paid for up to 
10 p.m. 

Plumbers not to do steamfitters work when 
steamfitters are available. Helpers are not 
to be allowed to do journeymen’s work except in 
the case of helpers who have worked at the 
trade for four years who may continue to be 
employed but must work under direction of 
journeymen. 

One helper, apprentice or improver allowed 
on each job; where more than five journeymen 
plumbers or five journeymen steamfitters are 
employed, an additional helper, apprentice or 
improver will be allowed for each additional 
five journeymen plumbers or five journeymen 
steamfitters. 


-A joint conference board will be formed con- 
sisting of four members of each party who shall 
meet regularly for the settlement of any dis- 
putes or grievances. 


WINbDsoR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—LOCAL 
SEcTION OF THE AMALGAMATED BUILDERS’ 
CoUNCIL AND THE INTBRNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SHEET Mera Workers, Locau No. 
456. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 11, 
1929, to April 30, 1930 and from year to year 
until notice of change is given by either party 
one month prior to April 30, of any year for 
any change except in wages and ninety days 
notice if a change in wages is asked. When 
such notice is given, a joint committee shall be 
appointed to negotiate a new agreement. 


Only local union members to be employed if 
available and union members to work only for 


members of the Building Council if work 
available. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
Overtime: overtime from 6 to 10 p.m. on 


ordinary working days and from 1 to 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays, time and one half; all other 
overtime including work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages of journeymen sheet metal workers 
and roofers: from May 1, 1929 to August 31, 
1929, $1.064 per hour; from September 1, 1929 
to April 30, 1930, $1.123 per hour. Foremen 
to receive 10 cents per hour extra. 

Wages of apprentices: after six months trial, 
first year 40 cents per hour, second year 50 
cents, third year 60 cents, improvers 80 cents. 


After serving three years and passing an ex- 
amination before the Joint Examining Board, 
an apprentice shall be termed an improver; 
after one year as an improver, he shall pass 
the final examination for a journeyman. One 
apprentice allowed to every three journeymen, 
or majority faction thereof. 

For work out of the Border Cities which are 
covered by this agreement, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time up to 10 p.m. 

A joint conference board will be formed con- 
sisting of four representatives of each party 
and all disputes shall be referred to them. 


Service: Public Administration 


Cautcary, ALBERTA—CITY OF CALGARY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Ficuters, Locan No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 18 to 
December 31, 1928, and thereafter until sixty 
days’ notice of change is given by either party. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of their connection with trade organiz- 
ations. The City Commissioners will at all 
times receive a grievance committee of the 
union. 

Hours: the Fire Department to be operated 
on the “two-platoon” system. Fire alarm 
operators to work eight hours per day, a 48- 
hour week. Members of the active fire fighting 
force to have three weeks holidays with pay 
per year, the third week to be in lieu of 
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statutory holidays. Other employees of the 
ire Department who are given the statutory 
holidays will have two weeks’ holidays per year 
with pay. 

Full time pay will be allowed in case of 
sickness contracted as the result of the occupa- 
tion of a fireman; and in the case of an 
accident to an employee while engaged in the 
city’s service, the city will pay an amount 
which, in addition to the amount received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, will equal 
his regular wage. Provision is made for pay 
for permanent employees during other sickness 
and during time off after a non-occunpational 
accident, the city agreeing to pay the premium 
required under a sick and accident benefit 
scheme. 


Promotions to be made as far as possible 
from the staff and seniority and efficiency to 
be considered in promotions and in reductions 
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of staff. Except for cause, when a permanent 
employee is dismissed, a month’s notice or 
one month’s salary to be given. 

Uniforms to be provided by the city. 

Wages per month: fire alarm superintendent 
$175, senior captain at headquarters $170, 
captains $160, carpenter $150, painter $150, 
chauffeurs and firemen—first class $140, second 
class $130, third class $120; master of 
mechanics $170, motor mechanic $165, lieuten- 
ants $150, plumber $150, assistant motor 
mechanic $150; fire alarm operators—first class 
$117.50, second class $115, third class $110. 

If in the case of the sixty days’ notice being 
given to change the agreement, the parties 
fail to reach an agreement in that period, both 
parties agree to allow the dispute to be settled 
under the provisions of any act (federal or 
provincial) which is similar to the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which may 
be in force in the Province of Alberta. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ch Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
facilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada” 
must contain either a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above-mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “ A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 


who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 


wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
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Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. ‘The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and 
any other articles and things hereafter desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council” must con- 
tain provisions for the observance of the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or, in the absence of any such cur- 
rent standards, fair and reasonable rates and 
working hours. These conditions are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “B” conditions, 
and include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 


quired to post and keep posted’ in a_ con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
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as shown below, or the general fair wage clause 
above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of combined power and operating 
house at Digby Island Radio Station, Prince 
Rupert Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. R. Mitchell and John Currie, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 29, 1929. Amount of contract, $6,850. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages:| Hours 

Not less than | per day 
ileetricians:; tee eqeee ee es $0 90 per hour 8 
Pabourers*Acs oe se wae ae ois ok 0 55 8 
Carpenters lac. PMR so acs He 0 873-1.00 8 
Plaster ere: ce tee oe acrancives:: suk: 1 25 per hour 8 
Cement Finistersite,s<. » con. - 1 00 8 
Painterssy... cet. «at. « leek 1 00 AS 8 
Plumiberss ss. eect ee eee 1 00 a 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 1 00 si 8 





Ice-remedial operations in the river St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Sorel. Con- 
tract awarded to Dr. Howard Barnes, McGill 
University, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $60,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
(Construction, etc.) 


‘Construction of vehicle shed, Ordnance 
Depot, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Robert Hetherington, Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,580. A fair wages schedule was in 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Contracts in Group “A” 








Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages:| Hours 

Not less than | per day 
Bricklayers.j.220.c kee ses $9 09 per day 8 
iPlunibers: soe ask: 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 8 00 re 8 
Bilectriciansiccg (is aetn is,. oth 7 20 Ae 8 
Carpentersi\.saeci.casin feelin. 7 00 ee 8 
Concrete workers eee) een es 4°00 A 8 
Labourers dyu:}. hen .gedersiett « 4 00 if 8 





Levelling of certain grounds at Admiralty 
House, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Boone & Voye, South Devon, N.B. Date of 
contract, February 12, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,595. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


(The contracts under this head are un- 
avoidably held over until next month). 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Repairs to C.N.R. timber crib wharf at 
Levis, P.Q. Name of contractors, The Ken- 
nedy Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 8, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $49,835. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: Hours 
Not less than per day 
Brieklayers nn. bfacc lh, . TOE $0 90 per hour 9 
SONS) eee ie ee 0 85 * 9 
TAS Certs. ce con ae eee 0 85 re 9 
Carpenters and joiners....... 0 55 f 9 
per week 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 55 bs 55 
Bilectricians) 14%... wre ee. 55 ss 55 
Sheet metal workers......... 50 ss 55 
Roofers (tar and gravel)..... 0 40 ss 55 
Terrazzo layer8....... 6.0565. 0 70 < 55 
Marblewsetters.. 0. of ed ne. 0 90 . 50 
Structural steel workers...... 0 65 af 55 
per day 
Concrete workers...........- 0 40 % 9 
Labouréra: GO 1 eae 0 35 a 9 
Driver (1 horse and cart)....} 0 60 a 10 
Driver (2 horses and cart)...} 0 80 ee 10 
Qathers cn a5: fi hese ee ote a 3 00 per thousand 





Construction of baggage and express build- 
ing for Canadian National Railways, Saint 
John, N.B. Name of contractors, Collett 
Freres, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$196,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 





Nature of orders Amount of 
orders 
$ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals.. 654 73 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 435 61 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 
eee nektn eee ae). ..coe 5 ime. save one 7,703 46 
Stamping pads, ink, ete 578 07 
Bag fithingae. nc ti5 tea lattes see. Mae ee TPA lcraten | 
Sealessets ¢ tad bae och 012 so:aae tes. « hres emt etae 178 95 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


pie movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was higher. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.15 at the begin- 
ning of February, as compared with $11.30 
for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; $11.23 
for February, 1927; $11.50 for February, 1926; 
$10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for 
February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 for 
February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
The decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall 
in the price of eggs, while less important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of bacon, flour, 
and yellow sugar. The prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, fresh pork, lard, beans, evaporated 
apples and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total] budget averaged $21.41 at 
the beginning of February, as compared with 
$21.55 for January; $21.25 for February, 1928; 
$21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for February, 
1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 for 
February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Fuel was practically unchanged, 
while no changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the revised index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
502 commodities in 1926 as 100, was somewhat 
higher at 95.7 for February, as compared with 
94.5 for January and 96.8 for February, 1928. 
One hundred and nine price quotations were 
higher, forty-eight were lower and three hun- 
dred and forty-five were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 
groups were higher, one was lower and three 
were unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, due mainly to higher prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, apples, ban- 
anas, tea, rubber, linseed oil and canned vege- 
tables; the Animals and their Products group, 
due to higher prices for furs, poultry, meats, 
butter, cheese and eggs, which more than off- 
set lower prices for fish, hides, leather, live- 


stock, milk and lard; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, mainly because of ad- 
vances in the prices of some lines of lumber; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to 
higher prices for copper, lead, tin and zinc, 
which more than offset declines in the prices 
of silver and antimony. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals group declined chiefly because of 
lower prices for gasoline and kerosene. The 
Textiles and Textile Products group, the Iron 
and its Products group and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were practically 
stationary. 

NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lazoug 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LaxBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABoUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 

,since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 


EXPLANATORY 
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The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, etc., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in 
the Cost of Living ‘ 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazertr a table of percentages 


of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as . 


a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
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preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family . 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazertTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric hight rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 118.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7: 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6: 
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1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1923, (Continued on page 348) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


¢ ae budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. 



















Commodities |Quan-|(t) | (+) | 1910] 1913 |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. | Feb. |Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
i 1905 1914] 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 


a | | | ee | ee | 








Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin.... 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 47-6] 65-2] 73-2] 71-4] 55-4] 54-6] 54-2] 55-2) 57-2) 57-8] 67-0] 69-4) 69-8 
Beef, shoulder... 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 33-0] 46-4] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8] 29-4] 29-2} 31-2] 31-6) 39-2] 43-2) 43-4 
Veal, shoulder.. 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 18-2] 25-7| 25-9} 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-6] 18-2] 19-2] 20-0] 22-4) 23-9) 24-3 
Mutton, roast... 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 21-7] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2] 27-4) 27-0} 28-5] 29-5} 28-0) 29-8) 30-1] 30-5 
Porte lee ees: 13-11 18-0} 19-5| 21-9] 20-4] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5} 26-6] 23-7) 24-6] 29-1] 28-8) 25-3) 27-2] 27-5 
Pork, salt...... 25-0] 34-4] 35-21 34-6] 36-6] 63-2] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6) 50-6] 48-0} 47-0} 54-0) 52-0) 50-6} 53-2) 53-0 
Bacon, break- 

FAST: choked. « 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0] 26-8] 45-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3} 40-6] 36-1) 34-1] 41-7] 40-7] 36-8) 38-4) 37-8 
Lard, pure...... 98-21 40-6| 38-4] 37-4] 37-0| 67-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6] 49-4) 45-6] 43-8} 44-8) 45-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 42-21 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 56-7] 65-7) 50-5) 58-4) 51-8} 60-2) 49-7 
Eggs, storage... 93-4] 28-4| 28-1] 35-4] 34:7] 49-0] 63-5] 72-6] 47-7| 43-2] 45-2! 54-2} 41-5] 50-1) 44-2) 48-4) 41-4 

| ee oe 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 52-2) 71-4] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 75-0] 73-2] 73-8) 73-2) 73-8) 75-0) 75-0 
Butter, dairy... 49-4| 52-0] 58-0] 61-4] 65-8] 95-4/131-8}108-8| 77-0] 82-4] 87-0] 75-2} 90-8) 87-2) 84-6} 88-2} 88-0 
Butter, cream- 

CRY. bdo e wae » 97-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 38-5} 52-8] 73-9] 63-5| 44-7] 47-2] 49-1] 43-0) 49-8) 49-0} 46-4] 48-3) 48-3 
Cheese, old..... 17-6| 18-5] 20-5] 21-8] 24-4] 33-2! 40-7] 38-9] 31-9]/§32-81§33-0)§29-5|§32-9]§30-7)§32-2|§33-8)§33-8 
Cheese, new.... 15°7| 17°5| 19-1] 19-6] 22-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7|§32-81§33-0/§29-5/§32-9}§30-7/§32-2)/§33-8}§33-3 
Bao ee Reel 58-5! 66-0] 61-5| 63-0] 67-51112-5/136-5|127-5|105-0}100-5}100-5)118-5)114-0}114-0)115-5/115-5}115-5 
Flour, family... 28-0| 33-0] 32-0] 32-0! 38-0] 65-0] 76-0] 67-0| 47-0/§45-0|§42-0/§61-0/§54-0} 53-0) 52-0) 50-0) 49-0 
Rolled oats..... 19-5} 21-0] 22-0) 21-0] 24-0] 37-5) 40-5] 35-5] 27-5| 27-5] 27-5] 31-5} 29-0} 30-0) 31-5) 31-5) 31-5 

ICO: «cite - 10-6| 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-4] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2|§20-8/§21-0/§21-4/§21-8/§21-8)§21-2 §21-0}§21-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked........ 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 17-6] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0| 17-0} 17-4) 16-6) 16-0 16-2] 15-6] 21-2) 22-2 
Apples, evapor- 

BtOd 4.4 «sae 7.71 11-5] 12-0] 12-6] 12-9] 20-5] 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 21-7| 18-9}] 20-1} 20-0} 19-8} 19-4) 20-6} 20-8 
Prunes, medium 

BIO id sa.casts © 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 12-9] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5) 18-5] 19-0] 16-7] 15-5} 15-8) 15-2) 13-4] 13-6) 13-6 


22-0] 24-0| 23-6] 22-4] 31-6] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2! 47-6) 36-4] 31-6] 33-6) 32-4) 30-0) 30-4 


Sugar, yellow... 9-8} 10-3] 11-0} 10-6] 14-6} 19-8} 30-4} 24-0) 16- -6| 22-8] 17-2] 15-0] 16-0) 15-0} 14-4] 14-2 

Tea, black...... 8-3] 8-7| 8-9] 9-0] 9-8] 12-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6|/§$15-3|§17-4/§17-8)§17-9|§18-0)§18-0)§17-7/§17-7 

Tea, green...... 8-7] 9-1} 9-3} 9-1] 10-2] 12-2} 16-9} 15-8] 15-0|§15-3|§17-4)§17-8]§17-9|§18-0)§18-0/§17-7)§17-7 

Gofiee./.5....... 8-8] 8-91 9-4] 9-4] 9-9] 10-2] 15-0] 14-7| 13-5] 13-4] 13-6] 14-8) 15-3} 15-4) 15-2) 15-2) 15-2 

Potatoes 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0] 56-5] 73-7/130-3| 69-5] 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7) 97-4) 67-0) 54-2] 42-6) 43-9 

Vinegar......... 7 “7 fot Racy WG 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} -9/ 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

AUR oodsh tres - |S since -48| 5-96] 6-95] 7-34 7-75| 8-40/12-54/15-77/14-08/10-61/10-53|10- 75/10 - 93) 11-50) 11-23/11-03/11-30)11- 15 
Cc c c ec c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. ce. Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. c 

Starch, laundry 3-0] 3-1] 3-2| 3-2} 3-2] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2] 4-6) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 


ee ee ee ee ee SS ee a ree (eee ete! Cee eee een eae 


Coal, anthracite 45-2| 48-1| 55-0] 53-8] 53-6] 74-1] 90-1|123-2/109-0/116-9]110-9]104-8)118-3/105-4/102-8)102-1)/102-2 


Coal, bitumin- 


OUS3te ae ts} - 32-3] 35-0| 38-7] 39-0] 37-4] 58-3] 65-9] 91-4| 70-5} 74-5] 70-0} 64-7] 66-2} 64-6) 63-8) 63-0) 63-1 
Wood, hard.... : 35-3] 38-8| 42-5] 41-9] 41-5| 64-8] 76-5] 89-4| 79-6} 80-9] 78-4] 77-7] 76-5) 76-2) 75-4) 75-5) 75-8 
Wood, soft...... -6| 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 30-4] 49-4] 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5| 57-5] 56-4) 56-2) 56-2) 56-2) 55-4) 55-2 
Coalon! -. >... . 124-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 23-4] 23-0] 25-8] 32-4] 39-7] 31-7| 31-2] 30-3] 30-6) 30-0) 31-8) 31-2) 31-0) 31-1 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*. 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 1-86] 2-72] 3-24| 4-12] 3-49] 3-64] 3-47] 3-34) 3-47) 3-34) 3-39) 3.27) 3-27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Reni. .e% aoe os 1 mo,|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-86] 3-98} 4-49] 5-66] 6-61) 6-93) 6-96) 6-92) 6-88) 6-85) 6-85 6-89) 6-94) 6-94 
$ 3 
Tr Oaks: cn cee 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-54/14-27/19-80|24-71/24-85/21-07/21-1 {21-18/21-19/21-87)21-46)21-25)/21-55/21- 41 
re ee eee ES ee ee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82| 7-29| 7-51) 8-38/12-50/15-95| 14-36) 10-85) 10-92) 11-02/11-33]11-68| 11-23) 10-95/11-33) 11-08 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34| 6-79] 7-19|10-97]13-41|12-82| 9-77| 9-60) 9-80} 9-85)10-67/10-42) 9-84/10-23) 9-97 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04} 6-53| 8-46/12-65]15-52/ 14-16] 10-88] 10-71|10- 98} 11-00) 12-00) 11-26)11-02|11-21)10-98 
Quebec.) Afe2.. 52.3 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-24| 8-14|12-37/15-11/13-62| 10-23) 10-24/10-23]10-23|11-25)10-52}10-22|10-54)10-43 
Ontario) 3288s... 3 ees 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20| 7-53) 8-34/12-66]15-86) 13-95] 10-46] 10-46] 10-70) 10-71) 11-59)11-33)11-04)11-27)11-12 
Manitoba,..........- 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36] 8-51/12-04/16-06|14-01|10-45} 9-93|10-31|10-67|10-51/10-53) 10-59) 11-13/10-92 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86| 8-25] 8-27| 8-58]12-69]15-34| 14-00) 10-61] 10-47] 10-68}11-26)10-92)11-38}11-29)11-36)11-40 
Alberta: Sere... Ane 6-02] 6-50| 8-00| 8-33] 8-55| 8-56/12-87|15-87|14-54/ 10-21] 10-14)10-51/11-33) 10-85) 11-03} 11-14/11-52)11-37 
British Columbia....| 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-11] 8-89}12-61|16-66|14-87|11-59|11-19)11-53)12-16/12-11)11-96{12-05}12-26)12-16 


+ December only. § Kind most sold. * For electric light see text. 
tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL>PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 


LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)......... 
Noys Scotia (average)...... 


=O VGNCY ss sbeebs oa: 
2—New Glasgow......... 
S—sA MM OTS... -.s286 sia core: 
ETT Ne shoicsctecs, vlere ecco 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown. . 


New Brunswick (average)... 


8—Moncton.........0.... 


12 Quelee. 0... 6 des vee, 


14—Sherbrooke............ 
1—-Sorely..Oh. Cdvsieie PE ae 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 
17—SteJohn'is stay. 0. bakes 


21 —-OUGR IVa ee tcc be 


23—Kingstonses cto. os. ae 
24—-Belleville. )..55....32.. 
25—Peterborough......... 
26—Oshawa.............., 
21 Or ilia Be Hees es « : 


29—Niagara Falis.......... 
30—St. Catharines......... 
3) Hamilton is 2). 2b. a. ; 


34—Guelph................. 
35—Kitchener.............. 


37—Stratford............. 
88— Londons 2.8.8. shtsh) 


42-=Sarmiani. 22.55. 8b oo 
43—Owen Sound........... 
44—North Bay............ 
45—Sudbury.............. 
46—Cohbalt>: ssc ts tewis os 


Manitoba (average)........ 


51—Winnipeg 
52—Brandon...... 


Saskatchewan (average i 


538—Regina ......... ed 
54—-Prince Albert....... 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Alberta (average).......... 
& 


57—Medicine Hat........ 
58 - Drumheller........... 
59—Kidmonton........... 
60—Calgary....-.......... 
61—Lethbridga. ..... 


British Columbia (average: 


§2—Fernie................. 


66—Vancouver............ 
Of aWiactoriai eset ea teks 


69—Prince Rupert.......... 





Sirloin steak, 
per Ib. 
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aPrice per single quart higher. 











Beef 

a | #ile ga | 4 

wy BS ba | ah 
a nee gk | £3 
s2|22|24| 82| ag | 33 
So |on | este ae =e 
CRW Rae ec ee Re SE 
ia ia] a n > > 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents} cents 
29-9 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 17-3 24-3 30-5 
30-2 | 27-4 | 22-6 | 18-3 19-6 25-1 
31-1 | 28-9 | 24-1 | 20-3 18-5 25 
30 25°31) 20°30 Tees) le 25 
27-5 | 21-5 | 19 14-9 15 22-5 
29-6 | 28-9 | 22 18-7 17:5 23 
28 28 20 15 25 30 
35 32 30 25 Pe 25 
20 25 18 14 1 fi A 
28:5 | 25-6 | 20-2 | 15-2 16-0 23-3 
Za iel ae’) eee Bakcenil. scsar calcte or. t 
30 26-9 | 19-3 | 14-8 18-2 27°3 
31 27-3 | 23-3 | 17-5 HES fal HL ate ia 9 
25-4 | 25-5 | 20 UE TE iia? coletoat Wie bana dnd 
27-5 | 22-1 | 19-1 | 13-6 21-7 28-6 
29°4 | 28 21-5 | 138-9 25-4 29-4 
29-4 | 33-5 | 21 14.7 24-2 27 
32 33-2 | 24-4 | 14-7 21-7 33-2 
26 23-2 | 15-8 | 12-4 23 °2 25 
23:4 | 19-6 | 15-6 | 12-2 22-7 24-3 
24 24 15 11 22 27°5 
23°7 | 22-3 | 19 14.7 21 30 
31-4 | 32-8 | 19-4 | 15-6 17-9 31-4 
28-1 | 27-2 | 20-2 | 13-2 17-1 29°6 
31-3 | 28-5 | 23-2 | 18.7 26-8 30-0 
28-9 | 28-3 | 21-7 | 15-5 21-5 28-8 
31-8 | 28-5 | 22 16-2 21-4 31-7 
28-6 | 26-6 | 22-2 | 16 22-5 27-2 
28-6 | 28-5 | 22-9 | 16-9 26:7 31-7 
31 27-2 | 22-6 | 20-1 29 29-3 
32-3 | 29-8 | 22-8 | 20 29 29°5 
29-6 | 28 23-2 | 19 27-6 27°7 
31-8 | 30-2 | 22-2 | 19-9 28-3 33°5 
33-8 | 29-3 | 24 18-3 28 Gal. seceh..t 
32-4 | 28-8 | 22-6 | 18-1 28 27-5 
33-3 | 31-7 | 23-1 | 20-2 28-2 30 
33-9 | 28-7 | 24-4 | 19 27-8 31 
32-5 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 19-2 25-7 33-3 
30 28-4 | 23-6 | 20-1 28 27:3 
32-7 | 26-8 | 23-8 | 20 2608 a. cee fold 
32-6 | 30-8 | 23-8 | 18-1 26 27-7 
30-8 | 26-1 | 24-1 | 20-7 27-3 28-7 
31-5 | 30-3 | 23-8 | 18-2 26-7 27-6 
32-7 | 27 22-7 | 20-8 27-5 30-7 
30°6 | 29-7 | 23-7 | 19-1 28-3 28-5 
29-2 | 26-8 | 23-5 | 16-9 27-8 32-7 
31-7 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 20-7 27-5 30 
30 25-3 | 22-3 | 18-8 26-7 24-3 
36-5 | 32-5 | 25-7 | 19-2 26-7 385 
34-7 | 33 25 19-3 29-6 32 
S121 2f asl Lasudalle LO so Hvve-cbice 30 
29 27 22-7 | 17-6 26-7 30-5 
31-7 | 28-6 | 23 16-4 27°2 31-7 
28-7 | 27 22-5 | 19 725 Ei i RAD 52 
27-6 | 26-2 | 21-1 | 18-4 24-3 31-6 
28-5 | 26-3 | 19-9 | 16-1 21-4 30-6 
28-1 | 28-7 | 19-7 | 17-5 22-1 81 
28-9 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 14-6 20-6 30-2 
27-0 | 24-6 | 19-4 | 14-5 21-9 32°94 
25-9 | 23-5 | 18-3 | 14-8 20-7 32-4 
27°5 | 24 20:5 | 14-2 22-5 32°5 
26+1 | 24-1 | 19-1 |] 14-5 20:5 32-8 
28-6 | 26-7 | 19-8 | 14-3 23-7 33 
26-3 | 23-27 | 19-1 | 15-0 aa°4 31-8 
26-2 | 24-5 | 19-5 | 16-5 23-7 31°2 
27-5 | 20 20 12-5 20-5 30 
27-2 | 26-8 | 20 15-2 23-7 35-8 
26-2 | 23-5 | 17-2 | 15-6 22+3 30-2 
26-2 | 23-5 1-19 15-1 22 32 
31-8 | 29-3 | 22-4 | 20-2 27°8 38-0 
30 26-7 | 20-3 | 17-5 25 38-7 
B2eb TB2> BF NAS ST ee EAL ee a ste de cole ate LOB. e 
33-8 | 31-8 | 25-9 | 22-3 29-3 39 
30-6 | 26-6 | 20-2 | 19-9 29-2 35 
31-3 | 28-8 | 20-9 | 21 29-1 38-6 
32°3 | 30 23°3 | 20-9 28-3 36-5 
31-7 | 28-3 | 22-3 | 22-3 28-3 41- 
82-5 | 30 21-2 | 17-5 25-2 37°5 





bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 

















Pork Bacon 
re 3 
he es >) wu 
ie debits | ah S wh 
re et ee ee ne oe 
ery siomisee sc |S 
89 ao aoe oe 
me eae y, Ae nH @ 
fy op) —Q —Q 
cents cents cents cents 
22-5 26-5 37-8 42-4 
28-1 20°4 35-4 39-0 
30-1 26-2 36-1 40 
28-3 25-7 84-3 38-6 
24 23-7 37-5 40 
27-9 24-8 35-1 38-9 
28 25) MAM, .... Sah eee 
30 20 33°8 37-7 
25 24-3 32-5 38-2 
27-8 25°38 37-3 41-5 
29-7 26-1 39-2 43-3 
28-3 24 36°3 39-8 
27-7 26 34-8 38-6 
25-5 25 39 44-1 
24-1 24°6 34-9 38-9 
25 26:4 37-8 44.8 
25-6 26-3 33°3 40-4 
26-1 25-3 38 41 
21-4 24 39 41-5 
21 20-5 32-5 35 
23-5 24-3 SOR iss coe 
22°3 24-4 33-5 35 
25-5 24-6 35-8 37°5 
26°3 25°5 32-6 36-1 
28-1 27-1 35°5 39-5 
26:6 25-9 37 40-3 
28-2 26 40 43-2 
26 24-1 33-6 37-8 
27°6 24-5 39-7 43-9 
27-2 30 33-5 37 
27°4 27-4 36°3 40-7 
26°6 27-5 36-2 38. 
28 29 35°6 41-4 
30°6 29°6 33°83 36-6 
27-5 27-6 30-8 34 
27°3 32 BOsa el donee 
28-4 26-7 32-6 38-2 
28-5 25 36°3 40-3 
26°7 30 31-9 36°5 
2624 al seu. ss. fe 30 33°8 
28-2 26-2 84-2 37-5 
28-1 22°5 36:6 39-6 
27°7 25 84-2 38-7 
28-2 25 33-1 36-6 
26-6 26 35 39 
29-5 26°5 34-5 38-4 
30 27-7 33°8 39 
27-7 25 39 41-4 
28-3 25 35-4 39-7 
31-6 29-5 37-7 40-7 
30 31-2 36-4 41-9 
30 . 26-8 37 40 
27-7 28-2 35 40 
27-9 29-4 41-4 46:3 
28-4 27-2 39-8 45-4 
26-2 23:0 33-9 45-0 
. 26-7 26 39-4 44-9 
25-6 20 88-3 45 
20-1 25°8 44.4 49-3 
24-5 23 42-9 49-7 
25 27°5 44 48-7 
24-7 22-5 46 49-8 
26 30 44.8 50-5 
26-2 25°8 49-4 45-8 
24-5 27-1 44-1 48-3 
30 25 41-9 47-5 
27 25:8 40-7 45-2 
25-5 26-3 39°4 46 
24-2 25 35-7 42-1 
31-6 29-8 47-3 52-9 
31 28-6 49-3 53-6 
30 42-1 48:5 
35 30-1 51-4 58-9 
30-7 31-1 44-8 49-2 
31-4 28-9 44.8 50-9 
28-6 25-9 48-4 52-5 
B2°S! Tose orn 47-6 52-5 
82-5 33-9 49-6 55-7 


cPrice in bulk lower. 





Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1929 e 
hish Eggs Butter 
= oj o =| a, 3) | S a 
ae = ; ; om =2 ore - lad re : aa 
bY Q ‘ fb) Ss tt > ees 
uv | 3e | 28) 2 | 8 sal Gore oes Geniigeuies. se | Ss - 2 
Bo SR liad ae — S og Loy ar ee es a PSs ~non}| &§ rom Pa 
Seg (eesiase| Ss | $3 | ees] cs lezas| aS | 28S |Raes] Se | as] Se 
Aen | lt. | Sas an a gs Cas ae |g-aS ue 32 ATW by Hogs ad ae i qs 
BEE, SSS) SES] $28) #8 | 282) 28 (8298) 8S | $88 )/82es| SA | she) SB 
6) as = a) a) D fy oO 4 Fy 2) = Qa oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents: | cents cents ceats cents cents cents 
19-6 30-6 21-2 13-6 58-7 21-3 20-5 36- 22°5 49.7 41-4 12-5 44-0 48-3 
M48) | O28 2) 5. SRE alee ERS 54-0 17-7 17-2 29-3 22°74 53°5 44.8 11-7 44-8 50-2 
IZrea RR OE (RRB lk OEE Se 48-60 17-7 16 29-6 22-4 61-1 50-9 |b 12-14 42-2 47-5 | 1 
Lopes 1h RABE PLES cBe cals seh ee 60 18 16-5 32-1 20-8 55-4 48-7 12 45-8 Sista} 2 
L6fen S.Baek Class BL BleS<8h.58 50 18-8 18 31:7 21-6 50°3 43-7 0 44-7 50-1 | 3 
a c 
U2ia mls Baek cits eres |b.Babh or 60 17-5 16 28-1 23 54-4 48-1 |12.5-1.33 44 49 4 
608 ESE WERE TPE. 2 BEST GRE SS 50 16-5” 15 31-5 25-7 48-3 32- 10 46-7 53-3 | 5 
AS—DOM EE BE MIR SRE Jee RE Ws 50 17-9 21-5 23 22-6 51-4 44-7 12 45-4 50-1] 6 
14 by FIF.£ RE G4 | Sob RES 70 18 21 od 22-5 45-2 38-1 10-12 41-2 44-8 | 7 
15-5 Oy el ae ee A 10-0 57-5 18-5 18-6 36-0 23°5 59-9 44.0 12-1 43-0 48-5 
12 ODL OL Bbc 10 60 18-2 17-8 36-1 22-6 56 45 10-12 47-2 49-6 | 8 
18 oo TINS AE ce 10 60 18-1 16-8 37-9 22-1 49-3 45-3 | al3-5 43-8 49-7 | 9 
20 Dy BE hh cele ebb es 60 18-2 18-3 41-9 24-1 48-3 40-8 12 43-6 46-6 |10 
LOE Rede S| eRe cel. s BELEA 50 19-3 21-5 28 25 50 45 12 37-5 48-2 j11 
17-2 31-3 22-1 10-0 60-0 22°38 21-5 31-3 22°2 52-9 40-7 12-1 41-8 45-5. 
10 25 20) of ERE SE 50 22-5 22-5 33-3 23 50-1 38-4 12-14 41-2 45-2 |12 
15 80-35 25 : 10 60 23-3 20:7 30-5 24-3 55-9 42-9 14 40 45-2 113 
18-20 35 30 10 Skis ss 21-2 21-2 32-2 21-1 53-8 45-2 | all-1 42-5 47-1 14 
20-25 30 15 Bd |, Se aes ey ee 25 32 21-7 53-8 39 LDS) Sl PRO tis 44-6 {15 
« Pirdle eile derbi se 20 RE A goer aeIte 23 Pebstebe 's ake 25-9 20-4 43-4 35 10 pleaser’ 45 16 
pa ae 30 12 75 25 20 26-6 22 60 51-5 10 44-5 45 17 
ohh sale to Rh Rode BR 8 8 55 20 20 33-3 24 53 38 12 38-3 46-3 |18 
18=26 |) 30-88: |... gue. [eR os 60 21-8 22-2 34-6 21 54-9 41-3 14 44-3 46-6 |19 
20 30-32 15 10 60 21-7 20-2 33°7 22-2 51-1 34-8 13 42 44-5 |20 
18-3 30-6 22°6 12-2 61-1 20-5 20-0 39-6 21-8 48-6 49-9 12-7 44-8 48-4 
20 35 25 RO aa 24. 2% 20-8 21-1 39-9 21-5 57:3 38-1 13 43-5 47-6 |21 
18 32 22 iT eed | Saree 8 ase 19-5 18 37°3 21-7 Ate 6 tinct ces, 11 45 47-5 |22 
15 30 22 1020. jim. 3% 19-5 19 38 19-9 47-9 40-4 11 41 45-8 |23 
oddtons 30 25 Ba os or fet. 3? 22 21 36-7 22-2 40-7 37 © ag 46 48-4 |24 
20 25 25e 7 b.S Bee 60 18 22-4 37:7 23-7 45-2 39-2 10 43-9 47-3 25 
o Mav debore a ite RR. «> [dere half. RB os PSA Ss Oe 20 18 40 23-6 49-5 43-6 13 45 47-6 |26 
20 30 18-20 HO) oo au. Ge 20 19-6 43-6 22-2 42-1 38-1 ja10-11-4 45 48-4 127 
18 28 18-20 |........ 50 25 18-2 43-7 21-5 53 89-3 | al3- 43-2 48-1 |28 
22 35 i a Me OEE OG Os einer 23 21-2 44-8 21-3 51 40-5 c13 40 49-6 |29 
15 35 ON | RE AE A gel (nee BBs 19-2 18 41-9 20°3 47-7 35-2 13 46-2 48-2 |30 
20 35 2 call Sb. 2c 60 21-2 19-3 47-5 20-8 49-5 41-7 13 45-5 49-9 |31 
20 30 25 Te Salt; B.dacRs 20 19-3 38°3 20:3 46-2 40-1 c12 47 47-7 |32 
15 35 23 E> 09 RS. S4. 26 20 22-6 38-1 20-3 44.4 42-3 al1-8 45-5 47-4 133 
20: «ie a.aa...2 25 Fae Ae 60 19 22 40-3 21-5 52-5 44.5 12 45-4 48 |84 
AP eS BC Gone. 3 Ae 20: ai SeRI. O86 50 22°5 22-5 32-5 19-1 42.2 39-5 12 44.4 47-9 |35 
71) en eo a 25 VEE oe toe. $4 .fe 21-3 21 36-5 19-7 45 41 12 42 46-5 |36 
Be aad | OR Te Bet AB ane Bea (Oe tec Beal RE Cee Ber 19-7 22-1 40-2 21-1 47-5 42-4 12 43-8 47-6 |37 
15 25 22 LG BRL. sie [ae ees 20-7 20-1 40-7 at 44-9 38-8 11 46-4 48-3 138 
18 32 20 IPs See 50-60 20-9 20-1 43-7 22-5 42-8 37-2 12 47 49 39 
. 20 35 25 Ld pelts. gs.56 22 23-7 36-6 20-8 46-8 36:1 c12 44 48-7 |40 
20 30 QD ah. Ba Sl. Sells eo OIs Re 19-8 20-2 45-9 20-1 52 49-1 14 50 49-2 |41 
20 35 2 ot, BRL Ee atlds on 20-4 22 43-6 22-3 47-3 40-7 12 45 50-3 142 
adatadebs todo ad. <& 22 » SoBe IA Tee 18-7 17 36-2 20 42 36-6 12 45 47-4 143 
A Ae? Bria SO o.ot LA (Soe: cect | Rae Gace (eds cor: eee 18-3 21-7 37-6 22-5 54-4 45-2 15; Jiaasaee e 47-4 }44 
a dhe BS5R 25 25 10 75 21-3 20°8 35-2 24 53-3 41-1 14 44 48-9 |45 
~ RaRe.e> 25-30 15 aE oi 75 20 19-3 34-4 25-4 61-2 51-4 17 epg atwot 52-2 146 
sce ae weodedas 20 Mo Asc Bs a Be 18-7 16-5 31-8 21°8 60 45-6 BIG 7. |,» casters 48-6 147 
Rade a toeed S; 2c MD ZSO0EN..... BES eae Paes 21-5 19-5 40-3 23-5 58-5 43-9 14 45 49-6 148 
15 25-30 18-23 10 oi thde8..38 22 16-7 42 24-8 43-6 38-7 al4-3 45 49-7 149 
15 25 125s seed. ee 65 20 17 41-6 23-7 43-3 38-5 al4-3 45 49-1 |50 
21-0 31-5 28-08. R65.5% bee 29-85 21-2 18-60 34-3 22°4 48-8 41-4 12-5 43-9 47-6 
20-22 28-35 16-20 15 50 21-2 17 41-7 21-9 50-9 43-8 c13 43-2 49-2 |51 
Fe A ae ee 18 BEEN Sed ree ¢ oer 21-2 19 26-9 22-9 46-7 39 12 44-5 46 52 
27-5 39-6 16-0 16-3 |........ 26-4 23°2 35-4 23°% 52-3 42-5 12-8 39-3 47-9 
25-30 30 EG) wl OF a Sao 25 22-2 33-5 23-2 53 39-7 al2-5 38-2 48-2 153 
30 30 15 LAD) fs aeR. 2b 27-5 22-5} 33-7 2D) SF et ae. 46-7] al2-5 40 47-7 |54 
25-30 802357 1s... RE. 20 <AiSs. £4.08 28 23 39-7 22 53-1 42-2 13 40 47 55 
25 30 i ed tite Bad oe Oe ees 25 25 34-5 24-5 50-7 41-5 13 3 48-5 |56 
24-8 27:8 16-8 B-3 |. #22... 24-1 22°8 34-4 23°0 51-1 40-6 12-2 42-2 48-2 
30 30 20 Ee Be tee 23-3 24 31-4 24-6 52-8 43-7 12 42-4 48-9 157 
25 30 18) (ROL EL. 25 25 31-2 2b 51-7 40 al2-5 42-5 47-5 |58 
20-25 23=25 15 12 07 & F.O5.;.. 22-2 22:5 | . 33-9 20-4 47-7 37-4 al2-5 42-6 48-2 |59 
28-29 30 BG ooh. 2508. 2a F522 2 21-4 41-7 21-8 55-8 44.6 12 43-5 48-8 160 
18 25 15 A caleea. 26 24-9 21-2 33-6 23 47-5 37°5 12 40 47-8 161 
24-2 29-1 21-3 47-6 |. 5.8.... 23°2 22°5 39-2 23-8 46-0 49-1 413-1 47-6 50-7 
et 30 20 18 Te, £2.25. 23 25 39-5 25 57 49-3 Ue Oo Ag 50 62 
30 35 20 20) ql. He Ge.o» 5 25 27-5 30-1 25 45-8 40 al4-3 50 52 63 
30 35 25 20 5 PSS BAB 24-6 24-2 32-5 24-7 48-9 41-7 al4-3 50 54-4 |64 
25 30 «fee SL. Ss 15 eRe otek 22-5 22-5 41-5 21-7 40-5 35 all-1 45-9 49-3 165 
20 22-25 20 ed ee ee 19-3 18-6 44.2 22-6 40-9 37 al1-1 44.4 48 66 
20 26 MLSs BR <% ZO BT SoBe. 0:6 22-7 20 39-7 21 40-2 36-2 al4-3 47-4 50 67 
20 20. TPORSL she oe Beh hs Ae es 26-2 21-2 42 25 Bed, Vo ots seis al2-5 50 51-5 168 
iadas be Rettees.co Re @es2c 15 Be vse 22-5 21-2 44 25 52-5 41-2 a14-3 45-5 50 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























" at Canned Vegetables 
Fela we 2 
5 a = oo ee ae a 
: oo B a =r = ie 42 fae mn Bg 
Locality St ty 4 3 aN a S a te of os 
42 & = =a-8 ® oe g @ ns go _ 
Ln" font a 1 me rod tech Be 6&8 Sf 8 
Gee): —Gr'| wae tee | eel) ee | ee | See eel eye 
om BH ay | HEP] On om 2g Ee oe i 
ae os Se Voge 1s 28 3 8 5m Sa 5S 
2) faa oD) fy fa fant GS = Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33:8 7-7 18-2 4-9 6-3 10-5 12-5 15-7 15-9 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32°2 8-1 17-4 5:3 6-3 9-8 13-9 16-8 16-1 16-3 
1 Sy dneyr sen oe eee. bee. 33 8 16-6 5-2 6-6 10 12-9 16-5 16-5 16-5 
2—New Glasgow................. 32-5 8 17-1 5-1 5-9 9-7 13-4 16 15-4 15-6 
3—Amherstee eo ate ee cs ds 30-4 8 18-2 5-1 6-6 10 12-2 16-9 15-7 15-7 
4— Halifax. 98. eke! Loe 32-9 8 17-4 5 » 6:5 9-8 14-7 16-7 15-3 15-6 
5-—-Windsor ee eo isthe) Bes, 33 8-3 17-7 6-2 6-3 10 16-7 19 18-3 19 
G——Sror ete. See oe 81-6 8 17-2 5-2 6 9 13-5 15-5 15-1 15-4 
7—P..E.I.—Charlottetown.. 4 29-6 7-4 18 4-9 5-5 10-8 13-6 16-1 14-9 14-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 34-0 8-7 18-0 5-1 6:3 10-1 14-0 15-4 15-2 15-2 
S=WOne Gon Vee c.d: Bon ti.c be ee ke 34-3 8-7 18-1 5-4 6-5 12-1 13-8 15-8 15-3 15-3 
OS t-JOnnien...2. 0204, .) See 33 8-7 19 4-7 6-2 8-9 | , 12-5 14-6 14-6 14-5 
10—Fredericton....:.54..4) eek ee 33°8 8-7 17 5 6-1 9-8 14-7 14-3 14-2 14-4 
fi—Bathurst $2..... $0.02 bo ees 35 8-7 17-8 5-4 6-2 9-5 15 16-8 16-6 16-6 
Quebec (average)................... 31-1 6-4 17-7 4-9 6-4 9-4 13-1 14-2 15-7 15-1 
J2——Queheesf5. 2 eee ke ok ee 32°5 7:5 17-3 5 6-4 9-8 13-2 15-2 15-7 15-3 
3—Three Rivers.....355.., 8.6. 31-7 6 18-5 5-1 6-7 9-6 14 14-3 17-7 15-1 
14~—Shierbrooke... 03.570. .5228.. 33:7 | 6-6-7 17-2 4-9 6 9-7 13 14-2 15-6 14-7 
EDs SOLOl saa cite dod. ede eee. 30-3 6 17-8 4-5 5-8 9-6 12-1 14-6 15-8 16-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 27-3 5 16-5 4-4 6-8 9-3 12-8 13-6 14-5 14-5 
A SessOUR Seek cde. kee he. 29-3 |5-3-6-7 17 4-9 6-5 10 15 13-3 15-2 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31-7 6-7 18-7 5-5 6-7 8-3 13-6 14-9 18-1 16-4 
19-Montrenl is... .c.. 20s. sect. 82°6 [5-3-8 18-2 5 5-9 9-7 12-3 14 14-5 15 
7) Ved 3) 0 Bene a a Os 30-7 | 6-8 18 5 6-8 8-7 11-5 13-9 14-4 13-7 
Ontario (average)................... 34-0 3 17-6 4-4 6-2 11-0 12-9 15-0 14-8 15-6 
2A==CELR WE. Cieaieigs «Saab ee ee 34-4 |7-3-8 16-9 5:3 6:5 11-9 11-7 15-5 15-3 15-4 
22—Brockville............cece0000s 32-7 6-7 16-5 5 6 11 11-5 14-3 15-3 15-3 
Do—ISingstonit. <2. 4 block aoe ss 31-6 6-7 15 4-8 5-3 9-7 12 13-3 13 13-2 
2A~Bollevillec....cd. «8... Se. 31-9 | 6-6-7 17 4-4 5-2 10-7 12-9 14-7 14-7 14-4 
25—Peterborough.................. 33-4 7°3 16-4 4-6 5-5 11-1 12-2 14-1 13-9 14-1 
26Osha wa, 22% s. a0. chee cna. : 36-9 7-3 15-9 4-4 6-4 10-7 12-3 14-9 14-7 15-2 
21 Orillia. Pee Ge, Eee 34-3 6-7 18-5 4-8 6-4 10-8 13-8 15 14-5 15 
28=-"Toronte; o6...06.8 04.0... Re. 36-8 |6-7-7-3 18-1 4-8 6-1 10 11-8 15 14-7 15 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 36-9 7°3 18-4 5-2 6 10-6 13-4 15-5 17-2 16 
380—St. Catharines................. 33 7°3 17-2 4-8 5-4 11-7 12-7 14-8 14-2 14-4 
O1-— Hamil tw...) inten . ch doe. oe 73 18-4 4-4 6-2 11-7 12-7 15-1 14-9 14-8 
32—Brantiord?.....deenhio. n Bee. 34 =|6-7-8 16-8 4-2 5-5 11-8 12-9 14-4 14-2 14-3 
Bo Galt 4 SIee ia es oh Oe ee 35-9 7-3 18 4-3 6 12-3 13-6 15 14-8 14-8 
o4—-Guel phe 20.44 foe ok ee. 34-5 7°3 17-6 4-7 6-2 12-4 12-6 15-4 14-9 15-2 
385— Kitchener 34-6 6-7 18-1 4 5-4 11-4 12-2 14-5 14 14-4 
6—Woodstoek....5...84...50508... 32-5 |6°7-7-3 17 4-] 6 11-2 13-7 15 14-5 14-5 
Ol OtratiOrder sca dene ckoe hee. 32-4 7:3 19 4-2 6-6 12-7 13-1 15-5 15-7 15-5 
38=Bondomiiee...hescbis. bee ess. 33°2 |6°7-7-3 17-8 4-5 6 10-8 12-2 14-8 14-6 14-7 
30-—-St <TROMAaS.. faceees. bee. 31-9 |7°3-8-7 18-3 4-5 6-4 11-9 13-1 15-9 15-1 15-1 
A0—CNatbanrsis eee «sk eee 33°5 6-7 18 4:3 6 11-4 14-5 15-2 14-6 14-7 
41—Wiindsor 66. week oes. 32-4 | 8-9-3 18-2 4-6 5-8 10-9 13-5 14-5 14-7 15-1 
2 SATNIA:. eho. cals Leake ee. 36:3 |7°3-8 17-6 4-5 6-5 10-9 12-8 14-6 14-6 14-6 
483—Owen Sound................... 32°3 |6°7-7-3 18-2 3°9 5-4 10-1 12-3 15-4 15-4 15-4 
4A— North Bayics hess. .h bem s. 34-3 eo |b oewe 4-9 7 9-6 13 14-6 14-6 14-6 
45 Sud DULY Kes ws tees 2a oh eee. 33:7 | 8-8-7 17-5 5-2 7-7 10-3 15-5 14-9 14-5 15-4 
46——-Cobalt ifcsscctesnteee ch def. 36 8-3 17 5-2 7-7 11-3 13-3 17-9 17-3 18-3 
47 —TAMVININS: «inde SLR ees bon. cs 34 S31 le eee, 5 6-3 9-5 13 15-1 15-1 15 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32 8 19 5-3 7-4 11-3 15 15-2 14-9 15-2 
49—Port Arthurs oe0i8. 4 ee |. 34-8 6 19-6 5:3 6 9-4 12-2 15 14-7 15-7 
50—Fort William.................. 33-7 6 16-4 5 5-9 10-2 10-3 15 14-6 15-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-8 6-7 17-8 5-1 6-3 11-8 12-3 17-5 16-6 16-9 
§1—Winnipers? 04%. 22... Panes. 36-9 |6-°4-7 19 5-1 6-7 11-8 11-9 17-4 16-8 17 
82— Brandon yey. isecche eck ue ee. 34-7 |6°3-7 16-5 5 5-9 11-7 12-7 17-5 16-3 16-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 35-2 8-1 18-4 5-0 6-7 10-9 12:6 18-1 18-1 18-3 
3 R6giia. 20.264 eee hk dente. 34-8 | 8-8-4 16-2 4-8 7°3 11-6 12-2 17-9 18-1 17-8 
54—Prince Albert 35 co ial (Pe ag sc ee 4-8 6-9 8-6 12-5 18 18 18 
35-2 8 19 5-1 6-1 11-6 12-7 18 18-8 18-8 
35-9 8 20 5-3 6-3 11-6 13-1 18-5 17-5 18-5 
Alberta (average).................., 35-3 8-6 19-4 5:0 6-1 11-2 10-4 16-6 18-1 18-4 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 35-7 8-9 21-2 5 6-3 12-9 11-7 17-5 20-8 19-3 
58—Drumbheller.................... 36:7 8-9 18 5-1 6-6 11-7 10-3 16-4 17-1 17-9 
8 apres isis CaN ec ee ee E. 34-9 8 20:4 4-9 5-7 10-1 10-2 15-8 17-4 18-2 
G0=-Cal gary oN teak ss Lone te 84-3 8 19 5 5-9 11-3 10-1 16-9 18-5 19-1 
aT pthbridee ech NAY cb Merae re 35 8-10 18-2 5 6 9-8 9-7 16-5 16-5 17-5 
British Columbjia (average)......... 35-5 9-5 21-1 5-2 6-9 9-6 9-6 16-7 17-8 17-8 
O2——Permios: 622 oc6 5. Bisies wk ek 36-1 10 17°3 5-2 6-4 11-2 10-1 17-4 18-5 18-4 
O3—— Nelson. 6. .2k.8 0c is ih es. 37 10 18-3 5-4 6-8 9-8 10-5 17 19 19 
G4 Praill cae. ke oben as 35 9°3 18-7 4-9 5-5 9-7 9-5 15-7 18-4 18-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 35°6 |8-3-9-5 23°1 5-3 6-9 8-2 8-1 15-8 17-2 15-8 
66—Vancouver......40.os..6 ccc. 33°9 |8°3-9-5 22-2 5:3 6-4 8-8 9-1 14-7 16:5 15-8 
O/—NGCtOria st, . 2 Rees bees 35-6 10 24-4 5 7-2 9-2 9-2 15-7 16-2 15-9 
G8 Nanaimors....s.'F. estan bet 35 8-9 21-7 5-2 8 10 10 18-4 17-8 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-4 10 23-3 5-5 7:6 9-9 10-4 19-2 18-7 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples S 
gi] 4 ei al an ’ | é s 
a ao ° 2 ox = “ $ 
$ es Es ak ch or. 6 Be Z f Sg g 
Re: ir rd TLS: S— 3 3 2 ae 33 on as 
6 5 ; : 8: S is Q wm ~ We! FS Sis 365 
ae. >S we) 2 83 3H AS site a aro Lael 32 2 
~HS | 3 = °& | a 5 |e S88 |. og 8 3 8 a Ps 
Be ee le 8 he Ol eee ee ef |ags| £ | gz | ge | Bs | es 
m ‘aa 5 5 eo 52 Ea ‘3o0c 3 aN Sa oS & 
5 fo) ov Ay Sl Aj eS 5 3 3 si 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-1 7-5] 1-316 16-0 19-6 72-6 26-8 63-2 42-5 
10-5 7-5 | 1-127 15-3 19-1 13-8 26-8 66-1 40-7 
10-8 7-5 | 1-20 15-7 18-8 75°8 26°5 7k eg Me Ce 1 
il 7:8 1-31 14-4 19 81-7 26-7 57°5 39 2 
10-4 6-9 883 15-2 20 65 27 67 42-5 | 3 
10 7-6} 1-07 14:6 19-2 13 26-1 67°5 39-2 | 4 
10 (Me eee ea 17 19 ¢.Le5. #22: 30 70 45 5 
10-5 7-7) 1-17 15 18-5 73°7 24-6 64-3 37-7 | 6 
10-2 7°5 933 12-9 17-3 68 25-5 65 40 7 
16-2 7-6 84-0 14-5 18-8 73-2 26-8 60-3 45-8 
11-4 71 +853 15 18-9 75 27-8 58-3 50 8 
9-5 7 -966 13-3 17-7 64-5 25-5 58:7 36-7 | 9 
10 7:8 89 13-9 18-5 80 26-8 64 47-5 |10 
16 8-4 65 15-6 20 Bile leks QT eee terae Beas 49 /11 
10-5 8-3 | 1-207 17-3 17-9 77-0 26-8 68-9 41-4 
11-7 8:3 1-11 16-5 17-7 80-6 25 73°3 38-9 |12 
11-2 9-2} 1-27 19 17-8 84-2 28-4 72-4 41-2 13 
10-4 7-4] 1-13 17 17-7 75°8 26-9 65-8 40-5 |14 
j1-1 9:5 1-16 18 18-9 75 24-7 75 42-5 |15 
11 7-4 | 1-28 16:4 14 apes, ops PASe Na LR Oe 40-2 |16 
Bi ails ot thr devs 1-50 20 20) “Wits Roe 2 SUbe tani tied: « 50 17 
9-4 7-6} 1-20 16-7 17-2 80-7 ST Oar St ain oi 42-5 |18 
11-1 8-8 | 1-09 15-8 18 82-8 25-2 59-2 37-8 |19 
10:2 8-1} 1-125 16 20 60 25 67-5 38-6 |20 
11-3 7:7 | 1-188 15-8 19-9 71-8 26-6 60-9 39-0 
11-2 8-2 1-22 15-6 20-8 70 27-1 60-8 40-6 {21 
10:5 8-4 1-23 16-5 19 75 27°5 55 42-5 |22 
10-6 8-3] 1-16 15°5 18-5 78-3 23 58-3 38-8 123 
11-4 7-4} 1-19 14:6 19-7 76 26-6 61 37-6 |24 
11-5 7-3] 1-07 14-7 19-9 76°7 27°5 60-3 36-8 |25 
11-2 74 1-12 15-1 20-2 74:5 26:4 54 40-7 |26 
11-1 7-4 1-03 16:3 19-8 74 28°3 62:3 36°3 127 
10-9 } 7-5 | 1-11 15-5 20 71-1 25-4 61-6 37-3 |28 
12-2 7-7] 1-18 16-8 20-3 85 Dy (ol | inne ee oe 38-8 |29 
11-5 7:3 1-27 14-7 19-8 75 24-2 53 38-5 |30 
11-8 7-6 1-01 15 19-5 64-7 25-1 58 39-6 |31 
9-9 7°9 964 14-9 18-2 64:7 24-3 60 37-2 |32 
10:9 7-9 1-081 14-7 19-4 60 25-4 63°3 36-6 |33 
12-3 8-1 -978 14-6 18-3 56:7 27-2 59 35-5 134 
11-7 7-9 971 14-6 18-8 55 24 60 35°5 135 
10 if 983 15 16 74 25 55 35 36 
11-7 7-7 1-22 15-8 19-9 68-7 25-9 60 40-1 |37 
11:5 7 -986 14-5 19-3 77-5 26-1 62-5 36-9 |38 
12 8-8 -981 15 19-8 87-5 27-6 66 38-8 |39 
9-74~ 5:8 -978 15-2 19-7 84-2 27-5 69°3 36-8 |40 
12 5:8 1-07 15-1 18-9 65 26-3 58:3 38-8 |41 
ll 6-2 “99 16 19-2 70 26-6 75 36-8 |42 
9-7 6-9 1-32 15:8 20-7 69 27-2 67-5 39-2 143 
11-8 8 1-30 16:5 19-5 60 25-5 53°3 41 44 
11-4 9-5 1-45 18-5 20-5 78-6 28-6 68-7 42-5 |45 
13-6 9-6 1-72 20 22-2 85-4 30 70 47-7 |46 
11-2 8 1-64 17°6 21-2 70°7 26°2 57-7 40-7 |47 
9-6 9-4) 1-45 17-7 22-3 73°3 31-7 55 40 148 
13-3 7°8 1-46 16-2 22-2 69-4 27-5 62-8 41-9 |49 
11-9 7:2 1-50 15-7 22-7 63-7 27-1 58-1 41-2 |50 
12-0 6-6 1-310 16-6 20-7 69-4 27-1 61-3 44-1 
12-3 6-7 1-49 16:1 21-4 69-3 26-8 58-1 44-8 |51 
-11-6 6-5 1-13 a7) 20 69-5 27°3 64°5 43-3 152 
11-9 7:5 1-758 18-0 22-6 74:3 26-8 65-5 47-9 
12:3 7°5 1-88 17:3 22-6 72°8 27-1 67 47-4 |53 
12-5 8 1-99 19 22-5 75 28 63 50 54 
11-1 7:2 1-47 16-5 22-6 73°3 25°5 66-7 48-3 |55 
11-7 7-1 1-69 19-2 22-5 76 26°5 65-3 46 56 
12-1 6-1 1-728 17-0 20-4 32-7 27-3 65-6 49-2 
11-9 6-3 2-00 17-9 21-7 75-8 27°5 69 52 57 
13 6-7 2-17 17-5 20-8 75 26-7 65 48-3 158 
12-5 6-1 1-14 15:6 19-6 69°2 26-3 58-4 47-8 |59 
12-1 5:7 1-97 . 17°3 20 76 29-8 74:6 50-8 |60 
11-2 5:7 1-36 25 22 21-2 13-2 16-7 20 67-5 26 61-2 47 61 
10-7 6-8 | 1-864 36-2 30-3 23-2 12-5 15-5 19-1 71-7 26-9 63-6 49-8 
9-9 7:3 |» 1-85 OO sah | «slp eats 22-3 14-4 16 19-5 74 30-5 67-5 50 62 
11-8 7-1 2-18 48-7 25 25 12-6 16 20 75 27-5 63 51 63 
9-7 7-6 2-02 AO) Ba | hae ices 22-5 12-9 15-7 20 75 26-2 63-7 50 64 
9-7 6-2 1-50 28-3 per ee eee ae 11-7 14:8 17:8 68 26-1 60:1 45-5 |65 
11-2 5-8 1-60 28-8 36 20-5 11-8 13-7 17-7 64-4 23-9 57-1 45-8 |66 
11:6 6-3 1-83 35-7 35 24 10:7 14-2 17-9 70:7 26-1 61-2 47 67 
9-6 6-9 1-69 30 --sbeesorerebeors ers. 14-4 16-7 20 68-7 30 67-5 55 68 
12-4 7:2 2-10 Ah oii eatate 25 11-7 16-7 20 77°5 25 69 54 69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





























aS) < 
Sugar 3 : Z ty | 
A : x . Ss 
os - Ged = 2 -Q > = 
a[a¢/8 18 | gege]2 | 2) 8 | 8 | ge E 
Locality : ae earer: B 4 go-| 68 | 4 ga | 3s 5 Ze @ 
wes & 5 : ° 2 ~F sie Qag> [Sie a = 
225) 2a.) Fa | Bs eee| 4 | Sai ga ef | ad a4 gs 
eeelesles| 8 (ses] 8 [sk] 88 | ge | Be | o2 | Ss 
Rem BIO. Bl O& a16 ea 7 Hq f= @Q =I 
Oo lb oO la jo os a Ay 5 z R < 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cent $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-6 | 7-1 | 60-8 | 70-8 | 27-6 15-8 | 3-5 65-6 58-8 12-4 6-4 16-342 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-9 | 7-2 | 66-2 | 70-4 | 28-1 14-0 | 3-9 68-3 48-9 13-0 a1 16-188 
1—Sydney.... esc. sa dea 7-5 | 7-2 | 62-5 | 67-1 | 26-9 17-1 |] 3-8 74-8 63-3 12-8 G:ONiaae. 2, Se 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-8 | 7-3 | 66-7 | 73-8 | 30-4 13-1 | 3-3 66-4 37-2 13-1 [fect teed, St SaaS 
oA hersti Pe ccc cee k ee 7-91 7-5 | 62-2 | 69-2 | 26-7 13-7 | 4-4 61-7 35-7 12-4 6-8 17-50 
A—Halifax...3 85. sets eek 7-7) 6-8 | 68-7 | 70-1 | 28 14-7} 3:5 75 61 13-3 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
6—=Windsori: is... 2.088 8-5 | 7-5} 71-5 | 72-5 | 28:3 15 |e 4-5. fe) Ree 60 13-5 8 16-00 
6-ETUro eee sade ed 7-8 | 7 65-5 | 69-7 | 28-4 12 3-6 63-6 35-2 13 7 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-2} 6-7 | 62-5 | 63-2 | 25-7 14-3 | 3-6 59-7 40-2 13-7 6-1 |15-40-16-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-6 | 6-9 | 64-2 | 72-4 | 27-5 13-3 | 3-6 65-8 41-7 12-6 6-6 16-500 
8—Moncton: /).....4.324 8-1 | 7-5 | 65 74-4 | 29-7 13 3-8 68-8 44.7 14 6-1 |16-50-17-50g 
9—St.John...o0..... 40008 7-4] 6-7 | 65 65-8 | 26 13 3-5 70-8 41-7 12-6 6-8 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-7 | 6-9 | 64-2 | 74-4 | 27-8 14-1} 3-2 63-7 40 11-2 6-9 16-00 
11—Bathurst:8 29) 2.¢-. 7 6-4 | 62-5 | 75 26-6 13 3-8 60 40-5 12-4 6-5 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-1] 6-7 | 60-0 | 68-7 | 26-7 14-2 | 3-5 61-6 65-2 1-7 6-0 15-406 
19—-Quebee.2 see. 624-525 di 6-6 | 58-7 | 71-5 | 27-3 16-7 | 3-2 67-1 65 11 6-1 |15-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-6 | 7-1 | 60-5 | 72-5 | 25-9 14-1] 3-7 59-4 70 11-5 6-1 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 61-4 | 70 26-7 14-2] 3-3 57-8 60 10-8 5-9 |15-75-16-25 
LO-—=SOLel esas cca 7-4] 6-8 | 55-7 | 57-8 | 28-6 il 4-4 54-2 66 11 6-8 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-5 | 6-1 | 62-9 | 67-8 | 26-2 13-2 | 4 62-2 73°3 11-8 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
i= pt. Jobmses... 335365 7 6-7 | 61-7 | 68-3 | 25 14-5 | 3-1 60 70 15 6-7 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... (et | ee, 60-8 | 71-1 | 27-4 14:4] 3-5 60:8 57 ge | Wa a ae 16-00-16-50 
19—Montreal............. 6-8 | 6-5 | 59-5 | 68-9 | 26-6 15-7 | 3-2 64-5 65-9 10-6 5-9 16-40 
ZO ELL eee ihe ae a 39 7-1 | 6-8 | 59 70 26-6 13:7 | 3-3 68 60 11 5-9 15-75 
Ontario (avaerage)......... 7-5 | ZL | 62-2 | 72-9 | 26-6 14:0 | 3-4 67-0 59-8 1i-4 6-2 15-858 
24> OUAWAMN ees bachee 7 6-7 | 62 71-7 | 27-5 14-2} 3-2 78-7 58-7 11-5 6-7 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7-5 | 6-5 | 55 75 27-5 13 4 70 55 11 7h 15-25 
239—Kineston..:....2..565 6-9 | 6:5 | 58-7 | 68-9 | 26-1 12 3:8 67-5 54 11-1 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7-71 7-5 | 65 71 26 14-1} 3-5 63-1 63-3 10-7 6-2 {15-00-15 -50 
25—Peterborough........ (ices |e; 62-7 | 70-3 | 25-4 14-5 | 3-3 64-1 53 10-4 6-1 15-75 
26—Oshawa.:.)........6> 7-7 | 7-2 | 66-7 | 75-6 | 25-1 12-7 | 2-8 69-2 60 11-3 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
20-—Orillia eee s ea... os 7-6) 7-1 | 67-5 | 70-8 | 24-5 14-2 | 3-8 69 52 12 5-9 |16-00-16-50 
25 LOrontOm ee. seaside: 6-9 | 6-9 | 62-9 | 73-2 | 25-2 12-4} 3-3 69-6 50-6 9-9 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-5 | 6-9 | 64-5 | 77-5 | 26-4 15-8 | 3-8 72 70 Lia 6:3 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... C2 FE 60-7 | 72-6 | 25-2 13-3 | 3-2 71 55 11-5 6 |14-00-15-00g 
31—Hamiltone)sss.5)6.3. 7-3 | 7-1 | 62-1 | 73-8 | 25-6 12:2 | 3-2 67-3 57-5 10-2 6°3 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-9 | 6-8 | 61-5 | 72-6 | 26-2 13-1 | 2-9 68-3 64-3 10-9 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
3a-— Galt ino; Mores ids eet 7-5 | 7:4 | 62-1 | 70-6 | 25 13-7 | 3-2 62-5 66-7 10 6-2 |15-50-16-00 
34—Guelph............... a 6-8 | 57-9 | 74-3 | 25-9 13-3 | 3-4 69-3 66 10-2 6-6 {15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener...........: 7-2) 7-2) 58 | 70-4 | 25-5 12-6} 3-2 65-8 58-3 10 6-8 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... Z 6-7 | 62-5 | 70 25 T2513 65 55 10 6 15-50 
3i—Stratiord 0 2..s.6a08.: re fora | ey 59-4 | 73-3 | 28-3 13°3 | 3-2 75 57-1 10-4 6 |15-50-16-00 
39 WLONGON.. siecsaeme oot 7-3 | 7-2 | 66-2 | 74 26-4 14-4] 3-1 66:5 50 10-5 5-6 ~ 16-00 
39—St, Thomas: -:25)6..° 7-9 | 7-6 | 63-8 | 74-6 | 27-3 14-3 | 3-6 69-5 60 11-6 6-1 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham.......... ~.-| 6°61] 6-3 | 55-5 | 67-8 | 25 13-9 | 3-6 65 72-5 11-3 5 15-00 
41—Windsore..:...c40n08 6-8} 6-61] 60-5 | 73 26-4 14-2 | 3-6 63-6 56:7 10-4 6 |15-50-16-00g 
49—Sarniatee Verse dene: 8-1] 7-9 | 66 74 25 14-2715 3-3 67 66-2 10-4 7-1 16-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... (EAS | avi 67-1 | 75 28 12-5 | 3-5 61-7 56 11 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 7-3 | 6-9 | 70 72 25-6 15-6 | 3-8 68 60 15 6-1 16-50 
45—Sudbury...........-% 8:2 | 7-7 | 66-2 | 74-7 | 30 18 3-8 66 70 15 6-3 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt............... 9 8-1 | 65-8 | 74-6 | 32-1 15-4} 3-9 68 56-7 14-6 6°7 18-00 
47—Timmins). 0s... scdeees 8:2 | 7-5 | 60 72-5 | 28-3 LOPOnle Ocoee. tee erin ae ee 12-5 6-6 |18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2 | 8-2 | 60 76 25 16 3-7 56-7 65 14 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7-6 | 55 71-2 | 29-6 15-2] 3 63-6 62 12-2 7-5 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7:8 | 7-5 | 61-8 | 75 29-5 14-8} 3-1 61-2 62-5 10-7 5-8 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 8:0) 7-7 | 55-7 | 67-5 | 28-7 13-9 | 3-0 59-7 55-0 12-1 6-9 20-750 
51—Winnipeg. .2.......:.. 8:3} 8 55-5 | 69-1 | 28-3 13-2 | 3-2 59-3 51-7 12-5 6-3 19-50 
D2—Brandon, ona eee 7:7 | 7-4 | 55-8 | 65-8 | 29-1 14-6 | 2-7 60 58-3 11-7 7:5 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-8 | 7:5 | 57-2 | 73-1 | 29-7 21:0 | 3-2 67-9 62-8 14-8 6-5 23-625 
OG ORIN Ase eee we a he oe 7-8 | 7-7 | 58-6 | 71-4 | 29-7 | al18-8} 2-9 68-7 60 15 5-8 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8 7-7 | 53 76 31 a22-5 | 3-6 68 60 15 12 Nie ae ce Rea 
DO ASKATOOM ss cota 7:41 7 55 71-9 | 28-6 | a22 3-1 65 61 14 5-3 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1 | ~ 7-5 | 62-1 |) 738-1) (929-4 |" a20°7 | 3 70 70 15 Tb A ee eee 
Alberta (average).......... 8-4] 7-7 | 58-8 | 67-6 | 29-7 18-9 | 3-2 63-9 62-9 14-6 Ce) See eae oe 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-4 | 7-7 | 55 69-6 | 29-8 | a20-2 | 3-6 67-5 72-5 15-8 5-4 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-7 | 8-7 | 48-3 | 66-7 | 31-7 | a22-5 | 3-5 66-7 62 15 D3 tices eee 
59—Edmonton..... ee bee 8-1 | 7-5 | 55-1 | 65-4 | 28-1 | al7-3 | 3-1 67 56-1 14 7 SS et eee 
GO =Caleary vaca. se anuee 8:2 | 7-5 | 57-9 | 69-1 | 29-4 | al6-9 | 2-9 53-1 62-5 13-4 62 ee eS 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-6 | 6:9 | 52-5 | 67-1 | 29-5 | al7-5 | 2-9 65 61-2 14-7 O50 Whe eg ene he 
British Columbia (average)| 7-6 | 7:2 | 58-0 | 67-5 | 29-4 22-9 | 3-6 65-5 62-7 13-5 Css eee 
62—Werniey.s 5. sec. ede tee O°OT Ale eo Ol 68-5 | 28 a20 SSE ol Petohex rer ee 60 13-1 Digit eo eke, 
G3—= Nelson ns S20. eoocudace COS Ted | 56 74 29 a25 3°7 66 62 15 RAS te oe eee 
OF Prayer ie Acee 8 7-6 | 61-2 | 70°8 | 27-5 | a27-5 | 3-6 63-7 70 13-2 thee Stent 
65—New Westminster....} 6:9 | 6-7 | 55-6 | 62:5 | 29-7] a20-3 |] 3-9 63-2 60 13-7 B23: [cee ae ice 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8 | 6:4 | 55-8 | 64:4 | 28-4} al8-7] 3-1 62-2 50-7 10-9 O:31eore eee 
Gi—Victorial esses dae: 7:21 6:7 | 58 64-6 | 29-8 | a21-:1] 3:4 65:8 58-6 12-4 LST nse 9A cre ot 
GSS AUAIMO Lies. aes Ted Wie | O26 5h eGo SLi) B20%0) |e Sal, 71:7 65 15 Bia cl hee eee ee eee 
69—Prince Rupert........ (One d 54-2 | 70 30-8 | a27 3°5 66-1 75 15 ey ine cane eee rane 





_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
others $40-$60. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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g ale ae ae ey 
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oy Pain S © - < 2 |e] BEROVS oH SO AS 
Ico] ons Vise) Steue) sau a Z ORe SR (CEASE! 
O88 H@e & Qe SO wr > an hoes Oo or ) 
<8 | 288 | 88 | 2388 S88 | @ ($5) Bessa |Rxe Sse 
Th ro LELy ~~, Base aq |S8 Rec8R S2So8u. 
EE a2 2 = 8 eos moa 8 |eal sSdgeeleasges 
ee) en) on) R = 0 ls |a a 
$ $ $ $ CF Cc. $ 
12-132 14-632 8-826 10-994 9-642 | 31-1 |11-6 27-7793 19-933 
9-400 10-250 6-300 6-959 6-250 | 33-3 |12-¢ 22-417 14-917 
6-00 7-00 5-00 OS00 eee geass 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 
Peete chet « [Peek saoatlh, eats wee aaiees Me REE: c8-00 c6-00 32 10 20-00 14:00 
9-00 10-00 at | [eee Bae a 6-00 | 382 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 
14-00 15-00 7°00 8-00 8-00 | 85 |11-2/30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-00 9-50 5-50 S00 as tecnes, doe exe 35 |12  [20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 32 12 |20-00-28-00 }15-00-17-00 
9-00 10-00 ° 6:75 7:50 c7-50 30 15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 
9-875 an 6-750 8-250 7:659 | 31-3 |11-8 27-800 19-250 
213-00 g8-00 27-00 Rah i | RR eae, Soe oo £32-35|12 |30-00- 45-00 |20-00-25-00 
11- 75-14: 00 |13. 60. 16.00}14- 1D. 00 6: 00-8: 00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 {80-33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
13-00 9-00 10-00 i OO Mahe cistaakh urdace c4:80-6-40 | 30 (413 25-00 18-00 
8-00 10-00 6-00 SrOOT [cart {Pee 30 = }12 18-00 15-00 
14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-3 |10-7 23-333 15-188 
c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 3 10-7)2700=35-007|>.0 2... 
10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 |10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 
12-00 14-00 $-00 11-00 16-00 {27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 
cl16.00-18.671¢17-33-20-00} 10-67 €13 +33 10-00 | 30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
CLOPOR ee ete we CIZ 200 Fenton ee 26 = {10-7)18-00-22-00 }11-00-13-00 
15-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 |26-28 |10 |28-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
CS Te et 500) ee 5 eo ae c10-50 c6-00 30 15 15-00 10-00 
14.00-16.00/16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00]12-00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 {10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 
16-00 c17-23 7:00 8-00 9-00 | 28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-09 
13-194 15-999 9-819 12-310 11-406 | 29-1 |10- 29-196 21-317 
13-00 15-00 8:00 10-00 7:50 | 80 1/13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
sytibey. 2 C1260 Hime reyes c14-80 |............] 80 {10 [18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 
14-00 16:00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 25 {10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 83 1/10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
cr Be ae or Ae al (a Rs Sis i Netra Oa Lee een RP SIRE 2500-40-00 |20-00-30-00 
11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7:72 | 30 {10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 
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g g g g g g30 110 |{25-00-30-00 {18-00-23 -00 
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14-00 16-00 12-00 14:00 c12-00 | 27 |10 25:00 |16-00-20-00 
14-00 15-00 10-00 OO tes tates sey 27 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 
16-00 18-00 12-00 LE Ue cre, eee, Sane 26-30 | 8-3]35-00-40-00 125-00-30-00 
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SPs 20S 00 |S no 8. TESTO] Rm cmap fe 8-3]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 
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Penal. aie 1600.54) ise 10-00 10-00 | 80 /|10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 
12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 9-7)15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
10-00 12-00 8-00 BS0OR OS. MRE ee 35 |11-7/380-00-35-00 |18-00-20-09 
ae 015-00-17-25]........../e10-50-15-00 127 OE oles | Lo n 25-00 
13-00 c15-00 13:00 {cl2-00-15-00]............ 27-30 15 22-00 14-00 
TAR ote 15:00 |7-00-7-50 12-0000... 234... sseeasS 8 p 25-00-35 -00 
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10-50 c12-00 10-00 CLIE-DO ae. ok. eee 35 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
10-00 11-00 8-50 SODd . eee. 30 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
12-000 12-759 9-250 10-125 8-500 | 32-5 |13-5 35-000 24-590 
Bs one canal ae ee en paeadi 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 80 |12 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 385 |15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 
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Fee Pee 14-00 11-00 {10-00-12-00 13:00 | 35 {15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 
16-50 i8-00 5-00 6250 4) ee. fen es 35 ~=—- J 11-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 [380-35 |15 35-00 25-00 
OEP. Ac CPSC TES O02 Panes ee c14-00 c14:00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 
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g g g g g {11-7 25:00 |18-00-20-00 
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ate Mises KEN: doers Ais os 9-500 10-417 5-398 | 336-2 |13-5 26-259 20-625 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. Feb. 
com- 1926 | 1927.| 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 
All commodities....:..... 502 64-0] 127-4] 155-9] 110-0] 97-3] 98-0] 99-4] 102-6] 102-1] 97-6] 96:8] 94-5) 95-7 
I. Vegetable Products 124 58-11 127-9] 167-0] 103-5} 86-2] 83-7} 89-2] 100-6] 102-7] 95-7} 95-4) 87-4] 90-2 
II. Animals and tneir 
Productstseie:.. «.. 74 70-9| 127-1] 145-1] 109-6] 96-0] 95-0] 91-8] 100-3] 101-9] 100-0] 105-6} 106-5) 108-2 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products. . 60 58-2| 157-1] 176-6] 96-0] 101-7| 116-9] 117-9] 112-5] 103-6] 94-7] 94:3] 93-2) 93-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Pro- ' 
ducts and Paper. . 44 63-9} 89-1] 154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 113-0} 105-9] 101-6] 100-7] 98-4] 98-5] 98-0] 98-2 
V. Iron and its Pro- 
Guactsisnso: Cae: 39 68-9] 156-7| 168-4] 128-0] 104-6] 115-8] 111-0] 104-5] 100-8] 97-4) 94:1] 93-3) 93-3 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products 15 98-4| 141-9| 135-5] 97-0] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8] 103-9} 105-5) 94-0) 88-8) 93-6) 95-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8| 82-3] 112-2] 116-6] 107-0] 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 101-3} 102-8} 94-2} 94-4) 93-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Al- . 
; lied Products..... 73 63-4| 118-7! 141-5] 117-0] 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 101-1} 99-3] 96-2) 94-4] 94-4 
| 








(Continued from page 341) 

Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1918 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in the price of beef continued, 
sirloin steak being up from an average of 34.7 
cents per pound in January to 34.9 cents in 
February; round steak from 29.6 cents per 
pound in January to 29.9 cents in February ; 
shoulder roast from 21.6 cents per pound in 
January to 21.7 cents in February; and stew- 
ing beef from 17.1 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 17.3 cents in February. Veal and mut- 
ton were also higher, the former being up in 

~the average from 23.9 cents per pound in 
January to 24.3 cents in February and the 
latter from 30.1 cents per pound in January 
to 30.5 cents in February. Fresh pork rose 
from 27.2 cents per pound in January to 27.5 
cents in February. Bacon was down from an 
average price of 38.4 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 37.8 cents in February and ham from 
59.3 cents per pound in January to 58.8 cents 
in February. In fresh fish cod steak advanced 
slightly, while halibut and whitefish were 
somewhat lower. Lard was slightly higher, 
averaging 22.5 cents per pound. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline 


in all localities, fresh being down from an 
average of 60.2 cents per dozen in January 
to 49.7 cents in February and cooking from 
48.4 cents per dozen in January to 41.4 cents 
in February. Milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 12.5 cents per quart. Butter 
and cheese were steady. = 





No changes were reported in bread, the 
price averaging 7.7 cents per pound. Flour 
was slightly lower at an average price of 4.9 
cents per pound. Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Beans were again higher, aver- 
aging 11.1 cents per pound in February, as 
compared with 10.6 cents in January. Onions 
rose from an average of 7.1 cents per pound 
in January to 7.5 cents in February. Potatoes 
were slightly higher, averaging $1.32 per 
ninety pounds, as compared with $1.28 in 
January. Increases in the western provinces 
were substantial but these were partly offset 
by lower prices in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. Evaporated apples were slightly 
higher at an average price of 20.8 cents per 
pound. Prunes, raisins and currants showed 
little change. Anthracite coal was unchanged 
at an average price of $16.34 per ton. Bitu- 
minous coal was also little changed, averaging 
$10.09 per ton. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially higher 
levels during February, No. 1 Manitoba nor- 
thern cash wheat, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam basis, averaging $1.27 per bushel, as 
compared with $1.21 in January. The low 
price for the month was $1.243, reached on 
the 5th, and the high $1.314 reached on the 
20th. A strong European demand was said 
to be the chief factor tending toward higher 
prices. Coarse grains followed the trend in 
wheat, western barley at Winnipeg advancing 
from 724 cents per bushel to 77} cents; west- 
ern oats from 68 cents per bushel to 73% 
cents; rye from $1.034 per bushel to $1.124; 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fue 
_- Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-} All 
ight ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 11 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136} 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158} 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
‘June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar 1020.05, 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 sok. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921,... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 j— 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 |... 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Janaelg2ze.s’. 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Heby «1927.0..¢ 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 19274... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 5... 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dees 1927%. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 | - 156 |-. 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 Nay 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jain 192928 2 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


corn at Toronto from $1.07 per bushel to 
$1.11; and flax seed at Winnipeg from $1.92 
per bushel to $2.05. Flour prices moved in 
sympathy with wheat, advancing at Toronto 
from $7.23 per barrel to $7.50. Oatmeal at 
Toronto rose from $4.13 per ninety-eight 
pounds to $4.46 and rolled oats from $3.75 
per ninety pounds to $4.05. Bran was up from 
$34.09 per ton to $34.25 and shorts from $34.09 
per ton to $35.50. Raw sugar at New York 
fell from $2.03 per hundred pounds to $1.97. 
Oranges at Toronto declined from $5.90 per 
case to $4.97. Ceylon rubber advanced from 
204 cents per pound to 24 cents. Prince Ed- 
ward Island potatoes at Charlottetown fell 
from 50-60 cents per bag to 35-40 cents. On- 
tario potatoes at Toronto were down from 74 
cents per bag to 714 cents. Baled hay at 
Toronto was down from $14.50-$16 per ton to 
$13-$15. Raw linseed oil advanced from 75 
cents per gallon to 84 cents. Turpentine at 
Montreal declined from 95.6 cents per gallon 
to 91.1 cents. Good steers at Toronto fell 
from $9.93 per hundred pounds to $9.27 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.73 per hundred pounds 
to $8.20. Good calves at Toronto declined 
from $16.10 per hundred pounds to $15.49. 
Hogs rose from $10.31 per hundred pounds at 
Toronto to $11.08 and at Montreal from 
$10.90 per hundred pounds to $11.41. Dressed 
pork at Montreal advanced from 174 cents 
per pound to 184 cents and bacon at Toronto 
was up from 24 cents per pound to 254 cents. 
The long downward movement in the price of 
hides continued, beef hides being down from 
17-195 cents per pound to 14-154 cents; calf 
skins from 20-21 cents per pound to 16-17 
cents; and sheep skins from $3.25-$3.40 per 
skin to $2.50-$2.60. Harness leather fell from 
53 cents per pound to 52 cents. In butter 
prices creamery prints at Montreal were 
slightly higher at 43.9 cents per pound and 
at Toronto at 44.7 cents per pound. Eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 47.6 cents per dozen 
to 49.4 cents and at Toronto from 46.7 cents 
per dozen to 47.9 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York averaged 20.2 cents per pound, the same 
price as in January. In non-ferrous metals 
copper rose from $18.42 per hundred pounds 
to $19.64, copper sheets from 29.9 cents per 
pound to 31.7 cents, and copper wire from 
$16.15 per hundred pounds to $18. Lead rose 
from $6.43 per hundred pounds to $6.58 and 
tin ingots from 513 cents per pound to 52 
cents. Silver was down from 57 cents per 
ounce to 56.2 cents. Gasoline was down 1 
cent per gallon, at Montreal to 204 cents, at 
Toronto to 194 cents, at Winnipeg to 214 
cents and at Calgary to 223 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 


official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all eases. 

, Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1913=100, was 
138°3 for January, an advance of 0-1 per cent 
over the previous month. Foods declined 0-4 
per cent owing to a decline in meat and fish, 
while cereals and other foods were practically 
unchanged. Industrial materials advanced 0-4 
per cent with slight advances in all groups 
with the exception of cotton which fell 
slighitly. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 117-0 at the end of January, a decline 
of 0-8 per cent from December. Food de- 
clined 0:8 per cent owing to a drop of 2-6 per 
cent in animal food, reductions being shown in 
the prices of mutton, butter and bacon, al- 
though beef and pork were somewhat ad- 
vaneed. Vegetable and other foods advanced 
with higher prices for maize, oats and wheat. 
Industrial materials declined 0-7 per cent, falls 
in textiles and sundries being partly offset by 
an advance in minerals, chiefly copper. — 

Cost or Lrivinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 165 at February 1, a drop of two 
points or 1:2 per cent from the previous 
month. Food declined 1:9 per cent due chiefly 
to lower prices for eggs, bacon, fish, butter and 
cheese. There was a small advance in fuel 
and light. Other groups were unchanged. 


Irish Free State 


Cost or Livinae.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 177 for 
January, a rise of one point from October. 
Food rose two points owing chiefly to a higher 
price for butter. There was also a slight in- 
crease in fuel and light; clothing was prac- 
tically unchanged. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber on the base 1913=100, was 151 for Janu- 
ary, which is the same figure as for December. 
The only notable change was a decline of 5 
per cent in animal foods. Other groups showed 
only slight variations. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 644 for January, an advance of 1:1 per 
cent over tthe December level. Both foods 
and industrial materials rose slightly. In foods, 
the chief advance was in the vegetable group, 
in industrial materials, textiles showed the 
greatest. advance. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices-—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1918=100, was 496°35 for January, as 
compared with 496-57 for December. Foods 
were practically unchanged. Of the industrial 
materials, chemical products, minerals and 
metals and construction materials advanced, 
while textiles, miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
ducts and miscellaneous products declined. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 149 for No- 
vember, a decline of one point from October. 
Foods declined from 157 to 153, showing de- 
clines in all groups except pulses. Non-foods 
as a whole were unchanged, advances in tex- 
tiles other than cotton, hides and skins and 
miscellaneous industrial maiterials being offset 
by declines in raw cotton and metals; oilseeds 
and cotton manufactures were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914—100, was 148 for Decem- 
ber, an advance of one point for the month. 
Foods advanced one point, advances in cereals 
being partly offset by a small decline in pulses 
and other articles of food; clothing advanced 
slightly while fuel and lighting and house rent 
were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 97:2 for January as compared 
with 96-7 for December. The most notable 
advance was in farm products which showed 
an advance of over 2 per cent, owing to in- 
creases In grains, hogs, sheep and lambs, poul- 
try and potatoes, although beef cattle, cotton 
and eggs were cheaper. Foods also advanced. 
There were small declines in hides and leather 
products, fuel and lighting, building materials 
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and chemicals and drugs; on the other hand, 
textile products, metals and metal products, 
house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts advanced. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
commodity prices, on the base 1913=100, was 
146-7 for February, showing a slight decline 
for the month. There were no marked changes; 
advances in food products, metals, building 
materials and miscellaneous products were off- 
set by declines in farm products, textile pro- 
ducts, and fuels; chemicals were unchanged. 


Cest or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 160-9 for January, a 
decline of 0-7 per cent. Every group showed 
slight decline, the principal ones being in food 
and clothing. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 160:6 for 
January, aS compared with 160-0 for Decem- 
ber. Food and clothing declined, while shelter, 
fuel and light and sundries advanced. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1928 


J} Be accompanying tables provide an an- 

alysis of the fatal accidents to work- 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1928, ac- 
cording to causes, provinces and months, as 
well as by industries. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
the period covered and certain particulars as 
to each, appeared in the Lasour Gazerte for 
May, August and November, 1928, and Feb- 
ruary, 1929. The tables include such fatalities 
from industrial diseases as are listed with fatal 
accidents by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Railway Commissioners, the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia; the Ontario Factory Inspector; the On- 
tario Railway and Municipal Board; the 
Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
tries; and the British Columbia Department 
of Mines. Reports were also received from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrn, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. On the whole, 
however, most of the information obtained 
from this source is used merely to supple- 
ment information received from _ official 
sources. ~ 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,632, the fatalities being at- 
tributed to the various industries in the fol- 
lowing proportions: transportation and public 
utilities, 381, or 23.3 per cent of the total; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
250, or 15.3 per cent; construction, 246, or 
15.1 per cent; agriculture, 198, or 11.8 per 
cent; manufacturing, 192, or 11.8 per cent; 
logging, 166, or 10.2 per cent; service, 99, or 
6.1 per cent; trade, 62, or 3.8 per cent; fishing 
and trapping, 48, or 2.6 per cent. 

The tables also include summary figures 
for 1927, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 
1928, by the inclusion of accidents occurring 
in 1927, reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. These accidents 
were shown in detail in the supplementary 
lists in the Lasour Gazette for May, August 
and November, 1928, and February, 1929. The 
figures for 1928, being to some extent still 
incomplete, are accordingly to some extent 
not comparable with the completed figures 
for 1927. In some industries where consider- 
able changes in the figures from year to year 
appear, these can be attributed to particular 
occurrences. For example, in the mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying group, the 
increase in the number of fatalities to 250 
include 39 miners who were suffocated in a 
fire at Hollinger mine in February. On the 
other hand the decrease in fatalities to 43 in 
fishing and trapping is explained by the fact 
that the 125 fatalities in 1927 included 90 
fishermen who were lost in a storm off Nova 
Scotia. In agriculture there was an increase 
from 162 to 193 fatal accidents; in manufac- 
turing from 153 to 192; in construction from 

(Continued on page 354) 
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TABLE 1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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cidents thus caused, 126, were due to persons 
being struck or run over by or crushed by or 
between cars and engines. (82 of these victims 
being engaged in the industry steam rail- 


(Continued from page 361) 
189 to 246; in transportation and public utili- 
ties from 322 to 381; in trade from 27 to 62; 
all of which may be attributed in part to 


an increase in employment in these industries 
for the year. 


Fatalities by Causes - 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
502, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and 
other power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, 
as well as accidents caused by moving im- 
plements (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. The largest number of ac- 


ways) ; 99 were in connection with water craft 
(25 of which being in fishing and trapping and 
37 in water transportation); 67 were due to 
derailments and collisions (35 in steam rail- 
ways); 14 to falling from or in cars or en- 
gines (11 in steam railways); while mine and 
quarry cars caused 19; 91 were caused by 
automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements; while animal-drawn vehicles and 


implements caused 76 (accidents primarily 
caused by animals being classified elsewhere) ; 


and aircraft caused 10 fatalities. 

Next in order as a cause of fatalities came 
“falls of persons,” which caused 287, including 
103 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, ete. 
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(some of which resulted in drowning), 99 falls 
from elevations, 17 from ladders, 9 into holds 
of vessels, 10 falls on the level, 19 from loads, 
etc., 14 due to collapse of support, 4 on sharp 
objects, 6 down stairs and inclines, and 6 into 
tanks, vats, kilns, etc. 


“Dangerous substances” caused 259 fatali- 
ties, of which 87 were due to explosive sub- 
stances, 49 to electric current, 44 to hot and 
inflammable substances and flames, 39 to gas 
fumes, etc., 31 to conflagrations, and 12 to 
steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed 
alr. 

Fatalities numbering 163 were caused by 
“falling objects,’ of which 66 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 39 to objects falling 
in mines and quarries, 25 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 15 to breaking 
or loosening of straps, cables, etc., 7 to col- 


“ 


lapse of structures, and 11 to other falling 
objects. 

There were 38 fatalities caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects, of which 
5 were due to striking against objects and 
33 to being struck by objects. ‘There were 
58 due to working machines, 36 to prime 
movers, and 28 to hoisting apparatus, There 
were 55 accidents caused by handling of heavy 
or sharp objects and 6 by the use of tools. 
Animals caused 28 fatalities including 19 
caused by horses. 

The category “other causes” includes 172 
fatalities, of which 17 were deaths following 
infection, 53 due to industrial diseases, 12 to 
drowning, of which no particulars were avail- 
able, 4 to shooting and violence, 50 to cave- 
ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 26 to lightning, 
frost, storms, sunstroke, and 10 accidents of 
which no particulars were available. 
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For particulars of accidents, see quarterly statements in 
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din another country. 
The Labour Gazette for May, August 
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(b) Revised figures for 1927. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal industrial acci- 
dents according to provinces shows that the 
largest number, 620, occurred in Ontario. 
There were 302 in Quebec, 281 in British 
Columbia, 104 in Nova Scotia, 98 in Alberta, 
84 in Manitoba, 76 in Saskatchewan, 57 in 
New Brunswick, 8 in Prince Edward Island 
and 2 in Yukon and North West Territories. 
In Ontario, the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in the group, transportation and 
public utilities, where there were 139, with 114 
in construction, 98 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 88 in manufacturing, 
59 in agriculture, 48 in service, 40 in logging, 
26 in trade and 13 in fishing and trapping. 
In Quebec, the largest number, 93, was also 
in transportation and public utilities, with 68 
in construction, 46 in manufacturing, 25 in 
logging, 23 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 21 in service, 11 in trade and 
3 in fishing and trapping. In Nova Scotia 
and Alberta, there were respectively 32 and 
97 mining fatalities, and no other industry 
suffered so many fatalities in these provinces. 
In British Columbia, there were 81 fatalities 
in logging, 60 in transportation and public 
utilities, 53 in mining, etc. In Saskatchewan 
the greater proportion of accidents, 47, oc- 
curred in agriculture, while in Manitoba the 
largest number, 25, was in transportation and 
public utilties. 


Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in October, when 
there were 180, the average per month being 
136. The low point for the year, 87, was 
reached in March. This table gives estimates 
of the number of employees in certain indus- 
tries, the latest figures available being given 
in each case. The frequency of fatalities for 
the industries for which estimates were avail- 
able was highest for logging, being 4.2 per 
thousand for the year, and second for mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, being 3.0 
per thousand. Construction accidents showed 
a frequency of 1.3 per thousand, and manu- 
facturing 0.3 per thousand. The total num- 
ber of employees in the group transportation 
and public utilities, is not available, but for 
water transportation the ratio was 3.8 per 
thousand, for steam railways 1.0, for street 
and electric railways 0.9, for local transporta- 
tion 0.9, and for electricity and gas 2.0 per 
thousand. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADAIN 1928, BY MONTHS ANDINDUSTRIES 
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(a) Census of 1921. 


(c) Annual census of industry 1927. 


(b) Annual census of industry 1926. 





(d) Fishermen only, 1927. 





(e) Revised figures for 1927. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Non-incorporated Unions May Not be Sued 


In the Superior Court, Montreal, on March 
5, Mr. Justice Constantineau dismissed three 
actions instituted by clothing firms against the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and three of its officers, on the ground that no 
provision exists in law for taking action against 
an unincorporated body. The actions arose 
out of the clothing workers’ strike of 1926, 
when the clothing manufacturers claimed 
damages because of the actions of picketing 
strikers. Notice of appeal has been given by 
the- plaintiffs. 

The three actions were entered on August 
27, 1926, Society Brand Clothes Limited, claim- 
ing $15,000; Samuel Hart and Company, Limi- 
ted, claiming $10,000, and the International 
Tailoring Company, Limited, $3,000. The alle- 
gations in each case were to the effect that 
the plaintiffs, doing business in Montreal as 
clothing manufacturers, were subjected to a 
strike organized on July 24, 1926, by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. It was 
claimed that by intimidation the union pre- 
vented employees of the plaintiffs from going 
to their work; that the union organized a 
picketing system near the factories and houses 
of employees, and that the employees, in go- 
ing to and from their work, were molested 
and intimidated by the agents of the union. At 
the same time the plaintiffs sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the union from using such 
methods. The issue was really the right of 
the union to “picket” the factories during a 
strike. 

The union and its officers, who were sued 
personally, pleaded in defence that the work- 
ers had the right to strike and that this strike 
was conducted peacefully. If there was 
trouble, they claimed, it was due to the action 
of the plaintiff’s employees. 

An interim injunction was issued by Mr. 
Justice P. Demers on August 27, 1926, and on 
October 4 an interlocutory injunction was 
issued enjoining the union from “picketing.” 
The hearing was delayed for some time be- 
cause it was necessary to send a rogatory com- 
mission to New York to take the evidence of 
Joseph Schlossberg, treasurer of the union, 
and others, and on February 4 and 5 of this 
year the case was argued before Mr. Justice 
Cousineau. 

In this judgment Mr. Justice Cousineau re- 
viewed the facts of the case, pointing out that 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America is a union comprising 125,000 mem- 
bers in Canada and the United States. When 


the strike was declared, His Lordship stated, 
it was incumbent upon the local officers of the 
union to further it and to take steps towards 
its success. The plaintiffs employed a con- 
siderable number of men without caring 
whether they were members of the union or 
not. “None of the employees,” he continued, 
“had complained about the conditions of their 
work and the strike was declared without any 
notice being given to the plaintiffs. In order 
to bring about the success of the strike, the 
members of the union organized a system of 
pickets on the streets and avenues leading to 
the factories of the plaintiffs. As the plaintiffs 
did not want to see their employees molested, 
they had recourse to the protection of Mont- 
real and Outremont police. During the first 
days of the strike, towards the end of July 
and the beginning of August, when the picket- 
ing system was in full activity, there was 
trouble between the police and the strikers, and 
a great number of arrests ensued, the strikers 
were taken before the criminal courts and con- 
victed in many cases of the offences charged. 
At the same time a number of public meetings 
were held in the strikers’ quarters and there 
the heads of the union incited the strikers to 
continue their operations. 

“Two questions arise out of these actions: 
the first is to discover if, under the circum- 
stances, the plaintiffs had a right to an injunc- 
tion against the defendants. The circumstances 
of these cases are absolutely the same as those 
mentioned in the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the case of International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and Rothern, 
in which it was said that ‘employees have a 
right not to work and they have also a right 
to join a trade union. But if a combination 
not to work is lawful, a combination to pre- 
vent others from working is prima facie unlaw- 
ful. A workman has a right in his own in- 
terest peaceably to persuade another workman 
or a body of workmen legally to terminate 
their contracts of employment, and to cease 
work, but he has no right, by coercion or in- 
timidation, to persuade workmen not to work 
or to cease working. During a strike, if things 
done or words spoken or written are such that 
they will excite fear or a reasonable apprehen- 
sion or fear of danger and so influence those for 
whom they are intended as to prevent them 
from freely doing what they desire and the 
law permits, they may be restrained and the 
courts are entitled to look beyond the mere 
letter of the act or word into its spirit and in- 
tent. Picketing during a strike for the pur- 
pose of peaceable persuasion is legal, but it is 
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not legal for the purpose of compulsion by 
coercion and intimidation, where means adop- 
ted are not lawful, for example, the massing 
of a large number of pickets to intimidate the 
workers, the strong, persistent and organized 
picketing, accompanied by threats, abusive and 
offensive language, assaults and personal viol- 
ence.’ 

“In the presence of this decision,’ Mr. Jus- 
tice Cousineau continued, “this court is con- 
vinced that the plaintiffs in the present cases 
have a right to the remedy demanded. 

“There remains the second means invoked 
by the defendants, a means resulting from a 
lack of civil status.” Huis Lordship here cited 
the jurisprudence on the point, remarking that 
a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
would make it appear conclusive that there 
was a right of action against a union, even 
though the union might not be legally incor- 
porated. But in the case of Local Union No. 
1562, United Mine Workers of America, vs. 
William Williams, and W. H. Rees, a majority 
of the Supreme Court of Canada decided in 
1919 that, “No action les against an unincor- 
porated and unregistered body in an action 
of tort such as the present one.” 


The Court reviewed other jurisprudence, 
both of Canada and the United States, then 
reverted to the Civil Code, which does not pro- 
vide for actions against unincorporated bodies. 
In the present case, His Lordship pointed out, 
the plaintiffs took action against “the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, an un- 
incorporated association,” and against “S. D. 
Genis, H. Schneid and J. Holtsman,” officers 
of the union. It was true that some of the de- 
fendants were assigned personally, but the 
proof relative to their participation in the 
strike was not conclusive. Therefore, because 
there is no provision in the law for action 
against an unincorporated body, His Lordship 
quashed the interlocutory injunction and dis- 
missed the plaintiffs action, each party paying 
its own costs. 


Unforeseen Risk Cannot be Assumed by 
Workmen 


A trainman employed by the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
was standing on a train of twelve cars with 
the engine attached, signaling to the engineer 
in connection with the backing of the train 
on a side track. The weather was very cold, 
and it required a series of hard bumps to 
move the cars. After about a dozen bumps 
had been made, during which the cars were 


moved about 150 feet, the engineer gave the 
cars an unusually hard bump, with the result 
that the trainman was thrown down between 
the cars and severely injured. Action being 
taken on behalf of the injured man for com- 
pensation, the jury returned a judgment 
against the company for $380,000. This 
amount was reduced by the trial court to 
$21,500, on the ground that the trainman was 
57 years of age. On appeal by the company 
this judgment was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. The company next carried the case 
to the United States Supreme Court, alleging 
that the employee had assumed the risk when 
he gave the signal, and that that circumstance 
gave the engineer the right to bump the cars 
as much as he judged to be necessary. 

The Supreme Court decided the case in 
favour of the injured trainman without leav- 
ing their seats. The Court took the view that 
when the trainman signaled to the engineer 
he expected an ordinary movement and not a 
violent jerk, which, as the man himself ex- 
pressed it, “came so quick that it took the 
car right out from under me”. Comment- 
ing on the company’s plea that the employee 
had assumed the risk the Court pointed out 
that the employee assumed the risk of what 
ought to be expected under such circum- 
stances, but that what actually happened was 
“an unexpected, unusual, and extremely dan- 
gerous thing ”—(United States Supreme Court 
—New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Company versus EH. M. Grenfell.) 





The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour, in session at Miami, 
Florida, in February, considered the draft 
programme to be submitted at the next con- 
vention. According to press reports, the prin- 
cipal proposals will include the absolute sus- 
pension of immigration to the United States 
for ten years; a federal public building pro- 
gramme to be carried out largely during 
periods of unemployment; and a systematic 
plan for reducing working hours and days. 





A bill was introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature early in March by the provincial Min- 
ister of Health to require that men employed 
at granite cutting shall wear compressed air 
masks as a preventive of silicosis. This disease 
was added in 1926 to the list of occu- 
pational diseases which are compensable under 
the Workman’s Compensation Act (Lasour 
GazerTe, May, 1926, page 450). The rates 
of compensation were given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, April, 1928, page 341. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of March showed a moderate in- 
crease, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. from 6,422 
employers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen workers and representing all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 944,681 persons, as com- 
pared with 936,108 in the preceding month. 
This increase caused the index number 
(average, 1926=100) to rise from 110.5 on 
February 1, to 111.4 at the beginning of March, 
as compared with 102.6, 97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 
91.0, 82.9 and 89.1 on March 1, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 re- 
spectively. At the beginning of March, 1929, 
the percentage of unemployment reported by 
local trade unions stood at 6.8, as compared 
with percentages of 6.3 at the beginning of 
February, and 7.0 at the beginning of March, 
1928. The percentage for February was based 
on the reports tabulated by the Department of 
Labour from a total of 1,673 local trade unions 
with a combined membership of 188,888 per- 
sons. Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small decline 
from the previous month in the volume of 
business transacted in February, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, but 
an increase was shown in the comparison with 
the volume of business at the corresponding 

period last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.23 at 
the beginning of March, as compared with 
$11.15 for February; $10.92 for March, 1928; 
$11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 
1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 for 
March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 
for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was 96-1 for March, 
as compared with 95-7 for February; 97-7 for 
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March, 1928; 97:3 for 
101-3 for March, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was less during 
March than in the preceding month, and 
was also less than in March, 1928. Eleven 
disputes were in existence during the month 
involving 1,363 workpeople and resulting in 
a time-loss of 3,079 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for February, 1929, were 
nine disputes, 1,480 workpeople, and 28,946 
working days; and for March, 1928, thirteen 
disputes, 1,095 workpeople and 7,806 work- 
ing days. 


March, 1927; and 


During the month of 
Industrial March the Department re- 
Disputes ceived two applications for 
Investigation): the establishment of Boards 
Act of Conciliation and Inves- 


tigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, a Board 
being appointed in one of these cases before 
the close of the month. Particulars of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
are given on page 373. 


ithe een. la A...“ Lasches 


Quebec to reau, premier of the Proy- 
consider ince of Quebec, stated in 
Old Age legislature on March 22 
pensions that the provincial govern- 


ment desired to reach an 
understanding with the Federal Government 
on the subject of old age pensions. The 
Government did not wish, he said, to adjourn 
the question indefinitely, for it was a social 
question which had to be met, and the solu- 
tion which the Federal Act offered did not 
meet the views of this province. 

“Since this is a Joint federal and provincial 
matter that we are dealing with,’ the 
premier said, “we should talk the matter over 
again. That it is a joint matter is shown 
in the fact that Ottawa has asked us to pay 
50 per cent of the cost, plus all the cost of 
administering the law. We are not ready to 
accept this. We do not think it to be the 
proper method to handle the old age problem, 
but the problem of old age is before us, and 
we must settle it.” 


862 





Among the labour mea- 
8-hour day sures recommended to the 
inquiry in Alberta government by the 
Alberta Alberta Federation of La- 

bour before opening of the 
‘present session of the legislature the 
general provision of an 8-hour day for 
industry occupied a prominent place 


(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1929, page 191). 
The government undertook to give consid- 
eration to this and to the other suggestions 
submitted by the Federation. In the mean- 
time the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, as well as individual employers in the 
~province, by means of telegrams and inter- 
~views with members of the provincial gov- 
“ernment, protested strongly against the adop- 
tion of general eight-hour day legislation, 
vhiefly on the grounds that the three prairie 
provinces were competing for new industries, 
and that such restrictive legislation would 
place Alberta under a_ severe handicap 
as compared with Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. The government conceded that there 
was some force in this contention, and on 
March 8 the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, the pro- 
vineial premier, informed the Legislature that 
the government did not intend to bring down 
an eight-hour day measure during the cur- 
rent session. He intimated however that dur- 
ing 1929 a complete industrial survey would 
be made in Alberta, in order to secure infor- 
mation as to the seasonal nature of many 
industries and other material relating to the 
question of a legal limitation of the hours 
of Jabour in the province. 


The legislature of British 


B.C. Male Columbia at its recent ses- 
Minimum sion passed a new Male 
Wage Act Minimum Wage Act, the 
amended 


former Act having become 
inoperative when the orders 
issued under its authority were declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court of Canada (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1928, page 1310). Under 
the new Act the Board administering the 
law will fix a minimum wage rate if an 
employee in any industry asks for such in- 
tervention. In such a case the Board would 
fix a minimum wage for the class of work 
affected and not for any other class of labour 
employed in the industry. However, the 
Board has authority also to intervene and to 
fix wages on its own initiative. The identity 
of workmen applying for the Board’s interven- 
tion will be kept secret. The Act provides 
that appeals may be taken in the courts against 
decisions of the Board, whose rulings under the 
original Act were final. The Board has author- 
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ity to fix wages on a weekly, daily, or hourly 
basis. Under the original Act the minimum 
hourly rate only could be fixed, and this 
arrangement was said to involve a hardship in 
connection with the payment of wages to em- 
ployees on duty for long hours but not actu- 
ally working all this time. An outline of the 
labour legislation enacted at the recent session 
of the provincial legislature will be given in 
the next issue. 


The provisions of the new 
Workmen’s Workmen’s Compensatron 
compensation in Act of Saskatchewan are 
Saskatchewan outlined on another page 

of this issue in the account 
of the work of the session of the Legislature 
recently concluded. The Act is to take effect 
on January 1. The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, the 
premier of the province, in a speech at Moose 
Jaw on March 18, intimated that a special 
session of the Legislature would probably be 
called before the end of the current year for 
the purpose of making amy required amend- 
ments to the Act in the interests of the labour 
men of the province. He invited all parties 
interested to send delegations to the govern- 
ment during the summer to submit any pro- 
posals they might have for improving the 
Act. 

In regard to the exclusion of the six railway 
brotherhoods from the scope of the new Act 
it was stated in the Legislature when the 
bill was under discussion that one of the chief 
reasons actuating the railwaymen in desiring 
to remain under the old act was that under 
its provisions they might receive up to 100 
per cent compensation for the losses incurred 
through industrial accidents, whereas the new 
Act provided only 663 per cent compensation. 
In this connection Mr. W. G. Baker, repre- 
senting Moose Jaw, pointed out that under 
the old Act common law rights prevailed, 
which meant that the employer was re- 
sponsible for the acts of his employees. He 
illustrated the point by stating that if he, as 
a conductor, sent a brakeman out to flag a 
train and the brakeman failed to do so, and 
he, as conductor, was killed, his widow could 
bmng suit against the company. He said fur- 
ther that in all provinces of Canada except 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the widow wouid 
be compelled to sue the brakeman under such 
circumstances. Railwaymen are similarly ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Alberta Act, 
unless by a vote of their respective organiza- 
trons they have expressed their wish to be 
brought under its provisions (LABouR GAZETTR, 
November, 1928, page 1179). 
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Misunderstanding having 
resulted from the use of 
the name “reserve fund” 
as applied to the fund ac- 
cumulated by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for the payment 
of compensation, the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts of the British 
Columbia Legislature, after hearing the evi- 
dence of Mr. E. 8. H. Winn, chairman of the 
Board, recommended to, the Legislature on 
March 12 that the name of the Fund should 
be changed. “It was felt,’ the committee 
stated, “that the tithe Reserve Fund was a 
misnomer and gave a wrong impression. The 
name leads the public to believe the fund is 
a general one accumulated for no special pur- 
pose, and one which the Board has on hand 
as an emergency fund. The fund, in reality, 
is created to meet the obligations incurred by 
the Board through awards to workmen, but 
which obligations are for future payment. 
When a person is injured or has a claim, his 
case 1s established on an actuarial basis, and 
this fund provides the means of meeting his 
clam during the time that claim exists, 
whether for a period certain or for the term 
of the life of the recipient. In other words, 
it is a pension fund. It was felt that, at the 
earliest possible moment, the name should be 
changed to ‘Pension Fund’ or some other 
suitable name.” 


Purpose of 
compensation 
“reserve fund’’ 


The provisions of the Coal 
Miners’ Wages Security 
Act, which became law at 
the 1928 session of the Legis- 
lature of Alberta, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, page 
582. This Act requires mine owners, when 
requested to do so, to make a return to the 
Department showing their assets and liabili- 
ties, ete. Owners must furnish a bond or 
other security in am amount equal to the lar- 
gest sum paid in wages in one month during 
the previous year. In reply to a question 
in the legislature on February 5, the minister 
stated that the number of coal mining com- 
panies which had complied with these provi- 
sions before December 31, 1928, was 159, of 
which number 112 did so by securing exemp- 
tion, filing security or bonds, and 47 were 
working in partnership and did not employ 
help. Eighty-eight mines, he said, had failed 
to comply with the Act at the end of 1928. 
The total of mines operating at the end of 
the year were 247. Eight mining companies 
or operators failed to pay wages during 1928, 
of which number three were delinquent prior 


Alberta Coal 
Miners’ Wages 
Security Act 


to the passing of the Act. Since January 1, 
37 additional mines have complied with the 
Act. 


In reply to a question in 


Unemployment the Alberta Legislature on 
relief in February 5, it was stated 
Alberta that up to January 31, 1929, 


758 men had been furnished 
with unemployment relief, the total expendi- 
ture being $5,588.75. Of the men who were 
relieved, 415 were in Canada for less than two 
years; 178 were in Canada for less than one 
year; 76 were Canadian born; 170 were British 
born; 355 were central European, while the 
origin was not stated in 157 cases. Seventy- 
three of the men came into Alberta from other 
provinces since October 1, 1928. These figures 
do not include any of the men for whom the 
colonization and transportation companies were 
responsible. There were 500 unemployed per- 
sons for whom the companies were responsible ; 
these men were directed to the local offices 
of the transportation companies, and it was 
understood that the companies issued tickets 
on various rooming houses and restaurants 
covering meals and lodging. It was further 
understood that 300 of these men were placed 
in positions, leaving 200 still obtaining relief 
from the companies. 


Among the legislation en- 
acted in Manitoba in 1928 
was an Act establishing a 
Department of Health and 
Public Welfare (Statutes of 1928, chapter 21). 
This new department has charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare Act iand 
other Acts relating to social welfare in the 
province. It will be recalled that the Mother’s 
Allowance Commission was abolished in 1924, 
its functions being transferred to the Child 
Welfare Bureau established under the Child 
Welfare Act (Lasour GazettE, May, 1924, 
page 373; August, 1924, page 626, etc.). The 
administration of this Act was the subject of 
a commission of inquiry whose report was 
presented to the provincial legislature at its 
recent session. An outline: of this report is 
given on page 383 of the present issue. Miss 
Gertrude Childs, formerly secretary of the 
Social Welfare Commission of Winnipeg, was 
recently appointed as supervisor of Mothers’ 
Allowances in the province. Visitors in con- 
nection with this work are in future to be 
stationed at central points throughout the 
province, including Dauphin, Brandon and 
Portage la Prairie, instead of working out 
from Winnipeg. 


Child welfare 
in Manitoba 
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A letter stating the reasons 
Protective underlying special pro- 
legislation for _tective legislation for female 
female workers has been addressed 
workers to the English press by a 

group of labour women in 
England, the signatories including Miss 


Margaret Bondfield, M.P., Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, M.P., Miss Gertrude Tuckwell and many 
others. The letter is suggested by the com- 
ing amendments to the factory legislation 
which, it is stated, will be among the earliest 
legislation in the next Parliament of Great 
Britain. Advocates of complete sex-equality 
in matters of social legislation have opposed 
special laws on behalf of female workers 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1927, page 1277, 
etc.). On the other side, the reasons for 
special legislation are stated in the letter as 
follows :— 

“First, the youth of the majority of women 
industrial workers. A very large proportion 
of these workers are under 25; for the pur- 
poses of the Factory Act every girl who has 
attained her 18th birthday is a women. 

“Secondly, the fact that women outside the 
cotton trade are not, like their male fellow- 
workers, in industry for life, but commonly 
leave their occupation on marriage. 

“This industrial impermanence leads to a 
third disability of their industrial position; 
they are (again excluding the cotton workers) 
for the most part unorganized. While 
marriage in the case of a man helps to keep 
him a steadfast trade unionist, the prospect of 
marriage at the end of a few years of employ- 
ment makes the young women hard to recruit 
and harder to hold for organization. It is 
idle, in the fact of the constitution of modern 
industry, to talk of the ‘freedom’ of an un- 
organized girl or women to bargain, as an 
individual, on the extent of her overtime or 
her willingness to undertake night-work, with 
an employer who has not only the primary 
advantage of being the work-giver, but can 
oppose to her all the additional weight of his 
employers’ association.” 

A summary of the bulletin recently issued 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour dealing with this sub- 
ject is reviewed on another page of this 
issue. 


The validity of State legis- 


Validity of lation on the subject of the 
women’s hours of labour of women 
protective laws and minors js now estaib- 
in U.S.A. lished in the United States 


. by a series of legal deci- 
sions in cases where various acts of this char- 
acter had ‘been challenged. The present 


standing of the laws relating to female em- 
ployees is stated in the Monthly Labour Re- 
view, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, in its issue of February, 
1929, as follows:— 

The constitutional power of the State to fix 
a reasonable maximum on the number of 
hours which women may be employed is no 
longer open to question. This power, first 
recognized in 1908 in a case involving a 10- 
hour law for womem, was based on the differ- 
ence between the sexes, the physical welfare 
of women being considered an object of pub- 
lic interest. Nine years later reasonable hours 
of labour legislation was upheld upon the 
basis that the physical well-being of both men 
and women was an object of public interest. 

In regard to legislation for the protection 
of minors it is found that “the State stands 
in the position of parens patriae as to minors 
and may exercise practically unlimited super- 
vision and control over their contracts and 
occupations. Considering the physical, moral, 
and intellectual well-being of minors it can 
and does make regulations concerning their 
attendance at school, prohibits their employ- 
ment absolutely when under stated ages or 
until a fixed degree of education has been ac- 
quired, limits the hours of labour when em- 
ployment is permitted and prohibits altogether 
employments in certain occupations which it 
considers dangerous to their safety, health, or 
morals.” 


A criticism by organized 
Labour views of labour of employers’ schemes 
employers’ for the welfare of their 
welfare plans workers is made in the 
for workers Canadian Congress Journal, 
March, 1929. After a refer- 
ence to the work of trade unions as pioneers 
in schemes of mutual benefit for their mem- 
bers, the Journal proceeds as follows :— 
“During the past few years there has been 
developed within the ranks of employers a 
number of similar measures under their own 
control; group insurance, pension schemes, etc. 
having been put into effect by an ever-increas- 
ing number of large corporations. Whilst 
these undoubtedly bring benefits to many 
individuals they are tending to the creation 
of new social and industrial problems. As 
the administration of these schemes js usually 
retained by the management they create an 
additional autocratic power in industry and, 
being based usually upon years of continuous 
service, tend to restrict the free movement of 
workers from one job to another. Again, both 
group insurance and old age pensions, when 
administered by private industry, have led to 
the establishment of a policy of refusing to 
employ men who have passed the age of 
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forty or forty-five in order to keep the cost 
of such schemes at the minimum. A still 
worse feature is the moral effect upon em- 
ployees who are subject to the paternalism 
of the employer, throughout the entire period 
of their working life . 

“Tt would appear to be good policy for 
employers to frankly seek the co-operation 
of workers’ organizations in their welfare plans 
and, in that way, remove the strong suspicion 
which at present exists that many of these 
are created to provide a substitute for trade 
union organization and to secure new means 
of dominating labour. This failure to recog- 
nize labour as an equal partner does not lead 
to permanent industrial stability. 

“Through the extension of welfare schemes 
of the kind above referred to employers are, 
however, still further demonstrating the practi- 
cability of insuring large groups against sick- 
ness, etc., and of providing death benefits 
in the same way as trade unions have done 
for so many years, without particular regard 
to the individuals physical condition, or age 
within certain limits, and are thus bridging 
the gap between the voluntary efforts of the 
trade unions and the:time when the State 
will assume fully its responsibility in this 
matter.” 


Industrial pensions in the 
United States were dis- 
cussed in a paper con- 
tributed by Mr. Murry W. 
Latimer, of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., at a 
joint meeting of the American Association of 
Labour Legislation and the American Statis- 
tical Association, held recently at Chicago. 
Mr. Latimer finds that pension schemes es- 
tablished by employers fail to provide an 
adequate solution of the problem of old age 
dependency. “From the point of view of 
employees,” he says, “the chief disadvantage 
of the industrial plans is that they require a 
very long period of service to qualify for the 
pension roll. This fact, coupled with the 
lowering of the maximum hiring age, makes 
it impossible for many workers to receive an 
industrial pension. Thus far, there is no evi- 
dence to indicate a tendency on the part of 
industrial corporations to lower service re- 
quirements or to arrange for interchange of 
pension credits. Although the stability of em- 
ployment has undoubtedly increased in the 
last few years, and although this condition 
may be permanent, one would hardly be jus- 
tified in saying that there is much chance for 
industrial pension plans to provide any large 
proportion of industrial workers with protec- 
tion against old-age dependency for some 
time to come.” 


Another view 
of industrial 
pension 
schemes 


Industrial pensions, Mr. Latimer points out, 
have come to be looked on by employers as 
being mainly a reward for service and “an 
aid in stabilizing the personnel”. Three other 
agencies providing old age pension systems, in 
addition to employers, are mentioned in the 
paper, namely, the state, as a social body; 
private charity; and trade unions and frater- 
nal organizations. 


Further references were 
Displacement made during the past 
of labour by month by industrial and 
mechanical labour leaders to the un- 
devices employment problem re- 
sulting from the progres- 


sive mechanization of industry. The extent 
of this problem is indicated in the statement 
quoted in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 1928, 
page 682, to the effect that industries in the 
United States, with 11 per cent fewer manual 
workers, produced in 1927 26 per cent more 
goods than they produced in 1919. President 
William Green, of the American Federation of 
Labour, in an address at New York on March 
15 suggested that the federal government 
should establish some agency to make plans 
for dealing with the existing crisis of 
“technological unemployment”. He made it 
clear that labour accepted further mechaniza- 
tion as inevitable, and on the whole advant- 
ageous, but pointed out that special measures 
must be taken to protect the workers during 
the period of transition to the mechanical 
age. 

“Compared with the labour movements in 
many other countries, the American Feder- 
ation of Labour has taken a most advanced 
position in its acceptance of this great in- 
dustrial change. Although the organized 
labour movements of some of these countries 
have set themselves in opposition to the in- 
troduction of mechanical and use of mechanical 
processes in industry because of the wide- 
spread unemployment which ensued, the A. F. 
of L. has accepted it, has adjusted itself to 
it, and will be found co-operating with man- 
agement in its extended and efficient use of 
mechanical technique and mechanical improve- 
ments.” 

In the New Republic, March 20, 1929, the 
question of “Men and Machines” is discussed 
by Mr. Stuart Chase, who reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions:— 

“Machinery saves labour in a given process ; 
one man replaces ten. A certain number of 
these men are needed to build and service the 
new machine, but some of them are per- 
manently displaced. Now if the articles 
called for remain the same, and the financial 
set-up remains the same, sooner or later, half 
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the workers (let us say) in the country can 
produce what once required the labour of all 
the workers. The other half are on the 
park bench. But as an alternative all can 
continue to work for half as many hours in 
the day. Or all can combine to work a full 
day and produce twice as much. There are 
thus three possible choices. No one of these 
clean-cut alternatives has, of course, been 
taken. The ideal result would be something 
in the nature of hours reduced a third, and 
output of sound necessities and comforts in- 
creased two-thirds. This would end hard 
work and poverty forever. Instead, hours 
have fallen a little, output has increased con- 
siderably, but the present financial control 
neither releases sufficient purchasing power to 
enlarge output as far as the machine is 
readily capable of enlarging it unhindered, 
nor promotes the kind of output which 
necessarily makes for the good life. If pur- 
chasing power has reached its limits of expan- 
sion because mechanization is progressing at 
an unheard-of rate, only accelerating un- 
employment can _ result. Meanwhile, the 
better able we are to produce, the worse off 
we shall be. Even if the zero hour for 
acceleration has not yet arrived, the misery 
of normal unemployment continues unabated.” 


One of the effects of 
mechanization has been to 
reduce the maximum age 
limit at which the work- 
men in various industries 
are retained in employment. The National 
Association of Manufacturers (United States), 
recently referred this subject to a committee 
for investigation. The report of this com- 
mittee, as outlined in the New York World 
(March 21) showed that maximum age limits 
are in effect in 30 per cent of the manufacturing 
plants of the United States. 

“Among this 80 per cent, the limits range 
from twenty-five to seventy years for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, and from thirty- 
five to seventy years for skilled workers. The 
most frequent limits are forty-five for the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled, and fifty for the 
skilled. In employing semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers, 25 per cent of the companies 
with hiring age limits use the forty-five year 
limit, with 50 per cent setting the limit higher 
and 25 per cent lower than forty-five. Of 
companies having maximum limits for skilled 
men only 18 per cent place the limit below 
forty-five, 63 per cent, use forty-five or fifty 
years and 19 per cent place the limit at about 
fifty years. 

“The majority of companies having maxi- 
mum hiring age limits set such limits for a 


Labour age 
limits in 
industry 


number of different reasons. Twenty-two 
per cent relate to physical condition of the 
workers or the work; plant pension plans are 
given as the cause for 21 per cent of the estab- 
lishment of maximum age limits, and the 
tendency of older employees to slow up at 
their tasks is given as the cause of 19 per 
cent. 

“The heavy cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the liability of older employees to 
injuries, and added danger to other employees 
when working with older men, is given as the 
cause in 14 per cent of the cases where such 
limits exist. Existence of group life insurance 
plans is the cause for 11 per cent of the maxi- 
mum age hiring limits, since the addition of 
large numbers of aged employees would 
heavily increase the cost of insurance ‘pre- 
miums.” 


A bill to establish a com- 


Old age and pulsory and_ contributory 
invalidity system of old age and in- 
insurance in validity insurance was in- 
Finland troduced in the Parliament 


of the Republic of Finland towards the end 
of 1929. Under this legislation the obligation 
to insure applies to all Finnish citizens of 
21 years of age or over. No distinction is 
made between men and women, or between 
wage earners and independent workers. The 
only persons excluded are those persons of 21 
years or over who have lost their capacity for 
work as a result of physical or mental dis- 
ability. The financial resources of the scheme 
will be made up of contributions from: in- 
sured persons, the State and the local 
authorities. The rate of contribution of in- 
sured persons varies according to their in- 
come, those with a weekly income less than 
100 marks contributing 2 marks per week 
(the exchange value of a Finnish mark is 
about 23 cents), while those with 400 marks 
and over per week contribute 6 marks per 
week. There are three intermediate grades 
between these extremes. The State and the 
local authorities increase the individual con- 
tributions by a maximum sum of 1,500 marks 
for each person eligible for a pension whose 
other annual income does not exceed 1,000 
marks a year. No public contribution is 
payable if the property of the insured person 
is liable to income tax. When pensions are 
paid to both husband and wife, the contri- 
bution from the public authorities is reduced 
by 20 per cent. The Bill contains provisions 
for increasing the participation of the State 
and the local authorities when the person in 
receipt of a pension has depedent children. 
The age at which old-age pensions are payable 
is fixed at 65 years. 
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The amount of the basic pension constituted 
by the insured person’s contributions varies 
according to the number of years of payment. 
Thus, a person in the poorest class, that is, 
with a weekly income less than 100 marks, 
who has paid contributions for ten years, will 
receive 147 marks, supplemented by the con- 
tributions of the State and the local authori- 
ties. Persons who are 65 years of age or 
over at the moment of coming into force of 
the new insurance system will be eligible for a 
pension after 10 years of participation in the 
scheme. 

The administration of invalidity and old- 
age insurance will be undertaken by com- 
mittees appointed by the local authorities, a 
State Insurance Office under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, and five in- 
spectors appointed by Parliament. 


The rural exodus in the 
United States appears to be 
losing momentum rapidly, 
according to the: report of 
the United States secretary 
of Agriculture for the year 
1927, recently published. During the year 
the movement. of population away from farms 
was smaller than in several previous years, 
while the movement back to farms was larger, 
the net loss of farming population having been 
192,000, the smallest loss in recent years, 

The following figures are given as to the 
movement, of population to and from farms. 
The gross number of persons leaving farms 
for cities since 1922 is estimatted at about 
2,000,000 a year. Simultaneously an opposite 
movement from cities to farms is estimated at 
about 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 persons a year; in 
other words the net annual loss of farm popu- 
lation has ranged between 1,000,000 and 600,000 
persons. This loss has been partly counter- 
balanced by an increase of births over deaths; 
making allowance for this, tthe estimated 
absolute annual loss in recent years must 
have ranged between 650,000 and 200,000 
persons. 

The Secretary of Agriculture points out that 
“some relative loss of population from the 
country to the town is apparently a normal 
characteristic of our agriculture, by reason of 
the comparatively high natural rate of in- 
crease in the country and because of the pro- 
gressive substitution of mechanical power for 
man power. A readjustment of farm person- 
nel to a diminishing labour requirement need 
give us no concern. It is an evidence of 
health and progress rather than of deterior- 
ation in agriculture. Continuance of present 
tendencies in the movement of farm popu- 
lation may bring us within a few years to 


Reduction in 
migration of 
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United States. 


a point at which the annual loss will not 
exceed the proportion necessary to allow for 
draining off the excess in natural increase and 
for the drop in labour requirements.” 

The report points out that the following 
groups can be distinguished among the per- 
sons leaving farms—young adults just ready 
to enter various occupations, older persons 
seeking better earnings or jobs more interest- 
ing to them than farming, a fair sprinkling of 
prosperous adults desiring the comforts of 
urban life, and a group forced to leave agri- 
culture through the disabilities of age. 

As regards the movement of adolescents 
away from the farm, it is, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, “quite com- 
patible with the well-being both of agriculture 
and of the nation.” They probably leave 
farming either because they do not take to 
farm life, and therefore seek other occupations 
or because in any case more children are born 
on farms than ean find a suitable place in 
farming. 





The employees’ pension of the New York 
Central Railway spent $2,591,000 in pensions 
in 1928, an average of $722 a pension. It has 
spent $19,504,000 on 9,655 pensions since the 
system was started in 1910. There were 4,469 
on the pension list at the close of 1928, of 
whom 2,722 were retired under the provisions 
of the age limit, 1,362 for disability and 385 
voluntarily. 





A resolution favouring the adoption oi 
Mothers’ Allowance legislation in Nova 
Scotia was adopted at a public meeting held 
under the auspices of the Children’s Aid 
Society at Halifax on March 18. 

Provincial legislation to require that all 
restaurant attendants and other handlers of 
food in Manitoba shall undergo periodical 
medical examination was recommended in a 
resolution adopted by a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
in February. The meeting was attended by 
leading hotel and restaurant keepers and 
members of the public health committee of 
the Board. 





The labour legislation recently recommended 
to the New York State Legislature by Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt included the 
prohibition of the granting of temporary in- 
junctions in industrial disputes without notice 
of hearing, and provision for trial before a 
jury of any alleged violations of injunctions. 
Governor Roosevelt also recommended that 
workmen’s compensation be extended to cover 
all occupational diseases. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by the Superinten- 

dents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 


Nova Scotia—Although not many requests 
for farm workers had been received as yet, 
spring work was about to open up. Fishing 
catches were reported as good, and the fish 
industry appeared to be quite busy. While 
logging was held up pending river driving, 
some progress was reported. The coal mining 
industry was fairly well engaged, and, al- 
though short time at the mines was fairly 
prevalent, fair production was reported. Manu- 
facturing was stated to be normally active. 
Apart from the City of Halifax, where con- 
siderable building and construction work was 
proceeding, and the pulp mill project near 
Liverpool, very little work in the construction 
industry was being carried on throughout the 
province. Transportation was reported as 
being rather heavy, while trade was good for 
the season. There was an increase in the 
demand for women houseworkers, with a suffi- 
cient number of applicants available locally. 


New Brunswick—tThe agricultural industry 
was very quiet, although spring work would 
be opened up shortly. The fishing industry 
was reported as quiet, with only light catches. 
Logging was seasonally slack, in anticipation 
of river driving. The customary volume of 
production was reported from the manufac- 
turing industry. Not much construction work 
was being carried on, althotgh the volume of 
building was not unfavourable for the season. 
Transportation was fairly active, with port 
activities at St. John continuing quite brisk. 
There were the usual demands for women 
domestic workers with fair numbers of appli- 
cants to the offices. 


Quebec—Orders for farm workers were be- 
ginning to be received by the employment 
offices. Requests for river drivers for the 
logging industry were being received, and men 
were being placed. Manufacturing industries, 
generally, appeared to be maintaining, and in 
some cases increasing, activity, except in the 
city of Montreal where textiles and boots and 
shoes were reported as rather quiet.  Al- 
though building and construction had not yet 
opened up to any considerable extent, orders 
for different building tradesmen were being 
received and filled. Transportation was active, 
while trade was commented upon as being 
good. There were many calls for all classes of 


female domestic help, with plenty of appli- | 
cants reporting. 


Ontario —At the different employment offices 
there was a noticeable and general increase in 
the demand for farm labourers, with single 
men particularly being sought. Manufacturing 
conditions were quite good, with orders for 
skilled mechanics of various sorts being rela- 
tively numerous; the automobile trades in 
Toronto, Oshawa and Windsor were specially 
mentioned as being active. In view of the fact 
that even at this early date building tradesmen 
were well employed, and in view of the further 
fact that substantial building programs were 
in prospect for the forthcoming season, par- 
ticularly in the Sudbury mining field, there 
was some indication that the supply of workers 
of this class would be sufficient to cope with 
the situation during the summer months. The 
logging season seemed to be fairly well over, 
and only cleanup work was proceeding. ‘The 
mining industry presented the usual phenome- 
non of considerable activity but very few 
vacancies for additional workers. Orders for 
women domestic workers were not difficult to 
satisfy, except in so far as competent cooks- 
general were concerned. 


Mamntoba—The demand for farm help was 
rapidly increasing, but sufficient applicants 
to fill all vacancies were available. The de- 
mand for logging workers had practically ter- 
minated for the season. While some building 
work was proceeding in Winnipeg, construction 
was awaiting finer weather before being be- 
gun; a rather promising building program was 
in prospect. Manufacturing continued active. 
The demand for casual labourers was almost 
negligible. There was good demand for 
women domestic workers, orders from the 
country increasing, with a fair number of 
applicants presenting themselves. 


Saskatchewan—The demand for farm hands 
showed a decided increase, and, while actual 
shortages of these workers had not yet de- 
veloped, some difficulty was being experienced 
in filling orders in some cases. Construction 
work was beginning to open up, although not 
many workers were being taken on yet. The 
demand for general labour was fairly quiet, 
being as usual much in excess of the number 
of such applicants. The demand for women 
houseworkers was increased, with some diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient applicants in all 
cases. 


Alberta—The demand for farm help for 


spring work showed a substantial increase, with 
applicants rather plentiful at the different 
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for workers for the logging industry nor for the 
coal mining industry. The demand for women 
workers for domestic services, particularly for 
country district, continued brisk, with a 
shortage of applicants. 


centres. Building activity was good for the 
time of year, and, with fair sized programs in 
contemplation, further development in this 
line was anticipated with the oncoming warmer 
weather. There was practically no demand 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 




















1929 1928 
March Febrvary Janvary March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Go Wars tte isaaye acre: « 180,854, 473 194, 255,726 229,564,777 177,319, 251 163, 934, 160 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPLION Gs “ans asionae Ppeiicisscls le eeer 97,0 2,055 96,959,301 120,418,027 85, 932,397 79,506,417 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.--.-+++-+++++> 82,259,345 94,942,041 106,974,564 88,565, 196 82,564,479 
Customs duty collected........ $ Jecececeeeeeee> 15,506,308 14, 753,062 19, 627,309 12,881,684 11,797,596 
Bank debits to Individua 

PC CONUS ee Otte ee ee CSL ens as oral siays eis. 3,427, 281,316] 4,095,329, 745) 3,215,407,776) 3, 101,983,416} 3,399, 113,036 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ Jeessceereceee: 162,332, 853 158,119, 625 176, 805, 067 160, 622,392 162,029,910 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ Jevereersrseeee 1, 518,536,768} 1,525,986, 284) 1,487, 737,722 1,477,807,215| 1,466,081, 100 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |------+++++e+: 1,2:8,466, 643] 1,220,963,096] 1, 148,782,772] 1,100,187, 256) 1,090,011, 806 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common'stocks y5. 200) died ath: 192-6 209-4 207-4 149-5 146-0 149-3 

Preferred StOCKS sa. con «cect cies: 106-9 108-1 107-4 109-9 110-9 111-5 

(1)Index of interest rates.........- 101-2 98-1 97-1 88-7 87-7 89-8 
(2)(3) Prices, Whoselale, Index 

TUT DORE ccc casera nee ete ec 96-1 95-7 94-5 97-7 96-8 96-9 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU Mee ete oo cee eotae tits 21-52 21-41 21-55 21-15 21-25 21-41 
(4)Business failures, number......... 181 175 185 149 208 210 
(4) Business failures, liabilities. $ 699,542 2,417,897 2,241,169 6,846, 062 3,961,779 3,249,415 
(2)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 111-4 110-5 109-1 102-6 102-0 100-7 
(2) (©) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 6-8)" 6:3 6-6 7:0 6-8 6-6 
Tmimiorabion cus ts Cas eeikie ers» Se alcias oer ares ae 4,634 4,164 14,665 4,312 3, 692 
Railway— 

(6)Car loadings, revenue, 

APOIO Scan eectere ee ees cars 259 , 327 264,129 220,814 258,191 255,776 243, 235 

(7)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... 18, 145, 568 19,614, 509 18,871,671 17,393,076 19,587, 484 18,871,671 

(8)Operating expenses...... Re ars Mecha wiih Bs ae oes ls 16, 235,672 16,361,270 16,176,971 16,492,282 

Canadian Pacific Rail- ; 

* way, gross earnings...... $ |-.-.+---+----- 14, 458, 245 15, 865,599 16,807,501 14,973,001 15,320, 285 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
aulitines' eee ele oes Yad (eat ae Pe 12,666, 872 13, 9.9, 667 13,174,294 12,369 9i8 13, 442,249 
Steam railways, freight in 
POULT Sg een neat cet ais 1s I atsretia oh gi sustoLen svevsil is oh erelar6i6i'phais's|aius 3,110,143,709] 2,923,456, 738] 3,013,199, 841 3, 227,187,540 
Building permits.............. SEM. vrs aie 3 ste eierere 10,473,479 8,364,670 14,916, 247 10,323, 405 7,716, 587 
(°) Contrates awarded......... $ 27,125,300 28, 425,800 41,962,000 22,946, 100 25,875,200 20,480,000 
Mineral production— 

Pigironyygs. at, tek Rad tons 86,176 93 , 939 87,764 78,390 64,691 65,006 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 137, 158 117,445 116, 260 118, 258 98,820 84, 295 

Hierro alloys teres. «kis ve wios tons 5,972 5,790 6,475 4,629 4,056 4,619 

Coals naa. ASP Le ait HONS is ck te ote 1,610,528 1,536, 641 1,405, 423 1,413,853 1,683 , 476 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. £06, 861 690,73 - 720,892 929,874 505,322 773, 808 
Crude petroleum imports...... FS Be Ac aan ae 45, 483,000 57,449,000 74,495,000 38,995,000 51,624, 000 
Rubberamports 4... eos. Teese see). geet te. 6,514,000 8,420,000 6,696, 000 5,719,000 5,129,000 
Cotton dM ports io eoe ess «cigs OSs: Wetiiaa to eb 13,089, 000 18, 485, 000 12,239,000 11,854,000 19,635,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UNTO TAs hEe chan he eke Stele HOC sta lPeeerdie tdeets ak 154, 106, 766 111,709,490 189,899, 862 165,110,815 212,560,964 
POUR PELOUUCUION. a socecaats, ts.08 IBY ay Kei) nein weeds nee lenensae ieee, Semen 1,698,000 1,617,000 1,464,000 1,579,000 
Sugar manufactured........... persia \ A aS oe ee ee 44, 463,000 17,746,000 59, 485,000 64,809,000 30,841,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Ketevar te ete ne os ats 47,874,000 48,618,000 43,308, 000 44,207,000 42,791,000 
(19) SalestoLimsurances tical. cee Ot ose eee. ete 46,957,000 50,116,000 44,505,000 39,962,000 47,270,000 
INGwsSprinibe asa cantyate a8 Soe PONS Hehe gsic shee ee lewr > 187, 200 212,191 197,976 189, 822 186, 721 
Automobiles, passenger....... hos oe Ma i Daca es 9. eens 28, 486 17,164 15, 232 10,315 6, 705 
(11)Index of physical volume of 

DUIS IME SEs ie4 eae oe sc antechontinnens of alter pe Ucar) = Panay ce 183-7 211-6 164-1 163-7 159-0 

Nits Erial DLOUUCTION. sa seve reas al< ceteris = fats hate 203 °1 209-0 168-2 166-1 160°3 

Manuract urine... Se MLe et eke ees tetas» eine ae 179-8 180-9 168-2 158-4 147-0 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds, 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 

(4) Bradstreet. 

(5) Figures for end of previous months. 

(6) Figures for four weeks ending March 30, 1929, and cor- 

responding previous periods. 

(41) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(7) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(8) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(2) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(20) vie Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
onn. 


Hartford 
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British Columbia—There were only a few 
orders for farm workers notified to the em- 
ployment offices, and some difficulty was being 
encountered in securing suitable applicants in 
all cases. Judging by the demand for workers 
for it, the logging industry was quiet, although 
from other indications it appeared fairly active 
in some districts. Mining appeared quite 
busy, and some orders for additional workers 
were being listed. Though the number of 
building tradesmen unemployed did not seem 
unduly large for the time of year, the con- 
struction group for the most part was awaiting 
the advent of more favourable weather before 
building programs were proceeded with Manu- 
facturing showed a slight improvement. Gen- 
eral conditions in this province seemed quite 
favourable. 


There was a moderate gain 
in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to 
monthly statements furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 6,422 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 944,681 persons, as compared with 
936,108 in the preceding month. This increase 
caused the index number (average, 1926— 
100), to rise from 110.5 on February 1 to 
111.4 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with 102.6, 97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 91.0, 82.9 
and 89.0 on March 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The trend was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, but 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contrac- 
tions were indicated. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, improvement was registered in manu- 
factures, particularly in iron and steel works, 
and transportation and construction were also 
busier. Logging and mining, however, re- 
ported seasonal losses. In Quebec, the decrease 
was due to seasonal curtailment, mainly in 
transportation, construction, logging and trade. 
Manufacturing, on the other hand, was de- 
cidedly brisker. In Ontario, manufacturing 
recorded considerable recovery, and construc- 
tion, services and communications were also 
more active, while transportation, mining, 
logging and tnade were seasonally slack. In 
the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing and rail- 
way construction showed increases, while min- 
ing and transportation reported reduced ac- 
tivity. In British Columbia, manufacturing, 
particularly of lumber products, recorded im- 
portant advances in employment, as did log- 
ging, mining, transportation and construction, 
while only small changes were noted in other 
industries, 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


° 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, while the trend was: 
unfavourable in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, there were continued 
gains, chiefly in manufactures; on the other 
hand, trade and construction showed seasonal 
curtailment. In Quebec, manufacturing afforded 
more: employment, while construction and 
transportation were slacker. In Toronto, iron 
and steel and textiles reported a considerable 
increase, but there was a seasonal falling-off 
in construction. In Ottawa, manufactures were 
more active, but trade was seasonally dull. 
In Hamilton, manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel and textiles, afforded more employ- 
ment. In the Border Cities, pronounced im- 
provement was indicated, mainly in automo- 
bile factories. In Winnipeg, the decline was 
largely in trade, while manufactures were 
somewhat busier. In Vancouver manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation recorded 
substantial increases. 


A review of the returns by industries shows 
marked improvement in manufactures, notably 
in iron and steel, lumber and textile factories; 
construction, communications and services also 
recorded increased employment. On the other 
hand, logging, mining, transportation and trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1929. 


According to the reports tabu- 


TRADE lated at the close of February 
UNION from a total of 1,673 local 
REporTS trade unions, with a member- 


ship aggregating 188,888 per- 
sons, 12,834 or a percentage of 6.8 were with- 
out work on the last day of the month, 
compared with an unemployment percentage 
of 6.3 in January. The situation, however, 
showed slight improvement over February a 
year ago when the percentage of idle members 
stood at 7.0. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta unions al! contri- 
buted during February to the total increase 
in unemployment recorded over January, the 
bulk of which occurred in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, while the declines in the other prov- 
inces were nominal only. Of the gains in 
employment registered from Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Cohimbia unions none 
were particularly outstanding. In comparing 
with the returns for February of last year, 
Nova Scotia unions reported ‘a more favour- 
able situation during the month under review, 
and adivances in employment of much lesser 
degree were manifest by Quebec, Ontario and 
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British Columbia unions. On the other hand, 
contractions in activity were indicated from 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta unions, which in part offset the gains 
in the other provinces. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the unemployment situation re- 
ported by trade unions at the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 


During the month of Febru- 


HMPLOYMENT ary, 1929, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
ReEpoRTS ada made 21,445 references of 


persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 20,184 placements, of which 
11,744 were in regular employment and 8,440 
in casual work. Of the placements ir regular 
employment 8,353 were of men and 3,391 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 31,932 workers, of whom 21,908 were men 
and 10,024 women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 13,350 men 
and 8,549 women, a total of 21,899 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures were com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, but 
an increase was indicated when a comparison 
was made with the corresponding month last 
year, the reports for January, 1929, showing 
24,865 vacancies offered, 38,328 applications 
made, and 22,800 placements effected, while 
in February, 1928, there were recorded 21,092 
vacancies, 30,733 applications for work, and 
19,690 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of February, 1929, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during February, 


1929, was $10,318,338 as 
compared with $8,364,670 in the preceding 
month and $10,318,338 in February, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review, estimated 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in March at $27,125,300. 
Of this amount, $9,458200 was for business 
buildings, $8,802,700 was for residential build- 
ings, $6,607,500 was for engineering under- 
takings. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during March, 1929, by provinces, 
was as follows:—Ontario, $13,917,600; Quebec, 
$6,694,100; New Brunswick, $53,000; Nova 
Scotia, $125,500; Prince Edward Island, 
$16,100; British Columbia, $2,592,800; Alberta, 
$983,700; Saskatchewan, $1,444,800; Manitoba, 
$1,297,700. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain 
industries during recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 369. 

Active business conditions have prevailed 
in Canada since the beginning of the present 
year, according to indexes of physical volume 
maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics and published in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics. The physical volume of 
business averaged greater in January and 
February than in any other two-month period 
during the ten years under observation. Auto- 
mobile production was at a specially high 
level in February, surpassing all previous 
records for the month. The output of the 
primary iron and steel industry indicated the 
marked activity in this group, and reflected 
in turn the expansion in plant and equipment 
which is fairly general throughout Canadian 
industry and transportation systems. The pro- 
duction of newsprint and the export of lumber 
showed recession in February from the levels 
of the preceding month. Crude rubber, 
petroleum and cotton were imported in lesser 
volume than in January, after the usual ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies. Coal pro- 
duction was greater in February than in Janu- 
ary, notwithstanding the shorter month. Ex- 
ports of the better grades of asbestos were 
greater than in January, while judged by 
experts and receipts at the Royal Mint the 
production of metals showed a recession. 


INDUSTRIAL | 
PRODUCTION 


A summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL TRADE trade prepared by the De- 

partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in February, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $97,042,055 as compared with $96,959,301 
in the preceding month, and with $86,006,897 
in February, 1928. The chief imports in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$26,619,257; fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $18,451,058; non-metallic minerals and 
products, $11,080,683. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
February, 1929, amounted to $82,259,345, as 
compared with $94,942,041 in January, 1929, 
and with $88,565,196 in February, 1928. The 
chief exports in February, 1929, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable vroducts, mainly foods, 
$25,482,648; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$19,871,478; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $9,482,681. 

In the eleven months ending February, 1929, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,248,848,550. and imports $1,130,350,273. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1929, was very much less than in 
February, none of the disputes occurring dur- 
ing the month involving large numbers of 
workers or lasting for any length of time. 
The time loss in man working days was allso 
less than in March, 1928. There were in 
existence during the month eleven disputes, 
involving 1,363 workpeople, and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,079 working days, as com- 
pared with nine disputes involving 1,480 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 28,946 
working days in February. In March, 1928, 
there were on record thirteen disputes, in- 
volving 1,095 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 7,806 working days. At the end 
of March there were on record three disputes 
affecting 141 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was slightly higher at $11.23 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.15 
for February; $10.92 for March, 1928; $11.05 
for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 1926; 10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $1266 for March, 1918; and $7.68 
for March 1914. The increase was due to 
slightly higher prices for eggs, butter, beef, 
veal, fresh pork, beans and evaporated apples. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of lard, 
rice, granulated sugar, tea and coffee. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.52 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $21.41 
for February; $21.15 for March, 1928; $21.29 
for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21 
for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; $21.42 
for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for 
March, 1914. Rent was slightly higher. 

In wholesale prices the revised index number 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again slightly 
higher at 96.1 for March, as compared with 
95.7 for February; 97.7 for March, 1928; 
97.3 for March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 
1926. In the grouping according to chief 
component materials five of the eight main 
groups were higher, two were lower and one 
was unchanged. The groups which advanced 


were: the Animals and their Products group, 
due maninly to higher prices for live stock, 
meats, fowl, butter and cheese; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due mainly 
to higher prices for some lines of lumber; 
the Iron and its Products group, chiefly be- 
cause of higher prices for scrap iron; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, spelter 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Alhed Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to advances in some 
lines of paint materials. The Vegetables 
and their Products group and the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group declined, 
the former due to lower prices for grains, 
mill feed, foreign fruits, sugar, potatoes, rubber, 
naval stores and some vegetable oils, which 
more than offset higher prices for flour, tea, 
coffee, apples and hay, and the latter due to 
lower prices for Jute, hessian and woo!, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
cotton, silk, flax fibre, hemp, sisal, and manila 
rope. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group was unchanged. 





Accidents in Ontario in March 


In March, 1929, 6,236 accidents were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and of these thirty-four were 
fatal. These figures showed a small decline 
from February, when there were 6,640 acci- 
dents including 49 fatalities, but the figures 
for March, 1929, are higher than those for 
March, 1928. The total benefits awarded to 
injured workers and their dependents in 
March, 1929, were $626,806, of which $105,768 
was for medical aid. These figures show very 
little change from February when total bene- 
fits were $626,148, including $102,002 for 
medical aid. 

Speaking recently of the upward tendency 
in the number of accidents reported to the 
Board, Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario, pointed out that this may 
be explained to some extent by the increase 
in payroll in the province in 1928 and to the 
growing practice of reporting the most minor 
type of accident to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Mr. Morley states that the grow- 
ing interest of executives in accident pre- 
vention has already begun to produce results. 
There are all told about 25,000 plants under 
compensation in Ontario, of which 8,000 are 
under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations. The payroll 
of .these eight thousand, however, is about 
two-thirds of the total. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1929 


URING the month of March the Depart- 
ment received two applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as fol- 
lows :— : 
(1) From locomotive engineers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways and being 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. The dispute grew out of the em- 
ployees’ desire to amend certain rules govern- 
ing the service of the applicants. The number 
of employees directly concerned was given as 
four thousand. The Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion shortly after the close of the month and 


Labour Courts 


A system of Labour Courts was established 
in Germany in 1927 by an act passed in De- 
cember in the preceding year, the new tmbu- 
nals consisting of (1) local labour courts; (2) 
State labour courts; and (8) the Federal 
Labour Court. The work of these courts since 
they began to function on July 1, 1927, down 
to the end of that year, is described in a 
recent report from Berlin (Wirtschaft und Sta- 
tistik, No. 21, 1928). 

The local courts consist of a chairman ap- 
pointed by the State and of two members 
respectively representing the employers and 
workers. State labour courts-and the Federal 
labour court are presided over by specially 
qualified judges, assisted by assessors repre- 
senting employers and workers appointed by 
the Federal government from nomination lists 
submitted by the respective National trade 
organizations. 

The great majority of the cases heard by 
the local tribunals arose out of disputes be- 
tween employees and workers regarding their 
contractual relationships as employers and 
employed, or out of unlawful acts connected 
with the employment. Of the total number 
of 164.618 cases filed for hearing 136,264 were 
disposed of by the end of the year 1927, of 
which 38,942 cases were settled by amicable 
agreement in conciliation proceedings before 
the chairman of the Court, as provided for 
under the Act with a view to the settlement 
of a dispute without recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings. A further 16,859 cases were settled 
by amicable arrangement during the course 
of the formal proceedings before the Court. 
A total of 50,716 further cases were disposed 


appointed Board members as follows: On the 
company’s recommendation, Mr. J. L. Coun- 
sell, I<.C., Hamilton, Ontario; on the em- 
ployees’ recommendation, Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, 
K.C., Ottawa, Ontario. 

(2) From certain employees of the Domin- 
ion and Atlantic Railway Company being 
clerks, freight handlers, station and stores de- 
partment employees, represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Ninety employees were stated to be 
directly affected by this dispute, which con- 
cerned wages and working conditions. ‘The 
application was under consideration at the 
close of the month. 


in Germany 


of by decision of the chairman alone, who 
has power to pronounce judgment in cases 
where no formal hearing takes place either 
by default or on account of the withdrawal 
of the claim or the abandonment of the case 
by one of the parties. Thus the Courts were 
called upon to pronounce judgment after pro- 
cess of trial in only 21.8 per cent of all cases 
disposed of. 

Appeal against the findings of a Iccal court 
were made to the State Labour Courts in 
4,545 cases. 

Further appeals to the Federal Labour 
Court are permitted in cases where the judg- 
ment of the lower court is claimed to rest on 
the non-application or incorrect application 
of a legal provision cr a clause of. a collective 
agreement affecting the terms of imdividual 
contracts of employment. During the six 
months ending December 31, 1927, 123 such 
appeals were filed. 





The second edition of a descriptive pamph- 
let on old age pensions in Austria, by Dr. 
Fritz Rager, secretary of the Vienna Bureau 
for Wage Earners and Salaried Workers, was 
published recently. Dr. Rager, in i pre- 
face to this edition, calls attention to the re- 
markable growth in public sentiment im 
favour of social insurance during the past 
half year. The benefits of old age pensions 
were extended to agricultural workers at the 
beginning of the present year. This and other 
recent developments are described in the 
second edition, which also contains an outline 
of the most important problems arising in the 
administration of old age pensions. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1929 


HE number of strikes and Iocckouts in 
existence in Canada during March was 
eleven, aS compared with nine during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was very much less than in February, none of 
the disputes reported involving large numbers 
of workers for any length of time. As com- 
pared with March, 1928, while a larger number 
of workers were involved, the time loss in man 
working days was only about one-half as great. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 


Date of employees | in working 

disputes involved days 
malar 11920 che ber cl eye 11 1,363 3,079 
*Feb., LODO a aes Peer 9 1,480 28,946 
Mar., VC Ree Gate 13 1,095 7,806 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any, such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.”’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 515 workpeople, 
were carried over from February, and seven 
disputes commenced during March. Hight of 
these eleven disputes terminated during the 
month, five being in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employer and one result- 
ing in a compromise. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were on record three disputes 
involving strikes or lockouts, as follows: plum- 
bers, Kingston, Ont.; shipwrights, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and musicians, Ottawa, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q.. May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 


fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, and 
shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., August 
13, 1928. 

Information has reached the Department as 
to a dispute at Edmonton, Alta., involving 
bricklayers engaged in sewer construction, 
owing to a dispute as to the class of labour 
which should be employed on the work and 
consequently the rate of wages. The employer 
secured other workmen to proceed with the 
job. Only three employees being affected, the 
dispute is recorded as a “minor dispute” as 
defined in a previous. paragraph. 


Information has also reached the Depart- 
ment that a strike involving telegraph oper- 
ators employed by stock-brokers in the United 
States, commencing about March 18, 1929, 
involved small numbers in certain cities in 
Canada including Montreal and Vancouver. 
No particulars as to this dispute have been 
received. 


A strike of painters in Victoria, B:C., was 
reporated about March 25, but an increase of 
10 cents per hour was agreed to in about ten 
days. Particulars have not yet been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Tir Currers, ONION LAKE, Ont.—As re- 
ported im the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
tie workers on strike for an increase in wages 
had been offered a partial increase by the 
employer early in March, approximately one 
hundred out of the three hundred originally on 
strike returning to work on the employer’s 
terms, ‘the other two hundred having secured 
work with other employers. 


TEXTILE Factory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT. 
—As stated in the March issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE the strike of textile workers in a cot- 
ton factory in Hamilton was called off on 
March 4, the employer agreeing to take back 
the workers still on strike without discrimina- 
tion, whenever there were places for them, 
under the same conditions as before the strike. 
A small number of the strikers had secured 
work with other employers. 


PuHoto ENcrRAvERS, Toronto, ONt.—Employ- 
ees involved in this dispute, having been dis- 
missed on January 7, agreed to return to 
work on March 11, the employer having under- 
taken to give Deets to all former employees 
who had not secured work. elsewhere, or who 
did not secure positions within a week, with 
the same wages and working conditions as 
before the dispute. On March 11, when the 
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workers reported at the plant, a dispute arose PLUMBERS, Kincston, Ont.—At the end of 
as to a change in conditions. One of the March the union reported nine workers still 
workers was arrested for trespass but the on strike receiving strike pay, and eighteen 
change was withdrawn in court after the evi- other strikers not employed, while eleven had 
dence for ‘the prosecution was given. The secured work with other employers since the 
workers involved have since secured work beginning of the dispute, April 2, 1928, which 
elsewhere, but the union has not declared the was due to a demand for an increase in 
dispute terminated. wages of $1.00 per hour. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1929 








Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to February, 1929. 


Loaeing— 
Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.. 100 200 [Commenced Jan. 26, 1929, for increase in piece rates 
. and in the monthly rate. Terminated Mar. 4, 
1929. Compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
LORE CONG tt dl hs ates 400 800 |Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in 


working conditions involving reduction of staff. 
Terminated Mar. 4, 1929; in favour of employer. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto, Ont. 6 48 |Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 17, 1929, of union 
employees. Work to be resumed Mar. 11, 1929, 
on previous conditions; a dispute arising, workers 


CoNnstTRUCTION— secured employment elsewhere. 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 216 [Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during February, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
Women’s. clothing factory 

workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 15 75 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1929, for increase in wages and 
abrogation of piece work system. Terminated 
Mar. 11, 1929 in favour of workers. 

Iron, Steel and Products— 
Auto. factory workers (tool 

and die makers), Oshawa, 

Givnc bak Sateen dae 25 450 |Commenced Mar. 5, 1929, against appointment of 
foreman. Terminated Mar. 27, 1929; in favour 
of employer. 

Auto. factory workers (assem- 

biers), Toronto, Ont... 40 20 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1929, against change in piece 
work system. Terminated Mar 21, 1929; in 
favour of workers. 

CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Certain building trades, Murray 

See bert rts, tee teen e, 600 400 |Commenced Mar. 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 

Terminated Mar. 7, 1929; in favour of workers. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipwrights, etc., Vancouver, 
Te Ate eae Resa 17 750 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— 

Trackmen, Winnipeg, Man.... 36 36 |Commenced Mar. 13, 1929, against a new working 
condition. Terminated Mar. 14, 1929; in favour 
of workers. 

SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Musicians, Ottawa, Ont....... 7 84 (Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, to maintain union work- 


ing conditions. Unterminated. 
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WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WorkKERs, 
Winnieec, Man.—Employees in a women’s 
clothing factory ceased work on March 4, de- 
manding an increase in wages for the lower 
paid employees and the abrogation of piece 
work. Work was resumed on March 11, the 
demands of the workers having been conceded. 


Auto Factory Workers (Toot AND Dir 
Makers), OsHAwA, On?r.—A number of em- 
ployees, tool and die makers, ceased work on 
March 5, protesting against the appointment 
of a certain man as foreman and also against 
the employment of workmen brought from 
foreign countries when ‘Canadian workmen 
were available. The employer stated that the 
strikers would have been laid off in a short 
time as their services were not «required 
until the autumn. Through the intervention 
of the Minister of Labour negotiations were 
carried on between the parties and the em- 
ployer agreed to give employment to the 
strikers without discrimination, and at the end 
of March five had been re-engaged. Tie re- 
mainder of the strikers who had not secured 
work elsewhere were re-employed early in 
April. 





Auto Factory Workers (ASSEMBLERS), 
Toronto, Onr—Assemblers in an automobile 
factory in Toronto ceased work on March 20, 
objecting to a change from individual piece 
work to group piece work, a system which the 
workers believed would cause a reduction in 
their earnings. The employer agreed to return 
to the old system and work was resumed within 
a few hours. 


CrrtTaIN Burmtprna Traves, Murray Bay, 
P.Q.—Labourers engaged on the construction 
of a building ceased work on March 6, de- 
manding an increase in wages from 30 cents 
per hour to 40 cents per hour, and the follow- 
ing day were joined by carpenters and plum- 
bers, the carpenters demanding an increase to 
75 cents, an increase previously from 50 cents 
to 65 cents per hour not being considered 


satisfactory. On March 7 the-employer con- 
ceded the demands of the strikers and work 
was resumed at one o’clock that afternoon. 


SHIPWRIGHTS, ETC., VANCOUVER, B.C.—Ship- 
wrights, joiners, caulkers and boat builders 
ceased work on March 25, demanding increases 
in wages from $6.50 to $7.50 per eight-hour 
day. The employer had offered to pay $7 per 
day but this offer was not accepted. At the 
end of the month no settlement had been 
reported. 


TRACKMEN, WINNIPEG, Man—Workers 
were involved in a dispute resulting from the 
provision by the employer of white belts to 
wear when working on the street at night in 
order to prevent accidents, owing to a number 
of instances where trackmen had been struck 
by motor cars. The electric railway company 
secured information as to what measures were 
in use elsewhere, and decided to have the 
trackmen wear a shoulder strap and belt made 
of white convas covered with luminous paint. 
The trackmen refused to wear these and were 
told that they must do so or be discharged. 
Their representative brought the matter to the 
attention of the Minister of Labour, and at 
his suggestion the men resumed work next 
day pending discussion with the employer as 
to a suitable device. The employer also lifted 
the order to wear the belts pending such 
discussion, and asked the employees to submit 
suggestions. 


Musicians, Ortawa, Ont.—Musicians em- 
ployed at a theatre ceased work on March 25, 
demanding the employment of seven persons 
in the orchestra instead of five as desired by 
the management. The. union claimed an 
agreement had been signed providing for 
seven persons. Work was resumed on April 8, 
the management having agreed to the terms 
of the union when the stage hands gave notice 
of a strike in accordance with their agreement 
with the musicians’ union. 





The transitional period named in connec- 
tion with the British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1927, which was to have ended 
on April 18, 1929, has been extended for one 
year. The Act provides that, after the 
transitional period it will be a condition for 
the receipt of unemployment benefit that at 
least 30 contributions (or in the case of dis- 
abled ex-service men, 10 contributions) have 
been paid in the two years preceding the date 
of the appliants claim for benefit. During the 
transitional period greatly reduced contribu- 


tions are required. The Minister of Labour 
announced in the House of Commons on 
March 7, that while there had been an im- 
provement in employment in the depressed 
areas the change had come too late to affect 
materially the circumstances of a number. of 
claimants to benefit. A bill to extend the 
transitional period was introduced on March 
13. An outline of the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1927 was given 
in the Lasour Gazetre, November, 1927, 
page 1146. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During February, 15 new disputes were re- 
ported.. The total number of disputes in pro- 
gress during the month was 24, involving 
9,100 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 78,000 working days for the month. Of the 
15 disputes beginning in February, 2 arose out 
of proposed reductions in wages, 4 on other 
wages questions, 2 on questions of working 
hours, 5 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 2 on 
other questions. Settlements were made in 
12 disputes, of which 2 were in favour of 
workpeople, 4 in favour of employers and 6 
ended in compromise. In the case of three 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


The dispute involving 1,500 workers in the 
wrought iron manufacturing industry in Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland, which began on January 
28, terminated on March 2, when it was agreed 
to refer the matter of working hours and 
tonnage rates to arbitration. 


Irish Free State 


During the year 1928, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 52, as compared with 
53 in the previous year. The number of work- 
people involved in all disputes in progress was 
2,190 and the time loss 54,292 working days. 
Of the 52 disputes which began during the 
year, 36 were over wages questions, 3 concern- 
ing hours of labour, 11 concerning the engage- 
ment or dismissal of workers and 2 on other 
matters concerning conditions of employment. 

Settlements were reached in 54 disputes. 
Workers’ claims were wholly admitted in 5 
cases, admitted in part in 16 and rejected in 8; 
employers’ claims were wholly successful in 11 
cases, successful in part in 6 and rejected in 
5; in addition, 3 disputes ended with an inde- 
terminate result. 

The principal disputes for the year include 
paper box makers at Dublin from July to 
November, causing a time loss of 13,000 work- 
ing days and builders’ labourers at Cork in 
October and November with a time lozs of 
9,000 working days. 

Table I gives a classification of the disputes 
for the year by industries. 


Taste I.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE DURING 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 

















Number Work- Working 
Industries oO people days 
disputes involved lost 
MOOG jGrink=-amautObAcca. «. at. cmesReles cee ihs suic-s wewhele Sods cive-e <5» CRE ete te Stree: mipreat (oper e a 266 4,416 
IMuminerancrcuarryane teen aoe. Cee. <b elect eee ote cite nic nee Shera Stee os oe age ane ad ag 2 86 1,378 
Buildinevand allied! trades.csi2 ei, othe ic th + eee AN QM wo eters viata slr iecelmlototaa Fate « He 8 364 10,371 
Higginearineandyshipbull die. 2... secs us cu ates ee tla aod ere 992 Se ieepeae «cede « eiprera Mt miei 4 282 3, 288 
ROX DION Ae Ee Ee ne ree ee ere ttn: Sine Meie e's Heke cre aie wedaterahate,>, Siwicigueit ache + eieipiane 3 113 1,817 
Clothing, boot and shoe.................. LANES Bay PRO PONE Bac. ose gyuacinsioenns' + cathetewiets 2 61 582 
Printin@angd Papers. seeks wig hcetot OREM eile ees iene evhe ceieceieta eo 6 eralmpytionyspuntaie.” Dicipleldiap teva 1 168 13,360 
Purnitureand wood working... seebine + cele sir ec Sete mee elie leleiiiieerlaies wailed amie = I 18 
Gert ic Lee ee em etc akc Ji coccinea eet ccs mal TUES GRE © 5 SPMAALS BECP MMR| Poe aca a utenicnlsc Pee « [I Matataeles a eRe. coll telcos ofa epee s 
Railway, tram and Omnibus y. ees «oc ors se ce eal ee ele we sia © Benin Slpisae aunperal Biol) 1 6 48 
- Other transportation (dock labour, etc.).........0 0. cece cece een tenet etn tenet n ees 3 155 860 
Repail tradoses ee: tee sae. eee SL. Sak RAR uae. cose so Pama citer « shins eee 2 52 3,528 
Gas. water and electricity ...s0 60-4 dd tanteme ccs + ae p nee nee che Mudie cenit alee noi tilbale eelpl newt nd p foe.e eigistsio's Hale's were nis ales 
Public utility services......... fs ORC et Pe A DR Rg) 1-4 SA oy ated ate Were. ec Ee 559 8,814 
General and miscellaneous trades............. eee cece ee nee cee e reece tee e terse eee canes 1 60 5, 460 
Total. «copies a ae ee An hh ae SORE. ota, a eae aS Oyo oeMeRNE 52 2,190 54, 292 





Belgium 


Statistics for the year 1928 show that the 
number of disputes which terminated during 
the year was 192, of which 191 were strikes and 
one a lockout. The number of establishments 
concerned in these disputes was 528 and the 
number of workpeople involved 77,785, of 
which 74,707 were directly and 3,078 indirectly 


involved. The time loss for the year was 
82145—23 


2,254,424 working 
1,658,836 in 1927. 

Of the 192 disputes, 132 were over wages 
questions, 20 concerning discharge of workers, 
13 on trade union questions and the others 
on various other questions. The results of 
the disputes were: 59 in favour of workers, 
72 in favour of employers, 57 ended in com- 
promise and the others had an indeterminate 
result. 


days as compared with 
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Table II gives an analysis of the disputes by industries. 


Taste II—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BELGIUM DURING 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 

















Disputes Workpeople affected 

Industries termin- Estab- © |——_-———_ 

ating lishments | Directly | Indirectly 
Minin ote ee eRe Gare ee Foie cae ee crete Aas exe -acalgeey ait tchaleOteeS Oa RU ee eaaRe ES = 16 16 14, 883 471 
QUAT YING sre Nera PE ee ia. Gist IIRL Gs Da ER RS eee eet 9 27 4, 685 213 
Metall one cert cele ie ey Se otic oa ct. veh, och at EU en 38 93 14,182 252 
(CC Oramics. sett oy oct ker Ae San eM ARNE CE NaN win Nr ro Bc cas geet 15 58 1, 638 137 
GaSe 5 LR, oR ik eae ri PROBE Eh ce let Rt oth og ea tae 7 17 3, 607 644 
Qin Cane wen ee aR as Oe ON Oe ha ee Meena tm Oe eee SSG oS Ol ae 9 9 OL Gila aaah ec 
OOS ES aor iced are ae ae _, WORE aed lea’ Sb onisl ea eapgrebchen ose Ae 5 7 591 5 
Text ee ee aye Uae OE, CBR) © VIRAL, Ei, tata Ne sane, eR maa aa aie pce ee, eg 29 60 9,007 ial 
ClO thao te ihe he oe Tk Ae Ue eae CN le eRe Mn rer eri CU ORO eeu 5 5 142 4 
(CGDSUTTCHION ht cree oa eae ae nk es TE eee eee 13 91 6,098 90 
Woodworking ‘and furnishings: 5.20. SOIR Stic ae bene cena ote 17 92 SiO) |egeeeeae 1 tae. 
Hides anditles (Hers oe Ae hee es eke Ee Oe een ee aa 9 23 1,149 92 
WOWACCON Se here fore eae he cabins MAE Glo A EE OTe GEE Te ce 1 1 Laas Rate Ra oe 
Paper yds CSG, RS I Ue irs Ra ce = Ie = eins is eae 3 3 723 18 
BOOKS 2. te Oe SS Ry eR: a) 2 SON SR, eR Re eR GR ES 1 6 OSE la ae ce ee a 
EPANSPOrUAbLON ore eo oon erage aetna eves eee SALE ey cee, Saks Oe ee 6 ee POLO Ieee kee ake 
Comimercialbestablishments -eeaenee se eee Gs inn tee 9 13 7 11 
Pota Be ss Pere ee Ee eat Ie Ee Seis net Genes 192 528 74, 707 3,078 
Germany large numbers of strikers joined the union 


Revised figures for the year 1927 have 
recently been published. These show the 
number of disputes which terminated to be 857, 
directly involving 490,115 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss to those-directly involved 
of 5,896,108 working days. Corresponding 
figures for the year 1926 were 365 disputes 
terminated, directly involving 91,205 workers 
with a time loss to those directly involved of 
1,353,780. working days. 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1928 give 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 187, involving 1,211 establishments and 
15,000. workers. 

United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing December was 42 and 44 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number ot workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 40,317 and the time loss was 
967,822 working days. 

About 3,000 rayon factory workers were in- 
volved in a strike at Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, from March 12 to 22. The demand of the 
strikers, who were not organized at the be- 
ginning of the strike, was for increases in 


and a settlement was reached granting a 
partial increase in wages and no discrimina- 
tion to be shown against union employees. 

A strike occurred in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, of 3,000 Chinese laundry workers from 
January 30 to February 4, for a reduction in 
the hours of work on Saturdays from 15 to 10. 
It was reported that the strikers were success- 
ful and that the new schedule of working 
hours which was agreed on provided for 15 
hours a day for the first five days of the week, 
10 hours on Saturday and 12 hours on alter- 
nate Sundays. 

Australia 


During the third quarter of 1928, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 67, directly in- 
volving 25.858 workers and resulting in a time 
loss for all workers involved of 259,461 work- 
ing days for this period. ) 

At the end of March, no settlement had 
been made of the strike of several thousand 
timber workers against the acceptance of the 
award of the Arbitration Court increasing the 
hours from 44 to 48 per week in this industry. 


New Zealand 


Table III is taken from the Monthly Ab- 
stract of Statistics, New Zealand, and is an 














wages. During the course of the dispute, analysis of the disputes for the year 1928. 
Taste III—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN NEW ZEALAND DURING 1928 
Number of | Number of | Number of Total Average Working Approxi- 
Industry disturb- firms workers duration duration days mate loss 
ances involved affected (days) (days) lost in wages 
& 
Meat-ireezing. 2s. acl oN. tere 1 3 859 13 13-00 nikes s 1, 861 
Mos lminitio? ..aaas 4... aceite 24 34 8,441 163 6-79 20, 824 19, 854 
Shippie ct. seaoseseea «bane he eee 3 15 15 492 41 ep ae 913 829 
Miscellaneoustc. desote nae otGeinece: 1 1 30 36 36-00 1,080 1,200 
etalste ge: Aor ae on 41 53 9, 822 253 5-88 22, Sha 23, 244 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1929 


A NUMBER of measures of labour inter- 

est were enacted during the session of 
the Saskatchewan Legislature which opened on 
December 4, 1928, and closed on February 2, 
1929. These measures included a new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, a new Electrical 
Licensing Act, and amendments to the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the Mechanics’ Lien Act, the 
Old Age Pension Act and The Telephone De- 
partment Superannuation Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
comes into force on proclamation, embodies 
the majority of the recommendations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission which 
was appointed in March, 1928. (Lasour Gaz- 
eTTe, April, 1928, page 344; February, 1929, 
page 182). Part 1 of the Act apphes to all 
employees and workmen in the industries set 
forth in Schedule 1, including those carried 
on by provincial and municipal authorities, 
public utilities commissions and boards, and 
school boards. Certain railway employees are 
not included within the scope of the law, but 
may be brought under its operation by order 
of the Board approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council after a majority of the 
members of their organization have voted for 
such inclusion. These employees are mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
and Maintenance of Way Employees. Casual 
labourers, outworkers, farm labourers, and 
domestic servants are not included. An in- 
dustry or workmen not within the scope of 
Part I may be admitted by Order in Council 
on recommendation of the Board or by the 
Board on application of the employer. ‘ Work- 
men’ is defined to include the driver of a 
vehicle doing work for another and to ex- 
clude school teachers, persons whose work is 
mainly clerical and telegraph and telephone 
operators. 

Compensation is payable for accidents and 
for those industrial diseases mentioned in the 
Schedule to the Act. An ‘accident’ is defined 
to include a wilful and intentional act not 
being the act of the workman, and a fortui- 
tous event occasioned by a physical or natural 
‘cause. No compensation is payable for hernia 
unless it is a clinical hernia of a disabling 
character and of recent primary demonstra- 
bility and its onset can be shown to have been 
immediately preceded by a strain or other 
accident. The workman must at the time of 
the occurrence of the strain or other injury 


report his condition immediately to his em- 
ployer or cease work and report within twenty- 
four hours. If the workman does not submit 
to an operation within two weeks of the oc- 
currence, compensation will cease. The per- 
iod of disability is deemed to end at the ex- 
piry of forty-two days from the date of the 
operation unless extended by the Board. 

The industrial diseases for which compensa- 
tion is payable are anthrax; poisoning by lead, 
mercury, phospherus, arsenic and benzol; an- 
kylostomiasis, miners’ phthisis, stone worker’s 
or grinders phthisis; silicosis, pneumoncon- 
iosis, and compressed air illness. 

In case of the death of worker, the com- 
pensation to a widow or invalid widower is 
a monthly payment of $40 together with an 
additional payment of $10 per month for each 
child under 16 years of age. Orphan childrem 
receive $15 per month to the age of 16 years.. 
When there is no widow, or the widow dies,. 
a suitable foster mother is entitled to the: 
same payment as if she were the widow, the 
children’s payments then remaining at the 
same rate as during their mother’s lifetime. 
The widow or foster mother is also entitled 
to a lump sum of $100 in addition to compén- 
sation payments. Where the dependants are 
persons other than the foregoing, a sum reas- 
onable and proportionate to their pecuniary 
loss, to be determined by the Board. Alien 
dependents residing outside of Canada may be 
awarded a lesser sum which according to the 
conditions and cost of living in their country 
of residence will maintain them in the same 
degree of comfort as dependants of the same 
class residing in Canada. Compensation to an 


-invalid child is continued as long as, in the 


opinion of the Board, the workman, if he had 
lived, would have continued to support the 
child. Funeral expenses of the workman are 
paid up to the amount of $125. Exclusive of 
such burial expenses the compensation pay- 
able may not exceed 66 2-3 of average monthly 
earnings of the workman, but this provision 
may not operate to reduce the total monthly 
compensation to a widow or invalid husband 
with one or more children below $12.50 per 
week. A dependent widow who marries rece- 
ives a lump sum equal to the monthly pay- 
ments for two years. 

Permanent total disability is compensable 
at the rate of 66% per cent of the average 
weekly earnngs of the workman during the 
twelve months preceding the accident if he has 
been so long employed, and if not, for such 
lesser period as he has been in the employment 
of his employer. 

Compensation for permanent partial disa- 
bility is paid at the rate of 66% per cent of 
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the diminution of average earnings. If, how- 
ever, the impairment of earning capacity does 
not exceed 10 per cent the Board may award a 
lump sum in lieu of periodical payments. 
Temporary total and temporary partial disa- 
bility are for their duration compensable at 
the same rate as permanent total and perma- 
nent partial disability respectively. 

Compensation for temporary total, or per- 
- manent total disability may not be less than 
$12.50 per week, or, where the average earn- 
ings of the workman are less than this amount, 
it must equal the amount of such earnings. 
The minimum compensation for partial dis- 
ability, whether temporary or permanent, is a 
corresponding amount in proportion to the 
impairment of earning capacity. 

In computing average earnings, $2,000 is 
the maximum amount taken into account. No 
compensation is payable for disability lasting 
less than seven days but where it is payable, 
payment is made as from the date of dis- 
ability. 

In addition to the compensation payments 
an injured workman is entitled to medical 
and surgical aid and hospital and_ skilled 
nursing services and, if necessary, to an arti- 
ficial member or members and apparatus and 
to the repairs thereon for one year. Medical 
aid is to be furnished by the Board and paid 
for out of the accident fund, and no deduction 
from the wages of the workman may be made 
therefore. Exception is made, however, in 
cases where an employer establishes or has 
established an arrangement for medical aid 
which is as favourable to the workman as that 
provided under the Act. Such arrangement, 
if approved by the Board, may be continued, 
in which case the employer is entitled to re- 
imbursement out of the accident fund or a 
reduction of his rate. The employer must 
furnish at his own expense, immediate trans- 
portation to the workman’s home or to a 
hospital. He may also be required by the 
Board to maintain first aid services. 

The Board may take such measures and 
make such expenditures as may be necessary 
for the rehabilitation of the injured workmen. 

Work which is performed partly in Sas- 
katchewan and partly in an adjoining province 
or country is considered to be performed in 
Saskatchewan and a workman engaged there- 
on and his dependants are entitled to com- 
pensation provided that the employer has in- 
cluded or ought to have included the work- 
man in his returns to the board. Workmen 
and dependants who are entitled to compensa- 
tion under the law of the place where the 
‘accident happens must elect whether they 
will claim compensation under such law or 
under the Saskatchewan Act. 


A dependant who is not a resident of Can- 
ada is not entitled to compensation unless 
the law of the country or place in which he 
resides gives reciprocal benefits to Canadians. 
The amount of the compensation paid under 
the Saskatchewan law to such dependants may 
not be greater than that payable in a_ like 
case under the law of their country or place 
of residence. 

The workmen of a contractor or sub-contrac- 
tor are deemed to be the workmen of the 
principal unless such contractor or sub-con- 
tractor 18 assessed as an employer under 
Schedule I or is individually liable for pay- 
ment of compensation, or unless and until 
the Board is satisfied that the responsibility 
of such contractor or sub-contractor is suffi- 
cient protection to his workmen for the bene- 
fits provided by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. , 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—The Act 
is administered by a Board of three members 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governer-in- 


Council who will hold office during good be- 


haviour or for ten years, but may be re- 
moved at any time for cause. A member is 
eligible for reappointment on the expiration 
of his term. Members of the Board will re- 
ceive such salaries as may be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. They may 
not have any interest in any accident or em- 
ployers’ liability insurance company or in any 
device for the prevention of accidents. 

The Board may, of its own motion or at the 
request of employer or workmen review any 
award of compensation. 

The Board is empowered among other 
things to inspect premises and to investigate 


employments and places of employment, and 


to determine the safety devices or other 
means to be adopted for the prevention of 
accidents and industrial diseases, and to make 
regulations for the same purpose; to establish 
and maintain museums for the exhibits of 
safety devices etc., to arrange for the delivery 
of lectures and to publish and distribute bul- 
letins for the information of employees, work- 
men and the public; and to appoint advisory 
committees on which employers and workmen 
are represented to assist in establishing stand- 
ards of safety and to recommend rules and 
regulations. Before adopting any such rule or 
regulation. the Board may hold a conference 
with a committee of not more than five em- 
ployers, representatives of the industries af- 
fected and a committee of an equal number of 
the workmen in these industries. 

A sum not exceeding $25,000 may be paid 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to as- 
sist in organizing the work of the Board and 
meeting its initial expenses. 
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The accident fund is provided, as in the 
other provinces having a state scheme of 
workmen's compensation, by contributions 
from employers in the classes or groups of in- 
dustries in Schedule I of the Act. 


' 


Other Legislation — 


Power Commission Act.—The Power Com- 


mission Act makes provision for a commis- 


sion of one, two or three members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
manufacture and supply electrical power. The 
Commission may, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, make regu- 
lations for the safety of persons who may be 
in the vicinity of, or using or working on, 
the works or undertakings of any corporation, 
and may also order investigations into acci- 
dents which are directly or indirectly due to 
electrical hazards. 


Electrical Licensing—The Electrical Licens- 
ing Act, which comes into force on May Ist, 
1929, provides for the licensing of supply 
houses, contractors journeymen and electri- 
cians. The Saskatchewan Power Commission 
is charged with the duty of appointing a 
Board consisting of not less than one or more 
than three members qualified in electrical en- 
gineering and construction, to examine candi- 
dates for licensing. Any person wishing to 
carry on business as a contractor must furnish 
a guarantee bond of $500 for himself and $500 
for each journeyman on his payroll. On fur- 
nishing such bonds and complying with the 
conditions of the Power Commission he will 
be granted an interim permit; and on pro- 
duction to the Board of twenty-five service 
connection permits, of which at least five are 
for buildings other than residences, duly signed 
by inspectors, he will be granted a license. 
Contractors incorporated in Saskatchewan at 
the date of the coming into force of the Act 
(May 1, 1929), or unincorporated contractors 
who have paid a business tax, are entitled to 
receive a contractor’s license on depositing the 
necessary bond. A contractor’s license may 
not be granted to an individual unless he 
holds a journeymen’s license or to a firm un- 
less one of its members holds such a license or 
employs at least one Journeyman. An interim 
permit, renewable at the option of the Com- 
mission, may be issued for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year, during which period the 
holder of the permit may work as a journey- 
man without a journeyman’s license. Journey- 
men and electricians must satisfy the Board 
that they have served at least three years’ 
apprenticeship to the trade and are convers- 
ant with the requirements of the Act and regu- 
lations or must pass an examination as re- 


quired by the Commission. A candidate for 
a jJourneyman’s license must satisfy the board 
that he is competent to do work on a new or 
existing electrical installation, in renewing, re- 
pairing, or changing electrical wires, conduits 
or apparatus for light, heat or power on an 
employer’s account, and that he is conversant 
with the Act and the regulations. Failure to 
pass the required examination debars a candi- 
date from presenting himself again for a period 
of six months. An apprentice may not do 
any electrical work or install any electrical ma- 
terial or appliances except as an assistant to, 
in the presence of or under the supervision of 
a licensed Journeyman or electrician employed 
upon the same piece of work or contract. 
Penalties are provided for breaches of the law. 
The Power Commission may appoint the 
necessary inspectors for the purposes of the 
Act and may make regulations for carrying 
out its provisions. All electrical work done 
in Saskatchewan must conform to the require- 
ments of the latest authorized edition of the 
Canadian Electrical Code, and any amend- 
ments and additions thereto made from time 
to time by the Commisison. Municipal by- 
laws regulating the installation, erection or 
use of electrical equipment or apparatus or 
the licensing of electricians are only effective 
in so far as they are not repugnant to the 
Act. 


Minimum Wages for Women.——An amend- 
ment (effective on May 1, 1929) to the 
Minimum Wage Act provides that prosecu- 
tions for offences created by the Act shall be 
instituted within six months after the commis- 
sion of the alleged offence. A section is added 
to the Act forbidding an employer to dis- 
charge an employee who has been in his 
service continuously for six months or more 
without giving her at least one week’s written 
notice of the termination of her employment. 
This provision does not apply however to 
cases in which an employee is discharged for 
any of the causes set forth in Section 3 of the 
Master and Servant Act. These causes are:— 

(a) drunkenness; (b) absenting himself by 
day or night without leave from his proper 
service or employment; (c) dissipating his 
employer’s property or effects. 


Mechanics’ Liens—-The Mechanics’ Lien Act 
was amended by the repeal of the section 
dealing with the transfer of proceedings from 
one district court to another and the sub- 
stitution of new provisions. The new section 
provides that where an action has _ been 
entered in a judicial district other than that 
in which the land in question is situated the 
judge shall order the transfer of the record 
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before the trial of the action. Formerly the 
order for transfer might be made at any stage 
of the proceedings. The amendment comes 
into force on May 1, 1929. 

Old Age Pensions—A section was added to 
the Old Age Pension Act to provide for the 
payment, to such person as the pension 
authority may direct, of sums payable at the 
death of a pensioner. Where a cheque issued 
to, or on behalf of, a pensioner remains unin- 
dorsed at the date of his death and has been 
returned to the Provincial Treasurer, another 
cheque for the same amount is to be issued to 
such person as the pension authority may 
direct. 

Telephone Department Superannuation.— 
A number of changes were made in the Tele- 
phone Department Superannuation Act by an 
amending Act which comes into force on May 
1, 1929. Provision is made for the payment 
of superannuation allowances to any person 
who, in the opinion of the Minister of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs, is not physically qual- 
ified for the requirements of his employment. 
A new section provides that, in computing an 
allowance or payment to be made to the 
employee, his widow or other person, the 
period of previous employment with the gov- 
ernment shall be taken into account. This 
will be done in the case of an employee who 
left the Department at any time prior to May 


1, 1928 and has again become an employee, 
and jin the case of any person who was 
employed in a permanent position in any 
other department of the government and has 
become an employee of the Department of 
Telephone and ‘Telegraphs. This provision 
will not apply however, to an employee whose 
previous service did not cover a continuous 
period of three years or more, nor to one who 
on leaving the employment of the government 
received a gratuity, unless he repays the same. 


Child Welfare—The Child Welfare Act was 
amended to provide for the payment of an 
allowance to a married woman acting as foster 
mother to orphan children. Formerly an 
allowance was only payable to a foster mother 
who was unmarried or a widow. This amend- 
ment comes into force on May 1, 1929, 


Vehicles Act—An amendment to the 
Vehicles Act which comes into force on May 
1, 1929, provides that a license may be 
suspended or revoked when the owner or 
operator has been convicted of an infraction 
of any of the provisions of the Act, the regu- 
lations made thereunder the Public Vehicles 
Act, the Criminal Code or the Liquor Act. 


Companies Act——In the revision and con- 
solidation of the Companies Act the section 
which deals with the liability of directors for 
the wages of employees remains unchanged. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1928 


HE annual report on mining in Nova 
Scotia, describing the work carried on 
during the twelve-months’ period ending 
September 30, 1928, has been published by the 
provincial Department of Public Works and 
Mines. The Minister, in an introductory note, 
comments on a slight decline evident during 
the year in the largest producing industry of 
the province, that of coal mining. “It is 
clear,” he says, “that remedial measures to- 
wards this industry are requisite and that 
when taken they will require a lapse of some 
time before showing beneficial results. On 
the other hand, further developments are 
promised in metal mining, and already it 
appears certain that a lead-zine industry will 
shortly be started. The principal facts in con- 
nection with the mining industry during the 
past year are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

The average number of men employed at 
the coal mines show the total to be 13,481, 
as compared with 13,253 of the previous year. 

The total number of man-days worked was 
3,098,584, as compared with 3,204,753 in the 
fiscal year of 1927, which is decrease of 111,169 
days. 


The coal output for the year was 6,020,203 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 6,648;205 tons, a 
decrease of 623,002 tons. 

The coal sales for the year were 5,518,585 


tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 


previous year’s sales of 5,948,099 tons, a de- 
crease of 429,564 tons. 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,794,137 tons of 2,240 pounds, as 
compared with the previous year 1,859,144 
tons, a decrease of 65,007 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 39,474 
tons during the fiscal year, as compared with 
3,551 tons for the previous year. 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the fiscal year were 2,444,709 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with 2,459,702 tons for 
the previous year, a decrease of 14,993 tons. 

The coal industry last fall again reached 
large proportions showing great improvement 
since the settlement of labour difficulties and 
the prospects for steady work at the collieries 
during tha winter of 1928-1929 were then very 
promising. 
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The quantity of coal supplied the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company was 874,490 tons as 
against 864,341 tons in 1927, an increase of 
10,149 tons. 

The total output of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 577,652 
tons—568,502 tons by the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company and 9,150 tons by the 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company, 
while this year a total of 591,045 tons were 
used—580,733 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel and 10,312 tons by the Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company. 

The total quantity of coke manufactured in 
the province this year was 395,843 tons— 
388,426 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company and 7,417 tons by the Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company. Last year there 
was a total of 398,587 tons produced—387,270 
tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and 6,267 tons by the Nova Scotia Light 
and Power Company. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 6,419,681 imperial 
gallons, as ‘against 6,655,699 gallons manu- 
factured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas from coal, manufactured for 
motor fuel, etc., during the year was 1,174,928 
imperial gallons, as against 1,102,543 in the 
previous year, showing a decrease of 27,615 
gallons. 

One thousand four hundred and forty 
ounces of gold were produced during the year, 


showing a decrease of 867 ounces, as compared 
with last year. 

While no shipments of arsenical concentrates 
were made from the Province during the fiscal 
year, a large quantity was recovered from the 
mill tailings of the operating companies. 

2.071,301 silicate brick were manufactured 
during the past year. This is an increase of 
1,143,042 as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum reached 972,211 tons for the 
fiscal year. This is an increase of 120,268 tons 
over the previous year. 

(IMr. Norman McKenzie, inspector of Mines 
for the province, expresses the Department’s 
appreciation of the important assistance ren- 
‘dered to the Province by the federal Depart- 
‘ment of Mines through the Canadian ‘Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

The report contains a detailed description of 
the various operations in each mine during the 
year. Annual examination for certificates of 
competency were held during the year for 
mine managers underground managers, over- 
men, mine examiners, and stationary engineers, 
the results being given, along with the names 
of local boards for granting certificates A 
directory of mines in the province is included 
in the report, which is a substantial illustrated 
volume, and a complete guide to the mining 
industry in Nova Scotia. 





REPORT OF CHILD WELFARE 


shi HE report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Manitoba Legislature in 
June, 1928, to enquire into the administration 
of The Child Welfare Division of the pro- 
vineial Department of Health and Public 
Welfare, has recently been made public. The 
commissioner was Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
secretary of the Canadian Council of Child 
Welfare. 

The report covers all the activities carried 
on under the Child Welfare Act, dealing with 
quéstions connected with the administrative 
machinery of the department, and with Juven- 
ile courts and delinquency; bereaved and de- 
yendent children (mothers’ allowances) ; 
neglected children; children of unmarried 
parents; feeble-minded children; handicapped 
children; immigrant children; child welfare 
organizations; adopted children; and children 
under guardians. 

Mothers’ 

That part of the report dealing with the ad- 
ministration of Mothers’ Allowances contains 
the general finding that beyond a limited ad- 
vocacy of the extension of the classes of 


Allowance 


COMMISSION IN MANITOBA 


beneficiaries at present eligible under the 
Act, the criticism encountered in the course of 
the inquiry was directed almost entirely 
towards the efficiency of administration rather 
than towards the terms of the statute. As 
regards the efficiency of the administration, 
the recommendations of the Commissioner are 
as follows: 


1. That administrative organization of the 
Mothers’ Allowance legislation in Manitoba 
should be substantially recast along the lines 
of decentralization of visitors throughout the 
province, and delegation to a thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced supervisor of all super- 
vision and administrative detail. 

2. That when this has been’ effected, all 
cases at present in receipt of allowance should 
be submitted to the most thorough investiga- 
tion and review, and adjusted accordingly. 
This review should not ignore the fundament- 
al instruction of the Statute that the allow- 
ance is to be paid only where the child is 
“likely to suffer because of the lack of ade- 
quate means to supply proper care for such 
child.” 
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3. It is suggested that in order to effect 
reorganization and review, upon the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor all applications for ad- 
mission to allowance should be held in abey- 
ance for a minimum period of sixty days until 
‘he present volume of cases carried could be 
ziven at least cursory review, classification and 
assignment, and the details of internal admin- 
istrative policy and procedure be adjusted 
accordingly. 

4. That, thereafter no family be admitted 
to allowance in Manitoba without the most 
thorough prior investigation and verification 
by personal inquiry of the facts of the case 
as represented in the application. 

With reference to the standards adopted 
for determining the amount of allowances, 
the chief recommendation wags as follows:— 
“That the whole budgeting principle as at 
present applied to the computation and pay- 
ment of allowances in Manitoba should be 
substantially revised along the lines of estab- 
lishing, by regulation, a maximum standard 
allowance, periodically reviewed, and calculat- 
ing within these limits a grant affcrding a 
decent minimum of living to each family, 
with due consideration of their individual 
needs.” 

The commissioner considered that special 
allowances for house repairs, etc., should not 
be granted, but that the mothers in receipt 
of allowances should be taught to plan and 
save for such extras. The report also declares 
that payments on principal for the acquisition 
of property are not a justifiable charge on 
public funds voted for mothers’ allowances. 

Adequacy of the allowance—The _ report 
makes a comparison between the standard al- 
lowance and (1) living costs; (2) wages; (3) 
Workmen’s Compensation; (4) military pen- 
sions; (5) Winnipeg City relief. 

Under the first head the Commissioner 
found that the standard allowance for a 
woman and three children namely, $66 (where 
earnings were deducted, and in all other cases 
$74), tested against three theoretical cost of 
living budgets, compiled in the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour on the basis of current 
prices in Winnipeg, was found to compare 
as follows:— 

Manitoba Standard allowance, $69 or $74 
per month, 

Budget on Poverty level, $61.70 per month. 

Budget on minimum subsistence, $88.30 
per month. 

Comparative health and decency budget, 
$104.18 per month. 


“That is, the Manitoba standard allowance 
($74 per month) under the present schedule 
for city cases contemplated a standard of 


living roughly about one-fifth above the 
poverty line budget (19.9%), but still about 
(16.2%) one-sixth short of the minimum sub- 
sistence budget calculated by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. It is far short (29%) 
of the comparative health and decency bud- 
get. With the earnings deductions made, it 
is still sustained at about one-eighth (11.8%) 
above the poverty line; about a fifth (21.8%) 
below the minimum subsistence line, but 
about a third (34%) short of the comparative 
health and decency budget. It should be 
recorded, however, that no less an authority 
than Paul Douglas states that “only the 
skilled classes of labour with steady employ- 
ment secure the Health and Decency Budget; 
very many workingmen in various classes, 
skilled, without steady employment, semi- 
skilled and unskilled in fairly regular employ- 
ment live on the minimum subsistence level; 
and the unskilled labourer, except when he 
has a good job, and many other classes, when 
out of steady employment, live on the 
‘poverty level.’” 

When compared with wages the standard 
allowance was regarded by the commissioner 
as “exceedingly generous.” “The Manitoba 
standard,” she states, “tested against actual 
wages and earnings, in the chief industries, 
and in agriculture in Manitoba showed that 
In comparison with the actual income of 
thousands of struggling wage-earners’ families 
the allowance is exceedingly generous and 
that the greatest care must be given to any 
increase in the latter, lest the indirect addi- 
tional burden thus placed on to the low-paid 
wage-earner as a taxpayer should depress: 
further a minimum standard of life being 
laboriously and courageously maintained.” 

Commenting on the situation as thus indi- 
cated by the above two main comparisons, 
the commissioner points out that the relations 
thus revealed between the earnings of the 
low-paid wage-earner in Manitoba and actual 
living costs indicate the “utter necessity ” 
of some such measure of social assistance as 
mothers’ allowances in case of the incapacita- 
tion or death of the wage-earner; but that 
they also raise in very definite form the 
question of the application of a minimum 
living wage consistent with decent minimum 
standards of life. The comparison further 
suggests that consideration should be given 
to some form of compulsory, contributory 
insurance against dependency, resulting from 
the sickness, death or unemployment of the 
bread-winner. 

The comparison of the standard allowance 
with workmen’s compensation also revealed a 
favourable scale, according to the commis- 
sioner, who found that the standard mothers’ 
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allowance is $74 or $69 as against $61 payable 
to the same family under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, that workmen’s compensation 
families have actually been subsidized by 
mothers’ allowances, and that the whole pres- 
ent scale of mothers’ allowance in Manitoba 
compares favourably with, and in general ex- 
ceeds, the workmen’s compensation rates, 
though the latter bear an ascertained rela- 
tionship to actual earnings. 

Having regard to the quite different nature 
and basis of the military pension (designed 
_ both as an allowance and pension) the Com- 
missioner found that the regulations and 
schedules governing the Manitoba allowances 
bear reasonable comparison with the schedules 
and actual payments of military pensions in 


* 


Manitoba. Similarly, the standard allowance 
did not suffer in comparison with Winnipeg 
City Relief, the Commissioner stating that 
“the standard mothers’ allowance tested was 
$74 and $69, as against $61.25—the maximum 
amount payable under the Winnipeg Social 
Welfare Commission, while the greater ade- 
quacy of the grant, the comparative freedom 
in its disbursements, and the different basis 
of payment all were found to have a pro- 
foundly beneficial psychological effect on the 
mother. It should be remembered also, how- 
ever, that the mothers’ allowance families 
come on the allowance directly, generally with- 
out the long strain of penury and hardship 
which so many city relief families have borne 
for long years.” 


Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario 


Dr. Gertrude Lawlor, chairman of the Tor- 
onto board of the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Commission, outlined the work of the 
Commission in the course of an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the local 
board on March 4. She strongly recom- 
mended that the Act should be amended to 
provide for a mother of one child, and for a 
mother whose husband is confined to prison 
for a long period. Dr. Lawlor pointed out 
that at present mothers whose husbands are 
insane or totally and permanently incapacit- 
ated, or whose husbands have deserted them, 
and are presumed dead, are eligible for pen- 
sions. 

Under the Act flat monthly payments are 
$40 for a mother with two dependent children ; 
$45 for a mother with three children; $50 with 
four; $55 with five, and $60 with six or more. 
Equitable reductions are made when bene- 
ficiaries own their own homes, have wage- 
earners or other assets not disqualifying. 
Allowances are paid to a widow, who has 
with her two or more of her own children 


under 16 years of age, and who has not 
adequate means to provide for them. She 
may have $500 in cash and an equity in her 
home of not more than $4,000. She must 
have been a resident in Ontario at the time of 
the death of her husband and for the two 
years immediately prior to her application for 
the allowance, as well as at the time of the 
application, She must be a British subject 
by birth or by naturalization. 

To the 1,074 mothers in Toronto receiving 
allowances under the Mother’s Allowance 
Board, $500,357 was paid during the year, and 
in the province payments reached $2,190,407 
for the year. The average number of children 
per family receiving pensions in Ontario is 
2.67. Fifty per cent of the local payments 
are met by the city. Although the Toronto 
board handles one-quarter of the allowances 
paid in Ontario each year, the administration 
cost is less than $900 per year. 

At Hamilton there are 245 mothers receiving 
pensions. 





The Work of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board 


Mr. H. G. Fester, a member of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, gave an address at 
Hamilton on March 2, on “the question of a 
minimum wage.” Outlining the progress of 
minimum wage legislation the commissioner 
stated that from Europe the movement spread 
to the United States, where for some years it 
has had a precarious existence owing to con- 
stitutional difficulties. Nevertheless the States 
of California, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have succeeded in surmounting this 


obstacle and very effective laws are being ad- 


ministered in these States. In Canada, mini- 
mum wage legislation was first adopted by our 
Western Provinces, to be followed later by 
Ontario and Quebec. At present all Canadian 
provinces have such laws, excepting New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. No 
board has so far been appointed under the 
Nova Scotia Act of 1920. 

In Ontario, minimum wage legislation was 
passed early in the year 1920 and following 
closely upon the lines adopted in the Unit d 
States, the law is confined to female labour. 
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In the fall of 1920, the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board was appointed. The personnel of the 
Board consists of two employers’ representa- 
tives, two employees’ representatives, and an 
independent chairman who represents the 
general interests of the public at large. The 
Ontario Act is sufficiently wide in scope to 
admit of considerable flexibility in the admin- 
istration of such regulations as the Board-has 
seen fit to adopt. During the eight years of 
its existence, the Board has succeeded in eover- 
ing about ninety per cent of all women who 
work for wages. The work of the Board coa- 
sists of the issuing of orders and their enforce- 
ment; the collection of wage statistics from all 
firms employing female labour; the correcticn 
of any discrepancies which these returns re- 
veal; inspecting payrolls; collecting arrears of 
wages where underpayments occur; and prose- 
cuting such firms as deliberately flaunt the 


orders of the Board, or otherwise seek to mis- ~ 
lead the Board or its inspectors. 


On the whole, Mr. Fester stated, the orders 
of the Board are well obeyed by employers. 
As a consequence, prosecutions are rare and 
collections of arrears very modest, considering 
that Ontario is a very highly industrialized 
province. The friendly attitude of employers 
and employees has made easy the task of en- 
forcement. This has resulted in material 
economic advantages to the working womer 
of the province. For employers, the law has 
tended to stabilize wages and to promote effi- 
ciency, all of which has been to the mutual 
advantage of industry as a whole. 


Whatever the future may hold in store it is 
safe to assert that up to the present time, the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board Act has been 
a complete success from every standpoint. 





MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


A STUDY of the minimum wage laws of 

various countries and of the results 
achieved by this legislation, is made in a bul- 
letin (No. 467) recently published by the 
United States Department of Labour. The 
principal countries included in the investiga- 
tion are Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
France, Germany, Austria, Hunguary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy, Norway, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Uruguay. 

Underlying Principles—Estimating the mo- 
tives behind minimum wage laws it is stated 
that “the historic stanting point of minimum 
wage legislation was the wish to abolish 
sweating. Its basic justification remains the 
guaranty of a minimum of existence to all 
workers. This goal is attainable, by its very 
definition, only through fixation of a living 
wage. Different underlying principles, how- 
ever, have been followed in these countries in 
adopting the policy of fixing wages. The 
principle of ensuring payment of a living 
wage 1s stated to have been the starting point 
of the minimum wage laws of Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States (for females and 
minors), Canada, South Africa, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, and Hungary. The ability of in- 
dustry to pay imcreased wages was the pre- 
ponderant consideration in Austria and in 
less degree in Germany. In Great Britain, 
the agricultural wage board policy was the 
outcome of a wish to increase the efficiency 
of the workers. The latter motive operates 
also in Russia, where provision is made for 
an increase in wages, to correspond with an 
increase in production.” The writer remarks 
that “bargaining and opportunism rule in 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and largely 
also in Germany. While in Great Britain it 


has worked well, elsewhere it may be dan- 
gerous to proceed without principles.” 


Administration—Wage Boards are the 
most usual machinery employed for adminis- 
tering the mimimum wage policy. It is pointed 
out, however, that the direct fixation of wages 
is not practised in connection with employ- 
ments where strong unions are able to take 
care of the problem of sweating. In such 
occupations the policy of industrial arbitra- 
tion is preferred. New South Wales and 
several other Australian States, New Zea- 
land, Italy, and Rumania, have chosen that 
method. The example of Australia and New 
Zealand shows that this way also is practic- 
able, but the purpose of elimination of 
strikes has been better attained, it is thought, 
by the wages boards of Victoria, which settle 
all matters prior to a conflict. 


Results—Direct fixation of wages by the 
central state authorities is considered by the 
writer to be “less suitable for advanced in- 
dustrial states than for a more primitive 
economy. No state which has reached high 
deferentiation in its industries applies it.” 

The conclusion of the report is that all re- 
ports from Australia, New Zealand, and Eng- 
land are positive on the point that sweating, 
among home workers particularly, has been 
eliminated. Reasonably good results have 
been obtained also in the home-work trades 
of Norway and Argentina. There was no 
“sweating,” to a similar extent, in the United 
States and Camada, since home work as the 
sole means of livelihood is rare in these coun- 
tries, but the difficult economic status of 
female workers in shops and stores who do 
not live with their families has been much 
relieved. 
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The effect of minimum wage legislation is 
found to have been in the direction of a gen- 
eral increase in wages. In this connection 
Mr. J.W. MacMillan, chairman of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, is quoted as stating 
that in that province, as the result of miuni- 
mum wage legislation, “the whole pillar of 
wage structure rises, although the top less 
than the bottom.” 

Discussing the question whether minimum 
wages tend to displace slow workers, and 
therefore lead to unemployment, the bulletin 
states that “reports from the United States 
and from Canada do not indicate that any 
great hardships have resulted for the women 
employed in stores and shops. The general 
situation of the labour market, the proportion 
of material resources to the human material, 
are so favourable to the workers that practic- 
ally all are absorbed by the needs of indus- 
try. 

The problem is different in Great Britam 
and in Australasia. Some home-work trades, 
the competitive strength of which was based 
on low wages, have been replaced by fac- 
tories. Not all’ home workers have been ab- 
sorbed in industry. No serious hardship, how- 
ever, has resulted in Australasia, the general 
conditions of the labour market being favour- 
able. Great Britain suffers from general un- 
employment, but most of the reports do not 
indicate a serious increase due to the shifting 
from home work to factory. 

The evidence of the British “Cave” Com- 
mittee and the reports of the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia are quoted as 
showing the tendency of some employers to 
make up for the higher wages by better 
supervision and application of better tiech- 
nique. The point has its importance because 
of reducing the net cost of minimum wage to 
the industries. 

Many states testify that the employers who 
pay fair rates of wages appreciate the elimin- 
‘ation of the competition of “sweaters.” It 
is recalled that the delegates of British em- 
ployers at the recent Geneva conference fa- 
youred to a certain extent an international 
convention for minimum wage legislation. 
Great Britain has abolished sweating and 
wishes to exclude competition from nations 
which have neglected to do so. As to the 
efiect of this legislation on industry it is 
stated that “the British and American ex- 
perience furnishes no instance of any manu- 
facturing industry or any mercantile trade 
being hurt in any perceptible way by mini- 
mum wage, as the increase in cost of produc- 
tion which these limited laws bring about is 
too small proportionately. The prosperity of 
the women-employing industries of Massa- 


chusetts has grown since the introduction of 
minimum wage.” 

Australia applies far more general laws and 
is ready, on principle, to suppress an imdustry 
if it is unable to pay a living wage. “ In prac- 
tice accommodations have been found amd the 
country continues to prosper.” The same 1s 
true of New Zealand. 

While home industries have been frequently 
put out of business through the application of 
minimum wage laws, that is the natural course 
of industrial progress. 

Canada—Chapter 7 of the Bulletin is de- 
voted to the subject of “State interference with 
wages in Canada.” Following the larger in- 


.terpretation of minimum wages legislation as 


including provision for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, the writer discusses the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act and pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the provisions of the 
various provincial acts which provide for the 
establishment of minimum wages for female 
employees, and of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia, the latter province 
being described as “the pioneer provinee of 
comprehensive minimum wage legislation.” 
The Bulletin quotes the reports of Boards 
in Canada as showing that mimimum wage 
policy has not resulted in any deleterious loss 
of employment, and that employers have been 
led to adopt better methods of work. 
“Summing up the Canadian minimum wage 
legislation it appears that such legislation has 
eliminated sweating of female employees, 
helped skilied employees further to increase 
their wages, has not led to any serious unem- 
ployment, and has been a factor for industrial 
peace and for greater efficiency in industry. 
There are no apparent efforts from responsible 
quarters opposing its maintenance or the ex- 
tension of the legislation from women’s to 
men’s trades. The latter development began 
in British Columbia and is on the point of 
being extended by efforts of the Federal Par- 
liament* Canada follows the same general 
trend which has manifested itself in her sister 
dominions, Australia and New Zealand, to- 
ward minimum wages for all workers.” 
— * This statement refers to the action taken 
by the House of Commons in 1926 in referring 
to the Standing Committee on International 
and Industrial Relations the subject of a reso- 
Iuticn proposed by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth 
favouring the establishment of a legal minimum 
wage sufficient to provide for a reasonable 
standard of living. The committee recom- 
mended that a conference of provincial and 
Dominion representatives intimately in touch 
with labour conditions throughout Canada be 
held in the near future to consult as to the 
best means to be employed of giving effect to 
the labour provisions of the Treaties of Peace. 


No further action has yet been taken in this 
connection. 
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BILL TO LEGALIZE LABOUR AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


EFERENCE was made in the July, 1928, 

issue of the Lasour Gazerre (p. 704) to a 
draft Bill which has been prepared by the 
American Bar Association, to create a federal 
industrial council of the United States with 
power to legalize voluntary arbitration agree- 
ments between organizations of employers and 
workers and to make awards under such 
agreements binding. Public hearings were held 
in New York last year on this draft legisla- 
tion in the course of which evidence was given 
by representatives of employers’ organizations 
and of the American Federation of Labour. 
The hearings showed that there was general 
acquiescence in the principle that where 
groups of men voluntarily enter inito contracts 
providing for arbitration of industrial disputes, 
there is no reason in public policy why these 
agreemenits should not be made enforceable 
at law and binding on the parties. 

The Committee on Commerce of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, reporting to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Seattle in July 
last, observed that “no men knew better than 
lawyers that honourable men need no law or 
courts to enforce their contracts; yet when- 
ever the stress of economic conditions puts 
one of the parties in the position of facing 
great loss, it is the law which stands in the 
way of the breach and holds the party to his 
contract. Millions of dollars of property pass 
on the exchanges on slips of paper, mere mem- 
oranda of obligations, and rarely do these 
transactions reach the courts; but the know- 
ledge that they are legally binding furnishes 
the foundation for such transactions.” 

t 18 now announced that the American Bar 
Association will sponsor the introduction of 
legislation in the United States Congress at 
the regular session opening in December next 
on the lines of the above-mentioned draft bill. 
In a report urging the necessity for this 
measure, the Committee on Commerce of the 
Association points out that there is no statute 
providing for legal agreements between em- 
ployers and workers such as the provision in 
the United States Arbitration Act which per- 
mits of binding agreements between business 
organizations. Declaring that the Bar Associ- 
ation was neither for nor against the closed 
shop, the report stated that it was important, 
however, to overcome suspicions concerning 
the fear that the committee would encourage 
the closed shop by making it clear that “the 
bill’s entire purpose is to leave parties free to 
enter any form of trade or industrial organi- 
zation they desire, letting each industry decide 
for itself what it deems desirable in that in- 


dustry, applying only the well-established prin- 
ciples of the common law that so long as the 
contract is not against public policy nor the 
result of fraud or duress, it shall be valid in 
law. 

“To the criticism that this may favour tne 
company union, all that the committee can 
say is that the industry must decide for ilself 
whether the company union is satisfactory or 
not,” the report continues. “To the criticism 
that this favours organized labour, the eom- 
mittee answers that it neither favours nor dis- 
favours organized labour. Each industry must 
decide for itself. 


“But where, as in such cases as have becn 
pointed out, in great industries like the cloth- 
ing industry or others, there is necessity for 
continuous impartial arbitrational machinery 
to keep industry going, where dislocation or 
interruption of the industry affects the whole 
commercial structure of the nation, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that these methods of 
self-government should receive the sanction of 
law and that the present obstruction, namely, 
the rule that such contracts are revocable at 
the pleasure of the parties, should be removed 
from the law as an anachronism. To say that 
men shall solemnly enter into engagements 
intended to give stability to industry and be 
free to repudiate those engagements seems to 
us to be an intolerable condition in the law 
and one that should be remedied at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

In the opinion of the committee, if the var- 
ious conflicting industrial interests could be 
brought together into a federal industrial coun- 
cil much good would be accomplished ; from 
time to time, as a result of counsel and de- 
liberation, recommendations could be made to 
Congress and to the public generally, “and 
out of such a council will come a real Ameri- 
can labour policy.” The committee was of 
the opinion that the council should have no 
power to make decisions, but should act only 
as an advisory body. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee reported that the idea of establishing 
such a council “met with most enthusiastic 
approval from men who have given a large 
part of their lives to such work.” 


—_ 


An employing company in the province of 
Quebec was found guilty, on March 12, of 
having violated the provisions of the Lord’s 
Day Act, by causing their employees to work 
in a mill on Sunday, February 3. A fine of 
$50 was imiposed. . 
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EFFECT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 


EFERCENCE was made in the Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1928, page 1320, to 
the Bulletin (No. 68) recently published by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour on the “Effects of 
Labour Legislation on the Employment Op- 
portunities for Women.” This bulletin con- 
tains the findings of the inquiry undertaken 
by the federal department in 1926 as the result 
of a conflict of opinion which had developed 
at the Women’s Industrial conference held at 
Washington in 1926, between those who 
favoured protective legislation, and on the 
other side the advocates of ‘equal rights”, 
who denied the need for such special laws 
(Lasour Gazerte, April, 1926, page 308; June, 
1926, page 531). The ground of the op- 
position of the latter group was that legislation 
applicable to women only handicapped women 
in securing and retaining employment. 

It is pointed out that labour legislation is 
divided broadly into two parts—(1) laws de- 
finitely prohibiting employment of women: 
(2) laws regulating their employment. The 
laws which regulate their employment may be- 
come prohibitory in their actual effects. The 
total number of women in the United States 
whose working hours are regulated by labour 
legislation amounts to about two and three- 
millions, only one-third of the eight and one- 
half million gainfully employed. Business and 
professional women, those in supervisory 
positions, and in general in the higher ranks 
of opportunity, are not generally covered by 
labour laws.  Tihese laws have been directed 
towards the control of conditions in industrial, 
mercantile, and factory occupations. 

The results of the investigation are sum- 
marized in the report as follows:— 

In general, the regulatory hour laws as 
applied to women engaged in manufacturing 
processes of industry do not handicap the 
women, but serve to regulate employment and 
to establish the accepted standards of modern 
efficient industrial management. When ap- 
plied to specific occupations, not entirely akin 
to the industrial work for which the laws 
were drawn, this regulatory legislation in a 
few instances has been a handicap to women. 

Laws prohibiting night work for women in 
industry are chiefly a reflection of the usual 
attitude of employers regarding such practice, 
but occasionally they result in a limitation of 
women’s employment. When applied in- 
discriminately to special occupations that are 
professional or semi-professional in type, night- 
work prohibition or regulation has resulted in 
restrictions of women’s employment. 


In almost every kind of employment the 
real forees that influence women’s opportunity 
are far removed from legislative restriction of 
their hours or conditions of work. In manu- 
facturing, the type of product, the division 
and simplification of manufacturing processes, 
the development of machinery and mechanical 
aids to production, the labour supply and its 
costs, and the general psychology of the times, 
all have played important parts in determining 
the position of women. These factors have 
varied with the different industries and 
localities, but everywhere they have been far 
more significant in their influence than has 
any law regulating women’s hours of work. 


In other occupations other influences have 
been dominant in determining the extent of 
women’s employment. In stores a more 
liberal attitude and successful experimentation 
with women on new jobs; in restaurants the 
development of public opinion as to the type 
of service most suitable for women; in 
pharmacy a gradually increasing confidence in 
women’s ability on the part of the public; in 
the metal trades a breaking down of the pre- 
judices against women’s employment on the 
part of the employers and of male employees, 
and demonstration of women’s ability among 
certain lines—these are the significant forces 
that have influenced and will continue to 
determine women’s place among wage earners. 
Such forces have not been deflected by the 
enforcement of legislative standards and they 
will play the dominant part in assuring to 
women an equal chance in those occupations 
for which their abilities and aptitudes fit 
them. 


— ee 


The financial year 1927 was the first year 
in which the effects of the Act of June 25, 
1926, amending the German Federal Miners’ 
Insurance Act, became fully apparent. The 
fourth report on the working of the Federal 
Miners’ Insurance scheme shows that expendi- 
ture on benefits in all branches of insurance, 
and, consequently, the cost of insurance in 
respect of the individual member, have in- 
creased considerably. The average member- 
ship of Sickness Funds under the miners’ in- 
surance scheme for the year 1927 was 789,960, 
representing 750,528 manual workers and 
39,432 non-manual workers. The membership 
of the Pensions Fund at December 31, 1927, 
was 734,543 in the Manual Workers’ and 51,363 
in the Non-manual Workers’ Pension Fund. 
The number covered by invalidity insurance 
was 733,541 on December 31, 1927. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Final Report of Committee of Inquiry 


HE Committee on Industry and Trade, 


appointed by the Labour Government in 
Great Britain in July, 1924, recently published 
their final report. The Committee is com- 
posed of eighteen members, including leading 
industrialists, detached economists and well- 
known representatives: of labour. (Previous 
reports were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June 1926, page 582; April, 1927, page 412). 
The Committee was instructed to inquire into 
the conditions and prospects of British indus- 
try and commerce with special reference to 
export trade and to make recommendations in 
regard thereto. The sections of the final re- 
port which concern labour are mostly con- 
tained in the section entitled “Conditions of 
Employment in Relation to Competitive 
Power.” 


Wages—The Committee state that the cen- 
tral wages problem of the present time is “to 
combine the maintenance of a reasonable 
standard of weekly earnings with a maximum 
of output obtainable at a given wages cost,” 
and give their opinion that on the whole the 
existing voluntary methods of settlement of 
wages questions are vastly preferable to any 
uniform system imposed by law. In particu- 
lar, they found no substantial support for any 
proposal for compulsory arbitration. The Re- 
port expresses hopes that the leaders on both 
sides in the course of negotiations will succeed 
in satisfactorily solving the difficulties regard- 
ing the relations between wages in different 
industries, the relation between wages in “shel- 
tered” and “exposed” trades, and the relation 
between wages in skilled and unskilled oecu- 
pations. . 

Regarding methods of remuneration, the 
Committee associate the solution of the cen- 
tral wages problem with the principle of pay- 
ment by results, and express the hope that no 
effort will be spared to overcome difficulties 
which stand in the way. They record with 
satisfaction the amount of success which has 
been achieved by profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship, but express the opinion that such 
schemes will in the future, as in the past, be 
most successful in “sheltered” industries or 
public utility undertakings. They state that 
they see grave difficulty in attempting to fit the 
system of family allowances into the present 
framework of collective bargaining, but make 
the suggestion that, if a general desire for 
some such provision should become manifest 
it might be met by a scheme of compulsory 
insurance. While expressing approval of the 
use of the cost-of-living index figure for deter- 
mining wages in times of fluctuating prices, 


they look forward to the time when stability 
will render its use unnecessary. 


Collective Bargaining—Regarding the ma- 
chinery of collective bargaining, the Commit- 
tee consider the essentials to be that the vol- 
untary negotiating machinery shall cover the 
whole field of industry, shall work smoothly 
and effectively, and shall make all possible 
provision for avoiding stoppages and ending 
such stoppages as occur. As to the limits of 
State action, the Committee record that their 
evidence was practically unanimously opposed 
to the prohibition by the State of stoppages, 
and express agreement with that view. Fur- 
ther, the Committee do not advise in this 
country similar legislation to the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Finally, 
the Committee state that their evidence 
showed that in most industries the relations 
between employers and employed are close 
and friendly, and that there was striking ab- 
sence of any general demand for a change in 
the existing machinery for industrial negoti- 
ation. 


Hours of Labour—The Committee record 
their opinion that most employers regard the 
post-war reductions as a fait accompli, and 
that, any general proposal to lengthen the nor- 
mal working day would meet with the most 
strenuous resistance from the trade unions. 
The report emphasizes, however, the vital im- 
portance of elasticity. 

On the subject of the international regula- 
tion of hours, the Committee examine the 
position in ‘the light of the references to maxi- 
mum hours and the 48-hour week in the Peace 


_ Treaties, and discuss the failure of the Wash- 


ington Convention to meet with general accep- 
tance. Having reviewed the evidence, they 
express the opinion that the weight of argu- 
ment is in favour of adhesion to a revised 
Convention, but against unconditional ratifi- 
cation of the present instrument. The Com- 
mittee feel that it is impossible to recommend 
either the unconditional ratification of the 
Washington Convention or the abandonment 
of any attempt to reach a more satisfactory 
international agreement. -Kiven those mem- 
bers who are most sceptical of satisfactory 
revision do not dissent from the view that the 
attempt ought to be made. The report then 
suggests amendments required in a revised 
Convention; and also suggest, failing nevi- 
sion, the possibility of an agreement to ex- 
change and publish full information as to 
actual hours. 

Joint Industrial Councils—-The Committee 
consider it desirable that some form of Works 
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Committee should be established as a normal 
part of the administration of great industrial 
undertakings, and make a number of sugges- 
‘tions as to ‘the essentials for the successful con- 
duct of such Committees. They do not favour 
the proposal that the establishment of Works 
Committee should be made universal by law. 

The Committee examine the proposal for 
the establishment of a National Industrial 
Council and express doubt whether there is 
sufficient ground for the immediate creation 
of a Council with a definite organization and 
regular meetings. They do not think how- 
ever, that the same doubts apply to the con- 
vening at regular intervals of a national con- 
ference representing organizations of employ- 
ers and employed. Such a conference, they 
think, would accomplish most of the valuabie 
results that could fairly be expected from a 
National Industrial Council without incurring 
the risk of a failure. 

Unemployment Insurance—Regarding insur- 
ance against unemployment, the Committee 
points out the necessity for avoiding adverse 
effects on industrial mobility, and discuss the 
provisions of the latest Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act from this angle. They also discuss 
the effects of the unemployment insurance 
scheme on the will to work, and express the 
view that the mass of unemployment in this 
country is not the result of measures taken for 
mitigating the hardships of unemployment. 
They express the opinion that the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme represents one of the 
ereatest advances in social amelioration during 
the past generation, and that it has amply 
justified its establishment. 
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The Committee then discuss the provision 
of work for the unemployed, and state that 
the only real cure for unemployment is the 
expansion of production and trade. 


Standard of Living—The Committee dis- 
cuss the relations between the standard of 
living and wages, and express the hope that 
carefully conducted researches into the move- 
ment of the standard will be greatly extended 
and periodically repeated. Meantime, they 
say, the limited results already obtained con- 
firm the conclusion to be drawn from the 
statistics of the movements of real wages 
that while there has been no marked upward 
or downward change in the general level of 
the standard of living since the immediate 
pre-war period, there has been a very appre- 
ciable improvement in the standard of life of 
the less highly paid sections of workers. 


Minority Report—The report is signed by 
fifteen out of the seventeen members. Seven 
members, however, including five of those 
who have also signed the Report, have signed 
a memorandum appended to it in which they 
express the view that the report is inadequate 
to the serious situation of the country, and 
indicate lines on which they think further 
action should be taken. In particular, they 
suggest the-establishment of two new bodies, 
a National Feonomic Committee, whose func- 
tion should be to know the facts and to draw 
up plans for industrial reorganization, and 
a National Employment and Development 
Board, whose function would be to see that 
these plans were actually carried through to 
the public interest. 





FURTHER CONFERENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN ON PROPOSED 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


EFERENCE was made in the last issue 
(page 265) to the refusal of the two main 
employers organizations in Great Britain, 
namely the National Confederation of EKm- 
ployers’ Associations and the Federation of 
British Industries, to accept the recent pro- 
posals of the conference on Industrial Re- 
organization and Industrial Relations (com- 
posed of a group of employers associated with 
Lord Melchett, formerly Sir Alfred Mond, 
and of the General Council of the Trade 
Union ‘Congress) for the establishment of a 
joint National Industrial Council. The con- 
stitution and functions of the proposed coun- 
cil were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1928, page 1037; August, 1928, page 
846. The employers’ organizations, while de- 
clining to accept the proposals of the confer- 
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ence as presented for their consideration, em- 
phasized the importance of doing everything 
in their power to further the promotion of 
industrial peace, and with this object in view, 
they extended an invitation to the General 
Council to hold a new joint meeting to be 
attended by representatives of the two em- 
ployers’ organizations and of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. 

The General Council, in a reply sent on 
February 28, accepted the proposal to hold a 
further conference. The letter said: “Your 
decision that you cannot accept the interim 
report of the Conference on Industrial Reor- 
ganization and Industrial Relations is greatly 
regretted, but the Council are desirous of hear- 
ing your explanation of the difficulties in this 
connection and of obstacles which stand in 
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the way of consultation through a National 
Industrial Council. The Council would then 
consider whether, in the light of the pro- 
ceedings at this conference, further steps 
could usefully be taken.” 


Recommendations on Unemployment 


A further meeting of the Conference on In- 
dustrial Reorganization and Industrial Re- 
lations was held on March 12, at which Lord 
Melchett proposed, and Mr. Ben Tillett 
(chairman of the Trades Union Congress 
General Council) seconded, the adoption of an 
interim joint report on unemployment. The 
report was adopted, with one dissentient. The 
following is a summary of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Report:— 

An inquiry into the consoldation of existing 
pensions and insurance funds should be set 
up by the Government. 

Largely increased funds should be provided 
for assisting emigration; and a scheme of 
settlement, aiming at a 20-year program, set 
up. 

Unemployment in the mining industry should 
be considered as a special case, and relief 
measures and schemes continued at an accele- 
rated rate. 


Trade facilities should be re-instated under 


more liberal conditions. Export credits 
should also be extended “in reasonable 
cases.” 


Augmented pensions should be made avail- 
able to workers of 65 and over who cease 
work. 

The government should create and maintain 
a development fund capable of financing im- 
portant national schemes. Further extension 
of constructional schemes should be under- 
taken, and existing schemes hastened in their 
application. 

Rationalization should be pressed forward, 
with safeguards for the consultation of trade 
unions, and for the making of provision for 
displaced workers. 

Serious consideration should be given to the 
question of raising the school-leaving age. 

The Government should undertake immedi- 
ately an inquiry into currency and banking 
policy. The Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land should make every effort to have the 
recommendations of the Genoa Conference put 
into operation. 


Origin of Proposal for National Council 


The present proposal for a National Indus- 
trial Council arose out of an interim joint 
report approved by the Conference on Indus- 


trial Reorganization and Industrial Relations 
en July 4, 1928. This report dealt with the 
gold reserve and its relation to industry with 
trade union recognition, victimization, and 
the prevention of disputes, and with rationali- 
zation. It also proposed the formation of a 
National Industrial Council, composed of the 
members of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, as representing the workers, 
and of an equal number of representatives of 
the employers, nominated by the Federation | 
of British Industries and by the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations; 
and a Standing Committee of the National 
Industrial Council, nominated as to half of 
its members by the General Council repre- 
sentatives of the Council and half by the Con- 
federation representatives, to act as _ the 
elective and executive authority for the pro- 
vision of Joint Conciliation Boards for indus- 
trial disputes. 

The Report further indicated that the 
necessary steps would be taken by the em- 
ployers’ and General Council sections of the 
Joint Conference respectively to bring the 
recommendations of the Conference to the 
consideration of the appropriate employers’ 
organizations and before the Trades Union 
Congress. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress brought proposals before the annual 
meeting of the Congress in September and 
a motion for the acceptance of the Report 
was carried by a majority of 3,075,000 against 
566,000 (Lasour Gazertn, October, 1928, page 
1098). 





The announcement that a workmen’s com- 
pensation law was adopted by the legislature 
of the State of North Carolina on March 6, 
has been received with interest as an indi- 
cation that the “new industrial south” is falling 
into line with the rest of the United States in 
regard to progressive labour legislation. The 
enactment of a similar law is stated to be a 
leading issue in Arkansas and Florida. The 
other states without such provision are South 
Carolina and Mississippi. The new law of 
North Carolina, which goes into effect on July 
1, provides compensation based on 60 per 
cent of wages with a weekly maximum of $18 
a waiting period of seven days, and ag limit of 
$5,500 for disability and $6,000 in case of 
death. Administration is by a commission of 
three full-time members appointed by the 
Governor. Special provision is made for 
accident prevention. 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


NDUSTRIAL relations in the book and job 
printing industry in the United States are 
surveyed in a bulletin (No. 481), entitled 
“Joint Industrial Control in the Book and 
Job Printing Industry,” recently published by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United States 
Department of Labour. Describing the re- 
sults of organization for joint control the 
writer finds that no broad generalizations are 
possible as to the value of different sorts of 
industrial relations organizations under all 
conditions, and the bulletin only summarizes 
the practical results of the typical organiza- 
tions studied in their several fields of activity. 
The chief fields in which industrial relations 
organizations work, and in which they exert 
varying degrees of control, are summarized as 
follows: (1) Establishing standards of wages, 
hours, and working conditions; (2) protection 
of individual workers; (3) promotion of co- 
operation for efficiency and production; (4) 
promotion of craftmanships by apprenticeship 
training; (5) education of both groups of the 
industry in policies and programs. 

The bulletin summarizes the advantages and 
‘ weaknesses of joint control in industry, as 
reflected in the various types of organization. 
As regards joint councils operating in open 
shop plants, it is claimed that these are more 
favourable to co-operation since they are estab- 
lished with that objective rather than of con- 
flict, and accordingly emphasize the common 
interest of the two groups, although differences 
of interest are recognized and dealt with 
through the established machinery. Joint 
councils also considered favourable to satis- 
factory relationships within such plants be- 
cause of their emphasis on shop committees 
to handle grievances and eliminate hindrances 
to good will and co-operation. They interest 
the employees by means of group insurance 
and the payment to skilled employees of 
wages equivalent to union rates. The chief 
source of strength of these plans is declared to 
be the personal confidence of the employees 
in the integrity and good faith of the leading 
employers, whether or not the plan specifically 
guarantees to employees freedom from dis- 
crimination or provides for the arbitration of 
differences. 

Dealing with the elements of weakness in 
joint control schemes operating in open-shop 
plants, the writer says: “The chief weakness 
of these open-shop organizations is the narrow 
territory covered as the result of lack of in- 
terest of employing printers. The organiza- 
tions are therefore unable to effect standards 
widely and follow the union standards for the 
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most skilled workers, while the open-shop 
scales, whether they are considered minimum 
scales or ‘normal scales,’ are not objectively 
defined and cannot be universally enforced 
even within the organization. In addition to 
the lack of continuous interest and support 
from the employers, there has been evident a 
striking lack of employee interest. Employees 
in these organizations with no outside support 
have shown no such vital, aggressive, and in- 
dependent interest as would have forced more 
active interest on the part of the employers. 
The organizations have therefore not grown 
and have not called forth enough aggressive 
leadership among the employees to make 
fullest possible use of the organization for the 
interest of the workers. These organizations 
are at a disadvantage in having to compete 
for employee interest with the trade-unions 
which are the traditional form of organization 
in the industry. They attempt to substitute 
for the unions which developed from a mo- 
mentum by the employees a new type of 
organization based upon a consrious theory 
and receiving its impetus from the employers. 
The employers have not been sufficiently in- 
terested to overcome this inherent disadvant- 
age and establish a broad organization which 
could then appeal more successfully for 
employee interest. Since these organizations 
depend for their success fundamentally upon 
the active interest and consent of the em- 
ployers they have developed no power to 
enforce widely their standards and policies.” 

The writer then proceeds to summarize the 
advantages and disadvantages of joint control 
in union shops, as follows:— 


“Because both groups are strongly organized 
and possessed of considerable economic power, 
their relationship is characterized by a real 
vitality. The agreed upon standards of 
wages, hours, and conditions are to a large 
degree enforced in the local market, thus estab- 
lishing in large sections of the industry an 
equality of labour costs as a basis for com- 
petition. The joint machinery gives to the 
individual worker a substantial measure of 
protection against discrimination or other 
grievances from failure of a firm to observe 
the agreed-upon conditions. A relationship 
which is on the whole friendly between the 
unions and the league makes possible con- 
structive co-operation when a common interest 
is seen. Particularly in the field of ap- 
prenticeship, because of the recognition of com- 
mon interest in craftmanship it has been pos- 
sible to agree upon standards of training, 
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establish apprentice schools under joint control 
and support, and generally enfiorce training 
requirements which must in time materially 
affect the level of craftmanship in the in- 
dustry. 

“On the other hand, there are several dis- 
advantages in a relationship based upon strong 
organization of both groups. Since both the 
unions and the employing printers are organ- 
ized separately, chiefly to protect their own 
interest in opposition to the other group, a 
fundamental antagonism exists which needs 
to be overcome before co-operation is pos- 
sible. Moreover, this type of organization 
does not emphasize good shop relationships 
and does not therefore directly try to edu- 
cate employers in methods of industrial rela- 
tions within their plants, although the fact of 
union organization does not appear a barrier 
to satisfactory relations between the men and 
the management. 

“The standardization by union rules is 
something of a hindrance to efficiency 
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in that the plant is restricted in _ its 
freedom to organize its production on the 
basis of experiment and its own experience. 
It is possible for very strong unions, more- 
over, to make unreasonable use of their power 
and enforce rules which are to the disadvan- 
tage of the industry and therefore ultimately 
of the employees themselves. Another serious 
weakness is in the local character of the 
standards enforced, although the widening 
competition in the industry makes differ- 
ences between localities in hours, complement 
of men on machines, and wages a disadvan- 
tage to the employers in those cities where 
the unions are very strong. Finally the fact 
that the unions are organized on the craft 
basis results in a lack of unity of action be- 
tween the various unions, to the detriment of 
their interests, and although the strength 
of the chief unions affects the wage scales of 
the others who are less strong, this power is 
not used to help enforce standards for groups 
which find organization difficult to maintain.” 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES’ 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


HE Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited gave effect on April 1, 1929, to 
‘Employees -Savings and Investment Plan 
No. 3.” Fifty-four per cent of the employees 
of the company who were eligible to sub- 
scribe have already done so, their subscrip- 
tions averaging 3.6 shares each. The com- 
pany report that the employees have found 
the plan to be of great benefit to them, and 
that it has also been instrumental in building 
up good will towards the company. The 
following information is taken from a circu- 
lar zssued by the company to its employees: 


Employees’ Savings and Investment Plan 


No. 3 


In response to many requests by employees 
that the Savings and Investment Plan be con- 
tinued, and to further encourage the habit of 
saving, as well as affording the employees an 
additional opportunity of investing their sav- 
ings in the Company in. which they are em- 
ployed, it has been decided to offer Employees’ 
Savings and Investment Plan No. 3, which will 
become effective April 1, 1929. 

The purchase of shares under this plan is en- 
tirely voluntary and inability of an employee 
to subscribe will not in any way affect his 
status or position with the Company. 

Description of Stock—Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Stock of the Company. Par value $50 
per share. 

Dividends—7 per cent per annum, cumu- 
lative; paid on the first day of January, April, 
July and October. 


Extra Payment—(a) So long as the em- 
ployee remains in the service of the Com- 
pany and continues to hold shares acquired 
under this plan, in addition to the 7 per cent 
dividends, the Company will pay in each year 
an amount equal to 4 of 1 per cent of the par 
value of the said shares for every 1 per cent 
of the net earnings of the Company in such 
year over and above 8 per cent on the sum 
of its average Common Stock outstanding and 
the average balance in surplus account during 
such year, after all deductions and charges in- 


‘cluding the 7 per cent preference dividend, 


such extra payment to be made as soon as 
possible after the close of the year. (b) The 
Company will make an extra payment of 1 
per cent on the par value of the shares ac- 
quired under this plan for any year in which 
said earnings are not of sufficient amount to 
provide, under the preceding clause, for an 
extra payment of 1 per cent or over. (c) 
The Company reserves the right to modify 
or cancel these provisions for extra payment 
at any time upon one year’s written notice 
mailed to the address of the employee as 
shown by the records of the Trustees herein- 
after referred to. 


Terms and Conditions 


Employees Eligible to Purchase Stock—Any 
employee on the payroll of the Company who 
has been in the continuous service of the 
Company since September 30, 1928, or who has 
been in the continuous service of a subsi- 
diary Company and the Company successively 
since said date, or who has been in the con- 
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tinuous service of the General Electric Com- 
pany and/or its subsidiary companies and the 
Company successively since said date. 


Number of Shares an Employee May Pur- 
chase—One to Ten shares. 


Purchase Price—Fifty dollars per share. 


Terms of Payment—(a) Four dollars per 
share per month, or one dollar per share per 
week if paid weekly or bi-weekly, to be with- 
held from the employees’ salaries or wages. 

(b) If so desired any employee may make 
payment in cash in full for shares applied for, 
in which case remittance (payable at par in 
Toronto) must accompany the purchase agree- 
ment. Balances outstanding, if purchase 
made under (a), may be paid at any time. 

(c) Dividends on the stock will be applied 
toward payment until such time as the shares 
are fully paid for. 

(d) In addition, as early as possible in the 
year 1930, the extra payment, as hereinbefore 
provided, will be credited to the employee’s 
account for payment on the stock, or paid di- 
rect to the employee if stock is fully paid for. 

(e) Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum will be charged on unpaid balances. 


Rights of an Employee Before Stock Fully 
Paid For—(a) If Employment Terminated: 
The total amount paid in by the employee by 
means of deductions from pay will be re- 
funded, plus interest at 5 per cent per annum. 
No allowance will be made for accrued divi- 
dends nor for the credit of extra payment, and 
no interest will be charged on unpaid balances. 

(b) In Case of Death: The total amount 
paid in by employee by means of deductions 
from pay, and accrued dividends, less interest 
at 5 per cent per annum on unpaid balances, 
will be paid to the estate of the deceased em- 
ployee. 

(e) Withdrawal: Any employee may with- 
draw from the purchase agreement at any time, 
and in case of withdrawal refund will be 
made on same basis as if employment termin- 
ated. 


Rights of an Employee When Stock Fully 
Paid For—(a) Agreement Receipt: When the 
stock has been fully paid for it will be identi- 
fied in the records of the Trustees as being 
held for the benefit of the employee, but will 
be carried in the names of the Trustees on the 
Share Register of the Company. As an evi- 
dence of the employee’s interest in such shares 
the employee will be given an Agreement Re- 
ceipt embodying the provisions of this plan. 

(b) Turning Back to Trustees: Any em- 
ployee may at any time turn the shares back 
to the Trustees at par plus unpaid accrued divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
the Trustees to make payment for such shares 
within sixty days after the receipt of notice of 
desire to turn back the shares accompanied by 
the Agreement Receipt covering such shares. 

(c) Transfer of Stock to Employee: At any 
time after the employee has held his interest 


in the shares for a period of five years, he shall 
have the right to have the shares placed in his 
name in the Share Register of the Company 
and receive regular Certificates therefor, pro- 
viding the then current market price be par or 
less. Should the then current market price be 
above par he shall have the right to have the 
shares placed in his name upon making pay- 
ment of the difference between par and the 
market price. Upon the issuance of the Cer- 
tificates the extra payment as hereinbefore 
provided shall cease. 

Trustees Option to Purchase: The em- 
ployee shall give to the Trustees or their nom- 
inee the right or option to purchase the shares 
at any time at par plus unpaid accrued divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
and the employee shall agree that if for any 
reason he leaves the employ of the Com- 
pany he will surrender the Agreement ’Receipt 
for par plus unpaid accrued dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum, or in case of his 
death such Agreement Receipt shall be. sur- 
rendered by his personal representatives. 


Non-Transferable: No assignment, trans- 
fer, pledge or sale of applications, payments 
accumulated, agreement receipts, or rights 
under this plan is permitted. 


Administration: The Assistant General 
Manager, Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Company, or such other parties as may be 
named by the Company, will act as Trustees 
under this plan. The Trustees will purchase 
on behalf of the subscribing employees the 
number of shares required, and will receive 
the amounts to be applied against the pur- 
chase price of the stock. 

Method of Subscribing: Any employee 
eligible to purchase stock under this plan, who 
desires to do so, will insert in the purchase 
agreement form the number of shares to be 
purchased, sign the form and file it with the 
Secretary at Toronto on or before March 27, 
1929. 

Recording of Stock: Stock purchased un- 
der this plan will be recorded as of April 1, 


1929, and dividends will accrue from that 
date. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, includes a statement regarding 
the pension department (an outline of the 
company’s pension plan was given in the 
Lasourn Gazette for April, 1928, page 381). 
At the end of the year there were 1,612 pen- 
sioners on the roll. Of this number 870 were 
over 70 years of age; 708 between 60 and 70 
vears of age; and 34 were under 60 years of 
age. Pension allowances: during the year 
amounted to $860,678. The balance in cash 
and investments in the fund at the end of 
the year was $1,454,458. 
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Employees’ Pensions on Canadian National Railways 


Questions concerning the standing, in regard 
to pensions, of employees on railways taken 
over by the Canadian National Railways were 
answered by the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
Minister of Railways, in the House of Com- 
mons on March 18. An outline of the bills 
to establish pension system on the Canadian 
National Railways was given in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, Page 264. The ques- 
tions were as follows:— 

1. Will all employees at present engaged on 
railways being taken over by the: Canadian 
National Railways be retained in as good posi- 
tions as at present, and advanced in the ser- 
vice in accordance with their ability? 

2. What will be done in so far as parti- 
cipating in the new Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ pension scheme for those employees 
working on railways now or hereafter acquired 
by the Canadian National Railways? 

3. What maximum age limit will permit an 
employee, medically fit, to enter the service 
and participate in pension benefits? 

4. How many years’ service are required and 
at what age may an employee under the new 
Canadian National Railways’ pension scheme 
apply for a retiring allowance? 

5. What percentage of his pay will be re- 
ceive if retired, owing to injury, or incapacity, 
before the expiration of the ordinary years 
of service required for pension? 

Mr. Dunning’s replies to these questions 
were as follows:— 


1. Full consideration will be given to each 
individual and if retained in the service each 
will be given credit for seniority earned on 


the line on which employed. 


2. Any employees of railways acquired by 
the Canadian National will participate in the 
proposed pension plan in the same way as em- 
ployees now in the service of the railway. 

3. Fifty years of age is the maximum. 

4. The age at which an employee becomes 
eligible for pension is 65, and 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service are required to qualify. 

5. All pension allowances are calculated at 
the rate of one per cent for each year of 
service on the highest average rate of wages 
or pay during any ten consecutive years of 
service. 

Pensions to disabled or incapacitated em- 
ployees are granted as follows: 

To an employee of the age of 60 and under 
65 years with 20 or more years of service 
to his credit retired by reason of permanent 
physical or mental disability upon the certifi- 
cate of the company’s chief medical officer 
that for such reason the employee is unfitted 
to follow his usual or any other suitable em- 
ployment in the company’s service. 

To an employee who, after ten or more 
years of service to his credit, becomes in- 
capable of continuing his service by reason of 
injuries received whilst actually at work in 
the employment of the company, but only for 
so long as his incapacity shall continue. 





Old Age Pension Administration in Northern Ireland. 


The statutory conditions for the receipt of 
non-contributory old age pensions in North- 
ern Ireland, the rates of pension payable and 
the causes which disqualify a person for re- 
celving a pension are identical with those in 
force in Great Britain (Lasour Gazerrs, 
December, 1928, page 1319) but certain 
changes in the method of administering the 
service have recently been introduced. 

Since April 2, 1928, the administration of 
contributory and non-contributory old age 
pensions (including Blind Persons’ Pensions) 
has been vested solely in the Ministry of 
Labour. As regards non-contributory old 
age pensions the machinery set up under the 
Act of 1927 is similar to that for dealing with 
claims for unemployment benefit, and may be 
summarized as follows:— 


1. The claims are investigated at the homes 
of the claimants by investigating officers 
attached to the Employment Exchanges and 
reports of the investigations are submitted, 


with suitable recommendations to the head- 
quarters of the ministry. 

2. The initial decisions on claims or ques- 
tions are given by pension officers appointed 
by the Minister of Labour. 

3. If the Pension officer decides to allow a 
pension at the full rate of 10 shillings per 
week, payment begins immediately. Where, 
however, the decision of the pension officer 
is to disallow a pension or to allow a pension 
at a lower rate than 10 shillings per week, 
the claimant is notified of the pension officer’s 
decision and the grounds for it, and is ad- 
vised of his right of appeal. 

4. A claimant who is dissatisfied with the 
pension officer’s decision has the right of 
appeal to the Local Pension Court for the 
district. This court consists of a chairman 
(who is generally a person with legal qualifi- 
cations) appointed by the minister, and two 
or more members chosen from a panel estab- 
lished for the district by the Minister of 
Labour. 
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5. When an appeal is lodged against the 
decision of the pension officer, the claimant 
concerned is notified of the date, time and 
place of the sitting of the local pension court, 
and is afforded an opportunity of appearing 
before the court and of being represented by 
any other person (including counsel or a 
solicitor) that he may select. 

6. The local pension court considers the 
appeal and makes a recommendation to the 
pension officer, who must give effect to the 
recommendation of the Court, unless he dis- 
agrees with it. 


7. Where the pension officer disagrees with 
the recommendation of the local pension 
court, or where the claimant (by leave of the 
court) appeals against the court’s recom- 
mendation, the matter is referred to the 
umpire, who is an independent person ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Northern Ire- 
land. The decision of the umpire is final and 
conclusive, and not subject to appeal to any 
court. 

Payment of non-contributory old age pen- 
sions is made through the Post Office as 
heretofore. 





NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Fishermen’s Course—Halifax 


Nineteen Nova Scotia fishermen have taken 
advantage of the six-week course given by 
the Biological Board of Canada, which in- 
cludes new methods of freezing fish in brine, 
instruction in preparation of dried fish, in 
navigation and care of motors. 


Technical-Commerce Schoo!—North 
Toronto 


Erection of a million dollar technical-com- 
mercial school in North Toronto is favoured 
by the Advisory Vocational Committee and 
a recommendation to this effect is to be sent 
to the local Board of Education. 

The proposed school would cost $1,098,000 
and would be of the same size and type as the 
recently completed Western Technical-Com- 
mercial School. 


Training School for Hotel-men 


Creation of a training school for hotel-men 
was advocated by the Province of Quebec 
Hotel Association at a recent meeting in 
Montreal. The desirability of raising the 
standard of qualifications for those selecting 
hotel work as their vocation was stressed, and 
after the question was debated by those at- 
tending the meeting it was proposed that 
the Provincial Government be approached in 
connection with the projected establishment 


of a training school. 


Proposed Classes in Plumbing at Technical 
Schools 


At a recent convention of the Association 
of Plumbing and Drain Inspectors of Ontario, 
held in Brantford, it was recommended that 
plumbing and drainage classes be established 
in all technical schools in the province, and 


the Association intends to take the matter 
up with the Department of Education and 
the plumbing inspectors of municipalities 
which have such schools. 


Technical School for Brandon 


The negotiations with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a technical school at Brandon, 
under way for some time, have been success- 
ful, and it is understood that the new institu- 
tion will be opened during the fall of the 
present year. A special committee from the 
school board is to look over the Ramsay 
Building on Pacific Avenue, with a view to 
converting it into the technical school. 


First Aid Work at Institute of Technology 
and Art—Calgary 


The value of practical training in first aid 
work, especially to men engaged in the 
mechanical trades, was emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Corbett, director of the Department of 
Extension at the University of Alberta and 
honorary secretary of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, when he recently addressed a 
special meeting of students at the Institute of 
Technology and Art. Professor Corbett re- 
ferred to the importance of a working knowl- 
edge of first-aid in meeting emergencies which 
might arise in the course of every day life. 
To a person working with machinery an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of first aid is 
of great importance, he said. 

At the conclusion of the address, J. H. Ross, 
vice-principal of the Institute, announced that 
arrangements were being made to hold first 
aid classes at the school for the benefit of the 
students. At present the classes will only be 
open to students attending the institute, but 
it is thought that later it may be possible to 
offer the service to outsiders. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


“Safest Mill in Canada’? Competition 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine, March 14, 
1929, announced the results of the “Safest 
Mill in Canada” competition that was con- 
ducted among pulp and paper mills through- 
out Canada from July 1, to December 31, 
1928. (The results of previous competitions 
were given in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1928, 
page 532; March, 1927, page 289, etc.). The 
results for 1928, are stated as follows:— 

“The mills have been divided into ‘two 
groups according to size, and again we have 
mills from the Atlantic to the Pacifie striving 
to obtain perfect records, not merely, of 
course, for the honour of winning the trophy 
but particularly for the more worthy object 
of preventing injury and death. The winner 
in Class “A” is the Sturgeon Falls plant of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, with 
an accident index of :221. This is the time 
lost in days per 1,000 hours exposure to 
hazard, and is arrived at by dividing the total 
time lost in days, which is 83, by the total 
pay-roll hours, which are 374,562. This figure 
is slightly higher than the record of -133 that 
was made in 1927 by the Laurentide Division 
of the Canada Power and Paper Company. 
This mill is a close second in the 1928 contest 
with a rating of +289; and the Hawkesbury 
plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company is third with -248. The Sturgeon 
Falls plant was third in 1927. In the 1926 
contest, Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany was first, Laurentide Division second, 
the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company third, 
and the Hawkesbury mill fourth. This would 
seem to indicate that accident prevention is 
not a fad with our paper mills. 

“In the “B” division, we again have three 
mills with perfect records. Bennett Limited 
of Chambly Canton, Que.; Garden City Paper 
Company of Merritton, Ont.; and Don Valley 
Paper Company of Toronto. The Don Valley 
mill won the contest in 1926 with a clear 
record, and last year the Lincoln mill of 
Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Garden 
City Paper Company, and Mansons Limited 
were the three no-accident mills for the six 
months’ period. It will be seen from the 
tables that the pay-rolls hours of the winner 
are nearly 50 per cent greater than the mill 
given second position, and has more than 
twice the degree of hazard on this basis than 
the mill in the third position. This, however, 
does not detract from the satisfaction that 
should be felt by all of these plants. 

Taken as a whole, it would appear that 
average rating for the non-fatal accidents is 


better than it has been in previous years. The 
fatai accidents, unfortunately, have been more 
numerous in 1928, being nine in Class A and 
one in Class B, whereas in 1927 there were 3 
in Class A and 1 in Class B and in 1926 ten 
in Class A and two in Class B.” 


Safety Work of Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company 


A resent issue of the Nova Scotia Industrial 
Safety News, published by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association outlines the 
safety activities at the plant of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, Sydney. The safety 
record indicates that this plant, with a work- 
ing force of approximately 3,000 men, reduced 
the number of lost time accidents by 80 per 
cent during the past five years. In the year 
1924 the plant had 351 lost time accidents, and 
in the intervening yearg the number of acci- 
dents has been gradually reduced, the company 
closing the year 1928 with only 125 lost time 
accidents, the lowest in its record. 

A noteworthy feature of the record is the 
fact that while the number of accidents has 
been materially reduced the time worked has 
increased from 731,250 man-days worked in 
1924 to 928,044 in the year 1928. Using 10,000 
man-days worked as a basis of comparison the 
number of accidents has been reduced from 
4-8 in 1924 to 1-3 in 1928. The accompanying 
table gives a summary of the accident ex- 
perience of the plant for the years 1924 to 
1928 inclusive :— 


ACCIDENT REDUCTION RECORD AT SYDNEY 
STEEL PLANT, 1924-1928 ° 




















Accidents 

Year Number of | per 10,000 

accidents | man-days 
worked 
ODE UN. ate tet eerie, ae eee 351 4.8 
ODS: | Fetes Va AEP N ON, aay ae ee | 222 3-1 
TQ Ce one Ree cele hos. Seay at 244 3:2 
1927 SO SR SURE NO Pater. 141 1:7 
OO RM ReMi eee oth Aste. ee 125 1:3 


The number of dressings made at the plant 
emergency hospital during 1928 totalled 16,848, 
as compared with 9,121 in 1927, and in addi- 
tion to the 125 lost time accidents during the 
year, 3,939 minor accidents involving no loss 
of time were treated at the emergency hospital. 
There were three employees fatally injured 
during the year. The report states that the 
importance of first aid training and its value 
in preventing minor accidents developing into 
serious cases is fully recognized in the safety 
activities of the company, very successful 
classes in the instructional course of the St. 
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John Ambulance Association being conducted 
by the company doctors. In addition, the 
mass meetings conducted by the Superin- 
tendent and the Safety Engineer, and the 
bulletin board reviews have been important 
factors in ‘the educational campaign conducted 
throughout the plant. It is emphasized that 
an outstanding and gratifying feature of the 
accident prevention work is the interest mani- 
fested by the workmen and all the superin- 
tendents and foremen in the different depart- 
ments. 


Safety Competitions in Nova Scotia Mines 


At a meeting held at Glace Bay, officials 
from all the mines of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation in Cape Breton and Pictou as- 
sembled to receive the results of the accident 
prevention competitions held at the varicus 
colleries of the corporation. General superin- 
tendent J. J. McDougall presided, while Mar- 
tin L. Fraser, field secretary of the Accident 
Prevention Association of Nova Scotia, pre- 
sented the trophies to the winners. 

No. 22 colliery was awarded the President 
McNaught cup for having the lowest accident 
rate during the year 1928. 

Four other silver cups were awarded to the 
winners of the different groups of collieries, 
the awards being based on the frequency rate 
of accidents. The group winners were: Group 
one, Caledonia colliery, No. 4; 

Group two, Reserve collieries Nos. 5 and 10; 

Group three, Acadia mine, No. 3; 

Group four, Waterford mine, No. 14. 


Canadian Success in Railway Safety 
Contest 


In a statement issued recently Mr. P. E. 
Cowley, president of the New York Central 
Railway, announced that the 1929 safety cam- 
paign on all the various lines of the system 
was underway. The president also intimated 
that in order to create greater interest in acci- 
dent prevention he would personally award a 
trophy to the railroad in each of two groups 
making the lowest casualty ratio for the en- 
tire year. In group “B” is the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, the Canadian division of which 
won many safety first laurels. The car de- 
partment of this division was particularly 
successful in accident prevention during 1928 
having only two reportable accidents. Presi- 
dent Cowley said:—“The information supplied 
by our safety bureaus still shows a wide vari- 
anice in accident ratios between roads, divis- 
ions, departments, shops, yards, terminals, 
freight stations, etc., thus indicating there are 
weak spots in our safety program that should 
be corrected. We will look for substantial im- 


provements in this regard. Our duty is plain. 
These accidents can and should be prevented. 
To succeed in accident prevention work we 
must recognize our personal responsibility. 
We must do our full part in removing the 
cause in so far as it is possible. To accom- 
plish this, we must be active and have an in- 
timate knowledge of accidents, their causes 
and remedies, remembering that good safety 
records can be achieved only by conscientions 
efforts on the part of everyone.” 


Safety Trophy of Canadian Cement 
Company 


The Canada Cement Company plant at Ex- 
shaw, Alberta, recently won the safety trophy 
offered annually by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation for perfect score in safety perform- 
ance which means no aceidents throughout the 
year. 

The trophy is open to competition among 
practically all Portland cement manufacturars 
on the continent, and the victory of the Ex- 
shaw plant in 1928 gives the Canada Cement 
company a remarkable record, since five of its 
plants have now won this trophy in the past 
four years. 

Between 1920 and 1927 the Canada Cement 
company reduced accidents by 76 per cent and 
increased man-hour efficiency by 86 per cent. 

An address on “Getting results in accident 
prevention,” by Mr. A. C. Tagge, president of 
the Canada Cement Company, was reprinted 
in the Lasour Gazette, July, 1928, page 724. 


Reducing Accidents in Metal Mines 


An article contributed to the Hngineering 
and Mining Journal, March 16, 1929, by J. T. 
Ryan, of the Mine Safety Appliance Com- 
pany, (U5S.A.), called attention te the com- 
mon mistake of placing the responsibility for 
safety on a few special men, rather than con- 
sidering it as a major part of mining oper- 
ations in which responsibility would fall on ail 
operating officials. Anaylizing the causes of 
the 3,135 underground metal-mine fatalities 
that occurred in the United States in the ten- 
year period 1917 to 1926, Mr. Ryan found that 
81.6 per cent fall in five of the fifteen major 
classifications of causes as follows:— 


Cause— Fatalities. 
1. Falls of rock or ore from 

TOOL? OF Wallis. fants Pies 1,301 
Te Voxploar’es 3 o>... ee hE 432 
3i- Hanlheerauig.. a ee ee 314 
4. Falling down chute, winze, 

TATED. OF ssLODO a. 5.3 tae oe 284 
5PM ine nee so roe, can es 229 
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The fall of rock or ore which took such a 
large toll of lives is the principal -cause of 
fatalities and non-fatal accidents, and is con- 
sidered the most difficult to eliminate or to 
reduce materially. However, a great deal, he 
considers, can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion by giving more attention to the timber- 
ing, by closer and more effective supervision, 
and lastly, and of equal if not greater import- 
ance, by a well-directed campaign of safety 
education for the face workers. 

As to the second classification, explosives, 
‘Jittle can be said in the way of excusing this 
tremendous loss of lives, the second highest in 
the industry. These accidents can and should 
be reduced by improved blasting practices and 
more alert supervision in the handling and 
use of explosives. Consideration should also 
be given to the adoption of electric firing 
where it is not used.” 

Improvement in the haulage accident classi- 
fication can be brought about by improved 
tracks, haulage equipment, and safety educa- 
tion. 


Mine Fires—The last classification, that of 
mine fires, is at present given scant attention, 
except by a few companies which have exper- 
ienced disasters or expensive fires. “Few 
realize, Mr. Ryan states,” that fires occupy 
fifth place in causes of fatalities in metal mines. 
We look upon fires as a greater hazard of coal 
mining because the combustible material 1s 
already there to fire. But as a matter of fact 
more fires occur in its metal mines than in the 
coal mines. Fortunately few of them cause 
loss of life; yet there are enough to class this 
as the fifth greatest cause of fatalities, with 
the total loss far greater than in the coal mines, 
which employ over four times the number of 
men, That this hazard is not generally appre- 
ciated is attributable largely to the fact that 
we are prone to look upon metal mines as 
being non-combustible. They should be, but 
they are man-made combustible by material 
taken in and left there, with not enough pre- 
caution taken to prevent ignition. The com- 
bustible material taken into and left in a mine, 
which is the source of many mine fires, is hay, 
straw, manure, explosive boxes, explosive 
wrappings, sawdust, partly used carbide, and 
trash in general.” 

The principal causes of metal-mine fires are 
open lights, electricity, smoking, and blasting. 
Open lights have been by far the most serious 
fire hazard. At present, several large metal- 
mining companies are trying electric cap lamps 
to eliminate this hazard and improve the 
safety and efficiency of their workers. 
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Country Health Units for Canada 


The March issue of the Canadian Public 
Health Journal, (Toronto) contains a series 
of contributions to the discussion of full time 
country health units with a view to their 
establishment in Canada. The Dominion 
Council of Health, at a meeting held at 
Ottawa in December, resolved to request the 
Dominion government to further the estab- 
lishment of such units by voting an annual 
grant of money for the purpose and this 
resolution was endorsed later by the Canadian 
Public Health Association. The Journal con- 
tains an introductory note by the Hon. Dr. 
Montgomery, Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare of Manitoba, and among the contri- 
butors are Dr. McCullough, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Ontario; Dr. A. Lessard, 
director of the Quebec Provincial Bureau of 
Health; Dr. H. E. Young, provincial health 
officer of British Columbia; Dr. F. C. Middle- 
ton, acting deputy minister, Department of 
Public Health, Saskatchewan, and others. 


Safety First Program in Alberta 


Mr. J. A. Kinney, a member of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario, ad- 
dressed the Trades and Labour Council of 
Lethbridge recently in regard to the pro- 
posed adoption by the Council of a Safety- 
First program, consisting of classes for the, 
members. Mr. Kinney stated that encourage- 
ment was shown by the Board to these classes, 
generally formed under the auspices of the 
St. John Ambulance Associatioh, and that 
several such classes had been formed through- 
out the province and in the mining camps. 
The meeting received this suggestion very 
favourably, and as a consequence a class may 
be formed amongst the delegates of the Leth- 
bridge Trades Council. 

Speaking more particularly to workmen in 
the building industry, Mr. Kinney referred to 
the cause of many accidents through protrud- 
ing nails, and mentioned that the Board had 
endeavoured to eliminate as much as possible 
this particular form of accident by having 
notices displayed on different buildings warn- 
ing the workmen against this particular cause. 
Mr. Kinney also explained the urgent need 
for reporting each accident, no matter how 
slight, to the foreman or someone responsible 
and also getting medical attention for any 
injury. 

One delegate stated that workmen are 
penalized by some employers when they re- 
port accidents, receiving demerit marks for 
alleged “carelessness,” and that consequently 
many minor injuries go unreported through 
the fear of discharge. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


“THE sixteenth annual convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was held in Fredericton on March 5-7, 1929, 
with about fifty delegates in attendance. Mr. 
J. E. Tighe, president of the Federation, pre- 
sided, and in his opening address complimented 
the government for increasing the grant for 
free school books and for the promise of a 
commission to enquire into the advisability of 
providing an Old Age Pension law for the 
Province. The president drew the attention of 
the delegates to the fact that the coming con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada would be held in the city of Saint 
John, and urged that everything possible be 
done to have a large representation of locals 
at this convention. 

Secretary-treasurer Melvin presented his re- 
port which showed a balance on hand at Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, of $256.83; receipts for the year, 
$415.84; expenditures, $308; leaving a balance 
at the close of the year of $364.67. Secre- 
tary Melvin also read the report of the ex- 
ecutive board, which dealt among other things, 
with the following subjects: appointment of 
a Fair Wage Officer for the Maritime Prov- 
inces; free school books; road construction 
pay; the Factories Act; the Technical Educa- 
tion Act. It was reported that the executive 
had submitted to the convention of the pro- 
vincial command of the British Service League 
resolutions on old age pensions, mother’s allow- 
ance and minimum wages for women, and 
that these resolutions were adopted by that 
body. The executive recommended that the 
convention continue to press for the adoption 
of Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowance and 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

The Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Premier of the 
Province, in an address to the convention 
spoke of the good financial position of New 
Brunswick, but pointed out that in order to 
maintain this position it was necessary for the 
government to be careful in undertaking new 
obligations. However, a commission of inquiry 
on Old Age Pensions would be appointed. 

Mr. John A. Sinclair, chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and Mr. Thomas 
Martin, Fair Wage Officer and eastern repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, also 
addressed the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, so that a larger number of cases 
be included under the “permanent total dis- 
ability” clause; 


Return to the public of surplus earnings of 
privately owned and operated public utilities; 

Insertion in any contract.or agreement grant- 
ing concession to industries of a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of wages in keeping 
with Canadian standards of living; 

Assistance from the government for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada convention to be 
held at Saint John; 

Enforcement of the same regulations as 
apply to theatres, in the exhibition of moving 
pictures in churches, schools, etc., and that 
the installation and operation be in charge of 
licensed operators; 

Abolition of the amusement tax on all 
theatre tickets of fifty cents and under; 

Appointment of an industrial safety in- 
spector; 

An Old Age Pension Act for the Province, 
supplementing the federal Act, and if a com- 
mission is appointed that one member be a 
man approved by the Federation; 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
payment of a minimum wage of fifty cents 
per hour in all government departments, and 
that all government contracts contain a clause 
providing for the payment of this minimum to 
labourers; 

That the male heads of families engaging in 
fishing operations be granted a fishing license 
for a small fee, while free permits be issued 
to adolescence members of such families. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Steeves, Moncton; First vice- 
president, S. Burns, Fredericton Jct.; Second 
vice-president, Robert H. Carlin, Saint John; 
Third vice-president, John H. Wallace, Rey- 
nolds; Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, 
Saint John. 





On the third day of the convention, ad- 
journment was made in order that a delega- 
tion, composed of Messrs Simon Burns, G. A. 
KE. Lister, J. A. Whitebone, J. S. MacKinnon, 
i. R. Steeves, together with President Tighe 
and secretary-treasurer Melvin, might wait on 
the government to present the legislative pro- 
gram of the Federation. 

The requests presented were as follows: 

Ratification of such of the decisions of the 
International Labour Body as have been con- 
sidered to come within provincial jurisdiction; 

Enactment of a provincial Old Age Pension 
Act; 
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Establishment of Mothers’ Allowances and 


Minimum Wages for women and young per- 


sons; 

Public ownership of public utilities; 

Extension of the policy of providing free 
school books until all school books in the public 
schools are free; 

Labour representation on public boards and 
commissions; 

That the provineial government urge 
upon the Dominion government the need of 
renewing the Technical Education Act; 

Amendments to the new Mining Act so as 
to provide for better regulation and inspection 
with reference to working conditions; 

Establishment of a maximum nine-hour day 
in the lumber industry; 

First Aid instruction in schools; 

Amendment to the Provincial Elections Act 
so as to provide for advance polls in provin- 
cial elections for railway employees and others 
whose employment requires their absence from 
home on polling day; 

Amendments to the Factories Act; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; 


That where industries are encouraged by the 
government grants or concessions the governr 
ment should see that such industries pay wages 
assuring Canadian living standards; 

Enactment of legislation providing the 
inclusion of a clause in all contracts let by 
the Government to provide for a minimum 
wage of fifty cents for all labourers and that 
the same minimum be paid by all departments 
of the government; 

That surplus earnings of privately owned 
and operated public utilities be returned to 
the public; 

That all moving pictures be governed by 
the regulations applying to theatres; 

Elimination of the Amusement Tax from 
all tickets of a value of fifty cents and under; 

Appointment of an inspector of scaffolding 
and staging on construction work; 

Financial assistance to entertain the dele- 
gates to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada convention; 

Cancelling of all private fishing leases, and 
asking that a fishing license system similar 
to that used for hunting be inaugurated. 


Nova Scotia Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The legislative demands of the Nova Scotia 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada were presented to the Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, Premier of the Province, and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet on March 15, by a 
delegation composed of Messrs. P. J. Healey, 
M. D. Coolen, John A. McDonald and W. M. 
Hallday, members of the executive commit- 
tee, together with representatives of the 
various local unions. The demands were as 
follows :— 

The enactment of a provincial Act giving 
effect to the Federal Old Age Pension Act; 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; 

Appointment of a Board under the provi- 
sions of the Minimum Wage Act; 

A fair wage clause to be inserted in all 
government contracts; 

Legislation providing for an eight-hour day; 

Free school books; 

Appointment of a stationary boiler inspec- 
tor; 


Sale of liquor under government control. 


Labour Legistative Program in Manitoba 


Prior to the recent session of the Mani- 
toba legislature representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada and of the Winni- 
peg Trades and Labour Council laid before 
the Provincial Government proposals for la- 
bour legislation which included the following 
suggested measures:— 

Raising the status of the Bureau of Labour 
to that of separate department; 

Amendment to the Child Welfare Act to 
make it apply to one child, to children whose 
fathers are confined to public institutions or 


are physically unable to support the family, 
and to children who have been deserted for 
two years; a substantial increase in the appro- 
priation to admit of more liberal treatment 
for those coming under the act; prohibition 
of the employment of women for two months 
before and two months after child birth, main- 
tenance to be paid out of the funid provided 
by the government; and entering into arrange- 
ments of a reciprocal nature with the govern- 
ments of other provinces so far as extension 
of the benefits of the legislation is concerned; 
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Amendment of the Minimum Wage Act 
to make it apply to all boys under 18 years 
of age; 

A liberal appropriation for the efficient 
carrying-out of the spirit of the Building 
Trades Protection Act; 

An Act for compulsory public liability in- 
surance for automobile owners, the govern- 
ment to collect and hold the policy at time 
of issuing the license; 


Amalgamated Building 


Following an invitation extended by the 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers, and the Montreal Labour 
Council of the All-Canadian Congress of La- 
bour, and endorsed by the Executive Board of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, dele- 
gates representing various national and inde- 
pendent Canadian unions of building con- 
struction workers assembled at 1006 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal, on March 17, 1929, and 
formed a new organization known as the 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 

The memorandum issued prior to the in- 
augcural conference set forth the purpose of 
the mecting as follows:— 

With a view to establishing harmony among 
the various national organizations of workers in 
the building construction industry and to con- 
solidating their position, it is agreed that a 
conference of all the national unions in the 
building construction industry will be held at 
1006 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, on the seven- 
teenth of March, 1929; the representatives of 
all the unions concerned to have authority to 
signify the adherence of their respective unions 
to a provisional organization of the nature 
of an amalgamated building workers’ union of 
Canada, the branches of which shall have, 
wherever practicable, full provincial autonomy. 

The unions represented by delegates at the 
conference were; the Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters of Canada; the Canadian Federation of 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers; the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union; the Na- 
tional Union of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of Canada; National Lathers’ 
Union; General Workers’ Union of Canada 
and the Canadian Union of Cement Finishers. 


More adequate protection of railway cross- 
ings; 

A liberal appropriation to the Bureau of 
Labour for general safety-first inspection work; 


A mining Act with adequate safety mea- 
sures; 

Amendments to the Act regarding the ex- 
amination and licensing of electrical con- 
tractors and journeymen electricians. 


Workers of Canada 


Prior to the submission of the draft con- 
stitution, the following motion relative to the 
objects of the new body was adopted:— 


Whereas, we, the representatives of the 
national and local unions of building construc- 
tion workers affiliated with or chartered by the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, meeting in 
the city of Montreal, Quebec, on the 17th of 
March, 1929, are convinced that:— 

(a) the Canadian workers in the building 
construction industry require a new organiza- 
tion through which they may collectively pro- 
mote their general welfare and raise their 
economic ‘and social standards; 

(b) the rapid gathering of wealth and the 
centering of the management of the industry 
into fewer and fewer hands make craft unions 
unable to cope with the ever growing power of 
the employers, because craft unions permit one 
set of workers to be pitted against another set 
of workers in the same industry, thereby facili- 
tating their own defeat; 

(c) these conditions must be changed, the in- 
terests of the working class upheld, and all 
possible relief for the workers secured; 

(d) this can be done only by an organization 
aiming steadily at the complete prevention of 
exploitation and formed in such a way that all 
its members in the industry may make common 
cause whenever any dispute as to conditions of 
work or wages occurs in any section of the in- 
dustry; be it therefore 

Resolved, that a national industrial union be 
and is here established under the follpwing con- 
stitution. 


According to the constitution, any bona- 
fide Canadian building trades union will be 
eligible for affiliation. Under the constitu- 
tion all the unions represented are to merge 
their identity in the new organization, the 
officers of which will be re-elected by a vote 
of the entire membership. 





Ontario Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the Ontario Provincial Conference of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union was held in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
on February 11-14, with twenty-six delegates 
present, representing seventeen local unions. 

President William Jenoves, who presided 


over the convention, reviewed the activities 
of the executive since the last meeting. 


He 
advised the delegates that their onganization 
was “assimilating more mechanics from, year 
to year than to date the building industry 
has been able to give employment thereto.” 
This, the president stated, applied to the 
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bricklaying trade in particular. Pleasure was 
expressed at the appomtment by the provin- 
cial government of a representative of the 
Conference on the Apprentice Committee of 
Ontario. The president -made reference to 
the suit against local union No, 25, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., in regard to the members refusing 
to work on a job where bricklaying had been 
sub-contracted. This, it was stated, was con- 
trary tc the constitution. 

The report of the  secretary-treasurer 
showed the membership to be 2,214, a gain 
of 191 during the year. It was also reported 
that as a result of legislation passed at the 
last convention, the finances of the confer- 
ence had been increased approximately $200. 

The finance committee reported that re- 
ceipts for the year, together with the balance 
brought forward from last year, amounted 
to $3097, expenditures, $1,592, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,505. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


That a synopsis of the case of Local No. 
25, Fort William, Ont., be published in the 
Journal of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers’ Internaticnal Union; 

Endorsing an educational campaign among 
the members in regard to the five-day week; 

Urging uniformity in hours of labour 
throughout the province, namely eight hours 
per day, and forty-four hours per week; 

That a clause be inserted in the annual 
agreements providing that all apprentices 
shall be paid at least half of their board and 
Icdging expenses in addition to their regular 
wage when working away from home. 

The officers elected were: president, Wil- 
liam Jenoves, Toronto; first vice-president, 
J. S. Barker, Hamilton; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. E, Needham, Windsor; third vice- 
president, James Hill, Woodstock; secretary- 
treasurer, A. W. Johnson, Kitchener. 

It was decided to hold the next convention 
on the second Monday in February, 1980, in 
the city of St. Catharines. 


L.F.T.U. Inquiry into Hours of Labour 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published in the February (the 
second issue) of its official organ, the Inter- 
national Trade Union Movement, the results 
of a special enquiry into the working hours 
prevailing in various countries during the 
first week of October, 1928. The inquiry was 
the outcome of instructions given to the 
Executive Committee at the I.F.T.U. conven- 
tion held at Paris in 1927, when the question 
of the eight hour day was under discussion. 
The Committee was to communicate with 
the National trade unions centre every two 
years, beginning in 1928, with a view to the 
investigation of weekly working hours, and to 
the preparation of statistics relating thereto. 
It is pointed out that the International La- 
bour Office at Geneva, “the best equipped 
institution in the world for conducting such 
international statistical enquiries”, has not yet 
published any report dealing with the actual 
hours of work in the various countries. 
Accordingly the I.F.T.U. though not so well 
equipped for the task, undertook to fill the 
gap. It is admitted that as a first attempt, 
such ga compilation could not be an unquali- 
fied success. “Nevertheless it is a beginning, 
and as such it shows the importance attached 
in the ‘free’ trade union movement to statis- 
tics of the kind.” 

The statistics published refer to actual 
working hours, including the actual working 
hours, including overtime work, and cover 
also workers on short time. The industries 


examined were eight in number, the building, 
printing, chemical, woodworking, metal, boot 
and shoe, textile and mining industries. Six- 
teen national centres participated in the en- 
quiry namely, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Germany, Holland, © 
Hungary, Latvia, Memel, Palestine, Poland, 
Southwest Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. The number of workers covered was 
5,424,206, of whom 70.5 per cent belonged to 
Germany. 

The British trade unions were unfortunately 
unable to conduct the enquiry, partly on 
account of the large number of organizations, 
both large and small, into which the trade 
union movement is split up, and partly because 
the trade councils lack the necessary mach- 
inery. 

The Canadian centre stated that in a new 
country such as Canada, whose organizations 
cover so vast a territory, it would not be 
practical to gather information that would be 
sufficiently reliable to have any actual value. 

The enquiry showed that of the total num-. 
ber of workers covered 7-4 per cent were on. 
short time work; 7-9 per cent were working 
less than 48 hours; 66-6 per cent were working 
48 hours; 8-4 per cent were working over 48. 
hours, but not more than 51 hours; 12-0 per: 
cent were working over 51 hours, but not 
more than 54 hours; 3-4 per cent were worx- 
ing over 54 hours, but not more than 60: 
hours; and 0-3 per cent were working over 60: 
hours. 
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Benefits Provided by Trade Unions 


A recent bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, entitled “ Bene- 
ficial Activities of American Trade Unions,” 
presents the results of a detailed study of the 
functioning of the labour movement in a field 
that has been greatly extended and developed 
during recent years. It is pointed out that 
labour organizations have extended their 
scope in many cases far beyond the original 
field of wages, hours and working conditions. 
This growth of the labour unions from their 
strictly economic beginnings is outlined as 
follows :-— 


“ After collective bargaining is gained by 
the organization the provision of ‘benefits’ is 
usually the next step. Then may be under- 
taken measures intended to improve the 
workers’ economic position, such as tthe es- 
tablishment of labour banks, credit unions 
from which members may obtain loans, buiid- 
ing and loan associations, legal aid depart- 
ments; construction of homes; supply of ser- 
vices or goods by such means as mail-order 
buying; co-operative stores, etc. Or unions 
may take social or protective measures, such 
as the establishment of various kinds of im- 
surance, of definite health services, etc., or 
educational or recreational activities. Finally, 
as conditions in the industry become more or 
less stabilized and the union ceases to have 
to fight for its existence, union leaders have 
greater leisure to consider broader problems, 
those ‘of the industry and even of society in 
general. At the unemployment conference 
sponsored by organized labour, which was 
held in the spring of 1927, one labour repre- 
sentative expressed himself to the effect that 
‘the time has passed when trade-unions could 
confine their efforts to strictly organizational 
matters, and every union should now have its 
affairs so arranged that its officers will have 
time to devote to the big economic and indus- 
trial issues, such as unemployment.’” 

This modern trend towards wider activities 
is fairly general, but there are still a number 
of unions which regard all activities aside 
from collective bargaining for wages, hours 
and conditions, the payment of srtike and 
lockout benefits, and possibly of death bene- 
fits, as being quite subordinate to the real 
purpose of trade unions. However, the gen- 
eral conclusion is that the more prosperous 
and progressive the union, the greater its en- 
deavours to extend the field of its service to 
its members. 

Dealing with general welfare activities, the 
report summarizes the various measures pro- 


vided by unions in the form of “ benefits.” 
These are common to the great majority of 
trade unions. Strike or lockout benefits are 
listed as being the first for which provision is 
made. Death is the next emergency most 
often provided for, sickness and disability 
also being prominent in benefit plans. Out- 
lining other benefit policies developed by 
trade unions, the report contimues as fol- 
lows :— 


“A few unions have even assumed the re- 
sponsibility of making some provisions for the 
surviving family after a member’s death. 
Some unions pay cash benefits to members 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis, or 
pay for their treatment in a sanatorium; 
others which do not pay benefits for this dis- 
ease make regular or occasional contributions 
to private sanatoriums, with the understand- 
ing that their members shall be entitled to 
treatment if needed. Others pay for certain 
disablements peculiar or common to the trade. 
Even those labour organizations which have 
no regular benefits often have a ‘benevolent’ 
or ‘relief’ fund from which, in special cases, 
deserving members may receive assistance in 
times of financial stress. These benefits paid 
by the international organization are in a 
great many cases supplemented by similar 
benefits paid by the locals. A few organiza-- 
tions provide annuities for members who, by 
reason of advancing age, illness, or disability, 
are unable to continue at the trade, and sev- 
eral of the larger international unions also 


- maintain homes for their aged members, the 


superannuated unionist being given a choice 
between the pension and residence at the 
home. Only well-financed unions can afford 
to pay such benefits, however, for the con- 
stantly mounting costs make the burden of a 
pension system prohibitive for all but the 
largest and most prosperous organizations.” 
It is stated that the amounts paid during 
1927, in benefits and insurance, fy 73 inter- 
national organizations alone, totalled nearly 
$25,000,000. “If to this be added the more 


than. $3,000,000 paid in old-age pensions, some 


half million dollars for maintenance of union 
homes for aged, the amounts (not known) 
paid in unemployment benefits, and the sums 
paid in benefits by local unions, it is seen 
that labour organizations are providing a tre- 
mendous amount of assistance to their less 
fortunate members.” 

The death benefits of individual interna- 
tional ungons range In amount from $20 to 
$1,500, and disability benefits from $50 to 
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$800. The weekly benefits payable in case of 
sickness range in amount from $4 to $10, and 
in time from 7 to 16 weeks per year. Old- 
age (pensions range from $5 to $70 per month; 
in cases where the old-age pension is really a 
lump-sum benefit, not a continuing annuity, 
the amount ranges from $50 to $800. 

Few of the trade-umion benefit funds, it is 
reported, are on an actuarial basis. In the 
majority of cases a certain amount, estimated 
as sufficient to cover the expenditure for bene- 
fits, is added to the dues; if this proves to be 
insufficient the assessment is increased. In 
actual practice many organizations are re- 
ported to have accumulated in this way funds 
that will be sufficient to cover any liabilities 
for benefits. Others have not been so fortu- 
nate, or have failed to take into account the 
increasing need for money, with the result 
that they find their funds in a precarious 
situation as regards future payments. This 
uncertain stability of benefit funds has led a 
number of labotir organizations either to dras- 
tic reorganization of their systems ‘on an actu- 
arial basis, or to the substitution of group or 
other kinds of insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance—A new feature 
in benefit development is noted in the tend- 
ency to shift responsibility for certain condi- 
tions on to the employer, this being particu- 
larly apparent in connection with the problem 
of unemployment. Many unions consider 


that the industry and not the employees or 
their organization should bear the burden of 
unemployment. This responsibility has al- 
ready been assumed in some industries. The 
report points out that a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the expense of which is borne 
entirely by the employer, has been secured in 
the cap and felt-hat industries of New York 
city. For the past five years a contributory 
system borne equally by employers and work- 
ers has been in operation in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry of Chicago. Its extension to the 
Rochester market has been recently incor- 
porated into the new agreement between the 
clothing manufacturers of that city and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while in 
New York city the provision incorporated 
into the agreement several years ago now be- 
comes effective and employers’ contributions 
began September 1, 1928. These agreements 
regarding unemployment insurance were noted 
in the Lasour Gazerrz, August, 1928, page 
819, and October, 1928, page 1041. It is also 
stated that there are a few cases in the street 
railway industry in which death or sick bene- 
fits, or both are paid by the employer under 
the terms of a collective agreement between 
union and employees. 

Other aspects of union welfare activities 
are also surveyed, including provisions for 
safety and health, recreation and gports, la- 
bour banks and other business enterprises, 
housing schemes, and union-management co- 
operation. 





Union Fund to check “ Sweatshops ” in Garment Industry 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is raising a fund of $250,000 for the 
purpose of checking the threatened revival of 
the so-called “padrone system” of sweated 
labour, which was abolished in 1910, following 
the strike of the cloak and suit industry in 
that year. The fund is in the form of a bond 
issue for three years, paying interest of 5 per 
cent, and secured by the property of the 
union. ; 

The “padrone system” was explained by 
Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the union, 
in a recent address at New York. “ Under 
this system,” he said, “a cloakmaker took 
four or five helpers into a shop and received 
the wages for the entire group. He distribu- 
ted as much or as little as possible among 
the people who worked for him. The em- 
ployer in a shop recognized but a few men. 
These were the ‘ padrones’ or inside contract- 
ors who profited by the arrangement. The 


helpers had no standing and received no con- 
sideration from the employer.” 

The president reported that the fund was 
being liberally supported both by the workers 
in many shops and by members of the general 
public. He claimed that the growth of the 
chain store system encouraged “sweating” in 
industry. “These chain stores,” he said, 
“once former purchasers of cloaks, suits and 
dresses from manufacturers, now buy cloth, 
distribute it among the sweat shops and have 
the garments made up direct. Needless to 
say, this system leads to the demoralization 
of the workers, slipshod workmanship, low 
wages, long hours, loss of business by the 
legitimate manufacturer, and a further de- 
pression of the industry’s standards.” He 
pointed out that the “padrone system ” does 
not exist in shops having contractual rela- 
tions with the union, but are confined to the 
outlaw shops. 
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‘National Women’s Trade Union League of America 


The National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America has issued a call for 1ts 


eleventh (the first triennial) convention, to . 


be held at Washington, D.C., on May 6-11, 
1929. Some account of this organization “was 
given in the Lasour GazertTe, October, 1928, 
page 1096. The convention call states that 
“twenty-five years ago the League arose from 
a desire to ‘assist in the organization of 
women wage workers into trade unions and 
thereby to help them secure conditions neces- 
sary for healthful and efficient work and to 
obtain a just return for such work.’ So reads 
the first statement of its objective. Complex 
work relationships had grown apace since the 
day when woman’s intimate household tasks 
—spinning, weaving, the making of garments 
—had become mechanized. From the begin- 
ning of time she had stayed at home. The 
machine age, the new ways of work, her new 
freedom (with its menace as well as its hopes), 
had called her into the factory. The man 
worker, out-distancing her with his lead in 
bargaining power, could not understand how 
inextricably her economic welfare was bound 
with his, and with the whole industrial struc- 
ture. Her social significance and her status 


as a worker were as yet unrecognized, and 
inertia—the inertia of the underpaid and 
overworked—kept her inarticulate. The 
Women’s Trade Union League became her 
spokesman, the interpreter of her problems, 
and out of a consciousness that ‘groups can- 
not be led from the outside, but from within 
the fellowship of their daily life and labour 
must their salvation come’ envolved its re- 
sponsibility for the development of a trained 
leadership from within the ranks of the work- 
ing women themselves.” 

The purposes of the League were recently 
described by its secretary as follows:— 

“To encourage self-government in the work- 
shop; to develop leadership among the wo- 
men workers; to insure the protection of the 
younger girls in their efforts for better work- 
ing conditions and a living wage; to secure 
for girls and women equal opportunity with 
boys and men in trades and technical train- 
ing, and pay on the basis of occupation and’ 
not on the basis of sex; to secure the repre- 
sentation of women on industrial tribunals 
and public boards and commissions, and to 
interpret to the public generally the aims and 
purposes of the trade unton movements.” 





Women’s Labour Conference in 


Alberta 


A women’s conference was held at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, in March, to consider the work- 
ing conditions of female employees in shops 
and factories. The conference adopted the 
following standard budget of ‘a working woman 
in the province, submitted by the Employed 
Girl’s Council of Regina, as the proper basis 
for a minimum wage :— 


Per week 
board... . $ 8 00 
OO mre? ca eek ee, ee, 
basse PRIOR Ost BPOUG 
Cit [ave ORG Als, exek Jewer ; 75 
Tisdinaennel #3 50 
Clothes, boilek ae fn. patos 
ete. ‘P HME 
Reading, spay stationery & corre- 
spondence... .. 1 00 
Loss of time through ireas: 
rolidaysc, ChGrsetiiretn ws 1 00 
Extra cost of illness, wens 
Gentistry. . « 50 
Savings for unemployment, oid 
ASO CLG:. s+ yaxaee per? 1 00 
“990 00 


82145—4 


The conference decided to recommend to 
the consideration of minimum wage boards in 
Canada the adoption of the standard hours of 
labour as laid down by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
which includes the following provisions:— 
eight-hour day; half holiday on Saturdays; 
one day’s rest in seven; time for meals not 
less than thirty minutes; rest periods, ten 
minutes in each working period without lessen- 
ing the working day. 





It was stated in the Alberta Legislature on 
February 19, that candidates for coal miners’ 
certificates in the Province from January 1, 
1928, to February, 1, 1928, numbered 3,526, the 
number of certificates granted being 2,628. 
The total number of certificates issued up to 
February 1, was 10,108. The number of 
certificated miners in employment on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, was 6,491, including 2,695 hand 
cutters, 530 machine cutters, 2,568 machine 
loaders, 86 ventilation men, 209 road makers 
and 403 timbermen. In addition there are 
150 men who have been granted provisional 
overmen’s certificates, and who may be work- 
ing aS miners as well as overmen. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE, 1927-1928 


A CCORDING to a report recently issued 
by the Finance Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the total num- 
ber of employees in the Civil Service of Can- 
ada at the close of the fiscal year 1927-28 was 

41,243 (27,406 permanent and 13,837 tempor- 
ary) an increase of 1,651 over the total of 39,- 

692 at the close of the previous fiscal year. 

The total expenditure on salaries for civil 
servants amounted to $82,311,447, during the 
fiscal year. Of this amount, $46,683,077 was 
expended on salaries of permanent employees, 
$15,291,909 on temporary employees, while 
$20,336,460 was paid out for salaries and wages 
of the non-enumerated classes. Comparing 
the fiscal year 1927-28 with 1926-27 there was 
an increase of $3,183,974 in salaries of per- 
manent employees, an increase of $1,269,760 in 
salaries of temporary employees, while the 
salaries and wages of non-enumerated classes 
increased by $1,629,884. The increased ex- 
penditure on salaries was attributed as being 
partly due to the increase of 1,651 employees 
over the preceding year; to the flat increase 
of $120 per annum granted to the greater per- 
centage of civil servants from April 1, 1927, 
and also to the customary annual increments 
of salaries throughout the year. 

It is explained that the non-enumerated 
classes consist of employees engaged by several 
departments in work of a casual nature, and 
who for various reasons do not come under 
the operation of the Civil Service Act. The 
record of their number is not always available 
though the expenditure on wages and salaries 
is recorded. 

The ten largest departments with their totals 
of permanent and temporary employees and 
salary expenditure for March, 1928, are shown 
in the accompanying table:— 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES FOR MARCH, 1928 











Number *Salaries 
Department of and wages, 
employees | March, 1928 
$ 
Post Office— 

Civil:'Governments....3.. 2 55.. | 838 110, 755 
Outside Service. |...) . cc. “ob 10,033 1,367,944 
J otal,..svraee alien. i 10,871 1,478, 700 
National Revenue................. 4,673 674,309 
Income Tax Division............ 1,098 143,055 
Wotan. 32h payee, ta 8,771 817,364 

Marine and Fisheries— 
Marine Branch................... 3,420 214,447 
Fisheries Branch................ 341 60,359 
Meteorological Branch........... §22 14,775 
EOtaler tena, oe one tt ee ae 4, 283 289, 581 





TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES FOR 
MARCH, 1928—Con. 








Number *Salaries 
Department of and wages, 
employees | March, 1928 
; $ 
Public Works— 

HSice Servite.si Heya. oly, OS 322 55, 940 
(uitsi de Service. isc. sch ee uae « 2,922 256,014 
Government Telegraph Service 689 65,456 

POLE coare ule ee Bed 3,933 377,412 
Interigns 22. dre. ede Ge eh 2,229 337,301 
Pensions and National Health— 

Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 1,890 240, 720 

Federal Appeal Board........... 49 10,509 
ensionsy:, S779 SU ae ae 30 7,718 

Rloalth 4..d's videdugeuel ein Raeenies, 320 39, 764 

otal. [[>, QI ese as 2,289 298, 691 
Agriculture— 

Main Department................ 863 127,752 
xperimental Farms............. 418 63,515 

Health of Animals,.............. 565 94,397 

gi ae eee 1,846 285, 665 
Trade and Commerce— 

Main Department................ 103 15, 983 
rain Commissioner’s Staff...... 752 118, 759 
ominion Bureau of Statistics... 237 28,404 

Weights and Measures........... 124 19, 6382 

Electricity and Gas.............. 85 14,365 
ommercial Intelligence Service. 62 20,085 

Potstha F237... tee ee 1,363 217,230 
Railways and Canals.............. 1,328 189, 290 
National Defence— 

General Defence Administration. 241 36,005 

Dominion Arsenal, Quebec....... 58 7,579 

Militia Services.................. 549 51,415 

Naval Services...............0065 151 18,594 

AG Beeviees §.. 00)), aie. Ate 65 7,076 

Military Topographical Surveys. 23 4,426 

Royal Military College.......... 72 9,939 

Northwest Territories........... 4 730 

OM reais eee oan ee 1,163 135,767 





*Salaries and wages are exclusive of the non-enumerated 
classes. 


Civil Service Salaries in Lower Grades 


In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on April 4 as to the number of 
employees of the Dominion Government in 
receipt of salaries less than $85 per month, 
the Secretary of State intimated that in the 
Department of National Revenue the number 
of those receiving $65 per month and under 
was 120; 51 received between $65 and $75, 
and 95 received between $75 and $85 per 
month. All these employees are in the lower 
grades such as junior clerks, junior steno- 
graphers, junior typists, messengers, watch- 
men and labourers. 

In the Post Office Department four em- 
ployees received $65 or less; one received be- 
tween $65 and $75, and 75 received between 
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$75 and $85. In the Department of the 
Interior 10 received $65 or less; four received 
between $35 and $75; and 29 received be- 
tween $75 and $85. In the outside Service of 
the Department of Public Works there are 
no employees in Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg or Vancouver who receive a salary 
with a maximum which is not greater than 
$85 per month, except one messenger at 
Ottawa who is receiving $65 per month with 
a maximum of $85. 


The Minister stated further that the gov- 
ernment had received requests from organized 
bodies of the Civil Service to fix through the 
Civil Service Act a minimum salary of $100 
per month for employees of the government, 
but that there was at present no announce- 
ment to be made in regard to any action on 
this proposal. 


Post Office Department 


Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General, re- 
plying to a question in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. J. T. Thorson, member for 
Winnipeg South Centre, regarding proposed 
increased remuneration for employees of the 
Post Office Department (including railway 
mail clerks, letter carriers, postal clerks and 
mail porters) outlined the action with the 
Civil Service Commission in respect of his 
recommendation for further wage increases 
for these employees. The following extract 
of Hon. Mr. Veniot’s reply is taken from 
Hansard of April 5:— 

With regard to higher compensation to rail- 
way mail clerks, this question was taken up 
last year by the commission and at that time 
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nothing definite was decided. During the 
summer vacation i again took the matter up; 
after consultations here in Ottawa between 
the executive of the railway mail clerks and 
the officials of the department a certain agree- 
ment with regard to the classification or 
erading of railway mail clerks was arrived at. 
‘That agreement was submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission for their consideration, 
and after some considerable discussion the 
question was finally decided by a system of 
grading in connection with the railway mail 
clerks. Under this system the clerks are 
divided into two classes, class A, and class B, 
being railway mail clerks in charge of runs, 
railway mail clerks assisting and so on. The 
Commission accepted that grading, but ex- 
eluded a certain number of railway mail 
clerks, whom they did not grade. ‘There 
are about 1,300 railway mail clerks, and under 
the system of grading adopted by the Civil 
Service Commission I think 242 of these clerks 
were not included. When that was reported 
to the Post Office Department I took it up 
with the Civil Service Commission and asked 
why these 242 clerks were not graded and why 
they received no consideration with regard to 
increased compensation. 

In my first letter to the commission I sug- 
gested that all railway mail clerks should re- 
ceive an increase of at least $60 per annum 
according to their grading but they gave an 
increase of forty cents per hundred miles to 
the higher grade and twenty-five cents to the 
minor grade instead, and in that way granted 
what was considered by the executive to be 
sufficient compensation. When the commis- 
sion refused the minimum increase of $60 per 
annum which I suggested for the 242 clerks 
mentioned, I proposed that they at least give 
those 242 men, who were not included in the 
new classification, an increase of fifteen cents 
per hundred miles. The Civil Service Com- 
mission refused to consent to that. The rail- 
way mail clerks who were affected favourably 
have accepted the decision of the commission, 
but they are asking that the 242 left out be 
considered. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada 


The Civil Service Review for March con- 
tained an article by Mr. C. V. Phelan, Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
describing the progress of that organization 
since the date of the last annual convention 
(Lasour GazeTtTe, October, 1928, page 1100). 
The Federation now comprises the following 
affiliated organizations:— 


The Civil Service Association of Ottawa; 
Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ Asso- 
ciation; Dominion Public Works Federation; 
Quebec Marine Civil Service Association; 
Nova Scotia Marine Civil Service Association; 
St. John Marine Civil Service Association; 
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Association of Marine Department Employees 
(Prescott Branch); Quebec Marine Labour 
Association; Marine Signal Mechanics Asso- 
ciation of Prescott; Maritime Fisheries Civil 
Service Absbeindions , immigration Employees’ 
Association of Consilas Quebec Immigration 
Branch Civil Service Federation; Niagara 
Falls Immigration Association; Walkerville 
Immigration Association; Meteorological Civil 
Service Association; Dominion Civil Servants’ 
Association (Victoria); Dominion Grain In- 
spectors’ Association; Dominion Weighing 
Department Association; Sault Canal Em- 
ployees’ Association; Dockmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Office Cleaners’ Association. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held two sessions during the 
month of March, the Forty-Third Session 
meeting on March 11, continuing on the fol- 
lowing day, and the Forty-Fourth Session 
meeting on March 15 and continuing until 
March 17. 


Proposed Revision of the EHight-Hour Day 
Convention—At the first of these sessions 


attention was mainly directed to the proposal 


advanced by the British Government, repre- 
sented by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Minister 
of Labour, for the revision of the Eight Hour 
Day Convention of the International Labour 
Conference which was adopted in Washington 
ten years ago. The Ministers of Labour of 
France and Germany were also in attendance 
at the Governing Body. The Government 
of Canada was represented by Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer in Geneva. 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office, in introducing the subject, reminded 
the Governing Body that the Hours Con- 
vention, like all the other Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference, contains a 
clause stating that at least once in ten years 
the’ Governing Body should submit to the 
Conference a report on the working of the 
Convention and should consider the desir- 
ability of placing the question of its revision 
or modification on the agenda of the Con- 
ference. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the British Min- 
ister of Labour, observed that the British 
Government had always been in favour of the 
principle laid down in this Convention and 
that British industries, with few exceptions, 
already conformed to the Convention. Why 
then did Great Britain not ratify the Wash- 
ington House Convention? The reason was 
that it contained points in which ambiguity 
might arise and which might be interpreted 
in different ways by the countries which rati- 
fied it. Ambiguity in a, national law might 
have a very different effect from ambiguity 
in an international Convention. The ill effects 
resulting from ambiguity in a national: law 
could to a large extent be avoided because 
of the possibility of uniform interpretation. 
In the case of an international Convention, 
however, any ambiguity might lead to widely 
different interpretations. A discussion of the 
difficulties of interpretation of the Eight- 
Hour Convention was held in London in 1926. 
The agreement reached at this - conference 
was no doubt an advance towards a final so- 
lution, but the London Conference. did not 
itself produce a final solution, in the first 
place because the five countries there repre- 
sented could not arrogate to themselves the 
might to bind other countries, and any other 


country might interpret a point differently 
and would then have been within its rights 
in appealing to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for a ruling; in the second 
place, the law officers of the Crown had ad- 
vised that even if the conclusions reached at 
London were embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, Great Britain would not be legally 
entitled to ratify the Convention. For ex- 
ample, they considered that the five-day week 
of forty-seven hours which was practised in 
some industries was not admissible under the 
Convention. Great Britain desired that the 
Eight-Hour Convention should be revised in 
such a way as to ensure that it would be 
uniformly applied by all countries. 


The British Minister of Labour accordingly 
proposed that the Convention should define 
more closely the expression “hours of work ” 
so as to ensure that the rules of the Conven- 
tion were always applied to the same unit of 
measurement. It should also be made clear 
whether the expression “week” meant the 
six. working days or the calendar week. He 
suggested that the Convention itself should 
give guidance as to the line of demarcation 
between industry on the one hand and com- 
merce and agriculture on the other, instead of 
leaving this to the competent authorities of 
each country. He also asked for greater pre- 
cision as regards the exceptions in case of 
accident and force majeure and the provisions 
relating to continuous processes. He _ fur- 
ther asked that the Conference should con- 
sider the special problem which arose in cer- 
tain countries in connection with small under- 
takings employing not more than five work- 
ers. He thought greater elasticity was desir- 
able in the provisions which allowed the 
normal forty-eight hours’ work to be dis- 
tributed in other ways in certain cases. The 
British Government wished it to be possible 
to distribute the forty-eight hours over five 
or even four days. It might also be desir- 
able to allow averaging out of hours in the 
case of seasonal industries and those depen- 
dent on climatic conditions. Among other 
points dealt with in the British revision pro- 
posal were the question of continuous pro- 
cesses in which a fifty-six hour week might be 
worked, the regulation of overtime, making 
up for time lost, difficulties of application to 
certain transport undertakings and the article 
of the Convention which stated that its ap- — 
plication could be suspended in any country 
by order of the Government in case of war or 
other events endangering national safety. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland added: “If at 
this moment we had an amended Convention 
in the drafting of which these points had been 
satisfactorily considered and settled, I would 
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recommend my Government to-morrow to 
ratify, and I am sure they would consent.” His 
proposal, he stated was not in any way in- 
tended as an ultimatum but was inspired 
solely. by a desire to collaborate with a view 
to arriving at a clear and intelligible Con- 
vention which, so far from diminishing the 
protection or lowering the standards provided 
by the Washington Convention, would in- 
crease the first and drive home the second. 

The workers’ representatives on the Gov- 
erning Body strongly opposed the proposed 
revision of the Hight-Hours Convention and 
contended that there was no reason why 
Great Britain should not ratify the Conven- 
tion as it stood, as Belgium and certain other 
countries had already done. Certain countries, 
however, had made their ratifications condi- 
tional on that of Great Britain; on this ac- 
count the workers would not cease to demand 
ratification of the Hours Convention, for as 
industry developed it became more and more 
necessary to have legal regulation of hours of 
work guaranteed internationally. It was ad- 
mitted that the workers’ group would not ob- 
ject to incorporating the results of the Lon- 
don Conference in the Convention was a pro- 
tocol. 

The Ministers of Labour of Germany and 
France supported the suggestion that the re- 
solutions of the London Conference might be 
treated by Great Britain as a protocol to the 
Kight-Hours Convention. In company with 
the Government representatives of Belgium, 
Italy and Spain, they expressd opposition to 
the proposal for the revision of the Eight- 
Hours Convention which had been put forward 
by the British Minister of Labour. 

The proposal of the British Government de- 
legate was supported by the Indian and 
Swedish Government representatives and by 
the Employers’ delegate from Great Britain. 
The Polish Government representative, ihe 
French Employers’ representative and _ the 
Indian Employers’ delegate favoured the 
reference of the question of revision to a 
committee of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

A proposal by the Indian Employers’ 
delegate for the immediate opening of the 
procedure for revision of the Hours Con- 
vention, was rejected by 12 votes to 9 (the 
six votes of the employers’ group and those 
of the Governments of Great Britain, Sweden 
and India). A proposal of the French employ- 
ers’ delegate for the immediate consultation 
of all the States Members of the Organization 
and the setting up of a special committee, was 
rejected by 13 votes to 7 (the six votes of the 
employers’ group and that of the British Gov- 
ernment). The Governing Body rejected by 
11 votes to 6 a proposal of the French 
employers’ delegate embodying in another 


form his idea for the consultation of Govern- 
ments. It then rejected successively by 8 
votes to 8 and 9 votes to 7, two proposals for 
the setting up of a Committee which would 
report to the Governing Body at its May 
Session, the first of which was submitted by 


the Minister of Labour of Great Britain, and 


the second by the Government delegate of 
Poland. 

Agenda of the 1930 Session of the Con- 
ference—At its Forty-Fourth Session the 
Governing Body decided not to place any 
fresh questions on the agenda of the 1930 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. This Session will thus be devoted to 
the second discussion of the questions of forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees, which are to be discussed for the first 
time by the Conference in 1929. 

Conference on Sthcosis—The Governing 
Body decided to arrange for a Conference on 
Silicosis to be held at Johannesburg in 1930, 
with the assistance of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines. The agenda of this Conference will 
include the following items; the medical 
aspect of silicosis (i.e. the pathological and 
clinical phenomena of the disease), preventive 
measures, and compensation. 

Permanent Migration Committee—In pur- 
suance of the wishes expressed by the workers’ 
organizations, the Governing Body considered 
the organization of the Office’s work in regard 
to migration. Owing to the continually in- 
creasing interest of the majority of countries 
in these problems, the Governing Body decided 
to continue and intensify the Office’s efforts in 
this sphere. For this purpose it decided to 
substitute for the old migration committee a 
new Permanent Migration Committee con- 
sisting of 12 members of the Governing Body 
(four members from each group) together with 
experts. 

Report of the Standing Orders Committee — 
The report of the Standing Orders Committee 
on the problems concerning the denunciation, 
revision or modification and amendment of 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference will be transmitted without modi- 
fication to the forthcoming Session of the 
International Labour Conference. It was 
decided to defer until the May session of the 
Governing Body the discussion of standard 
clauses to be inserted in future Conventions. 

International Management Institute-—The 
Governing Body decided to guarantee its con- 
tribution to the International Management 
Institute at the same rate as in 1927 for a 
period of three years as from July 1, 1929. 
In view of the importance of the study of 
rationalization to the work of the Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations, and 
in view also of ithe resolutions adopted by the 
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Economic Conference requesting that certain 
studies should be undertaken for it on the 
effects of rationalization, the Governing Body 
decided to express the hope that the Economic 
Organization would consider the desirability 
of collaborating with it in furthering the work 
of the Institute. 

The Budget, 1930——The Governing Body ap- 
proved the budget estimates for the Inter- 
national Labour Organization for 1930. The 
British Government representative and the 
members of the employers’ group abstained 
from voting. The net amount of the budget 
for 1930 as approved by the Governing Body 
is 8,405,678 francs. 

Joint Maritume Commission.—The Govern- 
ing Body decided that the ninth session of 
the Joimt Maritime Commission should be 
held between April 15 and 20, 1929, the 
agenda of this session to include the follow- 
ing questions :— 

Consideration of the proposed draft Con- 
vention on the protection of workers engaged 
in loading and unloading ships; 

Preparation for the Thirteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference; 

Director’s Report. 

Mixed Advisory Agricutural Committee — 
The Governing Body approved the sum- 
moning of a session of the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee for July, 1929, on 
the proposal of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The Committee will have to 
consider, besides the results of the work carried 
on by the two institutions in collaboration, 
various questions, including the rural exodus, 
rural housing, propaganda by means of the 
cinema, and vocational agricultural education. 

Committee on Social Charges—The Govern- 
ing Body decided to call a meeting of the 
Committee on Social Charges for May 24 and 
25, 1929, to consider the information collected 
by the Office concerning social charges in the 
various countries. 

Commuttee on Conditions of Work in the 
Textile Industry—It was decided that the 
Committee set up to supervise the Office’s 
enquiry concerning conditions of work in the 
various branches of the textile industry should 
meet on June 24 and 25, 1929. 

Date of the Next Session—The Forty-Fifth 
Session of the Governing Body will open at 
Geneva on May 27, 1929. 


Germany and the Eight-Hour Day 
Convention 


On November 20, 1928, the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour of Germany laid before the 
Reichsrat a government bill for the protec- 
tion of labour which was subsequently pre- 
sented also in the Reischtag. During the 
course of discussion of this measure on Jan- 
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uary 21, 1929, the minister observed that this 
bill was in harmony with the provisions of the 
Washington Convention on the subject of 
hours of labour, so that once it and a bill 
concerning work in mines, at present in course 
of preparation, were adopted, there would be 
no further obstacle to the ratification by 
Germany of the Eight-Hour Day Convention. 
“Thus,” the minister stated, “the government 
intended to ratify the Eight-Hour Day Con- 
vention as quickly as possible.” 
Ratification of Conventions 

The formal] ratifications by Spain of three 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference were registered by the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations last month. The first 
of these is the Convention concerning the 
eight-hour day. The Spanish government has, 
however, made its enforcement of this meas- 
ure conditional upon ratification by Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Italy. Up to the 
present this Convention has been ratified by 
fourteen countries. Of these, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, 
Luxemburg, Portugal and Roumania ratified 
it unconditionally. The ratifications of the 
other five states, namely, Austria, France, 
Italy, Latvia, Spain, are subject to certain 
conditions. 

The two other Conventions ratified by 
Spain are those concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, and con- 
cerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. The former of these 
Conventions has now been ratified by nine 
States and the latter by twenty-two. 

The total number of ratifications now stands 
at 341, an increase of 6 over the February 
total. 

Director’s Visit to the Far East 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, has returned to Geneva 
from an extensive tour of the Far East. 

During his stay in China, the Director met 
all the members of the government and the 
leaders of the Kuomintang, the party at 
present in power, as well as representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations. He 
endeavoured to prevail on the government to 
ensure direct and complete representation of 
China at the Sessions of the International 
Labour Organization. He also had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the competent auth- 
orities the Labour Code which is being drafted 
by the Chinese government, 

In Japan, the Director met the members 
of the government and the heads of the de- 
partments dealing with labour questions. He 
discussed on the spot with the authorities 
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concerned the position of Japan as regards 
International Labour Conventions, examining 
with them the possibility of further ratifica- 
tions, and inquiring into the application of 
the Conventions already ratified by Japan. 
He also took advantage of his presence in the 
country to develop the relations of the Inter- 
national Labour Office with the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. 

On his way back to Geneva, Mr. Thomas 
visited French Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies, where he obtained first-hand informa- 
tion on the subject of the enforcement of 
Article 421 of the Treaty of Peace, which re- 
lates to the application of International 
Labour Conventions to colonies and depen- 
dent areas. 

The Director’s visit to the Far East was an 
opportune response to invitations from States 
which constitute a considerable part of the 
population of the world, and went far to 
emphasize the world-wide character of the 
International Labour Organization. 


Principles of a Convention on Employment 
of Foreign Workers 


The International Labour Review for March, 


1929, publishes the first part of a study of 
this subject by Louis Varlez, Professor in the 
University of Ghent, formerly Chief of the 
Migration Service of the International Labour 
Office. 

Among the essential duties entrusted to the 
International Labour Organization by the 
Peace Conference are those of guaranteeing 
the equitable economic treatment of all work- 
ers, national and foreign, lawfully resident in 
a country, and protecting the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other 
than their own. Since the signature of the 
Treaties of Peace, foreign workers have con- 
stantly been the subject of discussion both 
in the International Labour Office, and among 
Governments and the persons directly inter- 
ested. Thousands of contracts of employment, 
hundreds of laws, and dozens of treaties have 
been drawn up to°*fix these conditions; em- 
ployers and workers, Governments and private 
organizations, have held meetings without 
number to examine these problems; and yet 
it cannot be said that a completely satis- 
factory solution has so far been reached. The 
fact is that resolutions have in themselves no 
executory force, that contracts remain in- 
dividual, that laws have no force beyond 
national frontiers, that bilateral treaties 
establish relations only between the two con- 
tracting parties; and that none of these 
methods can produce that universal agree- 
ment which is indispensable for the general 
acceptance of the solution. It is therefore 
being more and more often urged that the 


International Labour Organization should re- 
inforce the innumerable provisions already 
to be found in contracts, laws, and treaties 
by an International Convention establishing 
the general principles to be applied in this 
question by common agreement between the 
Governments, the workers, and the employers, 
and should replace the existing state of an- 
archy and uncertainty by an equitable and 
general system for all foreign workers. To 
construct a complete corpus of the general 
law relating to foreign workers will be a 
tremendous task that cannot possibly be ac- 
complished by a single Convention. But this 
difficulty, and the consequent limitations, 
should not be allowed to hamper the pre- 
hminary work or research on the general 
principles of these regulations. 

The first part of Professor Varlez’s study 
describes the many important views already 
expressed by Governments and individuals on 
this formerly much controverted subject, and 
shows that the multitude of suggested solu- 
tions already display a consensus of opinion 
on many points. From this comparison of 
documents and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them it will be easy for those who are 
interested in the question, and for those 
especially to whom jt is of considerable 
practical importance, to push forward their 
search for the lines on which a satisfactory 
anid possible solution of these weighty prob- 
lems may be found to-day. 


The Coal Problem 


The delegation of the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations appointed to in- 
vestigate the coal problem held a technical 
and economic consultation with a number of 
experts representing the workers’ point of view 
from February 27 to March 2, a consultation 
of experts belonging to employers’ circles hav- 
ing taken place from January 8 to 12. At the 
present stage of its work in connection with 
the coal situation, the Economic Committee 
is merely collecting evidence of a statistical 
and scientific nature. It is not concerned for 
the moment with the interests at stake, but 
simply with the facts, particularly facts of an 
economic character, such as statistics of out- 
put and trade, problems of production, com- 
mercial policy and prices. In order to obtain 
scientific knowledge of these facts, the Com- 
mittee thought it desirable to ask for the 
assistance of experts chosen by the delegation 
without neglecting any of the interests in- 
volved, whether of producers or consumers, 
countries or persons, or workers. The experts 
consulted were chosen by the Economic Com- 
mittee on the advice of the International 
Labour Office. 

In the course of the discussion, the workers’ 
experts took the position that the world coal 
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crisis could be cured only through concerted 
international action. In the opinion of several 
speakers, the first practical step in this direc- 
tion would be an effort under the auspices of 
the International Labour Organization towards 
the reduction and equalization of hours of 
work in coal mines, while the ultimate goal 
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would be the formation of a permanent inter- 
national coal council for the regulation of 
production, export quotas, etc., and the pro- 
gressive standardization of working and social 
conditions. On this council the governments, 
owners, workers and consumers would all be 
represented. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
| FEBRUARY 


ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in February was 6,442, their em- 
ployees numbering 944,681 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,673, having an aggregate 


membership of 188,888 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without. employment; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions: 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the beginning of March, 1929, as reported by 
the Employers 


There was a moderate gain in employment 
at the beginning of March, according to 
monthly statements furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 6,422 of the larger em- 
ployers of labour throughout Canada. The 
working forces of these firms aggregated 944,- 
681 persons, as compared with 936,108 in the 
preceding month. This increase of nearly 
8,600 workers caused the index number (based 
upon the average for 1926 as 100) to rise from 
110.5 on February 1, 1929, to’'111.4 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 102.6, 
97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 91.0, 82.9 and 89.1 on 
March 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The largest increases took place in manu- 
facturing, but improvement was also indicated 
in construction, communications and services, 
while logging, mining, transportation and 
trade were seasonally slacker. 


Employment by Economie Areas 
The trend was upward in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Ontario and British Columbia, but in 


Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contractions 
were Indicated. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a large in- 
crease in the Maritime Provinces, where 510 
employers enlarged their staffs from 69,636 
persons on February 1, to 71,348 at the be- 
ginning of March. Improvement was regis- 
tered in manufactures, particularly in food 
and iron and steel works, and transportation 
and construction were also busier. Logging 
and mining, however, recorded seasonal 
losses. Employment on March 1, 1928, had 
shown a slight gain, but the index then was 
many points lower than on the date under 
review. f 

Quebec—In spite of the fact that activity 
declined at the beginning of March, employ- 
ment in Quebec was at a higher level than 
in the late winter of any other year of the 
record. ‘The decrease as compared with the 
preceding month was due to seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging, transportation, trade and 
construction. Manufacturing, on the other 
hand, was decidedly brisker, the iron and 
steel, textile, lumber, leather, food, electric 
current and electrical appliance divisions show- 
ing the largest gains, while pulp and paper 
and tobacco factories were slacker. State- 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS ReEporTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 


employees they reported during the calendar year. 
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ments were tabulated from 1,427 firms, whose advances in employment, as did logging, 


payrolls aggregated 256,200 employees, as 
against 259,133 at the beginning of February. 
The index stood at 104.7, as against 100.9 on 
March 1, a year ago. 


Ontario—Further expansion was registered 
in Ontario, where the 2,949 co-operating estab- 
lishments added 5,201 persons to their labour 
forces, bringing them to 411,589 on March 1. 
The situation continued to compare favourably 
with that noted on the same date of the 
years, 1921 to 1928. Manufacturing, notably 
of iron and steel products, recorded consider- 
able recovery, and construction, services and 
communications were also more active than 
on February 1; logging, mining, transportation 
and trade, however, were seasonally slacker. 

Prairie Provinces—The contractions shown 
in the Prairie Provinces involved a smaller 
number of workers than those recorded on the 
same date in the six preceding years, while 
the index was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record. Data were tabulated 
from 877 firms, with 126,816 employees, com- 
pared with 127,631, in their last report. 
Manufacturing and railway construction regis- 
tered moderate increases, while mining and 
transportation reported the greatest declines. 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, parti- 
cularly of lumber products, recorded important 


mining, transportation and construction, while 
only small changes were noted in other in- 
dustries. The working forces of the 658 re- 
porting employers aggregated 78,728 persons, 
as against 73,320 in the preceding month. Ad- 
ditions to staffs on a smaller scale had been 
indicated on March 1 of last year, when the 
index was several points lower; the level of 
employment was higher on March 1, 1929, 
than in the early spring in any other year 
of the record. 

é 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities and Vancouver, while the trend 
was unfavourable in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Continued gains were indicated 
in Montreal, chiefly in the manufactures divi- 
sion, within which iron and steel plants re- 
corded especially important recovery; on the 
other hand, trade and construction showed 
seasonal curtailment. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 756 firms employing 126,835 work-. 
ers, aS compared with 125,946, in the pre- 
ceding month. The tendency on March 1, 
1928, was also upward, but the index then 
was several points lower. 
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Quebec.—Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, while construction and transporta- 
tion were slacker. The working forces of the 
101 co-operating employers totalled 10,390 per- 


sons, compared with 10,565 on February 1, 
1929. The index was higher than in the winter 
of earlier years of the record; larger losses 
had been noted on the same date in 1928. 


Nore: “Relative Weight”’ in Tables I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











—— Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
Marys: denseetGup ee tee oot Reine ae 89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77°5 
1922 
1 25) ATI RR RRS? EN SI SR AR IIo OR AD 82-9 90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75°7 
1923 
AST EFT ee 921 Wes Shr Poets RN ies eh PR das Seat 91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 83-3 81:5 
1924 
Janae tls Peeled esd OA GR a ee ee 89-8 98-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
Melo tars ieit cae tree cat ee eh) 21 eee ees eet 91-7 93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
DUET Ra O19 AAR ARIE EIR ANE Marie Oe aE Ay OER DAS wt) te D 91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
Ani mad ade hey Be ian, atone etn ee RS 90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
NAV ears et, tte Teta eh ee oe eee eee 92-9 98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
PUNO coreg Lee ehskets tendon ster Die uta es eRe eee GREE 93-4 101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
lye? * deh OR cet Oe eee ae 97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
DOSES, Sal WA ORS Ale aN A SN MIRTH RTI SD Bae heen § 95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
(of) 03 eo Mu LANG Stl Se ee eam ti ER bas AMAA Ma A 94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
Chie loe read tea vena ee eee 95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
INOW Seiler eras een at oe eee 94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
DOGG tas dices watchs ities cue cee RISE eee 91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
1925 
QS arp care RW A pe as CA Te en ua tk ne Bay alg Kn ee So 84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
VOhis ohn ke dates Be nek REP oben beeen: 87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
Mate Lath estar: ste Pde Or OR ee 88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
HU 0591] ihe Meee gaey eae I We Fors SLANG) SBE Chaco oA Uo om. te 88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
May $3 Joc oieh ts dass ke Gc Ome coon 91-9 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
JURE sy] oe eHOSS BNR: ee A, nee, cote, Bee 95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
PULLS ie RS wall, eat A ttt 8 OR aR a 98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
Ae RLU, 3: A das cA PN a Re RD 97-5 103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
Seperate, aL Ae «RO Ot ee 97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-2 101-3 
Os: MIT iets SNe rie Nein ier SRA, Ach © IEE 8 ote 99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
INOV ics Lekleree te ee Ea Te Ee ee 98-3 96-0 96-4 £9-8 98-4 98-9 
Beornainicys ire Fates mig Tete Eee d een tees 96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
1926 
Be Wea 5 cAI eatin d ANNE ay cag tsliy! hls a Reo 90-7 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
Heborthe: . c£kLAy. da tenet ee ROE 91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
Me eel eee co, cee ie oe cece a Fee 92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
April £ DASA sce ee ee, ene ee 92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
Mayit' Tews : hoes) aan i eaten Bet ani, 95°+4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
UR ie eee cartes or san aes ele ahh ees ee ae 102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
Tighy RE Pe eS Gas es) Sees e Ok SS 105-0 102-2 107°5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
AUS tpodinls sai cepa aA eT 105-5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
SOD os Wve crap cn Meet cere ee bis trate see ee 106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
Obra 1iks: Coa, . BA Ee ee 106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
Novis: Mee foe 3 thats cee PR. aOR Teer Bee ga ee 104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
Dec. ee te ra Serial Sap Maat pA Ra 5b 102-3 95°5 102-7 103-1 |e 104-7 100-0 
ET an Bee oe eM ET We Nema NSO 95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
Bebo les onna thes Sort cece eee 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
IMA tah. Bee ok eee | eek Gh a taeen eee er aeee 400 as 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
PAD BIT slic uovacace heii 6.) die ee Nea ee 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
Maye Senne, tee Re LEE ee reUe 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
June) Tosote es bye ati Oe oe 107-2 103-5 107°5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
AY AL eke ie, ee ee) eee ae 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
Rage 1Oshs OR ea. CO as 110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
Senty.. ship sits Mette dh oak bn Rite aan 111-0 112-2 110-5 110°5 114-4 108-7 
OC es encrgy Me tae LOE ARE EU ay eg 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
ING Vee is noe SL See MEE, ee) | Bint 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
Dec. (ar ae TAL Cyc co's +s ET EG 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
Jas?! Ls eke hes tee aes ee Ce ek al eee 100-7 97 +1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
GD s tel tera ciee tact ee teeth meee aia anne ones) Na 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 * 93°5 
Mar. ots Rave: La Ae. TSEke Lae. ee ee 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
April Ly lia ee os bile: Moe eo 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
II gM A igs MRE Os Noe ne Rhett La de en 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105 +4 
Junersy da. . fice eReees Eee. ee 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
ELT pag BAR AMR ake Dae te A i ED oe dr 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
AUST DARA OTERO eRe: et EEA TOD ibe 119-3 117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 
Septal cee Cl... matcwedkcens Shs. tees 119-1 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 
CONGR re ks naked cn Ra RE one 118-8 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
INOWdig Lie... Seb SPER eld RRR, RED EERE i ae 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 
Dec. Hob se. aoFe.. A ; ine aN tithes ISGh dive cic GEE 116-7 108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 
Sea AONE, be LECT gh Unie 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Feb et. fee © TI lie eee 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Mas atedl: widagshattc ccc<, ces oasn cre eat 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
ty Mardy Aes ct, en ee ete 100-0 7-6 27-1 43-6 13-4 | 8:3 
er et ra cal Cal I ee ee ee 
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Toronto—tIron and steel and textiles re- 
ported a considerable increase, but there was 
a seasonal falling-off in construction. Accord- 
ing to returns received from 853 firms in 
Toronto, they had enlarged their staffs from 
116,740 workers in the preceding month to 
117,544 at the beginning of March. Although 
rather more extensive gains had been indicated 
on the same date last year, the index then was 
over ten points lower. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
small decline; manufactures were more active, 
but trade was seasonally dull. The 134 co- 
operating employers reduced their payrolls by 
60 persons, bringing them to 11,192 on the 
date under review. Activity was greater than 
on March 1, 1928, when a similar reduction 
had been noted. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel and textile products, afforded 
heightened employment in Hamilton, where 
206 firms employed 36,683 workers, as com- 
pared with 35,662 in their last report. Con- 
tractions had been received on the same date 
last year, and the situation then was not so 
favourable. 

Windsor and The Adjacent Border Cities — 
Further pronounced improvement was indi- 


cated in the Border Cities, mainly in auto- 
mobile factories. Data were received from 
127 firms with 20,782 employees, or 1,077 more 
than on February 1. Employment was at a 
decidedly higher level than at the begining 
of March, 1928, although important gains had 
then been indicated. Y 


Winnipeg—There was another, but smaller 
reduction in Winnipeg, where 300 employers 
reported 30,560 workers, as against 30,692 in 
the preceding month. The decline was largely 
in trade, while manufactures were somewhat 
busier. Employment was. much more active 
than on March 1 of last year, when similar 
losses were registered. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing (especially of 
lumber and iron and steel products), construc- 
tion and transportation, recorded increases in 
Vancouver. Returns were compiled from 262 
employers, whose staffs were increased by 1,050 
persons to 27,130 at the beginning of March. 
Gains on a smaller scale had been shown on 
the same date of a year ago, and the index 
then was lower than on the date under re- 
view. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Taste ILI.—_INDEX: NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
a a 





== Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922 
Mar 2k Phang SIG Rte a Soke > 90-5 
1923 
Marty eer See eee BY AD Pbetode 2h. ae x 94-7 
1924 
Mare Tee ety SSADE ares cah a eee 93-4 
1925 
Mar: s10esair Oia as 87-8 94-2 90-4 
1926 
Mar. * leerat orth. 90-8 93-3 96-2 
1927 
Jan eel ra Mee hi 93-7 102-0 99+7 
Febat ye: ess 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Mareen: Pi) Oe 95-8 99-9 99-6 
Aprile res. Bence. sat 98-0 102-6 102-5 
May Riess hs asi ca 101-9 105-3 105-3 
JUNOEUE, Ses FeTE te 104-5 110-9 107-0 
July wee 2 52 Besa ck 106-3 114-0 107-7 
Auge we ee ea. Sek 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Septwhos. coe tee aes aee 107°8 119-9 109°3 
CUTE. ers tae sss 108-6 121-8 110-2 
NOVA te eee ote 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Dem lees ee ste 108-7 119-9 110°5 
1928 
Jane ns eect 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Hebwih.2:. ee ees oe 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Marat o.2. . statis ss 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Aprilgler 8. oo a3 seine 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Mayan... temas... 105-9 112-8 110-2 
RUE yd | Sie ine <a oa 109-7 117-0 112-7 
Jubyaele se Redes ot 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Au hic tee Saee oe 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Septtdlk 2. fd asde ae 115-7 132-7 114°3 
OctuIsie 0. Oe oct 114°3 131-0 117-0 
INGYAHe ocak Anes as 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Dace. seek 113-0 122-1 120°5 
1929 
Janes. te oe ake nc 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Heb. Wlec. kor tea: cos 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Marie Sse iccuss:e or 107-5 112-8 116-6 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at Mar. 1, 1929... 13-4 1-1 12-4 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
cle Isa wie 's picll'a eisistovaye.« Curicaa|ferete Biela'e)= oyateil 84-5 78-9 
98-2 O39) Mates intial 88-4 78-3 
95-1 yates |e, oi en eae oc 85-8 81-5 
92-2 RSE) |S Bi ee ae Bx 84:6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96°4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95°7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106°6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107:8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
1-2 3-9 2-2 3-2 2-9 
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Manufacturing 

The trend of employment in this group con- 
tinued upward, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 3,856 manufacturers employing 542,- 
072 operatives, as compared with 527,987 at the 
beginning of February. The most pronounced 
recovery took place in iron and steel factories; 
lumber mills showed seasonal gains which 
largely exceeded the average increase recorded 
on March 1, and there were also important 
advances in textiles, vegetable food, non- 
ferrous metal and leather works. Pulp and 
paper and tobacco establishments, however, 
registered reduced employment. The general 
improvement in manufactures was greater than 
on March 1, 1928, when the index number, as 
in the early spring in other years since 1920, 
was several points lower than on the date 
under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further decline which 
involved fewer workers than that recorded on 
the same date last year. The index number 
stood at 104.7, as compared with 94.6 on 
March 1, 1928. The working forces of the 
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167 reporting establishments aggregated 15,- 
946 persons, as compared with 16,071 in the 
preceding month. The decrease, which took 
place mainly in Ontario, was most pronounced 
in meat-packing plants. 

Leather and Products—There was conti- 
nued improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 174 manufacturers, whose 
staffs, at 16,479, were greater by 277 workers 
than on February 1. The largest gains were 
in boot and shoe factories in Quebec. A 
rather greater increase had been noted on the 
same date a year ago, when the index number 
was higher. 

Lumber and Products —Further additions to 
payrolls on a much larger scale than on March 
1, 1928, were made in the lumber group, saw- 
mill, container, vehicle and furniture estab- 
lishments reporting heightened activity. State- 
ments were tabulated from 682 employers, 
whose staffs rose from 43,838 workers on Feb- 
ruary 1 to 47,510 at the beginning of March. 
The tendency was favourable in all provinces, 
but the most noteworthy increases were regis- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

















— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing | - 

1921 

Marvaodiye (1 : Banting 8. 89-1 91-6 147-7 
1922 

Mar 1.4.34 Bhs eee athe se 82-9 84-5 98-9 
1923 

Marie 91 Anite oes ola ance 91-0 94-7 160-3 
1924 

JAY EY aed UN EP Ain ea eR 91-8 93-1 163-9 
1925 

LEN Sten CR Pee Pretien Oh oer, 88-1 88-6 146-2 
1926 

1 ES deca! ese GR ON Pe Ae 92-6 94-9 139-0 
1927 

Jan. ee Se ARORA co 95-9 94-7 136-1 

ED FP icc 2 BRINE Se 96-6 98-2 149-1 

Marae. hb Re coe, 97°5 99-8 137-5 

Ait 1...) Ree Sk, 97-4 101-5 85-7 

MSV Dion. eR BR eons ce Ae 101-8 103-9 82:8 

ATES CDS 524 OR ae Sa RR Se 107-2 106-9 86°8 

CVD Sig 82a a ae 3 < CR 109-7 106-8 69-9 

Ant ROE) Ar ROMS cb 110-5 107-0 68-6 

Septal 250. Bi Bk occ k 111-0 106-8 78°7 

Oct EPR. 2. BR ee be. 110-3 106-4 96-8 

INGVEOH eh RE cee 108-8 104-9 136-3 

D608 1. JP SR oc be 08-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 

LCT gS ence er eee 100-7 97-9 1€3-2 

Pe Dia cot CR ROK cece 102-0 102-3 1€9-5 

MARIA Lic MR RBE ack. 102-6 104-7 159-6 

April 173, 2b O-Riee 102-3 106-6 88-3 

EAS. 3) 0 ee oy) ee 106-8 109-0 78:5 

June POEL s).\. deme be 113-8 112-6 85-9 

July Wil. Ree: 117-7 113-1 69-5 

nic SDE) ae Ries 119-3 115-2 68-6 

Sopess tds kee te Ds, rhe: 119-1 115-9 75-0 

Oct: PW Gh Pee oe, 118-8 115-7 98-5 

INGVALEL. A by Beet ede 118-9 115-1 139-3 

Decswia. A Beei ek eA 116-7 113-4 178-1 
1929 

(UTR a Aa ANH ener fed Se 109-1 107-8 171-0 

Web el ood 5 PetOr AS 110-5 112-8 178-3 

Marmit. 3 .. 20. ROE eke 111-4 115-7 167-8 

Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Marre 1920 3 hie a) ar ee ee 100-0 57-4 4-5 


Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation | struction 

97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 G9°8 95°7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 163-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104:4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 10€-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 15-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109°4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78 -€ 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105:3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-3 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100:7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 13€-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115°3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114:8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120:1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117°8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 | 80-0 119-1 117-8 
5-3 2°9 11-9 7°8 2°0 8-2 
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tered in British Columbia. The index num- 
ber was higher than on March 1 in any other 
year since 1920. 

Plant Products, Edible—Considerable gains 
were recorded in the edible plant product 
group, particularly in sugar, biscuit and con- 
fectionery factories. The firms making re- 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


307 in number, had 27,274 workers in their 
employ, or 939 more than at the beginning 
of February. This advance (shared in by all 
provinces except British Columbia) was larger 
than that indicated at the beginning of March 
last year, when the index number was lower. 

Pulp and Paper Products—In contrast with 
the increase in employment in this group on 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 



















*Relative| March 1 
Industries Weight 1929 
MGHUlCCHITING 00: cis cence ees canes 57-4 115-7 
Animal products—edible............ 1-7 104-7 
Fur and productse. 4: sig ae os, ci'bs a's « 0-1 84-8 
Leather and products.............+- Levi 93°3 
Lumber and products...........+6+. 5:0 95-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... Path 81-1 
PUCHIUE Re eee cee ste t skie. es ded 123-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 115°5 
Musical instruments..............66- 0:3 103 +3 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 100-2 
Pulp and paper products 6°7 108-0 
Pulpland! papebsd. Aveciectes! Aaaice os 3°3 103-2 
Amer IDL OCUCUS saoe7 ian cle atisispsizspielsiove 0:9 109-7 
Printing and publishing.............. 2°5 114:3 
Rubberiproducts.\i7foaseieeta as Moiese 1-9 138-5 
TVOXCHelDEOUNUCUS: scents sins solace t= 8-7 110-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°3 110-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 111-5 
Garments and persona] furnishings 2°6 109-9 
Other textile products............. 1-1 110°3 
Plant products (n.@.8.)..........0008: 1-6 121-9 
MRODACCOL Car oo tad ca ete ee ae ores « . 0-9 111-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 138-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 152-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 112-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 107-7 
TOISCELICICULLTENG sas acess as corner calvin ae 1°5 116-5 
Electrical apparatus...............-- 1-4 130-4 
Iron and steel products.............. 18-0 132-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-9 141-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. 1-4 127-1 
Agricultural implements........... 1-2 125:3 
Raxdivelticles i Vall Sine i3 |. ae 8:5 134-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-9 194-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 112-8 
Heating appliances................ 0:6 132-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-1 173-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUC) RO LIRL eee ai: 8 Sd. Re 0-7 134-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-2 111-9 
Non-ierrous metal products.......... 2-1 135-3 
Mineral products; ss. Oh «ewes « < 1:3 126-3 
las Cell an COUSR cada ctokestiors, ache Sasisse ase 0-5 112-1 
OFJING 0.0 coc ecccvescvesecscecesesaecs 4-5 167-8 
Manno: SA ee eee anaes ee cobs 5-3 115-9 
CORTES ae tise oe coe «- TeEe 3:0 111:6 
Metallie¢ cress... a66.. af yseeise. Giters- 1-5 125-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COMNINT: . Fast: « ARITA Aa. oot en 0:8 115-8 
CONUINUNICAMONS nna echecs cece etek 2°9 112-0 
Melegraphisy: Pes: bain fees. ce 0-6 109-4 
Lelopnonesi 23.58 acct falas Sen 2-3 112-7 
PT ANSPOTLCUION So .\s 5's  sbigeneliaineerate oe 11-9 99-8 
Street railways and cartage......... 2°3 112:3 
Steam railwaves. \ cic. asics <vicree oft 8-5 101:3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-1 74°4 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 7°8 80-0 
og Sa ee I A 3°8 94-3 
Bighway st. . iit. ottsatinl we cideiy aes 0-6 40-7 
PEAUIWERY acct o s.s cise mere ste cies omtieiee ae 3°4 81-4 
Senvicesen ses I ES ee 2-0 119-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-1 113-7 
‘Professional? et ce. core cece ne 0:2 129°3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 124-5 
De Se ey Se Teepe eee 8-2 117-8 
Retains. SE Uays 20. . Geataiahds ae th. 5-8 121-9 
Wholesalers... ein, . se cin 2-4 109-0 
LL RUNS AERPs Sete Mode fers cc nek bas 100-0 111-4 





Feb. 1 | March 1 | March1 | March1 | March 1 | March 1 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
112-8 104-7 99-8 94-9 88-6 93-1 
105-1 94-6 90-6 86-6 83-2 83-1 

80-0 88-2 83-2 94-4 85-0 105-3 
92-3 108-9 105-6 100-7 96-7 103-4 
87-6 88-9 85-5 83-3 77:7 81-7 
71-0 77-4 74-6 75-0 70-3 74-4 
121-9 113-7 105-8 98-9 89-6 92-2 
111:6 106°4 105-0 97-9 92-1 78:7 
102-5 95:3 95-8 91-9 81-9 81-8 
97-2 93-8 94-4 92-1 90-9 89-9 
109-6 108-3 99-8 94-7 89-8 92-5 
104-7 110-2 96-7 91-0 84-9 87-9 
110-4 106-0 103-5 98-5 92-7 97-2 
116-3 107-0 103-2 98-9 95:9 97-6 
138-9 119-5 108-5 105-6 90-5 84-6 
107-5 106-8 103-1 99-6 94°5 93-1 
109-1 110-4 104-0 99-4 94-6 97-8 
110°7 102-1 102-3 97-4 87-4 88-8 
102-3 103-7 102-6 100°3 96-5 101-6 
109-4 111-6 104-0 102-6 100-0 96-4 
127-3 121-7 104-1 92-5 96-1 97:5 
120-3 - - = - - 
138°3 - - - - ~ 
151-0 148-0 107-3 119-2 114-8 115-2 
112-8 108-9 101-6 98-6 96-1 101-7 
109-6 96-0 92-1 81-4 69-6 82-3 
115-6 109-0 97-1 93°5 97-1 92-0 
130°3 109-6 107-4 94-1 92-8 90-4 
126-5 106-9 103-5 97-8 87-7 100-1 
134-7 114-1 104-1 93-4 90-6 116-1 
127-1 117-3 104-4 96-1 87-6 98-2 
121-1 104-0 111-7 94-0 60-6 75:0 
126°9 103-7 101-6 100-0 93-4 103-8 
177-7 120°:3 114-7 104-9 84-7 97-2 
105-2 104-8 114-1 96-8 93-2 111°5 
118-5 103-3 100-2 94-2 87-7 95-3 
167°6 127-3 101-2 96-1 73°5 97°3 
132-0 100-4 105-9 102-3 | 85-1 88-9 
111-6 105-3 101°3 96-5 84-8 93-5 
128-0 116-1 105-8 94-6 81-4 87-6 
126-1 106-4 96-9 96-4 93-4 91-7 
108-9 96-6 104-4 95-1 94-6 99-7 
178-3 159-6 137°5 139-0 146-2 163-9 
117-8 111-4 101-6 93.°0 97-2 104°3 
113-7 109-7 104-2 95-0 98-8 109-4 
128-3 122-6 102-1 92-5 102-2 97-7 
115-4 100-4 92-3 84-5 70-3 85-2 
110-9 101-2 99-8 94-7 91-3 90-5 
108-1 98-4 96-0 88-6 83-2 84-4 
111-7 101-9 100-9 96-2 93-5 92-3 
101-6 97°3 95-7 92-3 90-1 95-2 
114-4 103-4 96-9 96-4 94-8 97-9 
102-6 99-4 99-0 95-1 93-1 98-8 
78°6 77-9 75:7 72-4 67°3 71-1 
79-3 73°3 72-3 65-6 58-8 57-0 
93-0 79-3 87-3 67-8 57-4 50-4 
43-0 49-9 27-4 25-4 46-7 27-3 
79-9 75-1 76-2 78-2 65-1 73-0 
117-3 105-3 97-3 93-0 88-7 88-7 
113-2 99-1 92-5 91-6 88-7 90-6 
118-5 114:6 100-9 101-0 94-7 93-5 
123-4 111-5 103-0 92-0 86-6 85-2 
119-7 109-7 101-2 95-8 91-3 90°5 
124-5 112-3 102-4 96-0 89-3 87-9 
109-4 104-6 99-0 95-6 95:0 95-2 
110-5 102-6 97-5 92-6 88-1 91-8 


*The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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March 1, 1928, there was a falling-off on the 
date under review, chiefly in pulp and paper 
mills and printing and publishing shops. A 
combined working force of 62,896 persons was 
reported by 480 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 63,782 employees on February 1. The 
situation was practically the same as in the 
early spring of 1928. The largest. decline took 
place in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Little general change in 
employment was recorded in rubber factories, 
38 of which employed 17,592 workers, as 
against 17,625 in their last report. The index 
number was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record. Small gains were 
made in Ontario, but there was a reduction in 


Quebec. 


Textile Products—Garment and cotton 
factories registered an increase which involved 
a much larger number of employees than that 
reported on March 1, 1928. The level of em- 
ployment then, as on the same date in earlier 
years of the record, was lower. The payrolls 
of the 508 co-operating establishments agere- 
gated 81,868 persons, as compared with 79,511 
on February 1. Considerable improvement 
was registered in Quebec and Ontario, while 
elsewhere only small changes occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
Losses in employment were noted on March 
1 in tobacco factories; the index number, at 
121-9, was practically the same as on the 
same date last year. Data were received from 
142 firms employing 15,580 workers, or 696 less 
than in their last report. The bulk of the 
decrease was in Quebec. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.—Activity 
declined slightly in building material plants, 
in which the situation was better than on the 
same date in earlier years of the record. 
Statements were compiled from 129 manu- 
facturers with 10,546 employees, as against 
10,776 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power advanced moderately, 
according to the 88 co-operating firms, who 
employed 14,014 workers, compared with 13,936 
on February 1. There were increases in 
Quebec and Ontario, but declines in the 
Prairie Provinces. The index number was 
higher than on March 1 in any other year 
of the series. 
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Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment was upward in electrical appliance 
factories, 45 of which enlarged their payroll 
by 106 persons to 13,135 on the date under 
review; Quebec registered most of the gain. 
Similar inmprovement had been indicated 
at the beginning of March, -1928, when the 
index number was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances on a larger scale than on the corre- 
sponding date last year were reported in the 
iron and steel industry, in which employment 
was in greater volume than in the early 
spring in wny ‘other year of the trecord. 
Automobile and railway car shops registered 
the greatest increases, but there was also an 
upward movement in rolling mills, agricultural 
implement, heating appliances and structural 
steel works. Returns were tabulated from 651 
establishments having 169,948 persons in their 
employ, or 7,206 more than in the preceding 
month. The most noteworthy expansion was 
in Ontario, but general improvement was noted 
throughout the Dominion. { 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining and lead, tin, zinc and copper works 
showed heightened activity, while aluminum 
plants reported curtailment; 104 firms had 
20,206 workers on their payrolls, as against 
19,118 at the beginning of February. The 
additions to staffs were made chiefly in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than on March 1 in any other 
year of the record. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 81 employers indicated that they had en- 
larged their forces from 12,167 workers in the 
preceding month, to 12,190 at the beginning of 
March. The situation on the corresponding 
date a year ago had shown greater improve-_ 
ment, but the index number then was de- 
cidedly lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s oper- 
ations were almost completed; 246 firms had 
42,937 men in their employ, or 2,496 less than 
in their last report. The decline involved 
much the same number of workers as that 
recorded at the beginning of March a year 
ago, when the index was some eight points 
lower. 
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Mining 

Coal—Although a gain was noted in British 
Columbia, employment in both eastern and 
prairie coal fields showed a falling-off, which, 
however, involved the release of fewer workers 
than that indicated on March 1, 1928; when 
the index number was over two points lower. 
Seventy-eight operators reduced their labour 
forces from 29,185 persons on February 1, to 
28,698 at the beginning of March, 1929. 


Metallic Ores—In contrast with the ad- 
vances indicated on the same date last year, 
there were reductions in employment in this 
group, mainly in Ontario. Data were re- 
ceived from 70 mines employing 14,402 work- 
ers, aS against 14,827 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The situation was rather better than 
in any other March on record. 


- Communications 


Additions to staffs were indicated on tele- 
graphs and telephones, which afforded more 
employment than in the early spring in other 
years of the record. Returns were received 
from 185 companies and branches with 27,087 
employees, compared. with 26,826 in the pre- 
ceding month. Only slight improvement had 
been registered on March 1, 1928, when the 
index was lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
tabulated from 128 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 372 persons to 21,896 at the beginning of 
March; this decrease took place mainly in 
Quebec. Similar losses were noted on the 
same date in 1928, when employment was not 
so active. : 


Steam Railways—Continued and greater 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
operation, from which 1,050 workers were 
released by the 104 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents on whose pay- 
rolls were 80,115 persons. A greater loss had 
been indicated on March 1 last year, when 
the index number was rather lower. Large 
declines were noted in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A further de- 
crease occurred in shipping and stevedoring, 
mainly in Quebec, while in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia gains were 
recorded. Employment was not so active as 
on March 1, 1928, when advances were indi- 
cated. On the date under review, 67 em- 
ployers reported a staff of 10,614 persons, or 
593 less than in the preceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building.—Contrasting with the decline in- 
dicated on the same date last year, there 
was an increase in employment in building 
construction at the beginning of March. The 
557 contractors furnishing data had 35,519 
employees, as against 35,050 on February 1. 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces recorded 
reductions, while elsewhere improvement was 
shown. The index number was higher than 
in the early spring of any other year for which 
data are available. 


Highway.—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving almost the same number of workers 
as on the corresponding date in 1928 was in- 
dicated in this group on March 1, when 158 
employers reported 6,152 workers, as com- 
pared with 6,577 on February 1. Most of 
this contraction took place in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on March 1, of a year 
ago. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, which was much larger than that 
registered on the same date in 1928, when 
the index number was lower.. Data were 
received from 39 companies and divisional 
superintendents employing 32,024 persons, or 
590 more than at the beginning of February. 
The advances were chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Services 


Heightened activity was noted in the ser- 
vice group, 201 establishments reporting a 
staff of 18,728, compared with 18,489 on 
February 1. Activity was higher than in the 
same month of earlier years of the record. 


] 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to re- 
lease employees; there was a decrease of 
1,229 in the personnel of the 668 firms fur- 
nishing data, who had 77,0389 workers. Em- 
ployment was in decidedly greater volume 
than on March 1 of any other year for which 
statistics are available. The index stood at 
117-8, compared with 109-7 at the beginning 
of March, 1928, the previous maximum for 
that date. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show .the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date indicated. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemploym:nt is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiz- 
ations reporting. 

A slight decline in activity among local trade 
unions was manifest at the close of February 
when comparison is made with the returns for 
the previous month, although the situation 
showed some small improvement over Febru- 
ary last year. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment for February was based on the reports 
tabulated from an aggregate of 1,673 labour 
organizations, including a membership of 188,- 
888 persons. Of these 12,834, or a percentage 
of 6:8, were idle at the end of the month, in 
contrast with 6:3 per cent of unempioyed 
members in January and with 7:0 per cent in 
February, a year ago. 

An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that Nova Scotia and Quebec unions 
were chiefly responsible for the decline in em- 
ployment over January, attributable in the 
former province to curtailment of operations 
in the coal mines and in the latter province to 
inactivity in the metal trades; particularly 
among railway carmen. From New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Alberta unions also reduc- 
tions were recorded which were, however, com- 


paratively small. In the remaining provinces 
the tendency was slightly more favourable 
during February. When a comparison is made 
with the situation existing among local trade 
unions in February of last year, Manitoba 
unions registered a contraction in work afforded 
of over 2 per cent during the month under 
survey, followed by declines on a smaller scale 
in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The improvement reported from Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia unions, 
however, when combined sufficed to slightly 
more than offset the reductions reported in 
the other provinces. The most noteworthy of 
the increases in activity were reported from 
Nova Scotia, due to the greater volume of 
work available in coal mines during February 
this year than last, while the gains in employ- 
ment recorded from Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia were slight, being less than 
1 per cent. 

Each month a separate record is compiled 
showing unemployment among trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. . 
Of these Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina and Iid- 
monton unions all registered heightened activ- 
ity, though on a moderate scale during Febru- 
ary, when compared with January, while em- 
ployment for St. John, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver union members subsided slightly. 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto unions all re- 
ported better situations during February ‘han 
in the corresponding month last year, the un- 
provement in Halifax being the most exten- 
sive. In all other cities of the comparison, 
however, the trend of employment was less 
favourable during February this year, the re- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ductions ranging from 4°4 per cent in Regina 
to -7 per cent in Edmonton. 

The chart which accompanies this article in- 
dicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. The projection 
during February extended slightly upward 
from that of the preceding month, showing 
that unemployment was somewhat more pre- 
valent than in January. The curve at the 
close of February, however, rested at a point 
slightly lower than in the same month of last 
year, indicating nominal improvement in con- 
ditions during the month under review. 

Varying conditions were reported in the 
manufacturing group of industries durmg Feb- 
ruary, resulting in a small net increase in un- 
employment for the group as a whole when 
compared with January. Reports were tabu- 
lated from 467 unions of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries during February with a 
combined membership of 54,140 persons, of 
whom 3,514 were without work at the end of 
the month, a percentage of 6-5 compared with 
5-6 per cent in January. The recessions in 
employment when compared with January 
were confined almost entirely to railway car- 
men jin the Province of Quebec, and wood 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 




















id 
A Fy 
A B & 
Month Cs: a\2 2 
dela | 8i2131)3| 8 a8] 3 
aseelel| al elo) 8 8 8 
2A} jo] 5s | 8 a g} Pleo! & 
AZA\l4/C/Ola|aoi1a ja |o 
Piahiey «(1919.0 00 5-7| 2-7| 4-9| 5-5] 2-8] 4-5] 4-2] 7-8] 5-2 
Hobs 1920.. 5.05 5-1| 2-4] 2-3] 2-9| 4-6| 5-2] 5-1/10-2) 4-0 
Feb., 1921...... 14-4| 7-3|10-7|14-8] 9-9/12-1/10-3/42-1/16-4 
Bob...) 1022... 93 11-0| 7-4] 7-5/10-1|17-0| 9-9] 8-5|20-1/10-6 
Feb, 1923. 0." 5-7| 1-7| 6-4] 7-0| 9-5] 5-2] 4-8] 6-4] 6-4 
Feb., 1924...... 3-1| 2-7) 7-9] 9-1] 8-0] 4-8] 7-6| 8-1] 7-8 
Feb., 1925...... 8-8| 4-2|11-4| 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7| 9-4] 9-5 
Féb., . 1026..6.5. 22-2] 2-21 6-6| 7-9] 8-7| 8-7| 6-8] 6-7| 8-l 
Jing ROM cakes 3-0| 3-4| 7-8] 6-8| 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9| 6-4 
Feb., 1927...... 3-8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3| 4-2] 7-4] 6-5 
Mar., 1927...... 13-1] 1-6] 6-5| 4-9| 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April, 1927...... 5-5| 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6] 6-0 
May, 1927...... 5-8| 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7| 1-7] 6-5| 3-9] 5-2 
June, 1927...... 1-8| 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6| 2-7| 3-2 
July (100i: 1-2| 2-3| 5-2| 2-7] 2-3] 1-5] 1-8| 4-0] 3-3 
Aug, 1927...... 1-5] 1-2] 5-4| 3-1] 2-3) -9| 3-5] 4-7) 3-7 
Sept., 1927...... 1-4] 1-1| 4-8] 2-2] 2-4] 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-4 
Oct, | 1087s io 1-1] -9| 5-6| 3-2| 4-2] 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
Nov., 1927...... 2-5| 1-7| 7-8| 3-5] 5-1] 3-4| 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 
Deer, f1927 i oces 4-3| 1-5] 9-3| 5-1] 5-4| 5-6] 3-7|10-5| 6-6 
Janz 1°1928....4. 5-5| 1-5] 7-9| 7-0] 6-3| 5-0| 4-4] 9-1| 6-8 
Feb., 1928...... 9-0| 1-7| 9-1| 5-6] 7-3| 6-0] 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Mar., 1928...... 10-9| 2-3| 7-0| 5-8] 7-5] 7-5] 5-5| 5-0| 6-5 
April, 1928...... 7-4| 1-8| 6-2] 4-1] 5-2| 4-2| 6-8| 3-3] 5-2 
By, AGB ree 5-6| 1-5] 4-8] 2-7| 2-9] 3-0] 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 1928...... -5| -8| 5-6] 2-4] 2-1) 1-1] 3-3) 3-6] 3-2 
July, 1998... 1-5} -7| 2-6| 2-6] 1-8] +6] 4-5] 2-8] 2-5 
Kage P1028 00.92 1-6] -7| 4-0] 1-9| 1-4| 8] 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
Sept. 1928......| -9| -5] 3-5] 1-2] 1-2} -6| 4-2] 3-3) 2-2 
Oxts 41928 i052 1-1] 1-0] 5-7] 1-8] 1-7| 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
Nov., 1928...... 1-1] 1-1] 6-3| 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Dec., 1928...... 3-9| -9| 0-7| 4-0] 8-1| 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Jan., 1929... 3-0| 1-7] 7-9] 5-1/10-7| 7-1] 5-2] 8-0| 6-8 
Feb. 10200 a... 6-0) 1-8] 9-0] 5-3| 9-6] 7-0] 5-4| 7-3] 6-8 


workers in British Columbia, and these were 
partially offset by the better situation obtain- 
ing for garment workers in Quebec. Reduc- 
tions in activity were apparent also among 
glass workers and general labourers, who, bow- 
ever, form a small percentage of the total 
members reported in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. In addition to the expansion ragis- 
tered in the garment trades and mentioned 
above, noteworthy improvement was evident 
among papermakers, especially in Ontario. In 
comparing with the returns for February of 
last year in the manufacturing industries when 
7°3 per cent of idleness was reported, a large 
number of trades shared in the employment 
advance shown during the month under re- 
view, principal among which were the garment 
trades, the improvement among these trades- 
men being augmented by gains in activity for 
iron, steel and leather workers, cigar niakers 
and printing tradesmen. On the other hand, 
wood workers and general labourers reported 
the most outstanding contractions in work 
available. 

Unemployment among unions of coal miners 
appeared in greater volume during February 
than in the preceding month, the major part 
of which was reported from Nova Scotia where 
an explosion in one of the mine shafts caused 
a number of persons to be thrown out of work. 
Alberta and British Columbia unions also 
shared in the unemployment increase, though 
to a lesser extent than in Nova Scotia. The 
February situation was based on the reports 
received from a total of 47 unions of coal 
miners with 19,032 members, of whom 5-6 per 
cent were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, compared with 1-5 per cent of inactiv- 
ity in January, and with 4-9 per cent at the 
close of February, 1928. Alberta and. British 
Columbia unions together accounted for the 
small recession in employment reported during 
February over the same month of last year, 
while in Nova Scotia a slightly larger percent- 
age of members were reported at work. A 
considerable amount of short time was indi- 
cated by coal miners, both in the eastern and 
western coal areas, 

The building and construction trades re- 
mained slack during February, the percentage 
of unemployment showing a nominal increase 
over that reported in January. Reports for 
February were tabulated from 207 unions of 
building tradesmen with 23,871 members, and 
of these 4,731 or a percentage of 19-8 were idle 
at the close of the month, contrasted with 19-0 
per cent in January. The situation was, how- 
ever, more favourable than in February of 
last year when the percentage of idleness stood 
-at 23-2. The heaviest contractions in employ- 
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ment when compared with January were re- 
corded by bricklayers, masons and plasterers; 
while among bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters, and hod car- 
riers and building labourers the declines were 
nominal only. These, however, were largely 
offset by advances in employment for granite 
and stonecutters, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
carpenters and joiners and electrical workers. 
Decided improvement over February, 1928, 
conditions, was indicated by painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, plumbers and steamfitters, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers during the month 
under review, while bridge and structural iron 
workers and electrical workers were afforded a 
slightly greater volume of work. On the other 
hand, carpenters and joiners suffered the most 
extensive curtailment in employment, and 
minor declines in activity were registered by 
granite and stonecutters and hod carriers and 
building labourers. 

The transportation industries showed prac- 
tically no change in the situation during Feb- 
ruary from that of January, the 714 unions of 
transportation workers from which returns 
were tabulated at the close of February with 
65,809 members reporting 4°5 per cent of un- 
employment, compared with 4:7 per cent in 
January. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns constitute practically 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting, together 
with street and electric railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, recorded small in- 
creases in the volume of work afforded during 
February, while among navigation workers the 
trend of employment was slightly unfavour- 
able. Employment in the transportation in- 
dustries, as a whole, declined slightly from 
February a year ago when 4:1 per cent of in- 
activity was registered, steam railway em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs reporting 
minor reductions in activity during the month 
under review, while among navigation workers 
a better situation prevailed. Among street and 


_electric railway employees the percentage of 


unemployment remained the same in both 
months of the comparison. 

Longshore workers, whose returns are tabu- 
lated separately each month, registered 10-5 
per cent of unemployment among their mem- 
bers during February, as compared with 12-4 
per cent in January and with 13-4 per cent 
in February, 1928. The percentage for Feb- 
ruary this year was based on the returns 
received from 15 associations of longshore- 
men with an aggregate membership of 7,415 
persons. 
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Retail clerks registered a larger percentage 
of unemployed members than usual during 
February, the Quebec tradesmen being wholly 
responsible for this situation. Reports were 
tabulated at the close of February from a 
total of 8 unions of these tradesmen with 1,038 
members, 8-8 per cent of whom were idle 
compared with -8 per cent in January. A 
considerable falling off in employment was 
also indicated from February last year when 
1-2 per cent of the members reported were 
out of work. 

The unemployment percentage indicated by 
reports tabulated from 66 unions of civic em- 
ployees with. 7,040 members at the close of 
February was very slight, namely -8 per cent, 
contrasted with 1-5 per cent of inactivity in 
January and with 1.9 per cent in February 
last year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, 109 reports were received during Febru- 
ary, combining a membership of 5,472 persons, 
6.3 per cent of whom were idle at the close 
of the month compared with percentages of 
6:2 in January and with 8-0 in February last 
year. A slight drop in the volume of work 
available from the January level was indicated 
by hotel and restaurant employees during 
February, while among stationary engineers 
and firemen the reductions were nominal only. 
On the other hand, theatre and stage em- 
ployees and barbers reported moderate im- 
provement. Hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
were all busier during February than in the 
corresponding month ‘of last year, while 
theatre and stage employees reflected less 
favourable conditions. 

Adequate work was provided for fishermen 
during February, as indicated by the reports 
received from 2 unions of these workmen with 
755 members, while in January the percentage 
of unemployment stood at 6-6, and in Febru- 
ary last year 27-5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, 

Lumber workers and loggers with 2 unions 
reporting 906 members in February, indicated 
that 5-5 per cent of the members were with- 
out work at the end of the month compared 
with a fully employed situation in January and 
also in February of last year. 

Table II summarizes the returns by provinces 
for February of each year from 1919 to 1926 
inclusive, and for each month from January, 
1927, to date, and Table I shows the per- 
centages of inactivity registered in the differ- 
ent groups of industries for the same months. 
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Employment Office Reporis for F ebruary, 1929 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1929, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 4 per cent from 
that of the previous month, while an increase 
of nearly 7 per cent was shown when a com- 
parison was made with February, 1928. Farm- 
ing was the only group to show a gain of 
importance over January, while the largest 
declines occurred in logging, services, and con- 
struction and maintenance. In comparison 
with February a year ago, all groups except 
logging, farming, and construction and main- 
tenance showed increased placements, the 
highest gain being in services and the heaviest 
decline in construction and maintenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. Ii will be noted 
that the curve both of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a slight rise during the first half of the month, 
but declined somewhat during the latter half 
of the period. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 70.3 during the first half 


and 67.0 during the second half of February, 
1929, in contrast with the ratios of 68.2 and 
69.1 during the corresponding periods of 1928. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 ap- 
plications during the periods under review 
were 66.0 and 60.7 as compared with 63.4 
and 64.9 during the corresponding month of 
1928. 


The average number of vacancies reported 

daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during February, 1929, 
was 913, as compared with 957 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 844 in February a year - 
ago. : 
The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 1,331, in 
comparison with 1,475 in January, 1929, and 
with 1,230 during February last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1929, was 841, of which 489 were in 
regular employment and 352 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 877 during the preceding 
month. Placements in February a year ago 
averaged 788 daily, consisting of 487 place- 
ments in regular and 301 in casual employ- 
ment, 


Positions OFFERED AND PLAceEMENTS Errecrep ror Hach Ong HuNobrep APPLICATIONS FOR 
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During the month of February the offices of 
the Service referred 21,445 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 20,184 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 11,744, of which 8,353 were for men and 
3,391 for women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 8,440. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 13,350 for men and 
8,549 for women, a total of 21,899, while ap- 
plications for work numbered 31,932, of which 
21,908 were from men and 10,024 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 








Year Placements 
Regular Casual Total 
1919 (10 months)...... 268 ,001 37,904 305,905 
[O20 «SE ciate wb 366,547 79 ,265 445 ,812 
i AYA oi Iie. Ba eheetsl ee wnt Ses 280,518 75 ,238 355,756 
122 ee ea tee ste 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
1003 me etEE eclecks 347,165 115,387 462,552 
jE, ee St Oe ery ae 247,425 118,707 366,132 
1OZDS eee oes ots es 306,804 106,021 412,825 
1926 ee le ok oncste s ek 300 ,226 109 ,929 410,155 
1 LOA ee gees enya ie erm 302,720 112,046 414,769 
O28 Rabat oem he cea 334,604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (2 months)....... 25,482 17,502 42 ,984 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of nearly 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 12 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 9 per cent less 
than in January, but were 14 per cent higher 
than during February, 1928. There were 
fewer placements in the manufacturing in- 
dustry and trade than during February last 
year, but these declines were more than off- 
set by gains in logging, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and services. In- 
dustrial divisions, in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month, were: 
manufacturing, 40; logging, 73; transportation, 
44: construction and maintenance, 61; trade, 
44 and services 299, of which 218 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 130 men and 62 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
; New Brunswick 

During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for over 
19 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but showed a gain of nearly 12 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
over 16 per cent in placements in comparison 
with January, but a gain of nearly 16 per cent 
over February, 1928. All groups except tran- 
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sportation participated in the gains in place- 
ments over February last year, although 
services was the only division to show any 
improvement of importance. Placements in 
this group numbered 442, of which 363 were of 
household workers. There were 45 place- 
ments in the manufacturing industry. During 
the month regular employment was obtained 
for 62 men and 57 women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during February called 
for about the same number of workers as in 
the preceding month, but showed a gain of 
over 33 per cent when compared with the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 3 per cent in placements from 
January, but a gain of nearly 5 per cent over 
February, 1928. The manufacturing industry 
and construction and maintenance were the 
only groups to show declines of importance in 
placements in comparison with February last 
year, and these losses were more than offset by 
increased placements in logging, services and 
trade. Industrial groups, in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 92; logging, 280; 
construction and maintenance, 330; trade, 45 
and services, 485, of which 399 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 749 men and 475 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February, were over 15 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 9 per cent better than during the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements de- 
clined nearly 14 per cent when compared with 
January, but were over 9 per cent higher than 
during February, 1928. The most note- 
worthy increases in placemenits over February 
last year were in the manufacturing industry, 
transportation, services and trade, while logg- 
ing and construction and maintenance showed 
the largest declines. Placements by industrial 
groups included: manufacturing, 1,798; logging, 
1,202; farming, 370; mining, 68; transportation, 
265; construction and maintenance, 1,721; 
trade, 598 and services, 3,443, of which 2,021 
were of ‘household workers. During the 
month 4,064 men and 1,415 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during February, was over 17 per cent 
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less than during the preceding month, and 6 
per cent lower than in the corresponding 
month last year. There were over 18 per 
cent less placements than in January, and 


nearly 3 per cent fewer than in February, 1928. 
Services, transportation and trade were the 
only groups in which more placements were 
made during the month under review than 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1929. 























Vacancies 
Offices Reported! Unfilled 
during | at end of 

period period 
Novas Scotiascic.c. eceiaes ts oceierine 619 68 
a EN oie agate BA eae SIC eon 336 37 
SNew- Glasgow. vcsve  slouelde «ele vievete 151 30 
S VONCHEL ae. A Pereticn Sere cacare es rarer 132 1 
New Brunswick....................- 557 ii 
GAGA Fas, | ants s alec aelareiaste el sels 65 3 
Mionetonickis se et cec stakes oteBe se of 161 8 
SS GetP OLN Mh wale cians soc clese's eleyer eee hota tin Sal 0 
GU eC ee ae, Seber ids aalete os 1,536 263 
PELL TS sak Re wie ons Seale sree aiete re sie ore yey opera’ 2 408 122 
Montreal: aks wae ie eels eto ee 666 97 
@uebech, Bee i. seashore 234 7 
SRETDEOOKO sac, oath ysdcleare “bine see 77 12 
Aires RIVersiea «tes: ples Aaa acter 151 25 
Onarion Ce as. Sots ea see ees 10,631 1,183 
Belleville ate. aces tojeas tee see: 134 4 
IBY REINA (0) 30 Uso INNA) ae tige Osi 267 40 
Cheatham. SA) we tis < 2eck. pies 193 20 
Cobalt s Ah) aa. hae tne sees selene 76 10 
PCOLLAW TILLBIN << wcieeretea Metyets tote sts oleicle’ ss 292 0 
Gucinhi. . i: 2 2seee,. ete + erase ee - 133 43 
larmilton sss tos ten bie aresteeeie.s 835 5 
HCINGSEONUE, atic ce celants sie aiate Se Wier ehels 632 33 
WaT CHENG renee. «i ceieble.s « Rotetie devia 196 52 
430 49 
204 24 
113 4 
SHANA, as cca steciicquglemite lets: Seria 393 10 
Ottawa cI. ys. k. Sone sais tees 508 108 
OMT OKO LS pat kerr s eters sinus Pansaceusinrs « 275 ny 
Peter boroug. teen ts sccees vicce ore 164 22 
Port Arthurs. .sarus canta =s apne 1% 638 0 
StaCatharmes, . W2.0r ess se casa deere 298 17 
Ste Dhomas cess erceweccs se ences 180 24 
MOATMIA guts Wnclctstn tiepte wink elaelats 142 12 
Sault Ste. Marie. ..)... 1 lee eee ees 123 99 
Sudburyic.. <a seaewts nctew ore fois. «/ dey 151 15 
EROATINITAS sre cleimcet etaictere Clete eters tiele eetaye Tole 234 28 
Toronto. 23.142... IIe er ioamea ae 3,395 496 
WVAITIO.SOR on tetra ou Nate tenisvoiw ise diae og 625 38 
RIAD os ccc oe ast ioe o casotte cco pisieions 2,547 55 
Brandon: . -Vs0) Oss we eso Oe ee 178 99 
Dap hin acca: ce aeeaeeneet es 55 3 
Winnipeg cc crac ss ee eepece aero oe ae 2,314 23 
Saskatchewan..................-2.06 1,800 193 
PUSECV AU Bilt Pe sie cpus enecoer iB ies eiern 35 3 
MMOS C SAW. o's 0s cesneeies Be meuie ee eer 402 61 
North Battleford 48 8 
PTIDC CEASDEL LG, na orasisiesvinnereis, 010, abijeie nes 169 27 
ERGCIN Aes tems ss chen a tines o Ne nee 540 44 
Saskatoon. wt iste Tee ey.cidee'« 337 19 
Swit Currents. a. s tek ciseeleine Cates 60 18 
WEY DUN ee aoe rate ee ele eile a 65 6 
Vorkton. aos es otees fins Sete « 144 7 
v WIN) it BRS Rn eh oe EI INN HS Ap 2,097 "7 
Calgary sss. hats Patra eeaes cans ile os 470 20 
Drumbellerss. & ..sprhaseee caeinem ees 150 0 
HGINOD COM sac, c)tabachel jawesierstary lok ae etal ah 1,084 40 
Methbridges ition. cde asghactds dan, sete 254 13 
Modlicine Hat. mcatiset meat xis Septtacat 139 4 
British Columbia.................... 2,112 114 
Cranbrook”. 42. cee ae 136 5 
Kamloops ical Fs oss epee apeiiere< ies 85 18 
INGHSTIMO PF. i taisonlcaste aliases tecole 57 0 
INGlson ete eee: Sate poten 57 0 
New Westminster................00- 66 0 
‘Penticton: scree ae ete eee 54 6 
Prince Georeesiacuccccoccoseoen oe 48 1 
Prince Ruperthicssc.n anes eee 52 2 
Revelstoke: . ic oie saesctoace ose 25 0 
WMANCOUVEr 25, see. eee eee none 1,056 78 
WiCTORIS care ae alee Ce se eran ee 476 6 
AlPOheces!. 20 TOA. 21,899 1,964 
OD, Lets, SE. ceteaan verbeaetes ea wae 13,350 797 
WOME Mera. Sons eee eee 8,549 1,227 











Applicants Regular 

—_—__—_—. es lace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 

tered Referred |——————- placed same 
during to atend of| period 

period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 

625 619 182 387 590 186 
337 309 73 236 366 51 
152 177 104 35 129 84 
136 133 15 116 95 51 
625 561 119 442 382 83 

78 63 14 49 39 15 

178 166 59 107 88 24 

36 832 46 286 255 44 
$5529 1,521 1,224 25 1,552 1,182 
436 314 312 2 68 339 
2,121 609 525 1 1,159 483 
466 257 204 19 148 161 
267 116 75 0 114 92 
239 225 108 63 107 
14,030 10,172 5,479 4,054 7,046 5,958 
138 124 76 4 8 129 
335 257 146 99 232 123 
211 183 155 28 44 143 

87 65 65 0 47 139 

292 281 217 64 172 313 
185 132 64 50 141 42, 
1,410 814 855 459 929 155 
627 609 60 549 126 79 
397 227 109 64 237 82 
459 458 314 104 309 273 
222 203 92 94 192 69 
149 149 139 10 0 210 
459 367 218 149 235 183 
772 501 298 81 820 233 
288 260 202 58 13 169 
161 163 81 63 94 89 
573 560 529 31 41 639 
365 272 160 112 347 88 
208 159 89 70 91 82 
142 129 ud 52 98 112 
317 123 72 44 134 90 
220 167 135 32 5 196 
246 192 178 14 51 213 
5,032 3,170 1,392 1,428 2,328 988 
735 607 256 351 274 219 

3, 768 25652 1,284 1,308 1,613 1,497 
165 12 105 21 37 98 

85 46 26 20 38 39 
3,518 2,480 1,153 1,267 1,538 1,360 
1,958 1,657 921 698 $2 1,243 
56 23 20 3 31 o2 

464 384 213 133 328 243 

41 43 21 22 24 65 

173 137 80 57 45 131 
650 533 334 201 396 318 
341 329 181 146 79 333 

53 45 19 26 18 45 

65 58 30 28 17 43 

115 105 23 82 33 

2, 766 25037 1,515 517 1,449 1,807 
768 48 865 122 294 375 
205 137 77 60 35 148 
1,375 1,052 881 166 1,007 991 
276 225 118 107 53 67 
142 136 74 62 60 226 
4,631 2,226 1,010 1,009 3,396 1,111 
145 133 125 8 27 133 
208 90 52 12 78 78 

49 28 16 12 99 8 

61 56 50 6 16 62 

141 66 34 32 159 60 

59 46 12 26 55 11 

42 42 42 0 0 79 

58 51 42 9 107 27 

80 22 22 28 10 
3,247 1,196 481 570 2,389 461 
541 496 134 334 438 182 
31,932 21,445 11,744 8,440 16,952 12,167 
21,908 13,118 8,353 4,560 13,772 8,945 
10,024 8,327 3,391 3,880 3,180 3,222 
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in the corresponding month last year. Con- 
struction and maintenance and logging showed 
the largest reductions under this comparison. 
Industrial divisions, in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 77; logging, 290; 
farming, 351; construction and maintenance, 
131; trade, 158 and services, 1,589, of which 
1,324 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 810 of men 
and 474 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, were 10 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 8 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also declined, being nearly 11 per cent below 
January, and‘over 8 per cent lower than in 
February, 1928. The manufacturing industry, 
services and trade were the only groups in 
which more placements were made than dur- 
ing February last year, and these gains were 
more than offset by the losses in other divi- 
sions. Farm placements showed the largest 
decline. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 58; logging, 62; farm- 
ing, 315; transportation, 51; construction and 
maintenance, 141; trade, 134; and services, 
853, of which 479 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was obtained for 550 
men and 371 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions 
offered through employment offices in Alberta 
were nearly 5 per cent more than in the 
preceding month, but over 12 per cent lower 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. Placements also showed approximately 
the same percentage of change under each 
comparison. The manufacturing industry, 
mining and trade were the only groups in 
which more placements were made during the 
month under review than during February 
last year, and in these the grains were small. 
Logging and construction and maintenance 
showed the largest reductions in placements. 
Industrial groups, in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month, were: 
manufacturing, 186; logging, 457; farming, 
402; mining, 75; construction and mainten- 


-ance, 207; trade, 79 and services, 599, of which 


479 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,252 men and 263 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in British Columbia during February when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
nominal gain only when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 9 per cent less than in January, 
and Jess than 1 per cent lower than in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. Increased placements over Feb- 
ruary last year were made in manufacturing, 
farming, mining, transportation, services and 
trade, but these gains were offset by declines 
in logging and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 251; logging, 292; farming, 
131; mining, 54; transportation, 112; con- 
struction and maintenance, 177; trade, 141 and 
services, 851, of which 503 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was obtained 
for 736 men and 274 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected a total of 11,744 placements in regular 
employment, 5,550 of which were of persons 
for whom the employment located was out- 
side the immediate locality of the offices at 
which they are registered. Of the latter, 980 
were granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 819 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 161 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who wish to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Quebec offices granted 35 certificates for 
reduced transportation during February, all of 
which were issued to bushmen transferred 
from Quebec City to employment within the 
territory covered by that office. 

In Ontario 172 persons secured reduced rate 
certificates during February 169 of whom went 
to provincial employment, the remainder rep- 
resenting an interprovincial movement. Of 
the former, 121 were bush workers, the 
majority going to points in the Port Arthur, 
Sudbury and Fort William zones and receiv- 
ing their certificates for transportation at these 
zone offices. Port Arthur, in addition, trans- 
ferred 20 construction labourers to Kingston, 
and 10 to Toronto; Sudbury 1 lumber loader 
to Ottawa, and Fort William 1 miner within 
its own zone. From Toronto 10 hydro- 
electric labourers were conveyed at the 
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special rate to St. Thomas, 2 iron workers to 
Kingston, and 1 dairy man to Chatham. The 
Ottawa office granted certificates to 1 tailor 
bound for Windsor, and -to 1  stonecutter 
going to Hamilton, while Chatham despatched 
1 iron worker to Kingston. Of the three 
persons travelling outside the province 2 were 
metal workers and 1 an engineer who were 
transported from Cobalt to employment in 
the Quebec zone. 

Certificates for reduced transportation 
granted in Manitoba during February totalled 
400, all of which were issued at Winnipeg. 
Of these 254 were for provincial points and 
146 for centres in other provinces. Transfers 
within the province included 1 farm hand, 17 
farm’ household workers and 7 hotel workers 
going to Brandon, 2 hotel workers and 1 
housekeeper to Dauphin, and 88 farm hands, 
73 railway construction labourers, 9 building 
construction labourers, 42 bush workers, 12 
miners, 1 farm housekeeper, and 1 hotel 
employee to points within the Winnipeg zone. 
Of those travelling to districts outside the 
province, the Port Arthur zone was the 
destination of 76 bush workers, 1 truck driver, 
1 farm hand, 2 construction labourers and 2 
- hotel employees. 
transported 20 bush workers, 8 farm hands, 
and 1 hotel worker; to Regina 13 farm hands, 
1 farm domestic, and 3 hotel workers, and to 
Prince Albert 1 farm hand and 1 bushman. 
The remainder of the interprovincial move- 
ment was of farm hands and farm household 
workers for the Estevan, North Battleford, 
Moose Jaw and Weyburn zones. 


Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate from Sas- 
katchewan centres during February were 67 
in number, 66 of whom went to employment 
within the province. Included in this provin- 
cial movement were 28 farm hands and 2 farm 
domestics for various points within the prov- 
ince, the majority of whom travelled from 
Regina and Saskatoon. From Regina, also, 
1 barber, 2 kitchen workers and 1 housekeeper 
journeyed to Moose Jaw, 2 domestics to Swift 
Current, 1 housekeeper to Saskatoon, and 1 
housekeeper and 1 hotel cook to Estevan, 
while from Saskatoon, in addition, 2 bush- 
men were despatched to Prince Albert and 3 
gravel pit workers to Yorkton. The remain- 
ing transfers within the province were from 
Prince Albert, which office transferred 1 bush- 
man to Yorkton and 20 bushmen and 1 hotel 


To the Yorkton zone were 


cook within its own zone. The 1 worker 
travelling outside the province was a bush- 
man who was carried at the special rate from 
Regina to employment in the Dauphin zone. 

The movement of labour from Alberta 
centres during February was entirely provin- 
cial, and comprised the transfer of 229 workers. 
A large proportion of these secured their cer- 


tificates for reduced transportation at Edmon- 


ton, from which centre 6 bush workers travelled 
to Lethbridge, 1 farm hand to Calgary, and 
188 bush workers, 27 farm hands, 1 farm 
housekeeper, 13 sawmill workers, 4 miners, 1 
housekeeper, 2 bridge construction workers, 
1 building construction worker, and 3 hotel 
employees to centres within the Edmonton 
zone. In addition, the Calgary office was 
instrumental in transferring 10 lumber mill 
workers, 2 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, and 
9 bush workers to Lethbridge, 2 farm hands 
to Medicine Hat, 3 farm hands and 1 hotel 
cook to Drumheller, 1 hospital employee to 
Edmonton, and 2 farm hands to employment 
within its own zone. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
offices in February involved an issue of 77 
certificates for reduced transportation, 66 of 
which were provincial and 11 interprovincial. 
The latter were granted to farm hands, of 
whom the Vancouver office transferred 8 to 
Alberta, 1 to Saskatchewan, and 1 to Mani- 
toba, while Victoria despatched 1 to employ- 
ment in Saskatchewan. Within the province, 
Vancouver issued certificates to 1 miner, 2 
farm hands, 2 bush workers, 1 hospital em- 
ployee, and 1 construction hne man travelling 
to Kamloops, 8 power construction labourers 
to Penticton, 2 miners to Revelstoke, 1 miner, 
1 bushman, and 3 engineers to Prince George, 
and to 8 miners, 2 farm hands, 1 farm house- 
keeper, 1 hotel worker, 2 power construction 
workers, 1 sawyer, and 1 domestic going to 
employment within the Vancouver zone. The 
balance of the provincial movement consisted 
of the transfer of 14 bush workers and 1 miner 
from Nelson, 4 miners and 1 bush man from 
Prince Rupert, and 13 bush workers from 
Prince George to employment in their respec- 
tive zones. 

Of the 980 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February, 638 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 328 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 11 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 3 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern. Ontario Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada during February, 1929 
The value of the building permits issued by Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 


61 cities during February, as compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was higher by 
$2,108,809 or 25-2 per cent than in the pre- 
ceding month, and by $155,141 or 1-5 per cent 
tHan in February last year: the total stood at 
$10,473,479 during February, 1929, as com- 
pared with $8,364,670 in January, 1929, and 
$10,318,338 in February, 1928, which had one 
day more for registration of building projects. 
The February, 1929, total was the highest for 
that month in the record for the 61 cities, 
which goes back to 1920, while building costs 
continue lower than in most years of the 
record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 600 
permits for dwellings, valued at over $2,000,000 
and nearly 1,000 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $8,000,000. In 
January authority was given for the erection 
of some 400 dwellings and 900 other buildings, 
estimated at approximately $2,600,000 and 
$5,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Ontario and the four 
Western Provinces reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
January, 1929, while elsewhere comparatively 
small declines were indicated. The largest 
gain, of $1,035,697, took place in Alberta; this 
was chiefly due to the authorization of an 
addition to a leading hotel in Calgary. 

As compared with February, 1928, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta registered gains, that of $1,578,798, or 


38 per cent in Ontario being most pronounced. 


Of the decreases in the remaining provinces, 
that of 48-1 per cent in British Columbia was 
greatest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded a 
reduction in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with January, 1929, and February, 
1928. In Toronto, there was a decline as 
compared with the preceding month, but the 
total was higher than in the same month of 
last year. Winnipeg reported an advance in 
both comparisons, while in Vancouver the 
value of the building authorized was greater 
than in January, 1929, but lower than in 
February, 1928, when a permit was issued for 
the construction of a grain elevator valued at 
$2,000,000. Of the other cities, the following 
registered increases in the value of building 
authorized during February as compared with 
January, 1929, and February, 1928:—New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Fredericton, Moncton, Que- 
bec, Belleville, Chatham, Kitchener, London, 


Sarnia, York Townships, Windsor, Riverside, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 








Cities Feb. 1929 Jan. 1929 | Feb. 1928 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 23 , 532 423, 450 21,240 
WHalitax. sac. coe cs: 45,432 423,400 21,240 
New Glasgow....... 1,200 50 Nil 
FSVGNCYicc teh aoe crash ,900 Nil Nil 
New Brunswick..... 14, 155 5,385 18,950 
Fredericton......... 5,000 Nil il 
*Moncton: 2 desyaciere'- 4,550 Nil Nil 
SDGIDt SOD. 0255 cps 4,605 5,385 18,950 
Quebec.............. 990,885 | 1,060,305 1,714, 808 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
NCUVEs..3508 se teks 782,610 856,515 1,303,385 
*Quebecsi. (5505-4 77,275 65,890 44,973 
Shawinigan Falls.... 5, 200 8,000 Nil 
*Sherbrooke Meedtiy ob te, 20,000 27,000 11,600 
*Three Rivers....... 25,400 18,900 80,350 
*Westmount......... 10,400 84,000 275,200 
Ontario.............. 5,738,040 | 4,871,197 4,159, 242 
Belleville........... 9,650 il 100 
SBrantiOrd sc. csi <i 4,150 3, 884 12,979 
Chatham.........-. 131,000 1,500 13,100 
*Fort William....... 22,450 3,200 537,300 
Galt ARE aad... oh 3,675 23,374 2,795 
*Guelph.:..........- 7,885 7,640 22,085 
*Hamiltonecn..cbae 255,800 283,800 238,750 
*Kingston....:....... 70 9,310 14,170 
*Kitchener....).....: 61, 216 17,067 6,531 
*Pondlon acces. eee 135, 200 28,125 101,800 
Niagara Falls....... 57,191 37,212 20, 660 
Osha wais.ve. ese. « 22,250 560 106, 625 
OELA WA racers inepre es 91,035 255, 400 59,590 
Owen Sound........ Nil Nil 7,200 
*Peterborough....... 7,535 11,450 17,860 
*Port Arthur........ 9,510 9,310 10,175 
*Sitratioradsn ite eee. 510 3,815 965 
*St. Catharines...... 116,200 18,075 25,475 
"St. ThOm@s.....00.-. 45,600 95 1,000 
Sarnia ee aise. ee: 70,085 30, 236 12,925 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 5,660 4,484 9,850 
*POrontOscmeeeeec cee 2,710,559 | 3,019,162 2,452,407 
York and East 
York Townships. 806, 950 449,125 232,800 
Welland. cy. acts. 1,700 20, 400 7,000 
“Windsor .. case te! 6877 750 348,900 164,800 
Rorcdige cart, seer: 8.7 6,300 115525 
Riverside......... 87,600 8,600 19,400 
Sandwich......... 2,250 224,600 4,100 
Walkerville....... 371,000 31,000 43,000 
Woodstock.......... 4,85 13,718 225 
Manitoba............ 515,350 261,985 392, 100 
* Brandon saeseuinteroe 5,800 Nil 8,050 
St. Boniface......... 10,800 16,885 19,750 
*Winnipeg............ 489, 750 245,100 364,300 
Saskatchewan....... 270,075 91,170 131,625 
*Moose Jaw.......... 1,400 21,350 2,150 
* Regina feet itee “a8 158,750 65, 220 97,775 
*Saskatoon.......... 109, 925 4,600 31,700 
Albertac soe 1,170,870 135,173 372,805 
*Calgary.hsitisiem 968 1,094, 440 79,913 328,730 
*EKdmonton.......... 71,150 27,100 27,835 
Lethbridge......... 4,180 28,160 15,455 
Medicine Hat....... 1,100 il 785 
British coleman: 1, 820° 572 | 1,516,005 3,507,568 
Kamloops.......... 1,000 Nil Nil 
Nanaimonnien.«0 a. 4,735 Nil 4,100 
*New Westminster... 19,275 37,425 147,300 
Prince Rupert....... 2,360 7,050 2,825 
*Vancouverl..........{ 1,525,785 | 1,226,405 3,179,010 
North Vancouver. 10,250 14,150 46,000 
Victoria eas oot ac 257, 167 230,975 128,333 
Total—61 Cities....| 10,473,479 | 8,364,670 | 10,318,338 
*Total—35 Cities....| 8,849,943 | 7,439,266 9,087,988 





1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly 
given separately. 
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Walkerville, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Nanaimo 
and Victoria. 


Cumulative Record For First Two Months, 
1929—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as the index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 


The table on page 431 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January and February, 1929, and February, 
1928. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 
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Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first two first two | naterials, 
February months months, | in first two 
(1920=100) | months, 
(1926= 100) 
Wve wire ae 
$ $ 
1929. a5 10,473,479 | 18,838,149 185-2 99-6 
TO28 ee 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 177-3 96-4 
1927 2 Sack: 7,638,176 | 13,314, 713 130-8 97-1 
1926-0 oe. 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 102-4 
1925.07: 5, 902,1 11,349,388 111-6 103-2 
1024 facet 4,093,800 | 8,554,379 84-0 112-3 
MO 2B Fe cet 5,679, 671 9,819,169 96:5 110-1 
1922582 4,738,105 | 8,064,642 79-3 108-3 
19214. sc 8,683,359 | 6,278,923 61-7 140-5 
1920...... 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 100-0 137-5 





The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1929 was higher by 4:5 per cent than the total 
for the same months of 1928, the previous 
high level of this record of ten years. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this information 
also being published. This summary is repro- 
duced below showing the employment situ- 
ation during February. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United States 
is based on the information contained in the 
Monthly Labour Review, published by the 
United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend 
of employment in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the country during the 
second month prior to the date of publication. 
The statement contained in the March, 1929, 
issue relates to the situation existing in Janu- 
ary, 1929. The employment situation in the 
United States is further indicated by unem- 
ployment percentage based on statistics eom- 
piled each month by the American Federation 
of Labour, the source of these statistics being 
returns obtained from the trade union locais 
in 23 representative cities. Summary figures 
for January and previous months taken from 
the March, 1929, issue of the American Feder- 
ationist, the official publication of the organ- 
ization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during February was adversely 
affected by the severe weather which set in to- 
wards the middle of the month and continued 
until the end of the first week in March. Dur- 


ing the first half of February employment 
steadily improved, but in the second half there 
was a heavy increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed in the building trade, public works 
contracting, brick, tile, cement and artificial 
stone manufacture, canal, river, dock and har- 
bour service, and all branches of the mining 
group of industries other than coal mining. 

On the other hand there was an improve- 
ment throughout the month in a large number 
of industries not affected by the weather. 

In coal mining there was a substantial de- 
crease both in the number of persons whelly 
unemployed and in the numbers temporarily 


stopped. The other principal industries in 


which employment improved included pottery, 
pig-iron manufacture, general-and marine en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and ship repairing, the 
textile trades, other than cotton and carpet 
manufacture, the clothing trades, boot and 
shoe manufacture, and shipping service. 
Among workpeople numbering approximately 
11,880,000, insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and work- 
ing in practically every industry except agri- 
culture and private domestic service, the per- 
centage unemployed at 25th February, 1929 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed) was 12:2 as com- 
pared with 12:3 at 21st January, 1929, and 10:4 
at 20th February, 1928. For males alone the 
percentage at 25th February, 1929, was 13-9, as 
compared with 13:8 at 21st January, 1929; for 
females the corresponding figures were 7:9 and 
8:5. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
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25th February, 1929, was 9-8, the same per- 
centage as at 21st January, 1929. The total 
number of persons (insured and uninsured) 
registered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1929, was approximately 1,430,000, of 
whom 1,137,000 were men and 218,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 28th January, 1929, it was 1,484,000, of 
whom 1,113,000 were men and 236,000 were 
women; and at 27th February, 1928, it was 
1,139,000, of whom 911,000 were men and 
158,000 were women. 


United States 

Employment in the United States decreased 
0-6 per cent in January, 1929, as compared 
with December, 1928, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 2-9 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous, 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing indusiries 
decreased 0°3 per cent in January, 1929, as 
compared with December, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 3°3 per cent, as showa by 
reports made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics by 12,138 establishments iv 54 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in January had 
nearly 34 millions of employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were more than 
874 millions of dollars. ‘These employees re- 
present 51 per cent of all employees in the 54 
industries considered and 40 per cent of the 
total number of employees in all manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for January, 1929, is 95-2, as compared 
with 95-5 for December, 1928, 95-4 for No- 
vember, 1928, and 91-6 for January, 1928; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals in January, 
1929, is 94-5, as compared with 97-7 for De- 
cember, 1928, 96:1 for November, 1928, and 
89-6 for January, 1928. The monthly aver- 
age for 1926 equals 100. 

Twenty-one of the fifty-four separate in- 
dustries had more employees in January, 1929, 
than in December, 1928, the outstanding in- 
creases having been 11:5 per cent in steam 
fittings and 10-1 per cent in automobiles, the 
increases in both industries having followed a 
period of several months of declining emplcy- 
ment. Millinery and lace goods, shipbuilding, 
boots and shoes, automobile tires, and agricul- 
tural implements also reported notable in- 
creases in employment, the increases ranging 
from 5:6 per cent to 4 per cent, while much 
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smaller increases were reported in the cotton 
goods, carpet, women’s clothing, iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shop, hardware, machine 
tools, millwork, leather, paper and pulp, fertili- 
zer, chewing tobacco, electric-car building, and 
electrical machinery industries. 

Part-time work in January was evidenced by 
reports for pay-roll totals; only 8 of the 21 
industries reporting increased employment 
showed increased pay-roll totals as well. More- 
over, four of these eight industries—steam fit- 
tings, automobiles, agricultural implements, 
and shipbuilding—reported a much smaller per- 
centage of gain in pay-rolls than in employ- 
ment. Always inventory-taking and repairs 
during the early part of January, in a large 
number of industries, have a depressing effect 
upon the pay-roll totals of such industries, this 
effect as a rule considerably exceeding tire de- 
crease in employment. 

The notable decreases in cmployment and 
pay-roll totals in January were from 10-i to 
13-5 per cent each in the first item and from 
10-9 to 21-1 per cent each in the second item, 
and were in the confectionery, stove, brick, 
cigar, and carriage and wagon industries. 
These decreases were all seasonal. 

The East North Central geographic division 
reported a gain in employment of 2°7 per cent 
in January, and the East South Central divis- 
ion a gain of 0°8 per cent, while all other 
changes in geographic divisions, both in em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals, were decreases, 
the Pacific division having shown the greates 
of these in each item, and the West North 
Central the smallest; the Middle Atlantic div- 
ision reported the same decrease in employ- 
ment as the West North Central division, but 
with a much greater decrease in pay-roll totals. 


Unemployment percentage -—Unemployment, 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 
ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on, The 
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final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and lbuilding trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the March issue of the American 
Federationst, the most recent unemployed 
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percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows: October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 138 per cent; June. 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 9 
per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per-cent. : 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"THE movement in prices during the month 

was toward somewhat higher levels, 
both the weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being slightly higher. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.23 at the begin- 
ning of March, as compared with $11.15 for 
February; $10.92 for March, 1928; $11.05 for 
March, 1927; $1146 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; 
$10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 
1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.66 for March, 1918; and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The advance was due 
to slightly higher prices for eggs, butter, beef, 
veal, fresh pork, beans and evaporated apples. 
The prices of lard, rice, sugar, tea and coffee 
were somewhat lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.52 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $21.41 for February; 
$21.15 for March, 1928; $21.29 for March, 
1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21.00 for 
March, 1925; $21.00 for March, 1924; $21.42 
for March, 1928; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.00 for March, $1918; and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. Rent was slightly 
higher due to increases reported from Wood- 
stock and Victoria. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly higher 
at 96.1 for March, as compared with 95.7 for 
February; 97.7 for March, 1928; 97.3 for 
March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 1926. 
Highty-six prices quotations were higher, sev- 
enty-six were lower and three hundred and 
forty were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined and one was un- 
changed. The groups which advanced were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to higher prices for livestock, meats, 
fowl, butter and cheese; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due mainly to 
higher prices for some lines of lumber; the 
Iron and its Products group, chiefly because 
of advances in the prices of scrap iron; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of in- 
creased prices for copper, lead, spelter and 
silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, due chiefly to higher prices for paint 
materials. The Vegetable Products group de- 
clined, lower prices for grains, millfeed, for- 
elgn fruits, sugar, potatoes, rubber, naval 
stores, and some vegetable oils more than 
offsetting higher prices for flour, tea, coffee, 
apples and hay. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group was also lower, higher 
prices for cotton, silk, flax fibre, hemp, sisal, 
and manila rope being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of hessian, jute and 
wool. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, higher prices for 
beverages, meats, butter, cheese and cotton 
fabrics more than offsetting lower prices for 
fish, foreign fruits, potatoes, sugar and rubbers. 
Producers’ goods were also higher. In this 
group building and construction materials ad- 
vanced, mainly because of higher prices for 
some lines of lumber, paint materials, copper 
wire, brass sheets and manilla rope. Manu- 
facturers’ materials showed a slight increase. 
Materials for the meat packing industries, for 
the metal working industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials advanced, 
while materials for the milling industries, 
for the textile and clothing industries, for 
the leather industries and for the chemical 
industries declined. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 

PRICES All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows quality for which the quotation is given is set 

the prices at the beginning of March of forth in the case of each commodity, and every 

seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed (Continued on page 442) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


fg budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. 

















Commodities |Quan- 
tity |1900 

























































Chi Ge Cc} Cc. e CG: Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. os Cc: Cc. C. Cc. a 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 lbs.|27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 44-4] 66-6] 74-6) 69-2) 56-6] 55-0] 54-4) 55-2) 58-0) 58-0) 66-6) 69-8) 70-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-8] 33-2] 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2) 30-2) 29-0) 29-2) 31-6) 32-2) 39-6) 43-4) 43-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3] 12-8} 15-7| 17-3] 17-9| 26-0] 26-3] 26-1} 19-7] 18-5) 18-3} 18-4) 19-3] 20-2) 22-0) 24-3) 24-9 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] £0-9| 22-1) 32-3} 33-9} 31-9] 26-6] 27-6] 27-4) 28-9] 29-5] 29-2) 30-1] 30-5) 30-5 
Pork, leg: $s i. 1 “ 112-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-2| 20-5| 34-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5) 26-5) 23-1) 25-3] 29-7) 28-6) 25-1] 27-5] 28-0 
Foti ase nk 9 21.8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-8! 36-8] 65-2] 71-6] 68-2) 52-4) 51-4] 46-6) 47-8) 54-8) 53-8) 50-6) 53-0] 53-0 

acon, break- , 

RAST... Se eatdile.« 1 “ |15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-9) 27-2) 46-5 54-5] 40-5) 40-3] 34-9] 34-4] 41-9} 39-8] 35-8) 37-8] 37-9 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2] 28-2) 40-6} 38-4] 37-6] 37-2) 68-0 59-41 43-0} 45-6] 43-6) 47-0} 49-4] 44-6] 43-4) 45-0) 44-4 
iggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3} 33-7] 37-0} 33-9] 58-9 -9| 55-0) 50-7) 52-3] 47-7| 52-5) 46-4] 50-9] 46-1) 49-7) 51-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1“ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 383-3) 29-1) 50-5 +3} 50-6] 45-6) 41-9] 40-3] 45-7) 88-7) 44-7) 40-1] 41-4] 44-7 

pice pean « 6 qts.|36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 53-4] 52-8) 72-0 -6| 90-6] 76-2) 71-4) 74-4) 73-2) 73-2) 73-2) 73-8) 75-0) 75-0 
pee dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-2] 67-0] 97-6)132-6]106-2] 75-0] 91-6} 87-0} 72-6) 91-2] 86-8) 83-2] 88-0} 89-0 

utter, cream- 

GLE os sel ehe = 1 “ 95-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-5! 38-7] 54-3] 72-9] 63-0] 43-5) 53-5} 49-1) 40-6] 50-7| 48-6) 45-6) 48-3) 49-0 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-2] 24-3} 33-1] 40-7] 39-0) 31-1/§34-3]§32-2)§30-1)§32-7| §30-7| §32-3) §33-8]§33-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-2] 23-4} 80-4] 38-2) 37-7] 28-4/§34-3}§32-2)§30-1! §32-7|§30-7)§32-3/§33 -8}§33-8 
IBresess bf saei-s 15 © 155-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 64-5!) 69-0/114-51136-5}127-5/ 105-0) 102-0)100-5)120-0)114-0)114-0}115-5)115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...!10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 32-0] 38-0) 67-0 66-0) 48-01§44-0)$42-0]§62-0| §54-0) §53 -0) §52-0/ §49-0) §49-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-0) 24-0) 37-5 34-0] 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 32-0) 29-0} 30-0] 31-5] 381-5) 31-5 
See eee: 2 “ 110-41 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8) 12-4) 20-6 24-0] 19-2)§20-6)§21-0] §21-6}§21-8] §21-8|$21-2)§21-0)§20-8 

eans, hand- 

pee’ Laas, 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4} 10-8] 12-4) 12-0] 18-2) 33-6 19-8) 17-2} 17-0) 17-0] 16-4] 15-8] 16-4) 16-6) 22-2) 23-4 
Apples, evapor- 
pe dels Eat 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0) 12-5) 18-5) 21-3 22-9) 22-6).21-0) 18-9) 20-7) 19-6) 20-0) 20-3) 20-8) 21-2 

runes, medium 

SIZOs oto. o . 1 “ |11-5} 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 12-2) 12-8) 17-1 21-4) 18-4) 19-2) 16-3] 15-6) 15-7] 15-1) 13-3) 13-6) 13-7 
Sugar, granula- 

POC Habe tec 4 191-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 22-4) 32-8) 42-4 50-4) 34-4] 45-6) 48-4] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6} 32-0) 30-4) 30-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-4] 15-0) 20-6 24-0} 16-4) 21-6] 23-2) 17-0] 15-0} 16-0) 15-2] 14-2) 14-2 
Tearblack.. 2... x © | 8-2) 8-3] 8-71 8-9} 8-6! 9-9) 12-7 14-3] 13-6|§$15-5}§17-41§17-9]§17-9]§17-9) $17-9)$17-7/§17-6 
Tea, green...... 4 | 8-7! 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-1) 10-1) 12-1 15-7] 14-7'$15-5)§17-41§17-9]§17-9]§17-9)§17-9)$17-7|§17-6 

OGG. SAS oer + © | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5} 10-0) 10-2 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 13-6] 15-0} 15-3) 15-4) 15-2) 15-2) 15-1 
PO6tatoesin.,. <0. - 2 pks.124-1| 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 40-5] 61-0] 72-2)140-3| 57-4} 52-0] 40-8) 53-7) 50-5) 98-0] 61-3] 55-4) 43-9) 43-8 
WINEGAN-F iia en - VMeqt.| °7 -7 7 8 8 8 “9 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
ALT Moods ek. s ok soias 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68] 8-36/12-66)15-98)13-23)10-54) 40-79] 1y- 38/16 - 74) 11-46) 17-05) 16-92) 11-15) 11-23 


— | ff ff nf 














C. ; 2 Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c 
Starch, laundry} 34 lb. | 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-1] 3-3] 4-6] 4-6) 4-7) 4-1) 4-0] 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
re el ae mcd ba 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-6] 53-5] 71-7) 92-8)118-4]108-7]}118-0) 110-7} 105-1)112-7) 105-3) 102-8] 102-2) 102-4 
joal, bitumin- 

OUSt vate Sate. “ & 121.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-6] 37-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 69-2) 64-6) 65-7] 64-5) 63-8) 63-1) 63-2 
Wood, hard.....| “ ced.132-5| 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 41-9] 41-6] 68-6] 77-5] 88-3) 78-7| 79-8] 78-2] 77-7) 76-7! 76-1) 75-4) 75-8) 76-9 
Wood, soft...... “ «199.61 25-5) 29-41 30-6] 31-9) 30-3] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5) 59-4) 57-5) 56-2) 55-6] 56-0) 56-2) 55-2) 55-2 
Goealtoil 730.2 : 1 gal. 24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 28-7 23-7) 23-0) 26-3] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8) 31-4} 30-6} 30-6] 30-1] 31-8) 31-1) 31-1] 31-0 

; $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 1-86/2-74 | 3-30] 3-98) 3-46) 3-63! 3-46] 3-34) 3-41] 3-34) 3-29) 3-27] 3-29 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RONG. pee 1 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-77| 3-96] 4-55) 5-69) 6-62] 6-91) 6-96] 6-92] 6-88} 6-86] 6-85] 6-96] 6-94) 6-96 
tT otalss oh .|.% 125% §-37/10-50)12-76)14-02/14-35) 14-21) 20-00] 25 - 01/23 -87/20-96)21-42 21-0. 21-0) 24-77) 21-29] 24-15) 21-44) 21-52 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

: $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-46] 8-48]12-61|16-24)13-75]10-83]11-12}10-58)11-12)11-72)10-96]10-85)11-08}11-17 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6°70] 7-45)11-07|/14-17/12-21) 9-80] 9-73) 9-61) 9-82]10-97/10-12] 9-58] 9-97] 9-93 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55! 7-04] 7-36] 8-44]12-61]15-80}13-40]10-78] 11-01) 10-88) 10-98] 12-08) 11-08}10-86)10-98)11-00 
Qeobec. 2 ait... 5 8% 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-23] 8-14]12-62)15-26]12-78]10-10]10-57| 10-17) 10-14)11-16)10-35)10-11/10-43/10-49 
Ontanio 4s 3.025. 5-01] 5-60} 6-50! 7-20] 7-60) 8-32/12-72]16-03)12-99}10-39]10-71)10-55}10-47/11-53)11-12}10-97/11-12]11-16 
Manitoba i soo... 086% 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87} 8-28] 8-51]12-07}15-90)13-18)10-41]10-27|10-03)10-43)10-52/10-42)10-56/10-92/11-14 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6:92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-24) 8-46]12-63]15-67}13 -32]10-58)10-62)10-13}11-09)]10-92)11-35|11-04)11-40)11-62 
Aelberta.s 5p: th...4 Gs 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-35] 8-40}12-98]15-78)13-16]10-17|10-41)10-15) 11-04) 10-84|10-95)10-91)11-37|11-65 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91] 8-72]12-95)16-95|14-21)11-47|11-50)11-38)11-95)12-03)11-79}11-91)12-16]12-23 


{ December only. § Kind most sold. * For electric light see text. 
tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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LOCALITY a 3 » 3 9 3 3 6 5 a & oe a 2 3 

CE ol 0) Wig Te ae & ° om o & i eS . Ds ‘OnE 

IO A ON ch Os) (OS al wei a aio sas AG SAO] So arg 

EM ICs ese BIC tes al necro aue| ae | as 

Bo) ®} of8 oo ® oO >=) Ke) ooo ea ad 

2 on] ™ & =) og, = oh sa aa Q a 

Br ailuhs sakiFaccene ince wd ae SI ‘a fa ca 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35:0 | 30-0 | 27-6 | 21-8 | 17-3 24-9 30-5 28- 37°9 42-5 59-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35:7 | 30-7 | 27-9 | 24-0 | 19-1 18-9 24-7 28°2 36-5 40-5 56-5 
I SY ENO Ae ee wetbactas 39-2 | 31-6 | 31-1 | 25-2 | 21-3 18-2 24-3 30 35°8 38:7 52-5 
2—New Glasgow 2 i eA A 31-2 | 30 20 Tal Qi st |b doeG al tees 23-3 28-7 33°7 39-7 54-6 
SA MMSrst sy: de eae bests 31 28 22 19-6 | 16-5 17-5 25 25 37°5 42-5 56-7 
A--THIQuifax sta. feels eis s skis vi 37-7 | 29-8 | 31-6 | 26-3 | 19 17-8 25°7 29 34-4 38-1 56-4 
5—Windsor................ 5 30 25 21 17 19 25 26°5 41-2 45 63-3 
Gs ruro wer see Sean 40 35 32 30 25 22 25 30 86-2 39+2 55-7 

7—P.E.1.=-Charlottetown..| 30 27-5 | 30 yi UT ta NI LAC iy | Pe ae a 25 27°5 35 37-7 47 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-2 | 29-2 | 26-4 | 21-3 | 15-9 18-1 25°5 28:3 37-0 42-0 58-4 

8327 || 30 21 LOD MEAS ERA .2 sug Mc liane sce 29°7 


8—Moncton...........0.6. 





O-—Stevobnis, hs./an, <u vase 40 30 28-3 | 22 16-2 20 26 29°3 33 °8 39-6 58-2 
10—Fredericton............ 87-2 | 31-7 | 30-8 | 25-8 | 18-5 16-2 25 28-3 35 38-3 56 
Jd— Bathurst: scion ee 30 25 25-5 | 20 TSE I ee ona. See 25-7 40 46-7 60 

Quebec (average)............ 29-4 | 27-7 | 26-2 | 18-5 | 13-4 22-0 27° 24-4. 35°2 49-1 59-2 
12—Quebec............0000- 29-9 | 28-7 | 24-8 | 19-8 | 13 26-2 20 24-2 31-5 38-2 56:7 
13—Three Rivers.......... -| 30 27-5 | 29-2 | 18-8 | 14-8 22-9 27 25-5 86:7 45 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 36-2 | 32-5 | 32 23-6 | 14-9 21-7 81- 27-7 39-8 41 66-4 
15-—Sorel ise +e eee 26:5 | 26-6 | 22 16-2 | 12-4 19-2 23 - 22-1 41 41-5 57 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 24-5 | 25-4 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 13-4 24 25 21 30 35 55 
17—StMobniaa hee ee 25 25 25 15 12 24 25 ote Mh AS 25 Vea ee ee) ok 40 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 25-7 | 24-7 | 21 18 12 23 °5 25 212301" S240 Sree 45 55 
19—Montreal............... 35:4 | 31 32-6 | 19-7 | 15-4 18-9 31: 26-5 . 34-9 38-5 60-2 
202— False nk Maa s-celaeehk 31-8 | 27-6 | 27-2 | 18-5 | 18 17-7 29- 26-3 . 32-6 36-6 60 

Ontario (average)............ 36-2 | 31-2 | 28-6 | 23-6 | 18-4 26-8 39- 28-3 : 34-8 38-9 59-0 
21 —Ottawacuc.bat us deccaek 34-1 | 29-4 | 28-7 | 22-3 | 14-6 22-2 28 - 26-7 36-4 40-3 60-8 
22—Brockville............. 35-7 | 31-1 | 28-7 | 20-6 | 16-7 21-6 26- 28 . 38:6 42-7 58-3 
238— Kingston... oi... 2.ce00. 34-8 | 29-2 | 26-4 | 21-8 | 15-9 22-3 27- 25-8 . 32-8 37-1 54-6 
24—Belleville.............. 33-4 | 29 28-2 | 23 16-2 27 31- 29 40-6 43-4 60-3 
25—Peterborougn.......... 34 80:6 | 27-6 | 23-2 | 22 30-7 31 28-2 34-7 38-2 68-2 
26--Oshawakt.ikichirte 36 31-6 | 27-6 | 22 20 27-6 33° 26-8 34 38-3 57 
Zi Oraliias< . bie site at 35 29-6 | 27 22-6 | 20-2 26 27- 27°3 : 34 38-3 60 
28==LOrOntonieese aes 36-6 | 30-4 | 29-5 | 21-5 | 19-4 27-8 32- 27-4 36-6 41-4 59-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40-1 | 33-7 | 32 24-1 | 18-1 31-2 34- 30-2 . 34-1 36-7 59-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 35-4 | 31-4 | 27-8 | 22-8 | 17 27-4 25 27°3 . 31-9 34-4 53-1 
si Hannltone cree es) 36-9 | 32-2 | 30-1 | 23-7 | 19-8 DS be Misa 26°7 84-5 38-6 59-5 
52—Brantiordsi4 ee. eee 39 33°3 | 30 24-6 | 19-8 28-2 33° 29°8 : 34°5 38-1 60-8 
BOT CALE. hk seen Bean ete 36 31 30 25 19-3 25 32: 28 34-5 37°4 56-8 
84—Guelph................. 34-3 | 30 27-8 | 22-5 | 19-3 27-9 31: 26-4 31-2 34-8 55-9 
385—Kitchener....,......... 35-6 | 31-7 | 26-7 | 23-6 | 19 ve Ara Lu es cx A 27-4 30-9 35-2 56 
86—Woodstock............. 36-6 | 33-4 | 30 24-4 | 18-3 25 383 26-7 32:7 35-7 54 
37s -Stratiorde 170, Ris ee fat 36-6 | 31-8 | 26-4 | 21-4 | 20-8 26-3 30 28 . 35-8 39 59°5 
88—London eis i. eer eee 36-2 | 31-5 | 29-6 | 23-2 | 17-8 25-9 26-1 28-8 . 33°8 38-2 57-9 
39—St: Thomas:.4......5/ 36 32 263° 22 18-9 27 31- 28-2 32:6 36 57-7 
40—Chatham.............. 34-9 | 29-9 | 28-5 | 23-4 | 17 28-6 30: 261 . 82°5 37-2 57-6 
41—-Windsor einen a es 35-5 | 29-5 | 28-1 | 23-1 | 16-9 27°3 30 28-9 34 38-4 59-2 
47 ——Sarnia © ashe none 37 31-2 | 28-7 | 23-2 | 20-5 29-3 30 29-5 32-2 36-8 61-7 
48—Owen Sound............ 35 30 27-5. | 23 18-2 29 25 29 . 35 38-3 60 
44—North Bay............. 43-3 | 36 31-7 | 25 17 28-3 29-3 30 : 83°3 38 59-3 
A45-—Sud Dury ict sass io lckkel 40-2 | 34-5 | 32-7 | 25-4 | 18-7 28-4 31-5 34-4 . 35-5 39-2 60-7 
46—Cobaltiys 20 ee: 36 32 27-3 | 21-2 | 17-7 25 33 30-6 : 35-9 41-4 61-3 
47—Timmins.2.. 36.008). 35-2 | 30 28-5 | 23-6 | 19-2 27-7 29 29-8 5s 35-6 40 58 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 37-2 | 32-8 | 29-8 | 23-2 | 17 26-7 35 28-2 . 36-2 41:5 59-2 
49—Port Arthur......... Ane ieee 29-2 | 27-7 | 23-3 | 19 24-7 36-5 28-3 40-8 47-1 62-7 
50—Fort William.........., 34-6 | 29-4 | 26-1 | 22-1 | 18-3 25 32 28-3 40-1 45-4 61-4 

Manitoba (average).......... 33-2 | 26-6 | 24-8 | 19-0 | 14-8 20-8 30-5 26-9 40-1 45-4 59-0 
51—Winnipeg............... 34-9 | 27-4 | 26-7 | 19-1 | 15-7 22-3 32-3 27-3 39-9 45 58 
62—Brandon:: 2... ece sees 31-5 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 18-8 | 13-8 19-2 28-7 26-5 40-3 45-7 60 

Saskatchewan (average)..... 33:8 | 28-3 | 25-9 | 20-1 | 15-2 22°5 32°38 26-9 . 43-4 50-1 62-2 
53 Regina bebe eal 34-8 | 26-8 | 23-9 | 18-3 | 15-6 21:3 30-7 25-1 41-7 48-2 63-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 30 25 22 15 22 30 30 43-3 50 60 

55—Saskatoon.............. 32-8 | 26-6 | 26-1 | 19-7 | 15-2 21-6 35 26 44-8 50-6 59 
56—Moose Jaw............. 37-4 | 29-7 | 28-5 | 20-4 | 14-9 25 83°5 26-4 45-1 51-5 66-5 

Alberta (average)............ 33°6 | 27-2 | 24-9 | 19-8 | 15-3 24-5 32°9 26-9 : 41-3 48-2 56-0> 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 26-2 | 24-6 | 19-5 | 15-7 25 33 25-7 : 42-2 50 53-7 
58—Drumheller............ 36-5 | 30 26-5 | 22-5 | 15 26-5 35 29 43-2 | -50 55 
59—Edmonton. 0.0) jcc sc. 35 DIAN tog 20 15-2 24-§ 33 °6 28-6 . 42-4 48-9 55-6 
‘60—Calgary................ 32-1 | 25-8 | 23 17-7 | 14-5 22-8 30:9 26-7 40-6 48-2 59-3 
61—Lethbridge............ 34-2 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 19-5 | 16 23 +2 32 24-6 38-3 43-8 56-4 

British Columbia (average).| 38-4 | 31-9 | 29-4 | 22-5 | 20-2 28-6 38-1 32°6 : 47-6 53-2 62-6 

G2—Kornros i) pe ek ede! 38 30 28 20 15 P25 ed veel dese. Netaen gn to . 47 51-2 56-7 
63-—Nolson se bee tna 40 32-2 | 30 23°5 | 20 28 40 35 . 45-9 52-1 60 
64 rae eee eee 38-7 | 33 30 26-1 | 23-7 31 38-7 33°7 : 50:8 58-3 62 
65—New Westminster...... 35-8 | 30-5 | 26-6 | 20-5 | 19-5 28-3 36-4 30-1 : 43-3 50-4 63°3 
66—Vancouver............. 38-2 | 31-1 | 29 22-7 | 20-5 28 87°7 31-5 : 44-5 51 64-4 
67-=Victoriat. i Ae 38-7 | 32-7 | 29-5 | 23-2 | 20-7 28-9 86-1 29-5 48-8 53-1 62-1 
68—Nanaimo..........66 002 40 33:3 | 29-3 | 22-3 | 22-3 29°3 40 33°3 50:8 53-1 66-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 38 32 30 22 20 30 38 35 . 50 56-3 65 

te 


aPrice per single quart higher. | bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. cPrice in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1929 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
fo) ie! = a ony 8 < 
=] a = - : = 3 aes. | 3 a 2 t 2 
mt = ES oo o aed ~ 2 3 nD ~ Q . re 
gos Bee liee| Srl Sel) o Neate asl eel eee lea ose [38 |. 8 
g8-luc8s|@8a| £ Soli ste Suelo eel Saba ae gs! og tg. |) Bo 
2a8| 582/458 | &4 BQ | Ses] —8 losis] &; | 2og |aras| Ao | -22 |] 22 
295|2253|288| 23 | =z |288| 28 |eSss| ES | PEE (sess) 28 | es Bes 
SHG | aaa | sh88 | qe Zea |/H#oeea |] €a |8-asl 8.0 O8R|/\84tal Sea | ean o &, 
) ts a! a le & |o a bee 6 1© ed ies 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-7 30-6 21-0 13-4 58-5 20-9 20-5 37°2 22°2 51-3 44-4 12-5 44-5 49-9 
15-0 Se Dee seen ans cots 54-0 18-3 18-6. 29-3 22°28 50-6 46-3 11-7 44-9 61-1 
Rea eS. cri Ne oro cxatare [Nelovone-arersts 48-60 18-4 16-8 28-3 22°3 59-6 52-5 |b 12-14 42-5 49-8 | 1 
‘eo BO=BD | vte he sicko ailideccre snags 60 17-9 18-7 33-9 20-1 47 44-] 1 47-5 51-7 | 2 
16 eae | aad O Ok aera 50 18-8 16-3 32°3 21-3 40-7 39 ce 44-5 49-813 
ake 
EPRI TIE Re abe aI ees oeary (co Sineeeericgs 60 18-4 16 24-1 23-2 58-6 53-5 |12.5-13.3 42-2 50 4 
a ese NOE ogee pega (eA on ea Ee oe 50 18 20 34 25 ASO Wear dae ar: 10 48-7 55 5 
20 SO ALA ke tele veenees 50 18-1 20°3 25-3 21-3 49-6 42-2 1 44.2 50-4 |] 6 
14 SOMA EAE euene LICE ses legeatle 60 19 20 33-1 22 36-2 31-8 10-12 40 45-617 
15-5 SU CLUE che oleae 10-0 57-5 19-0 18-9 31-6 22°9 48-1 43-9 12-1 43-9 48-0 
12 S45 ety I, Bes ene 10 60 18-5 19 35-1 22-8 50-7 44.2 10-12 46-8 49-518 
18 ONL ikl areas ato! 10 60 18-9 18-7 34-2 21-8 53-9 46-2 ja 13-5 45-5 50-5 | 9 
20 AMR [eecee:. sonst Citak vers chet 60 18-7 18-4 382-4 22 45-9 -41-2 12 43-4 46-9 |10 
i AeA ni te i Se eae a OR A aie a 50 20 19°3 24-8 25 abe 7 | hese bass 12 40 45 11 
16-9 31-4 22-1 10-v 69-0 22°0 21-3 31-7 22°2 53-6 45-3 12-1 44-0 47-6 
10 25 DO a bey, aes 50 21-7 21-2 82-4 22-6 55-4 45-7 12-14 43 47-6 112 
15 30-35 25 10 60 25 22 30-3 23-4 60-9 52-6 14 45 48-4 |13 
18-20 35 30 TOM wists oes 17-2 23-7 30-6 22-3 55-6 46 a 11-1 43-3 48-1 |14 
20 25 15 1 Orel le aestees es 25 20 34 22 45-9 35 TQ ie fee, 5 ea he 47-4 |15 
ete Woveses 20 ee ema WE tee is items: Sb: one 20 27°8 19-7 46-7 40 10 45 46-7 |16 
0 Ui \eeg | et Meares 30 12 75 25 20 31-1 20-5 51-2 46-7 ‘LO ef eee 47-5 |17 
Ace eA ee 3 RB ee api id 8 55 Se Reracoks | Ae eee ous 30 24-2 51 45 12 41-7 48-2 |18 
18-20 S520" AE s,s rereete let art s\etels 60 = +20 22-3 33°8 20-8 60-9 47-7 14 45-3 48-5 119 
20 80-32 15 10 60 19-9 21 35°4 24-3 54-8 48-6 13 44.5 46-2 |20 
18-1 30-2 22-4 12-0 61-7 20-1 20-2 39-9 21-5 49-6 43-7 12-7 45-3 49-3 
20 35 DAB) RO eS oiitiogt. a Se aren 22-8 20°3 43-3 20-9 56 37 13 44 49-2 |21 
16 30 22 8-8.) 10 ee 19-5 | | 18°4| 739-8. | 23 dd Ast chats 11 45 47-9 |92 
15 30 22 LO=200 Bek oe 19-3 18-7 37-9 19-3 48-1 40-1 11 41-9 47-3 |23 
ne Se a 28 25 TD Mae See cen 21-7 21-2 386-5 21-8 41-7 36 a 9 48-8 48-9 |24 
20 25 Ubi lloe sic sucie 60 16 24-7 39-5 24 43-9 40 10 44 48-1 |25 
Se cea MM ee ees eee cts wists oles fi aiesere: opegene lake ape Breuer 20 18 39-1 22-4 aFeBi Westen ees 13 45 48-5 |26 
0 30 18-20 LODGY eee 20 20-3 37-2 23 38-9 36-4 |a10-11-4 44.2 49-5 |27 
15-20 30-35 QO ila’. ty. ape lleeerec eres 20 19 43-3 21 56-4 47-6 ja 13-3 46-3 49 28 
22 35 DAN it ASO cial age ae eas 21-6 22-2 42-4 20-2 Dard Vase seeas cats 41-7 49-8 |29 
14 35 DAUR SE ies SL ok APR 17-4 19-2 44-6 19-7 52-8 49 13 46-8 48-5 |30 
20 40 DOL mellh tars eee: 60 19-5 20-7 46-8 20-1 51-7 49-9 13 46 50 31 
20 30 25 LOD | Gees. teat 19-4 17-8 39 20°3 48-8 44-9 12 47-5 49 32 
15 35 23 Af a 8 lek ae 20 21-6 37°8 19:6 46-4 42-8 ja 11-8 46-3 49-1 133 
D0) pal hocks: sears DA eg SBN 60 20 21 38-7 21-3 50 47 12 46 49-6 134 
AP Tac ae Oe 20 10 50 21:7 O22 32 18-6 43-1 42-4 12 44 48-5 |35 
20 28 25 1 Be |p ka 20 21-5 32-7 19 48 41-2 12 43 47-3 136 
18 25 DORE er ooiek 55 20 24-2 40-4 20 48-4 42-7 ja 11-8 44-3 48-1 |37 
15 25 Dem Ae Career t |e etkas onset 20-7 19-5 41-6 21 47-3 43-3 11 46-7 48-6 138 
18 32 DU SMe orsis aon 50-60 20-9 19-7 45-6 21-6 44.2 40-5 12 47-6 48-8 |39 
20 35 20 Zena etoen arate. 22-6 23 38-4 21-3 43-6 3674 |e) 12 44-3 49-4 |40 
20 30 DAR ATR Sein n Ae S eae F3 20-5 21-3 45-5 19-7 53°6 49-8 Tee a leery coe 49-9 |41 
20 35 Dea TEER eet e |. Bicgecaraet 20:7 22-5 46-2 22-7 50 “Wate ooees iy, 46-5 52 42 
ett one ne letateks oleae 22 Phos. eee llseete-s pea 18 15-6 385-2 19-6 41-8 38-5 12 46-2 48 43 
a tote Le ioe cathe Oe axe oii sel Dove iets seat |e bs owe axe eh 17-5 21 38-2 22 54-7 53-7 15 Aart aie 48-6 |44 
sictatectere 25 25 10 75 19-2 19-5 39-1 23-8 Ole 2a se. 14 43-5 50-2 |45 
Ste aventetee 25-30 15 Jee ace 75 21-2 20 32-1 25-4 58-4 50 17 A eee 53-3 146 
a: availa Soreel(e io exe ckorels 20 Fey ac sueiers' er peaceparede« 20-2 17-7 36°8 22 65-4 56S a1 6e7 le ade nae 50-8 |47 
SURE Soc 25 Ds Ul Be eer a A AES 21-7 21°8 48 23-4 58-5 45 14 47-5 50-7 |48 
15 25-30 18 LORDS. Petree vette PACT 16:7 42-7 24 45 40 Fe ld 2 GSS $e pre ee 49-7 |49 
15 25 W725 A Revere exer 65 20 17 38-4 23°8 44-5 41-5 ja 14-3 45 50-4 150 
are Batters [etek yoke: WASHOE eset. aster’ |feetetoectere 20-0 18-9 37-4 21-4 60-4 48-9 12-5 45-2 48-2 
20 28-35 16-20 15 50 17°5 16-9 41-1 20-4 60-3 50-7 |e 13 48-3 50-3 {51 
Fae Se ial SS Oee ole Sia Cl Shore tate ties ce batons 22-4 20-8 33-7 22-4 60-4 47-1 12 42 46-1 |52 
27°5 30-6 16-0 16s3) |e .ccn 25°3 21-6 36-6 23-1 60-7 52-3 12-8 39-9 48-4 
25-30 30-35 na" | ed ears St ieee 5 A Sera 25 23-1 39-1 21-4 60 57-5 ja 12-5 38-8 48-9 153 
30 30 15 PACKS Gl aS naira 25 22-5 27 23-6 61-7 55 a 12-5 40 48-8 154 
25-30 SO fleeces ZOEY he Bik azekens 26 20-7 40 24-1 62-2 50-6 13 38-9 46-6 155 
25 30 ES ie AE Se al (oe oer ee 25 20 40-4 23-5 58-9 46-2 13 38-4 49-3 156 
25-1 28°3 17-1 Geis) beat she rer 24-2 22-4 38-4 22°9 57-0 48-1 12-2 42-4 47-9 
30 30 DOs ae stares rere |e Meat ates = 25 23 40:3 24-6 56-1 51 12 44-3 49-4 |57 
25 30 AL Sima. tacctecte< ols ei bevelh les 25 25 31-7 2297 52 39-2 ja 12-5 40 46-2 158 
25 28220" | Camas ] Bice lip tecn. akate,« 22 23-4 36-5 23-7 62-6 54-9 ja 12-5 43-7 47-8 159 
25-30 30-35 15-16 Lie Pe eect, «8 24 20-9 42-2 22 59-1 50-3 12 43°5 48-6 |60 
18 25 15 ZOE ae as - 24-8 21-3 41-2 21-4 55 45 12 40-4 47-5 |61 
24-5 28-8 20-0 1628-1.) soa. 22°2 22°3 41-4 23°6 48-3 40-3 13-1 44-7 50-3 
30 30 20 IS? 1 asec 22-5 25 41-9 25 Dida olistets Se up's Se Lees ln stinaters 50 62 
30 35 20 DOE W Vihear, oc 26-2 25 33-7 25-9 Biol. bad. ae os « a 14:3 50 52-5 {63 
30 BOTs | lacitetes PAL TR I lg, Sate 24-4 22-5 38-3 26 52-1 45 a 14:3 50 52-1 |64 
25 Sa |B See be TPAC ial Be tae Ope 21 22-5 46-4 21-5 45-8 40 a 11-1 47-1 49-1 |65 
16-17-5| 20-24 20 LA ee Mae 20 19-6 44-8 20-5 44-7 38-6 ja 11-1 44-3 48-6 |66 
20 28a Th tients 20S ese mea as 22-5 20-4 41 _ 20°8 42-6 36-3 |a 14-3 47-8 49-7 167 
20 yt Tl PR Ary AiG gail 8 Oe eee 21-2 23 44-3 24-6 42-8 37-5 ja 12:5 48-3 50-6 |68 
diswlanoee 1 Fat an [2 Ber tic tay. Mite, (eee 20 20 40-6 24-2 54-4 44-4 ja 14-3 46-3 50 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











S Canned Vegetables 
pints ae a =r ee 
fk eee Bt Ee eae be 
oa is 3 m8 po | $4] 3 i 

Locality Boy BS at ro et ge aS) g5 - 8 
4a Aig S 4 8 a0 5m “a 8g Bs ag 
oak pie 32 | Ose 2 nie pe 2 3 2B as 
gz ae aa 4S & rr, "oe 28 aw hey ag 
a8 2 8. 32 628| 6a | 8& sa | 68a | $a eS 
.@) aa) top) Fy a fon al Sa) Ay @) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
miom (average)..............08- 30°8 4-7 18-3 4-9 6-3 10-4 12-3 15-7 16-0 16-2 
herr hela Fee ee eS 32°7 8-1 17-4 5-3 6-4 10-0 13-9 16-6 16-0 16-1 
T=SSyidnow eee: fab erelelahe’s Sicteido dees 33-2 8 17-3 5-3 6-4 10 13-9 16-3 16-2 17 
2—New Glasgow.............000 32-4 8 16-8 5-1 5:8 10-2 13-8 15-5 15-4 15-4 * 
BE ATmIRersbscccke ok <tsticte ere nose te 31 8 17-6 5-1 6-6 9-8 13-7 seca 15-7 15-3 
A Tag aa Rr, he, Meche: a eels 82-7 8 17-1 5 6-6 10 12-5 16-6 15-8 15-6 
B—Winelsoneny.. ... 0 adh cats ccgcee 385 8-3 18-7 6-1 6-7 10 15 19 17-2 17-6 
G6 Truro eee o. eo ed, oe PoP 31-9 8 Lied 5-2 6 10 14-3 15-2 15-5 15-9 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 29-6 7:4 18 4-9 oO 9 15 17-1 14-9 14-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33°27 8-7 18-0 5:2 6-2 19-3 14-3 15-3 15-3 15-5 
S—_ MONCTON ht... 2k eae ee a ee 34°7 8:7 18:3 5-5 6-6 12-1 14-7 15-4 15-3 15-3 
OES. VOM. t.~.s'sb cevthelaitee metas 34-7 8-7 18-6 4-8 5-8 9-4 13-1 14-2 14 13-9 
10—Fredericton...............0000. 33 8-7 17 4-8 6-4 9-6 14-3 14-4 14-6 14-5 
1 Bathurst Abs. bese one ee 32-5 8-7 18 5-6 6 10 15 17-2 17-2 18-2 
Quehece (average)................268 3i-1 6-4 17-5 5-0 6-1 9-5 12-6 14-3 15-7 14-6 
E2Z—=O wee ssess .<% sels weno Gees 81-5 7-5 17-1 5 6-2 9-7 12-6 14-7 14-9 15-3 
1i8—Threep Rivers; |... fae Retleee 32-1 6 18-2 5-3 6 9-7 13-7 14-6 17-9 14-5 
i4——Sherbrooke:.. -f0 sh). cen nation 32-4 6-6-7 17-1 4-8 6 9-7 13-4 13-8 15-6 14-8 
NOS SOrel acs cick en ele De Bee 29-2 6 18 4-5 6 10 10-8 13-6 14-7 14-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 28-5 5 16 4-4 6 9-6 13 14-6 15-8 13-7 
17 Ste WON Seas i bo. Boh oR 30:3 |5-3-6-°7 17-2 4-9 6:5 9-9 13-3 15 16 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31-9 6-7 18-1 5:7 6-5 8-1 13-1 15-1 18-2 15-5 
19——=Montreal fees, ofis cen c dle me eeee 33°3 [5-3-8 17-9 5-1 5:8 10-1 12-1 14 14-6 14-4 
QO EDA ke Ab cheer Rae ce hehe et 30-4 6-8 17-5 5-2 6-2 8-4 11-7 13-1 13-6 13-6 
Ontario (average)...............006 34-1 7:3 17-7 4-74 6-2 10-8 2-7 14-9 14.8 15-9 
ORDA WA... «Sips core jae oe stelt Sater 34-5 |7-3-8 17-9 5:3 6:7 11-8 11-4 14-6 15-1 15 
PI == Brock Valles swat deeeeik ones 32-1 6-7 16-2 5 5:8 10-6 11-7 14-1 14 14-2 
28—KING stone. css < He a biche dota 31-6 6-7 15 4-8 5:3 10 Il 13-3 12-1 13 
24—Belleville............ asthe ce, oitatote 31-1 6-6-7 16-7 4-5 5-2 10-2 12-4 14-4 14-4 14-1 
25—Peterborough..............000- 83-4 U8} 16-8 4-5 5:6 11-1 12-5 14-8 14-5 14-8 
26-—-OBDAWE. ca sab oc tele te cles ee 37 7-3 16-5 4-6 6 10-8 11-2 14-7 15-1 14-7 
2 = Orig. Hobe b 2 oleisbtotteulaitecetee 34 6+7 18-4 4-4 6 10:5 12-6 15 14-8 15 
28 POrontosan ys < os & oc le croithe die Mideke 37:2 |6-7-7-3 18 4-8 5-9 10-2 11-8 14-9 14-8 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls................+- 37°5 7:3 18-5 5-1 6 10-3 13-2 15-6 16-6 16-7 
30—St. Catharines... occu. cies 32-7 7°3 17-7 4-7 6-2 10-7 12-6 14-3 14-3 14:5 
Sie Hamre, as sic eects dees 35-8 7°38 18-1 4-] 6-1 11-1 12-3 14-9 14-5 14-4 
$2 Brdntlord cat. <b dae soos Meacks: 35:1 |6-7-8 17-1 4.3 5-5 11-7 12-8 14-7 14-4 14-4 
Oo=oGalt. dcetag <& wee Se Ke stags Web Aaiaits 36-2 7-3 18 4-3 6-1 12-4 13-9 14-9 14-4 14-7 
G4 Gaol pli. «a5 os e'eja: oe bustles clateiel 35-2 lee 18-6 4-6 6-3 11-4 13 14-5 14 14-8 
35— Katchenery.a.'. <b'ss 6 wehleddaek 34 6-7 18-4 4-] 5-6 12 12-2 14-6 14-6 14:6 
36—Woodstock....5....c.0ceceeces 32:5 |6-7-7-3 17 4 6-3 11-2 12-2 15 14-5 14-5 
BESO EEACLOLE ate ce oe ops he oe bitte: 31-7 7°3 18-8 4-3 6-8 11-7 13-3 15-1 14.2 15 
SG—=ONGON. = : 54% a's sms sade aetamels 33°4 |6-7-7-3 18-1 4-5 6-1 10-8 12-3 14-8 14-6 14-8 
SO itis) L HOLIES «c/si:s sts eile utreatenes 32:2 17+3-8-7 18-1 4.5 6-4 12-1 13-3 15-3 15-1 14-9 
AQ —-C@hathaiscs.s ob soci bk tices 34-1 6-7 18-2 4.3 5-8 10-8 14-5 14-8 15-6 14-5 
Ai WAN ASOD. aicen si tle sR Brace ks eee 32°6 8-9-3 18-2 4-5 5-9 10-7 13-9 14-6 14-7 15 
42S OTN AS a ala Sin cs Mare oats eos time 39 7-3-8 19-3 4-4 6-7 10-8 12-7 15 15 15 
43—Owen Sound..............2000- 83°8 16-7-7-3 18-1 4-] 5-7 10-4 12-3 15-2 14-7 15 
HA—NiOT LAU BY os> oho, es oe onan. 33°5_ Ws) tatats abe « 5 if 10 12-7 14-6 14-6 14-6 
ADS OUL Vineness bine othe ticles ay ek 84-7 | &-8-7 16-9 5-2 7-7 9-9 15-6 15-3 15-7 15-3 
BB ASOD ALE AL. he ce tcln cetia Bt eae 36-7 8-3 18 5:3 7+2 12-4 14 17-9 17-4 18-1 
47—Timmins...... RE He ieie senor 31-2 He | es a 4-7 6-7 8 12-2 15-2 15-2 15-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32-2 8 18 5-4 8 12 15 15-1 15-7 15-7 
AO mG y MUR IUUL 2 seh. alg eiten the a has 35-1 6 18-8 5-3 5-8 10 Ailey 15-4 15-2 16 
50— Hort William... 0 ce suntan 33°5 6 16-7 5 6 9-8 10-6 14-9 15 15-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 34-5 (237 tT ae 5-2 6-6 11-8 12-7 18-3 18-0 17-6 
5 1-WANTN POS san 3s ks «op otha keine ase 34-2 |6-4-7 18-2 5 6-7 11-4 12-3 17-7 17-4 17-8 
2s Rand Olesen cto ace een DAmnde 1Oe Odden oe chs shore a 5-3 6-4 12-1 13 18-8 18-5 17-4 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 34-5 8-1 29-0 5-0 6-6 19-8 12-2 18-3 18-1 18-4 
Ba— ReEZINa gh nae ssh re cics sme 34 8-8-4 20 4-9 6-5 11-6 12-1 18-3 17-6 17-7 
54—Prince Albert...............e0% 35 8 20 4-8 7-2 8-5 11-6 18-1 18-1 18-1 
HD OASKA COON ns s's bse sete sinters cane 2 33°5 8 19 5-1 6-7 11-5 12 18-1 18-4 19-3 
DO—Moose SAWae ast . wenn gestae as. 35-4 8 21 5:3 5-8 11:5 13 18-6 18-1 18-4 
Alberta (average).....0.............. 34-8 8-6 18-7 5-0 6-6 10-9 10-3 i6-7 18-1 18-9 
$7—Medicine Hat...............-6. 34-6 8-9 21-7 5 6-6 12:5 ilihove 17-5 20-7 19-3 
58—Drumbheller.................... 36-7 8-9 18 5 6-6 aa, 10-2 16-8 18-5 21:5 
H9—Edmonton... oc) as ke cscinds nee 33-5 8 19-8 4-9 6-5 10-2 9-8 15-7 17 17-9 
60—-Caleanyt calc. viene et ponte gree 35 8 15-6 5-1 if 11-1 10 17-2 18-4 18-8 
Gl Wethbridve.s ho. ead oie 34 8-10 18-2 4.8 6-3 9-9 9-7 16-2 16 17-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 36-0 9-5 21-1 5-2 6-7 9-5 9-4 16-6 18-1 19-9 
G2—-VOMIOs oe tcc en ree es 35-7 10 19 5-2 5-7 10-6 9-8 17-5 18-1 18 
63— Nelson isle aiuhcle  pisksrsdeaslatsie eisiotetts 37-5 10 18 5-5 6-3 10-5 11 18 20-4 20-4 
(C7 eeeid Uf 1 RT et Ae OMe len oy eg oR Gh 35 9-3 18-3 4-8 6-4 9-7 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 87-1 |8-3-9-5 23-6 5-2 7-4 8-4 8 15-8 17-9 15-6 
G6——V.ancouvers....2...0 de honcn. 34-5 |8-3-9-5 21-2 5-1 6-3 9 8-7 14-6 15-8 16 
Bi VADLOTIA SC c.f sme cleeah ae une « 36-6 10 24-2 5 7 9 9-2 15-5 15-9 16-3 
NENG IOD 07's. ieee ae see bse mais 85:7 8-9 21-2 5 7-7 9-8 9-8 17-4 18-8 19-3 
69—Princepnupert. tse. s eee een. _ 85-9 10 23-3 5-6 6-4 9-2 9-7 19-1 19-5 19-1 
i Sa See ak ane natant Re Sc SE OS, | Loe eee NUP e GR mmeaey: 6B Ae eg ALS EU Pada dott MB ot es 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1929 . 























Potatoes Apples S 
Seis feos y doe Tok ei. 4. : = 
4 fe 5 2 ros 2 > u 
E 6 & = - 5 Sh 3 B.8 Be a q-- | 
As = ae 39 og oo 2 oS 88 oe “Sate 
>a oO, om o by og & rns oo on a. 
Hea) Ss S S Sp gare] | Ags | See | moe 2.5 Be EES) es) 
4-0 ag = = ee ea] ne 2oON a= oS 3 8. 58 ae Ste 
4 ee el S = Oy ee oo G S19 s Tes oat By ba 
gSs| 32 i ts $2} 85 | Ba |-asa) § gg EES Ae. Eg 
-Q eo) Ay Ay Fy ea) Ay ea oO 5S ©) Ss :é) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-7 7-8 | 1-313 26-7 29-6 21-2 13-7 15-8 19-5 W141 26-5 62-5 42-6 
11-5 8-0 | 1-159 R2°% 28-7 19-1 14-9 15-2 19-1 75-4 26-7 64-1 41-4 
11-6 8 1-232 DEO ot scot 22-5 17-4 15-6 19-7 75 27-4 63-7 45 1 
11-6 8-2 1-325 24-6 25 WH Se. eh 14-2 14-6 18-1 77-5 26 56-5 38-7 | 2 
11-5 7-7 928 18-1 26 19-3 15-3 14-6 18-4 75 27 67 42-5 | 3 
12-3 8-1 1-05 22-9 36-4 16 14-7 14-8 19-8 68-4 26-2 58 87-2 | 4 
10-7 7-8 1:35 25 DOR cds. 15 16 20 75 30 70 47-5 | 5 
a LB 8-1 1-068 21-3 26-8 18-6 12-8 15-6 18-5 81-7 23-4 69-5 37-3 | 6 
9-5 7:5 70 18-2 17°5 21 13-2 12-9 10:0 1) ers ere 25-5 65 Beg ele 
10-8 8-1 802 18-4 30-9 19-8 14-6 14-5 18-4 68-2 26-8 61-2 45-8 
11-3 7-7 857 18-7 31-2 20 14-8 15-2 17-2 70 27-8 60 50 8 
9-9 8 1-00 18:5 35 18-7 14-3 13-3 18-5 60-7 25-7 51-3 40-2] 9 
10-8 8-6 -70 17-9 26-5 20-3 ied 13-7 18 74 26-3 72°2 43 10 
li 8 65 PSR OMR. tae 20 16 ibay¢ QO TO Se, Ante « YASH Weal apie ae ten 50 11 
11-1 8-5 1-171 23°79 32-5 20-1 13-6 16-6 18-1 73°0 26-8 66-8 49-3 
11-8 8-8 1-041 24-2 32 18-6 15-6 15-4 17-2 85-4 24-3 71-7 38-4 }12 
12 9-8 1-29 28-5 82-5 21-2 13-6 19-9 18-3 1 eo Pty, 29 61-7 41-9 |13 
11-6 8-3 1-084 21-8 34-2 23-4 12-8 a 17-5 67-1 26-3 64-8 40-9 |14 
12-3 9-1 1-20 PAD tee Gee te 18-7 13-4 14-9 18-7 (6) 24 (Ee 38-7 |15 
10-3 6-7 1-137 SPATS Oe es HC ae 13 DU RSCT Fe iy ae oe 65 25-7 60 38-6 |16 
9 8 1-50 25 30 17-7 15 18-3 Seria Ice A ote GOSS ale cme aarome es 45 17 
11-1 8-3 1-172 OH eae Ge 20 14 16-7 WAN Ea a, Ee ke TABS eed (eee iikede EM lh 43 18 
11:3 8-9 1-01 20-5 37°8 20-9 12-3 15-9 18-2 82-9 24-3 59°7 37-3 }19 
10-8 8-7 1-104 21-9 28-7 20 12:3 14-9 19 62-5 25 75 39-3 {20 
11-8 8-1 1-152 24-2 29°8 21-9 13-7 15-6 19-8 69-4 26-2 59-8 39-2 
12 8-3 1-24 24 36-8 24 13-7 15 21-3 69-2 28-5 55 41-9 |21 
11-5 8-6 1-29 25 C9 idl iy 13 15 19-3 72°5 26 58°3 41-6 |22 
9-7 9-1 1-18 24-3 32-2 22-5 12-2 15 19 77°5 24-2 58 41-3 |23 
11-1 8-8 1:17 26-1 7 il |r 14-2 14-9 18-7 71°7 26-2 63 38-9 |24 
10-9 7-4 1:06 20-2 35-5 17 13-1 14-7 20 78 +4 27-2 59-6 37-8 |25 
11-7 9 -90 20 GAs olinl Vege ep 13-7 15 ORS Be TES oie eee aa 26 62-5 43-5 |26 
11-9 8-2 994 21-7 30 23 12-5 15-4 19-4 73°8 25-6 59-7 35-6 {27 
11-7 8 967 20-5 28-3 19 13-1 15-2 19-4 68-9 25-5 59-8 37-4 128 
12-8 7-5 1-14 22-9 e8eGule. meee 13-7 16-7 PAU Al Peo Ree ae 25-6 65 39-5 |29 
11-9 7°3 1-29 24-7 Pe fos 18 13-8 14-9 19-2 69-7 gate 54-6 38-2 {30 
12-7 8 95 21-1 35 25 13-4 15-3 TSO ee Lee. 24-5 52 39 = {31 
10-4 8:1 1-03 18-6 VA a Bree a8 ee 13-6 15-2 18-9 67-5 24-6 52-5 37-4 132 
11-2 8 +983 22-4 Ba Fez | Lae Cie 14-6 14-5 19-4 53°3 24-8 61-7 36-5 133 
12-4 8-4 +922 19-8 BATS Tse eg len 12-4 15 19:5 56-5 26-3 52-7 35-8 |34 
11-8 8-7 1-01 21-1 Li nd | eee ORI 13-1 14-7 18-8 59 26-1 62 35-5 135 
10 7 -967 21-5 DAS bell IR eae sn 12-5 13-7 16 63 25 55 34-5 136 
12-8 7-7 1-15 24-8 PAUL) ne ea ans jca § 15-6 20 67:5 24-9 65 39-1 137 
12-1 8-6 -879 18 Deal e Se 12-6 14 19-3 69-5 25-5 65 37-138 
11-7 9-1 937 20°3 Ber akice aes 13-9 14-9 19-8 73°3 27-2 70 37°8 139 
11-1 5:7 95 19-4 SOs 4h Cee 13-7 15-2 19-7 75 26-7 52-7 37-8 |40 
12-9 7-1 1-00 19-1 SO LOe ee han. 13-6 15-4 18-9 73°3 25-7 60 40-7 |41 
12-8 6 -975 20 OS De «oak em 15:3 16 WO eSichee cere hed ts cease 38-3 142 
12-6 7°6 1-23 25-6 PRIS al |e eee 13-1 15-1 20-1 71 27-2 68 38-1 |43 
11-9 7:5 1-21 32 47 (a7 fall IB) ae recy 2 14 16-2 18-6 61-7 26-7 57-7 40 {44 
11-5 10-1 1-46 Sle shee i se 20 14-1 18 21-6 77-6 28 71:7 43-2 145 
13-1 10:3 1-66 SS eine eee 25 16-3 20 21-3 81-8 27-8 67-5 45-7 |46 
11-2 8-7 1-56 OOS OM eat ee 20 12-2 16-5 20 64 25 51-5 41-5 |47 
10 9 1-38 30 30 18 16 19 22°0 75 30 Die Dal sais sak ees 48 
13:1 8-4 1-53 31-8 31-1 21-4 14-4 15-9 22-2 68-1 26-2 60 41-9 |49 
13-1 7:7 1-54 80-4 35 20-2 14:2 15:9 22-7 65-9 27-2 57°5 41 50 
12-6 ql 1-375 24°6 25°0 20-5 13-9 16-7 20-4 71-7 27-9 63-8 44-6 
13 7-1 1-58 31-6 25 21 14-1 16-2 20-7 72 27-8 58 43-3 |51 
12-1 71 11h eazs:6 25 20 13-7 17-2 20 71:3 27-9 69-5 45-8 152 
12:5 7-6) 1-715 SOLS hn. ot cee 23°3 14-2 18-2 22°38 72:9 26-7 65-5 49-4 
12-2 8 1-64 4 Saye ee 25 14-3 17-6 22-5 72:7 27-6 65-7 48-4 153 
12-7 8-2 1-71 SSsaulec ot ec 20 13 20-4 23-1 72-5 27-5 62-5 50-8 |54 
11-8 6-7 1-68 BON each 25 14-7 16-4 21 71:7 25-8 65-8 49-2 |55 
13-3 7-5 1-83 ZN AJ ate Gives tel Fe BR ge 14-7 18-2 22-5 74-7 26 68 49-3 156 
12-8 6-3 | 1-872 34-5 |. ..000. 22°4 13-1 16-5 19-8 W1-7 26-3 64-4 49-2 
13°3 6-1 2-18 lagen aaa Resi 23°7 12-8 17-7 21-2 73°3 27-5 70 52-5 157 
12-5 LOR pd PETS eh OE ao RN Si 25 13-7 16-7 19 75 25-3 65 50»: 58 
13-2 6:4 1-38 PAOD | (Meee 21-8 12-1 16-2 18-9 69 25-7 58 48-1 159 
12-8 6-2 | 2:13 Sin alee fh ce 20 13-6 16-6 20 73 °8 26-8 65-4 48-2 |60 
12-2 6:2 1:54 doy id ee ae 21-7 13-2 15-2 19-7 67:5 26 63-5 47 61 
11-5 6-9 | 1-956 SO Gel et ciug 23-1 12-6 15-4 19-1 71-8 27-2 64-3 49-3 
11-7 7°5 2-144 PAR ce ee Fie 22-3 14-4 16-2 19-4 ANOT 31-9 70 50 62 
11 9-1 2-02 rte 3 Fe ee 25 12-2 15-5 19-5 dh 29 68 52-5 163 
10:3 7 2-432 CA Pio) Se ig 25 13-3 15 20 es 25 61-7 50 ~—«|64 
10:2 6-1 1-53 > bgt SS We Pi 19 12-9 15-6 17-8 69-6 27-3 64-1 45-7 165 
11-6 5:5 1-62 Bg ASS |) AR a th 21-5 12-1 14-7 17-7 62-6 23-7 55-5 44-1 |66 
12-7 6:7 1:95 72D a ee ed 24 11-8 14-7 18-1 71-9 25-5 58-9 47-2 |67 
11-8 6-4 1-79 FLT IC a aoe expert) Be es Game’ 12-9 15-7 20 66-5 28-3 68-2 52-5 168 
12-5 7-1 2-158 OO celess tees 25 11:5 15-5 20-4 78-3 26-7 68 52-5 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 












Sugar = ee 2 al ty 
3 3 ae alleiecostre te is 
@ foe 18) Sl eel ee) ee ds Ee eee 
| Siac | 8 isesl 23 ss | 8 oe : 
Locality om 3 S85] 32 | a 5a 8 | = o 
$8 | 4.[8,|3.|284| o¢}¢o| 23] 2%, | 45 | 88) 88 
$35| eS] of | a5 |see| S| SS] gs | ef | af | Se a8 
ge \Se | €y | Se l8a5| 2 |Se| 82] $s | Be | $2 | Se 
fesiess| Sa] ¢h/858) sx | 28] Sh | ga | $2) su — 4 
6) > o) H |O > na Ay 6) na D < 
-cents | cents | cents| cents|cents| cents |cents| cents | cents | cents | cent 
Dominion (average)....... 4.5 | Y-1| 60-3 | 70-5 | 27-7 15-8] 3-5 | 65- 58-0 | 12-3 6-3 16-376 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7.8 | %-2 | 64-9 | 69-06 | 28-7 13-6 | 3.7 65-1 44-6 13-6 6-8 16-375 
1—Sydney...........06- 7.5 | 7-3 | 63-3 | 66-7 | 27 15-6} 3-4] 70-4] 49 13-3 GaSe he ge a 
2—New Glasgow........ 7.5 | 7-1 | 62-8 | 69-7 | 30 14 3-4] 63-5] 41-4] 14-1 FaGi- 3 ose eT 
3—Ambherst..........00: 7.8 | 7-1 | 66-6 | 69-2 | 27-6 12 4-41 70 35-5 13 6-2 17-50 
4—Halifax.............6. 7.3 | 6-9 | 70-1 | 68-3 | 29 14 3-5 | 58-7] 58 13 7 16-00 
5—Windsor............4. 8-5 Fh 41-60. hal 7B. 180 13:7] 3:8] 66 48-3 15 7-2 16-00 
ee sna eee re 7.9 | 7-1 | 66-5 | 65-2 | 28-6] 12-3] 3-6 61:7 | 35-2 13-1 6-7 16-00 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 7.9 | 6-7|65 | 62-4] 25-7] 15 4 56-7 | 39 13-7 5-9 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7.5 | 6-8 | 62-4 72-4 | 27-5 13-1 | 3-7 65-4 41-8 12-6 6-7 16-560 
8—Moncton...........-- 8 7-3 | 63 74 | 30 13-5 | 3-2 67:8 | 41-3 13-8 6-7 |16-50-17-50g 
9—St.Johbn.............. 7.3 |) Tuy | 63-81). 66-2 1 2ie3 13 445) “Tie Fal 4S 12-7 6-7 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7.6 | 6-9 | 63-3 | 74-4 | 27-8 12-9 | 3-1 62 38 11-2 6-3 16-00 
11—Bathurst............. 7391 Go | 60 . 4 75 25 13 4 60 40 12-5 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-0 | 6-6 | 59-9 | 68-0 | 26-9 14-7 | 3-7 62-8 62-6 10-9 5-8 15-433 
12—Quebec............... 6-8 | 6-3 | 58-7] 71-6 | 26-1 17-3: |. \8-1 63-1 66-7 10-7 6-3 |15-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-6 | 6-9 | 62-5 | 72-3 | 28 14-41 4 61:4 | 60 12-3 6-1 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-9 | 6-6 | 60-4 | 68-6 | 27-8 13-9 | 3-5] 58-9 60 10-9 6-1 |15-75-16-25 
15—Sorel..... Phebe whe Sota 7.1) 6-6 | 55 52 28 16 4-6 71-2 62°5 9-8 5-7 . 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-4] 6 60-5 | 68-7 | 25 13-5 | 3:8 65 61:3 10 5-1 |15-00-15-50 
17—St. John’s............ 6-9 | 6-6 | 63-7 | 71-7 | 26-5 14-2] 4-1] 56-7] 70 12-3 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7.6 17 61:7 | 69-7 | 27-7 | 14-1 | 4 58-6 | 60-7 11-2 5-5 |16-00-16-50 
19—Montreal............. 6-6 | 6-4 | 59-4 | 69-1 | 26-5 15-2] 3-2] 63-5] 62-5 10-7 5-7 16-40 
20—Hiall ce ee 7.2 | 6-9 |57 | 68-4 | 26-6 14 3-3 67 60 10-2 6-1 15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 9-4] 7-4 | 61-7 | 72-3] 26-6] 14:1] 3-4] 66-6] 59-9] 11-3 6-2 15-900 
Pi OMAWAL. . asi cas tees 6-9 | 6-7 | 60:9 | 73-8 | 27-5 {4.97 Seale eee 58-5 11-7 6-8 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7.6 {' BS 39: hae 1-278 13-6 | 4 62 58 11-2 6-5 15-25 
23—Kingston............. 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-2 | 66-9 | 25-7 12-5 | 4-2] 64-3] 67-8] 11-1 6 15-00 
24-——Belleville. .......4.. 7.4| 7-2 | 61-9] 69-1 | 24-5 | 14-1] 3-5] 68-7] 62-8] 11-2 5-8 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-3) 6-9 | 62-7 | 70-7 | 25-5 14 3-2 64-4 53 11-2 6 15-75 
26—Oshawa..........000. 7.51 7 61-7 | 75 | 25 11-8 | 2-9] 65 60 11-2 6 |15-50-16-00 
Fel fe Oo UT We PN Re Be 6-8 | 6:8 | 67 73.8 | 25 15 3-5 62-5 55 11-8 6  |16-00-16-50 
23—DLOTONUG. sence ds 3, <'dhe.ce 6-8 | 6:6 | 63 72 26-5 12-2 | 3-1 67-6 53-2 10-2 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7.1 | 6-9 | 63-4 | 76-2 | 27 Weta) 4307 75 68-3 11 6-3 |18-75-14-25g 
30—St. Catharines....... 7-2 | 6-9 | 63-1] 74-9 | 25-4 13-5 | 3-4] 72-5 | 59-2 10-6 6-3 |14-00-15-00z 
31—Hamilton............ FO A ae 61-1 | 72-4 | 25-4 11:8 | 2-9 69-2 | 55-6 10-6 6-3 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 7-1 | 7-1 | 60-9 | 71-9 | 26 13 3-3] 65-4 65-8 10-3 6-4 |15-00-15°50 
DO GANb ech watch ic ser Pian 74 6:9 | 63-5 | 73 95-4 13.0 13 66 64-8 10 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
BA —AAUOIPH 5 2 iar so os oie 7-2) 7-2] 61-7 | 74-2 | 26-2 13-8 | 3-6 | 74-2| 63-7 9-8 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-8 | 6-7 | 53-3 | 69-3 | 25-4 13 Roe 65 56°7 10-4 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7.5 7.5 | 65 65 95 13 9-4 65 60 10 7 15-50 
37—Stratford............. 7-1 | 6-8 | 61-2 | 70-9 | 25-5 13-8 | 2-9 73:3 53-3 11 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
88=-London, ... vice os sede: 7-3 | 7-2 | 66-5 | 74-5 | 25-6 14:3] 3-2] 70-9] 59-3 10-8 6-1 16-00 - 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 | 7-7 | 65-4 | 72:3 | 26-1 14:4 | 3-3 72-7 | 58-5 11-4 6-5 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-5.| 6-5 | 57-2 | 67-2 | 25-8] 13-8] 3-6] 67-5] 70 11-4 5-3 15-00 
BAG -WIRKSOF 5 aos «+ soul ita 6-810 BG 61S 1 gaee he 26e2 1425) 3-4 67-2 60 10-3 6-3 }15-50-16-00¢ 
AD SALBIA tok cues sows te we 8-6 | 8-6 | 63-3] 70 | 27-7 15 3 75 55 10 7-3 16-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-5 | 7-2 | 68 72-4 | 26-2 13 3°6 67-5 62-5 12-3 6  15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 8 7-51 67 | 73-3 |27-6 15-6 | 4-2 61-7 | 60 13 6-6 16-50 
BORA DEPY aay « «1 6 hate 8-21 7-6] 65 | 74-7 | 30 18-8 | 4 63-3 | 60 15 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt.............0: 8-9 | 8-1 | 64:2 | 74-3 | 31-7 15-4] 3-8 | 64:3 | 53-3 14-5 71 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7-4| 7 152-6] 70 <} 2725 RO Ge es, ae ee By cto Seen 10 5 |18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-1 8-1 | 60 77.5 | 25 16-5 | 3-5 55 67-5 14 7 15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-1 | 7-7 | 53-1 | 71-2 | 30-3 15 3-2} 60-7] 65 11-4 6-6 {17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-6 | 7-4 | 60-8 | 73-6 | 29-5 | 15-5] 3-1 64 60 11-4 6-2 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7.81 7-5 | 59-7 | 70-9 | 30-0] 14-4] 3-4] 63-7 | 54-6] 12-5 6-7 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 8 7-7 | 58-5 | 71-7 | 28-7 14:1] 3-4] 59-8] 53 12-4 6-8 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 755 lhypz--4 CO-S aot Bde? 14-6 | 3-3] 67-5 | 56-2 12-6 6-6 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 8-1| 7-6 | 57-2] 73-6 | 30-0 | 20-6 | 3-2] 68-0) 63-4] 14-5 6-1 23-625 
53—Rogina..........e.0e 7-7 | 7-4 | 59-3 | 74-8 | 29-6 | al9 2-91 %2 62-5 | 14:5 6-1 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-3 | 7-7 150-8 | 74-2 | 30 a22 3-71 66 60 15 Ciel. 2 eee ees 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 | 7-2 157-5 | 70-2 | 31 a21-2| 3-2] 60-8] 61 13-3 5-2 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-6 1) -7-90.)| 61-41. 1 7% 29-2 | a20 3 73-3 70 15 TION AR Reece 
Alberta (average).......... 8-3 | 7-6 | 54-2 | 67-8 | 29-7 19:4 | 3-3] 67-3 62-7 | 14-4 BeQans <2 bum ames 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-3 | 7-7 | 56-7 | 70-8 | 30 a20:-2 | 3-5] 73 74 16 5-4 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-5| 9 |49 | 65-8 | 32-5] 022-5] 3-4 61:7 | 62 15 Gena le weer. 
59—Edmonton........... 7-7 | 7-1 153-7 | 66-6 | 28-4] a18-8] 3-2 67 57-5 14-2 Gr lal. a aeeoee 
RON gary ne os 5 och 8-5 | 7-5 | 59-2 | 67-6 | 28-6 | al7-1] 3-5 | 62-5 | 62-5 12-9 BeTH. 2 ddckeees 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-5 | 6-8 | 52-5 | 68-1 | 29 al8-7 | 3 72:5 | 57-5 14-1 Belw s temmes: ; 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4 | 6-9 | 56-5 | 68-1 | 29-2 | 21-8 | 3-6] 66-4] 61-6] 13-7 ete Seed ie 
62—Fernie................ 8-4 | 8-1] 61-2 | 68-1 | 27-5 | al5 3-4] 75 60 12-5 Sabet: .. top eevee 
63—Nelson............... 7-8 |) 7-4.1| 60 | | 73-5 | 28 a23-3 | 3-7 | 68 67-5 | 15-6 Veg ape Dae ee 
Trail ee 7-7 | 7-21 56-7 | 69-4 | 26-7] 226-7] 3-3] 65 60 13-7 Cee | pa an ee ee 
65—New Westminster....| 6-8 | 6:3]55 | 68 | 29-6] al9 3-6 | 60-4] 58-2 13-3 En inde gh 
. 66—Vancouver........... 6-6 | 6-3 | 53-6 | 61-1 | 27-9 | a19-9 | 3-4 64-3] 54 13 B-Sehe doesaret: 
67—Victoria.............. 7-3 | 6-6 | 58-8 | 66-1 | 29-6 | al9-8 | 3-3] 68-1] 58-3 12-3 Orda, Liaiaee rs 
68—Nanaimo............. z 6-5 | 56-7 | 65-8 | 33 a23:7 | 4:2] 68-7] 60 14-2 TN, ae tee ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-6) 7 50 72-9 | 31-2 | 926-7 | 3-7 61-7 75 15 CoQ Me mone ts 


_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk} 
others $40-$60. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month-to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lapour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 


for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of. the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


SSS 








Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. Mar. 
com- 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 
Al commodities.......... 502 64-0) 127-4) 155-9] 110-0} 97-3} 98-0} 99-4} 102-6] 101-3} 97-3! 97-7 95-7| 96-1 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1) 127-9} 167-0) 103-5} 86-2] 83-7} 89-2] 100-6! 99-9] 96-0] 98-1 90-1) 88-9 
II. Animals and their 
Products........... 74 70-9) 127-1] 145-1] 109-6) 96-0] 95-0} 91-8] 100-3] 103-8] 100-8] 107-0) 108-2 110-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products... 60 58-2) 157-1] 176-6} 96-0) 101-7] 116-9] 117-9] 112-5} 103-1} 93-0} 93-3] 93-2] 99-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper... 44 63-9} 89-1) 154-4) 129-4) 106-3] 113-0) 105-9) 101-6] 100-4] 98-5) 98-8} 98-2] 99-9 
V. Iron and its Pro- ~ 
AUCH Ae ete See 39 68-9) 156-7/ 168-4) 128-0} 104-6] 115-8) 111-0] 104-5} 100-6] 97-5} 94-1] 93-3] 93-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products 15 98-4) 141-9) 135-5) 97-0} 97-3! 95-3) 94-8] 103-9] 103-4) 94-5} 88-6] 95-7] 101-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products. 73 56-8) 82-3} 112-2} 116-6] 107-0) 104-4) 104-1) 100-3] 101-7} 99-2] 94-0] 93-5 93-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Al- : 
lied Products...... 73 63-4) 118-7} 140-5} 117-0} 105-4] 104-4) 102-5) 99-6) 99-9] 99-2] 96-1] 94-4] 94-5 
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the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, etc., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4 ; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





Cloth- Sund-| All 


ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914.... 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918... 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 197 154 162 
June 1919... 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920... 251 166 191 
June 1920... 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.. 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 193 173 175 
June 1921... 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921... 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921... 177 173 161 
Marit1922 76 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922... 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922... 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.. 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924... 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924... 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925... 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 157 166 159 
June 1926... 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 157 166 157 
Jan. 91927... 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927... 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 154 166 155 
May 1927... 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 154 166 155 
July 1927 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 157 166 156 
ay 1928.. 157 166 155 
June 1928 157 166 155 
July 1928 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929 157 166 157 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 19238, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3: 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4: 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 
eas, 1913, 100: 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1928, 
163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly higher, sir- 
loin steak being up from an average of 34.9 
cents per pound in February to 35 cents in 
March; round steak from 29.9 cents per 
pound in February to 30 cents in March; and 
shoulder roast from 21.7 cents per pound in 
February to 21.8 cents in March. Veal was 
higher in most localities, being up from an 
average of 24.3 cents per pound in February 
to 24.9 cents in March. Fresh pork advanced 
from an average price of 27.5 cents per pound 
to 28 cents. Bacon and ham showed little 
change. Lard was down from an average of 
22.5 cents per pound in«February to 22.2 
~ cents in March. 

Eggs advanced, fresh averaging 51.3 cents 
per dozen in March, as compared with 49.7 
cents in February and 60.2 cents in January, 
and cooking averaging 44.7 cents per dozen 
in March, 41.4 cents in February and 48.4 
cents in January. Prices for the most part 
were lower in the Maritime Provinces but in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Western Provinces 
showed an increase. Milk was unchanged at 
an average price of 12.5 cents per quart. 
Butter was slightly ‘higher, dairy averaging 
44.5 cents per pound in March, as compared 
with 44 cents in February, and creamery aver- 
aging 49 cents per pound in March and 48.3 
cents in February. 

Bread, soda biscuits, flour and rolled oats 
were practically unchanged in the average. 
Beans rose from an average price of 11.1 


cents per pound in February to 11.7 cents 
in March. Higher prices were reported from 
most localities. Onions were also higher, 
averaging 7.8 cents per pound in March, as 
compared with 7.5 cents in February. Pota- 
toes were unchanged at an average price of 
$1.31 per ninety pounds. Higher prices were 
reported from most localities in the western 
provinces but these were offset by declines in 
the eastern provinces. Evaporated apples 
were slightly higher averaging 21.2 cents per 
pound. Jam was slightly lower at 71.1 cents 
yer four-pound tin. Granulated sugar was 
down from an average price of 7.6 cents per 
pound in February to 7.5 cents in March. 
Tea and coffee were slightly lower, the former 
averaging 70.5 cents per pound and the latter 
60.3 cents. Coal prices showed little change, 
anthracite averaging $16.38 per ton and bitum- 
inous $10.11. Increases in rent were reported 
from Woodstock and Victoria. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to slightly lower levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port ‘Arthur basis averaging 
$1.269 per bushel, as compared with $1.278. 
The high price for the month was $1.30, 
reached on the 12th, and the low $1.224, 
reached on the 26th. Coarse grains followed 
the movement in- wheat, western barley being 
down from 773 cents per bushel to 74% cents; 
western oats from 73+ cents per bushel to 
644 cents, rye from $1.124 per bushel to $1.09; 
and American corn from $1.11 per bushel to 
$1.094. Flaxseed rose from $2.043 per bushel 
to $2.073. Flour was slightly higher, being 
up from $7.50 per barrel to $7.60. Rolled oats 
declined from $4.05 per ninety-pound bag to 
$3.85. Bran fell from $34.25 per ton to $33.62 
and shorts from $35.50 per ton to $35.09. 
Sugar prices continued toward lower levels, 
raw at New York being down from $1.96% 
per hundred to $1933 and granulated at 
Montreal from $5.82 per hundred to $5.223. 
Coffee at Toronto was slightly higher at 294 
cents per pound. Oranges were down from 
$4.97 per case to $4.34. Evaporated apples 
advanced from 163 cents per pound to 18 
cents. The price of potatoes continued toward 
lower levels, Quebec grades at Montreal be- 
ing down from 82 cents per ninety pounds to 
73 cents and New Brunswick grades at St. 
John from 85 cents per hundred pounds to 
782 cents. Turpentine was down from 91 
cents per gallon to 90$ cents and rosin from 
$14 per barrel to $1225. Good steers at 
Toronto advanced from $927 per hundred 
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pounds to $9.40 and at Winnipeg from $8.20 
per hundred pounds to $8.62. Veal calves 
rose from $15.49 per hundred pounds to $15.97. 
Hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.08 per 
hundred pounds to $11.79 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.07 per hundred pounds to $10.97. 
Dressed pork at Toronto advanced from 17 
cents per pound to 174 cents and at Mont- 
real from 184 cents per pound to 19 cents. 
In butter prices creamery prints at Montreal 
advanced from 438.9 cents per pound in Feb- 
ruary to 45.4 cents in March and at Toronto 
from 44.7 cents per pound in February to 
45.9 cents in March. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
declined from 49% cents per dozen to 47} 
cents and at Toronto from 47.9 cents per 


dozen to 4384 cents. Beef hides were down 
from 14-154 cents per pound to 13-144 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York advanced from an 
average price of 20.2 cents per pound in 
February to 21.2 cents in March. Raw silk 
at New York rose from $5.45 per pound te 
$5.65. Raw wool declined from 32-34 cents 
per pound to 30-33 cents. In non-ferrous 
metals copper rose from $19.64 per hundred 
pounds to $22.93; copper sheets from 314 
cents per pound to 324 cents; copper wire 
from 223 cents per pound to 254 cents; lead 
from $6.58 per hundred pounds to $7.174; 
zine from $7.30 per hundred pounds to $7.37; 
and silver from 56.2 cents per ounce to 56.35 
cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to movements of prices in Great Britain 
and other countries. The index numbers of 
retail prices are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1913=100, was 138-4 
for February, an advance of 0-1 per cent over 
January. Food advanced 0-8 per cent with 
advances in all groups. Industrial materials 
declined 0°4 per cent, declines in textiles and 
miscellaneous materials being partly counter- 
acted by advances in metals and minerals. 

The Economist index number has recently 
been revised. The new index number is on 
the base 1927=100, the number of commodities 
has been increased to 58 and the geometric 
average is used. The new series has been cal- 
culated from January, 1924, and is substituted 


- for the old index number in the accompanying 


table of index numbers of wholesale prices. 
The index number for February, on the base 
1927=100 was 95:6, a rise of about one per 
cent, due chiefly to an advance in cereals and 
meat and also in minerals; on the other hand, 
textiles and “other foods” declined. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 120-1 at the end of February, an 
‘advance of 2:6 per cent. Foodstuffs rose 3-2 
per cent, due largely to seasonal advances. In- 
dustrial materials advanced 2°5 per cent with 
advances in all groups, the most notable being 
_in lead and copper and in timber, leather and 
olive oil. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 166 at March 1, an advance of one 
point over the previous month. The Ministry 
of Labour Gazette states—“This advance, un- 
usual at this season of the year, was due to 
the widespread severe frost, which restricted 
the movement into consumption of some food- 
stuffs, and resulted in higher average prices of 
bacon, fish and potatoes, among the articles 
included in these statistics, and largely delayed 
the seasonal fall in the prices of eggs.” Rent, 
clothing, fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Austria 


Whoresate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914=100, was 133 
for March as compared with 130 for February. 
Food advanced 3 points and industrial mate- 
rials 4 points. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base, prices in gold, July, 1914—100, 
was 110 for March, as compared with 111 for 
February. The decline was due to a fall in 
food prices. Heat and light advanced and 
other groups were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139-3 for February, an advance of 
0-3 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts rose 1-7 per cent with advances in all 
groups, the principal one being in foods of 
animal origin; provisions advanced one per 
cent. The group “all raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods” rose 9°3 cent. In this 

(Continued on page 452) 
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(Continued from page 445) 
group, rubber advanced 18-8 per cent, metals 
other than iron 4:2 per cent, while skins and 
leather declined 5-3 per cent; other items in 
this group and manufactured goods showed 
only slight variations. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-1914= 
100, was 154-4 for February, an advance of 0-8 
per cent. Food advanced 1:6 per cent and 
other groups varied only slightly. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Pricts—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911—1000, was 1760 for 
December, as compared with 1735 for Novem- 
ber. There were advances in jute, leather, 
etc., agricultural products, etc., dairy produce 
and building materials; declines were noted 
in groceries and meat; metals and coal were 
unchanged. 

New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Government Statistician, on the base 1909- 
1918=1000, was 1554 for January as compared 
with 1573 for December. This decline was 
largely due to a fall of 10-2 per cent in agri- 
cultural produce. ; 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of. 


the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96:7 in February, a decline of 


0-5 per cent from January. Farm products, 
foods, hides and leather products, textile pro- 
ducts, fuel and lighting and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts all declined, while small advances were 
noted in metals and metal products, building 
materials and chemicals and drugs; house- 
furnishing goods were unchanged. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 146-5 for March, showing little 
change from February. Food products and 
miscellaneous commodities declined and metals 
advanced, while other groups varied very little 
from the previous month. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.- 
8691 at April 1, a decline of ont per cent. 
from the previous month. The most notable 
declines were in hides and leather and in mis- 
cellaneous commodities, the latter due to lower 
prices for rubber. Other groups which de- 
clined were: breadstuffs, provisions, fruits, tex- 
tiles, coal and coke, oils and naval stores. Two 
groups advanced, metals (due to a sharp rise 
in copper prices) and live stock. Two other 
groups, building materials and chemicals and 
drugs showed no change. 

Cost or Livina——The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 161-0 for February, 
an advance of 0-1 per cent for the month. 
Clothing advanced 0-7 per cent; the other 
groups were practically unchanged. 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIES IN 
UNITED STATES 


Massachusetts Manufacturing Industries 

The average yearly earnings per employee in 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts 
from 1913 to 1927, and the average number of 
workers employed, are shown in the following 
figures taken from a recent press release of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labour and In- 
dustries and printed in the Monthly Labour 
Review (US. Dept. of Labour), March, 1929. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVER- 


AGE YEARLY EARNINGS, IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1927 








Average Average 

Year number of yearly 

employees | earnings 
$ ets. 
I EE CaS rt ee a ee 616, 927 569 43 
LD A SoS es SAP a ey ee 606, 698 562 57 
LED Shen te do arsiete baton cate oaleotel: 596, 348 580 61 
TDUG Eee hee oesdapte tocintes SREB ron cet 682, 621 656 23 
OUTS tae tics oaraybenr iia ate Boe Weloa ten ae 708,421 758 23 
DUS de actak, ie seen cers oe oleae bee tee 719,210 944 65 
DOU anatieatee a strane tee sumka cst ok 713, 836 1,073 95 
LO ZOE Gee ike ttels alate Cet oh semis aa elk 695, 832 1,280 74 
1 2 Meee Se areks avotdia ecko « RRL eas 579,071 1,107 57 
DAZE k SU eet cs lee res. tae ence, Sree ae 612, 682 1,106 73 
UMass are aaa ra Pak peat or a 667, 443 1,197 65 
LOTS SE cll: SRR RA ee PMP sat, RVR 589,364 1,207, 76 
UL GOERS 5 SME ae Aen Rete Rea 591, 438 1,210 87 
HO Z Ore reteetaas miseera waeeiarls cotek oe 602, 343 1,225 56 
LOZ EN coment eA oom ne eer ee Ate 577, 463 1,220 88 


International Typographical Union 

The following data regarding average annual 
earnings of members of the International 
Typographical Union from 1909 to 1927 are 
taken from “Facts concerning the International 
Typographical Union,” published at Minne- 
apohs, 1928, and reprinted in the same issue of 
the Monthly Labour Review. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEMBERS OF 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
1909 TO 1927 








: Average Average 

Year ending annual Year ending annual 

May 31— earnings May 31— earnings 
De reCts. $= ets. 
1Q0 QR airs ey. istshcs S97 OO st OHO. c2 eek. eee 1,264 88 
1Q1OA. Sees. ee 903. 00 O20 oh er eee. 1,615 25 
191T so eee O74 OO AlOQh. es. ee 1,909 03 
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TOUS Reese tetas 1023000 el O 2s ceareny) eee 1,919 23 
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TDL Se ie vec. ere POSTS T1026... ie aaikers aac 2,325 41 
TODS omens concer srs URO86243) | 1927 od 0 ccd ici on 2,328 71 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1925-28 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural correspondents 
throughout Canada information as to the 
wages of employees on farms in Canada dur- 
ing the year just ended. The figures so se- 
cured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February 
of the following year. Tables of these figures 
have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as supple- 
ments to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1925, to 1929, inclusive, the first of these 


1.—Average wages per month of Farm Help in Canata, 
as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-28 





month in 











Provinces 





Wages and 
Board 
Wages and 
Board 





Nova Scotiai ie 202. *1925 56 


New Brunswick............ 


*Averages unweighted. 


giving figures back to 1914. The accompany- 
ing table includes figures taken from the issue 
of the Bulletin for February, 1929, for the 
years 1926, 1927 and 1928, the unweighted 
figures for 1925 being also included. The 
averages for these years have been weighted 
according to the population in each district, 
whereas for the years prior to 1926 the figures 
were not so weighted. The weighting has re- 
sulted in slight differences in the averages, 
being a dollar or two dollars per month in 
some cases. 


ii.—Average wages per year of Farm Help in Canada, as 
estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-28 





ae Se eee 














Males Females 

Provinces a 
au 
Eien) 

= 

$ 

Cand a wre eather ees *1925 462 
1926 455 
1927 467 
1928 476 
Prince Edward Island......*1925 313 
1296 326 
1927 334 
1928 355 
Nova Seotiat ieee. ht *1925 360 
1926] : 369 
1927 340 
1928 363 
New Brunswick............ *1925 361 
1926 319 
1927 347 
1928 BYE 
Quebecheyeehis..c ate ates *1925 331 
1926 326 
1927 329 
1928 348 
Ontariol ss. cots wo see das te *1925 409 
1926 419 
1927 445 
1928 453 
Manitoba. tcenwnciccn eames *1925 436 
1926 438 
1927 439 
1928 451 
Saskatchewan............-- *1925 491 
1926 498 
1927 496 
1928 499 
AT DOLT Ress cactheratee cin ee nate *1925 521 
1926 520 
1927 250) 544 
1928 262| 542 
British Columbia.......... *1925 232) 514 
1926 254| 532 
1927 256) 556 
1928 268) 588 


*A verages unweighted. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of. cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Products 


MontreAL, QuresEc.—MontreaL Fur Manv- 
FACTURERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION AND 
THE JOINT Boarp oF THE FurRIERS’ Un- 
IONS or Montrear, Locars Nos. 66 AND 
67 OF THE INTERNATIONAL FuR WoRKERS’ 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 29, 
1929, to January 31, 1931. One month before 
the expiration of the agreement, the concilia- 
tion committee is to meet to discuss its renewal 
or revision. 

A permanent conciliation committee to be 
formed consisting of five representatives 
(named in the agreement) of each party. Any 
vacancy on this committee can only be filled 
by a person who has been engaged as fur 
manufacturer or fur worker in Montreal con- 
tinuously for three years. 

No discrimination to be shown union em- 
ployees. Open shop to be maintained. 

Hours: 44 per week ending at noon on Sat- 
urday. : 

Overtime: time and one-half employees to re- 


ceive pay for legal holidays, and if they work 


on these holidays, they are to receive time and 
one-half in addition to the regular pay. No 
overtime to be worked in the months of April 
to August inclusive. No employee to work 
overtime in any factory or shop other than 
the one in which employed during the day. 

No work to be done by workers in their 
homes. No contracting or sub-contracting per- 
mitted inside the factory. Employers not to 
send any work to any place where conditions 
inferior to those covered by the agreement pre- 
vail. The principle of equal division of work 
to be observed as far as possible. 

Wages: no wage schedule is mentioned in the 
agreement, but it is provided that if at any 
time the union considers that the working 
or wage condition in any shop is not equal 
to the general average of the Association shops, 
a meeting of the conciliation committee may 
be called and the Manufacturers’ Association 
side of the committee agree to investigate such 


conditions, and if unsatisfactory, to use their 
influence to endeavour to adjust same. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the term 
of the agreement, but all disputes to be dealt 
with by the conciliation committee. Employees 
are not to work on any materials, the property 
of firms whose employees are on strike. i 

The maintenance of proper sanitary condi- 
tions and the observance of laws relating to fire 
protection and all other labour laws to be 
considered a part of the agreement. ; 

No individual agreements to be made with 
union employees that are in contravention to 
this agreement, nor shall cash or other form 
of security be accepted from any union em- 
ployee. 


Construciion: Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MantropA—TuHeE ExectricaL Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE-~ WINNIPEG 
Bumpers’ XCHANGE AND THE IJNTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorkK- 
ERS, Loca No. 4365. : 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1929, to February 28, 1930. 

Wages per hour: job foreman, $1.20, journey- 
men wiremen, $1.10; apprentices: Ist year, 25 
to 40 cents, 2nd year, 40 to 50 cents, 3rd 
year, 50 to 60 cents; 4th years, 70 cents. 

A journeyman is one who has had four years 
or more experience at one or more branches 
of the trade. A journeyman having charge of 
four or more. men on jobs lasting a week or 
more shall be considered a job foreman. 

An apprentice is one who has had less than 
four years’ experience at the trade. Not more 
than one apprentice to one journeyman on work 
connected with all outside jobs. - 

The other clauses of this agreement are the 
same as in the agreement previously in force 
which was summarized in the LABOR GAZETTE 
for June, 1926. 


WINNIPEG, MaAnrropa—Master PAINTERS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS AND DercorATORS, PAPERHANGERS AND 
Guaziers, Locan No. 739. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1929, to February 28, 1931. Both parties agree 
to meet during January prior to the expiration 
of the agreement to formulate a new one. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for September, 1928, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: ° , 

Any eight hours may be worked in the 
twenty-four hour day at the regular rate of 
wage, such working time to be continuous. 

Wages per hour: from March 1, 1929, to 
March 1, 1930, 90 cents; from March 1, 1930, 
to March J, 1981, 95 cents. 


Victorta, BririsH CoLtuMBrA.—VIcToRIA ELEc- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WorKERS, Locat No. 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1929, until 120 days’ notice of termination or 


es 


Aprin, 1929 


change is given by either party. If either 
party violates any of the covenants of the 
agreement, the agreement may be cancelled 
without notice by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, the union agreeing to provide competent 
journeymen. Union members are not allowed 
to work with non-union workmen of any craft 
except under instruction of the executive of 
the union. 

The union covenants and agrees: 

“That they will themselves or through their 
association with other building trades unions, 
effectively prevent any electrical construction 
or work being carried out within the juris- 
diction of Local No. 230 by anyone who has 
not signed this agreement. 

“That this agreement nor any agreement will 
be entered into by Local No. 230 with any 
person, firm or corporation who has not been 
regularly carrying on an electrical business 
within the jurisdiction of Local No. 230 as a 
licensed electrical contractor for a period of 
six months previous to the date of the agree- 
ment.” 

Hours 8 per day: a 44-hour week. Shift work 
to be permitted only in cases of necessity; men 
on night or shift work to be paid for eight 
hours for working a seven and a half hour 
night shift. ~ 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. on first five 
days of week, time and one-half all other over- 
time, double time. 

Wages of journeymen electrical workers: $1 
per hour, except on jobs already under contract 
for which tenders are in. 

Wages of apprentices: 40 cents per hour for 
2nd year, 50 cents for 3rd year, and 624 cents 
for 4th year. 

Not more than one apprentice to one journey- 
man. Apprentices to work only under super- 
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vision of a journeyman. A journeyman is an 
electrician fully qualified to carry out any elec- 
trical work to the satisfaction of the contractor, 
and shall produce proof of examination for 
journeyman’s ecard if asked. 

For work out of town, fare to be paid by 
employers. No maintenance man to do con- 
struction work. 

No stoppage of work by either party until 
the dispute has been considered and _ investi- 
gated by both parties. If unable to agree, a 
board of conciliation to be chosen composed of 
three representatives of each party, to settle 
the dispute. In the event of a strike of other 


‘building trades, the electrical workers will not 


stop work without giving 48 hours’ notice. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Vancouver, British CoLtumMsIiA—THE SHIP- 
PING FEDERATION OF BriITISH COLUMBIA 
AND THE VANCOUVER AND District WATER- 
FRONT WorKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This agreement, which is in effect from De- 
cember 1, 1924, to December 1, 1929, and 
which was summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE 
for April, 1925, provides that the wage schedule 
may be revised by a joint committee in any 
year. This schedule was revised on December 
1, 1925, and a summary was published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for February, 1926. 

Effective from December 1, 1928, an increase 
in wages was agreed on as follows: 

Dock men from 80 cents to 83 cents per hour 
straight time, and $1.20 to $1.25 per hour over- 
time; ship men from 84 to 87 cents per hour 
straight time, and from $1.26 to $1.30 per hour 
overtime. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended Apmil 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 


82145—7 


the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” conditions. Following is the text of the 


General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
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for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular hy any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contraets for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 


perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been: 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade ” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract 1s being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
Clause or schedule inserted in his contract. for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
ef contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract, 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
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be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the. Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made‘is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. — 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and, the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned:— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a twin-screw ice-breaker 
for service in River St. Lawrence. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., 248 McCord St., Montreal. 
Date of contract, January 16, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $759,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a twin-screw ice-breaker for 
service in Hudson Strait. Name of contrac- 
tors, Halifax ‘Shipyards, Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, November 8, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $1,220,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Alterations and additions to R.C.N. Bar- 
racks, Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 
The Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, March 1, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $4,852. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Completion of Mooring Tower at Montreal 
Air Harbour. Name of contractors, Munn & 
Shea, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February, 1929. Amount of contract, $43,009. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: | Hours 








Not less than | per day 
@onerete mixers tio. Hae cesses $0 40 per hour 10 
Gongrete layershascs. Saetion srs oes 0 35 - 10 
Coneérete finishets... S4.f.-. 3 sce. 0 65 sf 9 
MiasGns ieee haste en eR Abel scenes Dy 51DF easel? 8 and 9 
Bricklayerss. cc ¢0bi.motde sine ots Los mie fF 8 and 9 
Carpentenre ius socio: eitce iene ai 0 75 sO 9 
JOMMCRSs oa dete. ae ree Red Sek 0 75 § 9 
Sheet metal workers............-. 0 75 “ 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel)......... 0 60 ef 9 
Lathers (metal).).). oe tear a sac 1 00 56 8 
Plasterers... chee oe ee hee ote 112% ch 8 
Painters and glaziers............. 0 70 s 9 
Plumbers ieee se eee oasis 0 85 “4 8 
Plasterers’ helpers....... 0 50 s 9 
Dib OUNCES kre) eee nee he Oe 0 35 ss 10 
Carters (single team)............ 0 50 “ 10 
Teamsters (double team)......-. 0 70 “ 10 
Motor truck drivers............- 22 00 to $25 00 

per week 
RUUeP Ors. cry enue ceases seer sakes 1 00 per hour 8 
Genientimasonsitey. a0 tke Ree th 12sas 8 
Tinsmithssuacuie cebed cs Aes 0 75 < 9 





Construction of timber revetments and pile 
foundations for a grain elevator at Prescott, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Thunder Bay 
Harbour Improvement Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $496,379.69. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates of wages:| Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour Not less than | per day 





Pile driver engineer............. $0 75 per hour 10 
“ boommen.. 200i ats, 0 50 sf 10 
— bridgeman........... 0 50 « 10 
uy GTEmAOne so .c<.t Me scoh 0 50 Soo 10 
ee TaboOurersinu. oecuclrre i 0 40 is 10 
Common labourers..........+++: 0 35 re 10 
Carters, horse and cart.......... 5 00 per day 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon..... 7 00 vy 10 





Construction of 3,500 ft. of bank protection 
at Nicomen Island, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, W. R. Jaynes Co., New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $32,480. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


eo eeoSsSsSSsSsSS90m > 





Rates of wages:| Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour Notiaettunn. lcpob aay 


aetthrelee es SS a ele eA SS Se Rees * 
Pile driver foreman............-- $10 00 per day 8 
‘ GUMINGET oa fe. aiee =| eles 9 00 ss 8 
“6 DoOOmmMIaNY «ae ates ose 8 00 A 8 
es bridgeman.=...... 0+. 8 00 s 8 
4 TTA A eee We ges Pores 8 00 Jy 8 
“is finernen, ...-oe ses 5 50 on 8 
TA DOULENS rc pore ee ane 3 wate ete 4 00 “ 8 


BsE, OUT OTS «o's one et nn 
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Interior finish and fittings in Laboratory 
Building, Fuel Testing Plant, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Alexander I. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Jan. 8, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $37,991. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates of wages:} Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour Not lose than | cer nae 
Bricklayersieont Sees eee eee $1 20 per hour 8 
Plasterers 7a teres cork: we 1 00 4 8 
Marble setterster tite 222 2. 8 1 20 ¢ 8 
CTTAZZO Worke®s.......00.00000. 0575 KS 8 
Structural steel workers.......... 0 80 sf 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 0 95 ff 8 
Carpenters and joiners........... 0 85 4) 8 
Sheet metal workers............. OP STS SRE 8 
atherssanetal) cine. & ah 75 e 8 
PMlectricianse stan, tease aces 0 80 e 8 
Painters and glaziers............. 0 65 se 8 
Cement finishers................. 0 75 “ 8 
Conerete workers................ 0 45 bs 8 

Ta boOuners sratct.c yee Rae 0 45 ee 8-10 

+ Driver, with horse and cart..... 0 70 My 8-10 

st with team and wagon...| 1 00 rf 8-10 





Repairs to the Customs Examining Ware- 
house at Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
J. B. Jinchereau & Fils, Inc., Quebec. Date 
of contract, March 18, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,660. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Hours 


Trade.or Class of Labour ee of wages: 


ot less than 


Concrete workers............ 
Stone: masonses nak jaccke. - 


iBricklavers..- sce eee 0 90 7 9 rs 
Structural steel workers..... 0 65 ss 55 hour week 
Carpenters and joiners....... 0 55 ss 9 hour day 
Sheet metal workers......... 0 50 fe 55 hour week 
Lathers:) seb ate oo ee 3 00 per M 
Plasterers f;sanie i ses Ieee. 6 0 85 per hour | 9 hour day 
Painters and glaziers......... 50 9 es 
Plumbers and steamfitters..| 0 55 sé 55 hour week 
Mlectricians#s0-t a ee. oe. o. 55 se 15) ss 
Inabourens:. 23420)... Geemee 0 35 sf 9 hour day 
Driver, 1 horse and cart....} 0 60 eS 10 o 

es 2 horses and wagon.| 0 80 ‘A 10 : 





Construction of two ice-breakers in con- 
crete at Varennes, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Joseph Trudeau and J. A. Bourbonnais, 
Vaudreuil, P.Q. Date of contract, October, 
18, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,131.60. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a protection wall at Varen- 
nes, P.Q. Name of contractors, Joseph Trud- 
eau and J. A. Bourbonnais, Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 18, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $21,650. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Replacement of wharf at Gray Creek, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Alex. R. McGregor, Nel- 


son, B.C. Date of contract, Jan. 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,402.88. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging channels in Richelieu River at 
Sorel and St. Ours, P.Q. Name of. contrac- 
tors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Ltée., Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 11, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $96,904.34. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of a wharf at Louisville, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Farley & Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $15,37226. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the eon- 
tract. 

Dredging at breakwater extension at St. 
Francis Harbour, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $10,312.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of a passenger ele- 
vator, Western Departmental Block, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, OtisFensom Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, Feb. 28, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$8,330. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Trans- 
cona, Man. Name of contractors, Fraser & 
MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, March 7, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$20,827. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of a passenger ele- 
vator in Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractors, Turnbull Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Feb. 
20, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,815. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Supply and installation of electric wiring 
and fittings in the Hull, P.Q., Post Office. 
Name of contractors, the Marchand Electrical 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 
12, 1929. Amount of contract, $979. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building at Buc- 
touche, N.B. Name of contractor, J oseph S. 
Roy, Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, Feb. 
11, 1929. Amount of contract, $24,880. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an horticultural building at 
the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Arthur W. Clark and Norman 
O. Cuthbertson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February, 1929. Amount of contract, 
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$33,850. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Alterations, renovations and additions to the 
Agricultural Building at Sackville, N.B. Name 
of contractor, John S. Parker, Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, Feb. 13, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $10,290. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Fittings in the Customs Examining Ware- 
house at Oshawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Daniel J. Riordan, Oshawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 8, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$2,500. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Fittings in Postal Station “B,”’ Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Munn & Shea, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 27, 
1929. Amount of contract, $3,150. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Additional fittings in the Armoury, Winni- 
peg, Man. Name of contractor, Robert N. 
Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
January, 1929. Amount of contract, $12,116- 
28. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and erection of entire superstructure 
of a double leaf rolling lift bascule bridge over 
Welland Ship Canal at C.N.R. main crossing, 
known as Bridge No. 6, including the ap- 
proach spans, the signal system both on and 
off the bridge and the removal of spans of 
temporary division bridge. Name of con- 
tractors, Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, March 4, 1929. 


Amount of contract, approximately $514,572. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one twin span 
electric operated turntable, 100 feet long, com- 
plete with two tractors, etc., at Edmundston, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 26, 1928. Amount of contract, $26,000. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Supply and erection of steel works and 
machinery for new aprons at Point Tupper 
and Mulgrave Ferry Landings, NS. Name 
of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 18, 
1929. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
orders 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 638 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

BEC ee ee ire ea Rots is a tasjare Seanolonausts 1,237 83 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOTING, CLG F525 5h tae hostels ol eset tiads nabs ale toons 4,484 21 
Stamping pads, ink, ete. .)...0+2.- 9 «sees es ser 428 76 
Bae fittings ys ; Ser racne ccc cae a citae we tice weletevenna ais 1,589 69 
Scales eis eacpt inns empeeitittie Ceeiecs o titite 2 iso etches 97 64 





Rural Exodus in Southwestern France 


A report recently presented to the French 
National Labour Council on the agricultural 
situation in the South-West of France states 
that the rural exodus from this area can 
scarcely be paralleled in Europe. Between 
1911 and 1921 the eighteen departments cus- 
tomarily grouped as the south-west region lost 
538,000 inhabitants of French nationality. Since 
the war great efforts have been made at re- 
settlement, both by bringing French citizens 
from other parts of France, and by regulating 
the stream of alien settlers flowing mainly 
from Spain and Italy. 

The movement to resettle nationals has been 
furthered by the government, who have given 
grants to cover the cost of moving, in whole 
or in part. The settlers came from Brittany, 
where there was an agricultural crisis in 1920; 


farms could not be obtained in tenancy, and 
there was so much pressure of population upon 
the land that many families contemplated 
emigrating to Canada. The Minister of Agri- 
culture intervened, with the help of the agri- 
cultural organizations, and the result was that 
by February, 1927, 350 families from Brittany, 
making up 3,000 persons, had been settled in 
the Dordogne. 





The Ontario Motor League and the Ontario 
Safety League are offering prizes to school 
children in Ontario for essays on “What can I 
do to prevent highway accidents.” The con- 
test will close on May 6. Particulars may be 
had by addressing: Safety Contest, Ontario 
Safety League, Metropolitan Building, Tor- 
onto 2. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Province has Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Marketing 


In the case Rex versus Chung Chuck (Bri- 
tish Columbia) reported in the Laspour Ga- 
zerTE, January, 1929, page 112, the accused 
subsequently appealed in the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal from the refusal by 
Mr. Justice Murphy, of his application for 
habeas corpus, the decision of the lower 
court being affirmed. The accused had been 
convicted on the charge of marketing 
potatoes without having obtained permission 
to do so from the Mainland Potato Commit- 
tee of Direction as required by the Produce 
Marketing Act (Statutes of British Colum- 
bia, 1926-7, chapter 54). The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was to the effect that a 
province may, by reason of the powers 
granted to it under secticn 92 of the British 
North America Act to legislate with regard 
to property and civil rights, regulate the 
marketing of merchandise within the pro- 
vince and in so doing does not infringe the 
Dominion’s power under section 91 either 
to regulate trade and commerce, or to legis- 
late with regard to criminal law, and such 
legislation does not impinge on the ground 
covered by section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
as that section only deals with undue and 
unreasonable restraint of trade. Nor is such 
legislation invalidated by reason of the fact 
that it affects the rights of traders without 
the province in dealing with traders within 
the province. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in giving judg- 
ment said :— 

“The question in this appeal depends for 
its decision upon whether the Produce Mar- 
keting Act, 1926-27 (B.C.), c. 54, of the 
province, which admittedly attempts to regu- 
late trade and commerce in its narrow sense, 
is an infringement of the Canadian parlia- 
ment’s undoubted power to regulate trade 
and commerce in its widest sense, viz., the 
general regulation of trade and commerce 
affecting the whole Dominion or of inter- 
provincial trade, as it is called in Ortizens Ins. 
Co. v. Parsons (1881), 7 App. Cas. 93. 

“Regulation of particular trades cr callings 
by provincial legislation is permitted if it 
falls short of such infringement, and the 
question whether it does or does not is, I 
think, a question of fact, being the question 
whether or not it wnduly trenches upon the 
powers of the Dominion Parliament to regu- 
late trade and commerce in the sense above 
referred to. It is a question to be determined 
by the Court in the light of the facts and 
circumstances of the case. 


“Tt is not in dispute that the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables in the localities. to 
which the Aict applies, was greatly in need 
of regulating, and that it was to provide for 
that need that the Act was passed. It estab- 
lished a committee of direction and gave 
them power im effect to dispose of the 
grower’s produce as in their judgment the 
circumstances from time to time demand, 
and at prices fixed from time to time by 
them. These powers were granted with the 
evident intention of benefiting the growers 
by finding and stabilizing markets and pre- 
venting serious losses to them. I therefore 


do not think the Act interferes unduly with 


the general course of trade throughout the 
Dominion or goes the length of professing 
to regulate imterprovincial trade. It was 
intended to be a good marketing Act and 
was passed with bona fide intention of curing 
bad marketing conditions. 

“The transaction complained of in Rex v. 
Chung Chuck, (1928) 4 D.L.R. 659, 50 Can. 
C.C. 235, was the marketing of produce with 
a person residing here. Murphy, J., in a 
very able judgment disposed of that case by 
affirming the conviction of the accused. He 
did not deal with marketing outside the pro- 
vince. In the other three eases the goods 
were marketed in the province of Alberta, 
and Gregory, J.. and Macdonald, J., in Rex 
v. Wong Kit (1928), 50 Can. C.C. 257, af- 
firmed, in the respective cases before each, 
the acquittal of the accused though not ques- 
tioning the correctness of the decision in 
Chung Chuck’s case; they held that the 
legislature did not contemplate the applica- 
tion of the Act to transactions where one of 
the contractors resided in the province. and 
the other in other parts of the Dominion. It 
follows from what I have said above that I 
am of the opinion that the Act was éntra 
vires, the grower being here. The accused 
Chung Chuck was properly convicted.”—Rex 
versus Chung Chuck (British Columbia), 
1929, 1 D.L.R. page Y56. 


Accident on Way from Work held to be in 
Course of Employment 


The W'orkmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, in a decision given during 
March, awarded compensation to the depen- 
dents of a workman who had met his death 
under peculiar circumstances, which caused 
uncertainty as to whether or not the fatality 
arose “out of and in course of employment.” 
The deceased workman was a foreman jin 
charge of rock quarry operations carried on 
by the Crow’s Nest. Pass Coal Company at 
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Miichel. Towards the end of a shift he and 
his gang were returning along the highway 
on a loaded company truck. When they 
were approaching a roadside spring the fore- 
man requested the driver to halt in order 
that he could get a drink of water. As the 
truck stopped the foreman jumped out on to 
the highway, and was struck down by an 
automobile which followed the truck. 

A special commissioner heard the evidence 
on behalf of the Board. The claim for com- 
pensation made by the dependants was con- 
tested by the coal company on the ground 
that the deceased, when he sustained the 
fatal injuries, was not in the course of his 
employment. The employees testified that 
they always went to and from this place of 
work in the company’s time. The Board 
ruled that the deceased had met his death by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, and awarded compensation 
to his widow and children. 


Compensation for Injury. when Duties of 


Workman are not defined 


A blacksmith employed by a contractor in 
connection with railway grading in Saskat- 
chewan received a permanent injury to his 
right eye while engaged in babbitting axle 
boxes belonging to machinery used in the con- 
struction work, the metal having exploded 
from an axle-box into which the babbit was 
being poured. When the workman claimed 
compensation the employer claimed that no 
cause of action existed under the Compensation 
Act, alleging that the injured workman was 
employed as a blacksmith “in or about the 
construction of a railroad,’ and denying that 
he had been required under the conditions of 
his engagement to babbit or rebabbit axle 
boxes. The trial judge dismissed the action, 
holding that the plaintiff's act, during which 
the accident occurred, was “unusual, dangerous, 
and wholly unnecessary,” and could not there- 
fore be considered as being within the course 
of the employment. 

From this judgment the plaintiff appealed, 
the question at issue being whether or not the 
accident arose out of, and in the course of, 
the employment. The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal reversed the decision of the trial judge. 
Mr. Justice Martin, in giving the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, said :— 

“Both the plaintiff and defendant appear to 
refer in their evidence rather as to what each 
of them considered to be the duties of a 
blacksmith engaged in railway construction 
work, than as to what the actual contract of 
hiviee was, and, from all the evidence, I think 
it fair to conclude that the plaintiff's duties 
were at no time definitely defined. This, I 


think, is an important feature in the case, 
because in order to ascertain what was ex- 
pected of the plaintiff and whether any par- 
ticular class of work was or was not within 
the scope of his employment, it becomes neces- 
sary to look at all the evidence, and ascertain 
what work he did with the sanction, expressed 
or implied, of the defendant, or the foreman 
who had charge for the defendant. 

“Tn connection with the work, it was neces- 
sary from time to time to perform an opera- 
tion known as ‘babbitting’ which consisted 
of taking old babbit out of axle-boxes of the 
graders, melting it, adding new babbit to it, 
and, pouring the melted metal into the axle- 
boxes. That work appears at no time to have 
been specifically assigned to the plaimtiff. The 
defendant says it was not part of the plaintiff’s 
work, but that it was the work of the man in 
charge of each grader. The preparation of the 
axle-boxes, the removal of the old metal, the . 
melting of the metal, and the pouring of it, 
were all done at the blacksmith shop in which 
the plaintiff worked, and where there were 
blacksmith tools; including an anvil and a 
forge, without the assistance of which the work 
of babbitting would have been impossible. 
According to the plaintiff, he did the work 
himself on eight or ten occasions while at 
Melfort, and generally in the presence of the 
foreman, one Byers, to whose orders the de- 
fendant admits the plaintiff was bound to con- 
form; he also says that at Foam Lake he had 
done the work three or four times prior to 
the occasion on which he received the in- 
jury. 

“On the day of the accident, an Austin 
grader, which was in charge of one Gibson, 
had been brought to the blacksmith’s shop for 
repairs, and was placed ten or twelve feet 
distant. 

“The plaintift’s eV Mente that he was accus- 
tomed to do the babbitting at Melfort, and 
this to the knowledge of the iowa. and 
that he had done it three or four times at 
Foam Lake prior to the accident, is not con- 
tradicted; so that we must take it that it was 
customary for him to do the work and that 
the foreman, at least impliedly, assented to 
his doing it, and treated the work as if it were 
a part of the plaintiff's duty. . 

“Tt is contended, however, that when the 
plaintiff looked into the axle-box to see if suffi- 
cient babbit had been poured he did an un- 
necessary act, and outside the scope of his 
employment, and that, by so doing, he added 
a peril to his employment, and is therefore not 
entitled to recover. . 

“The plaintiff, in doing what he did while 
Gibson was engaged in pouring the metal, 
in order to ascertain whether or not sufficient 
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babbit had been poured, did what any reason- 
able man under the circumstances would have 
done; he did something ‘incident’ to his em- 
ployment—incident to the work in which he 
was engaged. The accident, in my 
opinion, arose out of the work in which the 
plaintiff was employed to do, and it arose in 
the course of the work which he was em- 
ployed to do. This being so, the fact that he 
may have done the particular act which was 
the cause of the accident negligently, does not, 
under Section 6 (c) of the Act, affect his right 
to recover; for once it is found that what the 
workman was doing at the time of the acci- 
dent falls within Section 4 of the Act, his right 
to compensation is not affected merely because 
he contributed to, or was the sole cause of 
the injury by reason of his own negligence or 
misconduct.” 

Section 6 (c) of the Act, cited in the judg- 
ment, provides that an employer shall be 
liable to pay compensation, whether or not 
“the workman contributed to, or was the sole 


cause of the injury or death by reason of his 


own negligence or misconduct.” Section 4, 
makes general provision for the payment of 
compensation for injury by accident “arising 
out of and in the course of employment”.— 
Wells versus Morgan, Saskatchewan, (1929) 2 
D.L.R. page 155, 





In connection with the drowning of five 
men at Paugan Falls, Quebec, on December 8, 
1927, when the boom on which they were 
standing was prematurely released (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1928, page 226), the father 
of one of the deceased workmen brought an 
action for damages against the employer, the 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Company, Limited, 
in the Superior Court at Hull. The Court, 
giving judgment on April 12, 1929, found that 
the company was negligent in not having pro- 
vided a cable sufficiently strong to hold the 
boom in the rushing water of the tail-race. 
The plaintiff was awarded $1,200. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a decline at the beginning of 
April, as compared with the previous 
months, continuing however at a_ higher 
level than at the corresponding period 
in previous years. Returns were  tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 6,508 employers of labour, each with 
a minimum of 15 employees, representing all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The work- 
ing forces of these firms aggregated 940,086 
persons, as compared with 946,997 in the pre- 
ceding month. The employment index de- 
clined from 111-4 on March 1, to 110-4 at 
the beginning of April, as compared with 
102-3, 97-4, 92-5, 88-3, 90-4, 88-7, 81:8 and 
85:1 on April 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The average 
number of workers employed in 1926 by the 
reporting firms forms the base, equal to 100, 
upon which these index numbers are computed. 
At the beginning of April, 1929, the percentage 
ef unemployment among their members re- 
ported by local trade unions stood at 6-0 as 
compared with percentages of 6-8 at the 
beginning of March and 6-5 at the beginning 
of April, 1928. The April percentage was 
based on the reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from an aggregate of 1,727 
‘local trade unions covering a membership of 
194,890 persons. Reports received by the De- 
partment of Labour from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed an in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted 
by these offices during March when compared 
both with the business of the preceding month 
and with that of March, 1928. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.01 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.23 
for March; $10.27 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $16.92 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 

84215—13 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 94.1 for April, 
as compared with 96.1 for March; 98.3 for 
April, 1928; 97.5 for April, 1927; and 101.2 
for April, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was much greater in 
April than in the preceding month. Twelve 
disputes were in existence during the month, 
involving 2,310 workpeople and resulting in a | 
time loss of 24201 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for March, 1929, were eleven 
disputes, 1,363 workpeople and 3,079 working 
days; and for April, 1928, sixteen disputes, 
1,813 workpeople and 22,037 working days. 


Five applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation under the provisions 
Act of the Act were received 


by the Department of La- 
bour during the month of April. A Board 
was completed during the month following 
an application noted in the last issue of the 
Labour Gazette. Particulars of recent pro- 
ceeding under the Act are given on page 477. 


Two additional provinces, 


Progress of Alberta and Ontario, have 


Old Age now enacted legislation 
Pensions in giving effect within their 
Canada respective territories to the 


federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1927. The provisions of the Ontario Act 
are outlined in this issue in the review of the 
labour legislation enacted at the recent ses- 
sion of the provincial legislature, and the 
Alberta Act will be outlined in the next issue 
in a similar review of the legislation in that 
province. Both these Acts take advantage 
of the offer of the Dominion to contribute 50 
per cent of the amount of the pensions. Un- 
der the Ontario Act applications for pen- 
sions will be made to local authorities 
in the different municipalities, the municipali- 
ties paying 20 per cent of the cost, and the 
province paying 30 per cent in addition to the 
cost of administration. The Alberta Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a pension au- 
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thority to administer the Act, 40 per cent of 
the amount of the pensions being paid by the 
province and 10 per cent by the munici- 
palities. 

An outline is given on another page of this 
issue of an interim report prepared by the 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in August, 1928, to inquire 
into the subject of old age pensions in that 
province. This report discusses the special 
conditions existing in the Maritime Provinces 
in regard to the problem of making provision 
for aged destitute persons, due to different 
constitution of the population as regards age 
as compared with the western provinces, and 
gives estimates of the approximate number 
of pensioners and of the cost to the province 
of giving effect in Nova Scotia to the pro- 
visions of the federal Act. 

The quarterly statement showing the num- 
ber of pensioners, the amount of pensions 
paid, ete., in the three provinces in which the 
Act is in operation, is given on page 499 of 
the present issue. 


An Order in Council was 


Fair wages on adopted in the province of 


Quebec Quebec on May 1 to pro- 
provincial vide for the insertion of a 
government “Fair Wage” clause in all 
contracts . contracts let by the provin- 


cial Government, requiring 
the contractors to pay the rates of wages cur- 
rent in the district where the work is to be 
performed. The provisions of the new order 
are similar to those contained in the Dominion 
Fair Wages Order in Council, governing the 
conditions of employment in connection with 
Dominion government contracts. The text 
of the new Order will be given in full in the 
next issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The general 
principle that current rates of wages should 
be paid to workmen employed under con- 
tracts let by the provincial government was 


adopted by the Legislature in 1908. The new 


Order in Council is designed to meet the 
wishes of organized labour in the province as 
presented on many occasions by delegations 
which interviewed the government pointing 
out the need for more definite provisions. 


The Combines Investiga- 
Combines tion Act and Section 498 of 
legislation the Criminal Code were 
declared valid declared to be within the 


powers of the Dominion 
Parliament, by. Judgment delivered on April 
00, 1929, in the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The reference for a decision as to the consti- 
tutional validity of these two measures, both 
of which provide against trade or industrial 


combinations which operate to the detriment 
of the public, was made by the Dominion 
Government. The judgment of the Supreme 


Court of Canada is printed in full text on the 


concluding pages of this issue. An article: 
referring to this judgment and including a 
summary of the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act, together with the text of 
section 498 of the Criminal Code and a re- 


view of certain former Dominion combines 


legislation, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


The House of Commons on 
May 6 adopted the prin- 
ciple embodied in a resolu- 
tion submitted by the 
Government declaring that 
“it is expedient to pro- 
vide for the readjustment 
of the salaries of certain postal employees 
who were dismissed in 1919 and subsequently 
re-employed, to give them payment as from 
the date of their re-employment for services 
actually performed at the rates of remunera- 
tion paid to other employees for similar 
services.” The Postmaster General gave an 
account of the circumstances in connection 
with the re-employment of these postal 
workers, who had taken part in the Win- 
nipeg strike in 1919. “On July 7, 1919,” 
he said, “a special Act was passed author- 
izing the Civil Service Commission to ap- 
point to the permanent staff any person 
employed to replace anyone who went out 
on strike, and in January, 1920, the gov- 
ernment agreed to an arrangement whereby 
employees who had gone on strike would be 
re-employed, provided: First, that they had 
the approval of the Governor in Council; 
secondly, that they gave satisfactory assur- 
ance that a repetition of the offence would 
not occur; thirdly, that they passed the civil 
service examination; and in the fourth place, 
that they would begin anew in the service. 
The age limit was waived in their favour. 
Now these ninety-six men who were taken on 
after the strike and reinstated as the agree- 
ment here states were demoted to lower 
positions; that is to say, they came in at the 
bottom of the ladder or as postal helpers to 
work their way*up. That is what they were 
supposed to do. But when they did return 
to employment they were engaged in the 
same advanced class they had occupied in the 
service before the strike, although they were 
paid the wages of employees of a lower grade. 
By way of comparison, although these figures 
may not be quite exact, I may put it this way 
in order to show what I mean. A _ postal 
clerk drawing a salary of $125 or $135 a month 
came back into the service as a postal helper 
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at $85; he did the work of a postal clerk who 
would receive $125 but he himself received a 
remuneration of $85 only, or $90 as the case 
might be. There was that spread between 
the two.” 

Mr. Veniot explained that it was desired to 
act in this matter in accordance with the 
principle “that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and that if these men were brought back 
and engaged in work of a higher class they 
should have been paid for that class of work.” 


The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on 
the subject of the rights 
claimed by certain Cana- 
dian workers residing in 
Canada to cross the inter- 
national border to employment in the United 
States is outlined on another page, in the 
reports on “Recent Legal Decisions Affecting 
Labour.” The hearing of this case by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New York in March last year was noted in 
the Lasour Gazettr, March, 1928, page 336. 
The lower court had ruled that workmen 
were included in the terms of the Jay Treaty 
of 1794, which granted persons of either 
nationality the right to transact “business” in 
the neighbouring country, and for that pur- 
pose to enter the other country temporarily 
without the usual immigration restrictions. 
The Supreme Court now reverses that de- 
cision, holding that the Jay Treaty was abro- 
gated by the war of 1812, and that in any 
event the phrase “an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily for business,” in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, does not include aliens 
entering the United States to labour for hire, 
since “business” here means intercourse of a 
commercial character. 


The effect of this judgment is to declare 
valid the provisions of General Order No. 86 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
under which the entry of the Canadian workers 
was challenged. However, since all the resi- 
dents in Canada who were crossing the border 
daily to employment when General Order No. 
86 was issued have now complied with its pro- 
visions through special arrangements made 
with the United States Department of State 
for the issue of immigration visas, the decision 
of the Supreme Court is not considered as 
likely to have any material effect on the 
Canadian border communities. The only per- 
sons now entering the United States who will 
be debarred as a result of the decision are 
those who have secured court injunctions since 
December, 1927, permitting their admission. 


Canadians 
temporarily 
working in 
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A new compilation of the 
labour legislation of Quebec 
was published recently with 
the approval of the provin- 
cial Department of Labour, 
under the title: “Code of Labour and Indus- 
trial laws of the Province of Quebec, and 
certain Federal laws, with Rules and Regula- 
tions concerning their Application, consoli- 
dated to Date.” The editor is Mr. Gustave 
Franeq, who is now chairman of the Quebec 
Women’s Minimum Wage Commission. The 
“Labour Code” is a new edition of a publica- 
tion issued ten years ago under the title 
“Laws concerning the Inspection of Factories 
and Public Buildings.” The new title is fully 
justified by the comprehensiveness of the 
present “Labour Code,” which includes prac- 
tically all the provincial legislation affecting 
labour, together with the federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, and the Dominion Fair Wages 
Order in Council. The following is a list of 
the subject matters contained in the Code:— 
Amusement Tax Act; Conciliation and arbi- 
tration; Early closing of stores; Employment 
bureaus; Exhibition of moving pictures; Fair 
wages; Hotels, restaurants and lodging houses; 
Weekly day of rest; Sunday observance; In- 
dustrial establishments; Labour accidents; 
Lightning rods; Minimum wages for women; 
Municipal Strikes and Lockouts Act; Old age 
pensions; Public buildings, their safety; Pub- 
lic buildings, Fire Protection Act; Privileges 
of workmen and other persons; Professional 
syndicates; Scaffoldings; Stationary engineers; 
Strikes and lockouts. Y 

Mr. Francq, in the Foreword, states the 
purposes of the Code as follows:—“Quite a 
number of these statutes make provision for 
their fuller application by means of orders in 
council. These orders in council are con- 
sidered, and from a legal standpoint, form 
part of the principal statute. Judges, in 
applying and construing statutes, very often 
refer to the Orders im Council passed in 
virtue of the power conferred upon the De- 
partment or the Government, to more effec- 
tively administer the act passed by Parlia- 
ment of the Legislature. To properly facili- 
tate the carrying out of these laws, it is 
essential that they be available to the public 
and compiled in a manner that is simple, 
clear, and precise. 

“A compilation of this kind does away with 
the need for consulting or examining numer- 
ous documents and statutes, if one wishes to 
know what the provision of a given law or 
laws are, particularly as they may affect the 
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employer in his relations and obligations to 
his employees and vice versa. That is the 
object. we seek to carry out in publishing 
The Labour Code of the Province of Quebec, 
which contains, consolidated to date, not only 
the legislation governing the relations of 
capital and labour, but in addition, valuable 
information useful to the economist, the jurist, 
the manufacturer and the worker. In this 
handy and immediately available form, they 
can without laborious and fatiguing research 
find ready to hand the desired information. 
This Code is in a measure an efficient link 
between the officers charged with the carrying 
out of the law, and those whom it affects.” 


“Some observations on un- 
employment insurance” are 
contributed to the Ameri- 
can Economic Review, 
March, 1929, by Mr. Leo 
Wolman, of the National Bureau of Econ+ 
omic Research. Unemployment insurance is 
described as “a method for equitably dis- 
tributing through the whole of the popula- 
tion some of the costs of industrial progress. 
The task before those who will undertake 
to write the unemployment insurance act of 
this country (that is, the United States) will 
be to distribute these costs without retarding 
the progress of industry.” Unemployment 
insurance, in the writer’s opinion, encounters 
its most critical difficulties in connection with 
the changing employment requirements of in- 
dustry resulting from the successive disin- 
tegration of old crafts and their replacement 
by new crafts. “Where there is control over 
industry,” he® says, “wise social policy and 
practice would consist in breaking the fall, so 
to speak, or in prolonging the period of transi- 
tion so as to give those who suffer from the 
change the time and the opportunity to 
adjust themselves to the new state of affairs. 
But it can readily be seen with what rare 
insight and) acumen and political skill those 
charged with the administration of such de- 
vices must be endowed.” 


Mr. Wolman considers that the English 
system of unemployment insurance, although 
it is “one of the most efficient jobs of ad- 
ministration that it has ever been my good 
fortune to observe,” and although “the fidelity 
and skill of the personnel associated with it 
is a tribute to the excellence of the English 
civil service and to the public spirit of Eng- 
lish citizens,” nevertheless fails to some ex- 
tent because the intricate administrative duties 
and problems in connection with the payment 
of unemployment benefits are placed on the 


Problems of 
unemployment 
insurance 


employment exchanges, whose primary func- 
tion should be the discovery of jobs and 
sending workmen to ‘them. 


The writer considers that one of the main 
risks of a national system is that it might 
tend to obstruct the free movement of labour 
by permanently attaching an employee to a 
particular job. This difficulty explains to 
some extent the slow progress of the move- 


ment in the United States. “Short and slight 


as has been the American experience with 
unemployment insurance,” he says, “it has 
already developed characteristic features. It 
is entirely voluntary: and is limited either to 
single industries or even establishments. It 
is not part of an elaborate national system 
of unemployment insurance and covers at 
this time no more than 250,000 persons.” : 
“In the present state of the unemployment 
problem in the United States, the most press- 
ing need is for a highly co-ordinated chain 
of public employment exchanges that would 
be in the position to make the maximum use 
of all the opportunities for employment there 
are. Such slight information as we have re- 
garding recent unemployment indicates that 
the time required to pass from one job to 
another might be appreciably reduced if the 
public could be persuaded to assume this 
function that is.so peculiarly its own.” 


The fifth annual report 
Measuring recently presented to Par- 
unemployment liament of Queensland, Aus- 


trala, on operations under 
the Unemployed Workers 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927, describes the 
method now in effect for measuring employ- 
ment and unemployment at stated periods. 
In August, 1927, the Minister of Labour and 
Industry, with the object of building up a 
complete record to show the condition of 
employment and unemployment for all indus- 
tries in Queensland, and’ with a view of assist- 
ing industry generally, decided to compile 
essential industrial statistics. It was deter- 
mined that, in addition to the compilation of 
the statistics, inquiry should be made in re- 
spect of the demand for workers in any par- 
ticular industry, or the surplus of labour 
available for industry, also to compile records 
of what industries were carrying more labour 
than thye could absorb, and what industries 
could be assisted so that they could employ 
additional labour. Employers and employees 
in all callings and industries were specially 
requested by the Minister to co-operate in 
the investigation, the main object of which 
was to stabilize industry by reducing unem- 
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ployment. Promises of support were readily 
given in all cases.. 


After careful examination of the situation 
and discussion with representative employers 
and officials of employers’ associations, and of 
unions, it was finally decided to make a 
statistical survey as on the last day of each 
quarter. Books of forms were prepared, each 
book containing forms for each of four quar- 
ters. Great care was exercised in the prepara- 
tion of these books of forms, as it was desired 
to make the compilation of returns as easy 
as possible, and at the same time to allow 
of a record being kept by the employer. In 
order to ascertain with exactness the number 
employed, each employer of labour had for- 


warded to him a book of forms. The form 
asked for the following information:— 
1.The number of workers’ (male and 


female) actually employed on the last day 
of each quarter. 


2. The workers employed throughout the 
quarter—(a) fully employed; (b) partly em- 
ployed, and period of such employment in 
days. 


The number of unemployed is obtained 
from labour agents throughout the State and 
from union officials, as at the last day in each 
quarter. 


The first survey was taken as at the 3lst 
December, 1927, and figures were tabulated 
and dissected from 20,270 returns received. 
The second survey was taken as at the 31st 
March, 1928, 23,260 returns having been re- 
ceived. Further surveys will be taken as at 
the 30th June and the 30th September. 


Many employers stated that the compila- 
tion of these returns assisted them consider- 
ably, inasmuch as it afforded them not only 
their employment statistics, but that they 
were also able, quarter by quarter, to check 
their sales against sales staff, or production 
against factory staff and also afforded a check 
on overhead generally. 


The report points out that it has now been 
recognized that in Australia there is a great 
need for statistics of this kind, particularly 
as Australia is principally a primary pro- 
ducing country, and, as a consequence, 
weather plays a large part in production. 
Moreover, a survey of trade in previous years 
shows there have been definite business cycles, 
the cause of which cannot be definitely deter- 
mined until some statistical system has been 
introduced. It has been found, however, that 
in good seasons the demand for labour has 
exceeded the supply, and that in bad seasons 
unemployment has been rife. 


The Province of Quebec 


Recording Safety League recently 
industrial issued in circular form a 
accidents valuable bulletin (No. 11) 


advising employers of the 
necessity of keeping accurate accident statis- 
tics. A daily record, it is stated, of all 
accidents reported, whether grave or minor, 
should be kept by the medical department, 
hospital or first aid attendant. Later on, it 
may happen that even apparently trivial in- 
juries become serious and result in litigation. 
This daily record should give the name and 
check number of the victim, cause and nature 
of injury, the place where accident occurred, 
the treatment given, and the disposition of 
the case. Besides that, at the time the in- 
jured workman reports for first treatment, 
the medical department should fill a case 
record card and make suitable entries thereon 
from time to time until complete recovery. 
The safety department must have free access 
to these records at any time. 

Compilation is the next step after a good 
system has been adopted for recording the 
facts concerning each accident. Tabulation of 
data, it is recommended, should be done by 
a uniform system so that it may be possible 
to compare one plant and one industry with 
another. These tables can be compiled by 
taking into account the standard frequency or 
gravity rates. The first method is based on 
the number of “lost-time” accidents per 100,- 
000 hours worked. The second is based on 
the number of days lost per 1,000 hours 
worked. These tables must take into con- 
sideration all accidents, diseases and injuries 
arising out of the employment and resulting 
in death, permanent disability, or in the loss 
of time of more than half a day. If a man 
loses two limbs or both eyes, he must be con- 
sidered as permanently and totally incap- 
acitated. Temporary disabilities are divided 
into three classes according to the lost time, 
that is; “over two weeks,” “one week or two 
weeks”, and “one week and under.” 

In regard to the causes of accidents it is 
pointed out that every accident is practically 
due to a combination of causes. According 
to competent authorities, however, all acci- 
dents must be ascribed to the proximate or 
immediate cause so that such condition or 
circumstances responsible may be eliminated 
in the future. 


A new way of approaching 
the study of industrial acci- 
dent statistics is mentioned 
with approval in the Indus- 
trial Safety News, the quar- 
terly publication of the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association. 
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The new method was suggested by a recent 
paper by Mr. H. W. Heinrich, of the Tra- 
vellers’ Insurance Company, who propounded 
the theory that “no-injury” accidents would 
be a more fruitful subject of study than 
the serious and fatal accidents which are now 
used as the basis of statistical comparisons. 
It is pointed out that the study of no-injury 
accidents gives a larger “exposure to risk” to 
work with, and therefore shows the accident 
situation in truer perspective. 

“Investigation” it is stated, “has established 
that the ratio of 10 to 1 between no-injury 
accidents and those causing injuries is a con- 
servative one. It has also been demonstrated 
that the ratio between minor and major in- 
juries is 29 to 1. Therefore in the average 
group of 330 accidents, 300 result in no in- 
juries, 29 in minor injuries, and 1 in a major 
or loss time case. Accident prevention work 
has been based largely upon the analyses of 
the one major injury of every 330 accidents 
occurring. It records (but seldom analyses) 
the 29 minor injuries and ignores the 300 other 
occurrences.” 

Mr. Heinrich then gives the circumstances 
of several typical accidents which he states 
furnish convincing proof of the unsoundness 
of the theory that serious injury or major 
accidents should be made the basis of accident 
prevention work. The new theory is that the 
causes of minor injuries and of no-injury acci- 
dents are substantially the same as the 
causes of major injuries, and therefore by re- 
moving the real causes of either minor injury 
or no-injury accidents the major injuries are 
prevented. Since the one major injury in 330 
accidents may result from the very first acci- 
dent or from the last, or from any of those 
that intervene, the obvious remedy is to 
attack all accidents. “It is by the taking of 
this basis for safety work that the problem 
of industrial accidents will be the most 
speedily solved, for in this way it is more 
intimately merged with routine industrial 
work through the enforcement of supervisory 
responsibility.” 

The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation recommends this new theory of acci- 
dent recording to the serious consideration of 
employers of labour in the province. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics published during 
April the sixth annual re- 
port on vital statistics in 
Canada, giving the records 
of population for 1926, with details of births, 
deaths and marriages. The population of the 
Dominion in that year is estimated at 9,- 
378,000, distributed as follows: Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 87,000; Nova Scotia, 540,000 ; 


Vital statistics 
of Canada 
for 1926 


New Brunswick, 407,000; Quebec, 2,562,000; 
Ontario, 3,146,000; Manitoba, 639,000; Sask- 
atchewan, 821,000; Alberta, 608,000; British 
Columbia, 568,000. 

The crude rate of living births per 1,000 of 
the population for 1926 was 24-8. The high- 
est rates among the provinces were. 32:1 for 
Quebec and 25.4 for New Brunswick, and the 
lowest were 17-7 for British Columbia and 
20-1 for Prince Edward Island. It is esti- 
mated that 31-5 per cent of the fathers and 
28-2 iper cent of the mothers were born out- 
side of Canada. 

The total number of deaths, all ages, re- 
ported in the nine provinces of Canada for 
the year was 107,454 in an estimated popu- 
lation of 9,378,000, giving a crude death rate 
of 11:5 per 1,000 population. It is pointed 
out that the difference between provinces in 
the crude death rates are, of course, not 
necessarily the result of better health con- 
ditions or a more virile stock in one province 
than in another, but are largely influenced by 
the age composition of the respective popu- 
lations. For Canada as a whole, and indeed 
for every province, the heaviest death rate 
was from diseases of the heart, considered as 
a single cause. This rate was 122 per 100,000 
of population. Diseases of early infancy 
stood next in order with a rate of 106. Pneu- 
monia stood third in order with a rate of 90 
per 100,000 and cancer fourth with 921. 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system showed 
a rate of 69, while other forms of tuberculosis 
were responsible for 15 deaths per 100,000 of 
population, so that if all forms of tuberculosis 
were taken together the rate would be 84 per 
100,000, slightly greater than cancer. 

The total number of marriages reported for 
the nine provinces of Canada in 1926 was 
66,658, giving a rate of 7-1 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. The highest rate for a province was 
7°8 per 1,000 in British Columbia, followed 
by Ontario with 7-5 per 1,000. The lowest 
tate was 5-3 per 1,000 in Prince Edward Is- 
land and Nova Scotia. The crude marriage 
rates are considerably affected by the age and 
sex composition of the population. 

The report is in English and French and 
may be obtained at the price of one dollar. 


A proposal to establish a 


Municipal pension fund for municipal 
pensions in employees at Montreal is 
Montreal again before the City Coun- 


cil (A note on existing pen- 
sion arrangements was given in the LABour 
GazettE, March, 1926, page 219). It is pro- 
posed that the employees not covered by 
existing schemes, should be required to con- 
tribute 3 per cent of their salaries to a pen- 
sion fund. Any permanent employee who has 
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reached the age of 65 years would be entitled 
to a pension equivalent to one-half his aver- 
age salary for the last five years. The city 
also would contribute to the fund. At the 
present time the city of Montreal pays over 
$130,000 a year in pensions which, it is 
thought, might be put into this fund. No 
pension exceeding $2,500 would be granted. 

It is stated that there are now 340 em- 
ployees of the city belonging to the Catholic 
National Syndicates, who have group insur- 
ance of $1,000 each for which they contribute 
a certain amount. The firemen and the police- 
men cannot be included in the city pension 
fund as they already pay 8 per cent on 
salaries to their own fund. 


The Industrial Welfare 
Commission was created by 
the legislature of Califor- 
nia in 1912 to investigate 
wages paid, the hours 
worked and the conditions 
of employment of women and miners, to de- 
termine the cost of living, and to fix the 
minimum wage, maximum hours of labour and 
the proper conditions in industry. The same 
legislature also submitted to the voters of the 
state in 1914 the following amendment to the 
state constitution: 

“The legislature may, by appropriate legis- 
lation, provide for the establishment of a 
minimum wage for women and minors and may 
provide for the comfort, health, safety and 
general welfare of any and all employees. No 
provision of this constitution shall be construed 
as a limitation upon the authority of the legis- 
lature to confer upon any commission now or 
hereafter created such power and authority 
as the legislature may deem requisite to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 


Fifteen years 
of minimum 
wages in 
California 


It may be noted that the effectiveness of 
the California minimum wage law has not 
been impaired by the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring invalid (1923) 
the minimum wage law of the District of 
Columbia, and denying (1928) the constitu- 
tionality of the similar Arizona law. 

The sixth biennial report of the State In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, for the period 
1926-1928, points out that the past fifteen 
years, during which the Act has been effec- 
tive, furnish material for forming an esti- 
mate of the value of such legislation. “There 
is no doubt”, it is declared, “that the minimum 
wage law of the State of California has been 
of tremendous value in protecting women 
and minor workers from low wages and has 
resulted in a more contented and efficient 
force of working women.” The various objec- 
tions raised against minimum legislation have 
been found to be without foundation. The 
argument that “the minimum wage will be- 


come the maximum wage,” is met by the 
statement that “the per cent of women em- 
ployed in the mercantile, laundry, and dry 
cleaning, and manufacturing industries receiv- 
ing actual weekly earnings in excess of the 
minimum wage of $16 a week is constantly 
increasing, proving this objection to minimum 
wage to be fallacious.” 

Another argument advanced against this 
legislation, that it would result in learners 
being dismissed when their apprenticeship is 
completed and in their places being filled by 
learners at lower wages than those of ex- 
perienced workers, is met by the record of the 
past fifteen years, which shows that the per- 
centage of learners or lower paid workers be- 
comes less each year—a proof that learners are 
not dismissed when completing their appren- 
ticeship but are absorbed normally into the 
great group of higher paid workers. Other 
unfavourable anticipations that have not been 
realized are (1) that there would be evasion 
of payment of the minimum wage by the sub- 
stitution of elderly and infirm workers, who 
may be employed for less than the minimum 
wage, for minimum wage workers; (2) that 
the minimum wage legislation, in bringing up 
the wage of the lowest paid women to the 
minimum, would reduce the wages of the 
higher paid women, who by their superior 
energy and ability have been able to secure 
for themselves adequate wages; (3) that 
minimum wage legislation would interfere with 
industry. This last objection is disproved by 
the fact that the number of women employed 
in the State increased over 100 per cent 
between 1919 and 1927. 


The Toronto Academy of 
Medicine recently issued a 
statement as to the existing 
provisions in Toronto for 
medical and nursing ser- 
vices to the poor. Last year the Academy 
proposed to the city authorities that the ex- 
penditure of funds for the treatment of the 
indigent sick should be co-ordinated and 
supervised on the same principle that other 
charitable undertakings are organized. It was 
understood that this proposal was to be con- 
sidered by a committee representing the hos- 
pitals in the city, with the possible addition 
of representatives of the nurses. A _state- 


Group nursing 
for the 
indigent sick 


ment issued by the Academy of Medicine and 


appearing in the press contained the following 
paragraphs: 

“Regarding the nursing problem, it is stated 
that persons of moderate means cannot afford 
the services of a registered nurse, and that 
the fees for the nurses should be reduced. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that whereas 
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at certain seasons of the year the supply of 
trained nurses is wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand at other seasons, dozens of nurses 
although ‘on call’ are unable to secure em- 
ployment. As a result, both nurses and 
patients suffer. In some cases the patient 
does not require the services of a highly trained 
nurse, but someone with some nursing ex- 
perience is needed to minister to him or her. 

“It is said that the average income of a 
registered nurse in Toronto does not exceed 
$900 per annum. As a result, many of our 
most competent nurses are migrating to the 
United States where they are assured of con- 
tinuous employment and where they receive 
$8 to $10 per day for eight-hour duty. The 
registered nurse must possess a preliminary 
of at least matriculation standing. She 
spends three years of intensive study of highly 
technical medical subjects in addition to 
arduous practical nursing during which time 
she receives no pecuniary remuneration. The 
problem requires careful study and _ the 
Academy of Medicine has had a special com- 
mittee investigating every phase of the sub- 
ject for the past three years endeavouring to 
arrive at a solution which will assure the 
nurse of a regular income and provide the 
patient of moderate means, with nursing care 
at a moderate rate.” 


The position of the British 
Government in reference 
to the eight hour day 
Draft Convention of the 
International Labour Con- 
ference was stated in a 
recent speech by Sir Arthur Steel Maitland, 
British Minister of Labour, outlined in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 410). 
The last report of the ‘Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops may be quoted in 
this connection to show the actual conditions 
existing in British industry in regard to work- 
ing hours:— 

“Reports from all parts of the country and 
from Scotland show that the 48 hour working 
week remains the basic week, but at a busy 
season hours of 52 to 54 weekly may be 
worked. This is not due to any tendency to 
lengthen hours, but has always been the 
practice except in times of acute depression. 
In a few instances even longer hours, up to 
the legal maximum of 554 hours in textile 
and 60 in non-textile works, obtain. The re- 
ports indicate that hours in excess of 48 are 
more frequently found in the Midlands and 
the South than in the North, where the de- 
pression in the textile trades continues and 
affects adversely other industries catering for 
textile workers. In trades affected by the 
vagaries of fashion, there appears to be a 


Hours of 
work in 
Great Britain 


growing tendency to keep stocks as low as 
possible and to place rush orders necessitating 
overtime employment, to be followed by short 
time. It is the irregularity of employment in 
many trades which operates against steady em- 
ployment for 48 hours weekly. The practice, 
well established in the Midland towns, of 
allowing 14 to 14 hours for midday meal, to 
allow workers to go home, appears to be 
extending south. The five day week maintains 
its popularity and there is a slight increase in 
the number of factories working on this 
system.” 


An Emergency Board was 


Railwaymen appointed on March _ 30, 
compensated 1929, under the United 
for removal of ‘States Railway Labour Act 
terminals of 1926 (Lasour GAZETTE, 


May, 1926, page 423) to 
deal with a dispute between the Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company and the four chief 
railway Brotherhoods. The dispute arose out 
of the removal of the company’s terminals 
from Longview Junction and Marshall to 
Mineola, Texas, the employees being obliged 
to move their homes to the new terminals 
and to readjust their living and working con- 
ditions to meet the new situation. The Board 
ruled that the carrier was under no legal or 
contractual liability in the matter, that the 
payment of compensation in such a case was 
not a policy generally sanctioned by custom, 
and that the weight of precedent was against 
it. “But after all”, the report continued, 
“the fact that a thing has not often been done 
is no reason why it should not be done, if it 
be sound in principle and necessary to meet 
the demands of justice and fair dealing. 
Carriers are public service corporations in the 
broad meaning of those words. They are sub- 
ject to governmental regulation and control. 
The acts of Congress contemplate efficiency 
of service, fair treatment of employees, and a 
reasonable return to stockholders. In other 
words there is a community of interest between 
the public, the stockholders, and the employees 
that must not be overlooked. 

“The train and engine service employees 
are in a class by themselves. They must 
heed the call of the road and move when a 
terminal is changed, and the character of their 
employment is such that their opportunities to 
enter other fields are limited. These men are 
encouraged to buy their homes. Such owner- 
ship strengthens their moral fibre, makes them 
better citizens, and adds to their efficiency. 

“The change from Longview Junction to 
Mineola and from Marshall to Shreveport will 
result in a substantial saving for the carrier. 
It is not fair, we think, that the carrier reap 
the entire benefit and that the employees be 
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compelled to bear the entire loss) * * * * 
Ordinarily, a change made for efficiency is a 
risk naturally incident to the employment, 
and in this respect the case for compensation 
is not so clear. But as before stated, a loss 
due to a change, made in the interest of 
economy, should not fall on the employees 
alone. 

“We are therefore constrained to the view 
that in the circumstances here presented the 
loss should be borne equally by the carrier and 
the employees. The loss is the depreciation 
in the market value of the property involved, 
due solely to the change of terminal and to no 
other factor. The measure of depreciation is 
the difference between the market value of 
the property just before it became generally 
known that the terminal would be moved, 
and the market value immediately after re- 
moval. 

“In announcing this principle we confine its 
application to the engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen, and baggagemen here in- 
volved, who are required by the conditions of 
the service to move their homes. It does not 
apply to employees who leave or are dis- 
missed from the service. We further confine 
its application to actual homes of the said 
classes of employees, of the usual and custom- 
ary size and character in the town of their 
location. It does not apply to any lots of 
unusual size or to any property held or used 
for mere investment. We are further of the 
opinion that the claims arising in this case 
should be settled in conference, or in case of 
disagreement, by arbitration.” 


The French Minister of La- 


Proposed bour, M. Loucheur, recently 
compulsory introduced in the Chamber 
conciliation in of Deputies a bill to pro- 
France vide for compulsory con- 


ciliation procedure in in- 
dustrial disputes. He referred to the unsatis- 
factory results of the Act of 1892, making pro- 
vision for optional conciliation. The volun- 
tary plan was considered to have failed in con- 
nection with disputes extending to a group of 
undertakings or to an entire district, and it 
would probably become increasingly ineffec- 
tive in consequence of the tendency of in- 
dustrial disputes to take larger proportions as 
the feeling of solidarity develops among both 
workers and employers. 

The chief provisions of the new Bill are 
as follows: In the event of a collective dis- 
pute, the parties concerned, or their repre- 
sentatives, must meet together before any 
cessation of work takes place, provided that 
either of the parties desires such a meeting. 
If no agreement is arrived at, the minister of 
labour or the prefect of the department may 
require them to meet again before any 


stoppage of work occurs. In the event of 
these two attempts at conciliation being un- 
successful, and a strike or lockout taking 
place, a further recourse to conciliation may be 
had at the request of either of the parties or 
at the suggestion of the minister of labour or 
the prefect of the department. This meeting 
will be held in the presence of conciliators 
chosen by agreement between the two parties, 
or, in default of such agreement, by the 
minister or by the prefect, the reason being 
that once matters have reached this serious 
stage it is desirable to have present persons 
who, having no private interest in the dis- 
pute, may by invoking the national interest 
use their influence in favour of moderation 
and reason. 

Should the Minister think fit, in place of 
naming conciliators he may summon the 
parties before the Superior Conciliation Com- 
mission, made up of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workers chosen by the Minister 
from among the members of the National 
Economic Council. 

Should the stoppage of work be prolonged, 
the minister or the prefect, acting on his own 
initiative or at the demand of one of the 
parties, may make renewed efforts to bring 
about the concilation of the dispute. 





A committee to investigate the possibilities 
of a national unemployment insurance scheme 
being established in Canada was appointed 
at a meeting of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council, early in April. 

The management of the Canadian National 
Railways announced recently that no de- 
ductions would be made in future from wages 
of injured workmen on account of allowances 
awarded to them by workmen’s compensation 
boards. 





The Alberta Minimum Wage Board held 
special sessions during April at the request 
of the Calgary Hairdressers and Beauty Par- 
lours Association, to consider a proposal to 
suspend Order No. 4 (Lasour Gazertr, Aug- 
ust, 1925, page 779), so far as it affects beauty 
parlours the claim being made that the rate 
of wages established by the order is too high. 

Acting under instructions of the American 
Federation of Labour Executive Council at its 
recent meeting in Miami, Florida, President 
William Green has addressed a letter to state 
and city central bodies of organized labour 
soliciting their assistance in a nation-wide sur- 
vey of industry’s attitude towards middle-aged 
workers and the effect of automatic machinery 
on employment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


fl Biers employment situation at the end of 
April was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

Farm work in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was progressing and some farm hands were 
being sought from the different employment 
offices. The fishing industry reported fair 
catches. Building and construction were fair- 
ly busy in Halifax, but not very much work 
had yet opened up in the other districts of 
the province. The coal mining industry re- 
ported normal production. Lumber operations 
were quiet, and some substantial cuts were 
awaiting river driving. Manufacturing was 
normally busy, this report including the iron 
and steel section of the industry. Trade was 
showing an improvement. The demand for 
women domestic workers was rather heavy, 
being in excess of the supply at Halifax. 


Farmers in the province of New Brunswick 
were engaged on spring activities, and some 


orders for farm hands were being notified to 


the offices. The opening of the lobster season 
toward the close the month had increased 
activity in the fishing industry. The logging 
industry was fairly quiet, although vacancies 
for river drivers were being notified. With a 
fair program of work in contemplation the 
volume of activity in the construction indus- 
try was on the increase. Manufacturing con- 
tinued normally active. Trade was fairly good, 
while transportation was brisk, the only un- 
favourable feature in this latter industry being 
the conclusion of the winter port activities at 
Saint John. Demands for women domestic 
workers were about as numerous as usual. 


From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that the spring expansion in the agri- 
cultural industry was making itself felt at the 
employment offices. Log driving was the chief 
branch of the, logging industry to require 
workers, and many who follow this line were 
being placed. Generally speaking, the manu- 
facturing industries throughout this province 
appeared active and some increases in pro- 
duction were reported. Although weather 
had been holding up building and construction 
to some extent, increases in the demands for 
the different classes of tradesmen were re- 
ported: particular mention was made of the 
large number of workers engaged by the City 
of Montreal on repairs to pavements. Trans- 
portation showed increased activity due to the 
opening of navigation, and orders for long- 


shoremen were being received. Trade condi- 
tions were satisfactory for the season. The 
demand for women domestic workers con- 
tinued to exceed the supply. 

Most of the Ontario employment offices 
reported a pronounced shortage of experienced 
farm workers, single men being mostly in de- 
mand. Factories throughout this province 
were reported to be steady, with production 
above the average: mechanics of all kinds 
were in constant demand, particularly in the 
metal trades, while Hamilton and Brantford 
were singled out for special mention as to the 
briskness of activity at those points. Building 
operations were commencing with the result 
that most tradesmen were busy, although one 
or two points still reported a substantial sur- 
plus of workers of different classes. Road 
construction had also begun in some districts. 
The usual situation was reported in the min- 
ing group in Northern Ontario, namely, pro- 
duction continued at a normal level, but not 
many additional workers were being engaged. 
The only activity in the logging industry was 
the placement of river drivers. The customary 
shortage of cooks-general was reported. 

With seeding becoming practicaily general 
in Manitoba the demands for farm workers 
were fairly numerous, although a sufficient 
number of suitable workers appeared to be 
available to cope with requirements. With a 
total valuation of building permits issued in 
the City of Winnipeg to date this year of 
over three million dollars, it would appear 
that considerable activity would be experi- 
enced in the building industry at that point: 
elsewhere throughout the province railway 
construction was the chief feature of the con- 
struction group and substantial numbers of 
men were being placed at such employment. 
Mining activity in the north portion of Mani- 
toba continued and a new rich tin strike was 
reported. Under manufacturing it was stated 
that three eastern firms were to establish 
branches in Winnipeg shortly. The demand 
for logging workers was practically negligible. 
The usual shortage of cooks and ccoks gen- 
eral was reported. Prior to the end of the 
month the demands for farm workers notified 
to the Saskatchewan employment offices were 
quite numerous, owing to the increased activ- 
ity incidental to seeding, but toward the end 
of the month the number of vacancies had 
decreased. The building and construction 
group seemed slow in getting underway, and 
substantial numbers were waiting for em- 
ployment in these lines. Prince Albert was 
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the only office reporting any activity in the vacancies. The usual spring shortage of 
logging industry, while the demand for casual women domestic workers was reported 

labour throughout the province was rather fair. Unfavourable weather was holding up seed- 
There were plenty of applicants to fill all ing in the Province of Alberta, and while the 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1929 1928 
s April March February April March February 
Trade, external, aggregate..... il al eres tee eevee 252,810,151 180, 854, 473 138, 945, 893 229,564,777 177,319, 251 

Imports, merchandise for 

conSuMption...........++4+ Disb Ae Sis stotenscts rae 135, 289, 621 97,042,055 78,490,470 120,418,027 85, 932,397 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 114, 768, 270 82, 259,345 58,975,315} 106,974,564 88,565,196 
Costomardary vollectedinr. 00'S Wliv.w eee et re sees ae ee 15,506,308 13, 139,403 19, 627,309 12,881, 684 
Bank debits to Individua 

accounts ............ oeodaccdr Sil ees ceretie 3, 982.171, 969] 3,427, 281,316] 3,298,074,573| 3,215,407,776| 3, 101,983,416 
Bank notes in circulation. BAO LOU) | sprees aeons 188,726,256 162,332,853 170, 688,098 176,805,067 160, 622 , 392 
Bank deposits, savings......... splat SU Brae EAS | 1,512,079,960} 1,518,536, 768) 1,511,837,937| 1,487,737,722| 1,477,807, 215 
Bank loans, commercial,.ete.... $ | .\.......0..0.- 1,294,059,127| 1,248,466, 643) 1,175, 418,388] 1,148, 782,772) 1,100, 187,256 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks 23a Pats ose 191-8 192-6 209-4 156:6 149-5 146-0 

Prefered St0GKS.* 2 <i oe Ba ares 104-3 106-8 108-1 111-4 109-9 110-9 

(4) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 101-2 98-1 88-7 88-7 87-7 
(2)(3) Prices, Whoselale, Index 

MUTMLSL EG «5's Seay Me ee ee 94-1 96-1 95-7 98-3 97-7 96-8 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POL. Aiea nis «se ieb te eke t46 $ 21-30 21-52 21-41 he Wh Pai RAS 21-25 
(4)Business failures, number......... 140 181 175 125 149 208 
(4) Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,431,120 699, 542 2,417,897 1,557, 633 6,846, 062 3,961,779 
@)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 110-4 111°4 110-5 102°3 102-6 102-0 
(2) () Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union mem Hers)... es soe 6-0 6-8 6-3 6:5 7-0 6-8 
bare ed oreo eons tees Gaal tie ccc ene ae 14,811 4,634 26, 983 14, 665 4,312 
Railway— 

(*)Car loadings, revenue, 

PTET S LES eeeain eee ie ks cars 261, 264 259,327 264, 129 241, 266 253,191 255,776 

(7)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 18, 651,197 18,145,568 19,614,509 16,095,788 17,393,076 19,587,484 
(8)Operating expenses...... RRR eeD SRO IE Oe Sed AL S| Se 16, 460, 137 16, 859, 450 16,361,270 16,176,971 
‘Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... Soph Mi SEES Sees oe 17,538,585 14, 458, 245 15,296,101 16,807,501 14,973,001 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

alttlines soc. ee eee Gre Seth cere tects A 13,582,309 12, 666,872 12,891,568 13,174, 294 12,369,913 
Steam railways, freight in 

HOM=TANLOS ote on were mee sce lista ons sha pacmencyaye OM | 5: cneea sandy evele’ overs 2,866, 243,191) 2,357,512,506] 2,923,456, 738) 3,013,199, 841 

BiildinepermMitss...<.2. cee. « Soda [Pen ee eRe 24,056, 656 10,473,479 18,527,846 15,128,413 10,323,405 
(9) Contracts awarded......... $ 43,328,200 27,125,300 28, 425, 800 56,345, 800 22,946, 100 25,875,200 
Mineral production— 

Rionronses: ae ea ees tons 79,341 86,176 93, 939 74,736 78,390 64,691 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 122,102 137,158 117, 445 112,780 118, 258 98,820 

Hero allover steer ose. an tons 5,744 5,972 5,790 4,504 4,629 4,056 

Conrad, Ty. CRSA ew: EONS abaiterenen sheets 1,370,384 1,610,528 1, 123,087 1,405,423 1, 413, 853 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 288,010 506, 861 690, 734 828,339 929,874 505,322 
Crude petroleum imports...... GRAlL lwaeins Jae Bod 73,025,000 45, 483,000 22,623,000 74,495,000 38,995,000 
Rubbergmports... Js. lsh ae Nive sulracmaa stele eres 11,112,000 6,514,000 4,340,000 6, 696, 000 5,719,000 
@ottontimapor ts... 95 ..eae farce IBS Be oaeaeelnee 16,671,000 13,089,000 7,065,000 12,239,000 11,854,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

WTO TS Oe fos ante eo kee JO¥0 Gali Fa | occa eee 285,493,890 154, 106, 766 216,598, 768 189,899, 862 165,110,815 
Hlour production. .32..... i». TSG kal tc St eche teen oe LRA Sr es eS See 1,600,000 1,304,000 1,617,000 1,464,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Ase) tarde te ate aiketote 54,461,000 44,463,000 67,624,000 59,485,000 64,809, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Rew ntl aeeeras ote oarere 47,436,000 48,088,000 42,397,000 43,308,000 44,207,000 
(10)Sales of insurance........... Se a ne PL 49,060,000 46,957,000 46, 295,000 44,505,000 39,962,000 
INGWSDIINtarens ie cose tense seats POTS |e tore thers Sih cake ote te 218,147 187, 200 192, 645 197,976 189, 822 
Automobiles; passenger: ..... sastaes leeieerbia ek = + <> 32,833 25,584 20,517 15,232 10,315 
(41) Index of physical volume of 

DUSTIN CSR EE Mh oe te eh ma ehnte. < kleine. « eratierekel > iemere, = 194-0 183-7 160-0 164:1 163-7 

IndustrialtprOducblons ss cc..32 astee ocr eee 200-1 203-1 160-6 168-2 166-1 

LanuIAChUrI NOM ates ott sale coe sincellcrne mriraclen © oot 208-0 179-8 157-0 168-2 158-4 
__. RSS Ue i NO EE ———EeE——————— 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (7) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(3) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. (?) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Bradstreet. (10) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 


(5) Figures for end of previous months. Conn. 
(*) Figures for four weeks ending April 27, 1929, and cor- 
responding previous periods. 

(11) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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demand for men was on the increase it was 
still below normal, with applicants sufficiently 
plentiful. Highway and railway construction 
were opening up and numbers of men were 
being taken on for such employment. Build- 
ing construction was likewise opening up, and 
a rather favourable season was in prospect. 
No activity in the coal mining industry was 
reported, and mines were not working full 
time. The demands for women domestic 
workers were fairly heavy and there was a 
shortage of suitable applicants. 


The logging and lumbering industry in the 
Province of British Columbia was apparently 
improving, as several offices reported having 
supplied workers. The metal mining industry 
was active and a few workers were being 
placed in it. Construction work was opened 
up to some extent, although not many place- 
ments were yet being made: railroad construc- 
tion seemed to be the branch of the industry 
most active. Conditions in the Province of 
British Columbia generally speaking, although 
work was not opening up as briskly as in 
some other years, appeared to be quite fay- 
ourable for the season nevertheless. 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of April showed a de- 
cline, which was somewhat 
larger than that noted on 
April 1, 1928; that this was so, was partly 
due to a slackening of activity over the Easter 
holidays, which in the last few years have 
fallen in the middle of the month, while the 
unseasonable weather generally prevailing 
also had an adverse effect upon employment. 
Despite these factors, the situation continued 
decidedly better than on April 1 of any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 6,508 firms 
whose staffs aggregated 940,086 persons, com- 
pared with 946,997 in the preceding month. 
The index number (with the 1926 average as 
the base equal to 100) stood at 110.4, as com- 
pared with 111.4 on March 1, 1929, and with 
102.3, 97.4, 92.5, 88.3, 90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 
85.1 on April 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


The Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported improvement, 
while curtailment was registered’ in Quebec 
and Ontario. In the Maritime Provinces, 
there were increases in employment in manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade, but logging was seasonally slack. In 
Quebec, manufactures showed practically no 
change; trade and transportation afforded 


more employment, but om the other hand 
logging amd construction reported seasonal 
contractions. In Ontario seasonal losses were 
shown in logging, while manufactures and con- 
struction recorded large increases in employ- 
ment, and smaller gains were noted in mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade. In the Prairie Provinces the advance 
took place chiefly in trade and construction, 
and to a smaller extent, in transportation, 
manufacturing and services, ‘but logging, min- 
ing and highway Conatiiction were seasonally 
dull. In British Columbia, the greatest gains 
were in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, while coal mines released some 
help. 


Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which special tabulations are made, the 
gains in the Border Cities and Toronto being 
most noteworthy. In Montreal, iron and steel 
plants, trade, services and construction re- 
corded heightened activity, but rubber, textile 
and musical instrument factories were slacker. 
In Quebec, construction and transportation 
registered the most outstanding gains, while 
there were only small changes in other in- 
dustries. In Toronto, considerable increases 
were registered in manufacturing, notably of 
vegetable food and textile products, and in 
building, services and trade. In Ottawa, there 
was a small advance, chiefly in manufacturing 
and trade. In Hamilton, the increase took 
place mainly in manufacturing, construction 
and trade, only slight changes occurring in 
other industries. In Windsor and the ad- 
jacent Border Cities, there was pronounced 
expansion, principally in automobile plants. 
In Winnipeg, iron and steel plants were more 
actlve, aS was construction. In Vancouver, 
the most marked increases were in construc- 
tion, manufacturing and shipping. 


An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further marked improvement 
in manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry, but also in lumber, food, build- 
ing material, textile, chemical and electrical 
apparatus plants. Communmnications,  trans- 
portation, building and railway construction, 
services and trade also reported considerable 
improvement. On the other hand, there were 
pronounced seasonal losses in logging, and 
smaller reductions in coal mines, on highway 
construction and in factories turning out rub- 
ber, leather and non-ferrous peace products 
ad musical instruments. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1929. 
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Slight improvement in the 
TRADE local trade union situation 
UNION was indicated during March 
REPORTS by the returns tabulated from 


a total of 1,727 labour or- 
ganizations covering a membership of 194,890 
persons. Of these, 11,662 or a percentage of 
6.0 were idle at the close of the month con- 
trasted with 6.8 per cent of unemployed 
members in February, and with 6.5 per cent 
in March last year. Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan unions alone reported reductions 
in available employment when compared with 
February, and these were fractional only, 
while of the increases in activity recorded in 
the remaining provinces the most noteworthy 
were indicated by British Columbia and Que- 
bec unions. Considerable improvement was 
manifest in Nova Scotia during March when 
comparison is made with the situation pre- 
vailing in the same month a year ago, at- 
tributable to better conditions existing in 
the coal mines of the province during March 
this year than last. Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia unions also reported a higher level of 
employment than in March a year ago, while 
small employment recessions were apparent 
among Quebec and Manitoba unions. 

A review in greater detail with tabular 
statements of the unemployment situation at 
the close of March as represented by trade 
unions is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


“During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the of- 
Reports. fices of the Employment Ser- 


vice of Canada numbered 
26,423, while the placements effected totalled 
25,044. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 11,885 of men and 3,886 
of women, a total of 15,771. Placements in 
casual work were 9,273. Applications for work 
reported at the offices numbered 37,104, of 
which 25,794 were of men and 11,310 were of 
women workers. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the month of 17,124 vacancies for 
men and 10,571 for women, a total of 27,695. 
An increase was shown in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures 
were compared, both with those of the pre- 
ceding month as well as with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, the records for Febru- 
ary, 1929, showing 21,899 vacancies offered, 
31,932 applications made and 20,184 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1928, there 
were recorded 26,807 vacancies, 36,762 applica- 
tions for work and 24,730 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. A report in 


detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of March, 1929, and also for the quarterly 
period January to March may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED cities during March, 1929, 


was $24,056,656, as compared 
with $10,318,338 in the preceding month and 
with $15,128,413 in March, 1929. 

The MacLean Building Review estimated 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in April at $43,328,200, 
this figure being an increase of 6 per cent over 
the total value of awards reported during 
March. Construction volume for the year to 
date now stands 12 per cent ahead of that for 
the corresponding period of 1928. Of the 
April total, $16,252,100 was for business build- 
ings; $14,643,400 was for residential buildings, 
$7,328,600 was for engineering undertakings. 
The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during April, 1929, by provinces was as fol- 
lows: Ontario, $18,629,600; Quebec, $10,820,- 
000; New Brunswick, $743,500; Nova Scotia, 
$409,000; Prince Edward Island, $1,000; 
British Columbia, $5,275,900; Alberta, $2,041,- 
800; Saskatchewan, $38,369,300; Manitoba, 
$2,038,100. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the corre- 
sponding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 473. 

Reflecting in part a high level of opera- 
tions in March, business activity was greater 
during the first quarter than in any similar 
period since the war. The automobile indus- 
try produced more units than in any previous 
period of the same duration, the output in 
March being in excess of 40,000 trucks. Opera- 
tions in the iron and steel industry were at a 
higher level than at any time since the termi- 
nation of the war, the production of steel in 
March being more than 137,000 tons. Re- 
flecting in part the expanded building pro- 
gram in Montreal, the value of building per- 
mits attained in March the high level of 
$24,000,000. Cumulative carloadings from the 
first of the year to the middle of April were 
932,857 cars, exceeding by a slight margin the 
loadings in the same period of 1928, when the 
delay in the marketing of a grain crop re- 
sulted in an abnormally high level. Accord- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 
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ing to information recently made available, 
the sum of the value of imports and exports 
during the fiscal year ended March 31 
amounted to $2,655,000,000, being greater 
than in any similar period in the history of 
the Dominion. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in March, 
1929, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $135,289,621 as compared 
with $97,042,055 in the preceding month, and 
with $120,418,027 in March, 1928. The chief 
imports in March, 1929, were: Iron and its 
products, $44,255,416; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $22,522,269; Non-metallic min- 
erals and products, $13,443,644. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
March, 1929, amounted to $114,763,270, as 
compared with $82,259,345 in February, 1929, 
and with $106,974,564 in March, 1928. The 
chief exports in March, 1929, were: Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$34,134,323; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$28,115,139; Non-ferrous metals and _ their 
products, $14,182,886. 

In the twelve months ending March, 1929, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,363,611,820, and imports $1,265,639,894. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1929, was much greater than in March, 
a strike of carpenters in Montreal, which in- 
volved a large number of men for almost the 
entire month, accounting for the greater part 
of the increase. The time loss in man work- 
ing days was practically the same as during 
April, 1928, although there were fewer dis- 
putes reported. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month twelve disputes, involving 2,310 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
24,201 working days, as compared with eleven 
disputes involving 1,363 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 3,079 working days 
in March. In April, 1928, there were on 
record sixteen disputes, involving 1,813 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 22,087 
working days. At the end of April there were 
on record four disputes affecting 1,065 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 


terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities showed a seasonal decline to $11.01 for 
April, as compared with $11.23 for March; 
$10.27 for April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; 
$11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1928; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$16.92 for May, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1924. The 
most important change was a seasonal fall in 
the price of eggs, while slight declines occurred 
in the prices of veal, mutton, bacon, lard, 
dairy butter, prunes, sugar and potatoes. The 
prices of beef, pork, rice, beans and evaporated 
apples were slightly higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.30 at the beginning of 
April, as compared with $21.52 for March; 
$21.11 for April, 1928; $211.02 for April, 1927; 
$211.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; 
$20.58 for April, 1924; $2121 for April, 1923; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was substantially lower 
at 94-1 for April, as compared with 96-1 for 
March; 98-3 for April, 1928; 97-5 for April, 
1927; and 101-2 for April, 1926. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component materials 
six of the eight main groups were lower, while 
two were slightly higher. The groups which 
declined were: the Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, bananas, 
lemons, vegetable oils, rubber, cocoa beans, 
potatoes and naval stores, which more than 
offset higher prices for tea, coffee, oranges, 
dried fruits and hay; the Animals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for milk, 
eggs and fish, which more than offset higher 
prices for live-stock, meats, furs, hides and 
lard; the Fibres, Textile and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of slightly lower levels 
for raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk and jute; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due mainly to slight declines in some lines of 
British Columbia cedar; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to general declines in the 
prices of basic metals; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group, because of lower levels for 
coal and gasoline, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of glass, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel. The Iron and its Products 
group advanced, mainly because of higher 
‘prices for pig iron and steel sheets. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was also 
higher, due to increases in the prices of white- 
lead, litharge and cream of tartar. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1929 


| ENS the month of April five applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows:— 


(1) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, the 
employees concerned being Canadian Marcont 
Telegraphers, members of Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America. The application stated that the dis- 
pute affected approximately 300 employees 
who were seeking new agreements involving 
increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions. A board was established on April 10, 
and was constituted as follows:—Mr. Joseph 
Singer, Toronto, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a jJomt recommen- 
dation from the other board members; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilfred Bovey, OB.E., 
Montreal, company’s nominee, and Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, Toronto, employees’ nom- 
inee. 

(2) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company being 
members of the Ottawa Railway Employees’ 
Union. The application stated that the cause 
of the dispute was the employees’ desire to 
have a system of alternating day and night 
shifts instituted, still retaining certain privi- 
leges for senicr men; also the employees’ 
request for wage increases ranging from five 
to ten cents per hour. The application was 
under consideration at the close of the 
month. 

(3) On behalf of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways and being members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. Failure to reach an agreement 
with the management concerning certain 
rules governing the service of the applicants 
was given as the cause of the dispute, which 
was stated to directly affect 4,500 employees. A 
board was established on April 26 and Mr. 
John M. Godfrey, K.C., Toronto, was ap- 
pointed a member thereof on the recommen- 
dation cf the employees concerned. At the 
close of the month steps were being taken 
looking to the completion of the board. 

(4) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, being 
motormen and conductors, cne-man car op- 
erators, shopmen, shedmen, trackmen, line- 
men and warehouse employees, members of 

84215-—2 


_ Engineers. 


Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The application stated that the 
dispute, which related to wages, affected 320 
employees directly and 200 indirectly. A 
bcard was established on April 30, and mem- 
bers thereof were appointed as follows:—on 
the company’s recommendation, Mr. Red- 
mond Quain, Ottawa; on the employees’ 
reconmmendation, Mr. H. J. Burns, Ottawa. 
Shortly after the close of the month His 
Honour Judge E. J. Daly, Ottawa, was ap- 
pointed chairman on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other board members. 

(5) On behalf of various shipbuilding 
firms at Vancouver, B-C., namely: the 
British Columbia Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd., 
Burrard Shipyard and Engineering Works, 
Chappell Bros., Pacific Salvage Company, A. 
Linton and Co., Eriksen Boatbuilders, Ltd., 
and Burrard Drydock Co., Ltd., members of 
the Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and certain of 
their employees being ships’ caulkers, mem- 
bers of Shipyard Branch No. 2. Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada. The parties concerned 
in this dispute jointly applied for a board, 
demands on the part of the employees for 
increased wages being given as the cause of 
the dispute. Twenty employees were stated to 
be directly affected and 150 indirectly. A 
board was established by the Minister on 
April 30 and board members were appointed 
as follows:—on the employers’ recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Ernest F. Cribb, Vancouver; on the 
employees’ recommendation, Mr. Henry Bur- 
gess, Vancouver. At the close of the month 
the board had not been completed by the ap- 
pointment of a chairman. 


Other Proceedings under the Statute 


Reference was made in the April issue of 
the Lazour Gazette to the establishment of a 
board to enquire into a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees being locomotive engineers, 
members of the Brotherhocd of Locomotive 
On April 22 the board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice W. E. Raney, Toronto, as 
chairman, this appointment being made on 
the joint recommendation of the other board 
members, Messrs. J. L. Counsell, K.C., Ham- 
ilton, and A. C. Boyce, K.C., Ottawa, the 
employer's and employees’ nominees, _ re- 
spectively. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


frour new decisions were recently given by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the 
Order of Telegraphers, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerte, January, 
1929, and in previous issues. The third report 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 343—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and _ Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


A locomotive engineer was dismissed on a 
charge of having been under the influence of 
liquor when on duty, after the foreman had 
taken him off duty owing to his alleged condi- 
tion. The employees contended that the 
foreman acted on a suspicion arising from 
certain unusual circumstances which had led 
to trouble. The company stated that an in- 
vestigation was held to consider the foreman’s 
action, which was considered to have been 
fully justified. The Board found that this 
investigation was not conducted as it should 
have been, and that while the engineer was 
responsible for the trouble referred to, the 
evidence as to his supposed intoxication was 
contradictory. Under these circumstances the 
Board sustained the employees’ claim for 
reinstatement of the engineer, but without pay 
for the time he was out of service. 


Case No. 345—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


Since May, 1927, the operator at Prince 
Albert had been called for Sunday duty to 
clear a passenger train, being required to re- 
main on duty for 24 hours until this train is 
reported into the next station. The train 


despatcher claimed that he was entitled to the 
remuneration he would have received had he 
been called to perform this service, for all the 
time since the company first called on the 
operator instead of the train despatcher to 
perform it. The company contended that the 
practice of calling on the operator in such 
circumstances was quite common, and that 
the operator in this case did not touch the 
despatcher’s sheets. The Board ruled that the 
facts did not indicate any violation of the 
schedule conditions, and denied the employees’ 
claim. 


Case No. 346—Canadian National! Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A despatcher failed to give a “slow” order 


to an extra freight train, and an investiga- 
tion was held next day with the result that 
he was demoted. He was not informed of 
the decision for three weeks, and in the mean- 
time he had obtained employment elsewhere 
with the Canadian National Commercial Tele- 
graphs, as operator. He held the latter posi- 
tion for about four months, after which time 
the company reinstated him as despatcher. 
The employees contended that the tele- 
graphers’ schedule provided that an employee 
should be given a decision within ten days of 
suspension, or if kept waiting more than ten 
days for a decision should be paid schedule 
wages for time in excess of ten days whatever 
the decision might be. There was no excep- 
tion made which permitted the company to 
deduct wages earned during the interval at 
another occupation. 

Accordingly claim was made for wages 
alleged due to the despatcher for the ten 
days during which he was awaiting a decision. 
The company pointed out that the despaitcher 
was reinstated, not because he was proved 
not guilty of the mistake, but in order to 
give him another chance; and that in view of 
the fact that he entered the service of the 
company in another capacity, earning wages 
equal to what he would have received as a 
despatcher, his claim could not be justified. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
claim. The decision however pointed out. 
that the telegraphers’ agreement provided 
specifically that pay should be allowed beyond 
a certain time, pending investigations.. In the 
opinion of the Board the spirit of this rule 
pre-supposed that there should be no undue 
delay in rendering decisions following investi- 
gations. But in the present case it was held 
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that delay in rendering the decision had no 
consequence unfavourable to the employee, 
who suffered no financial loss. 


Case No. 347—Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
British Columbia Railway and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

A lineman who had been in the service of 
the company for about eleven years met with 
an accident in the course of his employment 
on June 3, 1927, both bones being broken 
in the right leg between the knee and ankle. 
He immediately came under the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and received benefit from that Board up to 
May 20, 1928. On May 1, 1928, a specialist 
who was in charge of the case reported the 
injured man to be fit for duty. Accordingly, 
he reported for duty on May 8, but was told 
that a report on his case would have to be 
made by a company physician. This report 
not having been delivered on May 12, the 


man himself secured it from the company 
doctor and delivered it to the assistant man- 
ager. The report of the company doctor 
suggested that the man should not be re- 
quired to climb telephone poles for some fur- 
ther time. On May 21 the general manager 
decided that the man might report for duty 
on June 1. The employees contended that 
wages should be paid from May 13 to May 
31, less compensation of $10 received from 
May 138 to 20. The general manager stated 
that it had not been thought advisable, for 
the company’s sake and his own, to employ 
the man until he had made further recovery, 
pointing out that his condition was such that 
he was in receipt of workmen’s compensation 
until May 20. The general manager stated 
further that when the man was employed it 
was necessary to employ also a relief lineman. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent of awarding payment 
for time lost from May 21 to May 81. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1929 


HE Number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Camada during April was 
twelve, as compared with eleven during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was very much greater than in March, the 
difference being caused chiefly by a strike of 
carpenters in Montreal which involved a large 
number of workmen for almost the entire 
month. As compared with April, 1928, there 
was little difference in time loss although the 
number involved in April, 1929, was greater. 





Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PAT LOA Oct ae erase ete 12 2,310 24,201 
A Mar iy LO2O es a esee ts 11 1,363 3,079 
Apr 1O28 ork ta tae oe 16 1.813 22,037 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 


-of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 


more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time lossis caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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Four disputes, involving 261 workpeople, 
were carried over from March, and eight. dis- 
putes commenced during April. Of these 
twelve disputes, eight terminated during the 
month, five being in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employers and one re- 
sulting in a compromise. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were on record four disputes 
involving strikes or lockouts, as _ follows: 
plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; shipwrights, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C.; shoe factory workers, Tor- 
onto, On't., and carpenters at Montreal, P.Q. 

Particulars as to two disputes occurring in 
March were received too late to be included 
in the April issue of the Lasour Gazette. One 
of these involved one hundred employees in 
a men’s clothing factory in Montreal from 
March 2 to March 6. The strikers demanded 
that the employer should have work made 
up only in union contractors’ shops, and this 
was agreed to. The other dispute, as stated 
in the last issue of the Lasour GaAzEerrE, was a 
strike on March 18 of telegraph operators em- 
ployed by a firm of stock brokers with offices 
in both Canada and the United States. In- 
formation secured as to this dispute indi- 
cates that only eight employees in Canada 
were effected, located in Montreal and 
Vancouver, and that these were replaced im- 
mediately. The dispute arose because the 
employer refused to sign an agreement with 
the union providing that only Morse tele- 
graph operators should operate automatic 
telegraph printing machines. The employer 
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reported that the strikers were replaced by 
operators of such machines. 

A dispute between an elevator manufactur- 
ing company and its employees was reported 
in the press as having occurred in Toronto 
on April 27. The employer having discharged 
a union member was called upon by the union 
to dismiss twenty-five non-union. members 
working under permission of the union. This 
demand was complied with, but the inter- 


national officers of the union ordered the rein- 
statement of these employees. Therefore, no- 
dispute between the employer and the union 
arose involving a cessation of work and there 
was no dispute between the employer andi the 
temporarily discharged workmen. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
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Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees working 
involved days 


Remarks 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to April, 1929. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 
Painters, Victoria, B.C........ 120. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipwrights, etc., Vancouver, 
Oe eae RR AI Ee es 125 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Musicians, Ottawa, Ont....... 7 


42 |Commenced Mar. 25, 


234 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


480 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Terminated April 5, 1929, in favour of workers. 


3,000 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


1929, to maintain union 
working conditions. Terminated April 8, 1929, 


in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during April, 1929. 


Mininc, Non-Frrrovus SmeEttine 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
Se cin on, ACTER Po Gee 50 


MaANvuFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Qe e a EN ah 33 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Ladies’ clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 25 


Other Metal Products— 
Metal polishers, Toronto, Ont. 11 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Labourers (factory), Toronto, 


Ontew, Reece a 10 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, Montreal, P.Q....... 850 
Carpenters, cement workers 


and labourers, Ottawa, Ont.. 70 


Carpenters, Montreal, P.Q..... 1,000 





15, 000 


5, 000 


Commenced April 2, 1929, for reinstatement of 
shot firer. Terminated April 3, 1929, in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 5, 1929, against discharge of 
employees. Terminated April 8, in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced April 16, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 25, 1929, in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 8, 1929, against dismissal of 
foreman. Terminated April 10, 1929, in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced April 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 25, 1929. Compromise. 


Commenced April 19, 1929, to secure protection 
from falling rivets. Terminated April 20, 1929, 
in favour of workers. 

Commenced April 24, 1929, for increase in wages 
and shorter hours. Unterminated. 
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employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont.. December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, 
and shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
August 138, 1928. 

Information has been received as to three 
disputes which come within the category of 
“minor disputes.” The first involved a num- 
ber of painters engaged on a building in 
Toronto who ceased work about April 11 as 
a protest, against the employment of a num- 
ber of painters who were members of another 
union. The contractor is reported to have 
agreed when beginning the work that he would 
employ members of the International Union 
only, but later, when a large number of 
men were needed, some painters who were 
members of another union were engaged for 
a time. When the staff was reduced the in- 
ternational union claimed that all the mem- 
bers of the other union should be laid off 
first. The employer agreed to do this and 
work was resumed next day. The second 
dispute of this nature occurred at Carney’s 
Lake, C.B., in the power plant of a coal mine 
owing to the dismissal of an employee. Four 
other men ceased work as a protest against 
this. Officers of the union negotiated with the 
management, arrangements being made to deal 
with such grievances, and work was resumed 
the same day (April 25) the operation of the 
plant not being affected. The third “minor dis- 
pute” was that involving forty-three taxi 
drivers in London, Ont., who ceased work on 
April 9, demamding an increase in wage rates, 
namely thirty per cent of the fares collected 
and a flat addition of $5 per week instead of 
twenty-five per cent of the amount collected. 
The employer agreed to an increase to thirty 
per cent of collections but not to the addition 
of $5 per week and work was resumed after 
an hour. 


The following paragraphs give particulars’ 


in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


PiumBrrs, Kincston, On'r—At the end of 
April nine strikers were still reported by the 
union to be on strike pay and fifteen other 
strikers were unemployed, while three had se- 
cured work with other employers during the 
month. It is reported that the employers 
have replaced the strikers with non-union 
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plumbers, but other building trades have 
taken the stand that they will not work with 
non-union plumbers; accordingly work to be 
done by the latter is not commenced until 
the other trades have finished their part of 
the work and further sympathetic strikes are 
thus avoided. 

~ Parnters, Vrororta, B.C —The master paint- 
ers’ organization having refused to sign an 
agreement providing for an increase in pay 
from 75 cents per hour to 85 cents, the paint- 
ers and decorators ceased work late in the 
afternoon of March 25. It is reported that a 
number of non-union men joined the union 
during the dispute. As the result of negotia- 
tions between the parties an agreement was 
signed to take effect on May 1 providing for 
the increase demanded from May 1, and work 
wag resumed on May 5. The agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 

Surpwricuts, Erc., VANcovuver, B:C.—The 
strike of shipwrights, joiners, cauikers and 
boat builders reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte as having commenced on 
March 25 was in part settled on April 23 as the 
result of mediation by the resident officer of 
the Department of Labour and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia. The 
demand of the shipwrights for an increase 1n 
wages from $6.50 per day to $7.50 was con- 
ceded. The employer, however, would not 
offer more than $725 per day for caulkers. It 
was agreed to refer this question to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and work was resumed on April 23 in the es- 
tablishments of those employers who were 
members of the Shipbuilders’ Section of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Two 
other firms engaged in “lining” of vesseis 
for grain cargoes refused to pay these rates 
and their employees did not resume work. 
The dispute with these firms included also 
ship carpenters’ helpers who also desired cer- 
tain improvements in working conditions. 
Upon representations from the representative 
of the Department of Labour and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia the 
officials of these firms agreed to take the mat- 
ter up early in May upon the return of one 
of their officials. On April 29 the employees 
concerned applied for a Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

Musicians, Orrawa, Ont.—As stated in 
the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, the 
strike of musicians employed in a theatre on 
March 25 was terminated by resumption of 
work on April 8, the employer having agreed 
to the conditions in force prior to the strike. 
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Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—An 
official of the colliery, a shot firer, who had 
been suspended a second time for misconduct, 
was given a job in the mine, but shortly 
afterwards, with a number of miners sympa- 
thizing with him, he demanded reinstatement 
in his former position and proceeded to picket 


the mine, preventing the workmen from en-- 


tering. and held up operations for a day and 
a night shift. Employees were driven from 
the engine room, fan house, the wash house, 
etc., by missiles, breaking windows, etc. It is 
estimated that about fifty employees were 
engaged im this attempt and that 250 other 
miners were indirectly affected, being pre- 
vented from working. Work was resumed the 
next day. Following this, five men were ar- 
rested and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment, while two of the ringleaders escaped 
and were reported to have left the country. 


SHoE Factory Worksrs, Toronto, Ont.— 
A number of employees ceased work to pre- 
vent a reduction in wages (piece-work rates), 
alleged to be from ten to thirty per cent. The 
employer refused to negotiate with the union 
or the strikers, and at the end of the month 
no settlement had been reported. A similar 
dispute occurred in this establishment in Au- 
gust, 1928, the strikers being replaced, and the 
dispute was recorded as lapsed in November, 
but the union has not called it off. 


Lapies’ CiorHing Facrory WorKERS, WIN- 
NIpEG, MANn.—Employees ceased work on 
April 5, demanding the reinstatement of three 
pressers who had been discharged. The strik- 
ers resumed work on April 8, the employees 
affected being reinstated. 


MetaL Po.isHers, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in a metal plating establishment 
ceased work on April 16 at noon, demanding 
an increase in wages from 75 cents-85 cents 
to 90 cents per hour. On April 25 work was 
resumed, their demands having been granted, 
90 cents per hour, with other conditions as 
before, 44 hours per week, time and one-half 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 


Lasourers, Factory, Toronto, Onr—Em- 
ployees in an establishment manufacturing 
counters, and other artificial stone supplies for 
restaurants, ceased work, demanding the rein- 
statement of their foreman who had been dis- 
missed. The following day some of the strikers 
were replaced and others the day after and 
five or six returned to work, the management 
refusing to grant the demands of the strikers. 


Parnters, Montrear, P.Q—Workmen to 
the number of 850 in the employ of certain 


master painters and decorators and. general 
contractors ceased work on April 1 to secure 
an increase in wages from 70 cents per hour 
to $1. The union stated that attempts to 
negotiate a wage scale with the Master Paint- 
ers’ Asseciation prior to the strike had failed. 
During the strike negotiations between the 
master painters and the union resulted in an 
agreement with the union being signed by 
twenty-two of the master painters. This pro- 
vided for an increase in the wage rate of 80 
cents per hour as from April 1, 1929, and 
further increases to 85 cents per hour on April 
1, 1930, and 90 cents on April 1, 1981. 
Work was resumed from time to time be- 
tween April 19 and April 25 when the strike 


’ was called off. 


(CARPENTERS, CEMENT WoRKERS AND LABOUR-. 
ERS, Ottawa, Ont.—Carpenters, cement work- 
ers and labourers ceased work because they 
were not being protected by plank flooring 
from any rivets which might fall from struc- 
tural iron erection operations carried on above 
them. The employer of these workers claimed 
that it was the duty of the sub-contractor on 
the structural iron work to provide such floor- 
ing; arrangements were made to have this 
done, and work was resumed by the labourers 
that afternoon and by carpenters the next 
morning. 


CARPENTERS, Montreau, P.Q—Carpenters 
employed by certain contractors in Montreal 
ceased work on April 24, demanding an in- 
crease in wages from 75 cents per hour to 80 
cents with a reduction in hours from nine per 
day to eight. A number of contractors *con- 
ceded this demand before the strike, and two 
others were reported to have conceded it on 
the first day of the strike. The General Con- 
tractors’ Section of the Builders’ Exchange 
offered to increase the wage rate to 80 cents, 
provided the hours remained at nine per day. 
Members of the Builders’ Exchange engaged 
carpenters under these conditions. At the end 
of the month the union stated that sixteen or 
seventeen firms had signed the agreement on 
the terms of ithe union, and that outside car- 
penters employed by the other contractors were 
being taken into the union and going on strike, 
bringing the total number on strike to one 


thousand. 





An employee of the Harbour Commissioners 
of Montreal who last year sustained sunstroke 
in the course of his employment, was awarded 
$1,989 damages by Mr. Justice Bond in the 
Superior Court at Montreal. His Lordship 
held that sunstroke might be considered as 
being an “accident” under the provision of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


During March, 28 new disputes began and 
12 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 40 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 19,100 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss during the 
month of 133,000 working days. Of the 28 
disputes beginning in March, 7 arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages, 12 on other 
wages questions, 4 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
2 on other questions of working arrangements 
and 3 on questions of trade union principle. 
Settlements were made in 28 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 4 in 
favour of employers, 12 ended in compro- 
mises and in one other case, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


About 3,800 coal miners ceased work at 
Seaham Harbour, Durham, on March 2, when 
they refused to accept reductions in piece- 
work rates. No settlement had been reported 
at the end of March. 


About 7,000 employees of a motor car 
factory in Birmingham, went on strike on 
March 25, against a new system involving 
reductions in wages. On April 4, work was 
resumed on the employers’ terms, pending 
negotiations of terms of settlement. 


Australia 


It is reported that about 10,000 coal miners 
in New South Wales have been out of work 
since March 31, when they refused to accept 
reductions in wages. 


British India 


A strike of 100,000 cotton mill workers at 
Bombay was reported on April 26. In spite of 
the efforts of the Governor of Bombay, no 
settlement had been reached up to May 7. 


Rhodesia 


On February 16, a strike began of railway 
workers in Rhodesia which almost completely 
tied up traffic for several days, as the strike 
coincided with the rainy season in which 
many roads were impassable for motor traffic. 
The demand of the strikers was for an in- 
crease in wages to the scale paid previous to 
1922. A settlement was reached on March 
6, after which work was resumed, on the 
understanding that a Court of Inquiry be 
appointed by the Government to settle the 
dispute. On April 11, this Court gave its 
decision to the effect that the present rate 
of wages was adequate and no increase was 
recommended. 


Belgium 


On February 16, about 3,700 glass workers 
of the Centre district went on strike for an in- 
crease in wages; later a lockout was declared 
affecting about 6,000 workers. During April a 
settlement was reached granting the increase 
in wages demanded and other conditions 
favourable to workers. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing February was 41, and 50 were in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 43,010 and the time 
loss for the month 914,576 working days. 

During April, a number of strikes of tex- 
tile workers occurred in the Southern States. 
Employees of a rayon factory at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, numbering about 3,000, who 
were out on a short strike in March, again 
went out on April 15, this time against the 
discharge of union workers. At various towns 
in both North and South Carolina, strikes of 
cotton mill workers began, involving in all 
about 7,000 workers. In South Carolina, the 
trouble arose out of the introduction of a 
new system by which employees were given 
an increased amount of work to do without 
a corresponding increase in wages. In some 
mills the old conditions were restored and 
work was resumed. But in other mills, as in 
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Tennessee and North Carolina the strike was 
still in progress at the end of the month. In 
North Carolina, the dispute was over the 
discharge of union employees, but other de- 
mands for increased wages and improved 
working conditions were also made. 

During February, two strikes occurred at 
various anthracite coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
involving in all about 9,000 miners for from 
two to three days. In both disputes work 
was resumed pending adjustment of griev- 
ances. 
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About the middle of February, employees 
of a textile plant, numbering 1,100, at New- 
market, New Hampshire, demanded increases 
in wages and other changes. The demands 
were refused and the employers closed the 
plant indefinitely on February 19. In April 
the company served notice to their former 
employees to vacate the company houses. 
The majority of the workers involved were 
French Canadians, and it is reported that a 
large number of them have returned to Can- 
ada. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC IN 1929 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, at the session which 
opened on January 30 and concluded on March 
28, 1929, enacted a considerable body of social 
and labour legislation, the principal social 
‘ measure being the Old Age Pension Act 
making the Federal Act of 1927 effective 
within the Province. The concluding speech 
from the Throne stated that “the enactment 
of the Old Age Pension Law is a recognition 
of the responsibility of the community to 
contribute to the comfort and support of 
those who have not been fortunate enough to 
accumulate a competence during their years of 
active work. Hitherto this burden has been 
borne by local and individual effort, but much 
more satisfactory - results will be rendered 
possible by public co-operation.” 

Amendments were made to the Mining Act, 
being for the most part designed to comply 
with the recommendations of the commission 
into the causes of the mining disaster at 
Hollinger mine at Timmins on February last 
year, when 39 miners were killed as the result 
of an explosion underground (Lasour Gazprrs, 
November, 1928, page 378 etc.). An act was 
passed for the prevention of silicosis, arrange- 
ments being made for the periodical medical 
inspection of workmen exposed to silica dust. 
This disease is now included among the indus- 
trial diseases covered by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Lasour GazeErrs, 
June, 1926, page 574; May, 1926, page 450 
etc.). The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act was amended in various sections, chiefly 
in connection with the hours of employment 
of young persons. Definite provision was 
made by an amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act for the systematic vocational 
guidance of children about to leave school. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Oid Age Pensions Act, 1929, gives effect 
within the province to the federal Act of 
1927, which provides for the payment by the 
Dominion to the Province quarterly of an 
amount equal to one-half of the. net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by the Proy- 
ince for Old Age Pensions. (The provisions 
of the federal Act are briefly outlined on page 
499) . 


Applications for old age pensions in Ontario 
are to be made in the first instance to the 
local authority, that is, to the municipal 
Council or to a board or commission 
appointed by such council for the purpose, 
the applications being accompanied by the 
necessary proofs, etc. The local authority will 
give its decision in writing upon each appli- 
cation, but the granting or refusal of a pension 
in any case shall be subject to appeal to the 
Commission, that is the department of the 
government appointed to administer the Act, 
and the Commission may disallow, modify or 
alter any order or ruling of the local authority, 
the decision of the Commission being final and 
binding; but the Commission may reconsider 
any decision and may rescind, alter or amend 
any order, direction or ruling previously made 
by it under the authority of this Act. 


The pensions and the expenses of admin- 
istration are to be paid out of special appro- 
priations by the legislature. Orders for the 
payment of pensions must in all cases name 
the county, city or separated town or provi- 
sional judicial district where the pensioner 
resides. The municipal authority must receive 
full notice of the granting of a pension to any 
individual within its limits. 
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The actual distribution of pensions is 
carried out by the municipality, which is to 
be informed by the Commission of the 
amount to be contributed by the municipality 
in each case. Every municipal corporation 
thus named as a contributor will be required 
to pay an amount equal to 20 per cent of each 
pension. Where the pensioner resides in a 
provisional judicial district (other than a city 
or town of 10,000 or more population) such 
local contributions are not required. 

Pensions are exempt from provincial and 
municipal taxes and are not to be subject to 
garnishment or attachment or seizure or any 
legal process and are to be unassignable. The 
payment of pensions is subject to the con- 
tinuation of the contribution of the Dominion 
under the federal Act. 

The following sections relate to the ques- 
tion of the value of the pensioner’s residence 
as affecting his pension :— 

10. (1) Where a pensioner is the owner of 
an interest in a dwelling house in which he 
resides and the Commission accepts a transfer 
to it of such interest, the pension payable to 
the pensioner shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion in respect of the annual value of such 
interest, but the Commission shall, on the death 
of the pensioner or upon his ceasing to use 
such dwelling house as his place of residence, 
be entitled to sell the pensioner’s interest there- 
in and to retain out of the proceeds of such 
sale the amount of all payments made to the 
pensioner by way of pensions in excess of the 
amount he would have received if such interest 
had not been transferred to the Commission, 
together with interest on the said payments at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually. 

(2) The Commission shall be entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased 
pensioner, as a debit due by the pensioner to 
the Commission, the sum of the pension pay- 
ments made to such pensioner from time _ to 
time, together with interest at the rate of five 
per_centum per annum compounded annually. 

No claim shall be made by the Commission 
for the recovery of such debt directly or in- 
directly out of any part of the pensioner’s 
estate which passes by will or on an intestacy 
to any other pensioner or to any person who 
has, since the grant of such pension or for the 
last three years during which such pension has 
continued to be paid, regularly contributed to 
the support of the pensioner by the payment of 
money or otherwise to the extent, which having 
regard to the means of the person so having 
contributed, is considered by the Commission 
to be reasonable. 


The Commission may direct that the pen- 
sion may be paid to a trustee in cases where 
the pensioner is incapable, or is likely to use 
his pension otherwise than for his own benefit. 
With the consent of the pensioner, the Com- 
mission may assume the management of the 
pensioner’s property, real or personal. 

Pensioners as such are not deprived of the 
right to vote at provincial or municipal elec- 
tions. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations establishing a 
commission, with chairman and other officers 
and assistants, and providing for the payment 
of salaries to the staff; to appoint boards in 
a provisional judicial district; to prescribe the 
form of application for pensions, and the 
proofs to be required; to determine the pro- 
cedure of the local authority upon hearing 
applications and the procedure of appeals to 
the commission; to fix the times at which 
pensions are payable, etc. 

The Act becomes effective on its proclama- 
tion by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Parents’ Maintenance Act 


Several amendments were made in this Act, 
which makes a son or a daughter having suffi- 
cient means subject to the obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of a parent who by 
reason of age, disease or infirmity, is unable 
to maintain himself. Among these amend- 
ments is a new provision that proceedings 
may be taken under the Act by the admin- 
istrators of the Old Age Pensions Act in the 
case of a person applying for or in receipt of 
such pension; the consent in writing of the 
Crown Attorney not being necessary in such 
a cage. 


Mining Act 


Amendments to the Mining Act were made 
in the interest of the safety working of mines 
in the provinces. Underground foremen must 
be able to give and receive orders in the 
English language and the Inspector of Mines 
is given authority to suspend any foreman or 
mine captain who is not familiar with, or does 
not understand the requirements of the min- 
ing regulations. 

The existing regulation governing the build- 
ings for thawing explosives, which applied to 
buildings situated “above ground”, was made 
to apply also to buildings under ground. A 
new series of rules was added to the existing 
regulations under section 161 of the Act. These 
rules are as follows: 

All underground buildings or enclosures 
necessary for the housing and maintenance of 
machinery or equipment shall be constructed as 
far as practical of fire-proof material. 

All fans except “Booster” fans shall be above 
ground and shall be reversible and all fans and 
structures containing the same shall be fire- 
proof. 

Oil and grease kept underground shall be 
contained in suitable metal receptacles and the 
amount so kept shall not exceed the require- 
ments for seven days. 

There shall be a sufficient number of fire 
doors at every underground station where prac- 
ticable so that the shaft can be completely cut 
off from the rest of the mine. 
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All inflammable refuse underground shall be 
removed at least once in every 24 hours, and 
shall be brought to the surface and there dis- 
posed of in a suitable manner. 

Every shift boss and mine captain shall 
cer tify in writing to the mine manager at least 
once in every w eek, that there is. no accumula- 
tion or inflammable refuse underground in the 
“gga under his supervision except as reported 

¥ 

Suitable fire protection systems shall be in- 
stalled at all underground crushers, tipples and 
in dry shafts. 

Every mine which has a maximum production 
of 100 tons of ore per day, shall be equipped 
with the necessary mechanical apparatus so 
that the stench ethyl mercaptan may be intro- 
duced into the air line as a warning signal to 
underground workmen. 

Legible signs showing the way to emergency 
exits shall be posted in prominent places under- 
ground and all workmen shall be instructed as 
to location of auxiliary exits. 


Prevention of Silicosis 


The Silicosis Act, 1929, defines silicosis as a 
fibroid condition of the lungs caused by the 
inhalation of silica dust. It is provided that 
“a person shall not be employed in the 
cutting, polishing or finishing of granite who is 
not the holder of a subsisting certificate given 
by a medical examiner under this Act that 
such a person is medically fit to be employed 
in such occupation.” 

Certificates are to be issued for a definite 
period, and may be renewed under prescribed 
conditions. It is provided that the owner, 
manager, proprietor, or superintendent of any 
works in which the cutting and polishing of 
granite is carried on shall provide such masks 
and other appliances to be used by the per- 
sons employed in such works for their protec- 
tion against silicosis as may be approved from 
time to time by the Minister of Health. 
Owners, managers must at all times take such 
precautions and use such appliances as may 
be directed by the Factory Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Labour. Regulations 
may be made under the Act for the appoint- 
ment of medical examiners and for the exam- 
ination of applicants for certificates, ete. 

The Minister of Health, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
make such regulations from time to time as 
may be deemed desirable for the better 
security of workmen employed in cutting, 
polishing, and finishing granite and for, their 
protection against silicosis or other industrial 
diseases which may be contracted in pursuing 
their occupation. 

The Minister of Health with the approval 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
extend the operation of the Act so as to 
include workmen employed in cutting, polish- 
ing, finishing or grinding any stone or sub- 
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stance other than granite, and may extend 
the application of any regulations to the 
works in which they are employed. 

The Act will become effective upon its 
proclamation. 

Factory Shop and Office Building Act 

Various amendments were made in this Act, 
including several relating to the employment 
of young persons. Some of these amendments 
restored former provisions which had been 
omitted or altered in the revision of the 
Statutes in 1927. It was provided that not- 
withstanding anything in Part 1 of the Act, 
no child under 14 years of age shall be 
employed in a factory. The existing provision 
requiring young persons under 16 to furnish 
employers with a certificate issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act was extended so as to 
include equipment in factories as well as in 
shops. No person under the age of 18 years 
is to be allowed to regularly operate or con- 
trol an elevator in a factory, shop or office 
building. 

The existing provision confining the applica- 
tion of the Act to factories employing five or 
more workers was rescinded, the Act being 
now applicable to “any factory in which 
machinery operated or driven by steam, elec- 
tric or other motive power is used.” 

The conditional clause providing that ‘this 
section shall not come into force until a day 
to be named by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council”, which had been omitted in the con- 
solidation of the Statutes in 1927. was re- 
inserted in the Act in connection with the 
section prohibiting the employment of white 
women by Chinese in any factory, restaurant 
or laundry. This change is retroactive to 
December 31, 1927. 


The following subsection was added to the 
section of the Act requiring an employer to 
keep a record of all particulars in connection 
with the overtime employment of youths, 
young girls, and women: 

In all cases where any child, youth, young 
girl or woman works beyond the number of 
hours in any one day or in any one week as 
provided in this Act, and whether the in- 
spector under this Act, has permitted exemp- 
tion or not, such child, youth, young girl 
or woman is entitled to be paid wages for 
such overtime, and the Minimum Wage Board 
of Ontario is given the right to establish a 
rate of wage for all such overtime worked in 
any one day or in any one week. 


The section defining the unlawful and in- 
jurious employment of children, youths and 
women was extended to include the irregular 
employment of ‘such persons under the ex- 
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emptions allowed in cases of breakdowns of 
machinery, etc. Where the Act omits to name 
a minimum penalty for infractions of its pro- 
visions, the minimum is to be not less than 
one-tenth of the maximum penalty, and in no 
case less than $10. The form of notice con- 
tained in Schedule B, relating to the Saturday 
half-holiday was amended so as to refer to 
“such day of the week as may be arranged.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended so 
as to enable the Minimum Wage Board to 
give effect to the new provision of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, men- 
tioned in the preceding section, the Board 
being authorized to establish a wage for all 
time worked by a child, youth, young girl 
or woman in excess of the statutory number 
of hours in any one day or week. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The definition of a mother entitled to an 
allowance was altered by the substitution of 
the expression “one of her own legitimate 
children” for “one of her own children born 
in lawful wedlock”. Another amendment ex- 
tended the scope of the existing provision 
giving power to the commission to recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
the granting of an allowance under special 
circumstances to a woman who is not strictly 
eligible. 


Steam Boilers 


The administration of the Steam Boiler 
Act was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works and Highways to the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province. 


Master and Servant Act 


In regard to a magistrate’s order for the 
payment of wages in arrear under the Master 
and Servant Act, it is now provided that such 
an order is to be enforceable in the manner 
set florth in section 789 of the Criminal Code. 


Vocational Education Act 


The section of the Vocational Education 
Act defining the powers of advisory com- 
mittees was amended by the addition of the 
following subsection :— 

Subject to the approval of the Minister, an 
advisory committee may appoint one or more 
officers qualified according to the regulations, 
to. collect and distribute information regarding 
available occupations and employments, and to 
offer such counsel to the pupils of the schools 
under the charge of the advisory committee as 
will enable them to plan intelligently for their 
vocational and educational advancement, and 
every person so appointed shall be subject to 
the control of the advisory committee. 


Election Act 


Provision was made by amendments to the 
Election Act for the holding of special voting 
privileges for mariners, that is “any man or 
woman who is serving in H. M. Naval forces 
of Great Britain or Canada, or is serving in 
any capacity on a mercantile vessel regis- 
tered at a British port at the time of the 
issue of a writ for any provincial election.” 
Mariners are entitled to vote by a proxy 
appointed by him, the proxy to be the wife, 
husband, parent, brother, sister or child of the 
mariner, of the full age of twenty-one years 
and an elector entitled to vote in the elec- 
toral district in which the mariner is qualified 
to vote. 

The revising officer is to take evidence on 
oath as to the right of the mariner to vote, and 
if approved, he is to cause the name of the 
voting proxy to be entered on the voters’ list 
after the mariner’s name. 


Municipal Act 


The maximum fee to be payable by a 
transient trader for a license was raised from 
$950 to $500 in a city or town; and that for 
a township or village was fixed at $300. The 
fee must in no municipality be less than $100. 
Stricter conditions were laid down in con- 
nection with the granting of certificates to 
transient traders, who are required to furnish 
a statement in writing of all goods sold under 
the license. 


Quebec 


Little legislation directly concerning labour 
was enacted at the second session of the 
Seventeeth Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec, which opened on January 8, and 
closed on April 4, 1929. Reference was made 
in the speech from the Throne to the favour- 
able industrial situation of the Province at 
the beginning of the year. It was stated that 
since the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 


sion began its sittings last September thou- 


sands of cases had been brought before it. 


“T am glad to be able to inform you,” the 
Speech continued, “that they are being settled 
rapidly and without expense to the workmen. 
The law is fully realizing the hopes of the 
government.” 

Attention also was called in the opening 
Speech to the seriousness of the problem 
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of accidents at railway crossings, the an- 
nouncement being made that the province 
would co-operate with the Federal govern- 
ment to bring about gradually the disappear- 
ance of level crossings on the main highways 
and at exposed places. In accordance with 
this forecast an Act respecting the Level 
Crossings (chapter 8) was passed during the 
session, setting aside the sum of $300,000 for 
work connected with the elimination of such 
level crossings, and authorizing the Minister 
of Roads to enter into contracts for this 
purpose with the Dominion Government, the 
Railway Commission, railway companies, 
municipalities, and others. Amendments were 
also made (chapter 21) to the Motor Vehicle 
Act, requiring the drivers of a motor vehicle 
to halt before passing a level crossing, unless 
the crossing is in charge of a signal man or 
equipped with automatic signals. 


Old Age Pensions—The legislature approved 
a statement made by the Government that 
it was studying the problem of assistance to 
old age so as to find a satisfactory solution, 
and expressed confidence “that its appeal to 
the Federal Government to confer with the 
Provinces will be heard.’ 


Fair Wages Clause—The following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the legislature on March 
26 :— 


“Ordered, that all the contracts, renewal 
of contracts and transfers of contracts re- 
lating to the exploiting of the fiorest domain 
or water-power resources of the Crown, must, 
hereafter, contain a clause assuring to 
labourers and tradesmen who may be em- 
ployed in the bringing into operation or ex- 
ploiting of such forest domain or such water- 
powers, payment of wages or salaries not 
below those generally prevailing in the dis- 
trict where the work is being carried out; and 
that when a condition in a contract already 
entered into has not been fulfilled, the Gov- 
ernment must avail itself of such failure to 
insert a similar clause in such contract.” 


The Professional Syndicates Act (Revised 
Statutes, 1925, chapter 255) was amended 
(chapter 70) by the addition of a section 
stating the conditions governing any change 
in the name of a syndicate or union, which 
must not be changed for any unlawful purpose. 
Permission to change the name must be 
obtained from the Provincial Secretary. 


The Quebec Mining Act was amended 
(chapter 26) with the object of making more 
effectual the existing laws relating to the 
sale of shares and bonds of companies carry- 
‘Ing on business in the Province, some of which 
had been found to have “seriously imperilled 


the savings of the people.” Among the 
changes was a new provision that mine owners 
must include in their annual returns each 
January a sworn statement as to the total 
amount of wages and salaries paid during the 
previous year. 


Under an amendment (chapter 35) to the 
Cities and Towns Act municipal councils are 
given authority to take out insurance policies 
on the lives of all officers or employees of 
the corporation or of any special class of 
officers or employees which the by-law deter- 
mines, under the system known as “group in- 
surance” and pay the whole or part of the 
premium required out of the general funds of 
the municipality. 


The Health Units Act, enacted in 1928 
(chapter 69), was amended (chapter 60) by 
the addition of a provision that in every 
country possessing a health unit, the medical 
officer of the unit shall assume the powers of 
an inspector under the Quebec Public Health 
Act, enforcing the regulations under this Act. 

The Quebec Public Charities Act was 
amended (chapter 61) in regard to the regu- 
lations governing applications made on behalf 
of indigent persons for admission to public 
charitable institutions, provision being made 
that when an application has been refused by 
the authorities of the institution a petition 
may be presented to a district magistrate, who 
shall decide finally as to the applicant’s state 
of indigency. 


The sum of $500,000 was appropriated to 
education in agriculture, to improving agri- 
cultural schools, establishing of new offices 
for agriculturists and demonstration forms, 
and to the organizing of short courses in agri- 
culture, etc. The Legislature declared edu- 
cation in agriculture, during and after finish- 
ing school under its various forms, to be 
essential to the development of agriculture. 





In the Alberta Legislature on February 12, 
it was intimated that owing to the additional 
cost and the administrative difficulties involved 
it was not the intention of the provincial 
government “to give immediate effect to the 
Mothers’ Allowance Amendment Act, 1926. 
The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lazour GazettE May, 1926 page 448. It 
would make eligible for an allowance the wife 
of a husband who is unable to support his 
family by reason of total disability which 
may reasonably be expected to continue for 
at least one year resulting from sickness or 
accident. The allowance would be conditional 
upon the husband’s residence in the province 
at the time the sickness or accident occurred. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Orders governing Boot and Shoe and Leather Trades. 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the province 
of Quebec recently issued Orders Number 
7, 7a, and 7b, governing female employment 
in the boot and shoe and leather industries. 
The province has been divided into three 
eroups, namely, the City and Island of Mont- 
real; all municipalities of 3,000 population or 
over; and all municipalities and rural parts 
of less than 3,000 population, the minimum 
rates being somewhat lower outside Montreal. 
This has been done in order to protect the 
industry in the rural parts of the provintce, 
where the cost of living is lower. The ac- 
companying tables show the number of fe- 
male employees and the average amount of 
their weekly earnings in various parts of the 
province. 


Order No. 7?.—-Governing female employees 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in the city and island of Mont- 
real and a radius of ten miles around and be- 
yond the island. 


Order No. 7a—Covering all municipalities 
of over 3,000 population, excepting the city 
and island of Montreal. 


Order No. 7b—Covering all municipalities 
with less than 3,000 population. 


(1) Minimum.—No wage shall be less per 
week for the regular recognized working period 
of the establishment than is set forth in the 
following table :— 











Experienced 
Workers Apprentices with 
Population having over| less than 24 months’ 
roups 24 months’ experience 


experience at the trade 


at the trade 














‘City and Island of Montreal $12.50 6 months at $ 7.00 

6 5 8.00 

6 i 9.50 

6 a 11.00 

Municipalities of over 3,000 $10.00 6 months at $6.00 

population. 6 He 7.00 

6 = 8.00 

6 5 9.00 

Municipalities having less $8 .00 6 months at $5.00 
than 3,000 population. 6 a on5 

6 “ 6.00 

6 S 7.00 








(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Workers.— 
The number of inexperienced workers having 
less than twenty-four months of apprentice- 
ship shall not exceed one half of the total 


female working force. Temporary employees, 
whose term of employment does not exceed 
one month, shall not be subject to this rule, 
nor be included in this calculation. 


(3) Overtime—Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment shall be paid 
for same at not less than the regular rates, 
but in all cases according to the prevailing 
custom of the trade. 


(4) Piece Work—The wages paid to each 
timeworker and to each pieceworker during 
the first six months’ employment in the in- 
dustry shall conform to this Order. In the 
case of pieceworkers of more than six months’ 
experience, it is sufficient of at least 80 per 
cent receive wages conformable to this Order. 

(5) Averaging Piecework Rates—The wage 
rates may be averaged for any pieceworker 
provided that the average is maintained at 
each payment. Wages received before this 
Order became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment con- 
cerned, shall not be considered in any such 
calculation. 


(6) Deductions for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence 
shall exceed the value of the time lost, 
reckoned proportionately to the regular re- 
cognized working period of the establishment. 

(7) Waiting—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

(8) Permits—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped works. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problem which this 
Order may concern. 


(9) Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of the 
Act). 

(10) Posting—Each establishment — shall 
keep a copy of this Order posted in a con- 
spicuous place. 

(11) This Order is subject to annual revis- 
ion of the Board. 

(12) This Order shall come into force and 
be effective on July 1, 1929. 


Gus. Francqg, Chairman. 
O. BRUNET, 

C. J. GriFrin, 

E. RicHarb. 
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Order No. 7.—-Governing female employees 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in the city and island of Mont- 
real and a radius of ten miles around and 
beyond the island. 


Total of female workers.. .. .. 2,219 
Female workers paid less than $7 per 
WEE), geht ee 174 


Order No. 7a-—Governing female employees 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in all municipalities of the 
Province of Quebec having a population ex- 
ceeding 3,000, with the exception of the city 
and island of Montreal. ; 


Total of female workers... 1151 
Female workers paid less than $6 per 
Week (a) '. veedivel wis tks 153 


Order No. 7b—Governing female employees 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in all municipalities of the 
Province of Quebec with a poulation not ex- 
ceeding 3,000. 

Total, of female workersse 5 +s). 
Female workers paid less than $5 
peekiiuds iscsi eae 


.. » 302 
per 
49 


Recapitulation 











— female 
workers 





174 having less than 


2,219 
$7.00 per week. 


NE Onbres, wey aisle ance daha esate 


Quebec and other cities....| 1,151 153 having less than 
$6.00 per week. 
Rural municipalities less 302 49 having less than 
than 3,000 population. $5.00 per week. 
3,672 376 











Firms | Female | Weekly pay | Average- 























workers 
$. . cts.) - $.-cta. 
Montreale:vaicost s.4 52 2,219 | 31,869 65 14 36: 
Quebec and _ other 
GCHMOSN Aerated 37 ari 10,871 02 9 44 
Rural municipalities.. 20 302 2,509 40 8 30: 
109 8.672 45,250 07 12 32 
Number of female 
workers 
Wages pad Rural 
an parts less 
Montreal} other [than 3,000 
cities |population 
PLOWS 2 COGso nee ieee 5 3 1 
fs Bo’ Vas SBE eee 8 38 18 
Se ee Rs ae a 30 55 30 
ce Dt | bathers eprer nit eee 64 67 42 
oe Galle ARS ROE ee ee 67 87 25 
6 (Rati nto it oeetcatae ok ETM 77 83 32 
ae PS inh <a ct 123 76 34 
ef Os Se TL OEM SEE 8 123 87 25 
f OAS. Al eee net ey 198 95 23 
€ UO er thee leael Coie al 91 82 18 
éS LOS TS Ree Ieee 186 95 20 
FO RB at sadds RL gy. tenes 91 70 9 
ne Tess, © nome et em 124 56 5 
fg LSS Pagar eee eek 172 59 7 
SS 1G foe Ue eceer ae 102 36 7% 
es 17 ERRNO si ee ee 83 41 1 
sete 18 Soe BLOM An hee ae 151 26 1 
hy EO USO OWe & beeen 100 Dowie ets 
SEs DO MEAD aCe pate ee 127 29 5. 
Be GAY Bry Tee Eine ead 45 14 1 
pM PLE RY Ores aaa Ts 64 LO) be, crepe ale 
2228) S24. AA are eee 30 OE see eae 
Direkt Sy cok mieO adie, Sexual ata 34 Onin eee 
S2DiEaN Gi piess Meme eine en 124 8 3 
2,219 A151 302. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYEES 


] NCLUDED in the annual report of the 

Department of Railways and Canals for 
the year ended March 31, 1928, is a review of 
operations under the Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act. The Act is administered 
by this department for the entire Government 
Service, the Canadian Government Railways 
having the largest number of employees com- 
ing under its scope. Payments of compensation 
to injured workmen, however, are made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation authority in the re- 
spective provinces where the accidents have 
occurred. The Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, which was enacted in 1918, pro- 
vides as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 


Majesty who is injured and the dependants 
of any such employee who is killed, shall be 


IN 1927-28 


entitled to the same compensation as the 
employee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 
which the accident occurred, and the liability 
for and the amount of such compensation 
shall be determined in the same manner and 
by the same boards, officers or authority as 
that established by the law of the province 
for determining compensation in similar cases, 
or by such other board, officers or authority 
or by such court as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any 
employee or the dependants of any deceased 
employee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person as the 
board, officer, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the said board, officer, authority 
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and court shall have the same jurisdiction to 
award costs as in cases between private parties 
is conferred by the law of the province where 
the accident occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to 
provide that compensation should include 
medical and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 


Since the adoption of the Act, to March 31, 
1928, a total of $2,364,797.24 was expended in 
compensation, pensions, administration. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March, 1928, the total 
amount of disbursements for all departments 
was $351,312.18 while $20,47143 was expended 
on administration. In the same period, a 
total of 2,914 claims were dealt with. Of this 
total, 1,882 were claims involving both com- 
pensation and medical aid; 809 were medical 
aid only; and 283 were for pensions. Of the 
total of 2,914 claims, 2,057 were from the 
Canadian Government Railways and entailed 


disbursements amounting to $226,041.60. The 


Hudson Bay Railway had 215 claims and 
$10,960 in payments. Canals were productive 
of a total of 178 claims involving an expendi- 
ture of $28,565.05. Claims from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works totalled 148, and were 
rseponsible for disbursements amounting to 
$21,098.90. The total number of claims from 
other departments, together with the corre- 


sponding disbursements, were as follows: In- 
terior 92 claims and $13,005.36 in payments; 
Marine and Fisheries, 75 claims and $26,013.79 
in payments; National Defence, 51 claims and 
$13,236.84 in payments. 

The following table shows the payments 
made under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1928, by provinces:— 





Dominion Disbursements 
ai, Expenditure|) ————______ 
Provincial Board including Compen- | Proportion 
amounts sation, adminis- 
advanced |. pensions, trative 
‘ete. expenses 
Nova Scotia...:...... 277, 203 230, 887 35, 622 
New Brunswick....... 594,436 519, 688 59, 201 
Ontario gare J ae 574,573 542,882 17,008 
Mianito bare she caecaceca 388,901 329,723 49,066 
INI Berta eres oes 55, 953 52,444 6, 803 
British Columbia..... 100, 860 96,410 4,900 
Province of Prince 
Edward Island...... 3,016 SEOLGGN ase ates 
Province of Quebec 
and miscellaneous... 356, 066 356,145 79 


Province of Ontario 
(Medical aid)....... 702 702 
Province of Saskatche- 


a ee acy 





SHAN PR oe 1,115 1 Bibi hale. gee ss o, 
Interest deposited to 

credit of casual rev- 

CNUC Ava Rees oan DD OT lva ps three, eaelailtast situa erscakis 
Totals to March 31, 

1 CGA MR te I ge Wee 95364;797 | 2,183,012 172,521” 








‘REPORT OF COMMISSION ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE report of the Royal Commission ap- 

pointed by the government of Saskat- 
chewan early in 1928 to inquire into Work- 
men’s Compensation in the province, was re- 
cently published. The appointment of this 
commission was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
April, 1928; and its recommendations, upon 
which the Act passed at the recent session 
of the legislature was largely based, were given 
in the issue of February, 1929, page 182. (The 
new Act was outlined in the issue for April, 
page 379.) The Commission was composed 
of the following members:—Messrs. Lachlan 
D. McTavish, Harry Perry, Francis Mallock 
Still, Asa W. Heise, and Perey M. Anderson, 
K.C., chairman. The published report con- 
tains a full discussion of the evidence obtained 
by the commission, and a statement of the 
reasons leading to their various recommenda- 
tions. It will be recalled that the commission 
recommended the adoption of the principle, 
now embodied in the new legislation, of col- 
lective liability, as followed in the acts of 
Ontario and other provinces of Canada hav- 
ing “state” systems of workmen’s compensa- 


tion. The following paragraphs, taken from 
the report, give the opinion of the commis- 
sioners on various aspects of the subject of 
their inquiry. 

Effects of Individual Liability —“One of the 
most vital objections to the individual hability 
system is the friction, ill-will and even bitter 
spirit which it creates, develops and maintains. 
From the very nature of this system this will 
happen. The injured workman or his depend- 
ants must in his Common Law action prove 
negligence on the part of the employer. As 
the evidence before us showed that the acci- 
dent insurance carried by nearly all the em- 
ployers was only $3,000 for an individual work- 
man (the rate for full coverage being pro- 
hibitively high) a usual verdict of $12,000 to 
$15,000 in fatal accident cases means the 
employer has to pay $9,000 to $12,000 out of 
his own pocket. Naturally the employer is 
eoing to contest the case as strenuously and 
effectively as he can, trying in self-protection 
to defeat the claim of the injured workman 
in his lawsuit, or, in effect, to deprive him 
of his compensation. In the case of a fatal 
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accident at the plant of a big corporation one 
can imagine the bitterness which a widow and 
her children, her relatives, and the deceased’s 
fellow workers and brotherhood generally feel 
when they find the company is trying to de- 
prive the unfortunate dependants of what they 
consider is their rightful compensation. The 
widow, her children and sympathisers think 
it is sad enough to have lost the husband, 
father and friend by accident, but when in 
addition an attempt is made by a rich cor- 
poration to avoid paying compensation and 
throw them penniless on the world, they feel 
the acme of cruel selfishness has been reached.” 

In support of this view the report quotes 
the opinion of counsel for the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian National Railways, 
who both stated that the conporations they 
represented would support a collective lability 
scheme or system such as Ontario had, not 
because they thought it would cost their 
companies less for compensation, in fact on 
the contrary they were satisfied 1+ would cost 
them more, but because such a system would 
prevent friction and misunderstanding that 
might arise between the men and the com- 
pany’s officials by reason of the Common 
Law Action, and establish a feeling of good- 
will and co-operation between all concerned. 
“The trend of all modern industry in the 
larger spheres is undoubtedly toward mutual 
understanding and good-will and the conse- 
quent confidence and co-operation naturally 
effected by and resulting from such a sym- 
pathetic spirit. This was the prevailing view 
among the representatives of both employers 
and employees.” 

“So far as the employers are concerned the 
act is fundamentally wrong; no amendment 
or amendments can cure the basic evil of 
the system, namely the Common Law action. 
It is the béte noir of the system. It is the 
Common Law action that causes such great 
uncertainty as to lability and the amount 
thereof, that causes financial embarrassment 
when a writ is issued, that causes the large 
verdicts which may throw the employer into 
bankruptcy, that makes it impossible to es- 
timate the cost of doing business, that chiefly 
produces unfair competition and that en- 
genders friction, ill-will and distrust on the 
part of the employees towards their em- 
ployers; in fact that causes practically all the 
objections and complaints that the employers 
have against the present system....” 

“So far as the employees are concerned 
there is not that perfect unanimity in favour 
of the collective liability system that pre- 
vails among the employers. About one-half 
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of the railway employees namely, those in- 
cluded in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
and Maintenance of Way Employees, prefer 
the present system. However, the other half 
of the railway employees and all the majority 
of the workers, are in favour of the collective 
liability system such as that of Ontario.” 


The Collective System—The Commissioners 
state “we are satisfied that the collective 
liability system is preferable. This latter sys- 
tem is fundamentally a mutual co-operative 
system, operating at cost. The other system 
operates for profit. The combined capital of 
the employers’ lability companies runs into 
many mulions of dollars, upon which share- 
holders expect and demand a reasonable divi- 
dend. Not only have these companies to pay 
a dividend, but their cost of operation is high; 
there are large costs incurred in conducting 
lawsuits, in claims’ agents’ salaries and ex- 
penses as well as the general costs of salaries 
and commissions paid to agents as their repre- 
sentatives. Under the collective liability sys- 
tem there are the administration costs of 
one board of three for the whole province, 
whereas if there are fifty or more employers’ 
liability companies, there are the administra- 
tion of those fifty or more companies. The 
Board of three for the whole province has all 
the advantages in economic saving that is 
hoped to be effected by the large amalgama- 
tions of modern industry and finance.” 


Costs of Administration— ‘The largest per- 
centage of administration among the provinces 
of Canada, namely 11.14 per cent of Nova 
Scotia, is much less than the 40 per cent cost of 
administration of the employers’ lability 
companies. It is obvious that the greater the 
pay roll, the smaller the administrative costs 
in per centum will be. This accounts for the 
low percentage in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. 

“There is one object to the said system that 
seems to us insurmountable. Under the col- 
lective liability system such as in Ontario 
95.97 per cent of the money collected for 
compensation purposes goes to the workman 
and 4.03 per cent for expenses, while it is 
admitted that under the employer’s liability 
insurance 60 per cent goes to the workman and 
40 per cent for expenses: in other words the 
administrative costs are as 4.08 per cent is to 
40 per cent, or the collective lability system 
is 35.97 per cent cheaper. It is simply a ease 
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of comparing the costs of administration of 
one large mutual insurance association oper- 
ating at cost under one directorate (compen- 
sation board) with that of numerous casualty 
insurance companies with their many director- 
ates and staffs of employees being operated 
for profit on a total capitalization of many 
millions. This extra 35.97 per cent has to be 
paid by somebody and that somebody is the 
employer. Such extra expenses of the com- 
panies must be obtained from the employers 
through the premiums charged. As the rate 
charged for partial coverage ($3,000 for a 
workman) are higher than the rates for full 
coverage under the collective lability system, 
we naturally assume they would be very much 
higher for full coverage. It was suggested 
that the companies give greater service. We 
fail to see how that can be. The service which 
the insured man or his dependants required 
is the payment of the compensation money. 
The payment of compensation could not be 
made much more quickly than in the systems 
adopted by any of the compensation boards. 
Manitoba tried out the compulsory employers’ 
liability insurance plan and found it very un- 
satisfactory. Subsequently the said province 
introduced and’ has since maintained the col- 
lective lability system. The general consensus 
of opinion is that the latter is a decided suc- 
cess. 


“Our opinion therefore is that while the 
compulsory employers’ liability imsurance 
scheme is a marked improvement on the sys- 
tem at present in force in Saskatchewan, it is 
not the best and should not be adopted in 
lieu of or in addition to the present system.” 


Accident Prevention Associations—The re- 
port notes that as a means of accident pre- 
vention the Ontario system makes provision 
for the formation of associations and commit- 
tees among the employers whose findings or 
recommendations may be made effective by 
the Board. “In our opinion no system of 
accident prevention can be permanently suc- 
cessful unless there is co-operation between 
both employers and employees to that end, 
and therefore the employees, as well as the 
employers, should be included in any such as- 
sociations or committees. We further think 
that it would be advisable if the Board exer- 
cised exclusive jurisdiction over the matter of 
aecident prevention.” 


Amount of Compensation—On the question 
of the scale of compensation the report says: 
“Your commissioners think that the compen- 
sation should be as generous as is consistent 
with the practical operation of the system. 
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In the consideration of accidents in industry 
and their compensation one might with profit 
think over two questions, firstly, who pays 
the human toll; secondly, who pays the money 
toll. The human toll is paid by the worker. 
It is his arms, his limbs, his body that are 
maimed; it is his hfe that is sacrificed; his 
is the human suffering. While any compensa- 
tion scheme is based chiefly on the loss of 
earning power, still none will deny that no 
monetary compensation can ever adequately 
compensate for such loss, The employer is 
not injured; he does not pay the human toll; 
nor does he ultimately pay the money toll. 
His assessments go in as part of the cost of 
production and the consuming public at large 
pay the bill and of that consuming public 
the workers form a very large part. To the 
extent that the workers purchase a particular 
kind of manufactured goods, to that extent 
are the workers themselves paying for the 
compensation to injured workmen in that in- 
dustry. 

“The trend of compensation has been up- 
ward. Most of the provinces began at a 
lower percentage than they now pay. At the 
present time the scale of compensation 
throughout the various provinces of Canada 
is roughly as follows: Ontario, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta, 663 per cent of the 
average wages over a year; British Columbia 
614 per cent; Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick each 55 per cent. Statistics show that 
about 99 per cent of all the temporary dis- 
ability accidents in Saskatchewan are under 
the present system paid on the 100 per cent 
basis. 


“Taking NE TA into consideration we 
think the rate for Saskatchewan should be 
663 per cent, but that the rate for widow 
should be increased from $40 to $50 per 
month, otherwise the Ontario scale should 
prevail. 

“Some of your Commissioners rather fay- 
oured the idea of the workers contributing 
a small sum to the general fund, say 25 or 
50 cents per month, a contribution which no 
workman would really feel. The reason of 
favouring such a contribution was not so 
much the financial addition it would make 
to the fund, but it was thought it would 
engender on the part of the employees a 
greater interest in the system and its prac- 
tical operation. This view was, however, 
strenuously opposed by other of your Com- 
missioners and the employees generally, who 
contended that the employees already con- 
tributed the difference between 66% per cent 
and the amount that would have been earned 
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had the workman not been injured; that the 
employer get his contribution returned to him 
in the cost of production but the employee 
never is reimbursed. In British Columbia and 
Alberta the employees make a special con- 
tribution, in Ontario they do not contribute. 


The antagonism which such a contribution 
might create among the employees would 
more than offset any financial advantage ob- 
tained, so we recommend that as a general 
principle no special contribution be made by 
the employees.” 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1928 


THE annual report of the workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for 1928 
contains a comprehensive account of the activi- 
ties carried on under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act during the year, with statistical 
tables detailing every phase of the Board’s 
operations, the nature of accidents, etc. Dur- 
ing the year, the total number of accidents 
reported to the Board was 8,283 as against 
7,424 in the previous year—an increase of 859. 
The total cost of accidents in 1928, so far as 
could be estimated, was approximately $1,287,- 
000, and the amount in disaster reserve fund 
at the end of the year was $746,341. 


Summary for Twelve Years—During the 
twelve year period from January 1, 1917 (when 
the Act became operative). to the end of 1928, 
accidents to the number of 82,367 in the indus- 
tries within the jurisdiction of the Board, were 
reported. During that time 1,160 workmen 
were fatally injured. The amount actually 
paid to workmen or their dependants and for 
medical aid during that period was $6,934,- 
609.70, and the amount required at the end of 
1928 for the purpose of paying life and other 
pensions and compensation to disabled work- 
men, and for medical aid, was $6,118,494. 42. 
The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependants and for medical 
aid for the twelve years amounts to $13,053,- 
104.12. That amount does not, however, 
represent tthe entire cost of the accidents for 
the twelve year period, as the administration 
expense and cost of safety associations are not 
included. There were 6138 widows to whom 
pensions for life or umtil remarriage were 
awarded; while 1,458 children under sixteen 
years of age were awarded monthly pensions 
while under that age, and dependent mothers 
and fathers to the number of 330 were awarded 
compensation, in addition, 29 members of the 
family other than widows, children and parents, 
but who were wholly or partly dependent upon 
the earnings of the deceased workmen at the 
time of their respective deaths, received bene- 
fits. Life pensions were awarded to 2,836 
workmen who were disabled, either wholly or 
partially, for life. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was not 
furnished tio injured workmen except im special 


eases. Since that date injured workmen have 
been entitled to free medical aid for thirty 
days from date of disability and during the 
nine years that have elapsed the cost of medi- 
cal aid was $598,178.81. 


Classification of Accidents—The 8,283 acci- 
dents reported to the Board for the year 
1928 are classified as follows:— 

Fatal accidents, dependency established 

and compensation commenced. 

Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, no 

dependents... .. 5 
Fatal accidents, burial ‘expenses "paid or 

provisional payments made, dependency 





not yet established.. . 14 
Fatal accidents reported, pending adjust- 
ment sy 25. 3 
Accidents causing ‘permanent ‘partial. dis- 
ability. . : 140 
Accidents causing ‘total — disability "for 
seven days and over. Res 476 
Accidents where medical. aid only “has 
been paid.. . es 1,569 
Claims pending ‘adjustment. . A a 345 
Claims reported, not compensable. . 603 
8,283 





Problem of Deficit—In the annual report for 
the year 1927 the estimated deficit at the end 
of that year was given as $113,210.80. Ad- 
justmentts were made later in regard to assess- 
ments and claims, and at December 31, 1928, 
the operations at the end of the year 1927 
showed a deficit of $169,835.70. For the year 
1928 the total income, actual and estimated, 
amounted to $1,280,760.32 and the expenditure 
for the same period amounted to $1,390,108. 76, 
leaving a deficit for 1928 of $109,348.44. This, 
added to the deficit from prior years shows a 
total deficit at the close of the year 1928 of 
$279,184.14. The deficit in* shipping and navi- 
gation alone is $315,220.42, indicating that 
other classes taken as a whole show a surplus. 

The report states that the question of this 
deficit ‘had the serious consideration of the 
Board during the past year, but as yet no defi- 


*During 1926 and 1927 disasters to the fishing 
fleet accounted chiefly for the heavy compensa- 
tion expenditure in this group. In 1928, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended 
excluding the fishing industry from the opera- 
tion of Part I, and new provisions for the 
industry were enacted as Part III (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, pages 962-963). 
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nite plan has been worked out as to a solution 
of the problem. The Board have found it 
necessary to increase the rates in some of the 
sub-classes, and the hope is expressed that 
during the year 1929 employers will exercise 
greater care in the prevention of accidents, 
Since the increase in rates means a larger pay- 
ment of assessments from the individual em- 
ployer, but if employers by active measures 
will reduce the accident cost, a less amount 
will be required in the way of assessments. 
Benefit of Act to Workmen and Dependants. 


—During the past year 5,570 workmen, wholly 


disabled for seven days and upwards, were 
paid compensation. At the end of the year 
the persons receiving compensation in the form 
of monthly pension were as follows: Widows, 
450; children under 16, 847; dependent mothers, 
68; dependent fathers, 42; other dependants, 
27: workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholly), 584. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
income and expenditure of the Board in respect 
to each class of industry, according to the 
provisional statement of such to December 31, 
1928, were as follows:— 


Class Income Expenditure 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Mirani SACs tatters tea: 665,865 45 666,407 17 
Lumbering and woodworking. . 151,786 24 205 ,295 28 
Trontand steele hiss aus Wi alos 135,548 11 122,318 29 
Manufacturing and operating 
(not otherwise specified)..... 59,631 94 49 352 76 
Building and construction...... 45,620 14 79,872 73 
Paraliontibilities ta sms year 67,534 54 80,000 77 
DPANSPOFLABION ci iy o Sele cote as 51,921 28 86,418 83 
Shipping and navigation....... 9,176 65 6,766 96 
Halifax Relief Commission.... 11 88 11 88 
Dominion Government em- 
ployees SERA BLL Dew Poles Ti eRe eee 47,627 65 47,627 65 
Provincial Highways Dept..... 46,036 44 46,036 44 
POT Le earn Cade tena) 1,280,760 32 | 1,390,108 76 


FARM LABOUR IN ONTARIO 


HE Ontario Department of Agriculture 
recently published the fifteenth annual 
report of the Agricultural and Experimental 
Union, 1928. The addresses given at the an- 
nual meeting of the Union included “ Impres- 
sions of the Farm Labour Situation,” contrib- 
uted by Mr. G. H. Edwards, B.S.A., of the 
Economics Department Staff, giving the results 
of a recent survey of the Province in relation 
to farm labour. Mr. Edwards pointed out 
that the shortage of competent farm hands is 
a serious problem, stating that “it is doubtless 
the cause to which is attributable the loss of 
thousands of dollars in potential agricultural 
wealth through partial damage or total loss 
of crops.” The survey included farms of all 
sizes in Oxford, Dundas and Wellington Coun- 
ties. In Wellington County it was demon- 
strated that only 28 per cent of the farmers 
had sons with them over 16 years of age, there 
being 90 sons on these 65 farms. This condi- 
tion, Mr. Edwards said, has particular im- 
portance in the Province of Ontario where 
over 65 per cent of the farm operators are 
potential fathers of sons 16 years of age and 
over. 

Excluding the Vimy Ridge boys, the average 
wage paid for yearly labour was approximately 
$325 with board, and is less than $1 per day. 
Forty-five farmers employed labour by the 
mouth at an average wage of $33.63 for 54 
months, while 77 farmers hired by the day, an 
average of 20 days at $2.25 per day. ‘The 
women-folk on 152 of these 230 farms spent 


on the average 14 hours each day at farm 


work and on 15 farms did, in addition, 14 
days’ work during the busy seasons, making 
84215—33 


a total of 49 days in the year, or the equivalent 
of almost two months’ day labour in point of 
time. 

‘“A further examination of the Oxford and 
Dundas County farms,” it was stated, “ indi- 
cates that those farm operators, who produce 
farm incomes above the average within their 
own size group, do so with better farm man- 
agement rather than with greater man power. 
The amount of labour used on the more suc- 
cessful farms is not different from the amount 
used on the farms where the farm income is 
below the average. But the distribution of 
capital is different. The more successful 
farms have larger capital investments in ma- 
chinery and in live stock; their crop index and 
live stock index indicate that they produce 
better crops and raise better live stock. This 
means that they get greater production per 
man in terms of farm income.” 

The farmer to-day may find available labour 
in three main sources outside his own family :— 
(1) Farmers’ sons and others within his own 
community; (2) The unemployed of larger 
towns and cities; (3) Newly arrived immi- 
grants. 

“In past years the farm family played a 
large part in alleviating the concern of the 
farmer with his labour problem. This situa- 
tion appears to have fallen off badly since the 
opening years of the Great War when farmers’ 
sons, as well as other men’s sons of tender 
years, acquired an extravagant taste for the 
high wages paid for piece work in munitions 
factories. The boy of 16 or 17 who has been 
paid from $6 to $10 per day for the work of 
his two hands does not when the munitions 
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factories close return to the home farm, which 
never to his knowledge paid a weekly pay- 
envelope of any size. Neither does he nor- 
mally attach value to the board and lodging 
which his parental home provides. By prefer- 
ence, he remains in the city and usually makes 
good. 

“Tf this important factor of the farm’s 
labour force is to be retained and improved, 
it. will be necessary to assure the farm boy 
on the farm a very real interest in that farm 
business, and an interest, which he may realize 
upon, when some day the estate is divided. 
He must be assured of the possibilities for a 
successful business career, and in addition 
sufficient present emolument to allow him to 
retain his associates in a self respecting manner. 
With him it is largely a social condition. 

“The second source, unemployed of the 
larger towns and cities, frequently contains 
valuable labour for the farm, especially for 
seasonal work, but, on the whole cannot be 
considered as being reliable and requires a high 
degree of selective judgment on the part of 
the farmer. This type of labour is inclined to 
present greater independence and demands a 
particular management on the part of the farm 
operator. 

“The third source, that of the newly 
arrived immigrant, is a very important one. 
If properly handled from origin to destina- 
tion this source is a very valuable asset to 
the farmer and to Canadian agriculture in 
general, especially where this class of avail- 
able labour is dealt with from a long time 
point of view.” 


Wages 


“Tf farmers will ever enjoy the benefits of 
an abundance of farm labour force,” Mr. 
Edwards continued, “it will be necessary for 
agriculture to demonstrate its social and finan- 
cial attractions in open and successful com- 
petition with other industries. From the farm 
labourer’s point of view, he is interested first 
in a suitable wage, next, in reasonable hours 
for labour and then in stable employment. The 
assurance of these conditions will allow him 
to maintain an active interest in agriculture 
with the hope of realizing his ambitions to be 
a farm owner. 

“The agricultural industry of Canada is of 
a character which makes heavy demands upon 
labour at definite seasons for relatively short 
periods. This condition, being more pro- 
nounced in the Prairie Provinces, makes great 
inroads upon the labour force of Ontario, par- 
ticularly in the harvest season. Certainly the 
- Jabourers are not to be faulted because they 
leave an Ontario farmer and travel with a 
harvesters’ excursion. It is a perfectly natural 
trait which they exhibit and one which the 


employer himself probably indulged in at an 
earher period. 

“ A curve representing the general tendency 
of farm wages over the last twenty years 
shows a rise, This rise was most rapid during 
the war years, but did not reach its highest 
point until 1920. From there farm wages 
gradually came down until 1925, when they 
had fallen, nearly 26 per cent in Ontario. 
Since then they have remained fairly constant, 
a slight rise being experienced. If a curve 
representing the historical changes in farm 
wages be superimposed on a curve representing 
similar changes in prices of farm products a 
significant condition is illustrated. 

“From a base of average prices over the 
five-year period 1909-1913, prices for farm pro- 
ducts at the beginning of the war rose rapidly 
until the greatest was reached in 1919. From 
this eminence they fall rapidly until in 1928 
are back to the base line of the five-year pre- 
war period. Fortunately for the Ontario 
farmer the index rose immediately from 100-7 
to 143-3 and has remained fairly level since. 
The significance is that farm wages will lag 
behind prices in farm products. This is a 
favourable situation for the farmer and the 
labourer in periods when prices are rising. 
These periods are relatively short, however, 
and when the decline sets in, the farmer is 
the long sufferer. Prices may fall quickly .but 
wages persist and must be paid. What then 
can the farmer do to alleviate his troubles 
concerning the farm labour situation? His 
frequent complaints, whether justified or not, 
are that; he cannot keep his boys upon the 
farm; he cannot offer yearly engagements to 
hired men; he cannot pay wages which pros- 
pects demand; experienced farm hands are 
not to be had and that he cannot farm with- 
out labour. It would seem that our farmers 
must take stock of their business condition 
annually, establish their affairs upon a better 
business basis and adjust the system of farm- 
ing to suit the new conditions. 

“ Here in Ontario our present population is 
approximately 60 per cent urban and 40 per 
cent rural. The most prosperous countries of 
the world have been those where approxi- 
mately one-third of the population engaging in 
agriculture provided for themselves and the 
remaining two-thirds leaving the latter to 
follow other profitable employment. Perhaps, 
then, it will be necessary for the Ontario 
farmer to supplement his lack of man power 
with that of other forms of power. A better 
farm layout, allowimg more extensive use of 
modern labour saving implements and motive 
power will simplify the problem. In other 
words the problem is one not only of greater 
production per acre but greater production 
per man.” 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Combines Investigation Act and Section 498 of Criminal Code declared 
intra vires by Supreme Court of Canada 


April 30 the Supreme Court of Canada 


N 
O delivered unanimous judgment to the 


effect that the Combines Investigation Act 


\ and Section 498 of the Criminal Code are intra 


‘aires the Parliament of Canada. 


The judg- 
ment followed a reference by the Governor 
General in Council as to the constitutional 
validity of these enactments, both of which 
provide against trade or industrial combin- 
ations which operate to the detriment of the 
public. The questions referred to the Supreme 
Court of Canada for hearing and consideration 
were whether the Combines Investigation Act, 
either in whole or in part, and Section 498 of 
the Criminal Code were outside the powers 
conferred on the Dominion Parliament by the 
British North. America Act, and if so, in what 
particular or particulars or to what extent. 
The reference was approved by an Order in 
Council of December 6, 1928, which appeared 
in full text in the Lasour GAZETTE of January, 
1929, page 25. The report of the Minister of 
Justice to the Committee of the Privy Council 
of Canadia in recommending the test of consti- 
tutional validity stated that, while the Muinis- 
ter was not disposed to doubt the validity of 
the aforesaid combines legislation, it was 
essential for the enforcement of these measures 
that questions raised by outside counsel and 
certain judges of the provincial courts as to 
the competency of the Dominion Parliament 
so to enact should be set at rest. 

The case was heard in the Supreme Court, 
at Ottawa, on March 11, 12 and 18. Hon. N. 
W. Rowell, K.C., and Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
K.C., addressed the Court for the Attorney- 
General of Canada; while Messrs. Eugene 
Lafleur, K'C., and J. C. McRuer appeared for 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
the organization of wholesale and retail drug- 
gists and manufacturers which, through an in- 
vestigation in 1926 (1) and a second investi- 
gation in 1927, (1) was found to be a combine 
within the meaning of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. As the two questions of the refer- 
ence related to the division of legislative 


' authority between the Parliament of Canada 


and the Legislatures of the Provinces, the At- 
torneys-General of Ontario and of Quebec 


_ were represented, the former by Mr. E. Bayly, 


K.C., and the latter by Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, 
K.C. Two trade associations known as the 





(1) Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1926, p. 945; 
December, 1926, p. 1176. 


Amalgamated Builders Council and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Industries Council were re- 
presented by Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 
26 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
was passed in 1923, and provides for the in- 
vestigation of combinations in trade and com- 
merce which are alleged to be operating 
against the public interest. The complete 
definition of a combine is quoted from section 
2 of the Act in Mr. Justice Duff’s reasons for 
judgment which are contained in the report at 
the concluding pages of this issue. Preliminary 
inquiry into an alleged combine is made on 
application from any six British subjects 
resident in Canada, or may be made on the 
initiative of the Registrar of the Act or at 
the instance of the Minister of Labour, under 
whom the Act is administered. If the prelim- 
inary inquiry discloses sufficient evidence to 
justify further investigation, this may be con- 
ducted by the Registrar or by a Commissioner 
specially appointed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. Full authority is given the Registrar and 
the Commissioner to examine witnesses on 
oath and compel the production of records and 
documents. 

The remedies provided by the Act are those 
of publicity and penalty. The proceedings are 
conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Minister, but the report of any com- 
missioner is required to be published within 
fifteen days of its receipt by the Minister. 
Any person who is a party or privy to or 
knowingly assists in the formation or oper- 
ation of a combine is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
$10,000 or to two years’ imprisonment; or, if 
a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. 
Provision is also made in the Act for the re- 
duction or removal of the customs duty on 
any article of commerce, if a combine exists 
to promote unduly the advantage of manufac- 
turers or dealers at the expense of the public, 
and if that disadvantage is facilitated by the 
customs tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court 
may revoke a patent if there is evidence to 
show that the holder of such patent has made 
use of his exclusive rights to limit production 
or restrict or injure trade unduly. 





(1) Lasour GAZETTE, 
1165. 
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Exemptions relating to organizations of em- 
ployees or workmen are made by section 4 
of the Act, which reads as follows:— 


“4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
apply to combinations of workmen or em- 
ployees for their own reasonable protection as 
such workmen or employees.” 


Criminal Code, Section 498 


The provisions of section 498 of the Crim- 
inal Code were first enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament, in much their present form, in 
1889. The wording of the section has re- 
mained unchanged since 1900, and reads in full 
text as follows:— 


“498. Every one is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
four thousand dollars and not less than two 
hundred dollars, or to two years’ imprison- 
ment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a pen- 
alty not exceeding ten thousand dollars, and 
not less than one thousand dollars, who con- 
spires, combines, agrees or arranges with any 
other person, or with any railway, steamship, 
steamboat or transportation company— 


(a) to unduly limit the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, sup- 
plying, storing or dealing in any article 
or commodity which may be a subject of 
trade or commerce; or, 


(b) to restrain or injure trade or com- 
merce in relation to any such article or 
commodity; or, 

(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any such 
article or commodity, or to wunreason- 
ably enhance the price thereof; or, 
to unduly prevent or lessen competition 
in the. production, manufacture, pur- 
chase, barter, sale, transportation or 
supply of any such article or commodity 
or in the price of insurance upon person 
or property. 

2. Nothing in. this section shall be construed 
to apply to combinations of workmen or em- 
ployees for their own reasonable protection as 
such workmen or employees.” 


(d 


— 


Former Combines Legislation 


Earlier Dominion legislation respecting com- 
bines includes the Combines Investigation 
Act, passed in 1910; the Board of Commerce 
Act, passed in 1919; and the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act, 1919. These three Acts have 
since been repealed. The only investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 
related to the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. The board reported in this case that 
the Act had been violated by an undue limit- 
ing of competition. Publicity was given to 
its findings, but no further proceedings were 
taken. This Act was repealed in 1919 when 
the Combines and Fair Prices Act was passed. 

On Noy. 10, 1916 (under authority of the 
War Measures Act, 1914), an Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 2777) was passed designed to com- 
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bat the increased cost of living. As amended 
on Nov. 29, 1916, by P.C, 2957, this order pro- 
vided for the repeal of sec. 498, as far as trade 
in the necessaries of life was concerned, during 
the existence of these special regulations. Any 
combination to restrain trade or lessen com- 
petition in or enhance the prices of any neces- 
saries of life was made a criminal offence, the 
qualifying words “unduly” and “unreasonably” 
being omitted. Other clauses were designed 
to prevent hoarding and excessive profits. In- 
vestigations were made with respect to sev- 
eral commodities, but no recommendations 
were submitted for legal action against any 
combine. Amendments to these regulations 
were made by the following Orders in Coun- 
cil:—P.C. 2461, of Oct. 4, 1918; P.C. 3069 of 
Dec. 11, 1918. On Aug. 14, 1919, the latest 
Order in Council was rescinded by P.C. 1722, 
and sec. 498 of the Criminal Code was re- 
stored to its original status. 

In 1919 the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
(9-10 Geo. V, c. 45) was enacted, to be ad- 
ministered by a Board of Commerce appointed 
under the Board of Commerce Act (9-10 Geo. 
V, c. 87). The former statute repealed the 
Combines Investigation Act of 1910, and pro- 
vided that prosecutions under sec. 498 of the 
Criminal Code could be undertaken only with 
the written consent of the Board of Com- 
merce. A combine was defined as a merger, 
trust or monopoly, the control of another 
business, or any agreement, actual or tacit, 
which limits production, transportation or 
trade, fixes a common price or a resale price, 
prevents or lessens competition or otherwise 
restrains trade, when the operation of such 
combine is to the detriment of the public. 
The Board of Commerce was empowered to 
investigate complaints and to issue orders for- 
bidding acts in pursuance of a combine. Pen- 
alties were provided for violation of such 
orders, and recommendations for prosecution 
might be forwarded to the Attorney-General 
of the province concerned. Part I of the 
Act, as above indicated, dealt with combines. 
Part II dealt with fair prices and authorized 
the Board of Commerce to prohibit such 
practices as the hoarding of staple articles of 
food, clothing and fuel, all enhancements of 
the prices of such articles when considered 
by the Board to be designed as unfair en- 
hancements, and all taking of profits on such 
articles when declared by the Board to be 
unfair profits. 

A stated case involving the question of the 
vahdity of the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
and the Board of Commerce Act was sub- 
mitted in 1920 to the Supreme Court of Can-' 
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ada. Two questions were submitted to the 
Court—(i) whether the Board of Commerce 
had lawful authority to make an order pro- 
hibiting certain retail dealers in the City of 
Ottawa from charging as profits on sales more 
than a certain percentage of cost described 
as a fair profit; (2) whether the Board had 
lawful authority to require that the order, 
when issued, should be made a rule of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. The judges de- 
livered their opinions on June 1, 1920, but, 
being equally divided, no judgment was ren- 
dered. Appeal was then made to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and judg- 
ment was delivered Nov. 11,. 1921 (1922, 
1 A.C. 191). The Privy Council declared the 
legislation to be ultra vires the Dominion Par- 
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liament, as interfering with property and civil 
rights. It was held that the “regulation of 
trade and commerce” section of the British 
North America Act, 1867, could not, by itself 
and in the absence of any general power pos- 
sessed by the Dominion independently of that 
section, confer capacity on the Dominion to 
regulate particular trades and businesses. Rea- 
sons for distinguishing between these two Acts 
of 1919 and the Combines Investigation Act of 
1923. with respect to their constitutional 
validity, are included in the reasons for judg- 
ment in the case decided on April 30, 1929. 

The full text of the judgment delivered in 
the Supreme Court of Canada on April 30, and 
of the reasons for judgment, appears in the 
concluding pages of this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan for First 
Ouarter of 1929 


HE accompanying tables give particulars of 
the operations of the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 
156), during the first three months of the year 
1929. Similar tables, covering the three months 
ending December 31, 1928, were given in the 
February issue. The text of this Act was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1927, page 
375. The Act makes provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion-Provincial pension 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
have enacted special legislation for this pur- 
pose. The act is now in full operation in the 
provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Legislation to give effect to 
the Act has been enacted also in Ontario and 
Alberta, but is not yet fully operative. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who jis not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year, and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and also has resided In the province in which 
the application is made for ithe five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject. to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. ‘The Department of 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension au- 
thority during the preceding three months. 














British : Sas- | Three 
rod Col- oe kat- Prov- 
Country of Origin umbia ons che- inces 
wan 
Wana dat cows tecworn Ay ahaa s 16722 1,890 | 1,323 | 4,935 
Pingland Si eae cones 1,138 622 381 2,141 
Scotland qayy prsdeeeiee care 393 25¢ 163 813 
Tre lain Git acid an ent es oa 191 119 62 372 
United: States... u..... 157 58 135: f + 9350 
Teeland ig gaisl aes: 4 275 27 306 
TEC) Fe ANG I Pars ae Pega te oe et 5 149 116-] “s'*270 
PANTS ED IAN ERe es tporimigs qian, 7 275 181 463 
SUI OCLEN Meme tat, ordain tes 49 62 46 157 
PRTG RIA I Aice want pear eens 3 70 94 167 
Germany.. 42 30 48 ‘120 | 
INOEWAYitiss oo ae rte i 25 65 ‘107 | 
PAR CO a a erent ae 7 36 18 61 | 
IROuMmanIan tm aaeiach soso, soe 12 38 50 
Newfoundland.......... 28 1 2 31 
Bele ium ye Wea. a3) ac 13 24 a 44 
Lun gar yarn a isjec. « 1 8 31 40 
Titaliy:. MORE ae Choe), 24 Bx (Una 27 
Hinlandhoeneeeeee ks a. 16 3 4 23 
Denmark.. 9 6 5 20 
Walesa seam ewe 2) 1 8 i 14 
Holand. eee 5 4 2 11 
Astra eaten i TN iis Cae hee 8 
British West Indies..... 5 OF eeiearhes 7 
BG a Wie Veen ee 4 3 1 8 
JUCO.SIAViaweaer retest cB aa|caw ae 7 7 
Czecho Slovakia........ 1 ye 1 4 
Channel Islands........ 2 1 1 4 
South: Atricaee ceases eds « 3 Pe ist ee 4 
Pers eee ew aaa fF ANE ee te SN (Ley aed 2 
Isle of Mannysiec 2k. es: Des st 3, 2 
Switzerland saa |e eee: 2 1 3 
IA loeriay ake Re eae. cle ee, LM Stoeeee aes 1 
Bahamas. seeae ce raae 2 1 ee: ee. 3 
British East Indies..... Li ilises dena bore 1 
British Guiana) /. 7... .. 1 | Sa ie Aden 1 
Wanary Island seme win. ws ralkedotaescll: gases > [eeepc es eeee 
Chiles. see nee jee | 1 
Gibraltari. Bie ee DH et aos Rees 1 
PADAD oe hee sete estore 1 ieee oh reas 1 
Tg bradoreqnmats ct. a 1 ag | ay alee | OE ae 1 
iativia ys | ents Ard Peeks dts) EARS See et 1 
TARO DOUNPB Aaa ee oat eters taba sta. oe. & 1 y! 
NEACGIFS TORE ee eet ere lee oe elk eae tee ees 
New Zealand........... DM eee ee) RS a 1 
OVSI. sate ee a tates eee cali ote 1 1 
lurkeys* fone onset Bhs ali cnet I ei tain 1 
Sivariasy. Gas sas Seed fe eet need. 1 1 2 
S,00/ {03,950 | 2, 765+1810, 555 
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The federal act became operative in British 
Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatchewan 
in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in September, 
1928. The Yukon Council at its session in 
1927 passed an ordinance respecting Old Age 
Pensions, which provided for the participation 
of Yukon Territory in the scheme, but no pay- 
ments of pensions within the Territory have 


yet been recorded. No payments have yet 
been made in conformity with the Order im 
Council making the provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act applicable to the Northwest 
Territories. The accompanying tables there- 
fore relate to the payment of pensions under 
the Dominion-Provincial scheme only within 
the three provinces enumerated above. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1929 






























































— British Manitoba Saskatchewan Three 
Columbia Provinces 
Numberiof pensioners neve see ee eee eel ae 3,867 3,953 2,768 10,588 
Percentage of pensioners to total population..............- -66 60 SEP al Pet Rey aang Mansi ts 
Percentage of pensioners to population over 70 years of age 36:0 35-8 D7sOie . gs eee hae ets 
Total amount of pensions paid by provinces.............-.| $1,061,585 94 $484,607 70 $382,083 94 $1,928 ,277 58 
Average monthly pension...............:+2see sees en eeess $18 00 $18 79 $18 50. leuk seein wae ee 
Males |Females| Males |Females| Males |Females| Males | Fe males 
Conjugal condition— 
SITIO” | sesh hehe Oe ils ee Pec Pils arn Maer 865 | 408 | 1,196 606 890 393 | 2,951 1,407 
ine larly isn ll Selo eee ie Jade ox heron pee, Saree 601 131 203 86 157 39 961 256 
WT OMG. cath. aie gi AOR Le Cen athlon Pinole reraninas eee 653 999 692 | 1,161 541 727 | 1,886 | 2,887 
MU WAND ADATE soe Ae nae nies ree ee oe eh cE 163 47 6 17 4 186 54 
2,282 | 1,585 | 25097 | 1,856 | 1,605 | 1,163 | 5,984 | 4,604 
Classification of British Subjects— 
18h d ew, Cae AL. 4: Le Wire neers, Colo CHM 3,522 2,928 1,942 8,392 
INGER ALEZOGL ot ce an cel a ete eae ke oe hie ica sie oe eee ea 291 1,021 797 2,109 
Martiagend 252. 0's. «hel ee bio be sia hia ore omeinateetct 54 4 29 87 
3, 867 3,953 2,768 10,588 
Amount of property transferred to Pension Authority... . Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Average income of pensioners having income (Indigents 
MOt taken INtO AGCOUNE)) sc456 geeks (otelledrdeh slob steleteeynigie ats $61 19 $62 79 $61 GOPME. ae tutes dear ee 
Number of pensioners with previous residence in other prov- 
inces— 
UA Thertan tia: cA cds mid ie fole Macc firmer mth ae eRe 329 32 49 410 
IB its WC OL UTED IEN Se co hi tee acto eet hatte bs esas ere oe eae RHEE fod 5p 0 Sn rage tree 52 34 86 
Manitoba. «utes oc toe cae bape Gbn thik obi reer. DOTE pore | Sean. oe 239 446 
New BBUNS WiC scic nO cess oe eee ounce ee adley ean 46 8 12 66 
INTO VE SCOLLAEE eis ck os ei on Ree eaneiitcrs toa vob ey Cental 89 16 20 125 
Ontario aie ee ia; + cre besemiicctcfehhen te eee 322 197 319 838 
Prince dwardiisland ss «. = cscakrraikensiwoitttnceeraen 13 2 3 18 
Quehets ike Pent cge pe. © kia bhbt ales +) eeeene Mineman 58 26 46 130 
Sackatehewall bien ccc foe oe: cetreteciie hae otc arene 208 16S8it| S56 SLE. ono 376 
North’ WestLEerritories:. .\.d. dec) nae cabs aEecneeeree 1 AS WS tepkioh heir Wa Lae 5 
NukoniLerritory.-. i te eobe oci bn ob een h persone D0 MaMa a a eee etal eee ee eee eee Pips 
1,295 505 722, 2,922 





Fishermen’s Co-operative Society in British Columbia 


A Fishermen’s Co-operative Association was 
organized recently in British Columbia, and 
is now incorporated under the Co-operative 
Societies’ Act of the province. The new so- 
ciety follows the Rochdale co-operative plan 
of “one vote, one member.” Shares of $25 
each are to be sold to members, and to insure 
the control of the fishermen, 75 per cent of 
the stock must be held by bona-fide workers 
engaged in the fishing industry. The shares 
will be non-assessable, and one share entitles 
a member to the same privileges as a member 
having the limit—500—-except that each share 
would participate in the dividends, which can 


not be more than 8 per cent per annum. 
Members purchasing tackle and supplies from 
the association will participate in the profits 
derived from the handling of such goods. 
The operations of the co-operative may in- 
clude the catching, curing, canning of fish, 
and other branches of the fishing industry. A 
cannery is to be built shortly at Rivers Inlet, 
and is expected to be running, towards the 
end of June. Three hundred members have 
acquired shares, and it is believed that the 
coming season will find a large proportion of 
the fishermen doing business for themselves. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Interim Report of Provincial Commission of Inquiry 


ee Government of Nova Scotia, on Aug- 

ust 13, 1928, appointed Mr. H. E. Mahon, 
LL.B., as commissioner under the Public In- 
quiries Act, to investigate the subject of old 
age pensions, with a view to the question of 
the participation of the Province in the Domin- 
ion Old Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, chapter 156). The commis- 
sioner was instructed as follows:— 

1. To determine the number of persons 
who—(a) are British subjects or, being widows 
not being British subjects were such before 
their marriage, and (b) have attained the age 
of seventy years, and (c) have resided in 
Canada for the last twenty years and in the 
Province of Nova Scotia for the last five 
years and (d) are not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year. 

2. To determine the proportionate cost of 
providing such persons with a pension aS pro- 
vided by chapter 156 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927. 

3. To determine the cost of administration 
in connection with the payment of any such 
pensions. 

4. To determine what persons, if any, other- 
wise entitled to a pension under the said Act 
are in receipt of a pension from any other 
source. 

5. To inquire into and report upon what al- 
ternative measures of taxation could be im- 
posed or other means taken to provide the 
increase in revenue that would be necessitated 
by the adoption of such scheme. 


The commissioner appointed Mr. Arthur L. 
Neal, B.Sc. (Econ.), to act as secretary, and 
at once proceeded to secure relevant material 
from the Federal Department of Labour, from 
those provinces in which effect had already 
been given to the Dominion Act, and from a 
number of the American States having such 
legislation in force. 


It was found impracticable to ascertain the 
‘exact number of persons eligible for old age 
pensions throughout the Province, but in order 
to form the basis for a computation of the 
probable cost of the scheme, six counties and 
the City of Halifax were chosen for investiga- 
tion as being a sample of prevailing conditions 
in the province as a whole. The commissioner 
also examined the public accounts of Nova 
Seotia and of the various other provinces in 
order to ascertain what sources of provincial 
revenue might be available for old age pen- 
sions. The results of these investigations are 
given in an interim report, dated February 22, 
1929, a further report being promised when 


the survey has been completed in the rural 
districts. 
Development of Legislation 

An introduction to the report gives an out- 
line of the history of old age pension legis- 
lation, commencing with the French Act of 
1850 establishing a system of government an- 
nuities, which was subsequently followed in 
other countries. The voluntary method, based 
on the principle of individual saving, has now 
been generally abandoned in favour of state 
pensions, either on a contributory or a none 
contributory basis. The commissioner states 
that a weakness of the compulsory contribu- 
tory system, originated in Germany in 1899, 
lies in the fact that it requires a well organ- 
ized and controlled economic system, a pre- 
dominating industrial population, as well as 
some provision for the regular exaction of con- 
tributions. The compulsory method of old 
age pensions is therefore declared not prac- 
ticable in agricultural countries: “The income 
of a farmer is a very indeterminate amount, 
and is not accessible to compulsory exactions 
by government authority.” However, non- 
contributory pensions have often been adopted 
as a stepping stone to a contributory system, 
as in Great Britain, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Non-contributory old age pensions were 
introduced in Canada by the Act of 1927. The 
commissioner then gives a detailed account of 
the provision of this Act (Lasour GaAzerrs, 
April, 1927, page 375.) 


Procedure in Inquiry 

The commissioner motes the absence of 
official statistics as to the number of indigent 
aged persons in Canada. As no investigations 
had been made in this subject in Nova Scotaa 
it was necessary to make a direct inquiry in 
order to find a basis for any recommendations 
as to the applicability of the Federal Act in 
the province. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
was prepared upon which all persons 70 years 
of age or over in the province were to give 
information as to their condition, financial and 
otherwise, these forms being circulated with 
the assistance of the Post Office Department. 
It was discovered that many elderly 
people who had left the province to 
reside with children in other places, would be 
glad to return if they could get an old age 
pension. The report points out that the exis- 
tence of many such cases constitutes a weighty, 
although indeterminate factor in calculating 
the cost of pension legislation. 

The aged person’s own valuation of his per- 
sonal property was accepted by the commis- 
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sion, all investments being taken at their 
market value. The exact definition of income 
was one of the greatest problems. Income was 
taken to include:—(a) the yearly value of in- 
vestments (e.g., houses not personally occupied, 
stock, bonds, etc.); (b) earnings not arising 
from investments or property; (c) the benefit 
of any property personally used or enjoyed, 
(e.g., homestead, etc., calculated at 5 per cent 
of its capital value); (d) the yearly value of 
any other regular or periodic benefit to which 
the person is legally entitled. 


Aged Population in Nova Scotia 

The commission estimates the number of 
persons 70 years of age or over in Nova Scotia 
on June 1, 1928, to be in round numbers 25,500. 
This estimate was obtained by taking the per- 
centage 4:7 (the percentage in this age group 
according to the 1921 census) of 543,000, which 
was the total population for ‘that date as given 
in the Canada Year Book. 

The number of aliens and of Indians in 
the Province not large enough to affect the 
commissioner’s estimate of the number of 
pensioners, but if 200 be subtracted on their 
account from the total estimated number of 
persons 70 years of age and over, 25,300 is 
arrived at as the number of persons who, sub- 
ject to the means and residence qualification, 
would be eligible for old age pensions in Nova 
Scotia. 

Estimated Cost of Pensions 

The statistical returns obtained through the 
questionnaire were not found to afford sufh- 
cient data for a reliable estimate of the 
probable cost of old age pensions in Nova 
Scotia. As the returns from the City of Hali- 
fax were not complete, the Commission felt 
that it would be unwise to include them in 
this report for fear of misrepresenting con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, it was possible to make 
a computation on the basis of the Hants 
County figures, which, within a considerable 
margin of error, are presented as a forecast 
of what the complete returns would disclose. 
The estimate thus obtained is shown in the 
following table:— 


EstimMATED INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN NoVA 
Scorra 





Per cent of Total 





Annual Income Lae nahaberot 

population peszove 

SA00 AN CGOVOL? vp oe het enviar coe 17-5 4,427 
S300 10'S B90 Rees iy) cee eta ee 5-3 1,341 
S200 FOtG29 9 ee chy ari, hae pee cate 7-5 1,897 
ELOOMOLR LOO stare a eine Meee ee ee ae 13-6 3,441 
Tess than 100%. care. eee eee 13-4 3,391 
INONC vie bhe Gr eee. Tee eae 42-7 10, 803 
100-0 25,300 


On the basis of this distribution of incomes, 
the present annual cost of paying pensions to 
the aged citizens of Nova Scotia was com- 
puted as follows:— 


No. of Amount 
Pen- of 
sloners. Pensions 


10,803 with no income, at $240 each.. .. .. $2,592,720 
3,391 with income less than $100 at $240 each.. 813,840 
3,441 with average income $150, at $215 each.. 759,815 
1,897 with average income $250, at $115 each.. 218,155 

872 with average income $330, at $35 each.. 30,520 


Total ic) esque) acs, las bate cess NOME ease OnUTe 


The total amount payable in pensions ac- 
cording to this computation would be roughly 
$4,400,000, of which sum the Federal govern- 
ment would pay half ($2,200,000) and the 
Provincial government would be liable for the 
same amount plus the costs of administration. 

The commissioner points out also the addi- 
tional cost involved in the fact that, under 
the existing procedure in the administration 
of old age pensions, the province would be 
called on to pay the interest charges on the 
full amount of pensions for one quarter year, 
the Dominion reimbursing the province at 
the end of each quarter; and further that, 
under the reciprocal arrangements between the 
provinces, Nova Scotia would be called on to 
pay a large contribution towards the pensions 
of former Nova Scotians now resident in other 
provinces. Estimates of the number of pen- 
sioners are also subject to “conjectural factors” 
such as the strictness or looseness of admin- 
istration. 


Employment and Savings of Aged Persons 


The Commissioner discusses the objection 
that pensions might discourage the habit of 
saving, and also might cause old people to 
give up light employment. “A large propor- 
tion of the aged population of Nova Scotia are 
still gainfully employed in various lighter oc- 
cupations. If the proposed pension legisla- 
tion would tend to induce them to give up 
their employment, the fact would add mate- 
rially to the cost of Old Age Pensions and 
would not necessarily promote any greater 
degree of human happiness. What is true in 
the case of small earnings is also true of small 
savings. Persons approaching a pensionable 
age would feel inclined to spend their small 
capital accumulations rather than suffer a re- 
duction in their pension when they become 
eligible.” 

Pensions and Poor Relief 

In the Commissioner’s opinion the cost of 
pensions is not likely to be met to any appre- 
ciable extent by a resulting relief in the 
present expenditure on poor relief. “In the 
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first place, the amounts spent by the muni- 
cipalities on poor relief is only a fractional 
part of the estimated cost of old age pensions. 
In the second place experience has shown in 
the countries where old age pensions have 
been in force for a number of years that it 
has not resulted in any material reduction in 
the cost of almshouses. This is due to the 
fact that only a part of the inmates are 
septuagenarians, and of these many are in- 
capacitated mentally or physically so as to 
require institutional care. The problem of 
poverty is inherently complex and is not sus- 
ceptible to any simple solution. 

“ One factor in reducing the net cost of pen- 
sions is found in the possibility that the 
province could refuse pensions to those who 
have children able to support them. This is 
the policy of British Columbia. At the present 
_ time it is difficult to estimate how far such 
a provision would reduce the cost of . the 
scheme, as the statistical data of the Com- 
mission are incomplete, and the experience 
of British Columbia is not of long enough 
standing to be of service. The question will 
be dealt with in the final report.” 


Administration 


The commissioner considers that if the ad- 
ministration of pensions were to be in charge 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board as in 
British Columbia and Manitoba, the annual 
administrative cost to the province would be 
within $20,000. The cost of administration in 
British Columbia is about $14,000, but in Nova 
Seotia the administrative charges would be 
much greater, as there would probably be 
more than twice the number of pensioners. 


Possible Source of Revenue 


The Commission believes that the present 
sources of revenue cannot be increased sufh- 
ciently to produce any considerable part of 
the sum needed to pay for old age pensions. 
He suggests however that something could be 
done by way of increasing the present suc- 
cession duties. Various new sources of revenue 
are enumerated, which might be used either 
singly or in conjunction, namely :—(1) A levy 
on the municipalities; (2) A provincial poll 
tax; (3) A provincial income tax; (4) Liquor 
control; (5) Fees payable by applicant; (6) 
A further Federal allowance. 


Share of Municipalities 


On the question of the joint responsibility 
of the municipalities, which now bear the whole 
cost of poor relief, the Commissioner considers 
that it would be “not unreasonable” to pro- 
vide that municipal bodies should bear a part 


of the financial burden. “Such a provision 
would conduce to economy and strict adminis- 
tration.” The greatest difficulty, it is thought, 
would be to determine the responsibility of 
the municipality in the case of persons who 
have moved from one place to another. 

The report discusses the alternative plan of 
levying a provincial tax on municipal assess- 
ments, pointing out, however, that this policy 
might be considered as an invasion of munici- 
pal rights, and would be difficult to carry out 
owing to the lack of uniformity in the assess- 
ments of the various municipalities. The sug- 
gestion of a poll tax as a source of revenue Js 
criticized on the ground of its expense, and 
also of its regressive character, though the 
commissioner recognizes that this plan would 
have the merit of introducing a contributory 
element which might be salutary. 


Position of Eastern Provinces 


The report concludes by enlarging on the 
high cost of old age pensions in eastern Can- 
ada aS compared with the western provinces. 

“So far none of the eastern provinces have 
adopted Old Age Pensions as provided by the 
Federal Act of 1927. This is a very striking 
fact, and is certainly not due to chance or to 
lack of appreciation of the problems of aged 
dependence, but has its essence in economic 
fact and unalterable social conditions. The 
eastern provinces are hesitating to adopt the 
scheme because, on account of their less favour- 
able age composition, the adoption of the 
pension scheme would involve a far greater 
financial burden than is the case in the West.” 





The British Columbia Safety League con- 
ducted a special safety campaign on May 
19-21 for the purpose of checking industrial 
and traffic accidents in the province. Refer- 
ences to accident prevention were made in 
churches and public schools, and various em- 
ployers made special efforts to advertise 
methods of safety. The British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company placed public 
speakers in their street cars to give short 
addresses on the subject. 

A bulletin on “The Handling of Explcs- 
ives’ published by the Explosives Division, 
Federal Department of Mines is being dis- 
tributed by the Province of Quebec Safety 
League. The purpose of the pamphlet 1s 
to call attention to the cardinal principles 
which should be observed in the handling of 
explosives and shot-firing from a safety point 
cf view. The conveyance, storing, and em- 
ployment of explosives are dealt with in 
detail. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Trophies in Ontario Paper Industry 


At the annual meeting of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Association, held at Toronto in 
April, the McInnis Trophy going to the first 
aid team in Ontario having the best record 
under examination, with individual medals to 
members of the winning team, was presented 
to the winners, the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., of Cornwall. 

The Association’s own trophies, in the form 
of shields and flags, were also presented, one 
trophy and one flag going to the winners in 
each class for the lowest accident record in 
1928. The awards were as follows:— 

Class A—Winner, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Sturgeon Falls Division, Stur- 
geon Falls, with a record of 18 non-fatal acci- 
dents, involving 181 days lost time, or equal 
to +243 days lost time per 1,000 hours exposure 
to hazard; runner-up in this class, Canadian 
International Paper Company, Ltd., Hawkes- 
bury, with a record of 28 non-fatal accidents, 
involving 494-5 days lost time, or equal to 
-385 days lost time per 1,000 hours exposure 
to hazard. 

Class B—Winner, Don Valley Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a perfect record; runner-up in 
this class, Provincial Paper, Ltd., Mille Roches, 
with a record of 10 non-fatal accidents in- 
volving 47 days lost time or equal to °122 
days lost time per 1,000 hours exposure to 
hazard. 


Prevention of Lead Poisoning 


The prevention of lead poisoning is the sub- 
ject of a paper in the April issue of the Jn- 
dustrial Hygiene Bulletin, published by New 
York State Department of Labour. It is 
stated that “no amount of medical supervision 
can prevent the occurrence of lead poisoning 
or lead absorption in the absence of proper 
housing conditions, and proper facilities for 
the prevention and removal of lead dust. ; 
The proper medical supervision of lead work- 
ers, however, is invaluable. It has been shown 
that lead is a progressive and cumulative 
disease. It does not always manifest itself 
in the sudden dramatic and acute symptoms 
commonly associated with it in the minds of 
many workers and plant managers. Lead ab- 
sorption may be present over a long period 
of time without the workers being aware of 
its existence. The present study has shown 
that approximately 60 per cent of the workers 
in the lead industries of the state had_ signs 
of lead absorption, either with or without 
clinical manifestations, and yet they were, for 
the most part, entirely unaware of the fact. 


It must be borne in mind that the presence 
of lead in the systemic circulation of a worker 
(lead absorption) makes him not only a 
potential case of acute lead poisoning, but is 


believed to act upon his blood vessels and 


his kidneys in a manner to hasten the onset. 
of a premature old age. At any time such 
a worker, as a result of an infection, such as 
pneumonia, for example, or some change in 
his body metabolism, may suddenly find that 
large quantities of the lead which he had been 
harbouring in his bones in inert form have 
suddenly become mobilized and thrown into 
his circulation. This may result in a very 
severe and even fatal attack of lead poison- 
ing. Such a mobilization or lead has been 
known to occur in workers as many as sixteen 
years after they had left the lead industries, 
and exposure to lead had ceased.” 


Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain 


The seventh annual report of the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund and the second annual report 
of the Selection Committee appointed to ad- 
minister the Miners’ Welfare National Scholar- 
ship System, both published by the Mines 
Department of Great Britain, have been re- 
cently received. The Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
which is administered by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, was estab- 
lished under the British Mining Industry Act 
to which reference was made in the LasBour 
GazerTe of April, 1922, page 376. The period 
covered by the report on the Welfare Fund 
is for the year ending December, 31, 1928, 
while the report on the National Scholarship 
Scheme covers the period from November, 
1927 to October 1928. . 


The sum paid into the Fund in 1928 from 


the levy on output was £973,259; the total 
sum paid out during the year was £837,176. 
The receipts from the welfare levy on royal- 
ties imposed by the Mining Industry Act, 
1926, amounted: to £160,000; this levy, sup- 
plemented by contributions from the general 
fund, is devoted to pithead baths. Including 
interest from the Fund as a whole, the total 
of the baths fund at the end of 1928 was £602,- 
918, from which £208,476 had been allocated 
for approved schemes. 

The total receipts from contributions on 
“output levy” account i.e., from the proceeds 
of the penny a ton levy on output—from 
the initiation of the fund in 1920. to December 
31, 1928, were £6,920,882; to which must be 
added interest to the amount of £579,000, 
making a total of £7,499,882. Four-fifths of 
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this (£5,840,613) is earmarked for the respec- 
tive districts in which the money is raised ; 
the remaining fifth forms the General Fund 
used for purposes of education and research 
of value to the industry generally. 

The amount credited during the year to the 
General Fund (devoted mainly to education 
and research) was £194,652, of which £31,400 
was transferred to the pithead baths fund. 
The total allocations from the fund during 
the year amounted to £177,419 of which £54,304 
was for research, £107,338 for education, and 
£15,777 for administrative expenses and other 
miscellaneous services. The number of ap- 
plications for miners’ welfare scholarships for 
award in 1928 was 625, of which 213 were from 
working miners and 412 from the children of 
miners; eleven scholarships were awarded, one 
of these being for post-graduate work. 


Inspection of Scaffolding at Montreal 


The Montreal City Council, recently ap- 
proved a new by-law concerning the erection 
and inspection of scatfolding inside or outside 
buildings and of hoists for building materials. 
Hereafter every proprietor, builder, or con- 
tractor, shall, before erecting or causing to be 
erected any scaffoldings or lifts, obtain a per- 
mit to that effect from the inspector and shall 
moreover, before the same are used obtain 
from the said inspector a certificate of in- 
spection of such scaffoldings or lifts. 


Safety Work at British Empire Steel 
Corporation’s Plants 


Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation’s plant at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Mr. John W. Worgan, 
safety engineer, outlined the accident preven- 
tion record of the Company for the year 1928 
—a record surpassing all former efforts in the 
history of the organization. Reference to 
this record was made in the last issue of the 
Lapour Gazette page 398. Emphasizing the 
practical value of safety work and the mind 
for continued individual vigilance, Mr. Wor- 
gan said: 


“Systematic safety work is every day show- 


ing positive and valuable results in the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents and when it is 
carried on in a whole-hearted and efficient 
manner, the returns on the investment are 
large. Accidents can no longer be considered 
‘all in a day’s work. They break down 
efficiency, particularly by lowering the morale 
of the men, and although the actual returns 
from safety may be somewhat intangible and 
hard to determine, the fact that the returns 
are real and valuable is acknowledged by 
every employer who has given organized 
safety work a real trial. 
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“That there is need to carry on organized 
safety work is evident to all who are engaged 
in accident prevention, or who have closely 
observed it. The application of mechanical 
safeguards is followed by a reduction in the 
number of accidents, but the mere installation 
of mechanical guards of this sort will not solve 
the safety problem satisfactorily and com- 
pletely. Physical guards are exceedingly im- 
portant, but you cannot place a mechanical 
guard about carelessness, and the best safe- 
wuards are intelligence and safety education, 
This means that safety bulletins and safety 
literature, in connection with active and 
efficient safety organizations are exceedingly 
important factors in dealing with the prob- 
lem.” 


“No Accident” Month on Canadian 
National Railways 


The month of May has been set aside by 
the Canadian National Railways as a “no 
accident month,” and efforts have been made 
to secure the co-operation of the general pub- 
lic in the campaign. Each year the safety 
department of the Railway specifies two 
months, one in the summer, the other in the 
fall, to make a drive to prevent accidents. 
Charts drawn of recently by Mr. W. H. Jones, 
assistant director of the safety branch, indi- 
cate the success of these “no accident months” 
during the year 1928. Last year the months 
of May and November were set aside over the 
entire system for prevention of accidents. The 
records of both months fall far below the other 
months of the year in the matter of injuries 
and deaths at crossings, and in shops, while 
trespassing, etc. 


Benefit of Varied Occupation 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
Great Britain recently published a report (No. 
52) on the “comparative effects of variety and 
uniformity of work.” The conclusion reached 
in the report is that complete uniformity in 
manual repetitive work is generally less pro- 
ductive and leads to greater irregularity in the 
rate of working than a reasonable degree of 
variety, which is also preferred by the workers, 
though this effect seems to depend partly on 
the nature of the process and partly on the 
individual operative. Furthermore while fre- 
quent changes are definitely detrimental to 
production there is some evidence that the 
best conditions are attained when the form of 
activity is changed after 14 to 2 hours of un- 
varied work. 

The general result of the investigation form- 
ing the subject of the present report is to in- 
dicate that, in the case of light repetitive 
work— 
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(1) Uniformity in the method of procedure 
is generally less productive and conducive to 
greater irregularities in the rate of working 
than are varied forms of work. 


(2) The highest output is obtained when 
the form of activity is changed after 14 or 2 
hours of unvaried work. 


(3) Many changes are detrimental to out- 
put because of their interference with the 
swing of work. 


(4) In repetitive work of a fatiguing nature, 
changes in the form of activity should be 
relatively more frequent. 


(5) A high degree of resemblance between 
the alternating forms of activity, although 
subjectively satisfying, is not conducive to 
increased output. 


Frequency of Disabling Sickness Among 
Industrial Employees 


For some time past the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service has been conducting studies 
on the frequency of disabling illnesses among 
industrial employees. In connection with such 
studies the experiences from a group of 35 
industrial sick-benefit associations and com- 
pany relief departments have been carefully 
analyzed. Statistics of sickness frequency 
based upon the claims for sickness benetfis of 
members of industrial mutual associations do 
not for various reasons actually measure the 
incidence of disability which lasts more than 
one week. 

Respiratory diseases were reported as the 
cause of 41-8 per cent of the claims for illness 
benefits; digestive diseases 18-7 per cent; and 
external causes (non-industrial accidents), 10 
per cent. These three groups, accordingly, 
accounted for virtually two-thirds of the cases 
for which sick benefits were paid by asso- 
ciations reporting to the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The incidence rates by years, 1921-1927, 
showed an upward trend both for the respira- 
tory and non-respiratory group of diseases. 
Each year since 1922 the frequency of external 
causes (non-industrial accidents) has been 
larger than in the preceding year. Influenza 
and grippe principally accounted for the up- 
ward trend in the resporatory incidence rates. 
Among the non-respiratory diseases digestive 
diseases and circulatory-uniary group showed 
the most perceptaible increases. 

The frequency of cases according to their 
duration in weeks was ascertained for 1922- 
1924 and for 1925-1927 in the 15 associations 
which reported continuously throughout potn 
periods. In 1925-1927 there was a lower rate 
of cases lasting 8 to 20 days than during the 
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preceding three years, but a higher rate of 
cases lasting 8 weeks or longer. 

The frequency of 8-hour or longer disabili- 
ties was 50 per cent higher among female 
than among male industrial employees, 1921- 
1927, although the comparison excluded nearly 
all diseases which were not common to both 
sexes. 

A low sickness rate was found among em- 
ployees of the iron and steel industry. The 
rates were especially low for neurasthenia, 
the digestive diseases, bronchitis influenza, and 
grippe among steel workers. The incidence 
rate of pneumonia, however, was found to be 
considerably higher in steel than in the other 
industries represented, and a special study 
is in progress to determine the causes of pre- 
disposition to pneumonia, in this industry. 


Rules for Safety Work 


Mr. W. J. Bennett, general safety super- 
visor of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, in a recent address to the Round 
Table Club of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League at Montreal, stated that the follow- 
ing rules had been found to be of great ser- 
vice in the company’s safety work: “First, 
the impression on the supervisory forces of 
their responsibility for making the job a safe 
one; second, the creation of a definite and 
effective safety organization; third, the in- 
struction of employees in accident prevention 
and safety measures; fourth, the developing 
of a sefety code which is largely the work of 
the employees; and fifth, the putting into 
operation of an effective system of inspection 
for the purpose of becoming informed regard- 
ing the presence of hazardous conditions in the 
plant and for the removing of these conditions 
promptly.” 


A fcoremen’s congress, under the auspices of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League with 
the support of the leading employers of 
labour, was held at the Montreal Technical 
School on May 20-21-22-23. Foremen, plant 
executives, and others of the city and pro- 
vince attended. Lectures cn accident pre- 
vention were given by qualified speakers, 
moving pictures of industrial interest were 
shown, and many novel features, including a 
safety play, were introduced. The object of 
the Congress was to enliven the interest of 
all concerned in safety matters, and to pre- 
sent the incalculable economic value of the 
eare of the “human machine.” 
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“INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


HIS is the title of a book recently 
published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (United States), giving the 
results of a survey undertaken to ascertain 
the extent of organized welfare work in the in- 
dustrial plants of average size. (A note on 
the various activities of this Board was given 
in the Lanour GazrTre, January, 1927, page 
9.) The purpose of the book is to assist the 
smaller industries to reach a solution of some 
of their staff problems. The term “small 
plant” is employed as meaning one with a 
working force of 250 persons or less. Far from 
being exceptional as to size, such plants form 
the vast majority of industrial concerns, and 
are in fact the prevailing type in the United 
States, employing, however, rather less than 
half the total number of workers in the 
country. The present report is based upon 
material supplied by 4,409 establishments, em- 
ploying 419,891 workers. 


Various Types of Plans 


In a discussion of the various types of wel- 
fare undertakings it is stated that “certain 
phases of industrial relations programs which 
appear to be nearly as prevalent among small 
establishments as among large ones are: the 
giving of supplemental bonuses for special ac- 
complishments such as regularity of atten- 
dance, punctuality, long-service or high quality 
of output; profit sharing plans; group life in- 
surance: vacations with pay for wage earners; 
first aid and safety committees; informal re- 
creational activities such as picnics, out- 
ings and dances; informal employee edu- 


cation and training; and various plant 
conveniences. All of these activities pos- 
sess similar characteristics which explain 


their ready adaptability to small-plant use. 
They are free from the requirement of 
special machinery for their administration; 
they are financed from present resources and 
require neither capital expenditure nor fund- 
ing for the future; they all involve a generally 
fixed cost which is readily ascertainable and 
includes little overhead expense; and, for the 
most part, they deal with the individual rather 
than with the working force as a whole.” 


Plans Not Suitable for Small Plants 


Among the undertakings that call for a 
large capital investment and are therefore un- 
suitable for small establishments, the report 
enumerates plant lunch rooms or cafeterias, 
company housing or home purchase plans, 
hospitals and clinics, and the more expensive 


IN SMALL PLANTS ” 


recreation facilities such as club rooms, club 
houses, athletic fields, gymnasiums and sum- 
mer camps. The expense of maintaining a 
plant physician or a nurse, and of carrying 
on a formal educational program may also 
prove prohibitive for a small plant. “Works 
councils,” it is stated further, “are planned 
primarily for large working forces and are con- 
sequently found less frequently in small plants. 
The introduction of organized financial relief 
or insurance plans is also rendered difficult 
in small plants because of the limited number 
of employees. Group insurance policies are 
required to cover at least fifty employees and 
75 per cent of the total working foree. Em- 
ployee mutual benefit associations organized 
to pay sickness and accident insurance bene- 
fits are financed largely from dues paid by 
members. The soundness of such an insur- 
ance plan rests upon a distribution of risk 
sufficiently wide to insure against Insolvency 
in the event of several successive demands 
upon the benefit fund.” 

Attention is called in the report to a recent 
development “of great significance,” namely 
the joint establishment by two or more 
neighbouring plants of lunch rooms, dispen- 
saries, hospitals, optical and dental clinics, 
foreman training classes, general educational 
courses, athletic programs and employee stores. 


Cost of Existing Plans 


The cost of industrial relations undertakings ~ 
is estimated as follows:—‘ The average total 
cost of the selected activities in 1927 in plants 
employing 250 or less wage earners was found 
to be $26.65 per year for each employee who 
shared in one or more of the benefits. In the 
eroup of plants employing less than fifty 
workers the average expense was $49.17; in 
the group employing between 50 and 100 
workers it was $26.16; and in plants employ- 
ing from.101 to 250, $25.31. It is evident 
from these figures that the cost per employee 
consistently decreases as the size of the work- 
ing force increases, and that in the very small 
plant there is a disproportionately high cost 
attached to industrial relations work.” 

Certain services, again, are carried on by 
many companies sometimes at a considerable 
cost. Lunch room or cafeteria facilities cost 
employers covered in this study approximately 
$10 per employee in 1927. Medical service 
was provided at an average expense of $3.79 
per employee. Mutual benefit association 
benefits were financed from contributions 
which averaged $4.97 from each employee and 
$2.66 per employee from the management of 
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these companies. Group life insurance poli- 
cies having an average value of $1,062 were 
financed by premium payments which aver- 
aged $2.03 from each employee and $11.35 
per employee from management. 


Reasons for Spread of Movement 


Several reasons are given for the growth of 
the “industrial relations’ movement in the 
past few years. “The spread of industrial 
relations programs into the smaller plants is 
in line with the general evolution going on 
within industry. One manifestation of this 
evolution is the tendency away from hap- 
hazard, and toward the organized way of do- 
ing things. This attitude has carried over 
into industrial relations and has resulted in 
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the setting up of definite practices which 
have supplanted the method of occasional 
gifts to employees. The small plants which 
have accomplished this change now offer their 
employees certain tangible benefits in place of 
uncertain advantages. The reasons for this 
development of organized industrial relations 
work in small plants may be, in part:—the 
competition with large plants for competent 
labour; demonstration of the effect upon pro- 
ductive efficiency of a satisfied working force; 
and the feeling that in the present era it is 
the part of enlightened policy to keep in step 
with prevailing practice. In any event, the 
small plant is apparently making rapid pro- 
gress in developing an industrial relations pro- 
gram which will meet its needs.” 


Group Insurance Plan of Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, employing approximately 350 persons in 
Canada, recently extended life insurance bene- 
fits (formerly limited tto store managers and 
supervisory forces) to all of its employees, 
under 2a policy of group hfe insurance placed 
with an insurance company. Under this ar- 
rangement, the employees are insured entirely 
free of cost to themselves. The former plan, 
for managers and supervisory staff only, is 
now discontinued, their old certificates being 
replaced by certificates of the new policy. Em- 
ployees are insured against death from any 
cause and at any age, and against permanent 
' total disability before 60 years of age. 

All employees are divided into three groups 
according to salary range, and each group has 
its own insurance schedule. In the first group, 
comprised of store managers, clerks, office and 
operating departmenit employees, the minimum 
amount of insurance is $300 for less than one 
year’s service jn the company, and is graded 
according to length of service up to $1,000 in- 
surance for five years or more in the company’s 
employ. In group 2 (composed of assistant 
superintendents, office and operating depart- 
ment chiefs and buyers receiving an annual 
salary less than $5,000) the minimum insurance 
for less than one year’s service is $1,000, while 
the maximum for five years or over is $2,000. 
In group 3, comprising the highest paid officials 
with annual salaries of $5,000 and over, the in- 
surance range is from $2,000 (for less than one 
year’s service) to $5,000 (for five or more years’ 
service). 

Provision is made for an increase in the 
amount of insurance when an employee passes 
from one group to another due to promotion 
in position or increase in annual salary. 

Any employee covered for free group insur- 
ance may secure extra protection through addi- 

e 


tional insurance by filing with the company 
while actively employed an order authorizing 
the deduction from his pay of 60 cents per 
month for each $1,000 of insurance. The 
amount of additional insurance which can be 
procured is determined by annual wages or 
salary. For instance, an employee receiving 
less than $900 per year in salary or wages can 
only procure $500 additional insurance, where- 
as an employee receiving $5,000 per year or 
over is entitled to take out $5,000 additional 
insurance. 

The amount of the insurance is payable in 
the event of the employee’s death from any 
cause while his insurance is in force to the 
person or persons named by the employee as 
beneficiary such as wife, child, parent, or other 
relative or dependent. 

If an employee, while insured and before 
reaching ‘his sixtieth birthday, becomes wholly 
disabled by bodily injuries or disease, and will 
be permanently, continuously and wholly pre- 
vented thereby for life from engaging in any 
occupation or employment for wage or profit, 
no further premium will be collected and the 
amount of his insurance will be paid to him 
in a fixed number of instalments. 

If an insured employee should leave the ser- 
vice of the Great Atlanitie and Pacific Tea 
Company or its subsidiaries for any reason 
whatsoever he may convert the total amount 
of his free, and additional group insurance, 
without medical examination (provided he act 
within 31 days), to any other form of policy, 
except term insurance, customarily issued to 
an individual by the insurance company at the 
rate applicable to his then attained age—that 
is, to a form of policy containing cash sur- 
render values, paid-up insurance values, ex- 
tended insurance values, ete. 

f 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Progress in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HE following information respecting the 
erection of new technical schools and 
the general progress of vocational education in 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
appearing in the April issue of the Industrial 
Educution Magazine, was submitted by Mr. 
R. B. Vaughan, principal of the T. J. Trapp 
Technical School, New Westminster, B.C., and 
formerly director of Technical Education for 
the province of Manitoba. 

Alberta—Dr. W. G. Carpenter, director of 
technical education for Alberta, is very 
optimistic concerning the development in his 
province. The city of Calgary is building a 
new technical high school, costing about $250,- 
000 as an initial outlay. The principal of the 
school will be J. H. Ross, formerly vice- 
principal of the Institute of Technology and 
Art. This school is to be ready for occupation 
in September this year. A new course of 
studies having direct outlook into industry is 
being organized by the Department of Edu- 
cation in which there will be two years of 
regular high-school English, two years of 
general mathematics, two years general science 
two years industrial history and economics, 
and two years drawing and designing, with 
optional courses in electricity, metals, wood, 
internal combustion engines, dressmaking and 
sewing, and household economics. The 
details of the third-year course are not being 
organized immediately. It is hoped that the 
experience of the work in the first two might 
be useful in the plans that will be drawn. 

The Institute of Technology and Art has 
had a very encouraging year. There has been 
added to the farm mechanics and tractor de- 
partment a wing containing 10,000 square feet 
in connection with which the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the tractor distributing houses was 
secured to the extent of securing from them, 
on loan, approximately $100,000 worth of 
equipment. The enrolment for the year, to 
date, includes 802 in the day classes, 924 in 
the evening classes, and 205 in the correspon- 
dence courses, bringing the enrolment well 
over 2,000 as against a total enrolment last 
year of 1,745. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. G. R. Nolan, principal 
of the Central Collegiate Institute, Regina, 
states that the Regina School Board is planning 
a new technical school costing between $375,000 
and $400.000. “The matter of building a 
technical school in Regina is one that gives 
great encouragement to the advocates of tech- 
nical education throughout Canada. A 
few years back, when the representatives of 
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practical life in the trades and business. 


Western Canada were in session, the attitude 
of the Department of Education for Saskatche- 
wan was that there was not a sufficient demand 
for industrial education to warrant the adop- 
tion of the technical program advocated by 
the other provinces.” The plans are now in 
fairly good shape for a school with twenty-four 
classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium 70 feet by 
40 feet, and a shop of about 10,000 square feet 
to be used for motor mechanics, carpentry, 
electrical work, and gas tractor work. The 
technical school is situated on Seven acres very 
close to the street-car lime, near Regina Col- 
lege, Normal School, and Central Collegiate, 
as well as the east end where some of the in- 
dustries are located. At the present time there 
are four hundred students taking commercial 
work and one hundred and fifty girls, boys, 
and adults taking the motor mechanics, ma- 
chine-shop, and household science courses. 
Thus, when the plant is avatlable, an enrol- 
ment of nearly six hundred is expected. The 
erection of a technical school will relieve the 
congestion in the other collegiates. During 
the past two or three years the Board has 
found it necessary to provide five new class- 
rooms every year so that the Technical School 
will take care of three or four years. 


Closing of Evening Technical School— 
Sydney, N.S. 


At the public closing of the evening technical 
school at Sydney, N.S., on April 9, Mr. E. 
McKeen, School Commissioner, gave an in- 
teresting address wherein he emphasized the 
value of the evening school during the last 
twenty-two years since it had been organized. 
When it first opened there were only 60 or 70 
pupils but it had grown steadily until there 


were now over 300. He stated that the School 


Board was strongly in favour of technical train- 
ing and had long considered how the public 
schools in Sydney could be extended to offer 
courses which would prepare boys and girls for 
The 
board now plans a forward step, probably dur- 
ing the present year, to establish pre-vocational 
classes in Sydney and Whitney Pier. When 
these classes have been duly set in motion, the 
Board hopes that it will be possible to build a 
new vocational high school where boys and 
girls of high school age could get a most 
effective technical training for the leading 
occupations in Cape Breton. 

Dr. F. H. Sexton, director of technical edu- 
cation for Nova Scotia, also gave an interesting 
address, and presented the various certificates 
and diplomas, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Twelfth Session of the International 

Labour Conference opens in Geneva on 
May 30th. The agenda of this Conference 
consists of the following items:— 


I. Prevention of Industrial Accidents (Final 
Discussion) ; 

II. Protection against Accidents of Workers 
engaged in Loading or Unloading Ships (Final 
Discussion) ; 

III. Forced Labour (First Discussion); and 


IV. Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 
(First Discussion). 

Besides dealing with these questions, the 
Conference will also consider a general re- 
port on unemployment, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the Twelfth Session in continua- 
tion of the reports on the same subject which 
were submitted to the 1922 and 1924 Sessions. 

The Canadian delegation to the Confer- 
ence is made up as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Geneva, Switzerland; and Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Smith, Vancouver, B.C. 


Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. Byron Baker, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
George Gilbert, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mr. 
Gerard Tremblay, Montreal, P.Q. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
President, Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. — 
Mr. Geo. E. Carpenter, Secretary, Prairie Divi- 


sion, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Workers’. Delegate—Mr. P. M. Draper, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate.— 
Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of ‘Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Ratification of Conventions 


The total number of ratifications of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions registered with 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
on February 25, 1929, was 341, including 8 con- 
ditional ratifications. 

The number of Conventions of which ratifi- 
cation had been authorized by the competent 
authority in the country concerned, but at the 
above date had not yet been registered with 
the Secretary-General of the League, was 29. 


Annual Reports on Labour Conventions 


The Committee of Experts appointed by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to examine the annual reports submitted 
by the States Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 408 of the Treaty of Peace, on the steps 
taken by them to apply International Labour 
Conventions which they have ratified, recently 
held its third meeting in the Office. 

The official information furnished by the 
Governments of States which have ratified 
Conventions enables the other contracting par- 
ties, delegates to the Conference, employers 
and workers’ organizations and public opinion 
in general to form an estimate of the extent 
to which the Conventions are observed. The 
Committee of Experts examines the informa- 
tion contained in the reports in order to de- 
termine the practical application of the Con- 
ventions. The Committee may suggest to the 
Governing Body any changes in the form of 
the reports which might increase their pre- 
cision. | 

The Committee had to examine 223 reports 
this year as compared with 175 last year. The 
reports relate to the application of the twenty 
Conventions which have been in force for over 
a year. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction that, 
of the 223 reports received, 189 gave rise to no 
criticism, the States in question having brought 
their legislation into conformity with the Con- 
ventions which they had ratified. 

The Report of the Committee will be sub- 
mitted to the Governing Body, which will 
bring it before the Twelfth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, opening in 
Geneva on May 30th next. 


Legal Decisions on Labour Law 

The third volume of the International Sur- 
vey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law was 
published recently by the International Labour 
Office. From 1920 onwards the International 
Labour Office has published in its Legislative 
Series the labour legislation adopted in the 
different countries. But mere knowledge of 
the clauses of a law gives no adequate idea of 
its actual effects, and the wish has repeatedly 
been expressed that information might also 
be published -concerning the application of 
these laws by the competent authorities, and 
particularly by the courts which deal with 
industrial matters. To meet this wish the In- 
ternational Labour Office has, since 1926, sup- 
plemented the Legislative Series by an “ Inter- 
national Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law.” ; 
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The imperfection of even the best laws often 
makes it necessary to allow judges wide free- 
dom of interpretation. This has been the case 
especially in countries where the administra- 
tion of justice is determined only in part by 
written law, and for the rest by the law as 
formulated in legal decisions. Particularly in 
the field of labour legislation, in which legal 
decisions have not been compiled as method- 
ically as in other branches of the law, the 
issue of an international survey of legal deci- 
sions meets with several difficulties. In the first 
place, the Survey cannot cover the legal deci- 
sions of all countries, but must be limited to 
those countries which, in fact, represent the 
most important legal systems. ‘The survey 
was accordingly limited from its first appear- 
ance to the legal decisions of England, France, 
Germany and Italy. In the present issue those 
of the United States are included for the first 
time. The subsequent inclusion of other 
countries is also being planned. Another limi- 
tation lay in the selection of legal decisions. 
Reference was made to those concerning ques- 
tions of legal principle which might facilitate 
the development of labour legislation in other 
countries and which are thus of international 


importance. The majority are concerned 
with legal questions which are more or less 
frequently raised in all countries alike. Others, 
such as those relating to the legal position of 
foreign workers, are of direct importance for 
the settlement of international legal questions. 
The decisions and opinions of international 
courts on questions of labour law, and par- 
ticularly of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, were included 
so far as these were available. 

The reports for the separate countries are 
grouped under the following headings: (1) 
General principles of labour law; (2) Right of 
association; (3) Participation of workmen in 
the management of the works (works coun- 
cils); (4) Individual contracts; (5) Collective 
agreements; (6) Salaries and wages; (7) Hours 
of work; (8) Labour disputes; (9) Procedure 
in labour cases; (10) Protection and special 
rights of specified occupational groups; (11) 
Protection of women, young persons and chil- 
dren, and men disabled in war; (12) Placing 
and unemployment; (13) Inspection of La- 
bour; (14) Social insurance; (15) Miscellane- 
ous. 


Canadian National Railways Annual Report for 1928 


The annual report of the Canadian National 
Railways system for the year ended December 
31, 1928, shows that the gross earnings ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by $27,915,- 
546, or 11.2 per cent. “As far as railway 
operations are concerned,” the report states, 
“the year 1928 was a banner year. The great 
volume of traffic was to a large extent due to 
the heavy western crops of the last two years; 
and to bad weather conditions and a late 
harvest in 1927 which left a large carry-over 
of that year’s crop for 1928; also to the good 
weather conditions of last fall and an early 
harvest which enabled an unusually large 
proportion of the 1928 crop to be carried to 
terminal elevators in that year. 


The mileages owned by the constituent 
companies of the system totalled 18,384. The 
revenue for 1928 amounted to $276,631,921, 
of which $209,439,968 was from freight. The 
expenses for the same period amounted to 
$218,248,344, of which $107,963,695 was on 
transportation, $48,010,559 on maintenance of 
way and structures, and $47,918,286 on main- 
tenance of equipment. The railways oper- 
ating expenses included the following wage 
payments: station employees, $14,985,405.84; 
yardmasters and yard clerks, $2,808,423.31; 


-yard conductors and brakemen, $5,436,191.87; 
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yard switch and signal tenders, $629,245.72; 
yard enginemen, $4,003,199.58; train engine- 
men, $10,808,933.52; train motormen, $82,- 
479.97; trainmen, $11,757,412.38. 





The Alberta Legislature on March 19 re- 
jected a proposed resolution to the effect that 
the Minimum Wage Board should be asked 
to reconsider the existing minimum wage scale 
with a view to an upward revision of the 
lower classifications. The provincial govern- 
ment opposed the resolution on the ground 
that the legislature in 1925 had appointed the 
Board as an independent tribunal free from 
political interference, and should not interfere 
with its decisions, thus creating a dangerous 
precedent. 





A resolution urging action toward the grant- 
ing of allowances to aged persons from public 
funds was unanimously adopted by the board 
of managers of the New York Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor at the 
board’s January meeting. Facts with regard 
to the uncared-for dependent aged population 
are sufficiently grave, it was thought, to call 
for immediate consideration and for action 
looking towards the establishment of suitable 
public agencies authorized to grant allowances 
to aged persons from public funds. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
MARCH 


[ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns respresenting firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in March was 6,508, their em- 
ployees numbering 940,086 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


March was 1.727, having an aggregate 
membership of 194,890 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 


_ of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 


ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61~ 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the beginning of April, 1929, as Reported by 
Employers 


Employment at the beginning of April 
showed a seasonal decline which was some- 
what larger than that noted on April 1, 1928; 
that this was so, was partly due to a slacken- 
ing of activity over the Easter holidays, which 
in the last few years have fallen in the 
middle of the month, while unseasonable 
weather generally prevailing also had an ad- 
verse effect upon employment. Despite these 
factors, the situation continued decidedly 
better than on April 1 of any other year since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 6,508 firms whose staffs 
aggregated 940,086 persons, compared with 
946,997 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 110-4, as compared with 
111-4 on March 1, and with 102-3, 97-4, 92-5, 
88:3, 90-4, 88-7, 81-8 and 85-1 on April 1, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 


The most outstanding changes in employ- 
ment were the heavy seasonal losses in 
logging, where staffs were reduced by nearly 
22,000 workers, and the advances in manu- 
factures, construction and trade. Transpor- 
tation, services and communications also re- 
corded improvement. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported heightened activity, 


while curtailment was registered in Quebee and 
Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an _ in- 
crease in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces on April 1, when the 509 co-operating 
employers enlarged their payrolls by 643 
persons to 71,958. Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, construction and trade were busier, 
but logging was seasonally slack. The index, ~ 
at 107-5, was higher than at the beginning of 
April in any of the last eight years; similar 
gains were noted on the same date in 1928. 


Quebec—Manufactures showed practically 
no change, increases in the iron and steel, 
tobacco and electrical apparatus divisions 
being offset by losses in rubber and musical 
instrument factories; trade and transportation 
afforded more employment, while logging and 
construction reported contractions, those in 
the former being especially marked. State- 
ments were received from 1,482 firms, with 
249,025 employees, as against 257,569 on March 
1. The index was slightly higher than on the 
same date of last year, when the curtailment 
indicated was on a smaller scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
downward in Ontario, where 2,952 employers 
released 2,995 workers from their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 409,020 on April 1. A smaller 
reduction had been registered by the firms 
making returns for the same date in 1928, 
but the index then was over eleven points 
lower than at the beginning of April of this 
year. Very pronounced seasonal losses were 
shown in logging on the date under review, 
while manufactures and construction recorded 
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large increases in employment, and smaller 
gains were noted in mining, communications, 
transportation, services and trade. 

Prarie Provinces—The increase in the 
Prairie Provinces greatly exceeded that noted 
on April 1, 1928, while in previous years of 
the record the movement in the early spring 
had been unfavourable. Most of the advance 
this year took place in construction and trade, 
but transportation, services and manufacturing 
were also busier, while logging, mining and 
highway construction were seasonally slack. 
The working forces of 896 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 129,304 persons, compared 
with 127,206 on March 1. The index, at 
113-9, was twelve points higher than on April 
1, 1928; it was also higher than on the same 
date in any other year since 1920. 


Employment by Cities 
Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which special tabulations are made, the 
gains in Toronto and the Border Cities being 
most noteworthy. 

Montreal—Further expansion was shown in 
Montreal, according to 792 firms who re- 
ported the addition of 980 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 128,452 on April 1. 
The situation was considerably better than 
on the same date last year, when increases 
had also been indicated. Iron and_ steel 
plants, trade, services and construction re- 
corded heightened activity, but rubber, textile 


and musical instrument factories were 
slacker. 
Quebec.——Construction and _ transportation 


registered the most outstanding gains in 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 669 
firms with 80,779 employees, or 1,887 more 
than in the preceding month. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on April 1 of a 
year ago, when employment was in smaller 
volume. The greatest gains at the beginning 
of April, 1929, were in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction, while coal mining 
released some help. 

Table I gives index numbers by enocomic 
areas. 


Quebec City, while there were only small 
changes in other industries. Statements were 
received from 102 employers with 10,748 
workers, as compared with 10,575 in the pre- 
ceding month. The improvement indicated 
on April 1, 1928, involved about the same 
number of persons, but employment was in 
smaller volume than on the date under review. 

Toronto—Further and larger advances were 
reported in Toronto, where conditions were 
much better than at the beginning of April, 
1928. The working forces of the 857 co- 
operating firms totalled 120,174 persons, or 
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Nore: “Relative Weight” in Tables I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 





Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces | Columbia 





— Canada Maritime 
Provinces 
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2,332 more than on March 1. Considerable 
improvement was registered in manufacturing, 
notably of vegetable food and textile products, 
and in building, services and trade. 


Ottawa——There was an increase In employ- 
ment in Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing and 
trade; an aggregate payroll of 11,384 workers 
was reported by the 132 employers whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 11,221 
in their last report. The index was several 
points higher than in the spring of 1928, when 
the trend was also upward. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing, construction and 
trade afforded heightened employment in 
Hamilton, while only small changes occurred 
in other industries. Returns were compiled 
from 206 firms employing 37,447 persons, or 
$01 more than on March 1. The level of 
employment was much higher than on the 
same date of last year, when the gains in- 
dicated were rather smaller, 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a further pronounced expansion in 
employment in the Border Cities on April 
1, which resulted in a rather more favourable 


situation than in any other month since 1925, 
when the record for these adjoining cities was 
commenced. Data were received from 123 
firms employing 21,816 workers, as against 
20,670 in the preceding month. Automobile 
plants reported a very large share of the 
advance, but construction was also busier. 


Winnipeg —Employment increased in Winni- 
peg, where 216 persons were added to the pay- 
rolls of the 312 employers furnishing statistics, 
who reported 31,170 workers. Iron and steel 
plants were more active, as was construction. 
On April 1, 1928, a greater gain had been in- 
dicated, but the index was several points 
lower. 


Vancouver—Continued improvement was 
noted in Vancouver, according to 264 firms 
with 28,098 employees, as compared with 27,- 
360 in the preceding month. The most marked 
increases were in construction, manufacturing 
and shipping. Smaller gains had been made 
at the beginning of April of last year, when 
the index was considerably lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Ti 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110°3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107°6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
1-2 4-0 2-3 3-3 3°0 
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Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in 
manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industries. Lumber, food, owlding ma- 
terial, textile, chemical and electrical ap- 
paratus plants also afforded increased employ- 
ment, while rubber, non-ferrous metal, leather 
and musical instrument works showed cur- 
tailment. Statements were received from 
3,946 manufacturers, employing 549,201 oper- 
atives, as compared with 544,544 in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation continued better 
than on the same date of any other year since 
1920. 


Animal Products, Edible—Improvement 
was noted in fish-preserving establishments, 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. State- 
ments were tabulated from 176 firms employ- 
ing 16,343 workers, as against 15,965 at the 
beginning of March. This increase was rather 
smaller than that recorded on April 1, 1928, 
when the index number was several points 
lower. 


Leather and Products—Tamning factories 
reported reductions im personnel, and minor 
losses were also noted in the shoe and glove 
branches of this group. The 177 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 16,474 
persons in the preceding month, to 16271 
at the beginning of April. A falling-off had 
also been indicated on April 1 a year ago, 
but employment then was above its level at 
the time of writing. 

Lumber and Products——Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, and vehicle works were also busier. 
The general improvement was not so pro- 
nounced as on the same date a year ago, 
when the index was lower. Statistics were 
compiled from 689 manufacturers, with 47,928 
employees, as compared with 47,654 at the 
beginning of March. The largest gains were 
in British Columbia. 

Musical Instruments—There was a decrease 
in musical instrument factories, 42 of which 
employed 2,840 persons, or 285 less than on 
March 1. The reduction took place in Quebec 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











—_ All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-} Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ication | portation | struction 

85-1 87-3 80-3 92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 

81-8 84-4 49-1 93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 

88-7 92-6 104-3 101:5 84-2 92-5 52°3 79:3 89-5 

90-4 93-6 97°8 104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 

88:3 91-2 85-7 98°5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 

92-5 96-6 79-2 92°5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 

95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 

96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 

97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 89-8 95:7 72 +3 97-3 101-2 

97-4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96:2 72°5 99-0 102-3 

101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 163-5 100-8 5-0 101-5 104-4 

107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 

109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 

110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 10€-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 

111-0 106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 

110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 

108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 

£08-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 

100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-€ 105-3 120-4 

102-0 102-3 1€9°5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 

102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 

102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-3 78-6 108-4 111-1 

106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 

113-8 112-6 85-9 112°3 106-9 108-0 13€-8 118-4 113-7 

117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 

119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167°7 132-8 116°3 

119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 

118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111:8 147-3 127-7 120-1 

118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121°3 

116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 

109-1 107-8 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 

110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 

111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 119-1 117-8 

110°4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-0 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 

AY eG 20h mec pte 100-0 58-4 2°3 5-2 2-9 12-2 8-4 PASH 8-5 
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and Ontario. Employment was rather more 
active than at the beginning of April, 1928, 
although the losses then indicated were on a 
smaller scale. 


Plant Products, Edible—As on the same 
date last year, there was an increase in em- 
ployment in the period under review, chiefly 


in sugar and syrup, biscuit, and coffee and 
spice factories. Returns were tabulated from 
315 firms whose payrolls rose from 27,433 per- 
sons in the preceding month, to 27,958 at the 
beginning of April. Ontario reported most of 
the advance, while curtailment was noted in 
Quebec. The index was higher than in spring 
last year. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 











: *Relative | April 1 
Industries Weight 1929 
Manufacturing...................... 58-4 116-5 
Animal products—edible............ 1-7 106-7 
Buran proGuetsiacisocsuulsca tea uta 0-2 94-8 
Leather and products............:.. 1-7 91-9 
Lumber and produets..,......,-.;+- 5-1 95-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-9 81-9 
Biupniteures eet. o tek ba anatek olsen. 1-0 120-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 117°3 
Musical instruments.............-00; 0°3 93-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 101-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:7 108-3 
Pulp and paper seca cehice aac a6 es sie oe 3°38 104:4 
Paper productsy.a.c +a: os seee- aces 0-9 110-3 
Printing and publishing........... 2°5 113:3 
Wb Der PLOducts=: un. ace seer Pays 1-8 133-3 
Moxtile products’: tise. . ck te asoeek 8-9 110-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3:2 108-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 112-6 
Garments and persenal furnishings.} 2°7 111-0 
Other textile products............. 1-1 112-1 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..........000 1:6 121-2 
obec hay: - 2 tac. esses seaed 0-9 108-9 
Distilled and malt liquors... : 0-7 140-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 170-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 118-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 114-4 
Pileetrie: GUE eHb: A iach oes dee 1-5 117-0 
Electrical apparatus.........,.....-. 1-4 134-0 
Tron and steel products.:............ 18-4 134-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-9 139-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-4 128-0 
Agricultural implements........... 1-1 124-0 
andeyehiclesy-nsad senses foists 292 dong 8-8 138-7 
Automobiles and parts.............. 3-1 209-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 0:5 122-2 
Heating appliances................ 0-6 132-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e. ‘Ss. yee 1-1 169-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CES). srgeecneeece ke MEE te an ya 0-8 137-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-2 114-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 131°7 
Maneral DEOMUChS aay a-ieeamerrsiecr ance. 1-3 128-0 
Miseellancolisi.c... bohes sces tase ca ces 8-5 112-0 
ESC LS hs. nico eeers os obeys td ior ok 2°3 83-1 
ATR Ee aio caaeae & coh ores oe eo tis yeaah gs 5-2 112-9 
OG Eee tae tess) 208 ae eee 2:8 103-3 
Metallic: Onegin ser Oey sae, ees 1:6 129-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
CCAUISEN amen ee ee oe ane 0-8 121-9 
Communications. ................... 2-9 113-0 
MeleSranusres genta mete ee 0-6 114-2 
plslephone sick ew Sarre. cero cn woke 2°3 112-7 
Transportation...................... 12-2 101-8 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:3 113-3 
Steam railways. see ence 8-7 102-7 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 81-0 
Construction and maintenance..... 8-4 85-4 
Busine 3.3 eee eer bre eee 4-1 102-5 
LIOR WAY oat us cere eee ce Tet 0:6 38-2 
Raa yeany: 12.25 Se. a ees, ees ae 3°7 87:3 
SOrweS 57% Fo Ne ee aes oa 2-1 121-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:1 115-6 
incaiessional. erga yeas Mees yo. 0-2 124-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0:8 128-9 
CACC Renae ce ee eh Celine ee 8-5 122-5 
esha... Rees le. eyes Pepa e 6-1 127-9 
Wihtolesalem ets ea aso hemes 2°4 110-8 
All Industries. ss) oe onee. eh eee 100-0 110-4 


March 1} Aprill | April1 | April l April 1 April 1 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
115-7 106-6 101-5 96-6 91-2 93-6 
104-7 97°5 94-5 88-0 84-3 83-4 

84-8 92-0 95-9 95-8 88-5 94-1 
93-3 108-6 103-2 100-6 90°8 103-0 
95-0 91-7 88-3 87:3 82-9 83-4 
81-1 81-0 76°7 80-0 75°1 75°7 
123-8 116-1 108-5 99-3 92-9 78-1 
115°5 106-8 110°1 99-2 97°8 101-9 
103-3 90-5 100-6 92-8 81-4 85-7 
100-2 95-0 93-6 91-8 91-5 89-1 
108-0 106-6 102-9 95°3 90-4 91-1 
103-2 107-0 102-8 90:3 85-3 85-5 
109-7 107-6 105-3 98-9 96-2 98-6 
114-3 106-6 102°5 97-6 95-8 97-1 
138-5 120-3 108-8 99-3 93-6 85-9 
110-1 106:5 104-8 101-2 97-1 93-6 
110-6 107-9 106-1 100:3 97-0 90-4 
111-5 102-9 104°8 99-4 89-9 88-1 
108-5 104°9 104-6 102-4 101-4 102-2 
110°3 113-0 103-4 101-7 99-7 93-8 
121-9 116-3 102-3 98-5 90-7 92-5 
111-4 = - - - - 
138-6 - > = - ~ 
152:9 141-2 111-1 105-8 105-6 111-3 
112-9 111-3 102°3 100-7 97:9 103-1 
107-7 104-0 95-0 90-4 76-6 88-0 
116°5 110-4 99-6 93-7 98-0 92-8 
130-4 110-1 106°5 93-5 90-9 89-6 
132-1 112-0 104-8 100-5 92-4 101-5 
141-4 119-2 113-2 99-2 101-8 118-1 
127-1 118-3 112-1 98-8 89-8 98-4 
125°3 103-0 114-4 96-2 70-2 73-7 
134-8 110-9 100-1 102-4 95°7 105-6 
194-9 140-2 96-6 108-7 91-1 100-2 
112-8 117-0 109-0 100:3 105:8 111-3 
132-1 106-3 98-4 98-2 93-5 97-4 
173-2 133-3 108-1 98-4 75-1 98-7 
134-6 105-3 111-7 106-2 95-0 97-4 
111-9 106:5 104°8 97-0 88-6 93°7 
135°3 117-9 111-1 96-4 82-1 87-0 
126-3 110-0 100-2 96-1 94-5 92:5 
112-1 97-8 105-0 96-9 95-7 100-6 
167°8 88-3 85:7 79-2 85-7 97-8 
115-9 109-0 103-0 92-5 98-5 104-1 
111-6 104-9 104-7 92-8 98-6 109-0 
125-6 123-8 103-9 92-8 103-1 97-9 
115-8 101-1 95-0 89-6 77-9 85-4 
112-0 102-3 101-9 95-0 92-4 91-0 
109-4 100-9 102-4 88-6 84-6 85-2 
112-7 102-8 101-9 96-8 94-6 92-6 
99-8 98-2 96-2 93-4 91-0 95-7 
112-3 103-3 98-4 96-6 95-1 96-1 
101-3 99-4 98-6 94-6 92-5 97°8 
74:4 84:7 80-2 82-5 77-2 84-9 
80-0 78-6 72°5 69°8 59°4 56-1 
94-3 87-1 88-7 81-7 62-4 53-4 
40-7 43-2 35°7 26:7 48-7 33-9 
81-4 82-8 73-0 75:8 63-1 67-0 
118-4 108-4 99-0 94-2 90-0 90-2 
113-7 100-3 92- 90-6 89-4 90-2 
122-5 119-2 103-1 101-2 96-6 93-9 
124-5 117-2 106°5 97-3 88-6 89-3 
117°8 111-1 102-3 95-4 92-9 90°3 
121-9 113-6 103-7 95-7 91:3 87-7 
109-0 105-9 99-6 94-9 95-9 95-1 
111-4 102-3 97-4 92:5 88-3 90-4 


*The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper factories was upward, and 
the paper products group also showed im- 
provement, while there were small decreases 
in printing and publishing. According to data 
received from 481 firms, they employed 63,325 
workers, as compared with 63,169 in their 
last report. Slight increases were noted in all 
provinces except Ontario, where there was 
practically no general change. Employment 
was in greater volume than on April 1 in 
other years of the record; the tendency in 
the spring of 1928 had been downward. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 37 rubber 
works declined, 709 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 16,895. Lit- 
tle change had been shown on the same date 
last year, when the index was some 13 points 
lower. 


Textile Products.—There was an increase in 
employment in textiles at the beginning of 
April, chiefly in garment and personal furnish- 
ing, hosiery and knitting and headwear fac- 
tories, while cotton mills were slacker. Cur- 
tailment had been noted on April 1, 1928, 
when the situation was not so favourable. 
Statements were compiled from 552 manu- 
facturers with 83,914 employees, or 518 more 
than on March 1, 1929. Most of the advance 
was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors—De- 
creases in employment on a smaller scale than 
at the beginning of April 1 of last year, were 
recorded in this group, 117 persons being re- 
leased from the working forces of the 141 
co-operating establishments, which employed 
15,431 workers on the date under review. 
The contraction took place chiefly in tobacco 
works in Ontario, while improvement was 
shown in Quebec., The index was higher than 
in the spring of any other year since the 
record was instituted in 1920. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and nineteen plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 8,042 employees, 
as compared with 7,635 in their last return. 
Ontario registered practically all the gain. 
Conditions were better than on April 1 in 
other years for which data are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further, 
general increases in personnel were noted in 
building material works, 132 of which em- 
ployed 11,316 persons, as against 10,625 in 
their last report. This advance involved 
about the same number of persons as that 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1928, 


when the situation was not so favourable. — 


Ontario and the Prairie Provinces shared in 
the upward movement. 


Electric Current —Further improvement was 
shown in this group, in which 87 plants re- 
ported 14,031 workers, or 67 more than at 
the beginning of March. The Western Pro- 
vinces registered most of the gain. The level 
of employment was higher than in the spring 
of other years of the record. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance factories again advanced, 353 
employees being added to the forces of the 
43 co-operating firms, who reported 13,477 on 
their payrolls. The bulk of the increase was 
in Quebee and Ontario. ‘Practically no change 
had been noted. on April 1, 1928, when the 
index was considerably lower. 

Iron and Steel Products——Statistics were re- 
ceived from 660 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 2,950 employees 
to 172,827 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in automobile and 
other vehicle factories, as well as additions to 
payroll on a smaller scale in the pipe, foundry 
and machine shop, sheet metal and other 
branches of the industry. Improvement was 
shown in all provinces, that in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. More marked expansion 
had been recorded in the same period last 
year, but the index number then was many 
points lower ‘than on April 1, 1929. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 104 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 19,690: persons, as 
against 20,206 on March 1. Most of the de- 
crease took place in smelting and refining in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than in the spring of the 
years since. 1920. 

Mincral Products—Heightened activity was 
reported in these industries at the beginning of 
April, 147 workers having been added to the 
forces of the 81 co-operating establishments, 
in which 12,353 persons were employed at the 
beginning of April. Gas, oil and other mineral 
product works shared in the advance, which 
was largely made in Quebec. The volume of 
employment in this group also was greater than 
in the same period of other years since the 
record was commenced. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 240 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 42,855 men on March 1 to 
21,340 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
tario, although all provinces, except British 
Columbia, indicated reductions. Rather 
smaller contractions had been reported on 
April 1, 1928, and employment then was in 
somewhat greater volume. 
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Mining 

Coal.—As at the beginning of April last year, 
there was a falling-off in employment in coal 
mines during the period being reviewed, mainly 
in the Western Provinces. Data were received 
from 79 operators, whose staffs included 26,562 
employees, as against 28,698 in their last re- 
port. The index was slightly lower than in the 
spring of last year. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
73 firms in this group, employing 14,902 work- 
ers, or 487 more than at the beginning of 
March. Most of the gain was in Ontario. Im- 
provement had also been indicated on the same 
date in 1928, but the index number then, as in 
other years of the record, was lower. — 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 


Continued advances were registered in quarries » 


and other divisions of this group; 63 firms em- 
ployed 7,719 persons, as compared with 7,304 
in the preceding month. Much smaller ad- 
vances were indicated by the employers fur- 
nishing statistics on April 1 last year, when 
the situation was not so favourable. 


Communications 


According to information received from 189 
communication companies and branches, they 
enlarged their staffs by 274 employees to 
27,601 on April 1. Conditions continued better 
than in the spring of other years of the record, 
in most of which the trend was also upward. 
Except in Quebec, there were general gains 
throughout the Dominion, the largest being in 
Ontario. 


Transportation 


Local and steam railway operation and 
shipping and stevedoring registered consider- 
able advances. Statistics were compiled from 
295 employers of 114,766 workers, as com- 
pared with 112,493 on March 1. Of the former 
number, 22,032 persons belonged in the local 
transportation, 81,206 in the steam railway 
and 11,528 in the water transportation division. 
In the land transportation branch, employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on the same 
date last year but the index m water trans- 
portation was rather lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued at a high level, the index 
being considerably higher than on April 1, 
1928, when the additions to staffs were smaller. 
Statements were compiled from 557 contrac- 
tors, with 38,572 persons in their employ, or 


3,142 more than in their last report. All prov- 
inces except Quebec share in the improvement. 


Highway—Further seasonal reductions were 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance; 157 contractors employed 5,784 men, 
as compared with 6,142 in the preceding 
month. Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
registered a large share of the decline, while 
gains were noted in British Columbia. Greater 
losses had been shown on April 1, 1928; the 
number then reported as engaged in this work 
was, however, larger than in the period under 
review. 


Railway—There was a substantial increase 
in employment in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways in the Western Prov- 
inces and Ontario. The working forces of 
the 40 co-operating contractors and divisional 
superintendents aggregated 34,850 men, where- 
as in the preceding month they had 32,039 
employees. The index number was higher 
than in the spring of any other year since 
1920. 


Services 


This group showed further gains, accord- 
ing to 203 firms with 19,202 employees, com- 
pared with 18,723 in the preceding month. 
Laundries and cleaning establishments and 
hotels registered the greatest improvement, 
Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces 
showing considerably increased employment. 
The trend was also upward at the beginning 
of April, 1928, but employment then was in 


‘less volume than on the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a gain of 3,060 persons .in 
the forces of the 666 co-operating wholesale 
and retail establishments, which employed 
80,087 workers on April 1. A smaller increase 
had been indicated on the same date a year 
ago; employment then, as at the beginning 
of April in every other year of the record, 
was lower than on the date under review. 
The improvement in retail stores was partic- 
ularly marked, although the trend was also 
upward in wholesale houses. There were in- 
creases in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry, 
is of the total number cf employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, are not considered as un- 
employed. Unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent vari- 
ation in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by Jocal trade unions at the close of March 
was rather smaller than that manifest at the 


unions the contractions in employment re- 
corded were fractional only. When a com- 
parison is made with the returns for March 
of last year Nova Scotia unions recorded the 
greatest expansion during the month under 
review, due to increased activity in the coal 
mines of the province followed by lesser gains 
among Ontario, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions. The re- 
ductions in activity reported from Quebec and 
Manitoba were small. 

A separate tabulation is made each month, 
showing the unemployment existing among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province except Prince Edward Island. 
During March, Regina unions registered the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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end of the previous month, 6-0 per cent of the 
members being without work as compared 
with 6-8 per cent in February. A slight in- 
crease in employment was indicated also over 
March of last year when 6-5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. For the month 
under review returns were tabulated from a 
total of 1,727 local unions, including 194,890 
members, of whom 11,662 were unemployed 
at the end of the month. All provinces with 
the exception of Nova Scotia and Saskatche- 
wan recorded a greater volume of employment 
than in February, conditions in British Colum- 
bia and Quebec especially showing improve- 
ment. Heightened activity in the manu- 
facturing group of industries accounted for the 
better situation prevailing in both British 
Columbia and Quebec during March, parti- 
cularly among wood workers in the former 
province and among railway carmen in the 
latter. From Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
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largest percentage of unemployment of any of 
the cities used in the comparison, namely 10-1, 
which percentage was, ‘however, slightly 
smaller than that recorded in February. 
Winnipeg followed closely with 9-9 per cent 
of idleness, also indicative of minor improve- 
ment over February. Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Montreal and Saint John unions, in addition, 
registered greater activity than in February, 
Vancouver unions showing the most substan- 
tial employment advance of any of the cities. 
Halifax and Toronto unions, on the other hand, 
reported nominal declines in activity. In 
comparing with the returns for March of last 
year, Edmonton, Vancouver, Saint John, 
Montreal and Toronto unions all registered 
moderate increases in available employment 
during the month under review, while of the 
contractions in the other cities the most 
noteworthy was apparent among Regina 
unions. 
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Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1928, to date. During the first 
month of the present year the curve pursued 
a downward course from that of December 
last, indicating improvement in conditions, 
while in February the course followed by the 
curve was in an opposite direction from that 
of the previous month, and in March the 
projection was again downward, showing 
moderate advances in employment over 
February. The level of the curve, however, 
during the first three months of ‘this year was 
lower than during the corresponding period of 
1928, showing that unemployment was in lesser 
volume during the first quarter this year than 
last. 

An appreciable gain in employment was in- 
dicated in the manufacturing industries during 
March, the 479 unions from which reports 
were tabulated, with 55,602 members, showing 
3°9 per cent of unemployment, as compared 
with 6°5 per cent in February. A consider- 
able proportion of the advance took place 
among railway carmen in the Province of 
Quebec, who reported a much larger number 
of their members busy than in February and 
among wood workers, particularly in British 
Columbia where substantial improvement was 
noted. Garment workers during March con- 
tinued in the upward employment movement 
shown since the beginning of the year, and 
Minor increases in activity were reflected by 
fur and leather workers and printing trades- 
men. On the other hand, pulp and paper 
makers, especially in Quebec, cigarmakers and 
glass workers showed important employment 
recessions. The trend of employment in the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole during 
March was also considerably better than in 
the corresponding month of last year, when 
6:1 per cent of the members were reported idle 
attributable largely to the greater volume of 
work afforded garment workers and railway 
carmen, although cigarmakers, leather and 
wood workers, papermakers, and _ printing 
tradesmen also shared in the net increase. Fur 
workers and bakers, on the other hand, re- 
ported small contractions in activity. 

From unions of coal miners 45 reports were 
tabulated in March, which included a member- 
ship of 17,553 persons, 919 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 5:2, were idle, compared with 5-6 
per cent in February and 9-4 per cent in 
March last year. Employment for coal miners 
in Nova Scotia was somewhat brisker than in 
February, while the improvement in compari- 
son with March of last year in the same prov- 
ince was quite substantial. A less favourable 
situation was shown among Alberta coal 
miners during March than in either the pre- 


vious month or March a year ago, the change 
in the latter comparison, however, being very 
slight. Nominally improved conditions were 
reported in British Columbia during March 
when comparison is made with February, 
although employment showed a slight falling 
off from March of last year. Quarry workers 
in Nova Scotia reported a large percentage of 
their members idle during March compared 
with a fully engaged situation in February. 
Conditions, however, showed little change from 
March of last year, the percentage of inacti- 
vity during March this year standing but 
shghtly above that reported in the same 
month in 1928. 


Slight reaction from winter depression was 
in evidence during March among building and 
construction workers, the 223 unions reporting 
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at the end of the month with 26,837 members 
showing 17-9 per cent of unemployment, con- 
trasted. with 19-8 per cent in February. 
Granite and stonecutters and bridge and 
structural iron workers, who together form 
but a small part of the total group member- 
ship reporting, were much busier than in 
February, while increases in employment of 
lesser magnitude when viewed from a _ per- 
centage basis, though involving a larger pro- 
portion of workers, were indicated by carpen- 
ters and joiners. From bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, painters, decorators and paper- 
“hangers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers gains in activity also were recorded. 
Plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and electrical workers, on the 
other hand, were afforded a lesser volume of 
work. A higher employment level was indi- 
cated in the building trades, as a whole, dur- 
ing March than in the same month last vear 
when 19-1 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite and 
stonecutters, plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and electrical work- 
ers all participating in varying measures to 
the group expansion. The most extensive 
curtailment in employment from March a 
year ago was manifested by painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, while among hod 
carriers and building labourers and carperters 
and joiners lesser declines were indicated. 


The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries showed little variation during March 
from either the preceding month or March 
last year, the 734 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 67,989 members indi- 
cating 4°3 per cent of unemployment con- 
trasted with 4:5 per cent in February and 
4-0 per cent in March last year. Steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constitute about 
80 per cent of the entire group membership re- 
porting, showed minor gains in activity dur- 
ing March when compared with February, and 
among navigation workers also, some im- 
provement was noted. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, however, reported some employment 
curtailment during March, while among street 
and eleztric railway employees the same 
situation prevailed in both months of the 
comparison. Steam railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs were less actively 
engaged during the month under review than 
in March ga year ago, while navigation work- 
ers and street and electric railway employees 
reflected more favourable conditions. 


During March reports were received from 
14 organizations of longshore workers, whose 


returns are tabulated separately each month, 
embracing a membership of 6,572 persons. Of 
these 442, or a percentage of 6:7 were idle at 
the end of month compared with unemploy- 
ment percentages of 10-5 in February and 
18-0 in March of last year. 


Retail shop clerks reported 5:5 per cent of 
unemployed members during March, in con- 
trast with 8-8 per cent in February and -7 
per cent in March, 1928. The percentage for 
March this year was based on the returns 
tabulated from 8 unions of these workers with 
a total membership of 1,697 persons. 


Reports were received at the end of March 
from 64 unions of civic employees comprising 
a membership of 6,872 persons, and of these 
70 or a percentage of 1:0 were idle, compared 
with unemployment percentages of °8 in 
February and 1:5 in March, 1928. 

Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades was on a, slightly higher level during 
March than either the previous month of 
March last year, as shown by the reports 
tabulated during March from 119 unions with 
5,865 members. Of these 302, or a percentage 
of 5-1 were unemployed at the end of the month 
contrasted with 6-°3 per cent of idleness in 
February and 7-0 per cent in March last year. 
Hotel and restaurant .employees, stationery 
engineers and firemen, and barbers all recorded 
greater activity than in February while among 
theatre and stage employees the situation was 
nominally adverse. When compared with 
conditions in March a year ago, hotel and 
restaurant employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and barbers, as in the previous com- 
parison registered employment expansion dur- 
ing the month under review, while fairly sub- 
stantial declines occurred among theatre and 
stage employees. 

Fishermen reported a very small percentage 
of unemployment during March, as compared 
with a fully engaged situation in both the 
previous month and March of last year. 


Reports tabulated at the close of March 
from 2 unions of lumber workers with 906 
members, indicated that 2-8 per cent of the 
members were idle contrasted with 5-5 per 
cent of inactivity in February and 3:1 per 
cent in March, 1928. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1927, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 
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Employment Office Reports for March, 1929 


During the month of March, 1929, the 
volume of business as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected by the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
gains of 19 and 9 per cent respectively, over 
the transactions of the preceding month and 
of March, 1928. Logging showed a decline 
under both comparisons, while farming and 
mining recorded fewer placements than were 
made a year ago. In all other groups sub- 
stantial gains were reported. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 


applications during the periods under review 
were 64°8 and 70°2 as compared with 65-4 
and 68-8 during the corresponding month of 
1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1929, 
was 1,108 as compared with 918 during the 
preceding month and with 993 in March, 1928. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,485 in compari- 
son with 1,831 in February, and with 1,362 
during March last year. 


Positions OFFERED AND PLacemeNts Errecrep ror EacH Ong Hunpbrep APPLICATIONS FOR 
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of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications showed a marked up- 
ward trend throughout the month and at the 
close of the period under review, the level 
attained in each instance was higher than that 
registered on March 3lst a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
71-5 and 77°8 during the first and second 
half of March in contrast with the ratios of 
71:5 and 74:1 during the same periods in 
1928. The ratios of placements to each 100 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1929, was 1,002, of which 631 were in 
regular employment and 371 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 841 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 916 daily, consisting of 579 place- 
ments in regular and 337 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of March, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,423 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 25,044 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 15,771, of which 11,885 were of men 
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and 3,886 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,273. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 17,124 
for men and 10,571 for women, a total of 
27,695, while applications for work numbered 
37,104, of which 25,794 were from men and 
11,310 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
[UCD aii: Same. =< AU 366, 547 79,265 445, 812 
LOZNGS oes eh aeons cae 280,518 75,238 355,756 
NG ANY, SS oe Bevo Metstchaeesete 297,827 95,695 393,522 
TOOBEE Recess 347,165 115,387 462,552 
VODde ete hed 247,425 118,707 366,132 
VO FONE oc, tatoo eee Coss 306,804 106,021 412,825 
VO DCR os AANA tis oN 300,226 109,929 410,155 
ORT RE AS. Bee aces 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOO Mees Be ateercsece ot 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (3 month)........ 41,253 26,775 68,028 


Nova Scotia 


During March, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for nearly 
6 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 9 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a decline of about 10 per cent in placements 
under both comparisons. The reduction in 
placements from March last year was all due 
to a decrease in the services group, as, although 
there were also fewer placements in farming 
and trade, the gains in other divisions, the 
most noteworthy of which was in transporta- 
tion, more than balanced the declines in these 
two divisions. Industrial groups, in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month, were: manufacturing, 47; logging, 
41; transportation, 57; construction and main- 
tenance, 50; trade, 40 and services, 272, of 
which 224 were of household workers. The 
placements in regular employment numbered 
135 of men and 386 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at offices in New Brunswick 
during March called for nearly 15 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
and over 7 per cent more than in the cor- 
responding month last year. ‘There was a 
gain also in placements of over 12 per cent 
when compared with February, and of 7 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1928. Ser- 
vices, construction and maintenance and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under 
review than in March last year, but the de- 
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clines in other divisions were small. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 30; transportation, 30; construction 
and maintenance, 47; trade, 31 and services, 
486, of which 395 were of household workers. 
There were 69 men and 62 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 18 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 46 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month last year. There 
were gains also in placements of 31 per cent 
over February and of nearly 46 per cent over 
March, 1928. Construction and maintenance 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over March last year, and was mainly 
responsible for the increase under this com- 
parison, although all groups except farming 
showed improvement. Industrial divisions, in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month, were: manufacturing, 166; 
logging, 220; construction and maintenance, 
591; trade, 45 and services, 585, of which 418 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,035 men and 5385 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was.an increase of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Ontario during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of nearly 
12 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements also were 
over 10 per cent higher than in February and 
over 11 per cent in excess of March, 1928. 
Farming, mining and construction and main- 
tenance were the only groups in which fewer 
placements were made during March of this 
year than last, and these declines were more 
than offset by gains in other groups, of which 
the most noteworthy were in manufacturing, 
services and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 2,139; log- 
ging, 996; farming, 602; mining, 77; trans- 
portation, 349; construction and maintenance, — 
1,864; trade, 661 and services 3,767, of which 
2,331 were of household workers. There were 
4,987 men and 1,427 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 
Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March, were over 20 per cent better than in 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1929. 

Vacancies Applicants Regular 
————___—__—_—_—_—__—_—__ |_| Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |———--—--_|_ placed same 
durin at end of during to atend of | period 

perio period period jvacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 
Nova ‘Scotia. .: 20 <0: = as see eases 584 81 601 557 171 351 631 123 
TEE NITED Gees Rei ents AEE eco cee = O17 38 2849 290 98 192 386 39 
IN@w, GAS LOW a. «cif eye aenalei aie sleiniat = ors 144 40 134 144 61 51 147 65 
SV GDE Vays for Uist rsln a tetone Wage steisiatte a aterehees 123 3 125 123 12 108 98 19 
New Brunswick...................-. 639 18 723 630 131 499 447 153 
Ghathamissseal see tostets 1 tia aewewt 57 4 117 56 13 43 100 30 
NFGNCCON. ceineeie soo cristae eheis aie ounererere 918 14 9215 910 57 153 93 60 
Sieiiolin gs ee MA, sata enter eiselele 364 391 364 61 303 254 63 
Que CO ee. 0 een oclieiae fab oreinnsieiaye 1,809 921 3,890 1,891 1,570 68 1,382 1,104 
BLED eee eta ear i cefenta tare bata te 569 76 754 612 572 40 92 212 
Montesa] eu oe tataleie wiete a opeede 818 102 2,309 775 667 2 1,055 625 
Quehe ee PP Weiss) sels selesialeitate «= 199 0 3¢8 210 162 94 104 98 
Sherbrooke. te io vce see eos cise sels 105 19 996 154 92 1 102 69 
MTree Riversi isa cee 1 Mess bide «sia tint 118 94 133 140 ia 1 29 100 
On Caria es eastern abtetsioeiiteraies 12,070 1,753 15, 442 11,276 6,414 4,113 7,183 5,413 
Belleville. ve yscee seins aie ioe merece 124 1 130 120 75 45 87 91 
Brantiordee seen. eat decewaee » 346 83 379 295 181 i 99 207 168 
Chatham sles Ok Unveils iletesceg 240 19 981 938 204 34 57 200 
WOUBIE Stee eee ee caress 23 2 60 32 32 1 43 137 
Ont Willigan Maes cies tenets sae 319 0 328 292 228 64 205 204 
(Gh) O1 Cie ar rans enc ecGO OOO calc 165 66 208 139 3 68 119 82 
amiltons scarce cote rioestia sie acs 1, 250 Aa 1,719 1,285 688 564 937 238 
Kain gs tonnage 28-14 seroma hate an fe sie 's abetels 473 51 459 430 115 315 148 151 
IRTECHONET Hos ce a Seleretele lott oaeststs ets 197 45 454 265 142 61 197 87 
GON LOM aye ote ha cera ie cata areatape eabace ate 505 76 481 404 305 141 265 383 
Niagara Palletticdcx teu dite ss enicaaies « 244 52 204 236 114 75 120 64 
North Bay 163 2 179 177 99 78 2 136 
Oshaweashiek oo: see ees we this 418 10 494 375 237 138 162 148 
OCEAW Ere ote otis ce ae ale aheteG oe mad 605 134 933 597 387 79 730 342 
Pembroke! ey. su eras 1 ARLEN 180 28 193 191 129 62 11 90 
PeterDoOroug ds Me ee sais anle alee sive eel 185 30 165 170 125 92 92 06 
PortyArt hun s:) adewes. cers sevrews seca 630 1 666 639 606 33 44 409 
Dt Catharines esse ect. crecisse seiner. 330 29 419 288 183 105 327 137 
St. Thomas.............ssseeeeees 949 31 905 994 151 73 54 93 
Sarnia... ... 0... cee ee seer coceceeees 134 1 139 134 76 58 95 66 
Sault'\Ste! Marieus: oa: <)..s ents a’ e's 6101672 178 100 385 115 53 42 255 46 
Sudbury...........-.seseeeeeceeeees 999 11 488 932 203 - 29 225 179 
Avoahoeyts Many Ao. Aca N Ain eect 165 91 229 156 13 19 56 236 
POLONtO: Ns ste bso leis score Seid ais iatehsyauare 3,948 910 5,450 3,391 1,494 1,534 2,453 1,318 
WiINGSOR hice skelter os fie lela wet sare 804 46 871 761 387 374 292 312 
Mariitobay. S200. das eee cctclas see 3,074 133 4,260 3,162 1,553 1,509 2,209 2,028 
IBTANGOMN CMe titers eedepe « eyeleiise acckeie > 304 5D 272 203 191 12 60 255 
Dauphine! sfonecs: ced ois teieaslensees 113 Ove 163 74 42 32 105 65 
Winnipeg. ....-.-...--- 02 eee eeceeeees 2,657 69 3,825 2,885 1,320 1,465 2,044 1,708 
Saskatchewan............-...e-eeee: 3,454 449 3, 086 2,916 2,138 751 770 2,312 
86 5 83 53 49 4 36 67 
1,224 1 305 995 936 775 129 261 636 
118 21 99 98 64 34 3 101 
159 19 166 126 81 45 59 86 
844 21 874 853 579 274 333 635 
567 8 543 527 384 143 68 472 
137 25 79 82 69 13 0 155 
141 19 112 112 74 38 8 73 
178 26 135 129 58 71 2 87 
3,068 189 3,697 2,884 2,207 664 1,144 2,818 
Galvar ysiieg cease eee. SO ees ee 1,071 79 1,440 1,048 833 210 338 832 
Drumheller jesse wee wesc eat: 253 4 360 198 143 55 90 138 
HM dmonton eee ee te sate ats osteitis 1,030 68 1,196 993 777 203 618 1,147 
Lethbridvevits nant sos -.aaiece celtics 332 24 367 291 155 136 72 168 
Medicine Hat. coitus. c. selcims. dealer By 14 334 259 299 60 26 533 
British Columbia.................... 3, 002 212 5,405 3,107 1,592 1,318 2,856 1,689 
G@ranbrook. 4). heuretis daaeeeaies 3 104 17 131 83 79 75 

Kam loopsisus its ste ae ciaevs’s tantista alate 101 19 276 103 69 18 113 78 
Nanaimon;t% ajcttes celeste aie pectin 79 0 75 49 31 18 89 10 
Nelsonsatyerdidis: d3.chas desererobitele 181 40 130 122 68 54 5 57 
New Westminster..............0000: 107 2 224 130 91 39 151 63 
Penticton, Messe aslere ese nee 65 13 81 57 22 30 69 22 
Prince George. <. .tysua ste ccords do koied sts 34 3 64 23 23 0 41 76 
Prince Ruperts: 224 cai esis kes laces 51 3 82 50 43 7 76 91 
Revelstokess 32.) ett AL ase eee 42 5 91 30 30 0 29 16 
VANCOUVER: 5 c'c2 ¢ udeaates Gras caurn ee seis 1,646 110 3,628 1,884 964 754 1,806 921 
NI CCOLINN See ceitticvek eee ch eke ROI ea 592 623 576 172 394 404 254 
ALT OR COS oF ieee aaa enna eee 27,695 3,056 37,104 26, 423 15,771 9,273 16,622 15,646 
Mire utara ada tuo Aare excowueurepot ess eats 17,124 On 25,794 16,810 11,885 4,675 13,279 11,750 
Womens) icc) st Seas praia Sx a 4 10,571 2,045 11,310 9,613 3,886 4,598 3, 243 3,890 
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the preceding month, but over 5 per cent less 
favourable than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase of 
over 18 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a decline of nearly 
11 per cent in comparison with March, 1928. 
Mining transportation and services were the 
only groups in which more placements were 
made than during March of last year, and 
in these the gains were small. Logging showed 
the largest reduction in placements. Indus- 
trial groups, in which most of the placements 
were affected during the month, included: 
manufacturing, 77; logging, 45; farming, 836; 
mining, 31; transportation, 30; construction 
and maintenance, 118; trade, 187 and services, 
1,731, of which 1,429 were of household work- 
ers. Regular placements numbered 979 of 
men and 574 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March there were 92 
per cent more positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan than in the 
preceding month, but over 3 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements increased 78 per cent over Feb- 
ruary, but were nearly 5 per cent less than in 
March, 1928. The manufacturing industries, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade showed gains in placements over 
March last year, but these increases were more 
than offset by declines in other groups, of 
which farming was the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 110; farming, 1,156; transporta- 
tion, 84; construction and maintenance, 399; 
trade, 108 and services, 1,010, of which 714 
were of household workers. There were 1,562 
men and 571 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 46 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during March 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a decline of 20 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 41 per cent higher than in 
February, but 19 per cent less than in March, 
1928. Construction and maintenance and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made than in March last year, 
and these gains were more than offset by de- 
clines in other groups. Farming showed the 
largest reduction in placements under this 
comparison. Industrial divisions, in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month, included: manufacturing, 197; log- 
ging, 149; farming, 1,153; transportation, 43; 
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construction and maintenance, 394; trade, 161 
and services, 736, of which 609 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,818 men 
and 889 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


BritTisH COLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in British Columbia 
during March, was 42 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and nearly 5 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 44 per cent in place- 
ments over February, but a decline of more 
than 2 per cent when compared with March 
last year. The manufacturing industries, min- 
ing, services and trade were the only groups 
in which more placements were made than 
in March of last year, and these gains were 
more than offset by declines in other groups, 
of which farming and construction and main- 
tenance were the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industries included: manufacturing, 
449; logging, 215; farming, 304; mining, 110; 
transportation, 157; construction and main- 
tenance, 504; trade, 145 and services, 1,021, 
of which 578 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 1,800 men 
and 292 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,771 placements in regular employment, of 
which 7,842 were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter 1,408 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,027 travelling to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office and 376 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who might desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

In the Province of Quebec 2 certificates 
for reduced transportation were issued during 
March, and these to saw mill labourers who 
travelled from Montreal to employment with- 
in the territory covered by the Montreal 
office. 

Workers who took advantage of tthe Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
Ontario during March numbered 300, of whom 
252 were destined to provincial employment, 
the balance representing an interprovincial 
movement. Within the province 189 of the 
transfers were of bush workers, the majority 
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of whom were dispatched from Sudbury and 
Port Arthur to points within their respective 
zone. From Port Arthur, also, 4 building con- 
struction labourers, 1 engineer and 3 carpen- 
ters proceeded to Kingston; 3 carpenters to 
Sudbury and 10 miners within the Port Arthur 
zone. From Sudbury, in addition, 1 building 
construction labourer was sent to Timmins and 
9 building construction labourers within its 
own zone. The Toronto office was instrumen- 
tal in transferring 10 labourers to St. Thomas, 
3 brass workers to Sarnia, 2 cookees to Londion 
and 1 iron worker to Kingston. The Ottawa 
office issued certificates to 1 buffer going to 
Oshawa, 1 press operator to Brantford and 1 
plumber going to St. Catharines. From Pem- 
broke 1 bridge labourer was carried at the 
special rate to Peterboro and 1 diamond 
driller to Fort William; while from Cobalt 
2 gardeners and 1 cook ‘travelled to Kingston. 
The remainder of the movement within the 
province comprised the transfer of 5 miners 
and 1 labourer from Fort William and 2 mining 
labourers from Timmins to employment within 
their respective zones. Of the workers going 
outside the province 20 were construction 
labourers for the Winnipeg zone who were 
granted their certificates for transportation at 
Port Arthur. The Cobalt office transferred 2 
general labourers, one each to the Winnipeg 
and Montreal zones. From Toronto 15 cement 
workers travelled at the reduced rate to Que- 
bec; from Sudbury 8 mine labourers went to 
Winnipeg; and from Ottawa 2 steel workers 
and 1 riveter were bound for employment in 
the Hull zone. 

In Manitoba 572 certificates for reduced 
transportation were granted during March, 357 
of which were provincial and 215 interprovin- 
cial. Of the former Winnipeg issued 296 to 
persons going to employment within its own 
zone, including 263 farm workers, 25 railway 
construction labourers, 4 building construction 
labourers, 1 carpenter, 2 mine workers and 1 
saw mill labourer. To the Brandon zone 27 
farm domestics, 2 hotel employees and 2 
farm hands were transferred from Winnipeg 
and the Dauphin zone received 28 waitresses, 1 
mine labourer, 1 gardener and 1 hotel employee 
from the same centre. The remaining provin- 
cial certificates were granted at Dauphin to 3 
building construction labourers and 1 mining 
labourer going to employment within its own 
zone. ‘The movement outside the province 
originated at Winnipeg, and was largely of 
farm labourers, 171 farm hands and 7 farm 
household workers travelling to various Sas- 
katchewan agricultural centres. In addition 3 
hotel employees were transported to Yorkton, 
l cook to Prince Albert and 2 tile setters to 
Regina. The Port Arthur zone was the desti- 


nation of 11 bush men, 9 hotel workers, 4 
cooks and 2 farm hands. The 5 remaining 
transfers included 4 farm hands going to 
Edmonton and 1 to Drumheller. 

From Saskatchewan offices 118 persons se- 
cured certificates for reduced transportation 
during March, 115 of whom went to centres 
within the province. Of these 103 were farm 
hands and 6 were farm household workers for 
points principally in the Saskatoon and Moose 
Jaw zones the majority of these receiving their 
certificates for reduced transportation at these 
zone Offices. To points in the Swift Current 
zone Regina sent 2 domestics. The balance 
of the provincial movement was to the Prince 
Albert zone which received 1 hotel cook from 
Saskatoon and 2 carpenters and 1 bush man 
from Prince Albert. The 3. interprovincial 
transfers were from Regina, from which centre 
1 farm worker travelled to Edmonton, 1 hotel 
cook to Fort William and 1 farm worker to 
Winnipeg. 

Offices in Alberta effected 206 transfers at 
the special rate durihg March—183 to provin- 
cial points and 23 to centres outside the prov- 
ince. Provincially the Edmonton office dis- 
patched 2 farm hands to Calgary, 1 farm hand 
and 1 farm household worker to Drumheller; 
and 59 farm hands, 30 bush men, 9 building 
construction labourers, 5 farm domestics, 4 
miners, 2 road construction labourers, 1 black- 
smith and 1 hotel employee to points within 
the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 27 farm 
hands, 8 farm household workers and 3 hotel 
workers proceeded to Drumheller; 4 farm 
hands to Edmonton; 2 lumber workers and 1 
farm housekeeper to Lethbridge; 1 farm hand 
to Medicine Hat and 22 farm hands to various 
points within the Calgary zone. The move- 
ment of labour outside the province was en- 
tirely of farm workers and took place from 
Edmonton, 15 farm hands travelling to Saska- 
toon and vicinity, 5 ‘to Swift Current and 3 to 
North Battleford. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
offices during March involved an issue of 205 
reduced transportation rate certificates, 118 
of which were granted to workers going to 
provincial situations and 87 ‘to persons journey- 
ing to employment in other provinces. Within 
the province the transfers from Vancouver in- 
cluded 14 miners, 12 carpenters, 1 saw mill 
labourer ‘and 1 hotel cook going to Nelson gi’ 
saw mill labourers, 2 farm hands, 1 painter and 
1 lumber worker to Prince George; 3 farm 
hands, 1 bush worker, 1 miner, 1 lumber worker 
and 1 cook to Penticton; 1 saw miill labourer, 
2 loggers, 1 famm hand and 1 farm housekeeper 
to Kamloops; 4 mining labourers and 1 lumber 
worker to Cranbrook; 6 miners and 1 saw mill 
labourer to Revelstoke; and 12 tunnel con- 
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struction labourers, 7 mine workers, 3 power 
construction workers, 1 hotel employee, 1 
railway construction labourer and 1 store em- 
ployee to points within the Vancouver zone. 
From Nelson 16 loggers, 9 miners and 1 farm 
hand proceeded to employment within the 
same zone while Prince George transferred 1 
logger, and Prince Rupert 6 miners and 1 cook 
to centres within their respective zones. The 
Penticton zone, in addition, received 1 farm 
hand from New Westminster. The interpro- 
vincial movement was entirely toward the agri- 
cultural centres of the Prairie provinces, Al- 


berta receiving 47 farm hands and 4 farm 
household workers, Saskatchewan, 32 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics, and Manitoba, 2 
farm ‘hands, the Vancouver, New Westminster 
and Victoria offices effecting all the transfers. 

Of the 1,408 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 564 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 806 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 26 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and 7 by ‘the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1929 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $24,056,656; this was an increase 
of $13,583,177 or 129-7 per cent over the 
February total of $10,473,479, and of $8,928,243 
or 59:0 per cent, as compared with the 
aggregate of $15,128,413 reported for the same 
month in 1928. Last month’s total was the 
highest for March since this record was com- 
menced in 1920. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials, continued lower 
than in most years of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 1,200 
permits for dwellings valued about $4,700,000 
and some 1,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $18,000,000. 
In February, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of some 600 dwellings and nearly 1,000 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$2,000,000 and $8,000,000 respectively. 

All provinces except British Columbia 
reported increases in the building authorized 
during March as compared with the preceding 
month. The greatest gain was that of 
$10,453,070 in Quebec. 

As compared with March, 1928, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta recorded advances, that of $7,966,067, 
or 233°8 per cent, in Quebec being most 
pronounced. There were decreases in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, the 
greatest decline of $369,410 or 20-5 per cent 
being in British Columbia. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered gains as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also as compared with 
March of last year. In Winnipeg, there was 
an advance in the former, but a loss in the 
latter comparison, while Vancouver showed 
reductions in both comparisons. 

Of the smaller centres, Charlottetown, 
Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, Shawinigan 


Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Fort William, 
Galt, Kitchener, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, York 
Townships, Ford, Woodstock, Brandon, Regina, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, New 
Westminster and North Vancouver reported 
higher totals than in either February, 1929, 
or March, 1928. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1929. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first quarter of 
the same years are also given (1926=100). 


Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of value of wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued building 

issued in first in first materials 

March quarter quarter in first 
(1920=100) | quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 

1929 weeece 24,056,656 | 42,894,805 226-8 100-1 
1O2SRe 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 175:4 96-6 
192 Fiesta: 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 132-4 97-0 
OZ a.cues 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 119-0 102-0 
LOZSI Ie... 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 105-7 102-9 
1924523. Rs 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 95-4 112-2 
1 OS Pa ee 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 103-0 110-6 
1922 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 98-8 108-0 
1921 seaee 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 71-8 135-7 
1920 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 100-0 139-4 


The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1929 was higher by 29-3 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1928, the pre- 
vious high level of this record of ten years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
February and March, 1929, and March, 1928. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
BY 61 CITIES 








Cities Mareh, | February, March, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isl... 15,000 - - 
Charlottetown...... 15,000 - - 
Nova Scotia.......... 568,365 23 , 532 896,175 
* Halifax i810 des 551,070 15,432 893 , 950 
New Glasgow...... ~ 1,200 - 
SSiveineysciiae ont 17,295 6, 900 2,225 
New Brunswick..... 304, 410 14,155 217,893 
Fredericton....... 13,000 5,000 - 
*Monceton.. cose 2,645 4,550 11, 650 
SStvlohn weed. eee 288, 765 4,605 206, 248 
Quebec............... 11,3738, 955 920, 885 3,407,888 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve.......... 10, 954,170 782,610 2,695,020 
*Quebec............ 233, 145 TPA EST CORRE 
Shawinigan Falls... 30,315 5,200 1,600 
*Sherbrooke........ 35,060 20,000 28,850 
*Three Rivers...... VAT LO 25,400 36,375 
*Westmount........ 46, 990 10,400 368, 100 
Ontario,............. 6,650,107 | 5,738,040 6,042,125 
Belleville... 2.2% , 800 9, 650 10,175 
*Brantford. 22.2)... 17,740 4,150 51,864 
Chatham aye ce 20, 200 131,000 26, 225 
*Fort William....... 53,025 22,450 20,480 
Galt ia eae oe 28,800 3,675 4,736 
*Guelpiiie, eee ee 28,125 7,885 43,195 
*Hamiltonys..) see 786,350 255,800 1,115, 400 
* Kingstone tesco ue 32,785 70 71,830 
*Kitchener.......... 302, 843 61,216 48,050 
*“Dondon eer. Wee ook 101, 450 135,200 209, 535 
Niagara Falls...... 29,150 57,191 201,471 
SDAWAL caotetn cers 61,050 22,250 291,850 
“Ottawanieoiiis. see 160, 430 91,035 46, 250 
Owen Sound....... 28,000 = - 
TheterDOrOwssces ois 24,515 T3000 3,245 
* Port Arthure.. 23, 875 9,510 155, 080 
*Straciord: i. bee. 26, 680 510 4,000 
“St. Catharines..... 34,135 116, 200 38,300 


Cities March February March 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
*St. Thomas........ 12,225 45,600 1,105 
Sarniamer ot. te 37,575 70,085 64,015 
Sault Ste. Marie... 17,050 5, 660 8, 630 
SROPORUOL:.. oc4.c0 25 cs 2,830,217 | 2,710,559 2,787,485 
York and East 
York Townships.| 1,029,530 806, 950 346,000 
Wellands, 2.5 iin. 1,496 1,70 ,000 
PIWAINGSOM, 2). 2) a..4 426, 965 687,750 312,955 
BORG. ods: ncwiie. oe 91,186 8,700 21,350 
Riverside......... 28, 625 87,600 21,850 
Sandwich......... 27,950 2,250 65,100 
Walkerville....... 355,000 371,000 47,000 
Woodstock......... 25,341 , 859 17,949 
Manttoba............ 1,019,275 515,350 1,294. 400 
PT Brandon.) pants 10,925 5,800 7,000 
St. Boniface....... 16,100 10,800 96,800 
*Winnitpeg. 27 ....0... 992, 250 498, 750 1,190,600 
Saskaéchewan....... 1,158,140 270,075 945,815 
*Moose Jaw...... 575 1,400 7,555 
SRegina....4ue nese ar. 779, 745 158,750 231,910 
*Saskatoon......... 372,820 109, 925 706,350 
Alberta, eck. ae 1,532,083 | 1,170,870 519,386 
*Calgary...J0. Jie 688,448 | 1,094,440 293, 626 
*Edmonton 5 A tag Ne 798, 825 71,150 197,545 
Lethbridge aerate 27,705 4,180 21,750 
Medicine Hat...... 17,105 1,100 6,465 
British Columbia....) 1,435,321 | 1,820,572 1,804,731 
Kamloops............. 15,675 1,000 16,975 
Nanaimo. . Br 4,100 4,735 7,150 
“New Westminster.. 81,940 19,275 54,250 
Prince Rupert...... 2 2,360 80,900 
*Vancouver!........| 1,226,250 | 1,525,785 | 1,516,745 
North Vancouver. 21,475 10, 250 20,360 
Wictoriaue ss one 85,881 257,167 108,351 
Total—61 cities....... 24,056,656 | 10,473,479 | 15,128,413 
*Total—35 cities....... 22,107,434 | 8,849,943 | 13,063,287 





1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. From Jan. 1, 1929, when the amalgamation 
of these cities was effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater Vancouver” aggregate instead of that of the 


area formerly known as Vancouver. 
2 Report not received. 


Abolition of Night Work in Japan 


In view of the provision of the Japanese 
Factory Act abolishing the night work of 
women and young persons, which comes into 
cperation on July 1, 1929, a number of leading 
cotton factories have already started the aboli- 
tion of night work and have largely increased 
the number of their spindles in order to com- 
pensate for the decrease in production caused 
by the shortening of hours of work. Most of 
these factories have adopted the two-shift 
system: one shift works from 5 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and the other from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m., with one- 
half interval in each shift. 

One of the most difficult problems with 
which the cotton spinners are faced is the in- 
crease in costs of production resulting from 
the shortening of hours. Under the present 
system 20 hours a day are worked by two 
shifts of ten hours each, while after the aboli- 
tion of night work the day will be reduced to 
17 hours by two shifts of 84 hours each. Thus, 
the hours worked by each individual worker 


will be reduced by 15 per cent. At the same 
time it is impossible under present conditions 
to compensate for this reduction by reducing 
wages. Most of the factories in which night 
work has already been abolished have an- 
nounced their intention of raising piece-work 
rates and maintaining the present rates for 
workers paid by the day. Keen interest is 
shown in the question whether manufacturers 
will be able to check the rise in costs of pro- 
duction by increasing the efficiency of machin- 
ery and of the workers. 


The question of utilisation of the workers’ 
spare time is also being carefully studied. One 


‘of the factories in which night work has been 


abolished has made arrangements to provide 
collective recreation or instruction for the 
workers for two hours daily. 


It is expected that there will be a great in- 
crease in production when night work is stop- 
ped by the cotton factories. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1929 


pa employment situation as indicated by 

the work of the Employment Service 
of Canada during the quarter January to 
March, 1929, showed a more favourable con- 
dition, when a comparison was made with the 
records of the corresponding period of 1928, 
as there was a gain of 5 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of 4 per cent in placements 
effected. Logging, farming, construction and 
showed declines, both in 
vacancies and in placements, but these were 
more than offset by substantial gains in other 
industrial divisions, especially in manufac- 
turing, services and trade. Mining recorded a 


communication 


nominal gain in vacancies but showed a slight 


decline in placements. Provincially, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported increased vacancies 
and placements, while the Prairie Provinces 
The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period January to March, 
1929. 


From the chart on page 524 which accom- 


recorded decreases in both instances. 


panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curve representing the ratio 
of vacancies and of placements to applications 
has with the exception of a slight decline 
during the latter half of February, shown a 
steady upward trend throughout the quarter, 
and at the close of March the ratio of vacan- 
cies was nearly 4 points higher than it was a 
year ago, while that of placement also at- 
tained a slightly higher level. During the 
period January to March, 1929, there was a 


ratio of 69°4 vacancies and 63:4 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 67-9 vacancies and 62:7 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the quarter under review 
was 1,432, of positions offered 993, and of 
placements effected 908, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,354 applications, 919 vacan- 
cies and 850 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1928. 

During the three months January to March, 
1929, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 72,106 references of persons 
to positions, and had effected a total of 68,028 
placements, of which 41,253 were in regular 
employment and 26,775 in casual work. Of 


the placements in regular employment 30,296 


were of men and 10,957 of women, while 
casual work was found for 14,097 men and 
12,678 women. A comparison with the same 
period of 1928 shows that 65,379 placements 
were then made, of which 40,820 were in 
regular employment and 24,559 in casual work. 
during the 
period under review were received from 74,- 
387 men and 32,977 women, a total of 107,364, 
in contrast with a registration of 104,229 
during the same period of 1928. Employers 
notified the Service during the first quarter of 
1929 of 74,459 positions, of which 45,834 were 
for men and 28,625 for women as compared 
with 70,763 opportunities for work offered 
during the corresponding period of 1928. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of March, 
1929. 


Applications for employment 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1929 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em-~ 
ployment situation during March. The 
following report on employment conditions 
in the United States is based on the infor- 
mation contained in the Monthly Labour Re- 
view, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, each issue containing statis- 
tics showing the trend of employment in 
selected manufacturing industries throughout 
the country during the second month prior to 
the date of publication. The statement con- 
tained in the April, 1929, issue relates to the 
situation existing in February, 1929. The em- 
ployment situation in the United States is 
further indicated by unemployment percentage 
based on statistics complied each month by 
the American Federation of Labour, the 
source of these statistics being returns obtained 
from the trade union locals in 23 representa- 
tive cities. Summary figures for February and 
previous months taken from the April, 1929, 
issue of the American Federationist, the offi- 
cial publication of the organization, are re- 
produced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during March showed a sub- 
stanial and general improvement. The pass- 
ing of the severe weather in the first week of 
the month led at once to a great reduction in 
the numbers of workpeople unemployed in 
the industries which had been adversely 
affected in the previous three or four weeks. 
In other industries the improvement which 
was apparent during February continued 
throughout March. The increase in the num- 
ber of workpeople in employment was rela- 
tively greatest in the building trade and public 
works contracting, in brick and tile, artificial 
stone and cement manufacture, and in the 
mining group of industries. In coal mining 
- there was a further decrease both in the num- 
bers wholly unemployed and in the numbers 
temporarily stopped. 

The other principal industries which shared 
in the improvement included pottery, iron 
and steel manufacture (including pig iron), 
general and marine engineering and the motor 
vehicle industry, ship-building and ship re- 
pairing, the textile trades (except jute manu- 
facture), the clothing trades, and river, dock 
and harbour service. There was a slight de- 
cline in the shipping service. 


Among workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at 25th March, 
1929 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 10:1, 
as compared with 12-2 at 25th February, 1929, 
and 9-5 at 26th March, 1928. For males alone 
the percentage at 25th March, 1929, was 11-4, 
as compared with 13-9 at 25th February, 1929; 
for females the corresponding figures were 
6-9 and 7-9. The percentage wholly unem- 
ployed at 25th March, 1929, was 8:4, as com- 
pared with 9:8 at 25th February, 1929. The 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 25th 
March, 1929, was approximately 1,168,000, of 
whom 918,000 were men and 190,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 25th February, 1929, it was 1,430,000, of 
whom 1,137,000 were men and 218,000 were 
women; and at 26th March, 1928, it was 1,- 
063,000, of whom 858,000 were men and 146,- 
000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
1:9 per cent in February, 1929, as compared 
with January, and pay-roll totals increased 
6-9 per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 2°3 per cent in February, 1929, as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals 
increased 7-7 per cent, as shown by reports 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 
12,143 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in February had 3,410,- 
944 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $95,177,353. These employees repre- 
sent nearly 538 per cent of all employees in 
the 54 industries considered and more than 
40 per cent of the total number of employees 
in all manufacturing industries of the United 
States. 

An increase in manufacturing employment 
in February has been shown each year since 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics began its ex- 
panded report on Volume of Employment in 
July, 1922, but this increase of 2:3 per cent in. 
February, 1929, is considerably greater than 
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in any of the 6 complete years preceding. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for February, 1929, is 97-4, as compared 
with 95:2 in January, 1929, 95-5 for Decem- 
ber, 1928, and 93:0 for February, 1928; the 
weighted index for pay-roll totals for Febru- 
ary, 1929, is 101-8, as compared with 94-5 for 
January, 1929, 97-7 for December, 1928, and 
93-9 for February, 1928. The monthly aver- 
age for 1926 equals 100. 

Forty-two of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in February than in January, 
and the small decreases in the remaining 12 
industries were mostly seasonal. The cigar 
industry reported a gain of 10-2 per cent in 
employment, automobiles a gain of 9-4 per 
cent, and stoves a gain of 9:1 per cent. All 
industries in the textile group showed in- 
ereased employment, with the exception of 
woollen and worsted goods which reported a 
decrease of 0:7 per cent; the improved condi- 
tion in men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and 
millinery was especially marked. The indus- 
tries in the iron and steel group all had more 
employes in February than in January except 
east-iron pipe and structural ironwork, but 
even these two joined the other industries of 
this group in substantial increases of pay-roll 
totals. : 

Only 8 of the 54 industries showed decreased 
pay-roll totals in February, and the out- 
standing decreases were in such seasonal indus- 
tries as slaughtering and meat packing, rubber 
boots and shoes, and brick. 

The increases in pay-roll totals were especi- 
ally notable, the outstanding ones having been 
28-7 per cent in automobiles, 15-5 per cent 
in stoves, 13-9 per cent in tires, 12-8 per 
cent in stamped ware, 12-2 per cent in steam 
fittings, 11-7 per cent in silk goods, and 10-1 
per cent in steam-railroad car building and 
repairing. 

The rayon industry was surveyed for this 
January-February report, for the first time, 
but as the data for computing relative num- 
bers are not yet available the industry is not 
included in the indexes. Employment in the 
rayon industry was 1:5 per cent greater in 
February than in January, and pay-roll totals 
were 1-8 per cent higher. 

Substantial increases in employment and 
in pay-roll totals were shown in February in 
seven of the nine geographic divisions; 
the Mountain and Pacific divisions both re- 
ported fewer employees in February than in 
January, although the Pacific division showed 
a gain of 2-6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
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American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as 
follows:— 


“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 
ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on. The 
final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the April issue of the American 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows: October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, lil per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 9 
per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 138 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent. 


ee | 


A pension scheme for the Winnipeg City 
police force has been adopted by the finance 
committee of the city council, and became 
effective cn Ajprij 1. 
tem, which replaces the former superannua- 
tion plan, members of the force under 33 
years contribute 34 per cent of their salary; 
those between 33 and 388 years, 4 per cent; 
between 88 and 42 years, 44 per cent; and 
over 42 years, 5 per cent. The age limit of 
65 years, in practice in the ordinary city pen- 
sion scheme, is not to be enforced. Provision 
is made for repayments to famihes where 
more has been contributed by the deceased 
than he has drawn in pension. 


Under this pension sys- 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recenitly been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
monith in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
employers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Cateary, ALBERTA—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
Master TINNERS AND THE SHEET Merau 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1929, to March 81, 1930. If notice of change 
is not given 60 days prior to March 31, 1930, 
the agreement shall continue in effect subject 
to 90 days’ prior notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: from 6 to 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; after 10 p.m. and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. For overtime while 
out of city but within the jurisdiction of the 
local union, straight time to be paid. 

Wages: $1.124 per hour. 

For work outside city, time travelling and 
all expenses to be paid; the maximum travelling 
time to be 8 hours between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Each party shall have a permanent com- 
mittee of three members to meet at call and 
take up matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the craft. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Caueary, ALBerTA—CERTAIN F-MPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION or Woop, WIRE 
AND Mertat Latuers, Locau No. 221. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 22, 
1929, to May 1, 1930. 

Wages: for work in city: Ist class $1.123 
per hour, 2nd class $1 per hour, 3rd class 90 
cents per hour; for work outside city: Ist 
class $1.25 per hour, 2nd class $1.15 per hour; 
3rd class $1.05 per hour. For wood lath work 
from $6 to $7.25 per M. Ceilings without a 
turn down 50 cents extra; barrel ceilings $1.50 
extra. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Bene bar eatoe to be paid for work outside 
city. 


Scaffold to be built on all ceilings 12 feet 
or over and proper scaffold to be supplied on all 
ae 3 time work to be allowed for building 
scaffold. 


Cau@ary, ALBERTA—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE BrIcKLAYERS, Ma- 
Sons, MarstE Masons AND Tre Serrers’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force for the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union No. 2, which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1927, 
with the following exceptions: 


Wages for bricklayers and masons: $1.45 per 
hour (the separate agreement for plasterers is 
summarized below). A heated shed in the 
winter and a shelter in summer to be provided 
on all jobs. 


CaLcary, ALBERTA—PLastTerRING CoNTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTER- 
ERS’ AND CEMENT FInisHERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. Representatives of each 
party are to meet in January, 1930, to nego- 
tiate a new agreement or renew this one. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all overtime, double time; no over- 
time on new work unless a permit is granted 
by the union. 

Wages for operative plasterers: 
hour. 

For work outside the city, 10 cents per hour 
above the minimum rate; fare and travelling 
time during working hours to be paid. 

In case of any dispute, a joint committee 
consisting of three representatives of each party 
shall be appointed to settle it, and their deci- 
sion shall be binding. No strike or lockout 
until after the decision is rendered. 

All scaffolding shall comply with the Alberta 
Government regulations. 


$1.40 per 


Vicroria, BririsH CoLumBiA—Master Paint- 
ERS OF VICTORIA AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Locat No. 1119. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If any change is wished by 
either party, notice to be given 60 days prior 
to the expiration of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. 
until midnight, except on Saturdays. From 
midnight on other days and from noon on 
Saturdays, and all work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 


Wages: 85 cents per hour. 

For work out of town, fare and board to be 
paid by employers. 

A standing committee of three members of 
each party shall be formed to settle all griev- 
ances. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MontTREAL, QuEeBeEc—Various SHIPPING Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE SYNDI- 
CATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port OF 
MonrtTrREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 3, 1929, 
to December 31, 1929. This agreement is the 
‘same as that in force for 1928, which was men- 
tioned in the Lasour GAzEeTTE for May, 1928, 
the main clauses having already been summar- 
ized in the issues of June and October, 1927. 


MontTreaAL, QuEeBEC.—Various SHIPPING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port or Monrrmat. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party 30 
days prior to March 81 in any year. 


This agreement is the same as that in force 
for 1928 which was mentioned in the LaBour 
GAZETTE for May, 1928, the main clauses hav- 
ing already been summarized in the issue of 
June, 1927. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Gas Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, clevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the Gen- 
eral Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 


any moneys owing by the Government to the 


Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or - 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
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It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
ceil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
‘clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Goy- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shal] not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 


‘default being made in the payment of the 


wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made hby the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tlons are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
recelved in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 
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DEPARTMENT OF MarINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of five stone dams at Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Robertson & 
Janin, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 18, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $930,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of two launches for the Fisher- 
ies Service on the West coast. Name of con- 
tractors, Hoffer Beaching Shipyards, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B:C. Date of contract, March 380, 
1929. Amount of contracts, $9,100 and $8,495. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Construction of a combined ice-house and 
garage at the fish hatchery, Waterton Lakes 
Park, Alta. Name of contractor, J. S. 
Buchan, Pincher Creek, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, April 15, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$1,884. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


‘Construction of a garage and storage build- 
ing for Army Service Corps at Victoria, B.C. 
Name of contractor, R. Heatherington, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, November 28, 
1928. Amount of contract, $2,295. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:—- 


Rate of 
Trade or Class of labour wages Hours 
Not less | per day 

than 

Per day 
IBYICKIAVers: «cola see tre uae orteee an: $9 00 8 
Plomberses. 6cor aa ee vent 8 00 8 
Sheet metal workers................. 8 00 8 
Blectricianss: : se. . su eee oe ee 7 20 8 
@Warpenterset Scere ic ee eee 7 00 8 
Concrete tworkers.suaceaaea tarts. 8. 4 00 8 
Ga DOurerse cs. 54 008s ce on ee 4 00 8 


Alterations to Armoury of Royal High- 
landers at Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, W. Burridge, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 7, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $3,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per hour 
IniGklayersit tat ew eta ay. $1 124 | 8 and 9 
Plasterersay tocntl ede ce ees oo 1 123 g 
Magonsh. jis Joos Ab: eae eenee Cue 1 123 8 
Marble and tile setters............... 0 80 9 
LEELAZOUA VET Gan heae oer tees cies 0 80 9 
Structural steel workers.............. 0 85 8 
Ornamental metal workers........... 0 80 8 
Flumbers and steamfitters........... 0 85 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 0 75 9 
Sheet metal workers................. 0 75 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............. 0 60 10 
athens, (metalieemern Sis.m. clin cos! 1 00 9 
dlectriciangss sass ec ace 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers.....1..4....5.- 0 70 9 
Gement-finishersts 5... cts snot oad 0 75 9 
Goncrete workers 06. Ssiucce en ne oe 0 35 10 
Palbourersit at Be fe ie Pe a aie a he 0 35 10 
Driver with 1 horse and cart......... 0 60 10 
Driver with team and wagon........ 1 00 10 


Repairs to caretaker’s quarters, Sherbrooke 
Regiment Armoury, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, E. Raquette & Sons, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. Date of contract, December 1, 
1928. Amount of contract, $2,770. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

An hour 
Carpenters sos a. ieee nk ik rrr ein. 50c 10 
Blum bers 40 suisse Sete 55c 10 
Plasterers rad rae ce eae ater Sie 85c 9 
Plasterers’ helpers.........5-.000000+ 35¢ 9 
lectricransss cy ese see eee 50¢ 9 
Paperhanserss aes oe ee ooerine 50c 10 
Steamfiitersan wy she utes Seo te here 55¢ 10 
Labourers): : See weer cue selon et 30c 10 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and installation of an additional 
pump and motor complete in each of two 
caissons, Esquimalt Graving Dock, Nanaimo 
District, B,C. Name of contractors, Babcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 27, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $6,407. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Trade or Class of labour Rates of wages:} Hours 
Not less than per day 

Foreman machinist.............- $230 00 per mo. 
Machinists: iia cease cee eee 0 68 per hr. 8 
PLALOTSia te covasheis oleh eeeaecienin os 0: Loreets 8 
ilOCErICIANS...0 6 na ino to, Ahonetee 090 “ 8 
Electricians’ helpers............. OOO a 8 
LBDOUPEPS: «cues aes sis, cide ake OAS 8 
Machinists’ helpers.............. Asa. 8 
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Construction of pile bent and timber deck- 
ing wharf at Irvine’s Landing, Pender Har- 
bour, B.C. Name of contractors, The Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting ‘Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 9, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,494. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per day 
Clamshell Dredge Crew: 

AINTOT ck tn ice eas ucts OR $9 00 8 
EMT OTIVAN Se, eos erin cal her cea 5 50 8 
Mate orwinchmams...4. 05 oa 5 cele 5 00 8 
Week ian sae wi ose c.aetneh tae te atti 4 00 8 

Dipper Dredge Crew: 

AP UAT Kobe ke mysreracetetorsywieet ade de eee 10 00 8 
RUUITIOR Cee as cet arene te te wenn mean 10 00 8 
CraneslOan eh: <x sco Meee ine ne a ae 8 00 8 
PUNO TOOL active Wiig sate his cui cuauiatniaons 7 50 8 
MIL OIHAT eT eats ate Ritare OGtd itac, Paulas 5 50 8 
Mateor winch mandeseousecn aoe: ees 5 00 8 
SCOWIMIAD otters ctectes Relators atlas 4 40 8 

Piledriverforemane:..s.nretieacke ese 10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer................--- 9 00 8 
GFOMAM te ocee sind Gaara rae chlo sexo 5 50 8 
BOOMINAN AA Pa es ae Aad Sion tals « 8 00 8 
jeje leccrdies GREE a saats Sem Sites Ash Gee F 8 00 8 
Piedriverimnam:, se tees. see 8 00 8 
Ia bOuUrer seni ice se cueecn Ll oie eat eee . 4 00 8 


Construction of interior walls, floors, foun- 
dations, drains, ete., in Pyro-Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Booth St., Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Ed. Brunet & Son, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 9, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $15,490. A fair wage schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 

Per hour 
Conereterwonkers'y.cncnsiien or statis care $0 45 8 
Bricks a VOUsh nc clcc ace cea eat ee 1 20 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 0 85 8 
Painters and glaziers................. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 0 95 8 
Hlectrietanst ; .#ttsssedaes ties. :aioe LE 0 80 8 
WA DOULCIS: Es 2S ee Pe ane 0 45 8-10 
Driver, 1 horse and cart............. 0 70 8-10 
Driver, 2 horses and wagon.......... 1 00 8-10 


Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Paspebiac, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Peter Bourdages, Bonaventure East, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 20, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,300. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

‘Construction of a public wharf at Ginols, 
West Kootenay District, B-C. Name of con- 
tractors, L. H. Rawlings and H. P. Leake, 
Nakusp and Balfour, B.C., respectively. Date 


of contract, April 24, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,689.22. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of 3,500 feet of bank protection 
at Nicomen Island, B.C. Name of contractors, 
W. R. Jaynes Co., New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $32,480. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. (It was 
incorrectly reported in last month’s issue that 
a fair wages schedule was inserted in this con- 
tract). 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a steel tug for service at the 
Hudson Bay Terminus of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. Name of contractors, Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, 
Que. Date of contract, April 138, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $110,000. The General 
Fair Wage Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment of the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of orders Amount of 
orders 

Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $500 53 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 217 55 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

fOVINS, OUC. -oaveoeh tee nore eee oe weet ame eee te 9,161 08 
Stamping pads; ink, etersewe. «ci. hte jan tet 306 16 
Bag i tbings ssc. sete emacs acierasie thee crane tee are 6,991 72 
Seales i tay... cea eee cee ene oceeeae 317 65 


——___—. 


The Manitoba Gazette, April 27, 1927, con- 
tained a notice that the following regulation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board num- 
bered 24 had been approved by the Lieuten- 
ant-Giovernor-in-Council as provided by sec- 
tion 50 cf the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


No. 24. The Board hereby determines that 
where a farmer engages labour in lumbering op- 
erations in connection with the cutting of timber 
for lumber, ties, cordwood, pulpwood, etc., on 
lands owned or occupied by the said farmer, 
that such operations shall be deemed to be in- 
cidental to and for the purpose of the farming 
industry and therefore shall be and the same 
are hereby excluded from Part One of the Act. 
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CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS ON RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA 


OLLOWING the increases in wages affect- 
ing nearly all classes of steam railway 
employees in Canada, granted in 1927, being 
approximately five to six per cent (LABOUR 
GazerTs, February and August, 1927) further 
changes for certain classes have been the sub- 
ject of negotiations between the railway com- 
panies and the organizations representing 
various classes of employees in recent months, 
resulting in amendments to agreements in some 
instances while negotiations are still being 
carried on in regard to other classes. 

Locomotive Engineers and Firemen.—Dis- 
putes involving the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, repre- 
senting engine crews on eastern lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, as _ to 
amendments to the tri-partite agreement be- 
tween the company and the two unions, were 
referred to two Conciliation Boards under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and the reports of these Boards were published 
in the issues of the Lazour Gazerts for Decem- 
ber, 1928, and February, 1929. The Board deal- 
ing with the engineers’ case had reported that 
the company and the engineers’ union were en- 
titled to amend the agreement in regard to 
rules affecting mileage rules, the laying off of 
engineers, and the consequent displacement of 
firemen according to seniority. The Board 
dealing with the firemen’s case recommended 
that such changes should not be made untal 
the Department of Labour had an opportunity 
of attempting to secure a settlement by nego- 
tiations between representatives of the two 
classes of employees. The Minister of Labour 
accordingly arranged a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the two unions, and no settlement 
being reached, the company entered into an 
agreement with representatives of the engin- 
eers, making the changes proposed, effective 
February 1, 1929. Negotiations as to similar 
changes for engineers on western lines were 
then carried on with a similar result. A dis- 
pute of the same nature then arose between 
the Canadian National system and its en- 
gineers and firemen and two Boards were es- 
tablished to deal with these cases, as recorded 
on page 477 of this issue. 

Shop Mechanics, etc—In April, negotiations 
between the Railway Association of Canada 
representing its members, the principal steam 
railways in Canada, and Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labour (Federated Shop Crafts), 
including railway locals of the various unions 
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of machinists, boilermakers, carpenters, carmen, 
etc., resulted in an agreement to increase rates 
of wages above those established January 1, 
1927 (Lasour Gazette, February, 1927, page 
216). The increases were 5 cents per hour for 
mechanics, 34 cents to 5 cents per hour for 
helpers, 1 cent to 5 cents for apprentices and 2 
cents per hour for coach cleaners, making the 
top rate for mechanics 79 cents per hour, help- 
ers’ rates 56 cents to 60 cents. The minimum 
rate for apprentices now begins at 30 cents per 
hour, increasing by six month periods to the 
mechanics’ rate. Coach cleaners were increased 
from 42 cents per hour to 44 cents and also 
provision was made whereby these might be- 
come helpers, etc. 

Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc-—-Wage in- 
creases have been requested from the Canadian 
National Railways by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, representing 
clerks, freight handlers, etc.; also from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway by the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and at the end of April negotiations 
were being arranged. In March, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, etc., applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, in connection with a dispute 
with the Dominion Atlantic Railway regarding 
wages of clerks, freight handlers, etc. (Lanour 
Gazerrs, April, 1929). At the end of April 
negotiations between the parties were still be- 
ing carried on. 

Maintenance of Way Employees—A new 
agreement between the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, effective February 1, 1929, 
has been signed, making slight changes In cer- 
tain working conditions, chiefly in the nature 
of embodying the results of understandings 
and interpretations of the rules in previous 
agreements. 





At a meeting of the Ontario Registered 
Nurses’ Association, held at Kingston in April, 
a resolution was passed providing that the 
subject of group nursing be referred to the 
districts for discussion with hospital govern- 
ors, laymen and medical staffs at the various 
meetings, and that at the next annual meet- 
ing reports be brought as to their findings by 
the representatives of the districts. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider ways in 
which the Association might assist in establish- 
ing county health units in Canada. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Oke movement in prices during the month 

was towards somewhat lower levels, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices being slightly 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.01 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $11.23 for March; 
$10.27 for April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; 
$11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
decline was due chiefly to lower prices for 
eggs, while slight decreases occurred in the 
prices of veal, mutton, bacon, lard, butter, 
potatoes and sugar. Slight increases occurred 
in the prices of beef, fresh and salt pork, 
evaporated apples, rice and beans. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.30 at the be- 
ginning of April, as compared with $21.52 for 
March; $21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for April, 
1927; $21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 
1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 
1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 
for April, 1918; and $1432 for April, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, declined to 94:1 for 
April, as compared with 96-1 for March; 
98-3 for April, 1928; 97-5 for April, 1927; and 
101-2 for April, 1926. One hundred and nine 
prices quotations were lower, forty-six were 
higher and three hundred and _ forty-seven 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials six of the eight main groups were 
lower, while two were slightly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products group, due to lower prices 
for grains, flour and other milled products, 
bananas, lemons, vegetable oils, rubber, cocoa 
beans, potatoes and naval stores, which more 
than offset higher prices for tea, coffee, oranges, 
dried fruits and hay; the Animals and their 
Products group, due to declines in the prices 
of milk, eggs and fish, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of livestock, meats, furs, 
hides and lard; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 


tile Products group, due to slightly lower 
prices for raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk and 
jute; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due mainly to decline in some lines of 
British Columbia cedar; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to declines in the prices of 
basic metals, and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of coal and gasoline, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of glass, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel. The Iron and 
its Products group advanced, chiefly because 
of higher prices for pig iron and steel sheets. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
shghtly higher, due mainly to higher prices 
for white lead, litharge and cream of tartar. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined because of lower prices 
for flour and other milled products, fish, lem- 
ons, bananas, potatoes, eggs, coal and gasoline, 
which more than offset higher prices for meats, 
poultry, tea, coffee, oranges and lard. Pro- 
ducers’ goods also declined. In this group 
building and construction materials were lower 
because of decreases in the prices of paint 
materials and in British Columbia cedar. In 
manufacturers’ goods materials for the milling 
industries, for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, for the metal working industries, as well! 
as miscellaneous producers’ materials, declined, 
while materials for the fur and leather goods 
industries and for the meat packing industries 
were higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal. 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the qotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except: milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grovers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
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doing a cousiderable business with workingmen’s LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
eae eats rie Saale a ata ace cites list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 tended to include over 100 items. 

when monthly publication of the budget in the (Continued on page 550) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


; tae budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 


















































Commodities |Quan-|(t) | (+) | 1910] 1913| Apr | Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. | Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 
tity |1900] 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926) 1927) 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
da Cc. Cc. c. CG. C. Cc. c. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. 

Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 lbs.|27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-41 49-0] 48-4] 67-8] 76-4] 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 55-4] 57-0) 57-6] 59-6) 67-4] 70-0) 70-8 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 33-2] 48-2) 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 29-6] 30-6] 31-4] 33-0] 40-0} 43-6] 43-8 

Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-6) 18-1) 26-3) 26-5) 25-2} 19-0} 17-9] 18-0] 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 21-8] 24-9) 24-3 

Mutton, roast...} 1 “ 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-0) 22-6| 33-2) 35-8] 32-0) 27-4] 28-1] 27-8] 29-0] 29-4) 29-7] 29-2] 30-5} 30-1 

Pork, leg. f.3.. Thy 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-3} 20-9} 35-7] 38-8) 34-8] 30-0} 26-0] 23-1] 27-4] 29-6] 28-5] 24-9] 28-0] 29-0 

Ape pare aet 2. s 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-0) 37-0] 67-2) 72-2] 66-8) 53-2] 50-6) 45-6] 49-8] 54-4] 54-0] 50-0) 53-0} 53-2 
acon, break- 

fast. SRG 1 ay 17-8} 24-5} 24-7] 26-1] 27-6) 48-1] 53-7] 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 33-6] 37-5] 41-8] 39-6] 35-3] 37-9) 37-6 
Lard, pure...... 2.4 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 38-2) 37-8) 69-4] 78-2) 56-0} 45-0] 45-0} 42-8] 48-4] 49-4) 44-2] 43-2] 44-4) 44-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 24-0] 26-6] 46-0] 55-8! 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 32-4] 37-5] 39-8] 38-0] 40-2] 51-3} 40-3 
Eges, storage...| 1 “ 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 26-0] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 28-0) 33-9] 34-8) 34-5] 35-0| 44-7) 34-9 

Mile, A528 5 -| 6 ats. 36-6} 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 53-4] 52-8] 72-0] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 73-2] 72-6) 72-6| 73-8] 75-0} 75-0 
ihe al dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 59-0} 66-6] 98-4/131-2]109-4| 76-4] 96-6] 82-4! 72-8] 92-6] 88-2] 84-8] 89-0) 88-6 

utter, cream- 

OTe. cates wettove Lye 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-7) 38-3] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-3) 46-1) 40-7] 51-5) 49-6) 47-4] 49-0) 49-0 
Cheese, old..... 1 4 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 21-4) 24-7) 33-2) 40-2) 39-8) 30-5/§35-8/§31-4)§31-1/§32-6]S30-8/§32-6)§33-8)§33-8 
Cheese, new 1 a 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-3) 23-3] 31-1] 37-7| 38-4] 28-5)§35-8]/§31-41§31-1/§32-€)§30-8]§32-6]§33-8)$33-8 

TOS ane. 15 is 58-5) 66-0] 61-5} 64-5} 69-0)117-0/136-5)127-5}105-0)100-5}100-5}118-5)114-0)114-0}115-5)115-5)115-5 
Flour, eee 10 : 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0] 37-0] 67-0] 77-0) 66-0] 48-0] 45-0] 41-0) 60-0] 53-0} 52-0} 51-0] 49-0) 49-0 
Rolled oats.. 5 ms 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 22-0) 24-0} 40-0] 42-0] 32-0] 28-0} 28-0] 27-0} 31-0} 29-0] 30-0} 31-5) 31-5) 31-5 
Rico... os) 2 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6) 12-8] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6)/§20-6)§20-8|§21-6|§22-0)/§21-8)/§21-2/§20-8)§21-0 

eans, hand- 
ured aoe cee te, Qei$! 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 18-6] 33-8) 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 17-4] 16-8] 16-6] 15-8] 16-4) 16-6] 23-4] 23-6 

pples, evapor- 
mies saat reo Lp 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-0} 18-3] 22-1] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 18-9] 20-8} 19-9] 19-7) 20-8] 21-2) 21-4 

runes, medium , 
isla Ae ee i: Lint? 9-6) 9-9) 11-9} 12-5] 13-0} 17-6! 27-5) 20-4) 18-9] 18-8] 15-9] 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-4] 13-7] 13-5 

gar, granula- 

HOGS rails 4 " 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 22-4) 34-4] 42-4] 78-0] 51-2! 33-6] 48-0] 47-6] 35-6] 31-6) 33-6] 32-4) 30-0) 29-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 "5 9-8} 10-3] 11-0] 10-4] 16-0] 20-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 22-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-8) 15-2) 14-2) 14-0 

ea, black...... 4 23 8-3] 8-7} 8-9} 8-8] 9-8] 12-8] 16-4] 14-1] 13-6/§16-1/§17-4/§17-91§18-0]§18-0}§17-9]§17-6]$17-7 
Tea, green...... 4 ie 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-7] 10-2] 12-1] 17-0} 15-4] 15-0/§16-1/§17-4]§17-9]§18-0/§18-01§17-9]§17-6)§17-7 
Coflees se coxa. ri 8-8! 8-9) 9-4] 9-5] 9-9] 10-2] 14-8] 14-2] 13-4] 13-4] 13-8] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3] 15-3] 15-1) 15-2 
Potatoes eh smeabi Waye 2 pks.|2 28-0} 30-3) 36-0) 43-3] 61-5) 64-31159-5| 48-5! 49-2] 40-5] 54-0] 49-1] 98-3) 56-6] 59-4) 43-8] 42-2 — 
Winegar yc. cca: Meat. ‘7 7 8 8 8 “9 9 POM OW MIC OMe Ol macOho deol: de Ole dr Olsl40l uted 

si/sisisisls. ree Ca he VA ee 
AH OOdS =) Ursa seen. 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51) 8-34)12-57|15-99/12-68/10- 26/10 -64/10-16|10-56/11-36/10-80)10-87\11-23/ 11-01 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cane. c. Cc. Criplh Cs Cc. C. C. C. Cc. C. c. 
Starch, laundry] 3 lb. SOUL Av Ul) Silke oe 3h) Soh A Gla lke St weak. Abb eOlee a diated! Bett Ad 4el fell” ded 
Coal, anthracite Me ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 52-1] 53-5] 71-8] 94-4/115-4/108-7|115-7/108-8|104-3/111-0]104-2]102-5|102-4]102-3 

a, itumin- 

OUS¢ cae cu cae ae x of +1} 32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 38-4) 37-7] 57-8] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 68-0] 64-2] 64-5] 64-3] 63-8] 63-2} 63-2 
Wood, hard t ed. 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 41-5] 67-1] 79-7| 88-6] 78-1| 79-9] 78-0] 76-7| 76-7| 75-8] 75-6] 76-9] 7&-9 
Wood, soft Pree 6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 34-2] 30-2) 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5) 57-5] 56-9] 56-0) 55-6) 56-1) 55-7) 55-6 
Coalioils: 7225. 1 gal. |24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 23-0] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 31-5] 30-9] 30-6] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1] 31-0} 31-1 

SHS sites Mg || onl Eee! Bol is og clesi i eh | ig lost) Seb ie. 

Fuel and light*.}...... 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-93) 1-86] 2-73] 3-37] 3-95) 3-451 3-61] 3-43] 3-33] 3-39] 3-32] 3-29] 3-29] 3-29 

$ Rig [Teeth Ree SPE Gog Meh gh gh SiR ge prigy 

IRON... 2452268 + mo.|2-37| 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4-85] 3-98] 4-66] 5-93] 6-63) 6-91] 6-92] 6-95| 6-96] 6-86] 6-85| 6-90] 6-96) 6-96 
$ 

tUTotalseee.| 2.5262 9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02/14-32|14-21/20-01/25-34/23-31/20- 66/21 -21/20-58/20-82/21- 64/21 - 02/24 -11/21-52/21-30 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-37| 8-52|12-80/16-16]13-23]10-47]11-15/10-63]10-59]11-62]10-80]10-79|11-17|11-02 
5-26) 5-81) 6-34) 6-55] 7-52]11-01/14-47/11-91! 9-68] 9-63] 9-33] 9-56]10-73]10-01] 9-59] 9-93) 9-93 
5°83) 6-55} 7-04] 7-21] 8-41|12-50|15-97]13-03]10-54|10-90]10-54]10-49]11-84/10-83]10-83]11-00}10-92 
5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 7-04] 8-03]12-24/15-22/12-33]} $-82]10-41| 9-70/10-05]10-98]10-16]10-16]10-49]10-38 
5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-29] 8-30]12-57|16-07|12-65| 10-20] 10-59|10-05]10-36]11-48]10-87|10-93]11-16]10-96 
6-19) 7-46] 7-87] 7-99] 8-54/11-97|16-14]12-43] 9-92]/10-06| 9-59]10-46]10-48]10-10]10-53]11-14/10-61 
6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-02] 8-30]12-58]15-77]12-58] 9-82/10-32| 9-84]10-79]10-74]10-86) 10-92] 11-62]/11-19 
be ; 6: 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 7-99] 8-26]12-72115-99]12-48] 9-83|10-06] 9-90]10-79]10-56]10-62|10-78]11-66]11-23 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12] 8-50|13-08]17-07|13-67|11-43]11-27]11-11]11-85]11-90|11-72|11-84]12-22}12-04 


SSS 


t December only. § Kind most sold: * For electric light and gas see text. 
tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon ‘ 
aoe abu aed ee Heche aes 20 date have 
LOCALITY 3 3 ie S 9 38 8b 3 w be 4 1%: ok 28 
ee (ieee Ue Lie = om ae a & go. ao. One Cor 
BO| MO}, set} ga] PO] Bas aw | is | Cpl | SAL | S¢ os 
am Lot) og oa am QD On ae gam Ae nem) -®O 
SBthree ioe PES ee | sae $8 2S |ogs!]sS3] Ss £5 
ma) oa/Gea}] sa] ea] $A Sh 2 |aua}] Paa| Pa aa 
n a a io) nD > = ay N Q a) a0) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35-4 | 30-1 | 27-5 | 21-9 | 17-4 24:3 30-1 29-0 26-6 37-6 42-0 58-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-4 | 30-4 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 18-1 18-7 25-0 27-6 29°59 36°3 39-5 56-2 
1=Sydney teh... abe sk 388-8 | 82-1 | 81-2 | 25-7 | 21-4 18-2 27-5 29-6 27°3 84-5 387-4 53 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 28-3 | 24 21-3 | 17 16 25 a 24-4 34-8 38-7 54 
f= Amherst ee 31 27-5 | 22-6 | 18-9 | 15-6 17-5 22-5 25-6 25 37-5 39-5 |* 57-5 
4 Halifax es ee ee 37-8 | 29-3 | 30 23-1 | 18-7 18:7 25-2 28-2 23-8 34-5 37-9 56-2 
5—Windsor........-0...06. 35 30 25 22 18 20 25 25 26-7 41-7 45 60 
6 Tiros ee eee ee 40 35 32 30. AR eae 22 25 30 25-7 34-6 38-6 56:7 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown..| 30 30 Dee N MO eat AB aires. ess |e clot. & 26-5 24-4 33-3 37-7 50-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34:5 | 28-4 | 25-6 | 21-5 | 15-5 20-6 27-5 28-8 25-8 37-0 42-2 58-4 
8—Moncton’...) sh hal: 33:7 | 28-7 | 20-2 | 17-7 | 18-5 DEBT), JL 82-5 26-7 38 43-7 56-4 
O—St) Jobnet tele. 40 30 27:7 | 23-7 | 15-8 23°83 30 28-3 25 34-4 38-4 61-4 
10—Fredericton............ 34-1 | 30 28-6 | 24-4 | 18-1 17-9 25 28-7 26-6 35-7 39-3 55-8 
ti—Bathurstioks ee us 30 25 25-8 | 20-3 | 15 1GeOVaeee wee 25-°7 25 40 47-5 60 
Quebec (average)............ 31-1 | 28:3 | 26-1 | 19-2 | 14-7 19-6 29-2 25°3 24-6 35-6 39-2 58-9 
12—Quebécn nn te ee 33-5 | 30-1 | 24:5 | 21-4 | 14-5 23-7 27-9 25-1 26-1 387-5 40-6 57-9 
18—Three Rivers........... 31-8 | 29-4 | 28-3 | 19-3 | 15-7 18-3 24 26-1 25-2 38 43-7 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ S83 NB868 Ae ewe 23-2 | 15-2 18-3 25 27-5 25-3 88-5 41-3 65 
15 Sorell. see Aen: we ea ee an a Pe 22-7} 24-51 40 45 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 24-4 | 24-6 | 22-8 | 16-2 | 14-2 22 32-5 22 21-7 31-7 36 54 
17=StJohn sect sees eek 27 25-8 | 28-3 | 18-3 | 14-2 23 30 25 23-3 32 385 57-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 26-5 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 17-5 | 15-5 20 30 22-5 24-2 S66 dlaetaasees 55 
19—Montreal............... 36-2 | 31-6 | 383-8 | 19-9 | 15-9 15-2 32 27-8 25-5 35-6 37°8 60-3 
26—ull i e ee Rte 34-3 | 29-8 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 14-1 16-1 32-2 29 26 31-4 33-9 60 
Ontario (average)............ 36-7 | 31-2 | 28-6 | 23-1 | 18-5 26-7 30-0 30-1 27-1 34-8 38-9 59-0 
21— Ottawa asi. be toes 35-5 | 29-6 | 27-4 | 22-7 | 16-1 21-2 27-8 27-5 25-1 34 38-2 60-6 
22—Brockville............. 37-7 | 32-3 | 28-8 | 20-8 | 17 20-4 34-2 30-8 26 36:8 89-5 57-5 
23-—Kingstoneee seek eee 34-1 | 29-2 | 25-4 | 22 15-2 20-7 26-6 27-4 25-4 31-7 386-4 56-7 
24= Bellevillewte... oe 34-2 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 23-5 | 16 27-4 33-3 30-4 24-3 39 43 61-3 
25—Peterborougn.......... 30°7 Pol 20 Zita 286" | 2054 30 35 30-7 30 35-8 40-6 63-2 
26—Osha wales ane ae 35 80-4 | 27-9 | 21-4 | 20-5 27-1 28 29 28 37-1 38-9 55-7 
o7— Oris, ts 4) eek 35-7 | 30 28-2 | 22 19 28-2 27-5 28-2 29 33-3 37-5 60 
28>-T oronto..23 ee 36-3 | 30-3 | 29-4 | 21-9 | 19-2 26-7 32°7 30-3 27-5 37-4 42-5 59-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38-6 | 33 30-6 | 24 18-6 29-5 30 31 ol 34-7 ot 60-3 
ase Catharines! tees. 35-5 | 31-4 | 29-5 | 21-8 | 17-6] 27-8] 26 30-4 | 27 31-71 34:54" 5583 
31—Hamilton............... 87-1 | 31-9 | 28-5 | 23-7 | 18-5 29-3 32 28-8 35 34:6 38-6 59 
32—Brantiord......:2.2...: 89 34 30 24-7 | 19-7 28-6 33-7 33-2 27-5 33:2 38-1 (0-4 
Oo SSit se ee eee ake eae 35 30 30 22-5 | 19 25 30 SOL al Soe seer 32-2 36-1 57-2 
34—Guelph it. 2 eee 84-7 | 29-8 | 27-8 | 22-9 | 19-4 27-2 25 DOSS) Wiehe ae 31-1 34-7 55-4 
35—Kitchener.............. 36-8 | 32-6 | 26-7 | 23-6 | 20 28-2 35 Pt SON I Aes 30-8 35-6 51-1 
36—Woodstock............. 39 32-8 | 28-8 | 24-3 | 18-8 26:5 30 30-3 25 31-8 36 57:1 
37—Stratford,............-. 89-7 | 31-3 | 26-2 | 21-8 | 20 26°3 30 29-2 22:3 34-8 38°9 61-2 
Bo EOndOn) tacts te ee oe 37 31-3 | 29-8 | 23-3 | 18-5 26-5 28-3 29-8 25 34-9 38 58-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 385-7 | 32 28-7 | 22-4 | 19-2 2061 35 80-5 26 32-9 38-2 59 
40—Chatham.............. 34-6 | 29-8 | 29-2 | 23-3 | 16-8 27-6 29 28-4 27-6 83°5 38-2 58-3 
41—Windsor 29-7 | 28-2 | 23-7 | 17-7 27-8 28-5 31-1 25 34-4 38-3 59-5 
42—Sarnia 31-7 | 29-3 | 26 21 82-5 30 34 25 35 40 63-7 
43—Owen Sound 30 25 22-3 | 18-5 28-2 25 27-7 25 35-4 38-4 57-2 
44—North Bay............. 41 34-4 | 31 24-2 | 17-1 25 31-7 31 27-2 32-5 36-3 60 
45—Sudbury..)........c.+: 38-8 | 34 82-8 | 24-8 | 19 29-7 25 85-3 26-4 36 39-7 60-1 
BE CODANL oie. iecakile. tate 37 31-2 | 28 22-3 | 18 QB telistee cotscta 31-4 30-4 35-9 41 61 
| 47—Timmins...... malt seid 37 30 30°5 | 23 18 27 28 30 27-2 34 38-3 57-5 
| 48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-3 | 33-3 | 29-3 | 23-8 | 17-3 26:7 30 29-3 28-5 38-2 42-5 58-7 
49 —- Port Asthur:.. sis ges 35-6 | 29-7 | 28-8 | 23-8 | 20 20% mlieh eee 31 29-7 40-8 46-4 64-2 
50—Fort William.......... 85-3 | 29-3 | 26-5 | 21-7 | 17-7 24-1 32-2 30:5 26-4 39-8 45-1 62 
Manitobs (average).......... 33°27 | 26-8 | 25-8 | 19-5 | 15-7 20-5 31-1 28-1 26-0 40-2 45-3 59-1 
6I—{ Winnipeg sce .socecee- c. 35 27-7 | 28-0 (20e2) Led 21-4 29-3 29-7 26 40 44-7 58-1 
52— brandon uctenen case as ie 32°3 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 18-8 | 14-3 19-5 32-8 262d Ml seek. oe 40-3 45-8 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 35-2 | 28-5 | 26-5 | 20-4 | 15-3 23°8 32-0 27°8 25°79 43-9 48-7 60-9 
Dorr OSI nas, 7246 site nh oa x es 36-4 | 27-5 | 25-1 | 19 15-8 22 31 25-9 21-5 43-2 48-7 64 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35 30 25 20 15 25 30 30 25 45 47-5 54 
55—Saskatoofl.............. 32-5 | 26-7 | 27-3 | 21-1 | 15-2 23-1 34-2 26-9 26-2 43-1 49 59-4 
56— Moose Jaw............. 36°8 | 29-7 | 28-7 | 21-5 | 15-3 25 82-7 28-2 30 44-2 49-7 66 
Alberta (average)............ 34-4 | 27-8 | 26-1 | 20-7 | 15-9 23°8 32-3 26-7 26-0 40-8 46-4 55-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 36-2 | 28-3 | 29-3 | 22 17-5 25 35 23-7 27-4 43-7 49 51-9 
58—Drumbheller............ 35 30 25 25 15 25 30 30 25. Blaise sleee eee 60 
59—Edmonton............. 85-2 | 28-4 | 27-2 | 19 16:3 24-5 34-6 26-6 25-8 41-3 46-9 53-9 
BO Calgary 00s san tee tee 32-1 | 25-9 | 25-4 | 17-5 | 15-3 22-1 80-9 28-3 Op 88-8 46 58-9 
61—-Lethbridge............ 33:5 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 20-2 | 15-5 22-6 31 25 25 39-3 43-6 54:3 
British Columbia (average).| 37-9 | 31-6 | 27-8 | 22-1 | 19-6 27-5 30-4 30:4 29-8 46-8 52-3 62-4 
62—Bermieyienl ee cinta tie - 38 30 28 20 15 OMA (sco oe A afte 29-3 47 51 58-7 
63— Nelson a gis iePeta ofa edebes Jet ots 40 SoeT il 2625 ah 23. aie ee Siem teeth te Hd 36-2 27-5 47-5 53-5 60 
64—Trail........ E fip hs gone 38-3 | 33-3 | 30-7 | 25-3 | 24 PSO TH es ey ae 34-3 30 48-3 55 60 
65—New Westminster...... 36-8 | 30-7 | 27-4 | 22-5 | 18-7 28-9 34-2 31-4 32-6 43-1 50-9 63-6 
66—Vancouver............. 37-2 | 31-5 | 27-3 | 21-1 | 20-2 26-3 35-2 32-8 29 45 50-5 64-7 
OF -- Victoria ccs. eo ira%, ade 39 82-1 | 80-1 | 23 21-2 29-7 83-5 32 27:3 47-3 51-3 61-5 
68=-Noenaimors..c...ev bos 38-7 | 31-2 | 27-5 | 23 22-3 28-3 88-3 SBS" lee nee 46-3 50 66-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 25 19-2 | 15-8 24-5 36 . 04 33-1 49-6 56-5 64 
a i a Nee or te ee J ed ce 


aPrice per single quart higher. bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. ePrice in bulk lower. 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


19-1 a 21-2 13-7 te 21-3 20-4 37-0 a2-1 49-3 34-9 12-5 44-3 49-0 


15-0 Be eg ee) 0-7 18-1 18-0 28-7 22-0 4§-1 42-8 i 46-4 51-4 
Ret Were ssc ae ees aiean es x 48-60 18-4 16-5 28-3 20-9 54-8 00: tb 12-14 Pee 50-5 | 1 
Cogaaogr BETO, | eevee cd beoke. cer OU 17-8 18-5 31:6 20-9 42-5 40-8 12 46 51-2 | 2 
16 eM er aeeh, Gist eteie ws es 50 18-5 18 28-9 22 43-1 37 10 45 50:6 | 3 
12 CAO Sis Beenells ceoicen ae 50 18 15°7 28 22-6 51-1 46-3 12-5 45 50-3 | 4 
etateee ce ail egerene eto", =f ciereen as ial fame cee << 50 18 20 31-7 24-3 2h) 0G Ieee lic 10 50 55 5 
20 Ol vai. Save ee rts ¥ « 50 Nie 19-3 23-8 21-4 46 40 12 46 50-6 | 6 
RN Fee a IM i ox OA og 60 18-8 20 30-9 22 34-7 27-8 | 10-12 42 46-6 | 7 
15-5 36°65 seen ss 10-6 57-5 18-8 18-1 oe: 4 22-6 43-6 39-9 12-1 44-3 48-5 
12 eee 10 60 18-4 19-3 29-6 22°8 44.2 40-6 | 10-12 46-8 48:9 | 8 
18 Oo | decane: 10 60 18-4 17:5 36-2 21-4 46 39-7 ja 13-5 45-3 49-91 9 
20 oO, Vree ae s sdindes b thee. 3 60 18-4 17:7 36-4 21-3 44 39-5 12 45 47-1 |10 
Doe Veer ote thee hee senetore ll Siete eters ors 50 20 18 27-5 25 COS erat ots 12 40 48 111 
16-9 31-0 22-1 10-0 60-0 21-8 @1-4 31-0 22-2 45-2 39-0 12-1 43-2 47-6 
10 2 OR ieee caret cos 50 20 23°3 31:3 21-8 44-6 37 12-14 43 aT NY? 
15 80-35 25 10 60 24-2 22-7 31-6 25 51-5 43 14 42 48-2 113 
18-20 35 30 LO, Wiehe des 20-6 21-2 31-5 22-5 45-2 388 ja 11-1 42-5 48-1 |14 
20 25 15 TOD ite ore giavese 25 26 34 22-5 AG: Guiematy ots os Ueda eases 47-8 |15 
Sun Adcom lichen a Ace 20 4.5.1) 5 Socal (OCR om Oi retin deetel \aiaes to aie 26-5 20-5 OS Oh hectare ae LO eee o> Load G 
LOT eee 30 12 75 22-5 17-5 32-8 20:7 43-3 41-2 LOFT etter 48 17 
Bere aee esl (stare eeeareke cll ohne atu! = 8 bo « loden ees 22°5 27-2 24 45-7 37 12 42-5 49-3 |18 
boee0 (oordO |. 5 kau ssh wees os 60 21-3 21-4 34-1 20:5 48 39-9 14 45-8 48-3 119 
20). [Pees : 15 10 60 19-1 17-7 30-1 22-7 43-1 36-8 13 43-5 44-8 |20 
17.9 29-8 22-3 11-6 59-5 20-6 19-7 39-6 21-3 39-9 34-7 12-7 45-0 49-2 
20 30-35 ZO) WERE wp w« (ioe eiatite #0 20-5 20-4 37-2 21-2 46 38-4 13 44-5 48° 121 
16 32-35 18 SH one cae 21°3 18:6 36:8 23 35 31-5 11 45 47-8 |22 
15 30 22 10=20*) 24 via. 20-6 18-7 33-7 19-3 37-4 30-1 11 43 47-1 123. 
Meecclmeee eco ep LO) pt meevas v<eeretare ss 24-5 21-7 36:3 21-3 32-8 29:5 ja 9 46-8 49-4 |24 
2 28 20) ileiene. : GOP “TR aip. loans 24 40-5 23°3 34:3 30-7 10 44-3 48-5 |25 
14-16 30 20750. | okay 4 50 21-5 17-5 42 22-3 40-2 31 ja 12-5 45 48-7 |26 
30 PAU Wert eee mg RA 19-3 37-8 22-5 37-7 385 ja 11-4 45 50 |27 
15 yd rey eae ee 50 23 18-5 42-1 20-6 44.3 35-5 ja 13-3 45 49-6 128 
22 35 OT leek. <tr atte.» 22 20-5 41 20:3 39-8 35°8 |e 13 40 49-9 |29 
30 ZOV | ees |. cilen tees: 3 17-8 20 42-4 19-4 41 35:3 13 46-4 49-2 130 
20 35 BO) | Woes « cheng fn 19 19-2 45-3 20-4 41-4 35:8 13 43 49-7131 
20 30 25 Lon” | Seoan:... 19-6 17-7 39-6 19-5 39-1 34-5 |e 12 47 48-1 |32 
15 35 23 | Da oan 21-2 21 39-4 20-1 35 30 11-8 47 48-2 133 
PAN) oti tt ai Cea OM eek cee 60 20 20 36 20:3 43-4 37-8 12 46 48-9 134 
ait eee! nf at REE ois 20 10 50 LUN dara g ae: os 33:2 18-8 37:2 30°6 12 44-2 47-8 |35 
20 25 PUR ee ca ae ee ee 19-7 18-5 38 19-3 37-7 30-7 12 43-7 47-2 |36 
16 32 2Oy wi eeas 3 55 19-5 23-8 39-5 19-7 36-4 31-2 ja 11-8 44-5 48-5 137 
15 25 BoA NE Raeess: il aeetite ss 1-2 19-7 41-6 20-8 35:8 31-2 il 45-2 48-2 |38 
18 32 20 |e 50-60 20-4 19 47-7 21-6 34:8 30-7 12 47-9 48-7 139 
18 30 20 1 Ale es en eae 21-3 23-7 38-9 201 34-1 28-7 |e 12 43-9 49 {40 
20 30 VOW | oewee’ same thes » 21-3 20 47-2 1903 37:6 35-4 14 45 49-6 |41 
20 35 ii ees eared Cee ee 21 22-5 45 24 SiGe an eIoe 12 50 50-7 |42 
A OS UBB uci EC CO ih Bem! ss adeaeked se. 18 16-5 35 18-4 31-6 27 12 45-7 48-1 143 
Ucd eee 25 BT oR | [Pk i ee LOO Oca 17-5 17-5 32°7 22-5 43-3 38-3 16. | os sem ieln spay 200 Oe Ad 
AO OER 25 25 10 75 20 18 34-3 23°7 46 40 14 43 51 
See 25-30 15 Poo heat. 22 20 37-5 24-5 CTS al IS east LCS | eons tela OOS OAD 
COORG 20a 74 es car ase (OO.5 oct) Mar 18-3 38-7 22-5 49-2 $0: 18 1O<7 1... «ses nbaree'o 4t0 
5 cae 3 30) Te ite kates [prety cise 19-3 21:5 46-2 22-2 53:3 46 14 45 50-6 |47 
15 25-3 8 LO Cee ste ees 22-5 16 43-5 25 43-7 49°6 ja 14°83 |. scaetwos 49-4 148 
15 5 Se a, 65 20-8 17-8 40-3 23°6 44-7 42 |a 14-3 45 50-2 149 
SPechess 30-8 A toc: eae Sohn eet 22-3 19-5 37-3 20-7 37-5 31-4 12-5 40-9 48-0 |50 
20 28-35 | 16-20 15 50 22 20 40-9 20-3 39-8 32-7 13 41 50-4 |51 
Soka Oe 30 18 BS een fe One 22-6 19 33:7 21-1 35:1 30-1 12 40-7 45-5 |52 
27-5 30:6 16-0 TGsS | ewes: 25°3 22-1 37-1 23-0 35-5 30-2 12-8 39-0 48-0 
25-30 | 30-35 MOS) Uleteeee esl austye sce 25 22°5 43-8 21-5 35 31 ja 12-5 40 47-6 |53 
15 UPAR A) Ce 25 20 28 25 35 30 ja 12-5 40 49 154 
25-30 30) (|. femeay « 20)— | She oes 26 21 36-6 22-5 39-6 30:3 13 37°8 47 155 
2 30 URS | os ee IB oko See 25 25 39-8 22-8 32-2 29-4 13 38 48-4 156 
23-6 27-8 17:3 DE 3 ae 23-9 22°74 41-1 22-9 34-0 28-6 12:2 41-5 47-7 
25 30 20 LOR Va et aes 25 25 44-8 23:3 31-2 27°2 12 44-3 48-5 157 
25 1S ieee ¥-:-i eteeeecae 25 25 42-5 25 28-3 “<5 ja 12-5 40 50 = [58 
25 DoeAO || mreme ate < ERI Res SS, a 22 24-4 33:5 21-2 37:6 30-2 ja 12-5 41-5 46-6 [59 
25 30 16 20) Tl Weeke see 24-2 20 43-8 22°5 41 33-8 12 41 47-5 160 
18 25 15 AUR PS ds a6be 23-5 19-2 41-1 22°5 32:1 26-7 12 40-5 45-8 |61 
22-0 28-3 21-3 O73 | p.et... 23-2 22-6 40-0 24-1 38-0 33-0 13-1 47-4 50-3 
30 30 20 Lote iad Oe Ae 25 25 43-5 25 41-8 AORTA P2200 re terete 5062 
30 35 20 VPS RA Sie 26-2 25 33-7 26-7 BAS Fillets ares a 14:3 50 51163 
30 35 25 2AM AT ers Sa 25 25 40 27-5 45 40 ja 14-3 50 53-1 |64 
15 25 Ga Ides oe $25. 1 ee. 2. 24 20 41 21:3 33-4 30 ja 11-1 46-1 49 |65 
14 20 20 Bi) 1S 9530S 20 18-5 38-2 21 34-9 30-5 ja 11-1 43-6 48-5 166 
15 BS 7 loot ss. AUS PRGA see oe 22-6 20-5 37-9 21 31-5 25:7 ja 14:3 47-5 50-4 167 
20 OE | Mtn ss allece toss) eRe oe 22-5 25 43 25 33-6 $0) |&, 12:5. .).. . oper 50-7 168 
RISeaMn Ts orcifia\s late. vic\s:|(ole aioe. o's VES SOG IB 345 ni aes 20 21-7 42-8 25 43-6 85 ja 14-3 47-2 50/69 
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Locality 


Dominion (average) 
Nova Scotia (average) 


G—IETUTO OA ere sic eae. aN 
7—P..E.1.—Charlottetown......... 


New Brunswick (average) 


15 SOrele we cide eee ae 
16—St. Hyacinthe............ 
27——St. Jobn's. . ek ae eae 
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24—Belleville................. 
25—Peterborough............. 
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Zi Ori lige erat Gury ee ae 


29—Niagara Falls............. 
30—St. Catharines............ 
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42-—-SArMins. vee oe cee ae 
43—Owen Sound 


44——North Bay... 2. 
45-—Sud bury seescskesen ee ine 
46-—Cobalt. i itacek a. eee 


4(—Timmins.4 he ee 


48—Sault Ste. Marie........... 


Manitoba (average) 


Alberta (average) 


British Columbia (average) 
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1 —-OV OROV:. ok. nae Hae et eee 
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S-—Amerstiiis cus ctetinee sare 
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fer eter ee ccces 


12—Quebecs a asks waa ae 


908 OO Cre 6 6 a0 se 


51—Winnipeg.................. 
62—Brandonse. . . hs... sc k.. 


54—Prince Albert.............. 


§7—Medicine Hat.............. 
58—Drumheller................ 
569—Edmonton................. 
60-—Calgary. isch see 
61—Lethbridge................ 


62-—-Ferniess. 222 ei BL 





Cheese (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 
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Soda biscuits, bulk, 
per lb. 
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Rolled oats, 
per lb. 


6-3 


BO dos 
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Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 
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Tapioca, medium, 
pearl, per lb. 
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Canned Vegetables 





per can. 
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Potatoes Apples 
= oo tk er a ad we 3 b | 
"4 - . ze a4 4 ; 
any SUS aim dees Pee 
oT is Se ae 3 oe = 3 2 os S a oe Ae 
ma ® .; om Ske ® 8. - ae $ oh FS & 
ao) eel (Seal ae tlosa el etl FBR bre alt (es Bs 3:9 pS 
Be ieee Pe VCeea Beal ee les Re a) ide lege loca || BS 
#E. ool S = ly Se eg B O10 a ae aa A 4 
Ma 8S a RR 9 i od) 7 = il: qa | &8 
(aa) S Ay Ay ey ea) ay fou oO SS oO = o 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-8 8-3 1-266 25°8 31-0 21-4 13-5 15-8 19-7 71-7 26-5 62-2 42-3 
11-6 8-2 1-060 21-8 25-8 17-9 13-9 14-7 19-0 68-4 26-8 61-6 40-4 
11-6 8-5 1-092 yd aie ek 2 18-7 14-2 15 20-8 57-5 27-7 OL ON wade aoe. 1 
12-4 9 1-228 DOs 26-7 18 12-8 14-7 18-5 75 25-7 57 38-7 | 2 
11-2 7-6 ‘77 17-4 20 18 15-5 13-7 17-3 62-5 25 69 40 3 
10-9 8-1 +933 21-1 32-5 16-5 13-5 14 19-5 73°5 26-2 64 39-2 | 4 
12 8 1-20 DD tae |i a eee | ek eet 15 15 20 65 O22 O shards raheare 47-5 | 5 
11-6 8-2 1-136 22°1 23-8 18-5 12-4 15-5 18 76°7 23-8 60-7 36°8 | 6 
10:5 7:8 -80 1 aoa Wa We 18 13-2 13-5 16-7 79-5 25-4 60 37°65 | 7 
10-6 8-4 -837 17-8 27-4 20-0 14-7 14-0 18-4 70-9 26-8 62-4 44-7 
11-2 7:5 +821 18-2 27-2 20 13-8 14-7 18 77-5 28-3 OO! Gajenee ae: 8 
10-2 8-3 1-15 19-5 26-2 19-3 14 12-6 17:3 61-2 a5 52-4 40:7 | 9 
10-8 9-7 727 16-8 28-7 20-7 14 13-8 18-3 74 26-2 69-8 43-5 110 
10 8 -65 16af@ cee oe ek 20 17 15 OE Til eee bests. oes. she DT eon e we lates 50 11 
11-0 9-3 1-031 21-5 37:3 20-7 13-5 16-5 17-9 75°8 26-6 69-5 41-4 
12-8 9-5 +887 21-6 47-5 21 15-2 15-8 21:1 80 24 70 39-4 112 
12-2 11 1°155 25-5 By 23 13-9 18-2 19 80 25 73°3 40-7 |13 
10-9 9 968 19-7 43-2 23 13-1 17-3 17-4 76-2 Did 60 41 14. 
12-5 9-3 1-10 YY AM RD Vie & 18-7 13-3 16-9 18 66-7 24 75 39°5 115 
11-2 8-2 961 2022: i ee aie 22-5 13 16 14-5 56-7 25-7 60 40-4 116 
9 9-5 1-125 21-7 30 17-5 DON SFR EAS iw, onsite chugs Seite ates ictsletd SOM Pasecaaoe es 50 ty 
9 8:4 1-122 pF: Tier ae, Gee ae 20 13-8 17-6 17 87-7 33-7 76-7 43 18 
11-3 9-6 922 19-1 37-6 20-6 12-3 15-9 17-6 83-2 24-7 63-8 36-6 119 
10-4 8-8 1-042 19-9 32-5 20 11-5 14-3 LSE TAA | ism rie ae 25 77:5 42 20 
11:9 8-7 1-077 22°8 31-0 21-4 13-5 15-7 20-0 10-7 26-4 59-7 39-1 
11-5 9-4 1-11 22-6 36°9 19 12-6 14-7 20 67-8 27-9 59-4 40-3 /21 
11-2 9-1 1-15 23-7 DO alas (hake eee 12 15-7 LS Te leak at taieiche 26-2 62 41 22 
10-4 8-7 1-06 22-6 35-8 22-5 13-6 15-1 18-8 83 24-4 60 41-9 |23 
11-9 10-1 1-17 25-6 yy) eas ae AAD 14-4 14-7 19-7 76 25-4 59-5 38-1 |24 
12-2 8-1 1-02 19-5 SOIL lace tee 12-8 14-9 20 74-2 27-5 58-3 38°3 |25 
11-5 8-7 878 20 21s Da ene ee 13-8 14-3 19-3 61-5 24-5 54 40-4 126 
10-5 8-8 93 20-5 35 28 12:5 16-6 18-8 75°8 DE 59-2 35-6 127 
11-7 7-9 943 19-5 36-4 20-5 13-7 15 20 74-9 25-7 59-9 38-2 128 
13 7-8 1-139 22-8 BUSY (al ee See ae 13-1 16-7 20-7 65 26-9 75 40-6 |29 
11-9 8-1 1-09 23-2 SOtme lack seine 12 15:5 19-4 68 23-3 52 37-8 |30 
12-3 8-4 868 19-9 29 25 12-6 15-3 19-2 62-5 24 53 36-8 |31 
10-2 8-4 878 ies Os | ese eee 13 15 19 57-5 24-2 55 37-7 132 
10-7 8-7 887 19-2 Sor oy lace sess 14 14-4 19-2 on 24-7 63-3 36-9 133 
12-6 9-1 871 19-7 So Onl sence ne 13-2 15-7 19-7 61-5 27-2 48-5 36°3 134 
11-6 8-9 893 18-1 28 Pd ae 8 12-6 14-3 19-4 59 24-3 59-5 35-8 135 
8-6 8 88 20 OA URUAl ea ate 13-7 15 18-2 67-7 25 55 35 36 
12-6 8-2 1-08 23-1 2S iu. | Mek ce tees 14-3 16-1 20-4 81-7 26-6 75 40-1 137 
11-8 8-5 838 17-6 7p ie ern a tegen 12-3 14-3 19-2 85 26-6 60 36-4 138 
13-3 9-3 894 18-8 2576 leakage sale 14-5 14-6 20 86-7 26-5 66.7 39-8 |39 
10-7 7-4 756 18-1 Perea teas Swe e 14-2 14-9 19-7 77-4 27-2 59-6 37-1 |40 
12-8 7:3 936 18-1 Slee teh ee 13-2 15:7 19-2 65 24-8 60 40 41 
12-2 8-5 90 20 Oo On levee 13-5 16-5 OF Gleave wis D SLD sae cae ae 37-5 142 
12-2 8 1-16 25 Ath G iba etary 13-1 15-8 20-6 68-3 28-7 56 37°8 143 
12-4 8-1 1-15 29-2 27-5 17-7 13-4 16 20-2 66-2 25-8 56-7 40-5 |44 
12-3 10-4 1-42 Fay jo bal ee acoder 23 13-8 17-8 21-5 79-2 29 68-3 42-8 |45 
14 10-1 1:59 38 37-5 23-3 16:3 19 22 80-6 28-6 66 47-1 146 
13 9-2 455 i Ws Seal ee Sd 20-7 13-7 17 21-7 PAS 26-7 50-7 39-3 [47 
10-8 9-2 1-25 27°5 82-5 20 14-5 Woy; 22-3 73°3 28-3 60 41-5 48 
13-1 8-8 1-56 31 32 21-7 13-2 15-3 21°8 69-3 25-7 62-1 42-1 |49 
12-9 8-6 1-57 31-2 38 20-8 13-9 16-3 23-2 65-7 26-4 56:3 40-4 150 
12:3 7-3 1-330 20:on ice soit 20-0 13-3 16-3 20-9 71-8 27-2 60-5 44.1 
12-7 7:5 1-59 29-6 25 20 13-6 16 22-1 70-2 25-3 56 44 51 
11-8 7 1-07 Satay lee, Seay ek 20 12-9 16-6 19-7 73°3 29 65 44-2 |52 
12-5 7:7 1-780 m8 Jes ll ae pe der 24-2 14-1 17-6 22°6 72-7 26-3 64-9 48-2 
12°5 7:5 1-78 BU) eal hes Ae a 22-5 15-1 17-8 23 71-4 26-6 62-2 48 153 
12 8-5 1-88 HIG} al Ie ee 25 13-6 18-5 23-7 70 28 63 50 =—|54 
11:9 7:3 1-74 Bib y aig PS 25 13-3 16-5 22 72-8 25 67-8 48-3 155 
13-7 7:5 1-72 COMER [Siee deel Tee nck: 14-5 17-6 21-7 76°7 25°6 63 46-5 156 
12-8 V1 1-896 36° Buss 8 seen 23-0 13-0 17-0 21-0 72-8 26-5 65-0 49-2 
13-2 6-8 1-90 Hs ah Se ae 25 13-5 17-8 22-5 74:3 27-5 70°7 52-1 [57 
13-2 8 2-37 211 ae Street 25 13-7 19 22-5 77-5 27-5 67-5 50-158 
12-8 6-5 1-40 Dima Ree stars 21-5 11-9 15-8 19-9 68-8 25-4 60-5 48-5 159 
12-5 7-1 2-03 OO Bae | Sits cate 20 13-6 16-8 19-7 73°8 27-3 62-4 48-2 |60 
12-2 7 1-75 PAS Go ee 23-3 12-5 15-7 20:5 69-5 24-7 63-7 47 61 
12-1 7-3 1-998 SSeGult sansa 23-8 13-0 15-5 19-1 71-8 27-0 62-1 48-3 
10-6 7:3 2-15 AS omelet spe se 22-3 15 16 19-5 75 30 69 50 62 
12-4 9 2-12 bORS |. Ae ek 25 13-5 15 20 77-5 80 65 50 63 
10-4 9-1 2-58 Olea ee tosne 25 13-5 15 20 75 25 62-5 50 = |64 
12-2 6 1-45 PA aif | Fe ge 25 12-4 15-4 18 61 26°8 58-4 45-2 |65 
11-6 6 1-57 Dae ah ate ee 20-3 11-7 14-6 17-4 64-9 24 55-6 42-2 166 
12-8 6-6 1-93 Botha Ie ies 24-3 12-5 14:3 17-6 72-1 25-6 61-8 47-2 167 
13-6 7-2 1-83 STEPH Rees dng DOR be, CORE SS 13-7 16-1 |... 20 68-5 27-5 67-2 50 68 
13-2 7-2 2-35 A Tis Bilioe cts cathe 25 11-7 17-5 20 80 26°7 57-5 51-7 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
































Go) 
Sugar 3 a a) 4 
3 Sco imees | ic Mee ig 
2) (8) Bh [eal ie acc eaar ieee ie ore ee gates 
Locality o.  eal ee ee) ee algae! Je oi) ue A | 3g | 
ss | s.J4. .|2o2 ans >. Buch Tal a. ae Se 
23s|/scs| of | 26/85] ot | £5] <b | gs | as | 38 28 
Rsalogal Sa] $a)/S$5a) sx | SB) oh | 8 | sh] se — 4. 
i) Pp oO al oO > wa Ay 2) mM mM < 
cents | cents | cents| cents] cents| cents |cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 9-4) 7-0 | 60-7 | 70-6 | 27-5 15-8 | 3-5 66-5 58-6 12-4 6:3 16-366 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-6 | 7-1) 65-3 | 69-0 | 28-8 13-0 | 3-6 69-3 45-2 13-0 6-8 16-375 
1—Sydney.............. 7-4 | 7-1] 63-3 | 68-7 | 26-8 14-9 | 3-4 69-6 ae 12-6 UOTE Bate an 5 Seah 
2—New Glasgow........ T-Sh | velal 65 72-3 | 30-2 13:5 | 93-2 62-5 39 13-3 Wis? leet eee 
S—-Amherst. Mee csdeees 7-6 | 7-2 | 64:3 | 66-4 | 27-5 Le WEA Ooh sc selects (so aemeeers 12 7 17-50 
4 Ealitax. dees s.cciees 7-1 6-8 | 68-7 | 68 29 13 3-8 74-7 56 13 6:9 16-00 
5—Windsor...cc-.cecss csc 8 7-2 | 65 70 30 11-2 | 3-1 70 42-5 15 7 16-00 
G—PPUrOsbe coe ee. leet 7-9 7-1 | 65-2 | 68-7 | 29-3 12-4] 3-8 69-6 36-5 12-3 6-6 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7 6°5 | 64 63-9 | 26-2 14-2 | 4-1 55:5 39 12-4 6 15°40-16-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-3 | 6-6 | 62-7 | 72-2 | 26-8 12-9} 3-5 66-6 42-8 12-5 6:5 16-375 
8—Moncton............. 8 7-2 | 65 74:3 | 30 13-1 | 3-8 71-2 41-8 13-5 6°3 216-50 ; 
O—St. Johny. sseccedecee 7 6-4 | 65 65-7 | 26-3 12-3 | 3-3 74-2 46 12-2 6-6 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-6 6-9 | 60-8 | 73-6 | 25-8 13-1 | 3 61 40-5 1123 6 16-00 
1i—Bathurst. 2s. -....s's 6-5 | 6 60 75 25 13 4 COs See cee 13 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 7-0] 6-7 | 61-4 | 68-3 | 26-6 14-7 | 3-7 64-1 63-1 11-8 5-8 15-378 
12—QOuebec?=.es vs ace ee 6-8 | 6-5 | 59-8 | 69-6 | 26-5 We7 | vroes 64-1 66 10-1 6-2 |15-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-7 | 7-2 | 61-9 | 70-9 | 26-1 13-7 | 4-5 61-2 70 13-4 6-1 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 61 70 27-9 13°7 | 3-5 59 60 11-2 5-4 115°75-16-25 
15—SorelcRessecrnes tecien 7-2 6-6 | 56 59-4 | 27-6 12:7 | 4-6 65 62-5 12 liso} 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-5 | 6-2 | 60-8 | 68-1 | 26-2 13 3-6 63 63-7 10-8 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
{St JOUN Stic een 7 6-7 | 72-5 | 72-5 | 26-5 16 4-1 70 70 15 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-5 7 63-1 | 71-6 | 26-9 14-5 | 3-6 64 60 12-3 6-4 16-00 
19—Montreal............. 6-5 6-4 | 59-8 | 68-8 | 26-2 15:7 | 3 63-5 60-8 10-7 5-8 16-40 
BOSH Oller ee eetceics | 7-3 if 57-5 | 63-4 | 25-7 15 2-9 67-5 55 10-7 5-7 15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7-3 | 7-0 | 61-8 | 73-0 | 26-5 14-2 | 3-4 67-6 59-7 11-4 6-2 15-900 
ZI—-Ottaway. acces cectee 6-9 6-5 | 62-4 | 71-3 | 26-5 14:5 | 3 79-7 58-3 11-5 6-3 |15°25-15-75 
22—Brockyille... .s.<..-«: 7-5 6-6 | 60 73°7 | 28-5 12:7 | 4 67-5 53-3 11-2 6-7 15-25 
23—Kingston............. 6-8 6-2 | 56-3 | 67-1 | 26-3 12-8 | 3-9 67-8 57-5 11-4 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7-3 | 7-2 | 63-6 | 67-9 | 25-5 14-8 | 3-7 64:3 64 12 6-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-2 6-9 | 63-9 | 72-9 | 25-5 14-1 3:3 65-5 53-9 Ls7 6-2 15-75 
26—Oshawa..-.......008¢ 7-2 6-8 | 66 74 24-8 13-7 | 3-8 65 58 11-2 6-6 |15-50-16-00 
2i— Oriani coe dene 6-8 6-7 | 69 73-4 | 24-2 14-6 | 4-3 72-5 55 11-7 6-6 |16-00-16-50 
28-—TOTONtO. hoe. 6-8 | 6-6 | 58-7] 71 25-3 12-4 | 3-2 68-3 58-8 10 6 15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ eo Waa 63-4 | 77-4 | 26-1 15-4 | 3-4 77-5 65 10-6 6-3 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-7 | 6-7 | 62 73 24-7 12-5 | 3 69-2 56-7 11-6 6-4 |14-00-15-00g 
o1-—Hamilton cesses sc 6-9 | 6-7 | 60-9 | 73-7 | 25-9 11-8 | 3-1 69-6 60-9 10 6-2 15-50 
32—Brantford:..........- 6-9 6-6 | 60°5 | 73-8 | 25-9 12-6 | 3-3 72-8 65 10-3 6 15-00-15-50 
S5-—Galbsete eee eee 7 6-9 | 62-5 | 71-9 | 25 14-2 | 3-1 65 63-6 10 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
Wo4——Gruelplt. os eccctice ctesee 6-7 6-6 | 59-2 | 73 25-8 13-4 | 3-4 73°3 56-7 10-9 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-9 6-9 | 51-1 | 70-7 | 25-4 12-7 | 3-2 68 50 10 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-7 | 7-6 | 65 70-2 | 25 12:5. |) 322 61-2 53-3 10 6 15-50 
37—Stratford............. C4 022" OO doo) IeepEo 13°5 |) 3 78-7 55 10-6 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
38—London.........0...- 7-2 6:9 | 65-8 | 73-9 | 26-4 14-1 3:5 71-1 59 10-8 5-5 16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 7-7 | 65-5 | 72-8 | 26-9 14:3 | 3:6 70:5 71:5 12-3 6-8 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-6 6-6 | 57-5 | 70-3 | 25-6 14 3-3 66-7 68-3 11:5 5-8 15-00 
S1-“WindsSOr y.ncc sc ce siten 6-7 | 6-6 | 60-3 | 74-4 | 25-7 14-4 |] 2-8 60 60 10-8 6 15-50-16-00g 
A ALN AS eee ie seine 7 6:7 | 62-5} 79 26:5 15 3:4 72:5 65 11 8 16-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 71 6-9 | 67-7 | 72-7 | 25-7 13 4 69-2 60 11-2 6 |15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 8-1 7-5 | 69-2 | 72-5 | 27-7 15-8 | 4 70 60 12-6 6 16:50 
Se LOOT Ayan he aia ae 8-2 7-8 | 65-8 | 74-7 | 29-4 18-6 | 3-7 61-4 60 13-3 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt............... 8-7 | 7-7 | 64 74-6 | 32-1 15-4 | 3-7 64 55 14-6 6-8 18-00 
2(—Fimmins cn. .cleeo: 7-2 6-8 | 59 C1 W2sed TDs. 8! | bee tee LVI i | NA = 2 a 12-5 5-2 |18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-71 7-7 | 60 76:7 | 25 16 3°5 56-7 65 14-3 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-8 7-3 | 52-1 | 72-1 | 30-8 1427 li3 62-5 63-3 11-7 7-6 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... WON mee OL 75 29-5 15:3 | 2-9 66 60 12-1 6-3 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-6 | 7-4 | 56-8 | 66-1 | 28-9 14-5 | 3-1 55-8 58-7 12-2 6-5 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 8 7-7 | 56-9 | 67-1 | 28-6 14-4 | 3-1 52-8 59 11-4 7-8 19-50 
52—Brandon..... some 7-2 7-1 | 56-7 | 65 29-2 14-6 | 3-1 58-7 58-3 13 5-2 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-8 | 7:5 | 56-9 | 72-4 | 29-4 20:9 | 3-2 65-7 62-8 14-4 6-2 23-625 
53 —"Regind hee aeceree 7-81 7-7 | 59 73-5 | 28-6 | a19-5 |] 3 68-3 60 15 6-6 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-9 (7 | 51 75 31 a21-2 | 3-4 65 60 15 G20 ore eee we 
65—Saskatoon, »../s4cceee 7-5 7-1 | 56-4 | 72-3 | 29-3 | a21-8 | 3-2 59-3 61 12-5 5-1 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8 7-6 | 61 68-6 | 28-7 | a21-2 |] 3 70 70 15 GrS! |). ceiteieb ss 
Alberta (average).......... 8-3 | 7-5 | 56-1 | 67-0 | 29-8 19-2 | 3-4 67-7 61-8 14-4 Gi. | haere ee. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-5 | 7-5 | 57-1 | 67-8 | 29-1 | a20-3 | 3-5 73:3 74 15:5 6-1 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-5 | 8-5 | 50 67-5 | 32-5 | a22-5 | 3-9 70 60 15 6-5: |... ye ombew 40 
59—Edmonton........... 8-1 7-5 | 58 65-7 | 28-9 | al7-5 | 3-2 68-3 57-5 14 CSN . ct eR boone 
60—Calgary.............. 8 7-6 | 62-7 | 66-9 | 30-1 | al16-9 | 3-3 62-1 60 13-2 62D: [achigemes oo. 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-3 6-5 | 52-5 | 66-9 | 28-5 | al8-7] 3-2 65 57:5 14-5 Bind! |. oh Gee eae 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4 | 7-0 | 56-9 | 67-8 | 29-2 22°9 | 3-7 66-9 62-4 13-8 628) [2 fede. 
G2—SH Orient wenn ee 8-5 | 7-8 | 61 65-5 | 28 al6-9 | 3-4 75 60 . 13-1 GoD; « peeeaee ates 
68—Nelson............... 7-9 | 7-4 1 60 72-5 | 30 a26 3-8 63-7 66-7 15-6 GID ous eee as es 
O4— Frail eee ok ee 7-7 | 7:3 | 58-7 | 71-7 | 27-5 | a27-5 |- 3-5 72:5 60 15 ese Cae Sey Sacets 
65—New Westminster....| 6:9 | 6-7 | 57 68-5 | 29-4 | a20 4-3 61-2 70 13-5 G25) |c sae ae 
66—Vancouver........... 6-6 | 6-3 | 54-2 | 63-9 | 27-6 | a22 3 66-4 47-7 
6(—Victoriavsseco see. if 6-5 | 56-9 | 65-4 | 30 a20-9 | 3:3 66-2 60 
68—Nanaimo............. 161 6-5 | 57-5 | 62-5 | 30 a25 4-4 62-5 65 
69—Prince Rupert........| 7-5 | 7-3 | 50 72-5 | 31-2 | a25 3°5 67°5 70 
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_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1929 
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eiters Sheets suas 12-00 
POSOO0F i oes tes 51 CLD U0 |. Ses ean c10-50 
13-50-14-50 |14.00- 16. 00/16- Obes: 00 10.00- fa. 00}12-00-13-00 
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10°25-13-00 |14.00-15.00)~ §©20-00 fo... ool eecl. cote ees 
LEO0=12200Ni cece ye oe C20 OO. eee c18-00 
211-50 ce & ¢22-00 
12-30-13 004%... cee et  LGs00 1. nae 10-00 
11-00 9-00 
Bt erae a oheone. 9-00 
TS2a0M A liee oe. . a CLOOO=NTE25 Gas te tee c10-50-15-00 
11-00-12-00 c12-00-15-00 
1G OO Noe gts ec 12-00 
LOROOM Race. Ses | BRST oEF |! pe 9-75 
13-50 11-50 
13-50 9-50 
16- i ct ot EY | a ea 10-125 
Lor DOME tes. .\| ARR A. fd F. 11-50 
16: SOLE 30 8-75 
17-500 10-375 
DAE VORe citadel 10-00-12-00 
20-00 6-50 
17-00-20-00 10-00 
DG COLO fee. ree nt Chests LOSO0E Sins ak. hee c14-00 
DS SC DOM ee. tas callint an eh lbaree ate 11-000 
g£ 
AT Yd espe tas Sistas Mele melee Gttakic oe cele eaeee aa 12-00 
16-00 8-00 
{10-50 13-00 
12-130 10-417 
ARNO Bs REIAEVG) les ACEI] Ieee Fear eet 16-00 
12-80-15-50 12-50 
14-50 11-00 
11-50 5-50 
11-50 7-50 
9-00 10-00 


Higher price for petroleum coke. 








ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


ee Oe ee ee a a ed 


f. Petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining bo 








eae Oe" 
; mee 
2 » (BS| «as 
. S |8>| pHS ad 
cae  laga| Sess 
828 | @ |$3) fesse 
‘> a Qro-n 
Esy aq iISbl B5°8s% 
=e 8 jaal gages 
= 0 le 1a 
$ c. Cc. $ 
9-654 | 31-1 [11-4 27-833 
6-375 | 33-3 [12-3 22-417 
Bei ete. ae 33-35/12 |16-00-20-00 
c6-00 32 10 20-00 
6-00 32 15 |10-00-15-00 
8-50 35 |10 1|30-00-40-00 
Sa ME Bote oe 35 15 |20-00-30-00 
5-00 32 12 |{20-00-28-00 
c7-50 30 15 |20-00-26-00 
se 31-3 {11-8 27-000 
g32-35]12 |30-00-45-00 
8-00-9-00 30-33]10 |20-00-35-00 
c4-80-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 
Nae ae ee 30 12 18-00 
10-766 | 29-3 {10-2 23°333 
ce12-00 30 10 |27-00-35-00 
c8-13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 
16-00 27-28] 9 |18-00-20-00 
c10-00 380 8-3]}14-00-15-00 
Ee mani sion, Sh 26 9-6/18-00-22-00 
9-00 26-28/10 |23-00-33-00 
c6-00 30 15 15-00 
c16-00 35 10 |25-00-40-00 
c9-00 28 10 |22-00-30-00 
11-217 | 29-1 |10-5 29-286 
7°50 30 13 |25-00-35-00 
He a 30 10 |18-00-20-00 
c15-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 
11-00 25 10 |25-00-30-00 
7-00 33 10 |20-00-' 5-00 
7-00 28-30] 9-6125-00-40-00 
c7-72 30 10 {18-00-25-00 
13-00 30 8-3 |25-00-40-00 
g 230 10 }25-00-30-00 
z {228 {10 |30-00-35-00 
12-50 25 9 }25-00-35-00 
c8-348 28 10 |25-00-35-00 
e12-00 27 10 25-00 
haetss & Poste 2f 10 |24-00-30-00 
aA heteha echesane 26-30] 8-3135-00-40-00 
Shae SAG Si 27 10 |28-00-35-00 
Pee ot es 26 9 |28-00-42-00 
e11-25 24-25]13 |{30-00-45-00 
e21-33 25 15 |20-00-30-00 
c9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 
ce & g18-00 |g30 10 |40-00-50-00 
10-00 30 10 |28-00-35-00 
9-00 30 9-7}15-00-25-00 
SPR Chee 35 11-8/30-00-35-00 
e12-75 30 13 n 
heehee Ns tts 27-30)15 22-00 
ES, A oe 35 8 p 
c6:50 380 10 |25-00-30-00 
Dh doh 35 10 |25-00-40-00 
Bei See 30 10 }25-00-40-00 
se IMO ee oe 32-5 |14-0 35-000 
9-00 30 13 |35-00-50-00 
ee Ee aens 35 15 |25-00-30-00 
12-333 | 35-0 |12-9 35-000 
13-00 35 15 |80-00-50-00 
eye ee 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 
10-00 35 10 |30-00-40-00 
c14-00 85 15 35-00 
SA Or ea 32-1 {12-1 30-000 
g g |11-7 25-00 
Sa eiew sigh 35 15 r 
7-00 35 12 35-00 
ae ie SAR 28-5 |10 |25-00-35-00 
AGE ice, Tee 30 12 30-00 
5-398 |j36-0 {13-0 26-438 
5-00 hae 15 20-00 
c7-50 12-5}22-00-31-00 
a. Se 37-5 12 |30-00-35-00 
eet er ae 35 13 |18-00-22-00 
4-50 40 9 29-00 
4-49 27 14 |20-00-25-00 
5-50 35 13 -3}22-00-30-v0 
REELS ES 35 15 |30-00-40-00 





g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 









Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


15-00-17-00 
19-250 


ee) 


12-00-20-00 
16-00-18 -00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-13-00 
15-00-23-00 
10-00 
16-00-25-00 


20- 00-25. 00 
12-00-16-00 
15-00-20-00 
20-00-25-00 
15-00-25 -00 
20-00-30-00 
13-00-18-00 
20-00-25-00 
18-00-23 -00 
20-00-25-00 
18-00-25-00 
15-00-25-00 
16-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-25-00 
19-00-25-00 
17-00-30-00 
15-00-20-00 
20-00-25 -00 
30-00-85 -00 
20-00-30 -00 
12-00-20-00 
18 -00-20-00 

25-00 

14-00 
25-00-35 -00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-30-00 


18-00-20-00 
23-750 
30-00 
15- 00-25-00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00 
21-750 
18 -00-20-00 


20- 00-25. 00 
20 -00-25-00 
12- 00-18- 00 


18 - 00-22-00 
20- 00-30-00 


i. Poplar, etc. j. 
mpany houses $20. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 











Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925'| April] April | April} Mar. | April 
com- 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 

All commodities......... 502 64-0} 127-4} 155-9} 110-0} 97-3) 98-0} 99-4] 102-6) 101-2} 97-5) 98-3} 96-1) 94-1 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1] 127-9] 167-0} 103-5} 86-2) 83-7) 89-2] 100-6] 103-8} 96-8] 101-6) 88-9) 86-9 

II. Animals and their 
Products.) eugiec sie: 74 70-9) 127-1) 145-1] 109-6] 96-0} 95-0] 91-8] 100-3) 100-7] 102-1} 104-3} 109-8} 108-6 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products... 60 58-2] 157-1] 176-6] 96-0} 101-7] 116-9} 117-9} 112-5] 100-7) 92-4) 93-5) 92-8] 92-4 

IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper... 44 63-9| 89-1} 154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 113-0) 105-9} 101-6) 100-3} 98-1] 98-9} 94-8) 94-6 

V. Iron and its Pro- 
Gucts he ser esa ae 39 68-9} 156-7| 168-4] 128-0} 104-6] 115-8} 111-0) 104-5} 100-7} 97-3) 94-0) 93-4) 93-6 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals Y 

and their Products 15 98-4] 141-9] 135-5} 97-0) 97-3) 95-3] 94-8) 103-9} 98-5} 92-6} 88-7) 101-5) 98-7 

VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products. 73 56-8} 82-3] 112-2) 116-6] 107-0] 104-4] 104-1] 100-3) 98-7) 98-6} 93-5] 93-0} 92-4 

VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products...... 73 63-4] 118-7! 141-5) 117-0] 105-4] 104-4] 102-5) 99-6] 99-4) 98-1] 95-4) 94-5) 94-9 





(Continued from page 543) 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 


modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 


Jarge quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarily, the relative 
proportions of expenditure on the various classes 
of foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price. of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 


for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations reprecented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the: increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and tuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


4 
Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
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page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the abovemen- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 106-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85:6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board cf Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1926,is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112*5; 1917, ‘118-9: 1918; 
114:0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163°2; 1923, 163-0; 1924 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-] Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 
Dees 19i42 5 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 1382 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 61919 5. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Marse10210 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar: 1926... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Janey 19275. 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Heb. 19277. 5 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mariel 92 7igs ce 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April l927 ae. 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 19272, 4. 150 158 156 155 166 156 
INOwer L027 1s 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. e192 io: 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July, 19285, - 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan, 1929-2. . 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Heb. 19297... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 ibe 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 


183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107:5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99:4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward slightly higher 
levels, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 35 cents per pound in March to 35:4 cents 
in April, round steak from 30 cents per pound 
in March to 30-1 cents in April, and shoulder 
roast from 21-8 cents per pound in March to 
21-9 cents in April. Veal was down in the 
average from 24°9 cents per pound in March 
to 24-3 cents in April. Mutton was also lower, 
averaging 30°1 cents per pound in April, as 
compared with 30°5 cents in March. Both 
fresh and salt pork advanced, the former from 
an average of 28 cents per pound to 29 cents, 
and the latter from 26°5 cents per pound ‘to 
26°6 cents. Bacon was slightly lower, averag- 
ing 87°6 cents per pound. In fresh fish cod 
steak and halibut were lower, while white fish 
was slightly higher. Lard was somewhat lower, 
averaging 22-1 cents per pound. 

Eggs were substantially lower in practically 
all localities, fresh averaging 40°3 cents per 
dozen in April, as compared with 51°3 cents 
in March, and cooking averaging 34:9 cents 
per dozen in April, as compared with 44:7 
cents In March. Milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 12°5 cents per quart. Dairy 
butter was slightly lower at 44°3 cents per 
pound, while creamery was unchanged at an 
average price of 49 cents per pound. 

Bread, flour and soda biscuits were steady. 
Rice was slightly higher at an average price 
of 10:5 cents per pound. ‘Canned corn was 
down from an average price of 16°2 cents per 
tin to 15-9 cents. Beans were slightly higher 
at an average price of 11-8 cents per pound. 
Onions were up from 7-8 cents per pound in 
March to 8-3 cents in April. Potatoes aver- 
aged $1.27 per ninety pounds in April as com- 
pared with $1.31 in March. Evaporated apples 
advanced in the average from 21-2 cents per 
pound to 21:4 cents. Granulated sugar was 
slightly lower at an average price of 7-4 cents 
per pound in April, as compared with 7°5 cents 
in March. Anthracite coal and coke were 
practically unchanged, the former at an average 
price of $16.37 per ton and the latter at 
$13 per ton. No changes were reported in 
rent. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Grain prices were again lower, No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaging $1°227 per bushel, 
as compared with $1:269 in March. The high 
price for the month was $1.26 reached on the 
13th and the low $1.194 toward the end of the 
month. The favourable reports as to the 
progress of the winter wheat crop, improved 
conditions for seeding in the Canadian west, 
together with reports of large shipments of 
Argentine wheat and of the accumulation of 
wheat at shipping points were said to be the 
factors contributing to lower prices. Coarse 
grains followed the trend in wheat, western 
barley at Winnipeg being down from 74°8 cents 
per bushel to 71°6 cents; western oats from 
64-2 cents per bushel to 57-7 cents, rye from 
$1.09 per bushel to 99°8 cents and flax from 
$2.07% per bushel to $2.02. American corn at 
Toronto was down from $1.094 per bushel to 
$1.03. Milled products were also lower, flour 
at Toronto being down from $7.60 per barrel 
to $7.36, oatmeal from $4.24 per bag to $4.18, 
bran from $33.62 per ton to $30.16, and shorts 
from $35.09 per ton to $30.16. Oranges at 
Toronto rose from $4.84 per case to $4.94, 
while bananas declined from 6-6% cents per 
pound to 5-53 cents. Manitoba potatoes at 
Winnipeg fell from $1.35 per hundred pounds 
to $1.28 and Nova Scotia grades at Halifax 
from 90 cents per bag to 65 cents. Santos 
coffee at Toronto advanced slightly to 30 cents 
per pound. Raw rubber at New York declined 
from 24°4 cents per pound to 21:2 cents. Tur- 
pentine was down from 903 cents per gallon 
to 853 cents. Rosin declined from $12.25 per 
barrel to $11.90. Linseed oil was 4 cents per 
gallon lower at 80 cents. Hay at Toronto rose 
from $14-15.50 per ton to $15-16.50. In live- 
stock good steers at Toronto rose from $9.40 
per hundred pounds to $10.18 and at Winnipeg 
from $8.62 per hundred pounds to $9.56. 
Calves at Toronto were down from $15.97 per 
hundred pounds to $14.68 and at Winnipeg 
from $12.48 per hundred pounds to $12.02. 
Hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.79 per 
hundred pounds to $12.73 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.97 per hundred pounds to $11.82. 
Meats followed the trend in livestock, beef 
at Winnipeg advancing from 18 cents per 
pound to 18% cents and best hogs at Toronto 
from 174 cents per pound to 193 cents. Lard 
at Toronto rose from 153 cents per pound to 
16 cents. Eggs were substantially lower, fresh 
at Montreal declining from 45-3 cents per 


dozen to 34-3 cents and at Toronto from 41-5 


cents per dozen to 32. cents. Raw cotton at New 
York was down from an average price of 21-2 
cents per pound in March to 20:3 cents in April. 
Several grades of raw silk at New York de- 
clined, extra being down from $5.10 per pound 
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to $5. Wool at Toronto declined 2 to 3 
cents per pound. Jute at Montreal was down 
from $9.54 per hundred pounds to $9.05. 
Foundry pig iron advanced from $23.10 per 
ton to $24.10. The non-ferrous metal markets 
were weak, copper declining from $22.90 per 
hundred pounds to $21.60; copper sheets from 
32% cents per pound to 283 cents; copper wire 
from 25; cents per pound to 243 cents; tin 


ingots from 51 cents per pound to 471 cents; 
lead from $7.17 per hundred pounds to $7.08; 
and zinc from $7.37 per hundred pounds to 
$7.23. American anthracite coal at Toronto 
fell from $13.52 per ton to $12.92. Gasoline 
at Montreal was down from 204 cents per 
gallon to 193 cents and at Vancouver from 22 
cents per gallon to 20 cents. White lead was 
up from $10.68 per cwt. to $11.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 


‘The index numbers of retail prices are from 


official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base of 1913—= 100, was 
140-1 for March, an advance of 1:2 per cent 
over February. Food advanced one per cent 
due to rises in meat and fish and “ other foods,” 
while cereals declined slightly. Industrial 
materials rose 1:5 per cent, showing advances 
in iron and steel, other metals and minerals 
and cotton, while other textiles and miscel- 
laneous commodities declined. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
of 1927100, was 96-1 at the end of March, 
an advance of 0°5 per cent over the previous 
month. Both cereals and meat and other foods 
fell, due chiefly to falls in the prices of mutton, 
potatoes and wheat. ‘Textiles showed an ad- 
vance due to a rise in cotton prices, partly 
counteracted by a decline in wool. Minerals 
also advanced due to advances in coal and an 
advance of nearly 35 per cent in copper. Of 
the miscellaneous products, advances in petrol 
and petroleum were offset by declines in rub- 
ber, creosote and leather. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 = 
100, was 120-5 at the end of March, an ad- 
vance of 0°3 per cent over the previous month. 
This rise is accounted for by the sharp advance 
in copper and lead. All three of the food 
groups fell, partly due to seasonal declines in 
butter and potatoes. Textiles declined slightly 
and sundries advanced one per cent due to 
increases in timber and petroleum. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 162 at the beginning of April, a decline 
of 2-4 per cent for the month. This was 
due to a decline of 4:5 per cent in the food 


group due to seasonal declines in foods, chiefly 
eggs, butter and milk. Other groups were un- 
changed from the previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 653 for March, a rise of 0-2 per cent 
over February. The food group as a whole 
was practically unchanged, advances in vege- 
table foods being offset by declines in animal 
and miscellaneous foods. Industrial materials 
advanced slightly, a considerable rise in min- 
erals and metals being counteracted by a fall 
in textiles and miscellaneous products. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914 = 
100, was 547 for the first quarter of 1929, an 
increase of 3 per cent over the previous quar- 
ter. All groups with the exception of rent 
showed advances. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
= 100, was 139-6 for March, an advance of 0°2 
per cent over the February level. Agricultural 
products declined 0-1 per cent due to a sharp 
decline in animal foods; provisions advanced 
2-5 per cent; raw material and semi-manufac- 
tured goods advanced 0.5 per cent due to an 


increase of 11.5 per cent in metals other than 


iron; manufactured goods declined 0.1 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livine—tThe official index number 
on the base 1913-1914= 100, was 156-5 for 
March, an advance of 1:4 per cent over Febru- 
ary. Food rose 2°3 per cent, heat and light 
0-5 per cent, clothing 0-1 per cent, while rent 
and sundries were unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 498-86 for March, an advance 
of 0-1 per cent over February. Foods rose 
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slightly owing to a considerable increase in 
vegetable foods, which was offset by an almost 
equal decline in animal foods. Industrial 
materials also showed a small increase; there 
were no marked changes in any particular 
groups. 


United States 


Wuotesate Pricss—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 97°5 for March, an increase 
of 0:8 per cent over February. Farm products 
advanced 1-8 per cent due to higher prices for 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and cotton. 
Among foods, increases in meats were offset 
by decreases in the prices of butter and flour. 
Metals advanced nearly two per cent due 
chiefly to a marked increase in copper, lead 
and zinc. Other groups showed only small 
variations. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 147-5 for April, a decline of 
0-5 per cent from March. Food products and 
miscellaneous commodities declined, while 





other groups showed only slight variations from 
March. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $12-6765 at 
May 1, a decline of 1-5 per cent from the 
previous month owing chiefly to a decline in 
non-ferrous metals (particularly copper), raw 
textiles and rubber. Four groups advanced: 
provisions, fruits, hides and leather and naval 
stores, and eight groups declined: metals, tex- 


tiles, miscellaneous products, oils, breadstuffs, 


live-stock, coal and coke and building ma- 
terials. | 

Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on. the 
base July, 1914—= 100, was 159-8 for March, a 
decline of 0°7 per cent. The decline extended 
to all groups with the exception of housing 
which was slightly higher. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 160°0 for March 
as compared with 159-0 for February. Food, 
clothing and fuel and light all advanced while 
shelter and sundries were unchanged. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1929 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., which 
were recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the first quarter of 1929, was 311, there 
being 126 in January, 75 in February and 110 
in March. In the first quarter of 1928, 321 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report it 
is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the acci- 
dents and fatal industrial diseases under the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1928, to be found on page 562, 
contains 27 fatalities. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada and certain 
other official sources; and from the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour Gazerre. Information as 
to accidents is also secured from newspapers. 


Fatalities by Industrial Groups 


Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurred as follows: agriculture, 15; log- 
ging, 57; fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 46; manufac- 
turing, 38; construction, 46; transportation and 
public utilities, 76; trade, 11; service, 15. 


Of the mining accidents 23 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 15 in “coal mining,” 6 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying,” © 
and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in the group “vegetable foods, drink and to- 
bacco,” 4 in “ textiles and clothing,” 13 in “saw 
and planing mill products,” 5 in “wood pro- 
ducts,” 2 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
9 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” 2 in “chemical and 
allied products,” and 1 in “ miscellaneous pro- 
ducts.” 

In construction there were 30 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 4 in “railway,” 6 
in “highway and bridge,’ and 6 in “ miscel- 
laneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 54 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 3 in “ water 
transportation,” 9 in “local transportation,” 2 
in “storage,” 5 in “electricity and gas,” and 
1 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

There were 15 fatalities in service, of which 
7 were in “ public administration,” 2 in “ laun- 
dering, dyeing and cleaning,” 3 in “custom 
and “repair,” 2 in “personal and domestic” 
and 1 in “ professional.” . 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 6 in “ retail.” 
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Disasters 


The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on March 20, when 
seven members of the train crews, and five or 
more passengers, were killed in a collision of 
two express trains at Drocourt, near Parry 
Sound, Ontario. The coroner’s jury in their 
verdict held that the collision was due to the 
neglect of one of the train crews in running 
past the meeting place where they had orders 
to stop, and three members of this crew were 
committed for trial for manslaughter. 

On January 19 three members of a train 
crew were killed when their train was derailed 
owing to a washout near Belleville, Ontario. 
A buckled rail causing the derailment of a 
train at Moore's Siding, Ontario, resulted in 
three fatalities to the crew. 

Two trainmen were killed in a collision of 
two trains at Lauretta, British Columbia, on 
January 27 and two members of another train 
erew were killed in a similar accident near 
Calgary, Alberta., on the same date. Two 
members of another train crew were killed near 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, on January 28, 
when their engine went over a bridge into a 
ravine, and two of another crew were killed 


when their train was derailed on March 8, at 
Deschambault, Quebec. 

Three mining prospectors perished at Woman 
Lake, Ontario, when they were trapped in a 
burning cabin. Another two miners were 
killed in an explosion at Stewart, British Co- 
lumbia, caused by drilling into a missed hole. 
Two oil well drillers near Calgary, Alberta, 
were killed when struck by drill rods which 
were forced up by a terrific flow of gas in the 
well on March 31. 


Two labourers engaged in building construc- 
tion at Brockville, Ontario, were killed when 
they fell down a shaft when a beam supporting 
a freight hoist on which they were working 
gave way On January 28. Two men were 
killed in Toronto, Ontario, on February 18, 
when a scaffolding collapsed. 

Two fishermen were drowned off Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, from a dory on March 16, when 
they were setting trawls, and two sailors were 
drowned near the same locality when their 
schooner sank after a collision. 

Two boatmen were drowned near South Slo- 
can, British Columbia, on February 23, when 
their boat drifted into rough water after their 
engine stalled. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 

















OF 1929 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
STocK RAISING— 
Harmertee mn acne Near Prescott, Ont.....:.... Jan 1 61 |Fell from windmill. 
Harmer weds. welt eons Samsonton Dist., Alta...... coon td 61 injared y when his wagon overturned. Died 
an. 17. 
Bannrerate +. toaa's Abee, Altay it kes dessa ives. ae Og 47 |Cut on Dead by buzz saw when clothing became 
caught. 
Warnrenensrasiese stent Near Okotocks, Alta........ eae a 60 |Clothing caught in clutch of gasoline engine. 
Parinter ys cds. 5 eee Near Sussex, N.B........... Hite! ob OF pal ed hae Pape Burned when clothing became ignited while 
fixing lamp. 
Harnrerg: sauce techs Moose Creek Dist., Sask...} “ 18 65 |Frozen. 
Farmer...... .|Three Poteaux, Que......... ns es: 45 |Struck on temple by piece of iron from wood 
cutting machine. 
MATIMELS 2 eee so AR Wetaskiwin, Alta........... About 
NEW ee et a OP eee nee Cut on chest by a saw which flew off shaft. 
Died Mar. 17. 
Parwver sic cec. 5 cee APASEIZ ISH ma! Gas, BE. About 
Mar. 8 55 ee from wagon when horses bolted. Died 
ar. 15. 
IPATINETICS Wee ek ots se PietonCountys Nosed. cei «) 10 28 |Gored by bull. 
Warmsbandsar asics! Near Pembroke, Ont........ SnD AS, iter ee Kicked by horse. Died Mar. 15. 
Farmer’s son.......... Garth byti@uer futeitilok vs os About 
Mar. 20 16 |Blood poisoning from pitchfork piercing eye. 
Died Mar. 22. 
BAPRIOrs 2 isstac tee Harl-Grey- Sask. tascees. 20. About 
Mar v2 EA ats ts oct Fell from ladder following heart attack and 
broke neck. 
Indian reserve man....|Near Brantford, Ont........ s ) 24 67 |Fell from thresher and broke neck. 
Marmvericcares's 5c cseten.s Wetaskiwin, Alta........... About 
Mar. 28 28 |Burned from explosion by starting fire with 
kerosene. 
Logainc— 
Mogeers. sates). tvs whee Bethune Camp 2, Ont....... Jan-§ #2 21 |Struck on head by falling limb. Died of septic 
cemia Mar. 9, 
Ma bourer viet es ese. Mile 67, Westgate, Man..... iy 5 30 ence Dy falling tree. Internal injuries. Died 
an. 13. 
Wa DOUTOL: s...s.c8eehieer Great Falls, Man............ “* 5 26 Siig by falling tree, fracturing skull. Died 
an. 6. 
I WIVOR ce sveheiete omc: Cannon Creek, Alta......... es 5 22 ‘Struck by tree. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Continued 








Trade or Industry 


Logcine—Con. 
Choreiboy .heee 
TWOSPEry Wine aeee ee 
IBALNMAM ney. & sen eee re 


Togeerse. 6. Ue eae 


HOokmantss.o cae hee 


AME Scat: ice) ee toe 
PRGAMBtCE ee naan se 
Weoggergsc veneers ee 


IGQCCT. as eee See 


PAPIVEL 0. on see 
BuckerWuur. ven monte 
Manager of logging 


CAnipee se wee. ie 


allerk stieene. Beane. 


lB o}sasx2) ewe ar. RATA ya SE 
Rig rere Avie ee 


Forest engineer for lum- 
ber manufacturers... 


TOS ZELA AS. eee aes 
HW armensc aces rane « 


secre rete nee 


Superintendent......... 
armier ene nee oe 














Locality Date 
Near Madawaska, Ont......| “ 6 
Campbell River, B.C....... o él 
Mile 198, A.O.Ri; Ont.:...., he 
Township of Regan, Ont....| “ 8 
Lumley ps Cuayte ene 10 
Near Nanaimo, B.C........ are ik! 
Near Fort Coulonge, Que...| “ = 11 
Port Menier, Que............ tpl 
Lake Scotia, Ont............ G ws 
Near Ladysmith, B.C...... Biles 
Sutton: Que..u2). 6.2% sh sae eo 
Steelhead, B.C... peanevineee Ae hd 
Grand’Mere, Que........... i” 16 
Kapuskasing, Ont........... ods 
Lake Cowichan, B.C........ oe? 
Nipawin, Sais... i seccurne About 
Jan. 25 
Greenwood, B.C.sish. 4 acc ee Pe) 
Near Ste. Christine, Que....| “ 26 
Blanders; Ont... cherries: ar 28 
% 
Near Kitchener, Ont........ ee ee 
Stinson Township, Ont...... Fae 
Steivianney,Que eae nee ot Mi! 
Near Woodstock, Ont....... wen ee 
Stupart, Ont sc6)., ieee “30 
Near Meaford, Ont.......... re 130 
Near Cartier, Ont........... epee ch 
Chemainus..5: Oc eeeeee ee Feb. -1 
PossmilliOnt: - ee. tear oeeee ve 2 
Middlebro, Man............. 4 
Patapedia River, Que....... 2 5 
Scott Cove, B:C.0.......... 4 5 
White River, Ont!.41..2.. ie 8 
Penetang, "Ont! , eee oy 
Vallican,; BIOs: #0 ee pel pal 
Collins Inlet; Onturens en ae: en me 
Near Killarney, Ont........ About 
Feb. 22 
Cain’s River, N.B.......... mt pede 
Spurfield, Alta... .1.00seae Mar. 2 
Pitf lake, BiG MWh ).25- Sot ae 
Wlerieyf Qe. Vie eae oe ee 5 
Chemainus,: BC lwnuiiea «V8 
West Arrow Park, B.C...... Ss 8 
Black Rock, Kings Co., 

i I, ee, AL 5 are | 
Near Shebandowan, Ont....} “ 11 
HnelewoodtiBiOwl sve... oe 
Britton River Camp, B.C..| About 

Mar. 12 
Marvyo, 1B Cx eee ees tlk Sil) 
PriceiQuetie.Ge.. 2a Se 
Wintield’ BUG)... seiner : 14 
Near North Bay, Ont....... 4 
Near Chicoutimi, Que...... About 

Mar. 17 
Near Powell River, B.C....| “ 19 
Cowichan Lake, B.C........| “ 25 





Age 


er 


coerce eeoes 


a ey 


a 


ee eecersoe 


coor eet eoe 


eee ee weere 


eer ce recess 
ee 


eee ee eeees 


sere core ee 


ee 


3 |Struck by falling tree. 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell through ice and drowned. 
Killed in logging accident. 


0 |Fell under horses in stable and trampled on. 


Jammed between two logs on skids when swamp 
hook loosened. Fractured skull and neck. 

Killed in logging accident. 

Struck by sky-line which broke his back. 

Struck by limb of tree. 

Burned arm. Died Feb. 7. 


Team went through ice. 
them out. Died Jan. 24. 
Head crushed between log and railroad car. 


Got feet frozen getting 


Struck on head by falling branch of tree. 
Struck by falling tree. Broken neck. 
Internal injuries from lifting log. Died Jan. 17. 


Knocked under sleigh by log which fell off load 
and struck him. Fractured skull. Died 
Jan. 19. 

Struck on head by log while loading logs on 
flat car. 


Sleigh load of logs upset on him. 

Tree fell on him. 

Fell from load of logs and sleigh ran over his neck. 

While loading logs on sleigh, log rolled off striking 
him inabdomen. Died Mar. 3 

Shot by hunter while working in bush. 

Log struck his leg while piling logs. 
Died Feb. 11. 


Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed under logs while unloading logs. 

Tree fell on him. Died Jan. 30. 

Log fell on him while loading logs. 
Died Feb. 1. 

Head crushed between two logs. : 

Caught among rolling logs on rollway. Died 
Feb. 14 following operation. 


Infection. 


Broken leg. 


Crushed by log while loading logs from skids. 

Tree stump fell on his head from wagon. 

Struck by limb. Fractured skull. Died Feb. 6. 

Crushed when sleigh broke loose from tractor 
on hill. 

Cut his heel while cutting logs. 

Cut hand—poison. 


Fractured skull. 


Struck on head by falling tree. 
Embolism following fracture of leg in lumber 


camp. 

Struck by log in lumber mill. 

Spar tree on which he was working collapsed 
and he fell 120 feet. 


Accidentally shot while cleaning revolver. 
Crushed by log. 
Struck by falling tree. 


Struck by falling tree. 


Crushed by falling tree. 
Struck by tree. 


Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck on head by flying cable. 

Crushed by log while loading logs. 

Struck by tree. , 
Struck on head by gin pole of loading machine. 


Tree fell on him. 
Struck by branch. 
Back broken in logging accident. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
SRTAN NCE ee. cee oe . renter es Bowmanton Dist., Alta..... Jan. 6 
Fasnermaner. st .ec: coe - hoa of Prince Rupert,} Feb. 19 
Trapperes..« sencnoewee Cattle Head alo beter. Sa 23 
Bishermaneacenee os: Off Munenburg, NCS a5s-o a. Mar. 16 
Hishermanes.. ee 
DAllOr eee ee eee } Off Lunenburg, N.S.........| “ 22 
Salone tiene oes. as 
Mininc, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUAR RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Shattimant sae INOranday Ques ..ceoseeone Jan. 3 
Drillers: seer ee BragdleyseOnttecs.. cca e 3 
Shaftitim bermani-: (Pp rood ,Ont ee seen ea s 5 
Minories etre. Britannia Mines, B.C........ Seay Ail 
Miner ye eRe hte? Montauban les Mines, Que...| “ 12 
IMeckimant a eee ae South Porcupine, Ont....... Soh. G19 
Minerectee eee Red thake Ont eke Aa 
Mianerier street: Salmo, B.C.. ee | ee ok 
Minereresrn a see Frood Mine, One re Feb. 10 
INGO Lert econ ae Stewart, B. Cc steak card i ae le Heb te 
Miner te ete sae 
IBTOSPEC LORS «coinage 
HeTOSHeCtOIn acc soe Woman Lake Portage, Ont..} “ 11 
Rrospector’-....>.cr 
IDs gilt c Peer ee Creighton Mine, Ont........ cory 13 
Miner. comes sete Near Cobalt, Onti.iy2 3... SOT S16 
Pipette sy eccere Kirkland Lake, Ont......... <o) -23 
VEE) Gy, on vie an eT ee Britannia ws Ceeeece. chic cae 28 
IMM Greet ae et ca, ate PATIVOXsebss On metas acta Geet Mar. 6 
Du LCS oe, eR ab eae Britannige bes sec 20 cise eel ; 
ar 
MIN er ARN Yt seurencio assis Kim berle vast. eccraeteresis “f 9 
NUCKCIIM. coer: BimtBlom Mantle. octet ae; ge) sl} 
INEINGD Se oe aN aes ioe Britanniab@ee coe kes |e 20 
Coal Mining— 
jE! Gs oeac ee Areas ON StellartonpiNesioe ace cece Pe ' 
an. 
ID) Silas oon at eee Rosedale, Altai. ee ceitereas e 4 
Machine helper...... Drumheller; Alta.....:4<.-: cot} 
INEINGE Peery. & wogiuss BeersivailloviN see eet ele Can) Tas 
INGInCIEe SRE cee es ee Springhill WNa wees ohh Sab TOL 
MLINGIM eR ete rs er Colemany Altay, Aes ons: Feb. 12 
Mine Bias Siuce esr oovss MuscaTwALGa se. . tee ck isis: eu 14 
MineRew cara eed ee MEINGOs Nabe ar oe ee oe <7 16 
ASRIpITld Oba a.m New Waterford, N.S........| “ 19 
MINOR Sete Senet lees Hoallerest, Atta. ee: Mar. 2 
MACE At mcatntr ou shet Glace Bay, N.S “s 2 
Winners’ s Seen eer Glaceibay Nes: eee oc | 20 
IBrakemiaier erste Bellovues Alta. se ome 21 
Timibermant sere. Blakeburntis:G sas scsi ian 
MINOR eee ets eine WestvillestNosiis tee mess ban 2d 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining— 
Truck driver’s helper] Near Calgary, Alta......... Jan. 15 
TUADOULER. wade ao. Winnipegosis, Man........... Feb. 15 
VEIKOn Mtr cok at tet. Thetford Mines, Que........ Mar. 9 
abourer’ - seta St. Mare des Carrieres, Que.| “ 11 
Oil well driller...... Near Calgary, Alta......... sc ot 
Oil well driller...... 
Structural Materials— 
Derrick operator....|Beachville, Ont............. Jan, 10 
TA DOULCE e cseteeie sinc St. Eustache, Que........... a lit 


84215—7 


Cause of Fatality 


Suffocated when earth caved in after he had 
tunnelled into badger den. 
Washed overboard during heavy storm. 


Killed when gun accidentally discharged. 

Drowned from dory when they were setting 
trawls. 

Drowned when schooner sank after a collision. 


Struck by rock. 

Dynamite blasting. 

Fell down 80 feet in shaft. 

Fell 70 feet. 

Buried by cave-in in mine. 

Silicosis contracted, July 6, 1928. 

Struck on head by air hose when connection 
blew off. 

Buried in snowslide. 

Fell down mine shaft. 

Explosion from drilling into a missed hole. 


Perished when trapped in burning cabin. 


Leg crushed by fall of rock causing cerebral 
embolus. Died Feb. 17 
pained during blasting operations. Died Feb. 


Fell down mine shaft. 

Struck by fallofrock. Fractured skull and back. 
Struck by falling rock. Broken back. 

Injured in mine. Died Mar. 11. 


Struck by falling rock. 

Fainted and fell from elevator and crushed 
between cage and shaft. 

Fell 45 feet when ladder on which he was working 
gave way. 


Received blow on head from hammer of boring 
machine. Died Jan. 23. 

Buried under car of coal when it overturned. 

Electrocuted by electric coal cutting machine. 

Crushed by falling rock in mine. 

Hand _ injured by jig wheel; 
Died Jan. 31. 

Buried by cave-in. 

Crushed by cave-in of mine. 

Buried under rock slide. 

Coal trip he was riding jumped track and brought 
down a fall of stone. 

Crushed by falling coal. 

Struck bi head by iron hoisting block. Died 


Mar 
Sane ‘by fall of rock. 
Caught ero two cars; 


and ja 
Pihick 3 falling roof. Died Mar. 26. 
Died April 3. 


Struck by fall of coal. 


blood poisoning. 


fractured skull, ribs 


Crushed by castings when chain broke while 
unloading same. 

Injured during blasting operations. 

Crushed by falling rock. 

Buried by cave-in. 

Struck by drill rods which were forced up by 
terrific flow of gas in well. Second man died 
April 1. 


Crushed beneath derrick when it was being 
removed. 

Buried in sand pit when wall collapsed. Died 
Jan. 18. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality 


a | | 


MANUFACTUR ING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Millers ieee Delisle, Sask........ 


Textiles and Clothing— 
Bleach house hand...|Galt, Ont..............0000- 


TLebourer vee: Montreal, Que............++. 
Janitor at cotton |Toronto, Ont..............-. 

mills. 
Mill worker......... Sherbrooke, Que............ 

Saw and Planing Mill 

Products— 
Oiler aaa eter Gloucester Co., N.B........ 
Tractor operator..... aco Naie Gloucester Co., 
Labourer’: eat es Janeville, UB isl ie hie cte 
Milkshandulvs. zis. PorttAlberni ab Cus. ae 
Wireman. ca cee s Near Wolfville, N.S......... 
Watchman: cess TorontowOnd sera. eees «toe 
Culler’s assistant....|Melare River, Que.......... 
ATA DOUTOrS gests weitere Limoilou, Ques suv.c., seen 
Saw operator........ Calgary Alta. jeter tie. 
SAwier Jwsis. hives. Summerland, B.C........... 
Engine man.......... Bolingbroke, Ont rey. ei 
Saw mill worker..... Saint ue sQue. Sweeny sven 
Farmer..............|Near Brussels, Ont.......... 

Wood Products— 

Labourer in basket} | 

factory... Anta: ee Grimsby j@ute. sedan ee 
President of furniture 

manufacturers..... Napanee, Ont:: )aitiner sae 
Sawyers vcisiiten oe Wine bam Ontal.an sere eee 
Shaper hand......... Woronto;, Ont. casera 
Carpenter..0si....5'. Montreal, Que..............- 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 
Shiftrunners lends Temiskaming, Que.......... 
Yard labourer:..... | LhoroldsOntwe eeneei. ee 


Iron, Steel and Pro- 


ducts— ’ 
Steel worker......... Hamilton iOnt i csiase os. ee 
Helper with auto 

manufacturers..... Montreal; Que. isccasicte ibe eis 
Abourerciagasah. sa: Winnipeg, Man? ea annie) sce 


Labourer with eleva- 
tor manufacturers.|Hamilton, Ont.............. 


Carpenter with im- 
plement manufac- 


GCUTOES AL sit eee. Aas Brantiord; Ontaiaenn oo: 388 
Night watchman..../Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Locomotive engineer Hamilton, Ontiisiecse 1. te 
Driver for wagon 

builders .btady'. Was Montreal, Que............0 
Helner }eesae. hve Loronto; Onty. acess. ave 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Stonecutter (Monu- 
mental) iin aie. a Kingston; Ontos ciascnstacceate 


Date 
Feb. 15 
Jan 7 

(<3 ‘4 

(i3 9 
Mar. 9 
Jan. 10 

66 10 

ce 13 
“ce 16 
be a1 

ce ONE 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 18 
Mar. 6 

“ce 9 
73 26 
(74 26 
{9 29 
Jan 7 
ce 12 
“ec 293 
Feb. 19 
Mar: 5 
Jan. 31 
Mar. 23 
Jan. 4 
6c ig 
“e 8 
ce 9 
Le) 
“ 30 
“ 31 
Feb. 14 
Mar. 6 
Feb. 19 


seer eee ees 


eee wesc ees 


ee 


32 
26 


Cause of Fatality / 


Injured when sleeve became caught in machinery. 
Died Feb. 16. 


Mangled when clothing became caught in shaft. 

Crees under elevator while at work in elevator 
shaft. 

Box fell on foot crushing toe. Gangrene. Died 
Feb. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with wire- 
carrying power for machine he was operating. 


Caught in shaft. Fractured skull. 
Leg torn off when caught in gear of tractor. 


Arm caught in belt. 
Tuberculosis following knee injury on Jan. 11, 
1926. 


Boiler explosion caused by frozen pipes. 

Overcome by fumes from open coke fire at plant. 

Horse bolted and sleigh crashed with him in it. 

Mangled by circular saw when it broke away 
from its base. 

Struck in abdomen by piece of lumber which 
rebounded from saw. Died Mar. 7. 

Fell against circular saw. 

Caught in engine belt. Fractured skull. 

Injured when his apron got caught in machinery. 

Struck by board which flew from portable saw. 


While helping to empty steam vat of logs, fell 
into vat and scalded. 


Asphyxiated by carbon monoxide gas from car 
engine in garage. 

Piece of lumber flew from saw hitting him in 
abdomen. Died Jan. 26. 

Struck on head by frame while cutting groove 
in it. 

Cut by saw. Blood poison. Died. Mar. 18. 


Chee in gears of bleaching machine. Died 

eb. 1. 

Struck by sticks while working on pile of pulp- 
wood. 


Badly burned when he fell while repairing furnace 
pipe. Died Jan. 5. 


Bruised elbow. Died of septicemia April 2. 
Spins beneath boiler when it fell from tackle 
oist. 


Struck on head by handle of truck while unloading 
truck. Concussion of brain. Died Feb. 10. 


Squeezed between load of poles and bench. 
Gangrene. Died Mar. 23. 

Fell from ladder fracturing hip. Died Feb. 8. 

Boiler of his engine exploded. Crushed skull. 


Thrown out of sleigh injuring head. Died Mar. 4. 
Crushed under falling girder. 


Pneumoconiosis from inhaling stone dust. In- 
capacitated since Oct. 28, 1927. 


e 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Continued 








84215—74 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Ms bourer. sh. eel. Montreal, Que. Aer... oe. Jan, 25 
Janitor with soap 
manufacturers..... LOTOntO, ONE eee Peers saa oe 830 
_ Miscellaneous Products- 
MAS DOUTED .sehhe en t Montreals@ueseien ss. sa: Mar. 18 
Constrruction— 
Buildings and Struc- 

tures— 

Muabourerssa;.4. 2.0 iWvinnipes ss Manhertere see. Tani 8 
Elevator mechanic. .|Toronto, Ont................ . 8 
abourers. eee Familton Onteves oe eh. oe, shy Meld, 
Mi OOULET at. sees HMamiltony Ontiei.), 225. So nk6 
LiMDOULCE en Brockville, Ont.2-5. salou: tae 
a bourne eeruewas 

la bourerisss ates Collingwood, Ont........... Feb. 2 
Mechanic’s helper 

with elevator com- 

DAV Are aha at es ramlton vOnts se. we cee eee 4 
abourers.ct. cr tek. Worontoy, Ont ee eee 9 
Painter. ock te MOLOBUOy Olt. noe cas tet Sy MLS 
BTICKIAVOr. . 4ac 02 
IBSINLCT eee ine nt Lorontoy Onteret sate heen: be 
Carpenter... cc nee Moronton Ont ewes et laa: re 0) 
Mabourersak... uses. Montreal Queue. eet cae. an 
Warpentens: ..eiss see Sapperton, bia... cissul ora. oe ee 
MA DOUTET cle ieee INFOHUrEAL ONOpe sy. Sees del ee 
VOOLOT APs = Weenies ROLONCOMO@O RG nd Ane Mar. 5 
Carponter’ seas... Peterborough, Ont.......... iy 8 
Labourer with con- 

tLAGCtOTS a hy ee Roberval Quew-c.. cate o nee gs Sale 
@ampenter sy, cuca: Niagara Falls, Ont.......... se 4 
Labour foreman..... EVarmiilconmOnte rene alc. s 14 
@arpenterce ce. ee Villewia calle Qtiowent. cael) 9 4. 918 
Painter oe airs a eliamegvilliomOnte stat. em nT Eo( 
abourers ee... Murray: Bay. Ques ee.) ... About 

Mar. 20 
WONWOLKeED ene soe. Hamilton Ont seat aa let) 20 
Steel erector......... OttawanrOnter see tet ed Torco) 
Warpenter: assests < Near Colonsay, Sask........ ae be 
Toa boureneaseenen. aneouvers Ci. fed ee, on MDA 
Carpenter’s appren- 
1Cace Jee eta: Machines Que: ..c. shee deed fr} 126 
Riveter sae ket era Claresholm, Alta........... 1 B26 
Railway— 
ha bourcre eee Al Neaiaine ieac. Man... 4) yee Hels. 2 
Checker of supplies. .|Churchill, Man.............. y 9 
TaAbourer,. set 4..osl0. ROSPIMAY Alta. a. anlocee.s Mar. 10 
WEADOULOn Feta esc Near Sudbury, Ont......... yas fee (3) 
Highway and Bridge— 
Bridge builder....... Albert Canyon, B.C......... Janes .d 
Mabouretcco ascare @uesnel we Owe ae. ee Lee a ast 
Wabourer? srehewe ce Mile 273, Ferguson Highway 
near North Bay, Ont..... eb eceD 
Farmer engaged in 

road repairing..... StyAmable; Querc:s.cs.s6 o Feb. 20 
Steelworker......... Donald Bue a ee Mar. 7 
Road superintendent} Haileybury, Ont............ ooo 7. 420 

Miscellaneous— 
Carpenter on dam 

construction ....... St. Vincent de Paul, Que....| Jan. 8 
WGa bOUReE Set soe. ee Near Bracebridge, Ont...... ee 17 
Ta bouker vx, sg Seiki cee Kitchener sOnt. oes oc. |. «cicxs rn 21S 
Cement finisher..... Maribalc mOnt-sceren cckccers Feb. 23 
Wellidrillers sic. cc... Turner Valley, Alta......... Mar. 18 
Labourer on canal 

construction....... Near Port Colborne, Ont. . ale 7 


Age 


a ey 


ee 


i 


Cause of Fatality 





Collapsed from lung affection while at work in 
factory where nitric acid is used. Died Jan. 26. 

Burned when clothing caught fire while shovel- 
ling ashes from incerator. Died Feb. 18. 


Fell down elevator shaft. 


Fell 40 feet from ladder, fracturing skull. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 

Collapsed while at work. 

Fell 40 feet from building. 

Fell down shaft when beam supporting freight 
hoist on which they were working gave way. 
Killed by dynamite explosion while investigating 

delayed blast. 


Struck by falling block of aircrete fracturing 
skull. Died Feb. 7. 

Crushed by steel beam which fell during dis- 
mantling operations. 

Fell when scaffolding collapsed. 


Fell to basement. 

Collapsed from heart failure while at work. 

Fell from fourth floor while loading wood on 
elevator. 

Fell from scaffold. Died Mar. 28. 

Crushed when earth collapsed in excavation. 

Fell 40 feet from roof. Fractured skull. De- 
veloped meningitis. Died Mar. 17. 

Slipped and fell from scaffold. Fractured skull. 


Struck on head by stone during blasting oper-- 
ations. Died Mar. 16. 

Fell from roof, fracturing skull. 

Struck on head by falling iron pipe. 

Killed when scaffolding collapsed. Fractured” 


spine. 

ens coe scaffold when rope broke. Fractured 
skull. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning from fumes of heater. 
Developed pneumonia. Died Mar. 26. 

Struck by falling girder. 

Fell 60 feet from building. 

Fell from ladder injuring head. 

Fell 60 feet while repairing chimney. 

Knocked down by elevator. Fractured skull. 

_ Died March 31. 

Struck on head by falling equipment while work- 
ing on oil tank. 


Struck by rock following blasting operations. 

Hernia from lifting heavy boxes. Thrombosis 
following operation. 

Fell off hand car. Died Mar. 11. 

Injured during blasting operations. 


Strack ee on derrick. Blood poisoning. Died 
ane, LG: 
Blasting ice and charge exploded in hand. 


Buried under cave-in of gravel. 


Struck on face by falling rock. Died Mar. 23. 

Fell from scaffold at bridge when rope broke. 

Injured when stick of dynamite exploded in his. 
hand. Died Mar. 21. 


Fell from ladder fracturing skull. 

Struck on head by falling rock. 

Clamshell scoop shovel fell on him when the 
brakes failed. 

Fell 40 feet from top of pier, fracturing skull. 1 

Caught in belt when part of machinery broke. 
Fractured skull. 

Fell into canal and drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 








TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTiniriss— 
Steam Railways— 


Tir ginam anivere ataleiele GranummeAltaswanssaesstes - a Slipped and fell under train during switching 
operations. 

Air brake inspector. .|Montreal, Que..............- Run over by locomotive. 

Patrolmany,s-. ssc i ytton th Cwies. Boeke Struck by rock. Broken back. 

HNGINCCL sos cake seit 

Fireman............/|Near Belleville, Ont........ Train derailed owing to washout. Engineer died 

iBrakemans sae ens Jan.19. Other two died Jan. 20. 

Mineman. secre «es Near Stoney Creek, Ont.... Killed when train was derailed owing to washout. 

Bridgeman. .caciecs: OttawanOnt.cees sesh ctee ane Fell from ladder. 

Conductor. cee. ess Near Brandon, Man......... Struck by engine. 

Conductor...........|Riviére du Loup, Que....... Collision of two trains. 

Sectionman.......... Montreal, Quensc.!oas1. 8S... Struck by an engine. 

Dining car waiter....|Winnipeg, Man.............. Fell from steps of car and run over. 

(Prainmansic eee Baurettay is Generelt. tae Collision of two freight trains. 

PRE RINIM AN aneoiaer 

HMpgineers.8 A ecue deny Near Kamloops, B.C....... Collapsed at his engine. 

Conductors... s+: -\ Near Calgary, Alta......... Collision of two freight trains. 

PESTA INEOAN ory ea tae se J 

Hineineer. sess eais es \|Near Revelstoke, B.C...... Their engine went over bridge into ravine. 

Hiremaninncis a6 J 

Var Gian: ose) (CRLSADV PAULR c teeribieisetielerens Fell from top of box car, fracturing skull. 

Brakeman........... Smiths Falls, Ont........... ye Slipped and fell under wheels of moving freight 
train. 

Bridgeman.......... Victorian B.C ccsec bie dee « Chains supporting ferry slip broke, throwing him 
into water. 

ATPOManN 50.2250 eee! Sharbot Lake, Ont.........- Injured groin on Mar. 31, 1922, when he fell on 
spout while watering engine. 

MUA DOUTETA ee scldil oer Teronto;Onti xen. sheer 2 Ue are Struck by piece of wood hurled from saw. 

soaker ee 3 ener Westmoreland, N.B......... Struck by sash from saw. Internal hemorrhage. 

ireMman.. 2h soda 

Bre kemane cche.avees Moore’s Siding, Ont......... Injured when train was derailed. Engineer died 

Engineer............ Feb. 21. 

Gar helperi..i0- eee OttawayOnt:iiacabas dace Run over by shunting engine. 

Extra gang foreman..| Near Revelstoke, B.C...... Load of piling fell on him when stake broke. 

TAINAN ye ae aces Gleichen, Altai... emuenese Run over by car during switching operations. 

Machinist ..1si «a TurcotZQues..- acter: : Fell into open pit. Died Mar. 2. 

iBrakemaneyscea esc Hawkesbury, Ont..........: , Crushed between engine and freight car in yards. 

Carman: oo... Seduce Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Run over by train. 

Sectionman.......... Near London, Ont.......... Struck by train during blinding snowstorm. 

NgMeer ee er k - \|Deschambault, Que......... Injured when train was derailed. Second man 

Fireman ak died Mar. 9. 

Brakeman...........|Near Attercliffe, Ont........ Thrown against interior of car when brakes were 
applied suddenly. Died Mar. 9. 

Sectionman.......... Sarnian Ont uniceciee ner Struck by switch engine. 

SwitchMan saci «9 CAlearys Alb aiteccleme olseneeere Crushed beneath wheels of engine when he fell. 

A DOULCE easter s Near Hartley Bay, Ont Piece of rock rolled over him while carrying 
drills to air drills. - 

Boiler foreman....... Meliennan, Altaren tsnehtane Injured whenshop dynamo broke. Died Mar. 18. 

Gonductotay, aie see Lontres | Quest aon hereto Run over by train. 

Gonductorey. cas. 

Brakeman.......... ” 

Brakemani-.s... 

Wireman «tscweteres WiDrocourt, Outs an Collision of two trains. 

xpress messenger. . | 

News agent......... 

Brakeman...02../..- t , 

Séetionman. ...2:1+7 sjwNeuville, Ques. scm schema Struck by train during heavy storm. f 

Brakemaneeeiee oe Porctelann is; Crcttocctcud: Thrown from engine during switching operations. 

Switchman.......... Saskatoon, Sask............ Fell between two freight cars. 

Line foreman........|Near Cochrane, Ont......... Crowbar pierced his body when two gasoline 


speeders collided. 


Street and Electric 
Railways— 


Motorman...........|Winnipeg, Man.............. ; Injured when he walked into a moving oil truck. 
Died Feb. 19. ; ‘ 
Worker in car shop...|Montreal, Que.............. : Run over by train while going to work. 
Water Transportation— 
Boatman; ua eee South Slocan, B.C.......... ‘ Drowned when engine stalled and boat drifted 
Boatman ie 5 ts into rough water. 
Cadet ecco uklita Victoniadb: Cane Gakuin Fell into hold of ship, fracturing skull. 
Local Transportation— 
Teamsterisncce oo Montreal) Oue aca ten ere ; Horse crushed his foot. Died Feb. 24. 
Truck driver... oe. « Montreal, Ques: anit reel Truck he was driving fell into river when road 
gave way, and he was drowned. 
Truck driver with|Grafton, Ont..............+. Collision of train with truck. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Concluded 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinitres—Con. 
Local Transportaton— 
Con. 
Carters Sten ce MontrealiiQuessaveswiaue-- Bae sh 
Truck driver with|Near Port Hope, Ont....... Feb. 14 
canning company. 
Tractor operator..... Savant lake;'Onty.9..ae.- <> Mar. 15 
Piahnoimovers. cee. Montreal:i@ue:. 29s: x5.1...44 «- ee Hi 
ruck ariver: sees Near Strathburn, Ont....... e226 
Truckidriver. jesse Near Louisville, Ont........ oe S27. 
Storage— 
Foreman in cold stor-|Winnipeg, Man.............. Jan: 23 
age plant. 
Clutch operator...... HalifaxsiNnoe ace cceaeeis 6 Feb. 10 
Electricity and Gas— 
Wabourer senso. eeak Pomt du Bois; Man vss is... : Jan. 10 
SGineMan sess a ee Ridgetown, Ont.....:......- oy #24 
@arpenter! +22 4.20 Winnipeg, Man.............. =). 29 
IEAM OMNI "erases seats Konestons Ont cece ieee Mar. 1 
baboureteynnete. ridge River, Bia. aces! oo IT 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Groundman......... Montreal, Que.............0. Jan. 8 
TRADE— . 
W holesale— 
Warehouseman for /Ottawa, Ont...............- Jan. 9 
oil company. 
Se tesrcneiel travel-|Brantiord, Ont. <.i0i..-45.- Gani 3 V4 
er. 
Walbourere ss 06.er | LOFONtOOnbe. 6. recn o dem eels Feb. 5 
Salesman for brass|Near Windsor, Ont.......... i 12 
goods mfgrs. 
Office manager with|Montreal, Que.............-- Loe 7) 
Charcoal Co. 
Retail— 
Saw operator........ Bliidvhuivier AOnts feces... > -.- Janey 3 
ME DOUTCY Sera errs eo DOL VAI QNG ey a5 che pts iss vee Lh 
CAG ol Leper Pree Semen ec Chatham Once ss deen Pee 
Truck drivetgast 02: Montreéealy Que, baa /aenn «eke - es Maha 4 
Coalicarter swiss... Quebecr Que ses tae eae oes Feb. 20 
TUCK GEIVEL 4-14.10 Eammondys. Ceara: Mar. 12 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
ve ek with Gov’t.|Ottawa, Ont............6055 Jan. 31 
ept. 
Elevator operator in|Ottawa, Ont................ 64.734 
Gov’ t. office. 
Clerk in Gov’t. office|Ottawa, Ont................ Sool 
Labourer with Water|Montreal, Que...............] Feb. 14 
Works Dept. 
Woodworker with |Toronto, Ont................ Mar. 5 
Gov't. Pensions 
Dept. 
Biremanne. a4... 6445 ELAN LION ONbs meee. sees as: Mar. 10 
Mail carrier.......... Near Campbellville, Ont....| “ 26 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
Cleaning— 
Carter with dry |Quebec, Que.......4........ Feb. 15 
cleaning co. 
Fireman of furnaces. .| Montreal, Que.............--. Mar. 18 
Custom and Repair— 
Piimibérwi ve Mao Saskatoon, Sask............ Jan 8 
himsMithi c+. eoeoonaony Ont... ME EM. cise About 
Jan. 18 
Mechani¢..c. a ee AneOUVer, bin.) ake Mar. 8 
Personal and Domestic- 
Window cleaner...... Montreal) Que: .s-52 bee. cl eb. 7 
General worker at|Three Rivers, Que.......... Feb. 21 
hotel. , 
Professional— 
Collector for union...!Toronto, Ont................ Jan. 8 


Age 


38 


ee 


49 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell down elevator shaft. Fractured skull 

ee of train with his truck. Fractured 
skull. 

Drowned when tractor crashed through ice. 

Collapsed after heavy lifting. 

Pinned under motor truck when it overturned. 

Crushed under truck he was driving when it ran 
off road and struck telegraph pole. 


Scalded when he raised lid on steam receptacle. 


Drawn into hoisting machinery when caught in 
belt. 

pirael by falling tree. Fractured skull. Died 

an. 11. 

Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 

Fell from tree. 

Crushed between cars. 


Fractured skull. 
Died Mar. 18. 


Telephone pole fell on him. 


Burned in gasoline explosion which destroyed 
warehouse. 
Collision of train with his car. 


Crushed by pile of coal which slid down pile. 
Collision of radial car with his auto. 


Shot during hold-up. 


Struck on head by piece which broke loose from 
circular saw. 

Arm torn off when caught in circular saw. 

Fell down elevator shaft. 

Fell from coal truck fractured spine. 

Crushed under load of coal when it upset. 

Suffocated. 


Lead poisoning contracted May 1928. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 


Collapsed at his work. , 1 

Explosion caused by blowtorch igniting gas in 
manhole. 

Thumb torn while working on grooving saw. 


Collapsed while on duty. 
Struck by train. 


Struck by rock from blasting operations. 
Drowned when water main burst. 


Strangled when clothes caught in shaft of pipe 
threading machine. ‘ ye ; 
Nail pierced his knee, septic poisoning. Died 

Feb. 7. 
Burned when oil soaked clothing took fire. 
Died Mar. 12. 


Fell from fifth storey window fracturing skull. 
Burned on face, arms and legs. Died Feb. 27. 


Struck by firetruck. Fractured skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
. DURING 1928 








Trade or Industry Locality 


Loacine— 
Labourer...... teste kates 


eeoercceossereees 


















Gloucester Co., N.B......... 
Lac Frontiere, Que.......... 
AlcoMBi@ a AGRE Se. 
Fee Spur, Ogaki, Ont....... 


Dabourer ss 2.25 ee 
Pumpman h e790.) due 
Log makers .i....0.00. 
Mininc, Non-FrrRRovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
UMnerie eeinias aiedae 
Structural Materials— 
Labourer with sand 
and gravel com- 
Dany ds Moet does 
MANUFACTURING— ° 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Cellarman at brew- 


Montauban, Quest... 0... 


Montreal! Quete.tiine. «ss 


Stableman with 
bread and cake 
manufacturers..... 

Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 

Scowman for 
PETE Pea On eel 

Tineman vets ae 

Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Labourer in box fac- 
COLV ec sutaitrels aie 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Polisher with steel 
manufacturers..... 


Toronto, Ontisssascestes bret: 


Saint John Co., N.B........ 
Rimouski; Quetta 7.8). oe - 


New Westminster, B.C...... 





Bondon? Ontss iis anes 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Labourer with lea- 
ther substitute 
manufacturers.... 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
tures— 
Steamfitter with 
plumbing and heat- 
ing company....... 


“Moronte: On iAees eC aa Oct. 


struc- 


london sOntiiw Bavsks cal 

Labourer... 03 vis on St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 

Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on water 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Ma bonuver vee eskae 


Sarloraeechenhcen th. 

Local Transportation— 

Chauffeur with trans- 

port company..... 

TRADE— 

Retail— 

Labourer with lum- 

ber company...... 


Auto driver for fish 
market 


eoeeoeoeeoes 


Public Administration— 


5 ail 


lS 


21 


eeoreeceoeee 


ee ececores 


see cere ene 


eeeeesoces 


About 


56 


52 


45 
23 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell into river and drowned. 
Injured finger. Infection. Died Jan. 2, 1929. 


Struck by logging car and knocked from trestle 
injuring back. Died Dec. 17, 1928. 
Died April 


Injured back in logging accident. 

Log fell on him injuring leg. Died Oct. 17, 1928. 
Pneumonia following exposure. 

Arm torn off. Died Feb. 22, 1929. 

Struck by falling snag. Broken neck. 


Contracted blood poisoning. Died Dec. 18, 1928. 


Paralysis. 


Hand burned when some gasoline ignited. In- 
fection. Died Feb. 1, 1929. 


Cut head while greasing wagon wheel. 


Injured knee when stepping from scow. Infection. 
Electrocuted while dismantling transmission line. 


Injured hand. Infection. Died Mar. 5, 1929. 


Struck by falling weight bar which was knocked 
off table when polishing wheel caught on it. 
Died Mar. 5, 1929. 


Benzol poisoning. Aplastic anaemia. 


Pipe fell and struck him on head. Infection 
Died Feb. 5, 1929. 
Crushed when car overturned. 


Fell and broke three ribs. Died Dec. 28, 1928. 


Took ill while at work. Died of heart trouble 
Feb. 15, 1929. 

Injured spine when caught in line shaft and 
thrown to deck. Died Nov. 15. 


Motor accident. 


Fell into excavation while delivering lumber and 
see pierced his body. Died about April 13, 
Run over by auto. 


Contracted pneumonia. Died Dec. 7, 1928. 
door at work. Pneumonia. Died Feb. 16, 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1929 


HE accompanying tables from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 
show the nature and extent of immigration 
into Canada during the fiscal year ended 
‘March 31, 1929, with some comparative figures 
for the previous fiscal year. Out of a total of 
167,722 immigrants 58,880 or 35 per cent were 
British, 30,560 or 18 per cent from the United 
States and 78,282 or 47 per cent from other 
countries. It should be noted that included 
in the total figures and in those for Britain are 
8,449 who came in August, 1928, under the 
special harvester movement and that later 
6,445 of these returned to their homes in the 
British Isles. During the year 33,798 Cana- 
dians returned from the United States, as 
compared with 39,887, the number previously 
given for 1927-1928. If these are included with 
those of general immigration the totals are 
201,520 for 1928-1929 and 191,484 for 1927- 
1928. ) 
STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1928-29, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1927-28 





Fiscal year 1927-28 


From 





British USA Others Totals 
oe 
April... 11,803 2,518 21,120 35,441 
May ainitee vee es ee 8,408 2,503 13,030 23,941 
Api ese ol SRE ae Soe hepa es 2,642 8,138 18,052 
SUL AHOd. ose wi c00 5,032 2,101 5, 155 12,288 
SA UEUBUS ce osis ete ¢ 3,791 2,623 3, 828 10, 242 
September....... 3,315 2,254 3,492 9,061 
October.......... 3,500 2,283 3,575 9, 433 
November....... 1,816 1,739 2,349 5,904 
December........ 937 1, 284 2,345 4,566 
JANUSPY 5 a5e See 771 15223 1,698 3,692 
February......... 1,002 1,454 1,856 4,312 
arch se Wats. 3,150 2,383 9,132 14, 665 
Totals. venn 50,872 25, 007 75,718 151,597 
Fiscal year 1928-29 
British : 's. "A Others Totals 

PAT oh oat shiate Oe 9,680 2,927 14,376 26,983 
Maya iets Sadnts 7,195 3,096 13,350 23, 641 
JUNOs sc arycntosicte 6,820 3,320 10,163 20,303 
TY Roies cs ckiarsice 4,287 3,044 8,452 15,783 
AUDTISb RANG Nene *12,460 3,581 9,299 *25,340 
September....... 4,434 2,739 4,490 11, 663 
QDCLODER 5. jcceveratare 2,514 2,667 2,860 8,041 
November....... 2,059 1,955 2,830 6, 844 
December........ 1,476 1,544 2,495 5,515 
JANUATY) 1s). shes 1,133 1,573 1,458 4,164 
MeDLUATVicl. = sace 1,691 1,415 1,528 4,634 
Marchi ccc: sits 5,131 2,699 6,981 14,811 
EC Otals: wats *58, 880 30,560 78,282 | *167,722 


*During August, 1928, the special harvester movement 
from the British Isles totalled 8,449. This accounts for the 
large increase in the British movement during that month. 
Later 6,445 of these harvesters returned to their former 
homes in the British Isles. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1929 





British | Natural- 


Canadian | subjects ized 
— born with /|Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian} wit 
domicile | domicile 

April. A 2,915 278 120 3,313 
LAW er tee sale ness + 3,476 224 133 3, 833 
June.. 3,207 240 79 3,526 
July.. 2,931 334 129 3,394 
TATIZUSES eco tails = Se i22 364 116 3, 602 
September....... 2,756 305 123 3,184 
October. tacos: 2,447 178 66 2,691 
November...... 2,069 146 43 2,258 
December........ 1,967 156 31 2,154 
JANUALY eee dos 1,534 194 39 1,767 
February......... 1,496 162 40 1,698 
Mare hints sets, 2,088 214 76 2,378 

‘Totalss.. 2. 30,008 2,795 995 33, 798 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 





1929, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND 
DESTINATION 
Via 
From 
— ocean Totals 
ports U.S.A 
Sex— 
A dultimales) ure so delete. 79,417 | 15,444 | 94,861 
Adult femalesy.. sane 33,020 | 7,842 | 40,3862 
Shildren under eighteen....... 24,725 | 7,774 | 32,499 
Dotals sec caer: 137,162 | 30,560 | 167,722 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 

BUS crassa: at cleave branes oral om 67,509 | 5,519 | 73,028 
Females PE ik ROR BO Sk ee PN 4, 796 1,313 6, 109 
Children wsisestih hain deel 11,859 | 2,208 | 14,067 

Labouring lass— 
RIS NE. Gees Gaile st 3,880 | 2,181 6,041 
Hemales iG. 22s eee 689 306 995 
Childvensot 13208 ceromnctasere 1,214 357 1,571 
Mechanics— 

INalesiss. Aes hit eee ees. 4,013 3,956 7,969 

HOMAleS woke. daitcits ois aa oicmee plese 757 2,029 

@hildrenesadiwase nc cele: 873 577 1,450 
Trading class— 

Malesia: esr. shea tii ya a ae et) 4,381 

Hemaleahy. seston tk pees 964 848 1,812 

Ciildrensi ec ae ees 501 453 954 
Minig class— 

Miles cite, ere bo ee thle e's 510 193 703 

Homalesie iro errs ares: 86 30 116 

Ghildrenen acer sceet tere: 104 32 136 
Female domestic servants..... 15,615 626 | 16,241 
Other classes— 

Males a eain. Suh. trees oe 1,304 | 1,435 2,739 

Fomales! eu tit: <td 9,598 | 3,462 |] 138,060 

@hildronhes cso ret oe: 10,174 4,147 14,321 

Destination— 

NOVA SCObaAM ate Serene 1,635 193 1,828 
INew Brunuswichks...c.stees ces 1,588 518 2,106 
Prince Edward Island......... 79 50 129 
Quebec. ae fs elas oe eee 14,074 | 4,585 | 18,659 
Ontario nowt, Sees eee 35,192 | 12,464 | 47,656 
Manitobaccn. csc scasie terse o 56,299 | 1,352} 57,651 
Saskatchewan res:.cscseeene« = = 11,328 | 3,461 | 14,789 
Alberta. ican, .hiseeae ties sine 10,926 §,317 16, 243 
British Columbia.......... pie 6,036 | 2,591 8,627 
Yukon’ Territory... <s..8 weet 3 22 25 
Northwest Territories......... Mollie; date si 1 
INGE ZIVOD ees. aaa poeta eterteens 1 7 8 
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SraTeMENT of Immigration to Canada, by ori- 
gins, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1929. 








British— 
English. . 30,355 
Irish.. 9,199 
CONG Fe CIB ARG: a ten eee 16,137 
Wrelsieaucicxt ).deueaick:. 3,189 
TOral. ft: 58,880 
Preferred races— 
Belgian... RE Von ae 1272 
DAMIEN a. Aetna 3,311 
Ditehes, 20 Scere 1,599 
Finnish... s..| estes & 3,651 
French... . 745 
German’. 0 Eathe paper ten 
Teele nig xc whAbss 4 6b nee ee oh eo em 24 
Nor weotan. .| fa liacactleu shies, nee 
Swedish. . 3,297 
Swiss... .. 490 
Total. Wee ss i¥ 29,579 
United States.. 30,560 
Other races— 
A TSAINA AGG Gos MAGE Ws. Ta ee 28 
Arahiensdeiens, . Aa... (Me reerE 1 
Armenian). vas. 24s es | ie ee 7 
Austrian...» .. 409 


Poheniiane rs Le See See 8 
Rulgariaw..).¢¥0 2a 282 
Croatian. . 990 
Czech. . : A the een Ne 846 
Dy arabranies. @: 5. bce ‘at mca ees oe 1 
Hast tindian. 2... Seek eee 52 
flestaodianii lt... LOU SIALOE 20.268 92 
Greek... jtileoc bee oe 736 
Italian.. ‘ 792 
Japanese... .. 445 
Jewish.. 3,301 
TUCOBIAV ss sa WO bi RE RD Be 
iLettishe.? 4h a2) kOe Shae cee 74 
ithwsaniian.t tls sees Re ace eee 1,608 
MAGVAR. 6a ox. sce tanscaa, alice ale Meet mee 
Maltese ac cis alor Gea Wa Mes eyes ee 18 
Moravian (0 2e GHA HMO, ae te 4 
IN@ero.: 101. SIT, Ck. eae Pies leer 96 
PRetsian :Regh: stars A. Bh: acta Os 1 


A ONS Fis. fick ar se beetaubeahean alee “aaa ea 
POT UUCUERE, v-. shis cas os aoe A ese 12 
Rotimantanie ces ee ee 
Russians. 1} RPE, .. ise 
Ruthenianier). ad). oor). Beceitet 164 
Serbian.. 4 Basco: « 





SILOM FS ais nc fits Be a ces 4,303 
SDAMeDe etn atemas ON Gs kee 2 ones 18 
Spanish Amétiean 2. 0U. 3 Wate, 8 3 
Syittan 22 DOL Sirs. QCULARCR TE. moe 75 
THES etd haces coe: oe ere 3 

Total ot x ee IaaT ae eee OS 


Grand Gotalito AGS JADEN rey oo 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 1928 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1929, gives a compilation of sta- 
tistics of emigration from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during 1928, with particulars 
of the occupations of the emigrants. 


The following table shows the numbers of 
emigrants of British nationality from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the principal 
countries in each of the last two years: 





Country of Future Permanent 1927 1928 
Residence 

British North America............ 52,916 54, 709 
ANStralian ere en ce caren 40,991 28,714 
IMewaZealand xh... 46 focus. bale caine 7,841 4,975 
Other parts of the British Empire.. 20,985 20,584 

Totals, British Empire.... 122783 108, 982 
United States 0.2 BoA. dca ccs » 25, 662 22,345 
Other Foreign Countries........... 5,110 5,507 

Totals, All Destinations... 153, 505 136, 834 


The occupations of the emigrants during 
1928 are stated as follows:— 











Occupations 1928 
Males (18 years and over):— 

ASTiCUleural ie yi ree eet aon heey reese ee EE 12,478 
Commercial, finance and insurance............ 9,187 
Professionally sce ce ae re soc are eee 2,653 

Skilled Trades— 
Mininisvand: quarrying. ane-soue noes 2h eter 6,531 
Metal andieneineering \aosae gd. 08 ote en pst 5, 806. 
Building tesrdacisahstaes eto ee Areas 944 
Other.4i2. oie cask one eee ine a ieee oer 5,194 
Transport and communications..............- 2,050 
Labourers not in agriculture or transport...... 6, 942 
Other and ill-defined occupations............. 5,947 
Totals; malesxeeceters hk oeereriet year 57,552 

Females (18 years and over):— 

Domestic, hotel, etc., service................. 11, 264 
Commercial, finance and insurance............ 2,867 
PP TOLeSSIONALS shies «nb ae oie 4 de Dea ai og 2,702 
@lothine trades... nih, ahah: oo dolennne so heuen 874 
Wife or housewife (not otherwise described). . 21,411 
Other and ill-defined occupations............ 6,560 
Totals fomalesii.dit.cce doe te teeta bobs 45,678 





In comparing the distribution among the 
groups of occupations of the male emigrants 
of 18 years and upwards in 1928 and in 1927, 
allowance must be made for the persons who 
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sailed in August, 1928, for harvest work in 
Canada. Of the 8,449 men recruited for this 
purpose, the great majority were shown in 
the Board of Trade passenger lists as ‘emi- 
grants”; 39 per cent of such “emigrants” were 
recorded in the mining and quarrying group, 
16 per cent in “other skilled trades”, 39 per 
cent as labourers, and the occupations of the 
remaining 7 per cent were classified as “other 
and ill-defined.” If allowance is made for these 
harvesters the distribution of the remaining 
emigrants between the various occupations 


shows little alteration in 1928 as compared with 
1927. Again, as regards the return movement 
of adult males to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the increase of 4,000 in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927, is accounted for by the 
numbers of harvesters (recorded as “immi- 
grants”) who returned to Great Britain from 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1928. These 
returning harvesters account for the increased 
numbers shown in the mining and quarrying 
group, and as labourers (not in agriculture or 
transport). 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Canadian Border Workers Held to be 
Immigrants in U.S.A. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland 
on April 8, 1929, reversed the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New York in March, 1928 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1928, page 336). The decision affects 
the right of workers residing in Canada to 
cross the international border to temporary 
employment in the United States. The lower 
Court had held that this right was secured to 
such workers by the terms of the Jay Treaty 
entered into by Canada and the Uniied States 
in 1794, which permitted persons of either 
nationality to transact “business” in the 
neighbouring country, and for that purpose to 
enter the country temporarily without being 
subject to. the usual immigration restrictions. 


The respondents in this case were Mary 
Cook, a British subject born in Scotland, and 
Antonio Danelon, a native of Italy. Both 
sought admission to the United States on De- 
cember 1, 1927, as non-immigrants under the 
excepting clause (2) of Section 3 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which defines an im- 
migrant as “any alien except....(2) an alien 
visiting the United States temporarily as a 
tourist, or temporarily for business or 
pleasure,” etc. Both applicants were denied 
admission by the immigration authorities on 
the ground that they were quota-immigrants 
within the meaning of the Act, and did not 


come within the excepting clause above 
quoted. 
The following departmental regulation 


adopted under 24 of the act, has been in force 
since September, 1925. “Temporary visits... 
for the purpose of performing labour for hire 
are not considered to be within the purview 
of section 3 (2) of the act.” It was not dis- 
puted that both aliens were properly excluded 
if the validity of this regulation is established. 


In habeas corpus proceedings, brought in 
behalf of the two aliens, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of New 
York sustained the action of the immigration 
officials and dismissed the writ. On appeal, 
this judgment was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which held that an alien 
crossing from Canada to the United States 
daily to labour for hire was not an immigrant, 
but a visitor for business within the meaning 
of section 3 (2) of the act. 


Mr. Justice Sutherland, in his judgment in 
the Supreme Court, pointed out that “the 
decision below affects not only aliens crossing 
daily from Canada to labour in the United 
States, but, if followed, will extend to include 
those entering the United States for the same 
purpose from all countries, including Canada, 
who intend to remain for any period of time 
embraced within the meaning of the word 
‘temporary. By the immigration rules, this 
time is defined as a reasonable fixed period to 
be determined by the examining officer, which 
may be extended from time to time, though 
not to exceed one year altogether from the 
date of original entry. Thus, if the view of 
the court below prevail, it will result that 
aliens—not native of Canada or any other 
American country named in 4 (c),—whose en- 
try as immigrants is precluded, may land as 
temporary visitors and remain at work in the 
United States for weeks or months at a 
time.” 

In regard to the bearing of the Jay Treaty 
on this case the Supreme Court held that that 
treaty was abrogated by the war of 1812. Dis- 
cussing the effect of war upon treaties in 
general the judgment declared as follows:— 


“There seems to be fairly common agree- 
ment that, at least, the following treaty 
obligations remain in force:—stipulations in 
respect of what shall be done in a state of 
war; treaties of cession, boundary, and the 
like; provisions giving the right to citizens 
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or subjects of one of the high contracting 
powers to continue to hold and transmit land 
in the territory of the other; and, generally 
provisions which represent completed acts. 
On the other hand, treaties of amity, of alli- 
ance, and the like, having a political character, 
the object of which ‘is to promote relations 
of harmony between nation and nation,’ are 
generally regarded as belonging to the class 
of treaty stipulations that are absolutely an- 
nulled by war.” 

After a discussion of various previous deci- 
sions, Mr. Justice Sutherland proceeded:— 
“Tt is true, as respondents assert, that citizens 
and subjects of the two countries continued 
after the War of 1812, as before, freely to 
pass and repass the international boundary 
line. And so they would have done if there 
never had been a treaty on the subject. Until 
a very recent period, the policy of the United 
States, with certain definitely specified excep- 
tions, had been to open its doors to all comers 
without regard to their allegiance. This policy 
sufficiently accounts for the acquiescence of 
the Government in the continued exercise of 
the crossing privilege upon the part of the 
inhabitants of Canada, with whom we have 
always been upon the most friendly terms; 
and a presumption that such acquiescence 
recognized a revival of the treaty obligation 
cannot be indulged.” 

On the claim of the respondents that they 
were within the terms of the excepting clause 
(b) in the definition of “immigrants” Mr. 
Justice Sutherland said :— 

“The contention is that respondents were 
temporary visitors for business; and the case 
is, therefore, narrowed to the simple inquiry 
whether the word ‘business,’ as used in the 
statute, includes ordinary work for hire. The 
word is one of flexibility; and, when used in 
a statute, its meaning depends upon the con- 
text or upon the purposes of the legislation. 
It may be so used as either to include or ex- 
clude labour; ‘for though labour may be busi- 
ness, 1t is not necessarily so, and the con- 
verse, is equally true, that business is not 
always labour’. The true sense in which 
the word was here employed will be best as- 
certained by considering the policy, necessity 
and causes which induced the enactment. 

“The various acts of Congress since 1916 
evince a progressive policy of restricting im- 
migration. The history of this legislation 
points clearly to the conclusion that one of 
its great purposes was to protect American 
labour against the influx of foreign labour. 
In the report of the House Committee to 
accompany the bill which became the Quota 
Act of May 19, 1921, it was stated that one 
of the causes which called for the immediate 


passage of an act to restrict immigration was: 
‘2. Large unemployment in the United States 
making it impracticable for the United States 
to accept a heavy immigration. And further: 
‘in the opinion of a majority of the members 
of this committee the economic aspects of 
immigration alone call for the passage of this 
restrictive legislation, if there were no other 
reasons. In the Senate report upon the same 
bill one of the evils pointed out was that a 
large part of the new immigration had been 
of a migratory character, immigrants coming 
to the United States not so much for the pur- | 
pose of permanent residence as to seek tem- 
porary profitable employment. The report of 
the House Committee to accompany the bill 
which afterwards became the Act of 1924, now 
under consideration, likewise makes clear that 
protection of American labour was one of the 
controlling reasons for further restriction of 
immigration. The committee, after pointing 
out that various suggested plans for admitting 
labourers and farmers had been rejected, said: 
‘As has been so often said with reference to 
the demand for the admission of labourers, 
the present gain is not worth the future cost.’ 

“In view of this definite policy, it cannot be 
supposed that Congress intended, by admit- 
ting aliens temporarily for business, to permit 
their coming to labour for hire in competition 
with American workmen, whose protection it 
was one of the main purposes of the legis- 
lation to secure. 

“The word ‘ business,’ as here used, must be 
limited in application to intercourse of a com- 
mercial character; and we hold that the de- 
partmental regulation, to the effect that tem- 
porary visits for the purpose of performing 
labour for hire, are not within the purview 
of 3 (2) of the act, is in accordance with the 
Congressional intent.” 

Employee preparing Meal is not in Course 
of His Employment 


Two brothers named Ewan were employed 
by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company in the woods, each receiving a wage 
of $5 a day, and each paying the employer 
$1 a day for their meals. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with the camp arrangements, they 
applied for, and received from the engineer in 
charge, permission to board themselves. The 
company lent them a tent and ° cooking 
utensils to assist them in carrying out this 
arrangement, and also supplied them with the 
provisions they required for 50 cents a day, 
the men saving 50 cents a day by cooking for 
themselves, On a certain day, before starting 
out for their day’s work in trenching oper- 
ations, the two men lit a fire and cooked their 
breakfast, after which, by their own account, 
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they extinguished the fire by pouring water 
over it. Later in the morning fire broke out 
in the vicinity of the spot where they had 
breakfasted, and being fanned by a strong wind 
overran lands on which another party had a 
license to cut timber, burning standing timber 
and also a quantity of posts and poles. This 
cther party brought an action against the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
claiming that the fire was caused by the 
negligence of the company’s workmen in the 
course of their employment, or alternatively, 
that the company’s workmen set out a fire on 
the company’s property in the midst of in- 
flammable material, and did not totally ex- 
tinguish it but allowed it to spread and 
damage the plaintiff's property. To this 
claim the company set up two defences: first, 
that the fire in question was not kindled by 
its workmen and, secondly, that if it was, its 
workmen in so kindling it were not acting in 
the course of their employment. 

The trial Judge found in favour of the 
plaintiff, holding that the fire which destroyed 
their property had its origin in the fire kindled 
by the Ewan brothers for the purpose of cook- 
ing their meals, and that at the time it was so 
kindled they were acting in the course of their 
employment. This judgment was affirmed by 
the British Columbia Court. of Appeal, one 
judge dissenting. 

The defendant then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which reversed the judg- 
ment of the Provincial Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Lamont, in the course of his 
judgment, said: “Having, by the terms of 
their employment, to board themselves, the 
appellant (that is, the defendant) was under 
no obligation to cook their meals or to see 
that they obtained them. It was argued, 
however, that as eating waS a necessary 
operation, the preparation of their meals was 
incidental to their employment and that 
therefore, while engaged in preparing their 
meals the workmen were acting in the course 
of their employment. The acts of a work- 
man which come within the scope of his 
employment are in general determined by the 
terms of the contract, including the terms 
implied as well as those expressed.” 

After citing various English judgments on 
the question of the terms to be implied, his 
Lordship proceeded :— 


“In view of these and other authorities to 
which we were referred, I am of opinion that 
before it can be held that the Ewan brothers 
were in the course of their employment when 
they lighted the fire which escaped and did 
damage to the respondents’ property, it must 
be shown that the lighting of that fire was an 


act which they were under a_ contractual 
obligation to perform as a duty to their 
employer, or which their employer had 
ordered them to do. ‘The appellant in this 
case did not order workmen to light a fire nor 
were the workmen under any contractual 
obligation to do so. Their contract called 
upon them to board themselves which * * * 
did not constitute a contractual obligation on 
their part as a duty to the appellant to cook 
their meals. It was necessary for them to have 
food if they wished to be in physical con- 
dition to do their work, just as it was 
necessary for them to wear stout boots while 
performing it, but in securing these necessary 
things they were doing something for them- 
selves rather than discharging a duty towards 
the appellant. 

“Tf, instead of cooking their own food, the 
Ewan brothers had, without loss of time to 
their employers, gone elsewhere for their 
meals the appellant could not have objected 
thereto for it was none of its concern. Once 
the workmen had finished their eight hours’ 
work in any one day they were, it seems to 
me, at liberty, so far as the appellant was 
concerned, to go where they wished and to do 
what they pleased until they commenced their 
next day’s work. 

“T am, therefore, of the opinion that when 
they lighted the fire which escaped and 
damaged the respondents’ property the Hwan 
brothers were not acting in the course of the 
employment.” 

His Lordship next discussed various other 
aspects of this case including the point that 
the workmen were trespassers in the property 
of the plaintiffs; who had passively acqui- 
esced in the act of trespass. On this point 
he said:— 

“Tf a farmer sees a workman taking a short 
cut across his field to and from his work, 
and smoking as he goes, must he forbid him to 
smoke on his premises on pain of being liable 
for damages in case the smoker, after light- 
ing his pipe, throws down a lighted match 
which sets fire to the grass, spreads to the 
adjoining property and there occasions 
damage? I do not think the law goes so 
far. I am unable to see how an occupier 
can be said to bring a person upon his land 
simply because when he sees him there he 
takes no steps to put him off.” 

The appeal was allowed, and judgment 
entered for the defendants, the action being 
dismissed with costs in all courts. 


Murdock et al versus Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Company, Limited. 
Supreme Court of Canada (1929) 1 Dominion 
Law Reports, page 913. 
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Workman assuming Risk not entitled to 
Damages for Injury 


A workman was employed to assist in the 
reconstruction of a store buildimg in the 
Province of Quebec. It was necessary first to 
demolish a small two-story extensicn at the 
back of the store, but this demolition was 
being carried out by the employer himself. 
On a certain day the employer was engaged 
in pulling down the roof of the extension, and 
when the workman offered to assist him in 
doing so he refused the offer. The employer 
stated moreover that he positively forbade 
the workman to mount on the roof. In 
spite of this order the workman persisted in 
his offer, and mounted to the roof, which gave 
way suddenly, precipitating both men to the 
ground, a distance of about twelve feet. In 
his fall the workman sustained a broken ankle. 
The employer called a doctor, who rendered 
first aid, and also offered to obtain treatment 
from another doctor, but the injured work- 
man submitted to treatment by an inexperi- 
enced bonesetter who prescribed poulitices and 
salves for a fractured bone. As a result of 
the accident and the improper treatment the 
workman’s ankle became permanently stiff. 
He took action for $6,000 damages. The ac- 
tion was dismissed by the Superior Court 
at Abitibi, and this judgment, on appeal by 
the plaintiff, was affirmed by the Court of 
King’s Bench, Quebec. In the course of the 
judgment in the latter court it was stated 
that the work at which the plaintiff sustained 
injury was no part of the workman’s duty, 
and that “he assumed the risk attendant upon 
his embarking on the insecure floor of the 
partially demolished extension on his own in- 
itiative, and in full knowledge of the possible 
danger of a collapse. I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how the learned trial judge could have 
come to any other conclusion than that the 
accident was due to the appellant’s voluntary 
act. 

Ayotte versus Marleau (Quebec}, Rapports 

Judiciaires, Cour du Banc du Rot (en 
Appel), April, 1929, page 343. 





“TLabour’s Case in Parliament” 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees has published in booklet form a selec- 
tion from speeches on labour tovics delivered 
on various occasions during the past seven 
years by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, member of 
Parliament for Winnipeg North Centre, and 
leader of the labour group in the House since 
1921. The book is edited by Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
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a lawyer and labour research specialist of 
Toronto. It contains a preface contributed 
by Mr. A. E. Mosher, president of the Broth- 
erhood, who gives an account of the activities 
of the labour members in recent years. The 
subject of the addresses contained in the 
booklet are as follows: Labour and politics; 
Canada’s natural resources; the socialization 
of industry; the Canadian banking system; 
the standard of living and social insurance; 
Unemployment; Civil liberties; Trade rela- 
tions and immigration; Taxation; Capital 
levy; Proportional representation; Constitu- 
tional amendments and Dominion autonomy; 
Militarism and war. 





Safety of Life at Sea 


The International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea met at London during April, the 
delegates in attendance including representa- 
tives of the following. countries:—Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the United States, besides 
the delegations of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, the Irish Free State and 
India. Representatives from the League of 
Nations were also present. The object of the 
convention was the conclusion of an inter- 
national convention to provide for the safety 
of life in passenger ships engaged in inter- 
national voyages. The subject was considered 
under the following heads:— 


(1) Measures to 
accidents; 


avert the occurrence of 


(2) Construction of ships so as to mitigate 
the effect of accidents should they occur; 


(3) Means for obtaining assistance should 
accidents occur; and 

(4) Means for sustaining lift until that as- 
sistance arrived or the security of the land 
was reached. 





Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of 
the Workmen's Compensation Board of On- 
tarlo, recently called attention to the special 
dangers of workmen engaged in the erection 
of large buildings. “The dangers on high 
buildings are too great to be ignored,” he said, 
“and we propose to take action. Trouble was 
prevalent in Ottawa lately, when steel workers 
were dropping red-hot rivets on workers of 
other trades working below them. Sometimes 
there were serious accidents because there was 
no planking on the floors.” He felt that more 
protection should be given bricklayers and 
other trades against. this. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Text of Judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada delivered April 30 1929 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


In THE MATTER of a Reference as to the Validity of The Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Chapter 26, and of Section 498 of the Criminal Code 


Questions and formal answers thereto :— 


1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S-C. 1927, Chapter 26, ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada, either in whole or in part, and if so, in what particular or particulars, 
or to what extent? The answer is No. 


2. Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and if so, 
in what particular or particulars, or to what extent? The answer is No. 


(Signed) L. P. Durr, 
P. B. MIGNAuvLt, 
E. L. Newcomss, 
T. RINFRET, 
J. H. Lamont, 
R. SMITH. 


Durr J—(Concurred in by Rinfret and Smith JJ.) 


The scope of the 27th head of sec. 91 of the British North America Act under these 
words, (“The Criminal Law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters,’) has been described in sweeping terms by the 
judgment of the Privy Council in Attorney General of Ontario v. Hamilton Street Railway 
Co., [1903] A.C. 524, at pages 528 and 529. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) in delivering 
the judgment there, said, 

“The question turns upon a very simple consideration. The reservation of the 
criminal law for the Dominion of Canada is given in clear and intelligible words which 
must be construed according to their natural and ordinary signification. Those words 
seem to their Lordships to require, and indeed to admit, of no plainer exposition than 
the language itself affords. Sect. 91, sub-s. 27, of the British North America Act, 1867, 
reserves for the exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ‘the 
criminal law, except the constitution of (Courts of criminal jurisdiction.’ It is, therefore, 
the criminal law in its widest sense that is reserved, and it is impossible, notwithstanding 
the very protracted argument to which their Lordships have listened, to doubt that an 
infraction of the Act, which in its original form, without the amendment afterwards 
introduced, was in operation at the time of confederation, is an offence against the criminal 
law. The fact that from the criminal law generally there is one exception, namely, 
‘the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction, renders it more clear, if anything 
were necessary to render it more clear, that with that exception (which obviously does 
not include what has been contended for in this case) the criminal law, in its widest 
sense, is reserved for the exclusive authority of the Dominion Parliament.” 


The question for consideration in that case was the competency of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture to pass an enactment respecting the observance of Sunday, and the subject of the 
paragraph just quoted is the exclusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 


Nevertheless, some limitation upon the general words of sec. 91 (27) is necessarily 
implied by (1) the fact itself that co-ordinate exclusive authority in respect of a variety 
of subjects is vested in the provincial legislatures, and executive authority of the same 
order in the provincial governments, and (2) character of the enactments of sec. 92. This 
has ‘been recognized in a series of cases, The Dominion License Acts reference, the Board 
of Commerce case, [1922] 1 A.C. 191, the Attorney General of Ontario v. The Reciprocal 
Insurers [1924] AJC. 328, Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Alberta [1916] 
1 A.C. 588, Snider’s case [1925] - A.C. 396. 
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The words of head 27 read in their widest sense would enable Parliament to take notice 
of conduct in any field of human activity, by prohibiting acts of a given description and 
declaring such acts to be criminal and punishable as such. But it is obvious that the con- 
stitutional autonomy of the provinces would disappear, if it were open to the Dominion to 
employ its powers under head 27 for the purpose of controlling by such means the conduct 
of persons charged with responsibility for the working of provincial institutions. It is quite 
clear also that the same result would follow, if it were competent to Parliament, by the use 
of those powers, to prescribe and indirectly to enforce rules of conduct, to which the pro- 
vincial legislatures had not given their sanction, in spheres exclusively allotted to provincial 
control. This has been fully elaborated in the series of cases just mentioned. 

Second, the language of head 27 must be read in the hght of head 15 of section 92. 
Provincial legislative enactments in relation to matters falling within the various heads of 
section 92 may by force of head 15 prescribe sanctions of fine and imprisonment for regu- 
lations in respect of such matters; and such regulations may be cf such a character, that 
but for the language of head 27 of section 91, the offences thus created would be described 
without hesitation as criminal offences—regulations, for example, for the preservation of public 
health, order and decency. Hodge v. The Queen, 9 App. Cas. 117. The exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion in relation to “Criminal Law” under section 91 is not incompatible with the 
possession by the provinces of this jurisdiction; ‘although there is the highest authority for 
applying to proceedings for enforcing the penal clauses of such enactments the description 
“criminal”; and notwithstanding that 1t appears to have been assumed, in Nadan v. The 
King, [1926] A/C. 482, that such proceedings come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament under head 27, section 91 “procedure in criminal cases.” 

It is of course essential to the exercise of this Jurisdiction by the provinces that the 
substantive provisions shall, within the sense of section 92, have “relation to” such “local” 
or “private” matters, as fall within the scope of the subjects designated by the heads of 
that section. ; 

The existence of this undoubted jurisdiction of the provinces necessarily affects the 
operation of the powers conferred upon the Dominion under head 27, section 91. Evidently 
the Act does not contemplate the use of these powers for the purpose merely of creating 
sanctions for rules of law in relation to such matters in their provincial aspects. Matters 
however, which in one aspect and for one purpose fall within the jurisdiction of a province 
over the subjects designated by one or more of the heads of section 92 may in another 
aspect and for another purpose be proper subjects of legislation under 91, and in particular 
under head 27. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the subject matters of section 92 (13) “Property 
and Civil Rights.” You cannot create a new criminal offence without directly affecting civil 
rights. The characteristic rules of the Criminal Law, rules designed for the protection of the 
State and its institutions, for the security of property and the person and public order, rules 
for the suppression of practices which the Criminal Law notices as deserving chastisement 
by the State, and so on, all are rules restricting the liberty of action of the subjects of the 
State, and in that sense affecting civil rights; but such acts and neglects are not as a rule 
viewed by the Criminal Law in their juristic aspect, but in their actual effects, physical or 
moral, as harmful to some interest which it is the duty of the State to protect. They are 
concerned primarily not with rights, with their creation, the conditions of their exercise, 
or their extinction; but with some evil or some menace, moral or physical, which the law 
aims to prevent or suppress through the control of human conduct. 

Fraud, for example, may be of such a character as to constitute an actionable wrong 
or a criminal offence. The law in relation to civil rights, while necessarily concerned with 
defining the elements of the wrong entailing the civil responsibility of the wrong-doer, is 
primarily concerned with the victim’s right of reparation, while the Criminal Law deals 
with the fraud as such, as something deserving of punishment at the hands of the State. 
So in the case of contracts. An agreement involving bribery of a public official may be a 
criminal offence because the law marks such acts of corruption as criminal and punishes 
them. The law in relation to civil rights, the law of contracts, takes note of the elements 
of the transaction which give it character as bribery, but solely for the purpose of denying 
to the parties the legal right of enforcing it. 

These considerations do not provide of course any precise formula for discriminating 
between Criminal Law and legislation in relation to property and civil rights. But the 
indicia suggested by them would probably be sufficient in most cases for deciding to which 
of these two categories a given enactment belongs. Indeed as to the first fourteen heads 


——e 


——— 
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of section 92, there would probably be little difficulty in determining whether or not legis- 
lation dealing with matters falling in their provincial aspects within the subjects designated 
by those heads is truly legislation from the provincial point of view, or legislation dealing 
with such matters in some aspect within the jurisdiction of the Dominion under section 91, 
head 27. 

On the other hand, matters falling within section 16 come under the jurisdiction of a 
province because they are matters “merely local’ or “merely private” within the province, 
in the sense of section 92. Prohibitions may be enacted under the authority of that head 
under sanction of fine and imprisonment, with the object of abating or preventing a local 
evil in the interests of public order or decency, which as we have seen may be perfectly 
valid and plausible arguments may be adduced in support of the view, that all such enact- 
ments are valid, provided they do not trench upon topics already dealt with by the Criminal 
Law of the Dominion, expressly or tacitly, and do not intervene in subject matters which 
by their “very nature belong to the domain of criminal jurisprudence.” The exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Dominion in relation to Criminal Law is not, as I have said, incompatible 
with the creation by provincial enactment of offences which it has been held properly fall 
within the description “criminal.” But if such matters present aspects which are appropriate 
subjects for criminal legislation, and at the same time are not “merely local or private” 
within the several provinces, it does not follow that they may not be the subject of valid 
legislation under the powers conferred by section 91 (27). 

The matter of section 498 is not property and civil rights. It strikes at agreements, no 
doubt, but not at those agreements as juridical acts, as having effects in point of law, in 
creating rights between the parties. The legislation aims at suppressing certain practices 
calculated, in the view of Parliament, to limit competition and produce the evil of high 
prices. Agreements of defined classes are dealt with from that point of view and from that 
point of view only. Nor can the matter of section 498 be described as matter “merely local 
or private” within the several provinces. The combinations struck at, rarely, in their origin 
or in their operation, take account of provincial boundaries. There is in this respect little 
if any resemblance between section 498 and the enactments which were the subjects of 
decision in the Dominion Liquor Licence Acis reference, in the Board of Commerce case 
(supra) or in Snider’s case (supra). In the enactments in debate in those cases, the penal 
provisions were merely incidental. There was an attempt, in each case, in the substantive 
provisions of the impeached enactment, to regulate matters which were unquestionably 
“merely local” or “merely private” in each of the Provinces in a manner which could, it was 
held, not be justified, as an exercise of the powers conferred by the residuary clause or 
the 2nd head of section 91. 

It was argued that the Dominions jurisdiction only enables Parliament to legislate in 
relation to offences which were criminal offences at the time of Confederation, or to offences 
which in “their very nature” belong to the domain “of the Criminal Law”. It is difficult 
to understand upon what justification the Dominion Parliament can be denied the power 
under sec. 91 to declare any act to be a crime, which in its opinion is such a violation of 
generally accepted standards of conduct, as to deserve chastisement as a crime. The views 
of the community as to what deserves punishment, change from generation to generation. 
Practices calculated to imperil health and safety, or to prejudice the moral standards of 
the community may become in the course of a few years so widely prevalent to to create 
a general demand for the abatement and prevention of them by State action in the sphere 
of the Criminal Law. Other acts, once within the scope of the Criminal Law, may, in the 
course of time, come to be regarded as outside the proper domain of State interference. It 
is difficult to understand on what principle the Court is to review the decisions of Parlia- 
ment in seeking to adapt the Criminal Law to successive phases of public opinion in such 
matters. I am assuming of course that Parliament in such decisions is not attempting to 
deal with matters committed to the provinces in their provincial aspects. Moreover, prac- 
tices tending to limit competition, to foster monopolies in the popular sense, to enhance 
prices (the practices of forestalling, regrating and engrossing), were for centuries treated 
as crimes and were regarded by the law as crimes mala in se; the matter of sec. 498 is a 
kindred topic. 

I do not intend by what I have said to imply that Dominion legislation on the subject 
of the criminal law is necessarily ultra vires because it deals with a matter which is local 
in one or more of the provinces. 

As to the Combines Investigation Act, that is an Act which, as its name imports, 
provides for the investigation of matters touching the existence of a Combine or the pending 
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formation of a Combine; and further provides that where as the result of investigation, it 
appears that such a Combine exists, the Governor-in-Council may in appropriate cases cause 
the reduction or abolition of any customs duty imposed on any article affected by it, and 
where it appears that there has been abuse of his privileges by the holder of any patent 
under the Patent Act, in the manner set out by the Act, the Minister of Justice may exhibit 
an information in the Exchequer Court of Canada praying the revocation of the Patent, and 
authority is given to the Court to give judgment accordingly. The Act also provides that 
anybody knowingly assisting in the formation of a Combine shall be guilty of an indictable 
offence, and punishable on conviction at the instance of the Solicitor-General of Canada or 
an Attorney-General of the Province. Throughout the Act the word “Combines” denotes, 


“combines which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others, and which 


(a) are mergers, trusts or monopolies, so called; or 
(b) result. from the purchase, lease, or other acquisition by any person of any control 
over or interest in the whole or part of the business of any other person; or 
(c) result from any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination 
which has or is designed to have the effect of 
(i) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing 
or dealing, or 
(ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or 
(ii) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost 
of storage or transportation, or 
(iv) enhancing the price, renta! or cost of article, rental, storage or transporta- 
tion, or 
(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any 
particular area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, 
sale, storage, transportation, insurance or supply, or 
(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce.” 


That part of the Act which makes it a criminal offence to assist in the formation of a 
Combine, has in principle been already discussed. 

As to the other provinces, they may be looked upon from two points of view. First, 
one may consider them from the point of view of the responsibility imposed upon Parlia- 
ment in respect of trade and commerce, especially the responsibility in relation to trade with 
foreign countries and customs and excise duties. It 1s hardly necessary to observe that trade 
combinations and their effect upon competition and the results of competition have a special 
importance and significance in view of the settled policy of this country in the matter of 
protective duties. To the general belief that such duties, when imposed wpon the scale on 
which they are maintained in this country, tend in their effects to facilitate the operation 
of plans for reducing competition and maintaining prices, there can be little doubt that 
legislation such as Sec. 498 in the Criminal (Code and the Statute we are now considering is 
very largely due. It appears to me that legislative authority over trade and commerce with 
foreign countries, and particularly over such aspects of those subjects as are related to the 
economic conditions and tendencies arising from the law in force on those subjects, must 
embrace the authority to legislate for such investigations as those authorized by this Act. 
It is quite true, combinations in relation to transport and to insurance would not appear, 
ex facre, to be directly connected with the imposition of custom duties, but the Dominion has 
a special jurisdiction in relation to insurance, jurisdiction touching, that is to say, the rights 
of foreign countries and foreigners generally to engage in the business of insurance in Canada; 
and considering that the design of the reigning trade policy is to encourage domestic trade, 
and that its effectiveness for that end may depend upon the character of the facilities for, 
and the rates of, domestic transport, the authority to conduct such investigations ought, in a 
fair view of the matter, to enable Parliament to include the subject of transport within the 
scope of them. 

The other point of view is that of the responsibility of the Dominion with regard to the 
Criminal Law. The authority in relation to the Criminal Law and Criminal procedure given 
by sec. 91 (27), would appear to confer upon the Dominion, not as an incidental power merely, 
but as an essential part of it, the power to provide for investigation into crime, actual and 
potential. 
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An attempt was made on the argument to bring this Statute under the decision of the 
Privy Council in relation to the Combines and Fair Prices Act. There is no doubt that 
parts of the present Statute are taken from the earlier Act, but the provisions of the earlier 
Act which gave character to that Act have disappeared. 

The former Statute in its substantive enactments on the subject of Combines, conferred 
upon the Board of Commerce, a Board created by Dominion legislation, composed of 
persons named by the Dominion Government, the authority and the duty to enquire into the 
existence of Combines and plans for the formation of Combines, and to suppress, by order 
of the Board, the Combines themselves, and practices associated with Combines, in so far as 
the Board might think it right and in the public interest to do so. The present Act gives no 
such power of regulation. 

Both questions should be answered in the negative. 


Newcomse J.—(Concurred in by Mignault and Lamont JJ.) 


Two questions have been propounded by the Governor General in Council for hearing 
and consideration under the usual practice. They are:— 


“1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 26, wltra vires the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, either in whole or in part, and, if so, in what particular or 
particulars, or to what extent? 


“2. Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ulira wires the Parliament of Canada, and, 
if so, in what particular or particulars, or to what extent?” 


Counsel were heard on behalf of the Attorney General of Canada and also for several of 
the provinces, and counsel were also heard on behalf of the Amalgamated Builders Council 
and Amalgamated Clothing Industries Council, and for the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association; these bodies having been authorized by the Court to be heard as classes of 
persons interested within the meaning of subsection 4 of section 60 of the Supreme Court 
Act. 

I would answer both these questions in the negative, because I am satisfied that the 
legislation strictly appertains to powers which the Parhament of Canada has, by section 91 
of the British North America Act, 1867, 


ae to make Laws for the Peace, Order and good Government of Canada, in 


relation to all Matters not coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces, and for greater Certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the Generality of the foregoing terms of this Section, it is hereby 
declared that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive Legislative Author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada extends to all Matters coming within the Classes of 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that is to say,— 


“2. The Regulation: of Trade and Commerce. 


“27. The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, 
but including the Procedure in Criminal Matters. 


And any Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this Section 
shall not be deemed to come within the Class of Matters of a local or private Nature 


comprised in the Enumeration of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively 
to the Legislatutes of the Provinces.” 


In the consideration of these provisions it may be useful here to mention the provincial 
enumerations upon which the advocates of affirmative answers rely. They are to be found 
in section 92, by which it is enacted that 


“Tn each Province the Legislature may exclusively make Laws in relation to Matters 
coming within the Classes of Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that is to say,— 
“13. Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 
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“14. The Administration of Justice in the Province, including the Constitution, Main- 
tenance and Organization of Provincial Courts, both of Civil and of Criminal 
Jurisdiction, and including Procedure in Civil Matters in those Courts. | 

“15. The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing 
any Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter coming within any of the 
Classes of Subjects enumerated in this Section. 

“16. Generally all Matters of a merely local or private Nature in the Province.” 


It is not, in my opinion, open to question that the powers of Parliament with relation 
to the criminal law extend, not only to common law and statutory offences, as derived from 
the Laws of England, or locally enacted, under the constitution of the various provinces 
and territories of the Dominion, and existing therein at the time of ithe Union or admission 
of these provinces or territories into the Union, but comprehend also the power to create 
new statutory offences. It is, I think, certain that there is legislative authority in the 
Dominion, when the need arises, to declare criminal, and to prescribe the punishments for, 
acts or omissions which were lawful and innocent by the common law or by Imperial 
legislation which, subject to the provisions of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 28-29 Vic., 
c. 63, is continued in force by sec. 129 of the British North America Act, 1867, in the four 
original provinces, or as extended and applied to the provinces and territories subsequently 
admitted; and this conclusion must follow from the interpretation enunciated by their 
Lordships of the Judicial Committee in the case of Attorney General of Ontario v. Hamilton 
Street Railway Co., [1903] A:C. 524, where it was held that the Ontario Act to Prevent the 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day, RS.O., 1897, ch. 246, was, as a whole, ultra wres of the 
provincial legislature. That case was heard by a very powerful court, which included the 
Lord Chancellor (Halsbury), Lord Macnaghten, Lord Shand, Lord Davey, Lord Robertson 
and Lord Lindley. The Lord Chancellor, in pronouncing the judgment, expressed ‘himself 
as follows:— 

“The question turns upon a very simple consideration. The reservation of the 
criminal law for the Dominion of Canada is given in clear and intelligible words which 
must be construed according to their natural and ordinary signification. Those words 
seem to their Lordships to require, and indeed to admit, of no plainer exposition than 
the language itself affords. Sect. 91, sub-s. 27, of the British North America Act, 1867, 
reserves for the exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ‘the criminal 
law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction.’ It 1s, therefore, the 
criminal law in its widest sense that is reserved, and it is impossible, notwithstanding 
the very protracted argument to which their Lordships have listened, to doubt that an 
infraction of the Act, which in its original form, without the amendments afterwards 
introduced, was in operation at the time of confederation, is an offence against the 
criminal law. The fact that from the criminal law generally there is one exception, 
namely, ‘the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction’, renders it more clear, if 
anything were necessary to render it more clear, that with that exception (which obviously 
does not include what has been contended for in this case) the criminal law, in its 
widest sense, is reserved for the exclusive authority of the Dominion Parliament.” 


The extent of the Dominion power is thus so clearly and unmistakeably stated that 
one seeks for a reason for the submission of the questions in hand, and it appears to have 
arisen out of some of the observations of their Lordships of the Judicial Committee in more 
recent decisions; but in my view the doubt so suggested vanishes when these decisions are 
properly understood. 

The Dominion Insurance Act of 1910, which was considered in Attorney General of 
Canada v. Attorney General of Alberta, [1916] 1 A:C. 588, embodied a very elaborate set of 
provisions of considerable variety, designed to regulate the fousiness or trade of insurance, 
based upon a legislative prohibition, which is to be found in sec. 4, the leading section of that 
Act, against the acceptance of any insurance risk or policy without a general license from the 
Minister who was charged with the administration of the Act. The principal question was as 
to whether sec. 4 was ultra vires of the Parliament, and it was held in the affirmative, upon 
the ground that the subject matter was within the exclusive provincial powers. Sec. 70 was an 
ancillary provision, imposing penalties for contravention of the Act, and, of course, it fell 
with the principal enactment, which it was designed to enforce. It was not, indeed, 
attempted to uphold this latter provision as an independent exercise of the Dominion 
power with relation to criminal law. This decision led to some amendments of the 
Dominion Insurance Act involving modifications of the former provisions. 
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Subsequently, in 1921, a question arose as to the validity of the Board of Commerce 
Act, 1919, and the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, whereby, as narrated in the head- 
note, the Parliament of Canada had purported to prohibit the formation and operation of 
such trade combinations for production and distribution in the provinces as the Board 
of Commerce might consider to be detrimental to the public interest. It was, moreover, 
provided that the Board might restrict the accumulation of food, clothing and fuel beyond 
the amount reasonably required, in the case of a private person, for his household, and 
in the case of a trader, for his business, and require the surplus to be offered for sale at 
fair prices; and that the Board could attach criminal consequences for breaches of the Act. 
The case is reported in [19221 1 A.C. 191. It was argued that the legislation could be 
sustained, among other grounds, as criminal law, but it was held otherwise. Their Lordships 
referred to the Insurance case of 1916 (supra) as an illustration of the impotency of the 
Dominion power for the regulation of trade and commerce, taken by itself, to authorize 
interference with particular trades in which Canadians would, apart from any right of inter- 
ference otherwise conferred, be free to engage in the provinces. The result was said to be 
asi ape of a series of well-known decisions of earlier dates. Then follow these obser- 
vations :— 

“For analogous reasons the words of head 27 of s. 91 do not assist the argument for 
the Dominion. It is one thing to construe the words ‘the criminal law, except the 
constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal 
matters,’ as enabling the Dominion Parliament to exercise exclusive legislative power 
where the subject matter is one which by its very nature belongs to the domain of 
criminal jurisprudence. A general law, to take an example, making incest a crime, 
belongs to this class. It is quite another thing, first to attempt to interfere with a class 
of subject committed exclusively to the Provincial Legislature, and then to justify this by 
enacting ancillary provisions designated as new phases of Dominion criminal law which 
require a title to so interfere as basis of their application.” 

One must, of course, endeavour to extract the meaning of this paragraph, and perhaps 
some confusion is apt to be caused by the antithesis, and the illustration chosen for the 
explanation of the first limb, but I am persuaded that there can be no intention here to 
restrict the legislative power of Parliament in the creation of offences under sec. 91 (27) so 
as to exclude an act or omission which is not malum in se. The occasion did not call for 
that, and the passage should be read, secundum subjectam materiam. It is not necessarily 
inconsistent, and I do not think it was meant to be incompatible, with the notion, that one 
must have regard to the subject matter, the aspect, the purpose and intention, instead of 
the form of the legislation, in ascertaining whether, in producing the enactment, Parliament 
was engaged in the exercise of its exclusive and comprehensive powers with respect to the 
criminal law, or was attempting, in excess of its authority, under colour of the criminal law, 
to entrench upon property and civil rights, or private and local matters, in the provinces; 
and when, in the case of the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, as in the case of the 
Insurance Act, 1910, their Lordships found that Parliament was really occupied in a project 
of regulating property and civil rights, and outside of its constitutional sphere, there was 
no footing upon which the exercise of Dominion powers, with relation to the criminal law, 
could effectively be introduced—no valid enactment to which criminal sanction could be 
applied. The principle is illustrated by a remark of Lord Dunedin in Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada v. Attorney General of Canada, [1907] A.C. 65, at 68, which may be apphed 
mutatis mutandis; his Lordship said :— 

“accordingly, the true question in the present case does not seem to turn upon the 

question whether this law deals with a civil right—which may be conceded—but whether 

this law is truly ancillary to railway legislation.” 

In the Insurance case, 1916, (swpra), at 596, Lord Haldane had already recognized the 
principle as well established, but none the less to be applied only with great caution, 

«“ that subjects which in one aspect and’ for one purpose fall within the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislatures may in another aspect and for another purpose fall 
within Dominion legislative jurisdiction.” 

And I am convinced that he never intended to suggest that Parliament might not com- 
petently find a public wrong lurking or tolerated under the head of civil rights in a pro- 
vince which it is necessary or expedient, according to its will and discretion, or, using Sir 
Matthew Hale’s expression, “by the prudence of law-givers,” to suppress, in the exercise of 
its authority over the criminal law. 
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Then came the Reciprocal Insurers case, [1924] A‘C. 328, which contributes a very instruc- 
tive addition to the interpretation of the British North America Acts. This case suggests no 
limitation of the legislative authority of the Dominion with regard to the criminal law, 
although it recognizes that a Dominion enactment, which, in language and form, and a@ sociis, 
is criminal, may, having regard to its history, real subject matter, true aspect and purpose, 
by which it must also be judged, be found in reality intended to regulate property and civil 
rights in a province, or matters of a merely local or private nature, such as have been com- 
mitted to the exclusive authority of the provinces, and so not to fall within the Dominion 
enumeration; and it is especially made clear that the quality of such an enactment is not 
concluded by its introduction into the Criminal Code. This decision, in its application to 
the present question, affirms, with respect to the Dominion insurance legislation of 1917, 
what was decided in the year immediately preceding, namely, that a provision like sec. 70 
of the Act of 1910, and which differed from it in no material respect as to the essential pur- 
pose which it was intended to serve, remained ancillary and imoperative, notwithstanding 
the alterations of form to which it had been subjected: and its inconporation. as an independent 
section in the Criminal Code; and Mr. Justice Duff, who pronounced the judgment of the 
Board, having reviewed the preceding decisions, observed at page 337, that 

“Tt has been formally laid down in judgments of this Board, that in such an 
inquiry the Courts must ascertain the ‘true nature and character’ of the enactment; 

Citizens’ Insurance Co. v. Parsons; its ‘pith and substance’; Union Colliery Co. v. 

Bryden; and it is the result of this investigation, not the form alone, which the statute 

may have assumed under the hand of the draughtsman, that will determine within which 

of the categories of subject matters mentioned in ss. 91 and 92 the legislation falls; and 
for this purpose the legislation must be ‘scrutinized in its entirety’; Great West 

Saddlery Co. v. The King. Of course, where there is an absolute jurisdiction vested in 

a legislature, the laws promulgated by it must take effect according to the proper con- 

struction of the language in which they are expressed. But where the law-making auth- 

ority is of a limited or qualified character, obviously it may be necessary to examine 
with some strictness the substance of the legislation for the purpose of determining what 
it is that the Legislature is really doing.” 


And further, at page 342:— 


“In. accordance with the principle inherent in these decisions their Lordships 
think it is no longer open to dispute that the Parliament of Canada cannot, by pur- 
porting to create penal sanctions under s. 91, head 27, appropriate to itself exclusively 
a field of jurisdiction in which, apart from such a procedure, it could exert no legal 
authority, and that if, when examined as a whole, legislation in form criminal is found, 
in aspects and for purposes exclusively within the provincial sphere, to deal with matters 
committed to the Provinces, it cannot be upheld as valid.” 
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Lordship thought it proper to add, however, that what had been said 

“does not involve any denial of the authority of the Dominion Parliament to create 
offences merely because the legislation deals with matters which, in another aspect, may 
fall under one or more of the subdivisions of the jurisdiction entrusted to the Provinces.” 


A case involving the like consideration was Toronto Electric Commissioners v. Snider, 
[1925! A.C. 396, where the question arose as to the authority of the Dominion to enact the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which provided, in effect, speaking by the 
head-note, that upon disputes occurring between employers and employees in any of a large 
number of important industries in Camada, the Dominion Minister for Labour might 
appoint a Board of Investigation and Conciliation to make investigations, with power to 
summon witnesses and inspect documents and premises, and, if no settlement could be 
brought about, to recommend fair terms; and, pending the reference, a lockout or strike 
was prohibited, subject to penalties. It was held that this legislation conflicted with 
provincial powers as to property and civil rights in the provinces or other enumerations of 
sec. 92; and Lord Haldane, who pronounced the judgment, referred to the judgment in the 
Reciprocal Insurers’ case (supra), as summing up the effect of the series of previous 
decisions relating to the point; and he reiterated the antithetical passage quoted above. His 
Lordship was of the opinion that, on authority as well as on principle, the Board was 
precluded from accepting the Act as justified in the exercise of the Dominion power under 
sec. 91, in relation to criminal law. He reviewed tke provision of the Act in question, and 
concluded with the following important observations:— 
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“Tt is obvious that these provisions dealt with civil rights, and it was not within 
the power of the Dominion Parliament to make this otherwise by imposing merely 
ancillary penalties. The penalties for breach of the restrictions did not render the 
statute the less an interference with civil rights in its pith and substance. The Act is not 
one which aims at making striking generally a new crime.” 


It would seem manifestly to be implied from the last sentence, that different considerations 
would have presented themselves if the real purpose of the statute had been found to be the 
construction of a new offence. 

It must not be overlooked that, by the 15th enumeration of sec. 92, there is included 
among the classes of subjects as to which the provincial legislatures may exclusively make 
laws :— 

“The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing any 

Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter coming within any of the Classes 

of Subjects enumerated in this Section.” 

And local enactments, deriving their force from the exercise of the powers conferred by 
this enumeration, have been described as provincial criminal law. In Russell v. The Queen, 
7 App. Cas. 829, at 840, Sir Montague Smith, delivering the judgment, referred to an argument 
submitted by Mr. Benjamin, that, if the Act related to Criminal law, it was provincial 
criminal law under the 15th enumeration of sec. 92; and his Lordship said that no doubt 


“this argument would be well founded if the principal matter of the Act could be 
brought within any of these classes of subjects.” 


More recently, in the case of Rex v. Nat Bell Liquors Limited, [1922] 2 :A.C. 128, 
their Lordships had to consider the effect of a conviction under a local liquor Act of 
Alberta. By sec. 36 of the Supreme Court Act, as enacted by ch. 32 of 1920, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court had been limited by an exception excluding 

“criminal causes and in proceedings for or upon a writ of habeas corpus, certiorari or 

prohibition arising out of a criminal charge,” 


and the question was considered as to whether a proseeution under a typical temperance 
Act was or was not a criminal charge. Lord Sumner, who delivered the judgment, at pages 
167 and 168, disposed of this issue as follows:— 
“The issue is really this. Ought the word ‘criminal’ in the section in question to : 
be limited to the sense in which ‘criminal’ legislation is exclusively reserved to the 
Dominion Legislature by the British North America Act, s. 9, or does it include that 
power of enforcing other legislation by the imposition of penalties, including imprison- 
ment, which it has been held that s. 92 authorizes Provincial Legislatures to exercise? 
It may also be asked (though this question is not precisely identical) under which 
category does this conviction fall of the two referred to by Bowen L. J., in Osborne v. 
Milman, when he contrasts the cases ‘where an act is prohibited in the sense that it is 
rendered criminal’, and ‘where the statute merely affixes certain consequences, more or 
less unpleasant, to the doing of the act.’ 

“Their Lordships are of opinion that the word ‘criminal’ in the section and in the 
context In question is used in contradistinction to ‘ civil’, and ‘connotes a proceeding 
which is not civil in its character.’ Certiorari and prohibition are matters of procedure, 
and all the ‘procedural incidents of this charge are the same whether or not it was one 
falling exclusively within the legislative competence of the Dominion Legislature, under 
s. 91, head 27.” 


It is not, for present purposes, necessary to ascertain precisely what is meant by the con- 
cluding sentence, but it may be observed that the criminal law, under sec. 91 (27), includes 
expressly “the procedure in criminal matters,” and that, viewing section 92 (15) as auth- 
orizing the constitution of crimes by the provincial legislatures, there is no express provi- 
sion empowering those legislatures to enact procedure for the enforcement of the punish- 
ments so imposed. 
Later, in Nadan v. The King, [1926] A.C. 482, at 489, the Board had to consider the effect 
of sec. 1025 of the ‘Criminal Code, by which it was provided that 
“ Notwithstanding any royal prerogative, or anything contained in the Interpreta- 
tion Act or in the Supreme Court Act, no appeal shall be brought in any criminal case 
from any judgment or order of any Court in Canada to any court of appeal or auth- 
ority by which in the United Kingdom appeals or petitions to His Majesty in Council 
may be heard.” 
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There was a conviction in question for an offence against the provincial Liquor Control Act 
of Alberta, and it was argued that the foregoing section did not apply to a penalty imposed 
by a provincial statute in which it was not incorporated. Their Lordships were of the view, 
however, that this contention was negatived in principle by the judgment of the Board in 
Rex v. Nat Bell Liquors Ltd., [1922] 2 A.C. 128, 167. They held that 


“ Sect. 1025 is expressed to apply to an appeal in a criminal case from ‘any judgment 
or order of any Court in Canada,’ and this expression is wide enough to cover a convic- 
tion in any Canadian Court for breach of a statute, whether passed by the Legislature 
of the Dominion or by the Legislature of the Province.” 


It must therefore, of course, if I realize the effect of these decisions, be considered that pro- 
vincial enactments, falling within the 15th enumeration of sec. 92, belong to that branch 
of the law which is criminal. But this does not necessarily diminish or affect the amplitude 
of Dominion powers under sec. 91 (27). What the provinces may do under the authority 
of sec. 92 (15) is to impose punishment, by fine, penalty or imprisonment, for enforcing any 
law of the province made in relation to a matter coming within any of the provincial 
enumerations, and is therefore confined to matters described generally as of a merely local 
or private nature in the province. But the concluding paragraph of sec. 91 must be con- 
sidered, and it was thus explained by Lord Watson, in the Liquor Prohibition case, [1896] 
A.C., 359-60::— 

“Tt was apparently contemplated by the framers of the Imperial Act of 1867 that 
the due exercise of the enumerated powers conferred upon the Parliament of Canada 
by s. 91 might, occasionally and incidentally, involve legislation upon matters which 
are prema facie committed exclusively to the provincial legislatures by s. 92. In order 
to provide against that contingency, the concluding part of s. 91 enacts that ‘any mat-. 
ter coming within any of the classes of subjects enumerated in this section shall not be 
deemed to come within the class of matters of a local or private nature comprised in 
the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the legis- 
latures of the provinces.’ It was observed by this Board in Citizens’ Insurance Co.. of 
Canada v. Parsons that the paragraph just quoted ‘applies in its grammatieal con- 
struction only to No. 16 of s. 92’. The observation was not material to the question 
arising in that case, and it does not appear to their Lordships to be strictly accurate. 
It appears to them that the language of the exception in s. 91 was meant to include 
and correctly describes all the matters enumerated in the sixteen heads of s. 92, as 
being, from a provincial point of view, of a local or private nature. It also appears to 
their Lordships that the exception was not meant to derogate from the legislative auth- 
ority given to provincial legislatures by these sixteen subsections, save to the extent 
of enabling the Parliament of Canada to deal with matters local or private in those 
eases where such legislation is necessarily incidental to the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the enumerative heads of clause 91. That view was stated and illus- 
trated by Sir Montague Smith in Citizens’ Insurance Co. of Canada v. Parsons and in 
Cushing v. Dupuy; and it has been recognized by this Board in Tennant v. Union Bank 
of Canada and in Attorney General of Ontario v. Attorney General for the Dominion.” 


Consequently, if it be, as I apprehend, that the criminal law, in its widest sense, is reserved 
for the Parliament of Canada, a branch of that criminal law cannot well be exclusively with- 
in the authority of a province, and, while the provinces may undoubtedly, within their local 
and private range of legislative power, and in that aspect, impose punishments for enforcing 
their local laws which are in other respects intra vires—punishments that are, in the sense 
of the decisions, laws of a criminal nature—they cannot thereby occupy, so as to obstruct, 
a field of legislation, like that of the criminal law, which has been committed exclusively to 
the Dominion. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a considerable improvement at 
the beginning of May, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 6,636 firms, each employing a mini- 
mum of 15 workers, and representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 991,093 per- 
sons, as compared with 941,644 in the preceding 
month. The employment index (with the 
average in the calendar year 1926 as the base, 
equal to 100) stood at 116.2, as compared 
with 110.4 on April 1, and with 1068, 101.8, 
95.4, 91.9, 92.9, 92.5, 84.3, and 85.1 on May 
1, 1928, 19277, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of May, 1929, the percent- 
age of unemployment reported by local trade 
unions stood at 5.5, as compared with per- 
centages of 6.0 at the beginning of April and 
5.2 at the beginning of May, 1928. The per- 
centage for May was based on the reports 
tabuiated by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,661 local trade unions embracing 
a membership og 188,874 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted by 
these offices during April when compared 
both with the business of the previous month 
and with that of April, 1928. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.94 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $11.01 
for April; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for 
May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924: $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number caleu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 92.4 for 
May, as compared with 94.1 for April; 97.9 
for May, 1928; 98.5 for May, 1927; and 100.2 
for May, 1926. 
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The Department of Labour 


Industrial received during May the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 


Act under the provisions of the 

Act in connection with a 
dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees. Five 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were dealt with during the month. The text 
of the report and a full account of the recent 
proceedings under the Act are given on page 
592. 


The quarterly statements 
Old age of the number of aged per- 
pensions in sons in receipt of pensions, 
Canada the amount of pensions 


paid, ete., under the pro- 
visions of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 
which were published in the Lasour Gazerre, 
May, 1929, page 499, and in previous issues, 
give cumulative figures showing the numbers 
and amounts as at ‘the end of the period from 
the commencement of the Act to the end of the 
quarter covered by ‘the respective statements. 
This fact is noted in order to correct the im- 
pression which readers of these quarte:ly 
statements might have formed, that the 
totals given referred only to the preceding 
three months. In pursuance of the legislation 
enacted by the Ontario Legislature at its last 
session (Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1929, page 484), 
an agreement between the federal and provin- 
cial authorities was signed at Toronto on June 
11, making the act operative in the province 
as from November 1, 1929. 
A Bill “to protect Labour 
in its Old Age” was intro- 
duced in the House of 
Representatives of the 
United States Congress on 
April 18 and referred to the Committee of 
Labour. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a system of old 
age pensions under the supervision of the 
State authorities, with financial assistance 
from the *federal treasury. The bill would 
allow of pension plans being drawn by the 
State authorities and of their approval by the 
Old Age Security Bureau pttached to the 


Old age 
pensions in 
United States 
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United States Department of Labour. It is 
stipulated that no pensions plan shall be ap- 
proved which does not provide that persons 
entitled to relief shall have been residents of 
the United States for at least twenty years; 
aré sixty years of age and over; are not pos- 
sessed of real or personal property in excess 
of $5,000; and have no children or other per- 
sons responsible at law for their support and 
able to support them, The amount of as- 
sistance to aged persons is to be at the rate of 
$1 a day, and the federal contribution is to 
be not more than one-third of the pensions 
payments. 

Two bills on the subject of Old Age Pen- 
sions have been introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. One provides that all per- 
sons over 70 shall receive an allowance of not 
more than $1 a day. The other creates a 
Bureau of Old Age Welfare and gives men 
over 65 and women over 60 an allowance of 
not more than $50 a month. Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, of New York, speaking on 
the subject of these bills, stated that “mcre 
and more business men are coming to realize 
that security against old-age want is economic- 
ally sound. Once the mere thought of secumty in 
old age was regarded as radical and socialis- 
tic. Now, it is considered inevitable. Let us 
have it now.” 

Since the beginning of the current year three 
States—Wyoming, Minnesota, and Utah— 
have enacted old-age pension laws, closely 
similar in terms. In Minnesota the pension- 
able age is 70, in Utah and Wyoming, 65; in 
Minnesota and Wyoming the maximum pen- 
sion payable is $30 a month, in Utah, $25. 

The addition of these three States brings 
the number having old-age pension laws up 
to nine, cn addition to the territory of Alaska. 
Pension legislation is pending in a number of 
other States, and in several favourable action 
before the adjournment of the legislature is 
confidently expected. 


The Prairie Division of 


Settlement of the Canadian Manufactur- 


industrial ers’ Association, at a conr 
disputes in vention held at Winnipeg 
Manitoba in April, adopted a report 


submitted by the Execu- 
tive Committee on the subject of legislation 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. The 
report stated that “organized labour having 
requested the Manitoba Government to pass 
an Act providing for compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes along the lines of the 
Alberta Act, the executive secured informa- 
tion as to the working of the latter. In view 
of the fact that Manitoba already had on its 
statute books an act providing a method of 
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handling industrial disputes, viz. ‘ Joint 
Council of Industry’ Act, the executive felt 
there was no need for further legislation, and 
appointed.a committee to deal with this mat- 
ter and oppose such an act if it was introduced 
in the Legislature.” 

The “Joint Council of Industry” Act re- 
ferred to is the Industrial Conditions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, chapter 
92), enacted in 1919. The text of this Act 
was printed in the Lasour Gazerrr, April, 
1919, page 492. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint council of industry consisting 
of two representatives of employers, two 
representatives of employees,and an impartial 
chairman, The council is empowered by the 
act to hold investigations into all matters re- 
lating to impending or adkxisting industrial 
disputes and to report thereon; and to make 
investigations with respect to the cost of liv- 
ing, to conditions of employment and condi- 
tions under which employees live, to excessive 
profits resulting from unfair wage rates, and 
to alleged breaches of individual contracts 
and violations of laws affecting employers and 
employees as such. At the request of the 
parties to any industrial dispute the council 
acts as a board of arbitration. 

The Alberta Act mentioned in the report 
of the committee quoted above, is the Labour 
Disputes Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1926, chap- 
ter 53). This act provides, in connection with 
disputes within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of the province, for the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
when either of the parties to the dispute thas 
applied to the minister for its establishment. 
(Lazour Gazerre, May, 1926, page 447). The 
provisions of the Alberta Act are discussed in 
a report presented at the annual convention of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association held 
this month at Halifax. This report is given on 
another page of this issue. 


The chairman of the British 
Social insurance Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
in British pensation Board, Mr. E. 8. 
Columbia H. Winn, K.C., gave an ad- 

dress before the Vancouver 
Kiwanis Club on May 30, in which he described 
the work being carried on under the social 
legislation in this province. He pointed out 
that of the five main branches of “social in- 
surance ”—workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, old age pensions, health insurance, 
and unemployment insurance—the first three 
were already flourishing in British Columbia; 
health insurance was being considered by the 
government; while unemployment insurance 
was something to be taken up in the future. 
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Mr. Winn stated that in the twelve years 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act the board had paid out about thirty 
million dollars on behalf of 200,000 employees 
injured in the course of their employment. 

Mothers’ pension expenditures amounted, he 
said, to $4,600,000 since the system was estab- 
lished in 1920. The mothers’ pensions budget 
for 1929 is for about $800,000. Mr. Winn 
stated that the principle underlying this legis- 
lation is that where mothers and children are 
deprived of their supporter, the mother be- 
comes the agent of the state in maintaining 
her children, who might otherwise have to be 
maintained at public expense. 

Old age pensions, which are administered in 
British Columbia by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, are now benefiting 3,867 persons 
in the province. It was expected that about 
one million dollars would be expended under 
this head in 1929. 


An estimate of the average 
extent of disablement due 
to sickness throughout Can- 
ada was made in the course 
of an address before the 
recent convention of the Province of Quebec 
Safety by Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of 
Canadian Cottons Limited. “ Various authen- 
tic estimates,” he said, “ would show that from 
2 to 3 per cent of the total population is con- 
tinually ill. Of these 91 per cent to 96 per 
cent are ill enough to be disabled, so that it 
might be established as a conservative figure 
that 2 per cent of the population is continually 
unable to work. From these percentages, there- 
fore, it can be estimated that 180,000 indi- 
viduals are continually suffering from disabling 
illness in the Dominion of Canada. Of the 
population of Canada 380 per cent are adult 
males and 30 per cent are adult females. It 1s 
thus estimated that 54,000 adult males are 
continually wl. This amount of illness would 
indicate that in the adult male population 
alone, there are lost each year 16,200,000 work- 
ing days. Calculations show that, for every 
twenty males gainfully employed there are 
approximately six females similarly occupied. 
This would suggest, therefore, that the female 
population in addition loses 4,800,000 working 
days per year, or a total loss per year of 
21,000,000 working days, of which at least 50 
per cent is preventable. The superfluous loss 
per year may accordingly be placed at 10,500.- 
000 working days. It is estimated that the 
total cost of illness to the Dominion of Can- 
ada per year is $270,000,000 or about 75 per 
cent of the total expenditure of the federal 
government.” 


Estimated cost 
of illness in 
Canada 


An “introductory essay ” 
on the British Civil Ser- 
vice by Dr. Herman Finer, 
of the London School of 
Economics and _ Political 
Science has been published by the Fabian 
Society, London. A chapter on Joint Indus- 
trial Councils and Arbitration Court states 
that the councils now represent almost alll the 
public servants. These councils perform the 
following functions: provision of the best 
means for utilizing the ideas and experience 
of the staff; securing the staff a greater share 
in responsibility for the determination and 
observance of the conditions under which 
they work; determination of the general pro- 
visions governing recruitment, hours, tenure, 
and remuneration; encouragement of further 
education of civil servants and their training 
in higher administration and organization; 
improvement of office machinery and organi- 
zation; and provision of opportunities for the 
full consideration of suggestions by the staff 
on this subject; and proposals for !Segislation 
bearing upon the position of civil servants in 
relation to their employment. The councils 
derive their powers simply from agreement 
between the two sides. Where agreement is 
for any reason impossible and compromise 
cannot be effected, the official decision natur- 
ally holds good, and then the only benefit of 
the system is that the staff’s poimt of view, 
having been expressed, may in time modify 
the full effect of that decision. 

Early in 1917 a Civil Service Arbitration 
Board was set up as a result of agitation by 
Civil Service Associations because the war 
had sent prices sky-high while wages lagged 
far behind. The board was abolished in 1922 
when the Whitley Councils began to operate, 
but it was re-established early in 1925. It 
now consists of a chairman who is either the 
president of the Industrial Court or the chair- 
man of a Division of the Court, together with 
one member drawn from a panel of persons 
appointed to the Industrial Court by the 
Minister of Labour as representing the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time being 
(this is the employers’ representative), and 
one member drawn from a panel of persons © 
appointed to the Industrial Court by the 
Minister of Labour after nomination by the 
staff side of the National Whitley Council. 
Civil servants and officials of Civil Service 
Associxtions are ineligible for appointment 
as members of the court. 

Only claims in regard to salaries of £700 
and less can be referred to the court, unless 
by the consent of the parties concerned in 
the claim. When negotiation fails arbitration 
is open to the government departments on 


Arbitration in 
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one hand, and the recognized Civil Service 
Association within ‘the National Whitley 
Council on the other hand, on application by 
elther party. The matters which may be 
taken to the court are claims affecting emolu- 
ments, weekly hours of work and_ leave. 
Claims can be made only for “ classes,’’ i.e., 
“any well-defined category of civil servants 
who for the purpose of a particular claim 
occupy the same position, or have a common 
interest in the claim.” 

On April 1, 1926, the number of civil ser- 
vants in Great Britain was 296,398. 


The constitutional difficul- 
ties experienced in connec- 
tion with the conciliation 
and arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia are outlined in a re- 
cent communication to the International 
Labour Office. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment has the constitutional power to legislate 
only for conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes extending beyond the limits of any one 
state. The jurisdiction of the arbitration 
courts established by the Commonwealth thus 
depends upon the extent of the dispute. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to bring themselves before 
the court, parties create industrial disputes 
extending ‘beyond a single State. This is now 
generally done, not by any method of strike 
or lockout, but by making a number of de- 
mands. The refusal of these demands by the 
other side constitutes a dispute. The govern- 
ment endeavoured to obtain an amendment 
to the constitution in 1926, in order to avoid 
this necessity for a dispute to be created be- 
fore any action by the Commonwea!th court 
could be taken. The people, however, at a 
referendum, refused to make the amendment, 
so that the position remains unchanged. When 
the parties are before the Commonwealth 
court, the only thing that the court can deal 
with is the dispute. Matters which are not 
in dispute cannot be handled by the court at 
all. 

Six State parliaments have full power to 
legislate on the subject of industrial matters. 
They have set up arbitration courts, wages 
boards, etc., which bodies deal with industrial 
matters within the State to which they be- 
long. It frequently happens that a State tri- 
bunal has jaid down rules for wages, hours, 
or conditions of labour, and that the same 
matters have come up for determination in 
an Inter-State dispute before the federal ar- 
bitration Court. If the federal arbitration 
court and the State tribunal both make 
awards dealing with the same subjects, then 
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the federal award prevails over the State 
award. The position is the same if a State 
parliament legislates on industrial conditions 
in a manner inconsistent with a federal award. 
In this case also the federal award prevails, 
Although the Commonwealth parliament has 
authority to establish an arbitration court 
with these powers, the parliament can exer- 
cise none of these powers itself. The result is 
that the difficulties naturally inherent in the 
problem of industrial relations are greatly 
complicated. 


These obstacles cannot be finally removed 
by any parliament, because parliament cannot 
alter the constitution. Experience has, how- 
ever, shown that, when a proposal to alter 
the constitution comes before the people, the 
questicn may possibly become a contest be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the State, 
rather than a discussion of merits of the par- 
ticular proposal. 


The first number of a new 


“Canadian magazine, the Canadian 
Journal of Journal of Research, was 
Research”’ issued during May by the 

National Research Council 
of Canada. Dr. H. M. Tory, the president, 


states the purpose of the new publication as 
follows :— 

“In the last few years scientific papers re- 
sulting from the activities of the universities, 
the National Research Council and other re- 
search agencies In Canada, have become so 
numerous as to cause difficulty in securing 
prompt publication. This is largely due to 
the fact that there has been in Canada no 
national periodical devoted to research. Cana- 
dians have consequently been largely depen- 
dent upon foreign journals already over- 
crowded as a result of the activities of their 
own scientific men. It has therefore been de- 
cided to publish, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, a Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research. While the Journal is in- 
tended primarily for the publication of the.re- 
sults of work carried out under the auspices 
of the Council, it will also be open for suitable 
papers Irom Canadian research workers not 
connected with this organization. Material is 
already in sight to guarantee its publication 
bi-monthly. Moreover, it is expected that 
within a short period of time there will be 
available a volume of scientific papers suffi- 
cient for monthly issues. In its future de- 
velopment the Canadian Journal of Research 
can be depende@ upon to keep pace with the 
progress of scientific and industrial research 
throughout Canada, and the Council hopes 
that it may make a material contribution to- 
wards that progress.” 
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The first issue contains a series of studies on 
the nature of rust resistance in wheat, forming 
part of a co-operative attack on the problem 
of cereal rusts in Canada carried on jointly 
by the National Research Council, the federal 
Department of Agriculture and the Universi- 
ties of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Other papers describe the results of investi- 
gations into the resistance of Portland cement 
to sulphate action; in certain kinds of vaccine 
used against tuberculosis; and into the effects 
of ultra-violet sunlight rays on certain marine 
organisms. 


A bulletin just published 
by the University of To- 
ronto outlines the work car- 
ried on in the University 
in research, which is de- 
scribed as one of the three main functions of 
any university, namely teaching, research, and 
publication. Many of the most important 
investigations, it is pointed out, may seem to 
have little or no direct application to the solu- 
tion of the more practical difficulties of in- 
dustry, science or commerce; but on the other 
hand, the establishment of scientific facts has 
often led to far-reaching and revolutionary 
changes in the field of practice. This truth 
is illustrated by the long processes of research 
which ultimately led to the discovery of insu- 
lin, and by the investigations in pure science 
which culminated in modern industrial 
methods. “Research men working in what is 
called applied science are the first to point out 
that the investigations they make would be 
impossible were it not for the fundamental 
work done in pure sciences—in chemistry, 
physics, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
and so on”. 

The pamphlet goes on to mention some of 
the results of university research work on basic 
industries—agriculture, mining, forestry, fish- 
ing, and manufacturing. For example, “here 
is part of the work which a professor in the 
University did for the forest industries. He 
studied the disease of jackpine from the stand- 
point of its utilization for railway ities, the 
control of disease in the forest, and the age 
at which timber can be harvested with the 
maximum yield. He effected a saving of an 
immense amount of material, formerly con- 
sidered not usable, and his work was of great 
value to the railways. Then he _ studied 
defective pulpwoods, especially spruce and 
pine. Fifty per cent of these, which had 
formerly been left unharvested, can now be 
used as a result of his researches. Then he 
attacked the blight of young conifers, par- 


Research in 
University 


ticularly spruce. This blight was noticed 


especially in the snow-laden areas in Quebec 


and in Ontario and millions of trees were lost 
in the nurseries. This professor was able to 
find a means of controlling this blight so that, 
where his method of control is adopted, the 
disease makes no headway and will probably 
be ultimately wiped out. This same professor 
discovered a means of preventing railway ties 
from rotting. Another devised a treatment 
to prevent logs sinking in the rivers and lakes 
when being floated down in the spring. 
Members of the staff of the Faculty of Fores- 
try are working on conservation, reforestation, 
the value of young growth stands on areas in 
Northern Ontario which have been burned 
over, regeneration of pulpwood species, and 
related problems. How many millions of 
dollars, one wonders, have these men added, 
and will they add, to the value of the forest 
resources of Ontario? 


“Then there is the fishing industry. What 
can the Provincial University do to assist 
fishermen? A great deal. There is, for 
example, the new method of refrigeration, 
recently announced by which sea fish can 
be brought to Ontario in excellent condition. 
This work was done under the Biological 
Board of Canada. Research workers in the 
Department of Biology have studied the fish 
in Lake Nipigon, in Lake Erie, and in Lake 
Ontario. They have learned how fast cer- 
tain kinds of fish grow and which species 
of fish are best adapted for conditions in 
certain lakes. They have studied the factors 
affecting production of lake trout in Lake 
Ontario. They, too, have made incalculable 
additions to the industry in whose progress 
they are especially interested. . 


“But when one thinks of manufacturing, 
the research problems involved are so num- 
erous and of such varied significance that 
they cannot possibly be described within 
the ordinary limits of a small publication. 
In astronomy, biochemistry, chemistry, 
food chemistry, geology, household science, 
psychology, radiology, engineering of all 
branches, there are under investigation pro- 
blems, the solution of which will benefit a 
great many phases of manufacturing.” 


The pamphlet goes on to describe the re- 
sults obtained by means of research in the 
fields of engineering, health, cancer, dentis- 
try, and physics, pointing out that this is by 
no means a complete summary of all the re- 
search work going on in the University of 
Toronto. 
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The extent of the research 


Research work work carried on by the 


in the pulp Canadian Pulp and Paper 
and paper Association was described 
industry by the president, Colonel 


C. H. L. Jones, in his ad- 
dress at the recent annual convention held at 
Montreal. “If we go back,’ he said, “to the 
time when the first five thousand dollars was 
appropniated by the Association to assist in 
the compilation and publication of the Text- 
books on Pulp and Paper, which have since 
won such a distinguished place for themselves 
in this and other countries, and if we take 
note of all the funds which the Association 
has provided in the meantime for research 
and for educational and kindred objects, in- 
cluding the cost of this building (that is, the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute, Mont- 
real), it will be found that the total sum ex- 
ceeds half a million by more ‘than ten thou- 
sand dollars. In addition, the Association 
has become committed to a program cover- 
ing the next five years which will require the 
expenditure of some seventy thousand dollars 
a year in the furtherance of this work, This 
may be taken as an indication of our serious 
interest in the scientific development of our 
industry, and I think we are justified in tak- 
ing some small measure of pride in our accom- 
plishment. 

“One of the gratifying developments which 
has followed our own procedure along these 
lines has been the quickening of interest in 
industrial research throughout the Dominion. 
We may not, perhaps, claim any credit for 
the fact that since we started upon our pro- 
eram, the Dominion Government has made 
an actual beginning with the long-mooted 
Central Bureau of Research at Ottawa, nor 
for the additional fact that the Government 
of the province of Ontario has established a 
fund of $2,000,000 (which has been doubled 
by private contributions), to be applied to 
the encouragement of industrial research, but 
we may at least take credit to ourselves as 
being in the vanguard of the movement so 
far as Canada is concerned and of being the 
first of the larger industrial groups of the 
country to co-operate for the advancement of 
our industry by onganized investigation.” 


The present attitude of or- 
ganized labour in the Unit- 
ed States to the “Sherman” 
Anti-Trust Act is discussed 
by G. W. Terborgh in an 
article appearing in the April 
issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 
“It is now thirty-five years,’ the writer 
states, “since the Sherman Law was first ap- 


Sherman 
Anti-Trust law 
and trade union 
activities 


plied to trade union aictivities. During this 
period it has been frequently invoked against 
union members and officials both by the 
government and by private suitors. The 
government alone has instituted upward of 
thirty equity suits and criminal prosecutions 
against Labour, more than half of which have 
resulted in injunctions or convictions. The 
number of private actions against trade-unions 
for treble damages under section 7 of the 
Sherman Law, or for injunctions authorized by 
section 16 of the Clayton Act, is certainly 
very large, though precise figures are not 
available. The action of the courts in placing 
the activities of trade-unions under the ban of 
the Sherman Law has elicited the vehement 
opposition of organized labour. Almost from 
the beginning the American Federation of La- 
bour has been engaged in efforts to secure 
amendatory legislation exempting trade-unions 
from its provisions, efforts which were reward- 
ed, after persistent agitation, by the passage 
of the labour sections of the Clayton Act. As 
these sections have been construed by the 
courts, however, they have proved a tragic 
disappointment to their proponents. In con- - 
sequence, the legislative battle has been re- 
newed and the American Federation of La- 
bour, exasperated by the failure of relief 
through amendment of the Sherman Act, is 
now considering the advisability of its total 
repeal.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case Bedford Cut Stone Company 
versus Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1927, page 693) is re- 
garded by the writer as illustrating the widen- 
ing range of trade union activities now judged 
to be under the Sherman Act. It is pointed 
out that the invariable charge involved in such 
cases is that. of conspiracy. “This means that 
acts of individuals, no matter what their effect 
on trade, are actionable under the Sherman 
Act only when done in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.” Discussing this 
aspect of the question Mr. Terborgh asks 
“When is an intent to restrain interstate com- 
merce present? If we mean by intent 
that the restraint of commerce is the object 
and motive of the combination, it is prac- 
tically never present. . If the real 
objectives of the combination be the test, 
all labour conspiracies should be excluded from 
the Sherman Act; if the effects of the combin- 
ation upon interstate commerce be the test, 
then all conspiracies which unreasonably re- 
strain it should be included—save as they are 
exempted by the exercise of some paramount 
right, such as the right to strike for certain 
purposes, and the like. Intent to restrain in- 
terstate commerce should either be invariably 
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presumed, as a mere matter of legal form, 
when the effect of a labour combination is to 
restrain it, or it should be abandoned alto- 
gether as a criterion in such cases.” 


An account of the origin 


Employers’ and aims of the Employers’ 
Association of — Association of Manitoba 
Manitoba was given by Mr. J. R. 


Deacon in his presidential 
address at the annual convention of the as- 
sociation held in Winnipeg. 

“Tt was nine years ago,’ Mr. Deacon said, 
“that we felt that a proper solution to many 
of our labour probiems was more or less de- 
pendent upon the organizing ability and in- 
fluence of the employers. It was in Novem- 
ber, 1920, that I attended the first informal 
meeting of a few employers, and I was ap- 
pointed with others to act on a committee of 
seven to investigate and report upon the ad- 
visability of organizing the Employers’ As- 
sociation of Manitoba.” This committee re- 
commended that immediate steps be taken 
for the formation of the association..... 

“Our aims and objects are such that they 
do not overlap any of the good work being 
done by any other organized bodies. There- 
fore, no apology, in my estimation, is needed 
for this association. Its work has been to 
exert every effort to ehminate the causes of 
differences between employer and employee. 
It has stood prepared in case of trouble to 
lend support and influence and its services to 
the members in dealing with the various 
phases of workmen’s compensation and op- 
posing unwise legislation affecting working 
conditions. We always stand ready to aid 
members with information concerning all 
kinds of legislation affecting the various in- 
terests represented in the membership. In 
fact, the association is acting as a general 
clearing office for other onganized bodies in 
furnishing information relating to working 
conditions, unwarranted advertising schemes, 
solicitations for cash donations and other ap- 
peals that business men are continuously be- 
ing asked to support.” 


Reference was made in the 
last issue (page 568) to a 
statement by the chairman 
of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on 
the increasing risks to workmen engaged in 
the construction of large buildings. A plan 
for reducing construction accidents was de- 
scribed in Safety Engineering (New York), 
March, 1929, by Mr. Max Baumann, a mem- 
ber of the Accident Prevention Committee of 
the Buildings Trades Employers’ Association. 


Plan to reduce 
accidents in 
building trades 


The association appointed this committee in 
1928 tc devise a method of dealing with the 
growing accident problem. In its investiga- 
tions the committee found evidence of a 
“disturbing factor” introduced by the irre- 
sponsible contractor. “This class is in con- 
stant competition with the general contractor 
who erects and maintains safeguards, either 
in accordance with the local laws, or through 
safety experience on all his jobs at a big ex- 
perse.” 

The committee prepared safety specifica- 
tions entitled “ Protection and Safety Work.” 
This specification is composed of fifteen ar- 
ticles covering the more important hazards of 
building construction, most of which are 
covered by the industrial code of New York 
State. It was sent to contractors and archi- 
tects in New York with a recommendation 
that it be embodied in the general specifica- 
tions in all building construction. 

“The adoption of this plan,” it is suggested, 
“would definitely fix the responsibility for 
safeguarding on the contractors, each for his 
own employees by virtue of his contract. A 
legal requirement would become a contractual 
responsibility. It would not be inequitable, 
for the reason that this responsibility would 
be placed upon each contractor only in so far 
as the protection was applicable to his work, 
avoiding confusion as to who should safe- 
guard a particular piece of work, and tending 
to eliminate duplication of such safeguarding. 
Contractors including this cost in their bids 
would not rely, as is sometimes practised, 
upon the safeguarding equipment of others, 
thereby cutting down a prolific source of ac- 
cidents caused by the removal of a board, etc., 
which renders a safeguard inoperative.” 

The committee found that the two main 
elements of safety in building construction 
are safeguarding and education, this conclu- 
sion being drawn from an analysis of the 
major accidents which showed the causes of 
accidents to be divided approximately as fol- 
lows: (1) Twenty-five per cent due to either 
the lack of physical safeguarding or the im- 
proper maintenance of these safeguards. (2) 
Seventy-five per cent due to causes such as 
carelessness, ignorance, or the disregard of 
safe practice regulations by the worker. 

Among the mechanical rules Mr. Baumann 
menitions providing safe equipment and not 
overleading scaffolds; overhead protection for 
sidewalks; guarding of ladders and temporary 
stairways, permanent stairways, permanent or 
temporary elevator cars used for carrying 
workmen, and floor openings; guarding ma- 
terial hoist shaftways; guarding and proper 
installation of swinging, suspended, built-up 
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outrigger and special scaffolds; artificial light- 
ing for dark places; and the planking over of 
the derrick floor. 

In regard to the prevention of accidents 
due to carelessness the committee emphasizes 
the responsibilities resting upon foremen for 
turning the minds of his workmen in the 
direction of carefulness. 





An examining Board for plumbers had been 
appointed at Ford City, Ontario, for the pur- 
pose of examining and giving certificates to 
qualified plumbers in the city. The board 
is composed of two master plumbers and two 
journeymen. 





About 3,000 persons in British Columbia 
are stated to be now in receipt of benefits 
under the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 1920. Since 
that year a total of nearly five million dollars 
has been paid to widowed or otherwise quali- 
fied mothers. The expenditure during the 
current year is expected to amount to about 
$800,000. 





Child Welfare News, published by the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, in its 
issue for May 15, notes that children’s work 
in Nova Scotia has expanded by leaps and 
bounds in recent years, and the province is 


rapidly becoming one of the best organized 
in the Dominion from the point of view of 
child protection and provision for the delin- 
quent and feebleminded child. Much greater 
attention is also being given on the part of 
the Children’s Aid Societies, to keeping child- 
ren in their own homes rather than making 
them wards, and also to the selection of good 
foster homes. A large amount of work, that 
would be generally described as family wel- 
fare work, is being done by the Children’s Aid 
Societies in Nova Scotia. 





The Workman’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta has issued an appeal for safety first in 
industry, summarizing accident statistics 
in the province for 1929, and stating that 
13,400 accidents were reported to the Board in 
1928, the majority of these accidents being 
preventable. It is pointed out that a fatal 
accident occurred every five days; every third 
person employed in the coal mining industry 
met with a accident, and every fifth person 
in other industries met with an accident. More 
than 3,000 cases of cuts and lacerations were 
reported last year, and 630 became infected 
because of the carelessness of workmen to 
apply simple remedies to the wound, the appeal 
states in advising employers to have a first 
ald kit on every job. 


Prospecting by Airplane in Northern Canada 


The improved working conditions resulting 
from the use of airplanes in prospecting for 
minerals in northern Canada are described by 
Mr. John E. Hammell, president of the North- 
ern Aerial Minerals Exploration, Limited, in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal ior 
May 11. In the nine months since this Cana- 
dian company was organized, airplanes have 
flown 100,000 miles over the north country 
without a single alr casualty; much of it over 
virgin territory probably never before visited 
by white men; some of it over regions that 
abound with possibilites for minerals; all of 
it effective, for exploration and the establish- 
ment of bases and supply stations, and for 
the carrying of men and their tools and 
provisions. 

The writer states that “there can be no 
doubt that the future of mineral exploration 
will depend on aircraft. When the company 
was launched, I said that more development 
would result from the use of airplanes by ex- 
perienced men in the next five years than 
had been accomplished in the last fifty years. 
This has been demonstrated in a few months’ 
operations. Below are enumerated a few of 
the advantages gained by the use of the air- 
plane:— 


“1. Safety—Since 1926, when the first 
serious air transport started in the Patricia 
district, there have been no casualties among 
air passengers, whereas about 42 men have 
lost. their lives by the old methods. 

“2. Comminication and Supervision—These 
are essential to effective prospecting. Our 
parties are at all times in touch with district 
engineers and headquarters, and receive help 
and advice on the ground when they need it. 

“ Morale—Inereased out of all proportion. 
Men are in touch with civilization and have 
had the worry and labour of transportation 
of supplies removed. They can apply them- 
selves 100 per cent to prospecting work within 
a convenient radius of their main camp. For 
their purposes, this man camp is the equiv- 
alent of Timmins or Cochrane or any other 
town on the steel. When they are through 
with that particular locality, they, their 
canoes, and their supplies are transported to 
another area in a fraction of a day, and work 
is resumed. 

“4. Aerial Observation — Geological boun- 
daries can be outlined roughly by an engineer 
or experienced prospector, and topographical 
features of the country can be supplied to the 
field parties in remarkably quick time.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of May was reported 

by the superintendents of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada to be as fol- 
lows :—. 

The agricultural industry in the province 
of Nova Scotia was busy completing spring 
work, which had been hampered to some ex- 
tent by heavy rains. Fairly heavy catches 
of fish were being reported toward the close 
of the month. There appeared to be quite a 
substantial amount of construction being car- 
ried forward, including the pulp and paper 
mill at Liverpool and several projects in 
Halifax, as well as smaller jobs throughout 
the rest of the province, and satisfactory pro- 
gress was reported. Some logging activity in 
preparation for the summer cut was reported. 
The coal mines appeared to be working full 
time, with a reasonably heavy production be- 
ing turned out. The iron and steel industries 
continued at about the same pace as in the 
previous months. The transportation indus- 
try continued busy while trade was stated to 
be good. As usual, the demand for women 
domestic workers exceeded the supply. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in the province 
of New Brunswick were busily engaged in 
finishing up spring farm work. The fishing 
industry in this province recorded heavy 
catches, particularly in the case of salmon 
and lobsters. In the logging industry river 
driving was practically completed, while some 
summer operations were being put in hand. 
Factories throughout the province seemed to 
be working normally as a general rule, while a 
few were reported as being exceptionally 
busy. A fair amount of construction work 
was underway, and building trades workers 
appeared to be fairly well employed. Trans- 
portation and trade were both reported as 
favourable. The women domestic divisions 
reported the usual number of placements. 

With a brisk demand for farm workers be- 
ing made to the Quebec employment offices, 
a large number of placements were reported. 
Vacancies for the logging industry consisted 
almost wholly of log drivers. The general 
situation throughout the province of Quebec 
in respect of manufacturing industries ap- 
peared to be exceedingly favourable, with 
practically all districts and all branches of 
the industry sharing in the satisfactory con- 
ditions. Work in the building and construc- 
tion industry was rapidly gaining its summer 
stride, and orders for tradesmen of the dif- 
ferent classes were quite numerous. Condi- 


tions in so far as trade and transportation 
were concerned, were quite satisfactory. 
Again a shortage of women domestic workers 
was reported. 

Although spring farm work in the province 
of Ontario was practically completed, there 
was still a good demand for farm help, in 
most sections of the province. Reports on 
manufacturing throughout Ontario seemed 
conflicting. Toronto reported factories as 
showing decreased activity, and the automo- 
bile and allied industries generally showed a 
slackened pace, while centres other than To- 
ronto and industries other than the automo- 
bile industry reported continued improve- 
ment, with additions to working staffs. The 
program of building and construction under 
way was such that very few skilled artisans 
were unemployed at any point, while road, 
railroad, and sewer and paving work were 
absorbing a large number of unskilled work- 
men. Although mines in the northern sec- 
tion of the province continued busy, not 
many men were being taken on. With river- 
drivers, wood cutters, and pulp peelers being 
in demand, the logging industry was not prov- 
ing an attractive field at this particular time, 
to applicants. The demand for women house- 
workers still continued. 

As seeding was practically completed in the 
province of Manitoba there had occurred a 
very noticeable decrease in the number of 
farm workers required, and most of those 
wanted were for the normal farm work be- 
tween seeding and harvesting. Crop pros- 
pects in this province, based on the progress 
made by the growing grain so far, appeared 
exceedingly favourable. Considerable con- 
struction of various kinds was progressing, 
and some placements were being made in this 
industry. Mining activity in the northern 
central part of the province was reported as 
continuing. The Winnipeg employment office 
reported greatly increased demands for work- 
ers for the logging industry. The demands 
for women domestic workers continued rather 
heavy, but there, was no particular shortage 
of applicants reported. 

The number of farm placements recorded 
in Saskatchewan was not heavy, as men were 
only wanted for normal summer farm work; 
there was no shortage of applicants to fill 
those vacancies reported. Requirements of 
men for the building trades were not heavy, 
but railroad construction was increasing its 
demands. The number of women domestic 
workers being sought still continued at a 
rather high figure. 
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A fair demand for farm labour for sum- 
mer work was reported by the Alberta em- 
ployment offices, with there being no short- 
age of suitable applicants. All classes of 
building and construction appeared active, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING 


and the employment situation in these indus- 
tries was good. The coal mining situation 
was seasonally dull. Orders for women do- 
mestic workers were quite plentiful, with 
some local shortages of women for farm 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1929 1928 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $: [acierene.. 164,671,143] 252,810,151} 233,736,411] 138,945,893] 229,564,777 
Imports, merchandise for 
COMSUMIPUION 2. ' ee sect ses sh, Ce Lorca esteem 97,517,207} 135,289,621} 113,582,238 78,490,470} 120,418,027 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 65,727,599] 114,763,270) 118,021,324 58,975,315| 106,974,564 
Customs duty collected........ $ |...,..-.c.-00 16,172,715 22,269,412 17, 486, 298 13, 139, 403 19,627,309 
Bank debits to Individua 

RECOURTB...... v2.03 Fsleaiche oo sO IG ia Fs. olylctelamiae 3, 623,303,192] 3,982,171,969} 4,230,509, 600} 3,298,074, 573) 3,215,407,776 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |..........006- 170,932,697| 188,726,256] 162,402,410] 170,688,098 176,805, 067 
Bank deposits, savings. ./....5 $0]... ..cce. cae et 1,508, 351,619! 1,512,079,960) 1,516, 206,532) 1,511,837,937| 1,487,737, 722 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............+- 1,320, 489,538] 1, 294,059,127] 1,207,363,245] 1,175,418,388) 1,148, 782,772 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks.......6....-.6065 187-1 191-8 192-6 164-5 156-6 149-5 

Preferred Stocks..0.. 229: snes ps > doe 104-3 104-3 106-8 111-7 111-4 109-9 

(1) Index of interest rates.......... 104-4 103-3 101-2 90-8 88-7 88-7 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

BUM MOY {iockaes = lays augers 92-4 94-1 96-1 97-9 98-3 97-7 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

geti ci) SiMe Bad CRs 21-21 21-30 21-52 21-04 21-11 21-15 
(3)Business failures, number......... 164 140 181 127 125 149 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ 4,416,931 2,431,120 699,542 3, 696, 873 1,557, 633 6, 846, 062 
(2)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 116-2 110-4 111-4 106-8 102-3 102-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 5-5 6-0 6-8 5-2 6-5 7-0 
Tmnmigration ons cota Jaks 04s tones. chal Lee 26,065 14,811 23, 641 26, 983 14,665 
Railway— 

(©)Car loadings, revenue, 

freiehtroneny.. haceamernacte: cars 274,025 261, 264 259,327 269, 490 241, 266 253,191 

(6)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... 18,577,068 18,651,197 18,145,568 17,943, 267 16,095,788 17,393,076 
(7)Operating expenses...... oe SS ea ree 16, 903,677 18,089, 665 16, 859, 450 16,361,270 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... $ ilsiiaaween ree 17,529,372 17,538, 585 17,807,974 15, 296,101 16,807,501 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
allilinesc: 3! aah ee a a es, - 14,338, 805 13,582,309 14,752,255 12,891,568 13,174, 294 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles’, .... aAitwidals oot PoP dete? bce | ee ges 3,166, 726,527] 3,046,564, 458) 2,357,512,506| 2,923, 456, 738 
Building permits. esses eee fe RS 29,621,097 24,057,456 27,497,189 18, 606, 167 16, 128,413 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 64,859, 700 43,328, 200 27,125,300 70,684, 100 56,345,800 22,946,100 
Mineral production— 

PRD AT OMG ese cias Cea ers coe tons 81, 464 79,341 86,176 87,811 74,736 78,390 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 126,372 122,102 137,158 117,655 112,780 118, 258 

OREO IOVS eae eee tons 6,351 5,744 5,972 4,049 4,504 4,629 

CGAL ote coh tr fe Peter ae OT ee 1,393,247 1,370,384 1,258, 438 1,123, 087 1,405, 423 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. |.............. 288,010 506, 861 794, 825 28,339 929, 874 
Crude petroleum imports...... walil.ocisstvin BE 65, 658,000 73 , 025,000 66, 702,000 22,623,000 74,495,000 
Rubber imports cass. s. face: Jef peel ex RON ocd < 7,117,000 11,112,000 4,883,000 4,340,000 6,696, 000: 
C@Gttontimports: 2eo8. ee. lbs 4h is, eee 12,201,000 16, 671,000 6,910,000 7,065,000 12,239,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UDA eee ee eet | oe ely eri eer 3 230,460,000} 285,493,890] 328,792,163) 216,598,768 189, 899,852 
Klounproductions2.gonc. i. ese bbisaie). 26.2: a eee oe: 1,631,000 1,541,000 1,304,000 1,617,000 
Sugar manufactured........... TT ee 61,618,000 54,461,000 69, 254,000 67,624,000 59,485,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ kw bel tee eee 46,970,000 47,436,000 41,001,000 42,397,000 43,308,000 
(@’Salesiotansurances-cta.. asee non, le sae one 52,901,000 49,060,000 49,581,000 46, 295,000 44,505,000 
INGWADIMIHGS.. fer. ee eee £ONS| ib eee eee 221, 784 218,147 203, 811 192,645 197,976 
Automobiles, passenger. ..|......ceealbeistrce s+ beeen 34,392 32, 833 29,764 20,517 15, 232 
(1°) Index of physical volume of 

business Hemi SPeAeikh . esas. | itso ee eee 184-7 194-0 183-6 160-0 164-1 

Industrial production.)..s0cns «ere siliccirseineass eee 197°5 200-1 187-9 160-6 168-2 

IManuraCturings. doy nee ek se ce att leon cc. eee 209-7 208-0 184-6 157-0 168-2 


aye here) ree 3 eee eee ee eee 


(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 1, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, ™ 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodi 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, 


ing and construction. 


(°) Excluding Jines east of Quebec. 


(9) Life 


sugar, 


Conn. 


Sales 


(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


Insurance Research Bureau, 


Hartford 


mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
ty production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


—————— 
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homes reported. While there seemed to be 
considerable activity throughout this prov- 
ince, there were still some numbers of unem- 
ployed registered at each of the different 
centres. 

The logging industry in the province of 
British Columbia showed some improvement 
in activity, and several placements were re- 
ported. While the mining industry continued 
active, demands for help were quite rare oc- 
wurrences. Building and construction were 
affording much employment, and considerable 
numbers of workers were being taken on in 
these lines. Manufacturing was stated to be 
improving throughout the province, and ad- 
ditional workers were being taken on by sev- 
eral factories. Generally speaking, employ- 
ment conditions throughout British Columbia 
were fairly satisfactory, and the improve- 
ments being shown in different lines made 
the future look rather promising for the forth- 
coming summer. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REpPorTS from 6,636 firms who reported 


a decidedly upward move- 
ment in employment on May 1, when they 
increased their payrolls by 49,449 persons to 
991,093. Reflecting this gain of over six per 
cent, the index (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100), rose to 116-2, as 
compared with 110-4 on April 1, and with 
106-8, 101-8, 95:4, 91-9, 92-9, 92:5, 84:3 
and 85-1, on May 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, manufacturing and construction showed 
the greatest advances, while transportation 
and logging were seasonally slacker. In Que- 
bec, important increases were shown in manu- 
facturing, transportation and construction and 
maintenance, and there were smaller gains in 
trade, mining, communications and logging, 
those in the last-named being due to river 
drives. In Ontario, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation reported the most 
pronounced increases, but the movement was 
also decidedly upward in mining, communica- 
tions and trade, while logging was seasonally 
slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, trade, communications, 
services and construction showed heightened 
activity, the advances in construction being 
most marked. In British Columbia, manufac- 
turing and construction were decidedy busier, 
especially pronounced improvement taking 
place in the latter. 

The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed considerably increased 
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activity, Montreal firms adding a particularly 
large number to their staffs. In Montreal, 
transportation, construction and manufac- 
turing recorded the greatest gains. In Que- 
bec, most of the improvement took place in 
transportation and construction. In Toronto, 
manufacturing, transportation and trade ro- 
ported important increases in personnel. In 
Ottawa, lumber mills and construction regis- 
tered most of the increase. In Hamilton, 
manufactures were busier, while only slight 
changes were noted in other groups. In 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, con- 
siderable advances were noted, chiefly in auto- 
mobile factories, but also in construction. 
In Winnipeg, construction, manufacturing, 
trade and communications reported the most 
noteworthy expansion. In Vancouver, road 
construction and manufacturing registered the 
greatest increases. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 


shows that there were important advances in 
manufacturing particularly in iron and steel 


works and in lumber mills, in which they were 


of a seasonal character. Marked improve- 
ment also took place in the fish-packing, pulp 
and paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, building material, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, mineral product and non- 
ferrous metal divisions, while boot and shoe 
and textile factories were slacker. _ Mining, 
transportation, communications, services, trade 
and construction and maintenance also regis- 
tered large increases in employment, those 
in the last-named being especially noteworthy. 
On the other hand, logging camps released 
employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1929. 


A moderate increase in activ- 


TRADE ity among local trade unions 
UNION was manifest at the close of 
REPORTS April, the 1,661 unions from 


which reports were tabulated, 
with a combined membership of 188,874 per- 
sons, indicating 5-5 per cent of unemployment, 
compared with 6-0 per cent in March. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick union members were all more 
busily engaged than in March, the improve- 
ment registered in building and construction 
operations and in transportation, especially 
the steam railway division, being important 
factors in the better situations indicated by 
these provinces. Reductions in employment 
were reported from Quebec, caused by be- 
tween season quietness in the garment trades, 
followed by lesser declines among British 
Columbia and Alberta unions. The percent- 
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age of unemployment for the country, as a 
whole, was slightly in advance of that regis- 
tered in April last year when the percentage 
of inactivity stood at 5:2. The contractions 
were confined to a large degree to the Quebec 
garment trades where the summer dull period 
set in slightly earlier this year than last. 
British Columbia unions also contributed to 
the total increase in unemployment, while in 
all other provinces the situation showed im- 
provement. 

A more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. made 39,599 references of 


persons to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 38,118 placements. The place- 
ments in regular employment were 25,734, of 
which 21,027 were of men and 4,707 of women, 
while those in casual work were 12,384 in 
number. Applications for work reported at 
the various offices numbered 48,523, of which 
34,887 were from men and 13,636 from women 
workers. Employers advised the Service of 
41,557 vacancies during April, 28,144 for men 
and 13,413 for women. A noteworthy advance 
was indicated in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures are compared 
both with those of the previous month and 
with those of April last year, the records for 
March, 1929, showing 27,695 vacancies afforded, 
37,104 applications made, and 25,044 place- 
ments effected, while in April, 1928, the records 
show 36,829 vacancies, 44,152 applications for 
work, and a total of 33,444 placements in regu- 
lar and casual work. A report in greater de- 
tail of the work of the employment offices 
for the month of April, 1929, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. during April, 1929, was $29,- 


621,097, as compared with 
$24,057,456 in the preceding month and with 
$18,606,167 in April, 1928. | 

The MacLean Building Review estimated 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in May at $64,859,700, this 
figure being an increase of 49 per cent over 
the total value of awards reported during 
April. Construction volume for the year to 
date was 4:7 per cent greater than that for 
the corresponding period of 1928. Of the 
May total, $18,749,100 was for residential 
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. buildings; $16,692,100 was for public works and 


utilities; $15,230,900 was for business build- 
ings; and $14,187,600 was for industrial build- 
ings. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during May, 1929, by provinces, was 
as follows: Ontario, $25,807,400; Quebec, $18,- 
162,000; Saskatchewan, $10,631,000; British 
Columbia, $38,411,300; Alberta, $3,017,800; 
Manitoba, $1,860,600; New Brunswick, $1,730,- 
700; Nova Scotia, $166,700; Prince Edward 
Island, $72,200. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain indus- 
tries during the recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 588. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that industrial production was 
practically maintained in April at the high 
level of the preceding month, considerable 
expansion being shown in the paper and lum- 
ber industries. The production of newsprint 
was greater than in any other month with 
the single exception of November last and 
lumber exports, after seasonal adjustment, 
were greater than in any month since June, 
1927. The output of automobiles was larger 
in April than in any preceding month, though 
after seasonal adjustment a moderate reces- 
sion was shown from March. Production of 
iron and steel was somewhat less than in 
the preceding month, one blast furnace at Syd- 
ney being blown out during April. Prepara- 
tions for a large distribution of gasoline dur- 
ing the present season were made in the oil 
industry in April, when the imports of crude 
petroleum were specially heavy. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PrRopvUction. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE ment of National Revenue 
shows that in April, 1929, 


being the first month of the financial year, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $97,517,207 as compared with 
$135,289,621 in the preceding month and with 
$78,490,470 in April, 1929. The chief imports 
in April, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$33,463,739; fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $14,845.8388; non-metallic minerals and 
products, $9,774,610. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
April, 1929, amounted to $65,727,599, as com- 
pared with $114,763,270 in March, 1929, and 
with $58.975,315 in April, 1928. The chief ex- 
ports in Apr:l, 1929, were: wood, wood pro- 
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ducts and paper, $18,983,506; agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $14,271,472; 
non-ferrous metals and _ their products, 
$10,073,397. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1929, was greater than during April, 
various strikes in the building trades raising 
the total by about 15,000 days. The time 
loss In man working days was practically the 
same as during May, 1928, although more 
employees were affected. There were in ex- 
istence during the month twenty-four dis- 
putes, involving 5.054 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 39,590 working days, as 
compared with twelve disputes, involving 2,310 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
24,201 working days in April. In May, 1928, 
there were on record twenty disputes, involv- 
ing 3,415 workpeople, resulting in a time loss 
of 39,317 working days. Alt the end of May 
there were on record five disputes affecting 
170 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The eost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was again somewhat lower at $10.94 for 
May, as compared with $11.01 for April; $10.80 
for May, i928 $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for 
May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to a seasonal fall in the price of 
eggs. The prices of veal, lard, milk, butter, 
potatoes and sugar were however also slightly 
lower. Slight advances in the prices of beef, 
fresh and salt pork and evaporated apples 
occurred. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.21 at the beginning of May, as compared 
with $21.30 for April; $21.04 for May, 1928; 
$20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 1926; 
$20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; 
$20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$22.84 for May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 
for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
mainly to lower prices in some localities for 
anthracite coal. Rent was practically un- 
changed in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
considerably lower at 92.4 for May, as com- 
pared with 94.1 for April; 97.9 for May, 1928; 
98.5 for May, 1927; and 100.2 for May, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
declined, while four were slightly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due to lower 
prices for apples, grain, flour, vegetable oils; 
sugar, cocoa, chocolate and tea, which more 
than offset increases in the prices of foreign 
fruits, flax, rubber and potatoes; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
lower prices for raw materials; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for some lines of lumber, laths and 
shingles; and the Non-Ferrous Metals group. 
The Animals and their Products group and the 
Iron and its Products group were both some- 
what higher, the former due to higher prices 
for fish, livestock and meats, which more than 
offset lower prices for hides, leather, shoes, 
butter, milk, cheese and eggs, and the latter 
due mainly to higher prices for steel sheets, 
tinplate and cast iron pipe. The Chemicals 
and Allied Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group were also. slightly 
higher. 


——___— 


Minimum Wages in Germany 


The German Reichstag recently adopted an 
Act. for the ratification of the Convention of 
the International Labour Conference concern- 
ing the creation of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery. The Government Bill on this 
subject had previously passed the Reichsrat. 
The German Minister of Labour, Herr Wissel, 
in discussing this measure in the Reichstag, 
declared that the creation of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, as laid down in this Conven- 
tion, constituted the first step in the direction 
of fixing minimum wages for the lowest paid 
workers and especially those employed at 
homework. He added that the possibility of 
fixing minimum wages in home-working indus- 
tries already existed in Germany through the 
industrial committees on which workers were 
represented, and which had the power to fix 
rates of wages or to declare compulsory the 
rates laid down in collective agreements. 





The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, under the powers conferred upon it by 
the Electrical Protection Act, has published 
amended and additional regulations under the 
Act. These regulations comply with the stand- 
ards contained in the Canadian Electrical Code 
prepared by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1929 


i URING the month of May the Depart- 

ment of Labour received the report of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to inquire into a dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being motormen and 
conductors, one-man car operators, shopmen, 
shedmen, trackmen, linemen and power-house 
employees, members of Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 

Five applications for the establishment of 
Boards were dealt with during the month, and 
further appointments were made to boards 
previously established. 


Applications Received 


An application was recelved from certain 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, being locomotive engineers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
for a board to deal with a dispute growing 
out of the employees’ desire to secure certain 
changes in the agreement of May 1, 1926, 
known as the Montreal agreement. The num- 
ber of employees directly concerned in the 
dispute was given as 4,000. The Minister of 
Labour established a board on May 7, con- 
stituted as follows: His Honour Judge Albert 
Constantineau, Ottawa, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
board members, Messrs. J. L. Counsell, K.C., 
Hamilton, and A. Cyril Boyce, K.C., Ottawa, 
members nominated by the employer and 
employees respectively. 

An application was received from conduc- 
tors employed on eastern lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being mem- 
bers of the Order of Railway Conductors. The 
cause of the dispute was given as the em- 
ployees’ request for a separate agreement 
covering conductors as a class on the eastern 
lines of the railway and involving wage in- 
creases. Eight hundred employees were 
stated to be directly affected and 2,600 in- 
directly. A board was established by the 
Minister on May 23 and was constituted as 


follows: Mr. George C. McDonald, C.A., 
Montreal, chairman; Mr. George A. Camp- 
bell, K.C., Montreal, employer’s nominee, 


and Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, K-C., Ottawa, em- 
ployees’ nominee. The appointment of Mr. 
McDonald to the chairmanship was made on 
the joint recommendation of Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Boyce. 


Grain liners’ helpers employed by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Marine Co., Ltd., Empire Steve- 
doring Co., Enterprise Contracting Co., Wal- 
lace Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., all of 
Vancouver, B.C., submitted an application 
for a board to deal with a dispute involving 
a demand for increased wages and improved 
working conditions. The apphcants consisted 
of helpers, winchmen, hatchtenders and dry- 
ers, forming the Waterfront Section of the 
Building Construction Labourers’ Unit No. 6 
of the General Workers Union of Canada, the 
number directly affected by the dispute being 
given as 150. At the close of the month the 
application was under consideration. 

An application was received from labourers 
and specialists employed in the Rail Plant 
of the Canadian National Railways at Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg. One hundred and thirty 
employees, members of the Fort Rouge Unit 
of the One Big Union, were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which arose 
out of the men’s request for an agreement 
including increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. 

The Minister received an application for a 
board to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees being trackmen engaged in re- 
pairing, maintaining and building street rail- 
way car tracks and switches. The application, 
which emanated from the employees, pro- 
tested against an alleged reduction in wages. 
One hundred and twenty employees were 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute 
and 1,000 indirectly. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the May number of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reference was made to the appointment, on 
the employees’ recommendation, of Mr. John 
M. Godfrey, K.C., Toronto, as a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees, being locomotive firemen and 
enginemen, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. During 
the month of May Mr. J. L. Counsell, K-C., 
Hamilton, was appointed a member of the 
board on the employer’s nomination, and Mr. 
John G. Gauld, Hamilton, was appointed to 
the chairmanship on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the two other board members. 

Reference was also made in the May issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre to the establishment 
of a board to inquire into a wage dispute be- 
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tween the British Columbia Marine Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd., 
Burrard Shipyard and Engineering Works, 
Chappell Bros., Pacific Salvage Co., A. Lin- 
ton and Co., Eriksen Boatbuilders, Ltd., and 
Burrard Drydock Co., Ltd., members of the 
Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association on one side, and cer- 
tain of their employees, being ships’ caulkers, 
members of Shipyard Branch No. 2, Amalga- 
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mated Carpenters of Canada, on the other 
On May 11 the board was completed 
by the appointment of the Honourable A. M. 
Manson, Vancouver, B.C., as chairman, the 
appointment being made on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other board members, 
Messrs. Ernest F. Cribb and Henry Burgess, 
both of Vancouver, employers’ and employees’ 
nominees respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and its Street Railway Employees 


The Minister received on May 30 the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation which had been established in April 
to deal with a dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being motormen and conductors, 
one-man car operators, shopmen, shedmen, 
trackmen, linemen and power-house em- 
ployees,. members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The dispute, 
which related to the matter of wages, affect- 
ed 320 employees directly and 200 indirectly. 
The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge E. J. Daly, Ottawa, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other board members, Messrs. Redmond 
Quain and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa. the 
company’s and employees’ nominees, respect- 
ively. 


The report was unanimous and made cer- 
tain recommendations which were accepted 
by both the company and employees. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, R.S.C., Chap. 112, in the 
mutter of the Dispute Between Division 
Number 279, Amalgamated Association 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, and the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company. 


To The Honourable Peter HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, 
May 29, 1929. 


Sm,—-We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes and Investigation Act, having 
before entering upon ‘the functions of our 
office, taken the oath of office required by the 


86264—2 


Act, before Charles L. Bray, Esq., a Com- 
missioner, etc., and having taken upon our- 
selves the burden of the investigation, have 
the honour to report as follows:— 

The application by Division 279, Amalga- 
mated Association Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, hereinafter called 
the “Employees”, for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation dated 
April 26, 1929, requested an increase over the 
present wage rates paid to the Employees by 
the Company, and further requested the con- 
tinuation of the rates paid the Employees by 
the Company for work performed on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays. 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Company in 
its letter to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
dated April 30, 1929, asked for a reduction 
of ten cents per hour to train men (being con- 
ductors and motormen), and a reduction of 
20 per cent to employees other than train 
men, and further asked for the abolition of 
the extra remuneration which had previously 
been paid for work performed on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays. 

The Board at a preliminary meeting at thé 
office of the Chairman in the Court House, 
Ottawa, on May 9, 1929, considered the pro- 
cedure to be followed at the meetings of the 
Board, and after this meeting the Members of 
the Board took the oath of office above men- 
tioned. 

The first meeting of the Board at which the 
parties to the dispute were represented took 
place at the City Hall, Ottawa, on May 10, 
1929. At this meeting the Employees were 
represented by Mr. John M. Parker, of Niag- 
ara Falls, Ontario, Vice-President of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, Mr. Arthur 
Robinson, President of Union 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, and Messrs. 
Howard McGuire, Arger Brisbois, Percy 
Tompkins and Frank McRae, Employees of 
the Company, and the Company was repre- 
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sented by Major F. D. Burpee, its Viece- 
President and Manager, and Mr. A. J. Tobin, 
its Superintendent. 

A general discussion took place at_ this 
meeting as to whether or not a settlement of 
the dispute between the parties could be 
reached, and after hearing Mr. Parker and 
Major Burpee the Board came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a waste of time to 
continue further overtures towards settlement, 
and that the parties to the dispute should 
present their cases in the usual way. Mr. 
Parker then presented the case for the Em- 
ployees by verbal argument, and also by filing 
certain exhibits which he had prepared in 
order to save the calling and examination of 
witnesses. The Board adjourned until May 
15, when Major Burpee for the Company by 
verbal argument and by filing several ex- 
hibits presented the case for the Company. 
The meeting was adjourned until the follow- 
ing day, in order to give Mr. Parker an op- 
portunity to reply to the arguments made by 
Major Burpee on behalf of the Company 
After hearing Mr. Parker for some time on 
May 16, the Members of the Board called 
Mr. Parker and Major Burpee into private 
consultation with a view of making a final 
efiort towards a settlement, but nothing defi- 
nite was arranged at this meeting. Mr. Park- 
er then asked a further adjournment of the 
hearing until May 23 to complete his reply, 
and in order to consider whether it might be 
advisable for the Employees to have evidence 
given on their behalf by an independent 
auditor. 

At the meeting on May 28, Mr. H. W. 
Steele, Chartered Accountant, Auditor of the 
Company, appeared with Major Burpee and 
Mr. Tobin, and answered several inquiries 
made by Mr. Parker as to the financial posi- 
tion of the Company. Mr. Parker at this 
meeting continued his further argument aid 
announced that the Employees would not ca!l 
any independent auditor as a witness. 

It appeared from the case presented by the 
Employees that one of their main reasons for 
asking an increase was that the Company had, 
on or about August 23, 1928, obtained an in- 
crease of fare for passengers on the railway 
from five cents to seven cents. On the other 
hand, the argument of Major Burpee was to 
the efiect that some of the main reasons why 
the Company was asking a reduction in wages 
were that it is not at present making enough 
money to justify an increase of wages. that 
no dividends had been paid by the Company 
to its shareholders since 1927, that, under the 
Act of Parliament ratifying the Company’s 


agreement with the City, the shareholders of 
the Company are entitled to a just and reason- 
able return on their investment, that the Com- 
pany would and will from time to time be in 
need of further capital, that, under the terms 
of the Trust Deed which controls the Com- 
pany’s issue of bonds, the Company cannot 
obtain further capital by the sale of bonds 
unless its net profits are at least equal to one 
and three-quarter times the amount of the 
interest on the existing bonds and of any 
bonds which it may desire to sell in the future 
as further capital is required, and that the 
net profits for the fiscal year ending Decsm- 
ber 31, 1928, were not sufficient to enable 
the Company to raise any more capital by 
the sale of bonds. 

The Board realizes that the Employees are 
entitled to a fair living wage considering the 
nature of their work and also the cost of 
living, and it also realizes that the share- 
holders of the Company are entitled to a 
fair return on their investment. 

After having given the best consideration 
possible to the respective claims of the Em- 
ployees and the Company, after having con- 
sidered the arguments of Mr. Parker and 
Major Burpee, and after having carefully ex- 
amined all exhibits filed, both by the Em- 
ployees and the Company, the Board reeom- 
mends :— 


That the wages provided for in the 
agreement between the Employees and the 
Company for the year ending on April 30, 
1929, including the wages paid for Sun- 
days and Legal Holidays, be continued 
for another year, to expire on April 30, 
1930. 


Without agreeing to the principle that 
wages should increase with increased pros- 
perity of the Company regardless of varia- 
tions in living costs, the Board trusts that the 
Company will, at the expiration of the year 
ending on April 30, 1930, should the revenue 
of the Company be sufficient to warrant it. 
deal generously with the men as it has always 
done hitherto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed) 3H ema DaAlays 
Chairman. 


H. J. BURNS, 
Representing the 
Employces. 


(S¢d.) REDMOND QUAIN, 
Representing the 
Company. 


(Sed.) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May was 
twenty-four as compared with twelve the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was much greater than in April, strikes of 
various building trades throughout Canada 
accounting for most of the increase. As com- 
pared with May, 1928, there was little differ- 
ence in time loss, although the number of em- 
ployees involved in May, 1929, was greater. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Via Vaal O29 ny aes 24 5,054 39,590 
ADE e109 cena fe 12 2,310 24,201 
Maveto28aa 1. eee oe 20 3,415 39,317 
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* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
t ogether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


Four disputes, involving 1,067 workpeople, 
were carried over from April, and twenty dis- 
putes commenced during May. Of. these 
twenty-four disputes. nineteen terminated 
during the monih, six being in favour of em- 
ployers, four in favour of workers, six result- 
ing in compromises; the results of three dis- 
putes were recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were five disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, as follows:— 


Painters, Toronto, Ont.; shoe factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; plumbers. Kingston, Ont.; 
glove factory workers. Winnipeg, Man.; and 
moulders at Lachine. P.Q. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 29, 1926; fur 
workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; and 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 17, 
1929. During May four of the disputes car- 
ried in this list for some months lapsed or 
were called off by the union. The strike of 
bakers in Montreal which commenced on May 
1, 1927, was called off on May 8, 1929, the 
men returning on the employers’ terms. The 
dispute involving stonecutters in Montreal 
since September 21, 1927, lapsed during the 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1929 
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Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to May, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 


AOL. to eet ee. . 0087, .E. oo 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 
Carpenters, Montreal, P.Q..... 1,000 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipliners’ helpers, Vancouver, 


$6264—2} 


780 |Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


114 [Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


5,000 |Commenced April 24, 1929, for increase in wages 


and shorter hours. Terminated May 7, 1929. 


Compromise. 


150 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Lapsed by the end of May. In favour of employers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1929—Concluded 


Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during May, 1929. 


Minine, Non-FERRovus SMELTING 

AND QUARRYING— 

Gold miners (machine shop 

crew) vicinity of Dawson : 

City, Yukon Territory..... 10 20 |Commenced May 17, 1929, against delay in pay- 
ment of wages. Terminated May 1929; in favour 
of workers. : eens 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S.. 1,200 2,400 |Commenced May 29, 1929, against double shifting 
on certain pillar work. Terminated May 31, 
1929. Indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Plush weavers, Auburn, Ont.. 18 75 |Commenced May 10, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 17, 1929; in favour of employer. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Glove factory workers, Win- 
ATION, NL Jee cen a eis bs 23 161 |Commenced May 28, 1929, against institution of 
. piece work system. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products— 
Foundry workers, Trenton, 


oO NY Ma Lie SWRA ET AEN 50 150 |Commenced May 1, 1929, against demotion of 
worker. Terminated May 4, 1929; in favour of 
employer. 

Moulders, Lachine, P.Q....... 80 2,000 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 600 7,500 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Plumbers, Toronto, Ont....... 400 7,500 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for employment with 


members of one employers’ organization only. 
Terminated May 23, 1929; in favour of workers. 


Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont.... 120 840 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Terminated May 9, 1929. Com- 
promise. 

Plasterers, Toronto, Ont....... 500 6,000 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 


to maintain forty-hour week. Terminated May 
15, 1929. Compromise. 


Plasterers’ labourers, Toronto, 

BTS SAR Mica al at Ladera ete 200 2,400 [Commenced May 1, 1929, sympathy with strike of . 
plasterers. Terminated May 15, 1929. Indefin- 
ite. 

Lathers, Toronto, Ont. 2... : 120 1,560 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 
to maintain the forty-hour week. Terminated 





May 16, 1929. Compromise. 
Carpenters, St. Catharines, 
Oat a uh Bid bas eal dae, 60 60 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 2, 1929; in favour of workers. 
Plasterers’ labourers, Calgary, 


Alte: aaa stiles 65 130 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 3, 1929. Compromise. 
Painters, Saskatoon, Sask..... 56 200 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Terminated May 3, 1929. Indefinite. 
Structural iron workers, Vic- 

tori Cites Oat te. Ly 50 50 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 2, 1929; in favour of employer. 





Carpenters, Niagara Falls, 


Disb chains rinses i ie POL 175 850 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
P Terminated May 6, 1929. Compromise. 
Painters, London, Onti..:. ). 80 800 |Commenced May 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 20, 1929; in favour of employer. 
Electricians, Halifax, N.S.... 43 350 Commenced May 10, 1929, for increase in wages 


and a signed agreement. Terminated May 21, 
1929; in favour of workers. 
Structural iron workers, Wind- 
BOR} Onibyerid.s arbi POAE be a3 137 1,000 |Commenced May 11, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 25, 1929; in favour of employer. 
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month. Sheet metal workers who ceased 
work in Montreal, P.Q., on June 10, 1927, 
on May 7, 1929, declared the dispute to be 
terminated as from that date; and the strike 
of shoe factory workers in Toronto, Ont., 
which commenced on August 13, 1928, was 
considered as over, a new strike having 
been called in the establishment affected, 
on April 28, 1929. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


CarPENTERS, MontreaL, P.Q—The dispute 
between carpenters and building contractors 
in Montreal, in connection with which work 
ceased on April 24, the carpenters demanding 
an increase in wages from 75 cents per hour 
to 85 cents with a reduction in hours from 
nine hours per day to eight, was settled as the 
result of the mediation of the representative 
of the Department of Labour. Following a 
conference on May 4 between representatives 
of the union and the contractors it was agreed 
that the wage rate should be 80 cents per 
hour until September 30, 1929, with nine hours 
per day, and that from October 1, 1929, until 
April 30, 1920, the wage rate should be 85 
cents per hour with eight hours per day. 
Work was resumed on May 7 under these 
terms. No agreement was signed between 
the contractors’ association and the union, but 
the terms of settlement were set forth in an 
interchange of correspondence between the 
officers of the two organizations. It was also 
arranged that overtime from five p.m. to mid- 
night, Monday to Friday, should be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half, and also work 
from one p.m. to midnight on Saturday, 
double time to be paid for work after mid- 
night and on certain holidays. 


PLUMBERS, Kineston, Ont.—During May a 
number of plumbers who had been on strike 
since April 2, 1928, returned to work, leaving 
nine still on strike against six employers out 
of the nine reported as originally affected. 


Sure Liners’ Heiprrs, VANcovuver, B.C.—As 
stated in the May issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE in regard to the strike of shipwrights, 
caulkers, grain liners’ helpers, etc., a settle- 
ment was reached with regard to the ship- 
wrights, and the dispute as to wages of caulk- 
ers was referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, while the dispute in- 
volving ship liners’ helpers, being partly with 
employers not having shipwrights, etc., was 
unterminated. The employees concerned in 
this latter dispute also applied for a Board. 


At the beginning of May it was reported that 
approximately twenty-five men were involved, 
but the grain shipping season being prac- 
tically over, the dispute is reported to have 
lapsed until the grain shipping season com- 
mences in the autumn. 


Coa Miners, Vicrniry or Dawson Cliry, 
Yukon Trrritory.—Employees in the ma- 
chine shop crew of a mining company ceased 
work on May 17, 1929, against a delay in the 
payment of their wages. After two days, pay- 
ment was made and work was resumed. 


CosaL Miners. Guace Bay, N.S—Employees 
in Number Two Colliery in the Glace Bay 
district ceased work on May 29, protesting 
against an announcement by the management 
that double shift work would be carried on in 
a certain section of the colliery. The em- 
ployees claimed that this constituted a change 
in conditions, and that under the agreement 
in force no such change should be made until 
agreed to by both parties. The management, 
on the other hand, claimed that this did not 
constitute a change in conditions within the 
meaning of the section, and that as the agree- 
ment provided that there should be no cessa- 
tion of work in the event of a dispute pend- 
ing settlement, the employees by striking had 
violated the agreement. The management, 
therefore, refused to negotiate until the em- 
ployees returned to work. After two days, 
work was resumed and the officers of the 
union and the management of the colliery 
negotiated the question at issue, 


PitusH Weavers, AUBURN, On?T.—Employees 
in the plush weaving department of a woollen 
manufacturing establishment ceased work on 
May 10 demanding an increase in wages. Some 
of the employees concerned had been brought 
from England with a guarantee that their 
earnings would equal $20 per week of fifty 
hours, and the strikers claimed that they were 
making only about $15 per week, apart from 
overtime payments, and demanded higher 
piece rates. Officials of the Department of 
Labour investigated the dispute, and it was 
arranged that three workers who did not wish 
to resume their employment should return 
to England at the expense of the employer. 
The management undertook that the other 
employees brought from England would be 
paid at least $20 per week exclusive of over- 
time. Most of the other strikers had already 
returned to work, one had secured employ- 
ment elsewhere, and the one remaining re- 
sumed work on the day of the settlement. 


GLove Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Employees in a glove manufacturing establish- 
ment ceased work on May 23, demanding a 
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return to the time rate system of payment 
instead of that of piece work under which 
they had worked for one week. The em- 
ployees stated that they had been paid $26 
per week on time work and were only making 
from $17-$19 per week at piece work. The 
management reported that the piece rates 
were subject to adjustment but that the em- 
ployees refused to consider this. At the end 
of the month no settlement had been reached. 


Founpry Workers, Trenton, N.S—Em- 
ployees ceased work on May 1 protesting 
against the demotion of a moulder to the 
position of a helper, his position being given 
to a new employee. After three days the 
employees returned to work and the demoted 
employee secured work in another establish- 
ment. 


Moutpers, Lacuinge, P.Q.—In the strike in- 
volving employees in two foundries on May 2, 
demanding an increase in wages, twenty-six 
workers out of the eighty involved secured 
work elsewhere during the month. 


PaINnTers, Toronto, Ont.—Painters and 
decorators, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers, and 
Decorators, employed by various master paint- 
ers, ceased work on May 1, in order to enforce 
a demand for an increase in wages from 80 
cents per hour to 90 cents. From time to 
time certain of the employers agreed to pay 
the 90 cent rate, and at the end of the month 
the union reported that this settlement had 
been effected with thirty-five such independent 
master painters, and that of the six hundred 
on strike at the beginning of the month there 
were only twenty-five on the strike list of 
the union. In the meantime the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association had signed on May 6 an 
agreement with the National Union of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
Canada providing for 80 cents per hour. 


PLUMBERS, Toronto, Ont.—Employees of 
certain master plumbers ceased work on May 
1 because such emloyers had not joined a 
master plumbens’ organization with which the 
union had signed an agreement providing 
that members of the employers’ organization 
would employ only. union plumbers and that 
the union members would work only for mem- 
bers of such employers’ organization. Prior 
to this date there were in force agreements 
between the union and two. master plumbers’ 
organizations. As a result of the mediaition 
of the Minister of Labour, the Homourable 
Peter Heenan, the various master plumbers 
agreed to organize a new society, including 


members of both the previous organizations 
and others, with which the union signed an 
agreement providing for employment of union 
members only on the one hand, and that 
members of the union would work for mem- 
bers of this employers’ organization only. A 
change in the wage rate from $1 per hour 
to $1.25 per hour had previously been con- 
ceded and the forty-hour week during July 
and August. The strike was, therefore, called 
off on May 23. The text of the agreement is 
given elsewhere in this issue, with an account 
of the circumstances leading up to it. 


STONECUTTERS, ‘ToroNTO, ONntT.—Employees 
of various building contractors ceased work 
on May 1 to secure an increase in wages from 
$1.124 per hour, forty-four hours per week, 
to $1.30 per hour with a five-day week of 
forty hours. On May 9 work was resumed, 
an increase in the wage rate tio $1.25 per hour 
having been conceded while the forty-four 
hour week was retained. 


PLASTERERS, Toronto, OntT.—Employees of 
various plastering contractors in ‘Toronto 
ceased work on May 1 to secure an increase 
in wages from $1.25 per hour to $1.50. It is 
reported that in the negotiations the plastering 
employers offered to increase the wage rate 
if the hours were lengthened from forty per 
week to forty-four. On May 15 work was 
resumed, an agreement having been reached 
that the wage rate should be increased to 
$1.324 per hour until] April 30, 1930, and to 
$1.374 from May 1, 1980, to April 30, 1981, 
the forty-hour week to be retained. 


PLASTERERS’ LABourERS, ToRONTO, ONT.— 
In connection with the plasterers’ strike, 
labourers employed on the same jobs as the 
striking plasterers ceased work as the terms 


-of their agreement with the employers re- 


quired that they should work only with union 
plasterers. Work was accordingly resumed on 
May 15, 1929, when the plasterers’ strike was 
settled. 





LatHERS, Toronto, Ontr—Employees of 
various contractors ceased work on May 1 to 
secure an increase in wages from $1.25 per 
hour to $1.50, with a corresponding increase 
in piece rates. The employers on the other 
hand had proposed to increase the hours per 
week from forty to forty-four. Work was 
resumed on May 16, an agreement having 
been reached to increase the rate of wages 
to $1.325 per hour until April 30, 1930, with 
a further increase to $1.374 from May 1, 
1930, to April 30, 1931, the forty-hour week 
being maintained. 
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CARPENTERS, St. CATHARINES, Ont.—Em- 
ployees on certain jobs ceased work on May 1 
demanding an increase in wages from 90 
cents per hour to $1. The contractors had 
offered an increase to 95 cents per hour with 
a further increase to $1 per hour next year. 
The following day work was resumed, the em- 
ployers having agreed to pay $1 per hour. 


PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS, CALGARY, ALTA— 
Employees ceased work on May 1 demanding 
an increase in wages from 70 cents per hour to 
85 cents per hour. Work was resumed on 
May 3, it having been agreed that 774 cents 
per hour would be paid to experienced men, 
60 cents per hour to beginners during the 
first two weeks, 65 cents per hour during the 
next two weeks, after which the full rate 
would be paid. 


PAINTERS, SASKATOON, SAsK.—Painters em- 
ployed by five contractors ceased work on 
May 1 to secure an increase in wages from 
80 cents per hour to 874 cents, with nine 
hours per day as before. Negotiations with 
the employers had been under way since 
January, without settlement. On May 6 the 
dispute was declared off by the union pend- 
ing a settlement. by arbitration. In the mean- 
time certain employers had agreed to increase 
the wages for certain jobs under way. 


StrucruraL Iron Workers, Victoria, B.C.— 
Structural iron workers on one building ceased 
work on May 1 to secure an increase in wages 
from $9 per day to $10. Work was resumed 
the next day, it having been ascertained that 
there was a misapprehension as to the mean- 
ing of the information from the union head- 
quarters and that no strike was intended. 


CarPenters, NiacaRA Fatis, Ont.—Car- 
penters employed by nine contractors ceased 
work on May 2 to secure an increase in wages 
from 90 cents per hour to $1.10, with the 
forty-four hour week as before. On May 6 
the dispute was terminated, an agreement 


having been signed providing for a wage 


rate of $1 per hour, the same as in Hamilton 
and St. Catharines. Employees of certain 
contractors had resumed work in the interval 
on these terms. 


PAINTERS, LoNpoN, OntT.—Painters em- 
ployed by twelve firms ceased work on May 
6 to secure an increase in wages from 65 
cents per hour to 85 cents, with forty-four 
hours per week as before. It was reported 
that the employers had refused to negotiate. 
It was also reported that as the employers 
had no organization a general settlement 
could not be reached. Some of the employers 
increased wages from 65 cents per hour to 70 
cents. The dispute was called off on May 
20, the remaining employees returning to work 
at 65 cents per hour. It also appears that a 
large number of painters in the city take . 
contracts themselves and, therefore, were not 
involved in the dispute. 


ELecTRICIANS, Hautirax, N.'S—Employees of 
seven firms ceased work from May 10 to 
secure an increase in wages from 70 cents per 
hour to 80 cents and a signed ‘agreement. for 
three years providing for further increases 
later. On May 21 the dispute was terminated, 
an agreement having been reached between 
the union and the employers’ association for 
a period of three years providing for 80 cents 
per hour until May 1, 1930, 90 cents during 
the next twelve months, and $1 per hour 
during the twelve months beginning May 
1, 1981, as the result of the mediation of the 
resident representative of the Department of 
Labour. 


STRUCTURAL IRON Workers, WINpDsoR, ONT. 
—Structural iron workers ceased work on May 
11 to secure an increase in wages from $1 per 
hour to $1.15, with forty-four hours per week 
as before. It 1s reported that the employer 
had refused to negotiate with the union. 
Work was resumed on May 25 under the same 
conditions as prior to the dispute, except with 
weekly paydays instead of fortnightly pay 
days. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 


countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. In- 
formation about particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 
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Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 37 and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 53 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
23,100 workpeople and resulting in a loss of 
about 159,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 37 disputes beginning in April, 8 arose 
over demands for increased wages, 12 on other 
wages questions, 9 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and 8 on other questions. Settlements were 
made in 35 disputes, of which 9 were in favour 
of workpeople, 11 in favour of employers and 
15 ended in compromise. In one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

At the end of April, no settlement had been 
reached of the dispute involving about 3,800 
coal miners at Seaham Harbour, Durham, who 
went on strike on March 2, against a reduction 
in piece-work rates. 

It was reported on May 17, that about 2,500 
woollen mill workers at mills in the Calder 
Valley, Yorkshire, had decided to go on strike 
against a proposed reduction in wages. 


Austria 


During the year 1928, the total number of 
disputes occurring was 264, involving 757 
establishments and 38,257 workers. The time 
loss for the year was 657,925 working days. 
Corresponding figures (revised) for the year 
1927 are 216 disputes involving 527 establish- 
ments and 35,300 workers with a time loss of 
686,560 working days. 


Finland 


The strike of 12,000 dockers at Finnish ports 
which began on June 2, 1928, (LABouR GAZETTE, 
February, 1929, page 157), was terminated on 
April 12, 1929, when a compromise suggested 
by the Minister of Social Affairs, was accepted 
by both parties. 


Switzerland 


During 1928, the number of disputes which 
terminated was 45, involving 283 establishments 
and 5,474 workers. The time loss was 98,015 
working days. Revised figures for 1927 show 
26 disputes terminating, involving 328 establish- 
ments and 2,058 workers with a time loss of 
34,160 working days. 


Australia 


At the end of May, no settlement was re- 
ported of the dispute of timber mill workers 
which began on February 1, when they re- 


fused to accept the award of the Federal Arbi- 
tration Court establishing a 48-hour week in- 
stead of a 44-hour week in the industry. After 
members of building trades had refused to 
work on certain jobs where lumber was used 
from mills employing strikebreakers, a state of 
strike was declared, and on May 1, employers 
closed down practically all building operations 
in Melbourne, which action increased the total 
number out of work through the dispute to 
about 14,000. 


British India 


Statistics for the year 1928 give the number 
of disputes in British India as 203, involving 
506,851 workers and causing a time loss of 31,- 
647,404 working days for the year. Over 80 
per cent of' the total time loss occurred in 
cotton and woollen mills. Of the 203 dis- 
putes, 109 were over wages questions and 44 
over personnel. Settlements were made in 
196 disputes, of which employees were success- 
ful in 27, partially successful in 41 and un- 
successful in 128. 

During May, the strike which originally in- 
volved 100,000 cotton mill workers at Bom- 
bay, continued. However, it was reported that 
about 50 of the mills involved were open and 
about 50,000 employees at work. Another 
20,000 returned to their native villages on the 
advice of the union. A number of riots oc- 
curred with some loss of life. The chief de- 
mand of the strikers was for the reinstate- 
ment of 6,000 workers dismissed at a certain 
group of mills. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
March was 67, and 45 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 42,103, and the time loss for the 
month 1,088,374 working days. 

The strikes in textile mills in the Southern 
States, an account of which was given in the 
Lasour GazerTe for May, were practically 
terminated by the end of May. Through the 
mediation of a conciliation commissioner of 
the Department of Labour, Washington, the 
strike of rayon factory workers at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, was terminated about June 1. 
In North Carolina, the strikes are reported to 
have petered out. In South Carolina, where 
the dispute was over the new “stretch-out” sys- 
tem, the strikers are reported to have been 
successful in most cases and a return was made 
to the old system. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA DURING THE 
SESSION OF 1929 


URING the session of Parliament which 
began on February 7 continuing to 
June 14, 1929, the House of Commons, for 
the sixth time, passed a bill to repeal the 
section of the criminal code enacted in 1919, 
relating to unlawful associations and the print- 
ing and distribution of seditious literature. 
This section was enacted after the war when 
there was considerable unrest especially in 
western Canada and it was thought desirable 
to define certain types of sedition. The bill 
also provided for the restoration of the former 
section 133 of the criminal code as it was in 
force before 1919. This bill, as in previous 
years, was rejected by the Senate. 

The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Jus- 
tice, in explaining the provisions of the bill 
said:—‘“Its purpose is to replace the law as it 
was prior to the session of 1919. The crime 
of sedition existed then and will still be in 
the criminal code after this bill has become 
law. Under the present section 132 of the 
criminal code the crime of sedition is divided 
into seditious words, which are words expres- 
sive of a seditious intention; seditious libel, 
which is a libel expressive of a seditious in- 
tention; and, thirdly, seditious conspiracy, 
which is an agreement between two or more 
persons to carry into execution a seditious 
intention. 

“The crime of sedition under the British 
law is a crime under the common law, and it 
has never been found advisable to define ex- 
actly what circumstances and what facts con- 
stitute sedition; this has been left to the 
courts, judges and juries. 

“Tt was so general in its meaning as first 
introduced that parliament found it advisable 
to place in the code a section safeguarding 
freedom of speech. That section, which ap- 
peared in the criminal code until 1919, and 
which we are asking now to reinstate, is rather 
the most important part of this bill. Sec- 
tion 133 of the criminal code as it was in 
force before 1919, and which section 2 of this 
bill is intended to reinstate reads:— 

“No one shall be deemed to have a seditious 
intention only because he intends in good 
faith — 

‘“(a) to show that His Majesty has been 
misled or mistaken in his measures; or, 

‘(6) to point out errors or defects in the gov- 
ernment or constitution of the United King- 
dom, or of any part of it, or of Canada or any 
province thereof, or in either house of par- 


liament of the United Kingdom or of Canada, 
or in any legislature, or in the administration 
of justice; or to excite His Majesty’s subjects 
to attempt to procure, by lawful means, the 
alteration of any matter in the state; or, 

‘(c) to point out, in order to their removal, 
matters which are producing or have a ten- 
dency to produce feelings of hatred and ill- 
will between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

“The second purpose is to repeal the sec- 
tions which are now consolidated in section 98 
of the present criminal code and which were 
enacted at the same session 1919, purporting 
to define certain acts, words or publications as 
being seditious. As I stated before, these are 
absolutely unnecessary because the offence of 
sedition as it exists under the common law, 
and as it is already in the criminal code, em- 
braces all the things which might have been 
mentioned in that section. It did not improve 
the law; far from it. On the other hand, it 
has been strongly resented and found ob- 
jectionable by a large section of the citizens 
of Canada. As a matter of fact, since I have 
been a member of the government it has been 
my privilege to attend every delegation which 
has met the government each year from the 
Trades and Labour Council, from the railroad 
brotherhoods and from other labour organiza- 
tions, who have all represented to the gov- 
ernment their strong resentment of this change 
in the criminal code.” 


Technical Education Act 


As already noted in the Lasour GazZeErTTE, 
March, page 266, provision was made for car- 
rying forward for a further period of five years 
beyond March 31, 1929 (the date at which the 
Act would otherwise cease to be operative), 
certain unexpended portions of the appropria- 
tions made by the Dominion Government to 
the Provinces for the purposes of the Act. 


Winnipeg Postal Employees 


Note was made in the May issue of the 
Lasour GAZzEerTr, page 464, of the action taken 
by Parliament with a view to the readjustment 
of the salaries of certain employees of Post 
Offices in Western Canada who participated in 
a sympathetic strike in 1919, payment being 
made to them for services actually performed, 
as from the date of their re-employment, at 
the rate of remuneration paid to other em- 
ployees for similar services, An Act making 
this provision was passed during the session. 
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Canadian National Railway Pensions 


Two Acts were passed in order to place all 
the employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on the same basis in regard to pen- 
sions. The first amended the Grand Trunk 
Act (Statutes of 1907, chapter 89), with respect 
to pensions, and the other further amended 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
(Statutes of 1907, chapter 22). Hitherto the 
pensions provided by the Grand Trunk Act 
were payable only on the former Grand Trunk 
system, the employees on that system re- 
ceiving pensions, while those on the Canadian 
Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and the other 
Canadian National lines received none. The 
amending act authorizes the application of the 
existing pension arrangements to all employees 
on the Canadian National Railways without 
discrimination. (The Grand Trunk Pension 
Plan was outlined in the Lasour GaAZErvs, 
January, 1924, page 33, and the Intercolonial 
plan was outlined in the issue of January, 
1925, page 27). 


The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Railways, in the House of Commons on March 
18, gave the following information in regard 
to Canadian National Employees’ pensions as 
now operating. 

“ Full consideration will be given to each 
individual and if retained in the service each 
will be given credit for seniority earned on the 
line on which employed. Any employees of 
railways acquired by the Canadian National 
will participate in the proposed pension plan in 
the same way as employees now in the service 
of the railway. Fifty years of age is the 
maximum age limit at which an employee, 
medically fit, may enter the service and par- 
ticipate in pension benefits. The age at which 
an employee becomes eligible for pension, is 
65, and 15 years’ continuous service are re- 
quired to qualify. All pension allowances are 
calculated at the rate of one per cent for each 
year of service on the highest average rate of 
wages or pay during any ten consecutive 
years of service. 


“Pensions to disabled or incapacitated em- 
ployees are granted as follows:— 


“To an employee of the age of 60 and un- 
der 65 years with 20 or more years of service 
to his credit retired by reason of permanent 
physical or mental disability upon the certifi- 
cate of the company’s chief medical officer 
that for such reason the employee is unfitted 
to follow his usual or any other suitable em- 
ployment in the company’s service; 
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“To an employee who, after ten or more 
years of service to his credit, becomes incap- 
able of continuing his service by reason of 
injuries received whilst actually at work in 
the employment of the company but only for 
so long as his incapacity shall continue.” 

In reference to the Intercolonial and P. EH. I. 
Railway Employees’ Provident Fund Act, Mr. 
Dunning, speaking on February 12, explained 
that it was not intended to abolish the Inter- 
colonial Provident Fund, but only to stop en- 
try into it. The fund, which was started in 
1907, failed to be self-supporting on account 
of the addition since its inception of many 
railways and employers to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railway system. It is therefore pro- 
vided that the Governor in Council shall have 


power to close it to new entrants, thus pro- 


tecting the present members in any acquired 
rights, and that members shall be able to 
withdraw from membership, and non-members 
shall have the privileges of the Canadian 
National pensions. 

Referring to the new general pension sys- 
tem, Mr. Dunning stated that “in the course 
of a few years the logical result will be one 
pension system for all the employees of the 
Canadian National system, and for the em- 
ployees of hotels, express company, telegraph 
company, and steamship company. About 109,- 
000 employees will be affected. There are 
11,165 members in the intercolonial provident 
fund, so 98,258 employees would be affected 
by the provisions of the scheme now being 
inaugurated. Of this 98,000, approximately 
15,000 are of a non-permanent character, and 
therefore not pensionable. Deducting this 
figure from the former would leave in the 
neighbourhood of 83,000 men and women who 
would be affected by this scheme. The re- 
turn to the employee under this scheme would 
be substantially identical with that now he- 
ing paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
other great railway corporations on this con- 
tinent. This is calculated upon the basis of 
1 per cent of the average pay of the em- 
ployee for the 10 years period previous to his 
retirement, multiplied by the number of years 
of his service.” 

In reply to a question as to whether the 
railway brotherhoods approved of the bills, 
Mr. Dunning said that the working out of 
the plan arrived at began two years ago, and 
that absolute agreement between management 
and men had been secured. In reply to a 
question as to whether the bills would make 
any difference to former Grand Trunk Rail- 
way employees, he stated that they would not. 
In reply to a question as to how the pensions 
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to be enjoyed by employees under the Grand 
Trunk rules would compare with those under 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund, he ex- 
plained that under the latter scheme, the em- 
ployees contribute to the fund, while under 
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the former, the one designed to apply to the 
whole Canadian National system, the em- 
ployee contributes nothing whatever, and that, 
necessarily, the employees’ contributions to the 
one fund must be reflected in the pensions 
paid them, thus making comparison difficult. 


Insurance Against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity 


The House of Commons of Canada con- 
curred on May 28 in a report which was pre- 
sented by the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee on the subject of Insur- 
ance against Unemployment, Sickness and In- 
validity, in the terms following :— 

Your Committee has thhad under consider- 
ation a resolution adopted by the House on 
February 14, 1929, as follows:— 

That the Committee on Industrial and In- 
ternational Relations be authorized to investi- 
gate and report on insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity. 

The following witnesses appeared before 
your Committee to give evidence on the said 
subject matter of investigation: 

A. Grant Fleming, M.D., Professor of Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine, Montreal; 
J. G. Fitzgerald, Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, University of Toronto; 
Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa; R. A. Rigg, Director of 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa; 
Andrew D. Watson, Dominion Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa; W. Stuart Edwards, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, Ottawa; Robert 
H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 

Dr. Grant Fleming and Dr. Fitzgerald gave 
evidence dealing specially with sickness imsur- 
ance. 

1. Your Committee would reaffirm the posi- 
tion taken in the final report adopted on June 
6 of last session, namely :— 

That your Committee accept and endorse 
the principle of unemployment insurance, 
based on compulsory contributions derived 
from the State, employer and employees. 

2. Your Committee recognizes that, while 
it is highly desirable that such legislation 
should be uniform in all the provinces, and 
while social insurance has a federal aspect, 
nevertheless, accordng to the Department of 
Justice, under our constitution legislative 
jurisdiction in relation to the establishment of 
a compulsory system of unemployment insur- 
ance is vested exclusively in the provincial 
legislatures. 

3. Your Committee finds that the provinces. 
on being consulted by the Department of 
Labour with regard to their attitude towards 
the establishment of a general scheme, do not 
appear to be prepared to take immediate 
action. 

4. Under these circumstances, your Com- 
mittee submits the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

(a) That with regard to sickness insurance, 
the Department of Pensions and National 


Health be requested to initiate a comprehen- 
sive survey of the field of public health, with 
special reference to a national health pro- 
gram. In this, it is believed that it would 
be possible to secure the co-operation of the 
provincial and municipal health departments, 
as well as the organized medical profession. 

(b) That in the forthcoming census, pro- 
vision should be made for the securing of the 
fullest possible data regarding the extent of 
unemployment and _ sickness, and that this 
should be compiled and published at as early 
a date as possible. 

(c) That the Federal Government be re- 
quested to bring the subject matter of this 
reference before the next Federal-Provincial 
conference; and your Committee suggests, 
when the agenda for such a conference is being 
arranged that the provincial governments be 
invited to send representatives of the Em- 
ployer and Employee to discuss the subject 
matter of this report. 

Your Committee further recommends that 
750 copies in English and 200 copies in French 
of this report, and the evidence upon which 
it is based, be printed in blue book form, and 
that Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. C. R. MelIntosh (North Battleford), 
Chairman of the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee, in moving concurrence 
in the forthcoming report, directed attention 
to the fact that 2 report on this same subject 
had been submitted by the Committee on In- 
dustrial and International Relations last year 
and adopted by the House of Commons on 
June 6th. (Lasocr Gazerrse, June, 1928, page 
586). 

Mr. McIntosh went on to say that the report 
of last year was divided into several parts. He 
sald :— ; 

“The committee took the stand, in the first 
place, that unemployment is an important 
national problem, and a problem that must be 
faced and solved if we are to solve the prob- 
lems of the labour world during the next few 
years. We cannot dodge the issue; we must 
face it provincially and nationally. Some hon. 
members may think that a resolution of this 
kind 1s not very important, but it is bound to 
assume more and more importance as the years 
pass by. 

“In the second clause of last year’s report 
the committee took a square stand on the 
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question of unemployment insurance; that is, 
insurance against unemployment based on 
compulsory contributions by the employer, the 
employee, and the state. The next clause in 
that report, which was adopted by the house 
on June 6th last year, places the responsi- 
bility for unemployment insurance upon the 
different provinces. It was a question that the 
committee considered to be one of provincial 
jurisdiction. 

“The committee next drew attention to the 
fact that in Canada we have not got the neces- 
sary data upon which to base the approximate 
cost of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
Canada, and it asked the Labour Department 
at Ottawa to get to work during the ensuing 
year and do its best to provide that data. 

“The other clause in the report was to the 
effect that the committee would like to re- 
investigate the question this session. We have 
spent one or two months on this work. 

“The resolution this year again deals with 
insurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity. The report presented a few days 
ago to a large extent covers the same ground 
as the report of last session, with one or two 
new features. 


“The committee, after investigating ag far 
as possible the subject matter of the resolu- 
tion, took pretty much the same ground as I 
have mentioned last year, that insurance 
against unemployment should be based on a 
compulsory foundation. Since the matter is 
one of provincial jurisdiction, and since all the 
provinces last year were notified of the report 
of the committee and replied that they were 
not ready to take any action, the present com- 
mittee recommended: that the Department of 
National Health be asked to initiate a com- 
prehensive health program by co-operating 
with the provincial and municipal health de- 
partments; that in the forthcoming census 
provision be made to register all unemploy- 
ment and sickness in Canada, and ‘that when 
that data is secured it should be compiled and 
published as quickly as possible; that when 
the next provincial-federal conference is held, 
the Dominion government should invite the 
representatives of organized labour and of 
organized industry to be present to discuss the 
subject matter of the report. 


“As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the present 
report to a large extent follows the lines of 
that presented last year; they have certain 
points in common. Briefly, both recommend 
compulsory contributions from the state, the 
emplover and the employee. As the subject 
matter falls within the competency of the 
provincial authorities, the committee recom- 
mends that action be taken by ithe legislatures 


of the respective provinces. The committee 
recognizes the importance of securing all the 
data possible on sickness insurance.” 


Mr. A. A. Heaps (North Winnipeg), moved 
in amendment seconded by Mr, A. W. Neill 
(Comox-Alberni) :— 


“That the said report of the select standing 
committee on industrial and international re- 
lations be not now concurred in but that it be 
referred back to the select standing committee 
on industrial and international relations with 
instructions ithat they have power to amend 
the same by adding thereto a clause recom- 
mending that all the provinces of the Domin- 
10n be requested to pass legislation under 
which the jurisdiction in relation to legisla- 
tion providing: for unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity insurance based on compulsory con- 
itribution and which is now claimed to be with- 
in or subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the provinces be vested in the Dominion gov- 
ernment.” 


In support of his amendment Mr. Heaps 
stated that if legislation on this subject was 
to be adopted in Canada, it was essential 
that. it should apply to all the provinces. To 
this end the legislation would have to. come 
from some central body and his contention 
was that the necessary action in this respect 
should be taken by the Dominion Parliament. 
In his opinion the matters dealt with in the 
report of the Industrial and International Re- 
lations Committee constituted the most im- 
portant matter to the working people of Can- 
ada which had come before Parliament this 
year, since probably twenty-five per cent of 
the Canadian people were vitally interested in 
this subject. 


The Minister of Justice, Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe, speaking on Mr. Heaps’ amendment, 
declared that it asked the provinces to do 
something which they had no power to do; 
that is to say, to delegate powers which de- 
volved on them under the Constitution, to 
the Federal Parliament. The view of the 
Minister of Justice, which was supported by 
quotations from legal authorities, was also en- 
dorsed by Mr. C. H. Cahan (St. Lawrence- 
St. George). 


Messrs. A. W. Neill (Comox-Alberni), Henri 
Bourassa (Labelle), and J. 8. Woodsworth 
(Winnipeg North Centre), spoke in support 
of Mr. Heaps’ amendment. 


The question was raised by the Prime Minis- 
ter as to whether the amendment was in order 
or not. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Leader of the 
Opposition, took the ground that the amend- 
ment was in violation of the constitution 
and that on this account the House should not. 
consider it. 
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The Speaker stated that he had his own 
personal opinion as to the constitutionality of 
the amendment but that the House by pro- 
nouncing on it could decide whether the 
amendment was constitutional or not. 
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A vote was taken which resulted in the 
defeat of Mr. Heaps’ amendment by 92 nays 
to 18 yeas. The report of the Committee was 
thereupon agreed to on division. 


Report on Family Allowances 


A resolution on the subject of family allow- 
ances, in the terms following, was moved in 
the House of Commons on February 13 by 
Mr. J. E. Letellier (Compton) and seconded by 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North 
Centre) :—“That, in the opinion of this house, 
the question of granting family allowances 
should be studied, taking into consideration 
the respective jurisdiction of both federal and 
provincial parliaments in the matter, and that 
the said question should be referred to the 
committee on industrial and international re- 
lations, with instructions to inquire into and 
make report.” 


This resolution was adopted without dissent. 

Mr. Letellier, in support of his motion, stated 
that under present-day conditions, the large 
family has become a social and economic prob- 
lem which requires prompt solution. In 
years past, when the burden of raising children 
was relatively light, parents were soon com- 
pensated by the increased production which 
additional hands were able to assure. This, 
however, is no longer the case, for our present- 
day educational system imposes a burden 
which, for years at least, brings no compen- 
sation, so that the conditions imposed on 
fathers of large families under the conditions 
of modern civilization are distinctly more dif- 
ficult that those which obtained formerly and 
the status of large families to-day is precarious 
indeed. 


The Committee on Industrial and Interna- 
tional Relations proceeded in due course with 
this reference. On May 31, the Report of the 
Committee was presented to the House of 
Commons and was adopted by the latter body 
on June 6 without dissent. The report was as 
follows :— 


Your Committee has had under consideration 
a Resolution which was adopted by the House 
of Commons on February 13, 1929, as follows:— 


That the question of granting family allow- 
ances should be studied, taking into consider- 
ation the respective jurisdiction of both Federal 
and Provincial Parliaments in the matter, and 
that the said question should be referred to the 
Committee on Industrial and International Re- 
lations, with instructions to enquire into and 
make report. 


The following witnesses appeared before your 
Committee to give evidence:— 

Rev. Father Leon Lebel, S.J., Teacher of 
Philosophy, L’Immaculee Conception, Montreal, 


ot 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario; 


Mr. Joseph Daoust, Shoe Manufacturer, Mon- 
treal, P.Q.; and 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, of Ottawa; 

Mrs. Mildred Kensit, of Montreal; and 

Mr. Robert E. Mills, of Toronto; representing 
the Social Service Council of Canada. 


Your Committee begs to submit the evidence 
of these witnesses on the subject matter of in- 
vestigation, and recommends that 

(a) as this proposal is new in Canada, and 

requires more careful consideration, no 
immediate action shall be taken; and 

(b) that before the next session of Parlia- 
ment the question of jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of this nature as between the Domin- 
ion and the Provinces be considered by 
the Government; 
that 500 copies in English and 500 copies 
in French of this Report and Evidence 
be printed in blue book form and that 
Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 

Rev. Father Lebel, teacher of Philosophy in 
the Immaculate Conception, Montreal, in his 
evidence before the Committee on Industrial 
Relations on February 26 and 27, outlined at 
some length the social and economic problems 
involved in large families under modern con- 
ditions and indicated the means which had 
been adopted in various countries of meeting 
the situation through the payment of special 
allowances. Three systems had been applied 
in different countries. One of these was the 
optional system, which consists of the creation 
of compensation funds provided by employers 
in different branches of industry and entirely 
under the employers’ control. This system had 
been introduced in France and afterwards 
adopted in Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy 
and other countries. The second system was 
compulsory by law and was restricted to wage 
earners in industry and commerce. This plan 
had been adopted in New South Wales. A 
third system, compulsory by law but applic- 
able to all classes of society, had been applied 
in New Zealand. At the end of the war and 
during the subsequent years, more than twenty- 
five European countries had introduced the 
principle of family allowances. In a number 
of cases this system had been applied to civil 
servants. There were in France in 1927 218 
compensation funds in which 12,000 employers 
participated, which distributed allowances to 
1,500,000 heads of families, amounting in all 
to 260 million francs. 
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Father Lebel contended that the family is 
the fundamental unit of society and that it 
was the duty of the state to facilitate the ex- 
istence and well-being of families. In the con- 
cluding portion of his evidence he dealt with 
the probable cost of allowances in Canada 
payable to famihes having upwards of two 
children, at the rate of $50 a year for each 
child, and estimated the cost at 45 million 
dollars yearly. The witness suggested that 
the cost of these allowances might be borne 
as follows: by the Federal Government, 
$5,000,000; by the Provincial Governments, 
$5,000,000, divided in’ proportion to their 
population; by the municipalities, $5,000,000; 
by employers, $20,000,000; and the unmarried 
men $10,000,000. He intimated that a contri- 
bution of $20,000,000 by the Canadian em- 
ployers would represent two (2) per cent. of 
their present wage bill. The tax on bachelors 
might, he said, cost $20 per head, or 40 cents 
per week. If the allowances per child were 
fixed at $25 per year, which is the rate in New 
Zealand, the cost would be cut in half. in 
Australia the allowance is paid only to famil- 
ies having a revenue of less than $1,000 per 
year. If the system were established on this 
basis in Canada, the outlay would possibly be 
from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

Mr. Brown, the Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, furnished the committee with sta- 
tistics from the Census of 1921, showing the 
percentages of private families according to 
the number of children in the different provin- 
ces, also the number of private families in 
Canada. The number of families in Canada, 
according to the Census of 1921, was as fol- 
lows :— 


Families having 1 child.......... 397,184 
e x 2uchildreny: sande 321,900 
“§ a 3 "ails tace heuer eee 231,300 
fi oe 4 ee age ee ee 159,236 
a 7, 5 Be a ee eae 106,496 
os 6 PE) UL 69,889 
fe if Fi H FOGS Raber 45,384 
y 4 8 L Mindoro 27,838 
i 3 9 ne ete 2, 16,578 
at PLS kant Ny apa 7,526 
+ Le ee | ae 3,007 
# ; 12 Bk, ATR 1,488 
< tl Ons get tice h ened 517 
4) val tLe wkaeiee ice oe 198 
a le ES Ae RR" 5 73 
44 eT OL on ele ee 26 
" * 17 STR, cae 9 


The term “children” in these returns in- 
cludes all those living at home (unmarried) of 
any age. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister quoted also 
the Census returns showing the average num- 
ber of dependents supported by heads of 
families of wage earners in cities of 30,000 
and over, and gave the Committee as well 


Census statistics of the average yearly earnings 
of heads of families in specified occupations, 
and yearly budgets of expenditures for families 
of five, classified according to income in Can- 
adian cities. 

Mr. Joseph Daoust, manufacturer of Mont- 
real, in his evidence, commended the subject 
of family allowances to the attention of Par- 
hament. 

Mr. Robert H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, 
indicated the attention which had been given 
to family statistics in the last Census and the 
plans which were being formulated for the 
taking of the next decennial Census in 1931. 

The Deputy Minister of Justice gave it as 
his opinion that jurisdiction to provide for a 
scheme of asisstance in the form of family 
allowances belonged to the provinces. 

The last three witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Committee—Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
secretary of the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, Ottawa; Mrs. Mildred Kensit, direc- 
tor of the Children’s Bureau of Montreal, and 
Mr. Robert E. Mills, director of the Children’s 
Aid Society, Toronto, gave evidence in oppo- 
sition to the principle of family allowances, as 
being fraught with danger to families and to 
the community at large. It was their view 
that the experience of European countries with 
family allowances did not offer any justifica- 
tion for the introduction of this plan in Can- 
ada, and that its effect would be to add to our 
social and economic problems rather than to 
remove them. 

The report of the committee is being printed 
by Parliament for distribution. 





The Alberta Gazette, May 31, contained a 
notice that after June 1 “any building, work- 
shop, structure, or premises at any oil well, or 
at any gas well, from which oil or gasoline 
is by any means obtained, shall be a ‘ factory ’ 
within the meaning of the said Act” (i.e. the 
Factories Act, Statutes of Alberta, 1926, chap- 
ter 52). 





A commission of federal and state officials 
which inquired into the causes of the Kinlock 
mine explosion, at Parnassus, Pennslyvania, on 
March 21, found that the disaster had been 
caused by a broken conveyor, followed by an 
impact of metal and coal at the bottom of a 
slope, with a resulting electric arc in the 
presence of coal dust. In this explosion 46 
men were killed, 1 on the outside; 4 were 
injured and 212 escaped after hours of self- 
rescue strategy in finding a way out through 
unfrequented passageways to Openings of an 
idle connecting mine. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929 


HE first session of the seventeenth Legis- 

lature of the British Columbia opened on 
January 22, and closed on March 20, 1929. The 
principal measure affecting labour that was en- 
acted was a re-enactment of the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act with some variations. It will 
be recalled that the orders issued by the 
Board under the provisions of the Act of 1925 
were declared by the Supreme Court of 
Canada to be invalid and no longer in effect 
(Lasour GazEeTTe, November, 1928, page 1310, 
etc.) 

The opening speech from the Throne stated 
that serious ‘consideration was being given by 
the government to the question of land settle- 
ment and that a Commissioner of Immigration 
and Colonization had been appointed to pro- 
mote the settlement of reclaimed and govern- 
ment-owned lands. It was announced also that 
a marketing branch in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture was being con- 
sidered, for the purpose of co-operating with 
existing agencies for the better marketing of 
farm products and for improving trade facili- 
ties. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


The new Act, like the original Act of 1925, 
applies to all occupations other than those of 
farm labourers, fruit-pickers, fruit-packers, fruit 
and vegetable canners, and domestic servants. 
It provides for the establishment of a “ Male 
Minimum Wage Board,” to consist of three 
members appointed by and to hold office dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. (The Act of 1925 was administered 
by the Board of Adjustment appointed under 
the Hours of Work Act, 1923). The powers of 
the Board are defined in section 4 of the Act as 
follows:— 

(1) Upon complaint in writing addressed to 
the Chairman of the Board by at least ten em- 
ployees engaged in any common occupation, 
complaining that the wages paid to them in 
such occupation are insufficient, or inadequate 
for the services rendered by them in such 
occupation, the Board shall conduct an inquiry 
into the circumstances surrounding the em- 
ployment of employees engaged in the occupa- 
tion in which the complainant is engaged, or 
in any other occupation of a similar nature; 
and ‘thereafter the Board may make an order 
fixing a minimum wage to be paid to all em- 
ployees engaged in that occupation, and in 
any other occupation of a similar nature 
named in the order. 

(2) The Board may, without having re- 
ceived any complaint, institute an inquiry in- 
to the circumstances surrounding the employ- 
ment of employees in any occupation to 


which this Act applies, and may thereupon 
fix a minimum wage to be paid of all em- 
ployees engaged in that occupation and in 
any other occupation of a similar nature 
named in the order. 

(3) In fixing any minimum wage under this 
Act, the Board may vary the minimum wage 
according to the conditions prevailing in dif- 
ferent localities in ‘the Province, and may de- 
fine the boundaries of different localities for 
the purposes of fixing a minimum wage to 
take effect in each locality. In fixing a mini- 
mum wage, the Board may fix the same upon 
an hourly, daily, monthly, or weekly basis. 

In conducting an inquiry the Board will 
have the same authority as commissioners 
under the Public Inquiries Act. It has power 
to grant by writing, exemptions from the pro- 
visions of the Act to any employer in respect 
of the payment of wages to any casual em- 
ployee, part-time employee, apprentice em- 
ployee, or employee handicapped by reason of 
advanced age or physical infirmity; but no 
such exemption will be granted unless the 
Board is of opinion that it is in the interests 
of the employee. 

Provision 1s made for re-opening the ques- 
tion after a minimum wage order has been in 
effect for at least six months, and the Board 
may then amend the order or substitute a new 
one. 

Appeal may be made against any order of 
the Board, within 30 days after its publication 
in the British Columbia Gazette, by petition 
to a judge of the Supreme Court, or to a 
County Court judge. The Board must be 
notified of such proceedings at least two days: 
before the hearing. The judge may review, 
confirm, vary, or rescind the order in ques- 
tion, and his decision is to be final and con- 
clusive, except that on a point of law appeal 
may be carried to the Court of Appeal, after 
30 days’ notice to the Board. “Every order 
of a judge made on a hearing under this sec- 
tion, or, in the event of an appeal therefrom, 
the order of the final Court of Appeal, shall 
be published in the Gazette, and thereupon 
shall as regards any minimum wage fixed or 
confirmed therein be deemed for all purposes 
of this Act an order of the Board fixing a 
minimum wage.” 

Employers are required, as in ‘the earlier act, 
to keep full records of the wages paid to, and 
the hours worked by, their workmen, with 
registers of their names, ages, residences, etc. 
These records are to be available for inspection 
as required. The Board has power to inspect 
and examine all books, pay-rolls, and other 
records of any employer which in any way re- 
late to the wages, hours of labour, or conditions 
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of employment affecting any employees; and 
may take extracts from or make copies of 
any entry in such books, pay-rolls, and records; 
and may require from any employer full and 
correct statements respecting the wages paid 
to his employees and the hours of labour and 
conditions of their employment duly verified 
on oath. ba 

A fine of from $50 to $500 may be imposed 
on any employer who contravenes any order 
of the Board, or imprisonment for from two to 
six months in default. For failure to perform 
any duty as required by the act the penalty to 
an employer varies from $10 to $500. 

“Tf any employee is paid less than the mini- 
mum wage to which he is entitled under this 
Act, the employee shall be entitled to recover 
from his employer, in a civil action, the bal- 
ance between the amount paid and the amount 
of the minimum wage, with costs of action; but 
in the case of an employee whose services with 
the employer have terminated no action shall 
be brought by the employee under this section 
unless the action is commenced within sixty 
days next after the termination of the ser- 
vices. 

Employees are further protected by the fol- 
lowing section :— 

15. (1) Any employer who discharges or in 
any other manner discriminates against any 
employee because the employee has made a 
complaint under this Act or has testified or is 
about to testify, or because such employer be- 
heves that the employee may testify, at any 
inquiry or in any proceedings relative to the 
enforcement of this Act shall be liable, on 
summary conviction, to a penalty of not more 
than five hundred dollars. 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act without prejudice to any 
complainant, the name and identity of the 
complainant shall not be divulged to any per- 
son by the Board in any case where the com- 
plainant requests that his name and identity 
be withheld. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council is given 
power to make regulations as may be consid- 
ered necessary ito give effect to the true intent 
and meaning of the Act. 


Kight-Hour Day 


Some amendments were made in the Hours 
of Work Act (Revised Statutes of B.C. 1924, 
chapter 107), enacted in 1923 (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1924, page 24) to provide for the 
establishment of an eight-hour working day 
and a 48-hour working week in industrial un- 
dertakings in the province, excepting those in 
which only members of the same family are 
employed. The section of the Act allowing an 
exception to be made in the 8-hour day rule 
in the event of an accident occurring in a plant 


is now guarded by a general provision that 
such exceptions are only to be permitted in 
cases where they are necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

Another amendment removes the condition 
by which under section 9 the regulations made 
from time to time by the Board of Adjustment, 
the body adminstering the Act, were subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, the powers of the Board in regard 
to the making of regulations being made abso- 
lute. 

A new section was added to the Act as fol- 
lows :— 

10a. (1) Every employer shall keep in his 
principal place of business in the Province a 
true and correct record of the wages paid to 
and the hours worked each day by each of his 
employees, together with a register of the 
names, ages, and residential addresses of all 
his employees. 

(2) Every employer shall, on demand of 
the Board or any person authorized in writing 
by the Board, produce for inspection all records 
kept by him relating to the wages, hours of 
labour, or conditions of employment affecting 
any of his employees. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The section of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act defining the qualifications to be required 
of a candidate for a mine surveyor’s certificate 
was changed so as to recognize as a qualifica- 
tion for such a certificate the holding of a 
license to practise and good standing as a 
land surveyor according to the provisions of 
the Land Surveyor’s Act. In connection with 
any inquiries that may be necessary into the 
competency of managers, overmen, shift-bosses,. 
fire-bosses, shotlighters, mine surveyors, or coal 
miners, the Court holding such an inquiry 
may consider, as a cause of suspension, “ negli- 
gence leading to or resulting in loss of life 
or serious injury to any employee.” This is 
in addition to the list given in the original act 
of the possible causes of suspension, namely 
“incompetency, drunkenness, or gross negli- 
gence.” 


Regulation of Quarries 


The Quarries Regulation Act makes pro- 
vision for the safe working of any excavation 
or opening on or under the surface of the 
ground made or worked for the purpose of 
obtaining or removing rock, stone, gravel, sand, 
olay, or earth, which excavation or opening is 
not a mine within the scope of either the 
Coal-mines Regulation Act; or the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act including all 
machinery, equipment, appliances, and plant 
used in the working of a quarry. Any inspector 
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appointed under the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act, or the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
is given authority to inspect any such quarry 
and to make a report as to its condition and 
with respect to the safety of the employees 
and the observance of the regulations. Owners 
and managers must give the inspectors free 
access to their quarries on penalty of a fine 
of $10 to $100. Regulations under this act 
will be made by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 


Placer Miners’ Certificates 


Amendments were made in the Placer Min- 
ing Act (Revised Statutes, 1924, chapter 109) 
to authorize the deputy recorder to issue free 
miners’ certificates. 


Superannuation Act 


Part III of the Superannuation Act, relating 
to municipal employees, was amended in re- 
gard to the basis used for calculating the 
amount of the additional allowances, that is 
the allowances payable in addition to the sum 
to which the amount at an employee’s credit 
in the superannuation fund, arising from de- 
ductions from his salary and accrued interest, 
together with a like amount paid by the em- 
ployer, would enititle him according to the life 
tables in force. The amount of the additional 
allowance is to be arrived at by multiplying 
one-fiftieth of the employee’s average yearly 
salary for the last ten years by the number 
of years of his employment. Under the Act as 
originally passed the additional al!iowance was 
three+fourths of the average salary for 10 
years multiplied by the number of years of 
service. 

Several amendments were made in that 
part of the Act relating to School Board em- 
ployees. Teachers were taken out of the 
classes of employees to whom the part applies. 
The approval of the Municipal Ccuncil is not 
to be required when a Board of School Trustees 
makes an agreement with their employees for 
the purpose of securing the benefits of the 
Act. In the case of the School Board em- 
ployees the additional allowance was increased 
to an amount calculated in the same manner 
as the additional allowances of municipal em- 
ployees above described. Formerly the amount 
(in respect of school board empioyees) was 
arrived at by dividing the average salary of 
ten years by 100, and multiplying the result 
by the number of years of service. 


School Teachers 


By an amendment to the Public Schools Act 
(RS. of B.C., 1924, chapter 226) the Council 
of Public Instruction was authorized from time 
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to time tO appoint a person to inquire into 
the social and living conditions under which 
female teachers work in rural school districts 
and to make recommendations to the local 
trustees for the improvement of their condi- 
tions. 


Barbers Certificates 


Beauty parlours and hair dressing shops 
patronized by women and children only were 
by an amendment brought within the scope 
of the Barbers’ Act of 1924, from which they 
had been expressly excepted. The Barbers’ 
Association of British Columbia, a body com- 
posed of barbers registered under the Act, was 
given power to make or amend by-laws not 
inconsistent with the Act. Besides the 
certificates already granted, special certificates 
of registration may now be granted for hair- 
cutting only. The holders of such certificates, 
however, are not qualified to advertise to the 
public that they are engaged in the occupa- 
tion of “barbering”. 


Maternity and Health Insurance 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
Legislature :— 


“Whereas it 1s advisable, in the interests of 
the people of this Province, that this Legis- 
lature should be in possession of authentic, 
full, and up-to-date information regarding the 
subjects of maternity benefits and health in- 
surance: Therefore be it Resolved, That a 
humble petition be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenanit-Governor, praying that a Com- 
mission composed of members of the Legis- 
lature, who shall serve without salary, be 
appointed under the ‘Public Inquiries Act’ to 
inquire as to what laws relating to the sub- 
jects of maternity benefits and health insur- 
ance are in force In other Provinces of Canada 


» or any other countries; to collect facts as to 


the actual operation of such laws and as ‘to 
how far they have been found satisfactory; 
to inquire as to whether and to what extent 
the public interest, requires the introduction of 
similar laws into the Province of British 
Columbia; to estimate what would be the 
total annual cost to the people of the Prov- 
ince in regard to each of these subjects, and 
what portion of tthe annual cost would fall 
upon (a) employers of labour, (b) prospective 
beneficiaries, and (c) the general taxpayers; to 
suggest metheds by which the annual cost 
might be collected from the employers, 
prospective beneficiaries, and generai taxpayers 
respectively; and generally tto inquire into any 
or all matters affecting the said subjects 
respectively; and to report its findings and 
recommendations to this Legislature at its next 
Session.” 

The Select Standing Committee on Public 
Accounts recommended that special attention 
should be given to the sickness prevention, 
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and that when an inquiry is made into hospital 
matters generally this question should be one 
of the principal questions considered. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The same committee made the following 
recommendation which was noted in _ the 
Lasour Gazerte (April, 1929, page 363), on 
the recommendation of Mr. Winn, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
regard to the so-called Reserve Fund main- 
tained by the Board. The committee stated 
that— 


“it was felt tthat the title ‘Reserve Fund’ 
was a misnomer and gave the wrong impres- 
sion. The name leads the public to believe 
the fund is a general one accumulated for no 
special purpose, and one which the Board has 
on hand as an emergency fund. The fund, 
in reality, is created tc meet the obligations 
incurred by the Board through awards to 
workmen, but which obligations are for future 
payment. When a person is injured or has a 
claim, his ease is established on an actuarial 
basis, and this fund provides the means of 
meeting his claim during the time that claim 
exists, whether for a period certain or for a 
term of the life of the recipient. In other 
words, it ls a pension fund. It was felt that, 
at the earliest possible moment, the name 
should be changed to ‘Pension Fund’ or some 
other suitable name.” 


Organized Labour in 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions (Amsterdam) published in the April 
number of its organ tthe International Trade 
Union Movement, statistics of the trade union 
movement in various countries in the years 
1925 and 1928 as follows:— 


January, 1925 | January, 1928 








— Increase 
Affiliation ; : or 

ae 3 decrease 
Members | § g| Members) & g MPs re 

ey ares bers 
per cent 
I Kl 2A Roe Dies bait mh da 17,702,431) 30)19,377,448 + 9-5 
Communist........ 7,333,845) 12/13,670,462| 17 +86-4 
Denominational...| 2,112,109} 15] 2,149,069} 15 + 1-7 
Syndicalist........ 471,439| 12 285,500} 12 —39°4 
Miscellaneous......| 8,442,887] 32)/10,704,581| 36 +26-8 
Totalnaa. dali nic 36,062,711; 46/46,187,060} 62 +28:1 


The greater part of the increase in the com- 
munist group is claimed to be due to the 
Russian trade union movement, which during 
the period in question rose from 6,604,684 to 
10,248,000 (3,643,316). On the other hand, the 
International Communist Trade Union Move- 
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Technical Education 


The following motion was carried on March 
20 :— 


Whereas the Government of British Col- 
umbia did, on the 2nd day of January, 1929, 
petition the Government of Canada, setting 
forth, among other things, the fact that the 
Government of Canada had provided annually. 
for a period of ten years a certain sum to 
assist the Provinces in promoting vocation 
and educational training and in establishing 
technical schools; and, further, that such 
vocational and educational training would 
assist materially in the industrial expansion of 
the country; and that the period of ten years 
above referred to expires on March 31, 1929; 
and in the said petition the Government of 
British Columbia did petition the Government 
of Canada to extend for a period of years the 
financial assistance rendered by it in the past 
for the purposes specified: 

Be it Resolved, That this Legislature not 
only approves the action of the Government 
of British Columbia, but also concurs in and 
reiterates the petition so made to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

And be it further Resolved, That an humble 
petition ‘be presented to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, praying that copies of 
this Resolution and the preamble thereto be 
forwarded to the Honourable the Secretary of 
State and other proper officials of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


Various Countries 


ment counts as within its ranks, 2,800,000 
Chinese organized workers. Ten new countries 
appear for the first time in the communist 
statistics of membership for January Ist, 1928; 


_ these are Argentine, Belgium, Canada, China, 


Colombia, Germany, Ireland, Mongolia, Portu- 
gal and Spain. With the exception of China, 
the memberships of the Communist trade 
unions in these countries are stated to be in- 
significant. 





In answer to a question in the British 
House of Commons in March, the Home Secre- 
tary stated that the number of accidents to 
workpeople in factories and workshops in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1928 was 126,366, of which 
578 were fatal. In the autumn of 1928 repre- 
sentations had been made, as a result of 
which a number of important employers’ asso- 
ciations had taken action and substantial pro- 
gress was being made in the industries chiefly 
concerned. There were still many works 
where no adequate arrangements had yet 
been set up, but the outlook was encouraging. 


Sl 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Tenth Annual Meeting, Ottawa, May 30-31, 1929 


{wee Employment, Service Council of 

Canada held its tenth annual meeting 
in Room 268, House of Commons, Ottawa, on 
May 30 and 31, 1929. The Council is an ad- 
visory body which advises the Minister of 
Labour relative to the operations of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada, and 
on the question of employment generally. It 
is composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the provincial depart- 
ments connected with the Employment Service 
of Canada, in addition to representatives of 
those interests throughout the country chiefly 
concerned in the general question of the em- 
ploymeni situation, and with the proper func- 
ticning of the public employment offices un- 
der the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination 
Act. 

The meeting of the Council was formally 
opened by an address of welcome by the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. Mr. James 
Clark Reilly, in the absence of Mr. James 
Simpson, the chairman of the council, presided 
throughout the sessions. 


The agenda of the meeting contained the 
following items:— 


(1) Policy of importing from Europe addi- 
tional harvest help. 

(2) Factors responsible for recent unem- 
ployment. 

(3) Policy of the Employment Service with 
respect to institutions giving unemployment 
relief, ie., municipalities, churches, and other 
agencies, 

(4) Winter employment: question of the 
composition of the unemployed as to skilled, 
unskilled, returned soldiers, etc. 

(5) The relationship between the Employ- 
ment Service and institutions graduating boys 
and girls into industry, such as_ technical 
schools. 

(6) The employment problem as affecting 
middle-aged men and women. 

(7) Immigration as affecting the Employ- 
ment Service. 


All of these topics were discussed at length, 
and, in line with the past policy of the Council 
recommendations concerning them were adopt- 
ed for presentation to the Minister of Labour 
at a later date by the Executive. 

The representatives attending the Council 
were as follows:— 


Representing their respective provinces, Col. 
R. Innes, Halifax; Mr. George R. Melvin, 
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Saint John; Mr. Joseph Ainey, Montreal; 
Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Toronto; Mr. J. A. 
Bowman, Winnipeg; Mr. Walter Smitten, Ed- 
monton. 


Representing: 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, and Mr, H. 
W. Macdonnell, Toronto; 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, and Mr. Tom 
Moore, Ottawa; 

The Railway Association of Canada, Mr. C. 
P. Riddell, Montreal; 

The Canadian Railway Brotherhoods, Mr. 
R. H. Cobb, Toronto; 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture, Mr. 
Bruce McNevin, Omemee, Ont., and Mr. 
Thomas Wood, Winnipeg; 

The returned soldiers’ organizations, Mr. J. 
A. MaclIsaac, Ottawa; 

The Canadian Construction Association, Mr. 
J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa; 

The Department of Pensions and National 
Health, Mr. D. F. Rowe, Ottawa; 

The Department of Labour, Mrs. Charles 
Caucutt, Kenora, Miss Mary McNab, Toronto, 
and Mr. R. A. Rigg, Ottawa. 


The Provinces of Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, and the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation were not represented at the meeting. 

The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of Mr. J. Clark Reilly as chairman, Mr. 
I. Blake Robertson as vice-chairman, and Mr. 
R. A. Rigg as secretary (re-elected). The full 
executive committee will be composed of the 
three officials elected, and three additional 
members, one to be named by each of the fol- 
lowing: the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture. 





In several provinces provision is made to 
encourage thrift among school children by the 
establishment of school savings banks. In 
Winnipeg on December 31, 1928, school savings 
bank accounts totalled $192,458 and that in 
Ontario, up to June 30, 1928, school children 
had deposited more than $1,000,000. In 
Regina, up to June 30, 1928, public school 
children had $22,884 on deposit; in Saskatoon 
on December 31, 1928, the amount on deposit 
was $9,207.57 and in Prince Albert, the school 
savings accounts contained 7,799.44 on June 
30, 1928. 
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SOME FACTS AND REFLECTIONS REGARDING EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Paper read before the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry of the United States ana Canada at Toronto, June 5, 1929, 


by R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service Branch, Department 


of Labour of Canada* 


‘[ HERE are few subjects which during re- 

cent years have provoked so much dis- 
cussion as that of unemployment, and prob- 
ably no one would care to challenge the asser- 
tion that no problem which has succeeded in 
engaging the thought of interested authorities 
to such an extent has been left more com- 
pletely unsolved. Government executives are 
besieged by requests from representatives of, 
and sympathizers with, labour that something 
should be done to cure the evil or at least to 
alleviate the suffering arising therefrom. No 
legislative session, whether federal or state or 
provincial, is complete that does not entertain 
a discussion of the subject. Of books pub- 
lished and articles written and reports pre- 
pared by economists, statisticians, and socio- 
logical experts there is no end. Conferences 
constituted as the present one invariably de- 
vote attention to the problem. Labour or- 
ganizations have it continually before them. 
Remembering, then, the widespread atten- 
tion devoted to the question, it 1s unneces- 
sary te do more than remark that thig present 
contribution is advanced without expectation 
that it is going to definitely and finally settie 
anything, but rather in the hope that it may 
prove to be provocative of more discussion. 


At least one definite accomplishment has 
been achieved during this century as a conse- 
quence of the attention that has been directed 
toward this problem. No well-informed, in- 
telligent person now denies that a problem 
exists. To use the old form of disposing of 
the matter by vehement denunciation of the 
unemployed as being idle, drunken wastrels 
and bums is to merit and receive contempt 
for such opinion. To those of us who are in 
employment service work, and to all who 
have undertaken any study of the unemployed 
with any degree of impartiality, it 1s obvious 
that the overwhelming majority of those who 
are out of work are keenly desirous of finding 
it. Neither is one indulging in any exaggera- 
tion or overstepping the bonds of moderation 
in emphasizing that the ranks of the de- 
generate charity-mongers are largely recruited 
from among those who would have been in- 
dusirious and self-sustaining had reasonably 





*A report of this convention is given on 
another page of this issue. 


continuous employment been awvailable for 
them. Idleness has habit-forming qualities 
quite as pronounced as drug taking. How- 
ever, we may find comfort in the general ap- 
preciation of the fact that it 1s now commonly 
conceded that a preblem of unemployment 
does exist, and that there are reserves of la- 
bour beyond the legitimate requirements of 
industry. 

Although the primary purpose of this paper 
is to deal with statistical data relating to em- 
ployment and unemployment, a few observa- 
tions regarding unemployment may be quite 
relevantly made. 


Unemployment a Social Disease 


Unemployment is a ravaging social disease, 
both endemic and epidemic in its nature, and, 
because it is a social disease, it is the duty of 
society for its own protection, if for no other 
reason, to reduce it to the lowest proportion 
possible. The ensuring of continuous em- 
ployment at rates of remuneration that will 
provide a reasonable standard of living to all 
who need to work in order to live is admit- 
tedlv an Utopian dream. But while conced- 
ing the improbability of the complete stamp- 
ing out of this disease, it is the duty of all to 
aim at the preservation of the highest stand- 
ard of economic and social health that may 
be possible Poverty and pauperism, and 
their demoralizing concomitants, under famine 
conditions are understandable. When the 
means of life are inadequate to supply the 
needs of all, some must inevitably suffer. 
Such conditions, however, do not obtain under 
our modern system of production and distri- 
bution; the reverse is the fact. Shortage and 
need in the form of demand are the very life 
of industry and the guarantee of prosperity 
so long as the commodities required are ob- 
tainable. Whether the commodities needed 
are available to the public or not does not 
deperd upon their existence; they do exist. 
Indeed the anomaly and tragedy of our pre- 
sent system are to be found in the fact that 
the most acute suffering from unmet need is 
coincident with an overstocked market. Trade 
depressions mean that, because warehouses 
are choked with clothing, cold storage plants 
and grain elevators bursting with food, and 
coal banked up like black hills, men, women 
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and children must go unclothed, must exist 
half starved upon some form of charity, and 
must freeze in their hovels. In other words, 
there is no question about there being enough 
to go around to meet legitimate need. 

Thus there are two facts that may be ac- 
cepted as established beyond dispute; first, 
both in the United States and Canada, there 
is either seasonally or continuously a con- 
siderable number of persons whose only legal 
means of obtaining an independent livelihood 
is through the medium of their services being 
employed by others, who are unable to find 
such employment; and second, the suffering 
caused by unemployment is not due to the 
inability of the means of production to ade- 
quately supply a sufficiency of commodit:es 
to meet legitimate human need. Wealth 
which makes Croesus look comparatively poor 
is possessed by thousands, while unemploy- 
ment and the fear of it inflict their black 
misery upon millions. 


Statistical Data 


Herein lies the challenge, that the efforts of 
labour applied to the natural resources pro- 
duce an abundance for all, but through in- 
ability to find employment for their labour- 
power multitudes are divorced from access to 
the things they need. This condition consti- 
tutes the problem which society on the North 
American continent is faced with, and which 
is obviously troublesome to our legislators. 
During the pre-election session of the United 
States Congress last year keen interest in this 
problem was exhibited. A somewhat popular 
attitude was that it was useless to attempt to 
do anything until the extent and volume of 
unemployment were precisely known. Others 
claumed to possess this knowledge, at lezst 
approximately, although the figures quoted 
by them varied by millions. Our esteemed 
friend Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, ‘of 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, compiled an estimate of the shrinkage in 
the volume of employment in the United 
States from 1925 to 1928, amd the figure so 
derived was 1,874,000. There were people 
who exhibited Houdini-like agility and cun- 
ning an extricating themselves from embar- 
rassing positions on this subject by quoting 
—with the air of having finally disposed of 
everything—that old wise crack about three 
kinds of lars, which is too familiar to require 
repetition. But as furnishing evidence of the 
carelessness with which some peovle (who 
ought to know better) handle statistics, the 
writer recalls hearing two distinguished mem- 
bers of the United States Cabinet last year 
assert that there were 1,874,000 unemployed 
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persons in the United States. Such a gross 
misuse of statistical data is almost mcredible. 
Originating from this hopeless dilemma came 
the hearing this year of evidence on unem- 
ployment in the United States before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour. 

During the past two sessions of the Canad- 
ian Parliament the subject of unemployment 
insurance has been before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations.* The reports of this Committee 
have expressed approval of ‘the principal of 
unemployment insurance, but the Committee 
has urged that much more complete statistical 
data should be available to provide a factual 
basis upon which a scheme might be built. 
Thus we have in both countries the common 
factors—the existence of unemployment, prac- 
tical admission that something should be done 
about it, and the expressed need for statistical 
information that will in a comprehensive, 
accurate, and up-to-date manner vividly re- 
veal the size of the problem. 


Canada’s Experience with Unemployment 
Statistics 

Setting aside for the moment the question 
as to whether it is imperative that such com- 
plete data should be available before any 
practical steps are taken to cope with the un- 
employment problem, it will perhaps be of 
interest to indicate what material is presently 
at our disposal in Canada. I must leave to 
our friends from the United States the task of 
stating what data are obtained in that country. 
There are five principal sources from which 
data concerning employment or unemploy- 
ment in Canada are secured by the Federal 
Government: (1) The decennial census; (2) 
the annual industrial census; (3) current 
monthly returns from selected firms showing 
numbers of persons in their employ; (4) cur- 
rent monthly returns from trade unions giving 
total memberships and numlbers of members 
unemployed; and (5) the records of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. Keeping in 
mind the demand made by authorities for 
approximately complete, accurate, and up-to- 
date statistical information as a preliminary 
to the adoption of practical measures to cope 
with unemployment, what is the value of any 
or all of the data secured? 

Decennial Census.—The last decennial cen- 
sus provided for ascertaining the following 
information :— 


(1) If a person, ordinarily an employee, 
were out of work June 1, 1921. 

(2) Number of weeks unemployed in the 
past twelve months. 


*The recommendations of this 
are given on page 603 of this issue. 
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(3) Number of weeks unemployed during 
past twelve montths because of illness. 


Without attempting to closely analyse the 
value of the information thus acquired, it is 
clear that it fails to satisfy the demand. As 
all who are in any degree familiar with the 
colossal task of dissecting decennial census 
data know, it takes years to segregate and 
compile the immense amount of material col- 
lected through that source. Obviously the 
knowledge that on June 1, 1921, there were a 
given number of persons unemployed in 
Canada cannot be accepted as an indication 
of the number out of work in January some 
years later. Moreover, such a record is ser- 
iously open to the suspicion that it would not 
be compiled with the rigid scrupulousness 
necessary to Indicate how many persons were 
involuntarily out of work. Would the record 
not be liable to contain those who were idle 
on account of strikes and lockouts, temporary 
shut downs and lay offs, and many of those 
taking voluntary holidays, and so forth? 
Would the suspicion of such possible dilution 
escape those who demand specific and reason- 
ably accurate data? And the two columns 
which aim to chronicle unemployment experi- 
ence during the preceding twelve months are 
open to even more severe criticism, in that 
correctness of answer depends upon accuracy 
of memory and the conscientious truthfulness 
of the individual. 


Annual Industrial Census—A comprehen- 
sive census of manufacturing industries in 
Canada is taken annually. By this means data 
are secured indicating the total numbers of 
salaried and wage earning employees in this 
group, by months. It has been found imprac- 
ticable to secure complete returns until some 
months after the expiry of the calendar year. 
Thus the information relative to even the 
latest months of the calendar year igs usually 
not available until twelve moniths or so after 
they have elapsed. Surveys of certain other 
industries, such as mining and fishing, are also 
made annually, which yield figures showing 
the number of workers employed therein on 
a given date. These censuses, however, do not 
cover all industries, nor do they attempt to 
samiple all industries; they fail, therefore, to 
meet either the requirement of being suffici- 
ently up to date or comprehensive. 


Returns from Employers—We now come to 
the third form of statistical tabulation bearing 
on this subject, namely, that made in connec- 
tion with the returns furnished by establish- 
ments employing not. less that fifteen persons 
in industries other than agriculture, fishing 
and domestic service. These returns are made 
monthly and show the number of persons on 
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the pay rolls of the reporting firms as at the 
end of each month. The chart* before you 
shows the plotting of the curve of employment 
by the reporting firms from December, 1921, 
to March, 1929, reduced to index figures. The 
original base figure of 100 represented the 
numbers reported as employed in January, 
1920, one of the first months of collection, but 
recently the average for the year 1926 was 
adopted as the base (100) and the previous 
figures were adjusted thereto. Although it is 
perhaps somewhat of an irrelevant interpola- 
tion, it 1s interesting to note in passing that 
the index numbers pertaining to manufactur- 
ing industries exclusively have declined during 
the past siz years in the United States. Arc- 
cording to the Monthly Labour Review, the 
index numbers reflecting the trend of employ- 
ment in representative manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States showed an average 
of 108.8 for the year 1928, the first year for 
which these figures are regularly published, 
and of 983.8 for 1928. On the other hand, in 
Canada the average of the index numbers in 
manufacturing industries for the respective 
years were 96.6 and 110.1, that is to say, there 
was an increase of 13.5 points in the Canad- 
ian figures simultaneously with a decline of 15 
points in the United States figures. It might 
be added that both the United States and 
Canadian figures have as their base (i.e.100) 
the average for the year 1926, and they are 
therefore quite comparable. In these employ- 
ment indexes we have data that are up to 
date, and we may assume, reasonably accurate, 
but not covering the field comprehensively. 


Trade Union Returns—The fourth quarry 
from which we hew material is limited to the 
trade union area. There are in Canada some 
2,600 trade union branches or locals, compris- 
ing approximately 290,000 members. The 
latest monthly returns, giving the totals of 
local memberships and the numbers of these 
unemployed due to economic causes, were re- 
ceived from 1727 local unions, representing 
194,890 members. Although it is impossible to 
exclude the element of error in the reporting, 
there is good reason to believe that these re- 
turns, which include two-thirds of the organ- 
ized workers in Canada, are entitled to be 
treated as sufficiently reliable for practical 
purposes. The chart exhibited to you tells 
the story of the record on a percentage basis 
during the period from December, 1921, to 
March, 1929. 


Since these statistics are limited to the trade 
union field, which in a very large measure is 
representative of the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and as it is highly probable that the 
percentage of unemployment among unskilled 
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workers is materially greater than that of the 
semi-skilled or skilled, they also, like the em- 
ployers’ pay roll figures, fail to meet the test 
of comprehensiveness. That they are regarded 
in trade union circles as possessing considerable 
value, however, is evidenced by the fact that 
the American Federation of Labour recently 
organized a statistical department for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting and tabulating 
similar data in the United States. In passing, 
it may be interesting to mention that the 
average percentage of unemployment among 
trade unionists in the United States during the 
year 1928, as shown in the published tabula- 
tions of the American Federaition of Labour is 
13:1, while that for Canada during the same 
period is 4:5. 

Two of the three charts before you positively 
identify unemployment. The trade union 
chart shows that for the period covered the 
percentage of unemployment among tthe unions 
reporting has varied from 2:0 per cent to 15-1 
per cent, the average for the seven and a 
quarter years being 5:8 per cent. Assuming 
that the percentage of unemployment among 
the unions failing to report was the same as 
that of the reporting unions in view of the 
fact that 67 per cent of the union membership 
is covered, there were on the average approxi- 
mately 16,800 trade unionists unable to find 
work. That much information is tolerably 
well established. 

Employment Office Reports—The fifth 
source lies in the record of performance of tthe 
Employment Service of Canada, cne of the 
wall charts setting forth the story of appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements. A glance 
at this record chant is sufficient to demonstrate 
the general existence of a substantial army 
of unemployed persons. In interpreting the 
significance of this chart, 1t is necessary that 
due weight. be given to the fact that the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada enjoys no mono- 
poly of employment work. Many firms hire 
their own employees, and seldom, if ever, place 
their orders with the Government Serrvice. 
Many workers depend on their own efforts, 
or those of friends to find employment and 
do not register with our offices. Many labour 
organizations provide employment office facili- 
ties for their members, and we still have some 
private agencies in Canada, including some 
twenty-three of ‘the licensed, fee-charging 
variety. Since we are unable tc determine 
what percentage of the total employment 
business in Canada is represented by the Em- 
ployment Service records, it is impossible for 
us to make the same deduction concerning 
alll the workers of Canada that we have been 
able to in the ease of the organized section of 
them. 


However, some definite facts do stand out 
very boldly. Chief among these for our present 
purpose is the lightning-like stroke showing the 
relationship of the application or registration 
curve to ithose of vacancies and placements. 
This comparison indicates that the demand 
for and supply of labour practically match each 
other about September of each year, that is 
during the harvest period. It further em- 
phasizes that the reduction of the excess of 
registered applicants over the opportunities 
for employment is by no means wholly ac- 
counted for by the number of placements made 
by the Employment Service offices, and a 
considerable percentage of those registering for 
employment find work through some other 
means. 

You are sure to wonder at the skyrocketing 
phenomenon exhibited by the registration 
curve at the beginning of 1922, and to require 
an explanation as to why at that time appli- 
cations should bear ‘to vacancies the relation- 
ship of almost two to one. The answer is 
that on account of the distressful conditions 
existing In Canada due to economic want, 
many of the governments and municipalities 
of Canada provided emergency relief for those 
for whom the Employment’ Service offices 
certified ithere was no work, and who were in 
need. 


Economic Activities in United States 
and Canada 

We could dazzle you with statistical demon- 
stration of the romantic progress which Canada 
is enjoying, but you may refrain from the 
use of smoked glasses as we Shall only turn 
on the glare for a moment. Our friends from 
the United States know how bounteously 
blessed with prosperity their country is. 
We Canadians hope that your prosperity 
will continue to increase. The business record 
of Canada for the past few years has been 
one of consistently rapid development. ‘The 
following figures, which constitute a compari- 
son of indices of various economic activities 
between the United States and Canada for the 
period 1926 to 1928, will provide ample demon- 
stration of this fact:— 





— United States Canada 
Index of industrial pro- 
duction wiwetieceen 
Employment in manu- 
facturing industries..| 6-2 
Steel production....... 6 


2 p.c. increase | 12 p.c. increase 


“ce “ “ 


“cs 


decrease | 12 


increase | 58 “ f 
“cc 


Construction contracts.| 5 “ Diese ‘ 
Railway operating rev- 

GUC... tog sine “ decrease | 14 “ s 
Car loadings........... te ee a 1 We . 
Foreign trade.......... 3 a is bane Ss 
Hydro-electric power 

generated............ “ increase | 49 “ * 
Petroleum consump- 
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Consult once more the employers’ return 
chart, and, bearing in mind the staggering in- 
crease of production per worker as a result of 
the over-increasing efficiency of the machine, 
note the ascension of the curve of employment 
from the index figure of 78-8 on January 1, 
1922, to 109-1 on January 1 of the present 
year. What more eloquent testimony of pro- 
gress could be desired? 


The Dark Side 


But lest we lose our sense of proportion in 
the glamorous ecstasy created by this picture, 
let us turn again to the trade union and 


Employment Service charts. The space 
between the curve of trade union em- 
ployment and the one hundred line, 


and the wide distances that for a considerable 
portion of each year separate curves of vacan- 
cles and registrations as shown on the Employ- 
ment Service chart, emphasize the existence 
of our problem. Here they are only ccloured 
lines, projected on a frame. In reality, they 
represent the degradation, poverty, fear, heart- 
break and misery of thousands of human beings. 
The paeans of prosperity strike upon the ears 
of these victims as the dirges of despair. It is 
not within the sphere of the present oppor- 
tunity to attempt to discuss the solution of 
this problem. If anything in the nature of 
inspiration is responsible for this modest con- 
tribution, that inspiration has its source im the 
very generally expressed dogma that no solu- 
tion, even in part, is possible until the exact 
extent and volume of unemployment is known. 
The time is overdue when this attitude should 
be challenged and the mind of society disa- 
bused of the illusion. The main purpose of 
this paper is to hazard the opinion that it is 
unnecessary to possess complete and accurate 
statistics as to the volume of unemployment in 
order to begin to grapple with it. To know 
down to the very last one the number of the 
unemployed would be academically interesting, 
“but it is difficult to see how it would assist in 
the solution of the problem. 


Problem of Providing Employment 


Perhaps the most common method of avoid- 
ing the issue, adopted by many whose efforts 
should be directed towards the elimination of 
this evil, is, first, to classify unemployment as 
a disease and then having done _ s0, 
adroitly to proceed to prepare an avenue 
of escape from a troublesome _ predica- 
ment by insisting that the first act of a 
physician is to diagnose the disease. This they 
assure us is the scientific preliminary that pre- 
cedes the application of the remedy. They 


construe the diagnosis of this malady as in- 
volving the discovery of the number of persons 
affected by it. 

To what degree is this analogy correct? 
When a patient calls in a doctor does the 
doctor postpone action, until he has ascertained 
how many others are suffering from the same 
disease? If an epidemic of black influenza 
afflicted this continent would the medical fra- 
ternity insist that their first duty was to take 
a census for the purpose of determining how 
many victims it had claimed? Answers to 
these questions are unnecessary. 

It is respectfully submitted that the effects 
of unemployment upon the individual are 
quite as baneful, irrespective of whether the 
number out of work is two thousand, two 
hundred thousand, or two million. In other 
words the error is all too commonly made of 
confusing the disease with its extent. The 
problem is not one of diagnosis or primarily 
of knowing how many are affected by the dis- 
ease. It is rather that methods of applying 
the cure should be discovered, And it cannot 
be too emphatically stated that unemployment, 
insurance or maintenance during periods of 
unemployment, while these may perhaps be 
desirable temporary palliatives, are after all 
only palliatives. Unemployment insurance 
applicable to all industries would yield un- 
challengeable statistical evidence as to the ex- 
tent and volume of involuntary idleness, but 
the only cure for unemployment is work. 
Nothing else will ensure the highest standard 
of social healthfulness and well being. Herein 
hes the crux of the whole matiter. How shall 
employment be provided? Efforts directed to- 
wards the accomplishment of this purpose are 
infinitely more likely to produce worthwhile 
practical resulits than engaging in academic or 
acrimonious discussion as to the exact number 
of the unemployed. Incidentally it is an excel- 
lent way to discover how many are unem- 
ployed. 

Within the lifetime of all who are gathered 
here and within the memory of a considerable 
percentage of us, interested parties quarrelled 
about the number of industrial accidents. 
Those who favoured workmen’s compensation 
urged that there were a great many more in- 
dustrial accidents than their opponents would 
admit. Both were wrong in their estimates. 
The administration of workmen’s compensation 
acts has demonstrated that there are many 
more accidents occurring in industry than the 
wildest imaginings of compensation advocates 
could conceive. And had the enactment of 
legislation been delayed until the extent of the 
problem was known, .our statutes would to- 
day be barren of workmen’s compensation 
acts. 
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When Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart ap- 
peared last January as a witness before the 
United States Senate Commititee dealing with 
unemployment and was giving testimony re- 
garding a census of the unemployed, the chair- 
man of the committtee asked: “ What would 
we do with the inflormation when we have it?” 
Would it have been impertinent for Mr. 
Stewart to have answered by inquiring “What 
do you do with the information you already 
possess?” If it is sincerely desired to do some- 
thing about it, is there not sufficient reason to 
begin now? 


With the enormous resources available on 
this North American Continent, suffering as a 
consequence of inability to find work is a 
social disgrace, but there are evidences to be 
found in the side-stepping of this problem by 
many which suggest that the Priests and Le- 
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vites are as numerous to-day, and the good 
Samaritans are as rare, as they were two 
thousand years ago. Possessing the material 
means and being evidently endowed with the 
genius for invention and organization, so far 
as the interests of industry, commerce and 
finance are concerned, it is inconceivable that 
the problem of employment should remain 
insoluble, unless we are to confess ourselves 
bankrupt of capacity to apply to this question 
the same effective ability which is apparent in 
other directions. If anything in the nature of 
real progress is to be made in stamping out 
the evil of unemployment, which is more dis- 
astrous to human well being and a much 
graver menace to our civilization than physical 
disease, it will be necessary to obey the in- 
junction of Thomas Carlyle “do the duty that 
lies nearest to thee: the second duty will al- 
ready have become clearer.” 


UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
REGARDING UNEMPLOYMENT 


‘| ‘HE United States Senate in May, 1928, 

directed the Committee on Education 
and Labour to make an investigation of the 
causes of unemployment and the relation to 
its relief of (a) the continuous collection and 
interpretation of adequate statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment; (b) the organi- 
zation and extension of systems of public em- 
ployment agencies, Federal and State; (c) the 
establishment of systems of unemployment in- 
surance or other unemployment reserve funds, 
Federal and State, or private; (d) curtailed 
production, consolidation, and economic re- 
construction; (e) the planning of public works 
with regard to stabilization of employment; 
and (f) the feasibility of co-operation between 
Federal, State, and private agencies with 
reference to (a), (b), (c) and (e). 

A report of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee, containing the recommendations of the 
Committee, has been published recently. The 
evidence showed that the causes or the types 
of unemployment might be divided into three 
classes: cyclical, seasonal, and technological. 
Cyclical unemployment, it was considered, can 
best be attacked through the control of credit. 
Seasonal unemployment the evidence showed 
can be attacked in many ways, and is being 
successfully attacked in many industries. 
Technological unemployment, it is stated 
covers that vast field where, through one device 
or another, and chiefly through a machine 
supplanting a human worker, skilled workers 
have found that their trades no longer exist, 
and that their skill is no longer needed. 


Some of the experienced witnesses stated 
that “new industries absorb the labour turned 
adrift by machine development. The automo- 
bile, the airplane, the radio, and related in- 
dustries, were suggested as examples. Undoubt- 
edly there is much truth in these statements, 
but nevertheless we are not relieved of the 
individual problem. It offers little to the 
skilled musician to say that he, who has de- 
voted his life to his art, may find a job in a 
factory where radio equipment is manufac- 
tured. Then there is the delay, that inevitable 
period of idleness, when readjustments are be- 
ing effected, the suffering, the loss, and enforced 
change in environment. ‘True, this may all 
be ‘the price of progress,’ but society has an 
obligation to try, at least, to see that all this 
‘price’ does not become the burden of the 
worker.” 

The recommendations of the Committee are 
summed up as follows:— 

1. Private industry should recognize the re- 
sponsibility it has to stabilize employment 
within the industry. The government should 
encourage this effort in every way through 
sponsoring national conferences, through pub- 
lishing information concerning the experience 
had by industries in this work, and through 
watching every opportunity to keep the 
thought of stability uppermost in the minds 
of employers. 

2. Insurance plans against unemployment 
should be confined to the industry itself as 
much as possible. There is no necessity and 
no place for Federal interference in such 
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efforts at this time. If any public insurance 
scheme is considered, it should be left to the 
State legislatures to study that problem. 

3. The States and municipalities should be 
responsible for building efficient unemployment 
exchanges. The government should be re- 
sponsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
States so as to give a national understanding 
of any condition which may rise, and so as to 
be able to assist in any national functioning of 
the unemployment exchanges. 

4. The existing United States Employment 
Service should be reorganized, and every em- 
ployee should be placed under civil service. 

5. Efforts should be made to provide an 
efficient system for obtaining statistics of un- 
employment. The first step should be taken 
by the Bureau of Census in 1930, when the 
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bureau should ascertain how many were un- 
employed as of a certain date and how many 
were not seeking employment and yet were 
unemployed as of that date. 

6. The Government should adopt legisla- 
tion without delay which would provide a 
system of planning public works so that they 
would form a reserve against unemployment in 
times of depression. States and municipalities 
and other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. Further consideration might well be given 
to two questions, the effect had on unemploy- 
ment by industrial developments such as con- 
solidation of capital, and the necessity and 
advisability of providing either through private 
industry, through the States, or through the 
Federal Government, a system of old-age pen- 
glons. 


Evidence of Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada 


Mr. Bryce M. Stewart was one of the wit- 
nesses appearing before the United States 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour 
in their investigation ‘of unemployment. His 
evidence was in part as follows:— 


“The regularization process toward which 
private industry is directing so much atten- 
tion means that by cutting down their sea- 
sonal peaks they have more steady employ- 
ment for a smaller number of workers, and 
that as they do release people it is only good 
business to release those who are least effi- 
cient; and I think students of unemployment 
are agreed that in time of unemployment the 
first people that are let out among the 
workers are those that are least efficient. To me 
that means an ever-increasing volume of work 
for some kind of agency that works outside 
the individual plant. We have the employ- 
ment agencies within the plants in this busi- 
ness of regularization, but the community is 
faced as a result of that effort with a larger 
element of unemployment, a greater shifting 
of labour, and a corresponding need for better 
organization as between plants and industries.” 

Speaking of the Employment Service of 
Canada, Mr. Stewart said “The seasonal 
character of employment in Canada by rea- 
son of the climate has emphasized the need 
for some such service. The depression of 
1913 and 1914 brought the matter pretty much 
to a head, and employment-exchange legis- 
lation was considered by a number of agen- 
cies at that time. I was with the Department 
of Labour of Canada then, and was set to 
work studying the whole problem; but in the 
meantime the war broke out, the war orders 
began, the unemployed were recruited in 


regiments, and in a short time there was no 
serious unemployment problem. However, in 
1918 we began to anticipate the end of the 
war and the problem of demobilization, and 
the work we had done in 1914 and 1915 was 
resurrected. There we found the recom- 
mendation for employment exchanges on a 
national basis, and legislation on the subject 
was introduced and passed. 


The law—the Employment Officers’ Co- 
ordination Act, as it is called—provides a 
Federal vote of $150,000 to the provinces to 
assist them in their employment-office work. 
The provinces to participate in the Federal 
grant must conform to certain standards of 
efficiency and they must permit federal in- 
spection. They must standardize their proce- 
dure and their statistics according to Federal 
regulation. The money is allocated to the 
provinces, not on the basis of population, as is 
so often proposed in those measures—It is 
allocated on the basis of the particular prov- 
ince’s expenditure in proportion to the total 
expenditure by all the provinces. That is, 
if all the provinces should spend $300,000 on 
employment service and Ontario should spend 
$100,000, then it would receive one-third of 
the Dominion Government’s grant, the idea 
being ‘that if they were spending a third it 
was because the need for the service was there. 
Obviously, different localities and different in- 
dustries require different degrees of employ- 
ment service. One may be fairly stable; the 
people are seldom let out. Another may be 
a seasonal industry, and people are employed 
and released as the peaks and depressions of 
employment require. Some 75 employment 
offices were organized in co-operation with the 
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provinces. In one or two provinces, the 
smaller ones, where the need was not felt by 
the province itself, the Government in view 
of the demobilization problem established its 
own employment office. Now agreements exist 
between the two governments, the provincial 
and Dominion Governments, in all provinces 
but one small province—that of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, which has only 90,000 people and 
is mainly agricultural. 


“There is a federal director in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. He, in co-operation with the 
provinces, works out the standards of effi- 
ciency. He also works out methods of clear- 
ance and distribution of labour between the 
provinces. The standard as to statistics, so 
that we have a national figure comparable all 
through from one end of the country to the 
other, is also maintained; and they report 
regularly to him. He has an office in Ottawa 
which acts as the clearing house between the 
provinces of the east, and an office in Winni- 
peg which acts as a clearing house for the 
western provinces. Each office reports daily 
to the clearing house of the province, indi- 
cating the labour that they have that they 
cannot place locally, and the jobs that they 
have that they feel they cannot fill locally. 
These are compiled in a bulletin and reported 
to every office in the province, and the office 
that feels it has labour to fill the job is 
authorized to telephone or telegraph the office 
with the job and try to effect a placement. 
There are about 400,000 placements made a 
year, of which approximately 100,000 are 
casual, and the balance 300,000 are regular 
placements, so called. Of the total of 400,000, 
the figures show that about half have to buy 
railroad transportation. Not only that, but 
the employment service has arranged with the 
big railroad systems of the country for a re- 
duced fare to workers who are being sent by 
an employmentt office to employment at a 
distance. If one goes more than 116 miles, 
and has a fare of more than $4, therefore, he 
is entitled to this cheaper rate of transporta- 
tion, which amounts to a reduction of about 
25 per cent from the regular rate. About 10 
per cent of the placements use that cheap 
rate, which means that they must move more 
than 116 miles. 


“In the harvest season in ‘the Canadian 
grain-growing provinces of course there is a 
very marked migration of iabour, both from 
the east toward the west and from the extreme 
west toward the central west. The farmers in 
the east used to complain about the extent 
of the movement, and through negotiations 
by the director of the employment service 
the railroads began to recruit on the western 


coast as well, so that now ‘there is a much 
more efficient distribution, the western labour 
supply for the harvest moving east of the 
territory contiguous to the west, and no 
farther; the labour from the east moving to 
the provinces contiguous to Ontario, and no 
farther; so that the overlapping and dis- 
jointed arrangement that formerly obtained 
has been pretty well cleared up. In that 
movement we may move, inside of one month, 
as many as 35,000 or 40,000 harvest hands at 
decidedly reduced transportation rates. The 
fare is slightly higher on the way back, but 
it is very much reduced fare; the idea being 
that they have had two months’ employment 
and should be able at least to pay their way 
back. The railroads try to get some com- 
pensation for the very much reduced fare. I 
think it is only about $15 from Montreal to 
Winnipeg, and a cent a mile past Winntpeg. 
I think you can get back, say, for perhaps 
$20, or something of that sort.” 


Senator Sheppard:—‘ What about quarters 
or accommodations for these harvest hands? 
Do you give any concern to that?” 


Mr. Stewart :—“ Nothing has been done thus 
far. I think that is a very important ques- 
tion—something that, before I came away, I 
was thinking very seriously about. I left that 
position in 1922, and should have liked to 
take that on as the next step. If I may say in 
two sentences what I had in mind, I had hoped 
to work out with the farmers’ organizations a 
system of canteens with tents at central points 
through the provinces in the west, say the 
Militia Department furnishing the tents after 
the summer camps and the farmers’ organi- 
zations supplying the food at cost; that as 
these excursions moved into the west the men 
should be unloaded and go into reserve in 
these camps; that at each of these points there 
should be an employment office, an employ- 
ment agent, tied up to the permanent employ- 
ment office nearest that point; that the men 
should be moved out as the farmer demand 
came. Of course it is a very irregular thing, 
on account of weather. The farmers do not 
like to be paying men $5 a day when it 1s 
raining. There needs to be some system of 
that sort for them to move into reserve and 
out as demands require, according as the de- 
mand has registered and according as the 
weather permits. Now they lose a great deal 
on account of the weather. The farmer some- 
times charges them for their board when they 
are not getting wages, and they sometimes 
come back quite disappointed. Some supple- 
mentary organization of that sort should be 
worked out.” 
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Labour Plan for Stabilizing Employment on Railways in U.S.A. 


At a meeting during April in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Railway Labour Executives Associ- 
ation, composed of the executives of 21 rail- 
road labour organizations, and representing 
more than a million employees, decided upon 
a program to meet the serious unemployment 
situation in the railroad industry. In a state- 
ment to the press, it was stated that hun- 
dreds of thousands of railroad men had 
recently been thrown out of work. This 
decline in employment occurred notwith- 
standing the fact that more traffic was being 
handled by the smaller number employed, 
operating expenses per traffic unit having 
steadily declined from 49 cents per gross ton 
mile in 1923 to 42.7 cents in 1927. 

The executives accordingly adopted the 
following program “for stabilizing employment 
in the railroad industry.” 

(1) Not less than one day’s rest in seven 
for all railroad workers; 


(2) Actual establishment of the maximum 
eight-hour day, including amendment of pre- 
sent hours of service law. 

(3) Utilization of a minimum five-day week 
and a minimum six-hour day to provide for 
reduction in days and hours of work to 


stabilize employment, instead of utilizing a 
reduction of forces with its periodic and in- 
creasing creation of unemployment. 

(4) Gradual shortening of the work day or 
work week, without loss of compensation, to 
aid in maintaining employment and wage 
earners’ income, so as to absorb the general 
increase in productivity of industry. 

(5) Establishment by agreement with each 
railroad annually of a minimum force for each 
class of employees, to be guaranteed a mini- 
mum annual employment for the ensuing 
year; and the establishment of extra forces 
with similar guarantees to protect those 
reasonably needed for part-time work. 

(6) Relief of employees from undue burdens 
caused ‘by economy, efficiency or consolidation 
programs whereby large groups of employees 
suffer from loss of employment, additional 
expense or the necessity of moving their 
homes at financial sacrifice. 

(7) Acceptance of the principle of “pre- 


ventive overtime” rates of pay; that is, higher 


rates to be paid for overtime in order to dis- 
courage overworking a minimum number of 
employees, instead of employing a maximum 
number at straight time rates. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 


HE Conference on Unemployment in the 
United States which met in 1921, with 
Secretary of State (now President) Hoover 
as chairman, was followed by three national 
surveys. The work of President Hoover’s 
Unemployment Conference was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrn, September, 1921, page 
1087; October, 1921, page 1286; November, 
1921, page 1373, etc. The first of these sur- 
veys was the study of Business Cycles and 
Unemployment, made in 1922-23, for a com- 
mittee of the unemployment conference. The 
second was a study of Seasonal Operaition in 
the Construction Industries, made in 1923-24 
for another committee of the conference. 
‘The third survey was carried out by the 
committee on Recent Economic Changes, 
which was directed to make a critical ap- 
praisal of the factors of stability and un- 
stability. The report of this committee has 
just been published (US. Department of 
Commerce—Elimination of Waste Series). 
The committee found that “acceleration rather 
than structural change is the key to an under- 
standing of our recent economic develop- 
ments. Gradually the fact emerged during 


the course of this survey that the distinctive 
character of the years 1922 to 1929 owes less 
to fundamental change than to intensified 
activity. . . . The increased supply of power 
and it wider uses; the multiplication by man 
of his strength and skill through machinery, 
the expert division and arrangement of work 
in mines and factories, on the farms and in 
the trades, so that production per man-hour 
of effort has arisen to new heights; the quick- 
ening of these instrumentalities through 
capital provided from the surplus incomes of 
a constantly widening proportion of our 
people—all these represent an accumulation 
of forces which have long been at work. 
“The committee, like other observers, was 
early imipressed by the degree of economic 
activity in these seven years. It was struck 
by the outpouring of energy which piled up 
skyscrapers in scores of cities; knit the 48 
states together with 20,000 miles of airways; 
moved each year over railways and water- 
ways more than a billion and a half tons of 
freight; thronged the highways with 25,000,000 
motor cars; carried electricity to 17,000,000 
homes; sent each year 3,750,000 children to 
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high school and more than 1,000,000 young 
men and women to college; and fed, clothed, 
housed, and amused the 120,000,000 persons 
who occupy our twentieth of the habitable 
area of the earth. .... 


Rising Standard of Living 


“Geographical differences also were noted. 
The Pacific States have made an extra- 
ordinary advance; the South has rapidly de- 
veloped as a manufacturing area; the East 
North-Central Division has grown while the 
New England States, amd to some extent the 
Middle Atlantic Section, have developed less 
rapidly and have experienced some difficulties 
in adapting their older industries to new con- 
ditions. However, in spite of this variability, 
ihis difference in activity, as between groups 
and areas and industries, the rising standard 
of living characteristic of this period was 
wide-spread and has reached the highest level 
in our national history. 

“Participation by the people as a whole in 
many of the benefits of increased productivity, 
which of itself varied as between different 
eroups and geographical areas, has been one 
of the marked characteristics of the period. 
While industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
activity has been ‘spotty, the broad social 
advantages of our accelerated activity flowed 
out over the land. For example, the high- 
way-building programs through the nation 
were not limited to the intensely active areas; 
good roads were extended in all directions, 
serving the whole poplation. The same might 
be said for educational advantages, radio 
entertainment, personal mobility made pos- 
sible by low-priced motor cars, swift and de- 
pendable transportation and communication, 
and numerous other facilities and _ services 
making for comfort and well-being, beyond 
the elemental requirements of food, clothing 
and shelter. 

“This spread of higher living standards has 
been characteristic of our national life prac- 
tically throughout our history. As a phenom- 
enon it is not new, but in its degree and scope 
it has taken on a new importance.” 


Increase of Power Production 


“ Characteristic also has been the rise in the 
use of power—three and three-quarters times 
faster than the growth in population—and 
the extent to which power has been made 
readily available not alone for driving tools 
of increasing size and capacity, but for a con- 
venient diversity of purposes in the smallest 
business enterprise and on the farm and in 
the home.” 


Source and Use of Credit 


In a chapter on the “Source and Use of 
Credit” the report states: “In former 
periods the savings funds of the American 
people were not alone adequate for our capital 
requirements. In periods of business expan- 
sion the demand for funds pressed heavily 
upon the supply. The reverse has been found 
to be true in the period under review. For 
the larger part of this period not only the 
earnings and savings of the people supplied 
the additional capital for financing the rapid 
development of industry, but in addition they 
furnished several billions of dollars for loans 
to foreign countries. 


“During the later months of -the period 
covered by the survey a new tendency has 
been observed. Investors, as well as a large 
body of speculators, have invested through the 
stock exchanges not only their savings, but 
the proceeds of loans secured through banks 
and brokers, until the credit structure of the 
country has been sufficiently weighted to in- 
dicate a credit stringency, resulting in an 
abnormally high rate for call money and an 
appreciable increase in the rate of interest for 
business purposes. The consequences of this 
process can not be measured at this time, but 
they are factors in the problem of maintaining 
economic balance. 


Prices and Wages 


The committee declares that in the field of 
price relationships, wages, and the cost of 
living is to be found one of the striking and 
significant developments revealed by the sur- 
vey, and one which more than any other gives 
these years their distinctive character. 


“ According to the best available statistics, 
in the period between 1896 and 1913, the 
wholesale price level rose on the average 
2-3 per cent a year, but wages rose only a 
little more, so that their purchasing power 
advanced only 0°5 per cent a year. In the 
period from 1922 to 1927, prices declined on 
the average of 0-1 per cent per year, while 
the purchasing power of wages rose 2-1 per 
cent a year. In this latter period the fortun- 
ate synchronizing of a high wage level and 
a stationary cost of living created a phenom- 
enon, new in degree, which had widespread 
influence on the economic situation, and which 
will bear close study in its details. 

“The increasing tendency toward price 
stability, both as between classes of commodi- 
ties and in the price experience of individual 
commodities, was a characteristic of the period 
under review, tending toward a more equit- 
able basis of exchange of products among the 
various groups. Price fluctuations seem to 
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have been held within narrow limits during 
this period by a combination of factors: A 
more complete background of statistical in- 
formation making possible better judgment 
regarding supply and demand on the part 
both of producers and consumers, prudence 
on the part of management, cost reductions by 
technicians, skill on the part of bankers, an 
enlightened attitude on the part of labour, 
and the expansion of foreign markets. 


“Relative price stability has involved a 
change in the direction in which business men 
look for profits. Profits made from the fluctu- 
ations of individual commodity prices and 
from changes in the relation among prices 
have tended to diminish. 


“The widening gap between wages and the 
cost of living—wages increasing while the cost 
of living was stationary—may be assumed to 
have contributed definitely to the degree of 
prosperity which has characterized the period 
as a whole. With rising wages and rela- 
tively stable prices we have become con- 
sumers of what we produce to an extent never 
before realized. 

“The factors in this situation appear in part 
to be accidental and in part the consequences 
of an advanced economic point of view. 
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“In the early postwar period much of the 
press and many employers demanded a 
‘liquidation’ of labour. It was freely dc- 
clared that business could not settle down 
until wages were brought back to prewar 
levels. Labour had enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living and naturally opposed wage cuts. 

“This might have precipitated a period of 
serious strife had it not been that leaders of 
industrial thought, watching the trend of 
affairs, noted that the result of the continu- 
ance of high wages was that the dammed-up 
purchasing desires which had been held back 
during the war on account of the national 
economic program burst forth and not only 
the high wages which were being currently 
earned but accumulated savings as well were 
poured into the channels of commerce. They 
were quick to grasp the significance of the 
power of the consumer with money to spend 
to create an accelerated cycle of productivity. 
They began consciously to propound the prin- 
ciple of high wages and low costs as a policy 
industrial practice. This 
principle has since attracted the attention of 
economists all over the world, and while it 
is in no sense new, its application on a broad 
scale is so novel as to impress the committee 
as being a fundamental development.” 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Synopsis of Proceedings of the 16th Annual Convention Held in Toronto 


HE 16th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Officials in In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada, which: 
was attended by ninety delegates representing 
four Canadian provinces and fifteen states, as 
well as the Federal Labour Departments of 
Canada and the United States, was opened in 
Toronto on the evening of June 4 by an in- 
formal dinner tendered by the Hon. Dr. 
Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Health and La- 
bour, on behalf of the Ontario Government, 
who welcomed the delegates. Mr. James H. 
H. Ballantyne, deputy Minister of Labour of 
Ontario, presided. The civic welcome was ex- 
tended by Commissioner R. C. Harris. The 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour in the 
Federal Cabinet, who was to have addressed 
the meeting, telegraphed expressing regret 
that, owing to Sessional duties at Ottawa, he 
was unable to be present. The addresses were 
responded to by Miss Maud Swett, president 
of the association. Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, and Mr. A. J. McLean, president of 


Canada Packers, addressed the delegates on 
“Stabilization of Employment in Industry.” 


Miss Maud Swett, the president, presided at 
the morning session of Wednesday, June 5, at 
which the report of the secretary-treasurer was 
submitted. This was referred to the commit- 
tee on officers reports, which later reported 
that the accounts had been audited and found 
correct, and that there was a surplus of re: 
ceipts over disbursements of $431.01. The com+ 
mittee also recommended, and it was ap: 
proved, that efforts be made to have a num- 
ber of departments of labour pay the annual 
fee and thus be re-instated in membership in 
the association; also that other departments 
be invited to become affiliated with the asso« 
ciation. 


Reports were submitted by representatives 
serving on safety code committees as follows: 
(1) Safety code correlating; (2) Cranes, der- 
ricks and hoists; (3) Dust explosion code; (4) 
Building exits, textile safety, walkway surface; 
(5) Gas mask cannisters, and (6) Conveyors 
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and conveying machinery, head and 
safety, elevators and elevator machinery. 

A paper on the “Necessity for Safety 
Standardization in the United States; How 
Can This be Brought About?” was read by 
Mr. Lewis DeBlois, director of the safety engi- 
neering division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters of New 
York city. At this session reports were made 
by the delegates on new legislation or progress 
made in labour law enforcement. 

The afternoon meeting on June 5, which was 
termed the “employment session,’ was pre- 
sided over by Mr. James Ballantyne, who in- 
troduced to the delegates Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
director of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, who read a paper on “Some Facts and 
Reflections Regarding Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics.” This paper is given 
on another page of this issue. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Superintendent of the public employment 
offices of the Province of Ontario, on “A De- 
cade of Employment Office Work in Ontario”. 
The discussion, which was led by Mr. John 
S. B. Davie, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labour of New Hampshire, was taken part in 
by many of the delegates, who showed a keen 
interest in the work of the Canadian employ- 
ment service. 

The morning session of Thursday, June 6, 
was presided over by Miss Ethel Johnson, as- 
sistant commissioner of the Department of 
Labour of Massachusetts. The first paper pre- 
sented was by Miss Mary Anderson, director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, the subject being “Re- 
lation of Women’s Bureau to State Depart- 
ments of: Labour,” which was followed by an 
address on the “Administration of the Min- 
imum Wage Law in Ontario” by Dr. J. W. 
MacMillon, chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario. This proved a very inter- 
esting subject, and during the discussion which 
followed many questions were asked, all of 
which were satisfactorily answered by the 
speaker. Miss M. Marsh, of the National 
Consumers’ League, New York, spoke on the 
enforcement of child labour laws, out of which 
arose a discussion on the subject of home 
work and the supervision which was made in 
connection with such employment by local 
boards of health. 

The afternoon meeting of June 6 was largely 
taken up with matters pertaining to factory 
inspection, and was presided over by General 
Le Roy Sweetser, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labour of Massachusetts. Three 
papers were read, as follows: (1) “Promotion 
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of Safety Education Through State Depart- 
ments of Labour,” by Mr. W. T. Blake, 
director of Department of Industrial Relations 
of Ohio; (2) “Promotion of Safety Education 
Through Provincial Departments of Labour,” 
by Mr. W. Smitten, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labour of Alberta, and (3) “What 
New York is Doing,” by Miss Frances Per- 
kins, commissioner of the Department of La- 
bour of New York State. These papers were 
supplemented by reports from representatives 
present as to what is being done in safety 
education work in their respective localities. 
A history of the association, outlining some of 
its accomplishments, was presented by Miss 
Louise E. Schutz, secretary-treasurer. The 
delegates were so pleased with the paper that 
it was decided to have copies printed for dis- 
tribution among members and _ prospective 
members of the association. 

At the morning session of Friday, June 7, 
at which Dr. Eugene B. Patton, director of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour of New York State, presided, 
three papers dealing with certain aspects of 
factory inspection were presented as follows: 
(1) “ The History and Administration of Fac-_ 
tory Inspection,’ by Mr. James T. Burke, 
chief inspector of factories of Ontario; (2) 
“How Factory Inspectors Can Best Assist in 
the Work of Accident Prevention,” by Mr. A. 
MacNamara, assistant deputy minister of 
public works and chief inspector of Bureau of 
Labour of Manitoba; (3) “Factory Inspection 
as a Profession,” by Mrs. Ethel Hanks Van 
Buskirk, of the American Association for La- 
bour Legislation. 

The session of Friday afternoon, presided 
over by Mr. A. Rooksbery, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labour and Statistics of Arkan- 
sas, was given over to consideration of work- 
men’s compensation and industrial diseases, 
the first paper, “Significant Trends of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws,” being read by Dr. 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association for Labour Legislation, the discus- 
sion on which was led by Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario. 
Other papers were (1) “Some Aspects of 
Compensation Work in Ontario,” by Victor A. 
Sinelair, K.C., chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario; (2) “In- 
dustrial Poisons—Where They Are Found 
—What is Being Done About Them,” by Mr. 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labour of New Jersey, read by 
Mr. A. L. Urick, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labour of Iowa. The discussion 
on these papers was led by Dr. W. E. Obetz, 
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of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio. A paper on “Best Methods to Prevent 
Injuries from Use of Industrial Poisons” was 
given by Dr. J. Grant Cunningham, director of 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the we 
partment of Health of Ontario. 

At the business meeting of the association 
held on Friday morning it was decided to 
amend the aim of the association to read as 
follows: 

(1) To encourage the co-operation of all 
Branches of Federal, State and Provincial Gov- 
ernments who are charged with the adminis- 
tration of laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of women and children and the safety 
and welfare of all workers in industry; (2) to 
maintain and promote the best possible stand- 
ards of law enforcement and administrative 
method; (3) to act as a medium for the in- 
terchange of information for and by the mem- 
bers of the association in all matters pertain- 
ing to the general welfare of men, women and 
young workers in industry; (4) to aid in secur- 
ing the best possible education for minors 
which will enable them to adequately meet 
the constantly changing industrial and social 
changes; (5) to promote the enactment of 
legislation that conforms to and deals with 
the ever recurring changes that take place in 
industry and in “rendering more harmonious 
relations in industry between employers and 
employees; (6) to assist in providing greater 
and better safeguards to life and limb of in- 
dustrial workers and to co-operate with other 
agencies in making the best and safest use of 
property devoted to industrial purposes; (7) 
to secure by means of educational methods, a 
greater degree of interstate and interprovincial 
uniformity in the enforcement of labour laws 
and regulations; (8) to assist in the establish- 
ment of standards of industrial safety that 
will give adequate protection to workers; (9) 
to encourage Federal, State and Provincial 
Labour Departments to co-operate in com- 
piling and diseminating statistics dealing with 
employment, unemployment, earnings, hours 
of labour and other matters of interest to in- 
dustrial workers and of importance to the 
welfare of women and children; (10) to col- 
laborate and co-operate with associations of 
employers and associations of employees in 
order that all of these matters may be given 
the most adequate consideration and to pro- 
mote national prosperity and _ international 
good will by correlating as far as possible the 
activities of the members of this association. 

A resolution was adopted in favour of the 
United States being represented at the con- 
vention to be held in Switzerland in connec- 
tion with calendar reform. 

It was decided that the association support 
the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee in regard to safety codes, and Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the United States, was 
named as the association’s representative on 
the committee. 
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The election of officers for 1929-30 resulted 
as follows: 


President, Miss Maud Swett, Field Director, 
Woman and Child Labour, Industrial Com- 
mission, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First Vice-President, James H. H. Ballan- 
tyne, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Second Vice-President, W. A. Rooksbery, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labour and Statis- 
tics, Little Rock, Ark. 

Third Vice-President, Gen. E. LeRoy 
Sweetser, Commissioner, Department of 
Labour and Industries, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Vice-President, Dr. Eugene B. Pat- 
ton, Director, Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation, Department of Labour, Albany, 
NEY). 

Fifth Vice-President, 
missioner, Industrial 
Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Louise E. Schutz, 
Superintendent, Division of Women and 
Children Industrial Commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Louisville, Ky., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1930. 


T. E. Whitaker, Com- 
Commission, Atlanta, 


Professor F. Clarke, South Africa, appointed 
to Staff of McGill University 


The following item appeared in the April 
issue of the Social and Industrial Review, 
South Africa. 

“Tt was recently announced that Prof. F. 
Clarke of the University of Capetown has 
accepted an appointment in the McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Professor Clarke has also 
been appointed a member of the Southern 
Rhodesia Education Commission, which is to 
inquire into educational matters. 

“In Professor Clarke the Department of 
Labour will lose an active collaborator in many 
spheres. Professor Clarke was a member of 
the Capetown Juvenile Affairs Board from its 
inception in 1916, and chairman from June, 
1920, to the end of 1925. He resumed the 
chairmanship in December, 1928. He was 
chairman of the National Printing Apprentice- 
ship Committee from June, 1923, to Febru- 
ary, 1928, and in September, 1927, he acted 
as chairman of the National Apprenticeship 
Conference convened by the Minister of 
Labour. He was a member of the Advisory 
Council of Labour since April, 1926. 

“Professor ‘Clarke is well-known as a 
trenchant speaker and writer on social, edu- 
cational and industrial questions, and he has 
been a frequent contributor to the Social and 
Industrial Review.” 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 4-7, 1929 


‘PRE 58th annual general meeting of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on June 4-7, 
members representing practically all the in- 
dustries in every province of Canada being in 
attendance. Mr. L. W. Simms, of Saint John, 
N.B., president of the Association, dwelt in 
his opening address on the interdependence of 
the various factors in the economic life of 
Canada. He said that in the broad field of 
production embracing both rural and urban 
efforts, there lay great and, as yet, hardly 
touched opportunities for an unselfish pooling 
of effort toward the general well-being. One 
of the most basic of economic truths was the 
inseparable inéerdependence of all who pro- 
duce, distribute and consume. “When men 
come to fully realize this,’ declared Mr. 
Simms, “both the manufacturer and the agri- 
culturist, having passed through a gold cure 
for selfishness, will cease to allow their rela- 
tionship tc pivot around the bargain counter 
of mere price and will concentrate on a joint 
effort to reduce drudgery and enhance effici- 
ency for the man and woman on the farm and 
in the factory. Why should we have such diffi- 
culty in perceiving that, when brains are used 
to lighten labour on farm or in factory, costs 
are inevitably lowered and purchasing power 
heightened for all of us; also that these op- 
portunities are so tremendous and so chal- 
lenging as to demand the attention of us all 
in earnest co-operation?” 

The principal subjects of interest to labour 
that were discussed by the delegates were 
covered by the report of the Industrial Rela- 
tions committee which was adopted by the 
Convention. This report is given in part 
on the next page. 

The report of the Membership Committee 
stated while the volume of industrial produc- 
tion was steadily increasing, and many estab- 
lished industries were enlarging their output, 
there appeared to be no increase in the num- 
ber of new concerns entering the manufac- 
turing field in Canada. 

Striking indications of the growth of public 
sentiment in favour of Canadian goods were 
noted by the Executive Committee in its re- 
port on the “Produced in Canada” campaign. 
Statements made recently by some of the 
greatest Canadian enterprises that materials 
and supplies used in extensive building and 
contracts were to be of Canadian production 
were given as indications of this trend, and 
special reference was made to the very large 
orders for railway equipment that had been 
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placed in Canada. These provided much em- 
ployment, not only in the factories directly 
supplying such equipment, -but also in nearly a 
thousand other factories that made materials 
and supplies. The influence of the “Produced 
in Canada” campaign was steadily extending 
and there was an increasing tendency to specify 
Canadian products in preference to those made 
in other countries, the report said. 

On the question of manufacturing in govern- 
ment institutions, the committee deprecated 
any tendency to enlarge such manufacturing 
operations, believing these should be carried 
on by private industries. It was admitted 
that a rezsonable amount of manufacturing 
in prisons and hospitals for use in institutions 
was permissible, as it provided occupation for 
the inmates, but such manufacturing should 
not be carried to a point where it took away 
employment from Canadian workmen. From 
reports received during the year it appeared 
that there was no appreciable increase in 
manufacturing in institutions, but there had 
been some increases in manufacturing by 
public-owned or semi-publicly-owned organ- 
izations, 


Officers Elected 


President:—R. J. Hutchings, Calgary, vice- 
president of the Gréat West Saddlery Com- 
pany, Limited. 

First vice-president:—Mr. Elmer Davis, 
Kingston, Ontario; second vice-president, Mr. 
W. H. Miner, of Granby, Quebec; and treas- 
urer, Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto. 

Chairmen of the committees are as follows: 

Tariff committee, Mr. J. O. Thorn, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Transportation committee, Mr. C. A. Water- 
ous, Brantford. 

Insurance committee, Mr. H. M. Jauquays, 
Montreal. 

Membership committee, Mr. F. R. Whittall, 
Montreal. 

Legislation committee, Mr. W. S. Morden, 
Toronto. 

Industrial relations committee, Mr. L. L. 
Anthes, Toronto. 

Education committee, Mr. Henri Rolland, 
Montreal. 

Commercial intelligence committee, Mr. W. 
R. Dryna, Hamilton. 

Publishing committee, Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Toronto. 

An executive council of eighty-two com- 
pleted the elected membership of the direct- 
ing board. 
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Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the convention, 
opened with an outline of the work of the 
Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference held at Geneva in 1928 (LaBour 
GazeETTE, July, 1928, page 738). It then pro- 


ceeded with the following outline of the chief. 


events of the past year affecting the relations 
of employers and workers in Canada. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


(a) Saskatchewan. 


Following the report of the Committee 
which last summer made an investigation of 
the whole question, the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature at its last sesion passed a compulsory 
state insurance workmen’s compensation act 
closely modelled on the Ontario Act, the rate 
of compensation being 663 of the average 
wages as in Ontario. The running trades, 
which had opposed the introduction of the 
compulsory state system were given the right 
to come umder the Act or stay out as they 
pleased. It will be recalled that the Saskatche- 
wan members of the Association were unan- 
imously in favour of the introduction of the 
compulsory state insurance system, so that 
the general result is satisfactory to them. 


(b) Quebec. 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
only been in force since Sept. 1, 1928, so that 
it is not yet possible to form an opinion 
whether or not it is going to be an unqualified 
success. In the meantime its constitutionality 
has been called in question, on the point 
whether the Quebec Legislature had power to 
take away the right to sue at common law. 
The decision, according to the advice your 
Committee has received, is likely to uphold 
the constitionality of the Act, since workmen’s 
compensation comes under the heading of 
“property and civil rights,” in respect of which, 
when a provincial legislature is legislating, :t 
is exercising what are virtually sovereign 
powers, in other words it can do what it likes. 


Old Age Pensions 


Your Committee has during the past year 
given considerable time to the question of old 
age pension legislation. It will be recalled 
that the Dominion Parliament three years ago 
passed an Act granting a pension of $20 per 
month to all persons of 70 and over whose in- 
comes do not exceed $365 a year. No contri- 
bution is required from the beneficiaries. The 
cost is met half by the Dominion Government 
and half by any province which passes auxil- 
iary legislation. The provinces of Ontario and 


Alberta this year followed the example of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba in passing old age pensions acts, ancillary 
to the Dominion Act, so that there are now 
five provinces which have this type of legis- 
lation. Your Committee after securing the 
views of the Association membership and 
studying the experience of the various coun- 
tries which have adopted legislation of this 
type, came to the conclusion that the present 
day trend is markedly away from the non- 
contributory, deserving-poor type of legislation 
and in the direction of the contributory, “all- 
in” system. Since the first old age pensions 
act was passed in Germany 40 years ago, not 
a single country which began with a contribu- 
tory “all-in” system has ever seen fit to dis- 
card it. Germany for example began with this 
system 40 years ago, and has adhered to it 
ever since. In the second place, a number of 
countries, which began with the non-contribu- 
tory, deserving-poor system have found it 
wanting and have turned to the contributory, 
“all-in” system. Cases in point are Great 
Britain and Belgium. In the third place it is 
significant that, with the exception of Uruguay 
and Norway, no country in the last ten years 
has adopted the non-contributory, deserving- 
poor system; while some ten countries includ- 
ing Italy, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, have, after consideration of the experi- 
ence of their predecessors in this field, adopted 
the contributory, “all-in” system. 


The reasons given for the comparative 
failure of the non-contributory, deserving-poor 
type of legislation are that it puts a premium 
on thriftlessness and fraud. What Charles 
Booth, the well-known English sociologist pre- 
dicted 20 years ago, has proved to be true, 
namely that “to select the poor is to pau- 
perize.” 


In these circumstances the chief reason why 
the deserving-poor system still persists in pre- 
sumably because the alternative, i.e., the “all- 
in” system, would be too expensive. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty, however, your Commit- 
tee believes, is to adopt the contributory 
system which should serve the triple purpose 
of keeping down the expense, eliminating the 
incentive to thriftlessness and stimulating in- 
stead of sapping, self-reliance and independ- 
ence. 


In view of the experience of practically all 
the countries which have entered this field of 
legislation, your Committee is inclined ser- 
iously to question whether Canada has been 
wise in adopting the non-contributory, deserv- 
ing-poor system. 


en 
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Representations to the above effect have 
been made by your Committee but the diffi- 
culty in which the provinces find themselves 
is that, if they are to secure the financial ‘as- 
sistance offered by the Dominion Act, they 
must model their legislation upon that of the 
Dominion. In these circumstances your Com- 
mittee considers that the best course is to try 
to have the Dominion Act amended along the 
lines mentioned above, viz., by abandoning 
the non-contributory, deserving-poor principle 
and incorporating the contributory “all-in” 
principle. 

It remains to report that the Quebec 
Government which is opposed to old age pen- 
sion legislation has received legal advice from 
eminent counsel that the constitutionality of 
the Old Age Pension Act is open to grave 
doubt. There is likely therefore to be a re- 
ference to the courts to determine whether or 
not the Dominion Act is ultra vires of Parlia- 
ment. 


Unemployment Insurance 


It will be recalled that at the last Annual 
Meeting, your Committee was instructed to 
make a further study of unemployment insur- 
ance legislation and prepare a brief along the 
lines of the resolution passed last year to the 
effect that 1t would be a mistake for Canada 
to adopt this type of legislation. This has 
been done, and your Committee is in a position 
to make representations if and when legislation 
of this type is introduced in any of the prov- 
inces. 

In the meantime, however, there is little 
prospect of any of the provinces taking this 
step. Mr. Heenan, the Dominion Minister of 
Labour, has recently reported to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations that the. provinces have 
been sounded by the Dominion Government 
but none of them is “very enthusiastic” about 
unemployment insurance legislation, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it is not yet clear 
how the recently-passed old age pensions legis- 
lation is going to work out. 

In these circumstances your Committee pro- 
poses to keep in close touch with the situation 
and to make representations along the lines 
laid down, if and when occasion arises. 


Industrial Disputes Legislation 


It will be recalled that four vears ago the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric Commissioners suc- 
ceeded in having the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation (Lemieux) Act declared ultra vire: 
of the Dominion Parliament so far as disputes 
limited in their scope to a particular province 
were concerned. 
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Following this the Dominion Parliament 
amended the Lemieux Act by making it ap- 
plicable to purely provincial disputes only in 
the event of the province in question passing 
legislation that it should so apply. Three of 
the Western provinces, namely British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, thereupon 
passed legislation so providing. Alberta on 
the other hand, instead of following the ex- 
ample of the other three, passed an entirely 
new Industrial Disputes Act, which was almost 
identical with the Lemieux Act except in one 
important particular, namely that instead_ of 
being made applicable only to railways, mines 
and public utilities, it was made to apply to 
employment of all kinds, provided the em- 
ployer in question had ten or more employees. 


This feature of the Alberta Industrial Dis- 
putes Act was vigorously objected to by the 
Association on the ground that while compul- 
sory arbitration legislation of the kind in ques- 
tion might be desirable in the case of great 
public services such as railways, the suspen- 
sion of which would cause injury to the general 
public, no such need could be shown in the 
case of disputes in purely private industry, 
and that the application of the compulsory 
arbitration principle to general industry consti- 
tuted an unwarranted interferrence with an 
employer’s management of his own business. 
In spite of the Association’s opposition the 
Alberta Industrial Disputes Act was passed 
without the objectionable feature being elim- 
inated. 

The same question has now come up in 
Manitoba where organized labour is urging 
that Manitoba should follow the example of 
Alberta. Your Committee is still of the opin- 
ion that this type of legislation should not be 
made applicable to general industry and steps 
are being taken to give our Manitoba members 
all possible assistance in opposing the bill. 
Apart from the argument already mentioned 
that no need for compulsory arbitration ma- 
chinery exists in the case of general industry, 
experience has shown, in the opinion of your 
Committee, that where such machinery is in 
existence, there is a tendency for repeated re- 
course to be had to it, with the result that an 
employer may find himself frequently called 
upon to take part in possibly long-drawn-out 
arbitration proceedings, without any guarantee 
that the settlement will have any permanence 
—all of which must tend to embitter rather 
than improve the relations between employer 
and employees. 

All things considered, therefore, and chiefly 
for the simple reason that no need for any 
such innovation has been shown, your Com- 
mittee has taken the view that this legislation 
should be opposed in Manitoba as it was four 
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years ago in Alberta. 
lature is, at the time of writing, still in session, 
it is impossible to say what the result will be. 


Eight Hour Day Legislation 


(a) General. 


It will be recalled that the Eight Hour Day 
Draft Convention was passed at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washing- 
ton, November, 1919. Up to the present, how- 
ever, it has been ratified by none of the chief 
industrial countries. One of the reasons for 
this has been the very ambiguous nature of a 
number of its provisions. In March, 1926, 
representatives of Great Gritain, France, Ger- 
manuy, Italy and Belgium held a meeting in 
London with a view to reaching an agreement 
as to the ambiguous terms and provisions. 
Certain progress was made but none of the 
five countries has since seen fit to ratify the 
Convention except Belgium. 

‘At a meeting of the International Labour 
officials held in Geneva, Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, British Minister of Labour, in re- 
sponse to a challenge thrown out last year, 
made a statement of the reasons why Great 
Britain had refused to ratify the Convention. 
He emphasized that, important as it was that 
a national law should be clear and unambig- 
ous, it was absolutely imperative than an 
international law should be without ambiguity. 

Among the points in respect of which Great 
Britain found the Convention ambiguous were 
the meaning of the words “hours of work,” 
“intermittent work,” “week” (that is whether 
Sunday was included or excluded), “accident 
and force majeure” in Article 3 (which pro- 
vides that the hours of work may be exceeded 
in case of “accident” or of “force majeure”), 
the question of making up lost time and the 
rate of payment applicable in such cases, the 
question of the limits of “over-time” as ap- 
plied in railways, the question whether Article 
5 (dealing with “exceptional cases”) could be 
applied to the building trade, etc., etc. The 
significance of this in the opinion of your 
Committee is as showing the extreme difficulty 
of dealing with the eight hour day question 
on an international basis. The Eight Hour 
Day Draft Convention was passed unanim- 
ously, with the exception of the two dissenting 
voices, of the employer delegates from Canada 
(Mr. S. R. Parsons) and Norway; and yet ten 
years later we find that none of the chief 
Industrial countries of the world has seen fit 
to ratify it. 

The fact that such a situation exists ten 
years after the passing of the Hours Conven- 
tion is, your Committee feels, a striking vin- 
dication of the stand taken by Mr. Parsons on 
behalf of the employers of Canada at the 1919 
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Washington Conference viz., that while eight 
hour day conditions might be, and indeed were, 
proper and desirable in certain industries, the 
question was not one which could be dealt 
with by compulsory legislation on an inter- 
national basis. 


(b) Canada 


The only province in Canada which has this 
year considered the eight hour day question is 
Alberta. It will be recalled that two years ago 
an attempt was made to pass a compulsory 
eight hour day law in Alberta but when for- 
midable opposition developed on the part of 
the farmers and merchants as well as the manu- 
facturers, the project was dropped. This year a 
Government bill was again introduced, and 
one of the chief arguments used in its support 
was that British Columbia had had eight hour 
day legislation for several years with no appre- 
ciable ill effects on industry. Steps were at 
once taken by the Alberta Branch in collabora- 
tion with the British Columbia Secretary to 
show the Alberta Government that the only 
reason the British Columbia legislation had 
not proved more onerous and hampering to 
industry was that some seven hundred exemp- 
tions had been allowed from its provisions. 
In the result, the bill was dropped for this 
year, though there is reason to believe that an 
attempt will be made to have it passed next 
year. 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


It will be recalled that at last year’s annual 
meeting, the association went on record as 
approving the adoption of a calendar of thir- 
teen months with twenty-eight days each in- 
stead of the present system of twelve months 
of unequal length. The association’s action 
was reported m due course to the Canadian 
Government and to the League of Nations in 
Geneva. Your committee begs further to re- 
port that the movement for the adoption of 
the thirteen month calendar is making rapid 
progress. National committees are being set 
up In the various countries to study the report 
which has been made on the subject by the 
League of Nations Committee, and increasing 
interest in the proposed change is being shown 
by business men all over the world, particularly 
in the United States. 


Recent Industrial Relations Developments 


The following summary of recent develop- 
ments in the industrial relations field in the 
United States, seemed to your committee worth 
bringing to the attention of the association. 

1. Works Councils—The number of compan- 
ies in which works councils have been set up 
has increased from 145 in 1919, to 399 in 1928. 
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The number of employees affected has in- 
creased from 403,765 in 1919 to 1,547,766 in 
1928, 


2. Employee Stock Ownership—The num- 
ber of companies with employees stock owner- 
ship schemes has increased from 3 in 1900 to 
189 in 1927. Not less than a billion dollars of 
United States securities are to-day owned by 
approximately 800,000 employees——an aver- 
age of $1,250 per employee. 


3. Group Life Insurance—It is estimated 
that not less than $8,500,000,000: of such cover- 
age is now in effect, covering nearly one-quarter 
of all industrial employees—-an average indi- 
vidual coverage of about $1,200. 


4. Penstons—More than 400 companies em- 
ploying 4,000,000 workers have pensions’ pians 
In operation. 
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That a similar development is taking place 
in Canada is shown by an Industrial Welfare 
survey, which has recently been made by the 
Ontario Government, covering 300 firms, and 
some 185,000 employees. This showed the situ- 
ation to be as follows:— 

1. Sixty-one per cent of the firms had pen- 
sion schemes of various kinds. 

2. Thirty-five per cent of the firms had 
group Insurance schemes. 

3. Twenty-six per cent of the firms (covering 
half of the employees) had insurance schemes 
other than group insurance. 

4. Twenty-five per cent of the firms had 
bonus systems of various kinds. 

5. Fifteen per cent had schemes for sale of 
stock to employees. 

6. Twenty-one per cent, employing 48 per 
cent of the workers, had Works Councils and 
Shop Committee schemes in operation. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Annual Report for Financial Year 1927-28 


‘THE annual report of the president of the 
National Research ‘Council (The Honor- 
ary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research) details the extent and cost of 
its operations under The Research Council Act 
during the year ending March 31, 1928. The 
origin and scope of the National Research 
Council were described in the Lasour GAZErtTe, 
June, 1926, page 558. Generally, the object of 
the organization is to promote the utilization 
of the natural resources of Canada. 

The first section of the report describes the 
activities of the Council during the fiscal year 
1927-28. These are broadly divided as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) The organization and stimulation of co- 
operative research work on major problems 
through associate research committees, thus 
utilizing to the fullest possible extent the 
scientific man power and the scientific equip- 
ment of universities and other laboratories in 
Canada. 

(2) The stimulation of research work, and 
the utilization of the scientific man power and 
equipment of Canadian laboratories in con- 
nection with individual research problems 
through the awarding of research grants for 
special equipment, or technical assistance to 
qualified research men working in established 
laboratories. 

(3) The post-graduate training of research 
workers through the awarding of graduate 
scholarships in sciemce and research to univer- 
sity graduates who have completed a univer- 
sity course in science with distinction. 


At the close of the year under review, there 
were organized under the Council twenty-four 
associate committees, with a total member- 
ship of 363 persons. During the same period, 
there were in active operation in laboratories 
spread from coast to coast 105 specific in- 
vestigations carried out under 88 research 
grants, each of which was directed by a highly 
trained research worker specially qualified to 
undertake work on the particular problem en- 
trusted to him. These investigations were 
carried out in 25 divisions of science at ten 
Canadian universities and in twelve Govern- 
ment and industrial laboratories. 

The departments of science in which these 
investigations were undertaken were as follows: 
Physics, 21 investigations; chemistry, 16; 
botany, 7, bacteriology, field husbandry and 
mechanical engineering, 6 investigations each; 
pathology, plant pathology, and plant breed- 
ing, 4 investigations each; biochemistry, plant 
biochemistry, biology, geology, mining engin- 
eering, and electrical engineering, three investi- 
gations each; civil engineering, two investi- 


gations; biophysics, entomology, aerodyna- 
mics, zoology, oceanography, pharmacology, 


and ceramics, one investigation each. 

Particulars are tabulated concerning the 88 
researches in progress during 1927-28, ag well 
as the 56 additional researches completed in 
previous years. 

Section Two of the report records the activi- 
ties of the various associate committees ap- 
pointed by the Council for the specific purpose 
of organizing research on major problems, and 
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for the stimulation of such work in Canadian 
laboratories. At the close of the year under 
review, there were operating under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council, 16 
associate research committees working on ithe 
following major problems: cereal rust; field 
crop diseases; grain research; accurate plot 
work in agricultural research; storage of fruit 
in warehouses; tuberculosis in man and animal; 
aeronautics; heating and insulation; the de- 
velopment and utilization of Canadian magne- 
site; classification of Canadian coals, the de- 
velopment and utilization of Canadian wool; 
food research; the reseeding of ‘burned-over 
and cut-over forest areas; the health hazard 
of spray-painting; and oceanography. 


Another group of associate committees, ap- 
pointed by the Council, are mainly advisory 
in character. It is the function of each such 
committee to keep the Council constantly in 
touch with important research problems re- 
quiring attention, and with the advances made 
from time to time in the particular department 
of science which it covers. 


The following eight associate committees 
of an advisory nature were in existence at the 
end of March, 1928: Associate Committee on 
Physics and Engineering Physics; Associate 
Committee on Mining and Metallurgy; Asso- 
ciate Committee of Chemists; Associate Bio- 
logical Committee; Associate Committee on 
Engineering Standards; Associate Library 
Committee; Associate Committee for British 
Columbia and Associate Committee on Nitro- 
gen Fixation. | 


An analysis of reports on assisted researches 
is given in Section Three, while in Section 
Four the various post-graduate research 
scholarships are outlined. Three classes of 
scholarships are awarded by the National Re- 
search Council, namely, bursaries, student- 
ships and fellowships, having an annual value 
of $750, $1,000 and $1,200 respectively. These 
awards are intended to enable students who 
have graduated with distinction from a uni- 
versity to continue their training in science 
until they have qualified for a Ph.D. degree, 
three years being the maximum assistance 


granted to an individual candidate under any 


combination of awards. These scholarships 
are awarded to the best qualified applicants 
therefor. The minimum qualification for a 
bursary is graduation with distinction from an 
approved university. An applicant for a 
studentship must have had at least one year 
of post graduate research experience, while 
fellowships are awarded only to persons who 
possess very high qualifications and who have 
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demonstrated beyond question their ability to 
carry on independent research. 

During the year, five fellowships, sixteen 
studentships and twenty-seven bursaries were 
awarded and held under the auspices of the 
Council. These 48 awards were won by gradu- 
ates of eleven Canadian universities as fol- 
lows; University of British Columbia, two 
awards; University of Alberta, three awards; 
University of Saskatchewan, two awards; Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, three awards; University 
of Toronto, eight awards; University of West- 
ern Ontario, four awards; Queen’s University, 
five awards; McGill University, sixteen awards; 
and Dalhousie University, five awards. 

Emphasizing the necessity for technically- 
trained research workers this section of the 
report concludes as follows :— 


“The National Research Council clearly 
recognizes that it is essential to build up in 
Canada a corps of thoroughly trained research 
workers capable of undertaking and directing 
scientific research. The Council consequently 
regrets exceedingly that there are so few 
scholarships available in Canada to promising 
university graduates. Until the existing situ- 
ation in this respect has been greatly improved 
it 1s Inevitable that many of our most bril- 
lant graduates will accept awards available 
abroad and complete their training in foreign 
countries with the obvious result that their 
services are generally lost to Canada. 


“In view of these facts the National Re- 
search Council would urge that all business 
organizations, societies, and individuals who 
believe that scientific research is an essential 
factor in the development of Canadian in- 
dustries and natural resources, give serious 
consideration to the possibility of establishing 
in Canada an increased number of graduate . 
scholarships for scientific research tenable at 
Canadian universities. Such scholarships would 
unquestionably keep in Canada many promis- 
ing university graduates who at present are 
forced to yo abroad and use their specialized 
training and ability to assist in the develop- 
ment of foreign industries.” 


Finance —The total expenditure during the 
year, amounted to $201,485, which was distri- 
buted among various activities and resources 
of the Council as follows:— 


Approximately 80 per cent of this expendi- 
ture was devoted directly to the prosecution 
and stimulation of research work in Canada, 
the ramaining 20 per cent being expended on 
general administration, travelling expenses and 
salaries. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over the Canadian National Railways Radio System by Mr. E. G. Blackadar, 
Superintendent of Canadian Government Annuities 


HROUGHOUT the Dominion of Canada 
there is a large number of retired people 
who are dependent on a moderate income and 
are reliant partly, if not altogether, on their 
children or their relatives for their mainte- 
nance. There is also a large number of elderly 
people without friends or relatives who are 
being maintained at the public expense. ~ It 
was to relieve this condition of affairs that 
the Canadian Government Annuities Act was 
passed. The late Sir Richard Cartwright 
conceived the idea and was the founder of the 
system. 


The number of persons purchasing annuities 
is rapidly increasing and the Department of 
Labour is desirous of broadening out the 
system so that more people may avail them- 
selves of this splendid method of making pro- 
vision for old age, and in order to insure com- 
fort and independence for persons who find it 
necessary to retire from active employment. 


The following illustration will indicate how 
cheaply a young person may provide himself 
with a sufficient income when his earning days 
are over. A young man aged 20, by paying in 
twenty-five cents a week, could purchase a 
Government Annuity of $461.33 beginning at 
age seventy, and if he were to make a regular 
saving of fifty cents a week, he could secure 
an annuity of $922.66. Does it not seem 
reasonable to expect that the average person 
could make this small deposit without hard- 
ship to himself? The reason that the Govern- 
ment is able to guarantee such a large return 
on these annuities is on account of the com- 
pound interest with which the Government 
accumulates these small premiums. In one 
year alone the amount of interest at 4 per 
cent would be negligible, but during the num- 
ber of years in which this young man will be 
alble to earn and save before he reaches the 
retiring age of 65, the premiums and com- 
pound interest have accumulated to a con- 
siderable sum. In other words, the saving of 
only 25 cents a week is accumulated with in- 
terest to over $2,000. This will show you what 
systematic savings will do, and explain one of 
the principles underlying the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities system. In this connection 
I may also say, that you are really giving your 
money to the Government to use and to earn 
interest for you, and when you are old, the 
Government will have at your credit a sum of 
money which will be paid to you with interest 
during the remainder of your life. 


Government Annuities are sold on various 
plans, and the plan which I wish to describe 
to you in the short time remaining is the 
Deferred Last Survivor Annuity. This plan 
should appeal to a young married man as it 
provides ‘both himself and his wife with an in- 
come which will begin at the retiring age and 
will then be payable as long as both live, and 
to the survivor as long as he or she lives. 
For instance, a young man aged 30 and his 
wife a year younger could secure an annuity to 
begin when he reaches the age of 65 and pay- 
able thereafter as long as he lives, or as long 
as his wife lives, of $600 a year, or $50 a 
month, by making a monthly premium pay- 
ment of only $8.03. If the husband should 
die before the annuity has begun, the amount 
at the credit of both annuitants could be used 
to purchase an annuity, to begin immediately, 
on the life of his wife. If both of them should 
die before the annuity has begun, all money 
paid in, with 4 per cent compound interest 
added, would be refunded to heirs. 

It is realized that persons may not be able 
to make regular savings owing to lack of em- 
ployment, ill health, etc., and provision has, 
therefore, been made that, if for any reason a 
person who is purchasing a deferred annuity is 
unable to make his premium payments regu- 
larly, he does not forfeit what he has already 
paid in. The arrears may be made up later, 
but if the annuitant is unable to do so, when 
the annuity begins he receives a proportionate 
amount based upon the payments he has made. 
On the other hand, if an annuitant is able to 
make larger premium payments than necessary 
to secure the amount of annuity for which he 
has made application, upon the maturity of 
the contract he receives a proportionately lar- 
ger amount of annuity. 

You may say that I can put my savings in 
stocks or other investments which will give 
me a better return. Let me here point out 
that in order to receive an income of $600 a 
year, to begin at age 65, it would be necessary 
for you to accumulate the sum of $12,000, and 
to invest it at 5 per cent. It would, therefore, 
be much easier if you were to take advantage 
of the Government Annuities System to pro- 
vide for your old age. 

If a young married couple were to purchase 
the annuity referred to, they would be required 
to save only the amount of $3,372.60, and the 
same result would be attained. I may also say 
that, if either the husband or wife lived to be 
80 years of age, they would have received back 
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$9,000. If either of them lived to be 90 years 
of age, a thing which is not uncommon, they 
would receive back $15,000. 

There are, of course, other plans of annuity 
designed to meet the needs of older persons 
who desire to retire now and have their annuity 


begin at once. All these plans are described 
in an illustrated booklet descriptive of the 
system, which may be obtained, free of charge, 
by calling at your nearest post office or by 
writing to the Annuities Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. No postage is required on 
your letter. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


Orders governing Wholesale Houses, 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
published three new orders in the Ontario 
Gazette, May 25, 1929, governing respectively 
female employees in wholesale houses, ware- 
houses, etc.; female elevator operators; and 
female employees in certain seasonal canning 
and other factories. It will be recalled that 
at the recent session of the Legislature of 
Ontario the Minimum Wage Act was amended 
so as to enable the Board to give effect to a 
new provision of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, the Board being authorized to 
establish a wage for all time worked by a 
child, youth, young girl or woman in excess 
of the statutory number of hours in any one 
day or week. The new orders are made under 
the authority of the Act as thus amended. 
(Lasour GazertE, May, 1929, pages 486-487). 

Wholesale Houses and Warehouses—The 
new order provides that “female employees in 
wholesale houses, warehouses, and the like, 
shall be included with office workers in the 
orders governing them.” This order becomes 
effective on July 1, 1929. The orders govern- 
ing office workers were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1923, page 510. 

Elevator Operators—The following regula- 
tions are to be enforced regarding female 
employees operating elevators: 

1. There shall be a learning period of two 
weeks during which no minimum wage rates 
shall be enforced. 

2. After the expiration of two weeks no 
female operating an elevator shall be paid 
wages at less rates per week than as follows: 

Twelve dollars and a half in the City of 
Toronto. 

Twelve dollars in cities of thirty thousand 
population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Eleven dollars in cities and towns having 
ten thousand population or more and less than 
thirty thousand. 

Ten dollars in cities and towns having four 
thousand population or more and less than 
ten thousand. 

Nine dollars in towns and villages having 
one thousand population or more and less than 
four tho sand. 


Elevators, and Seasonal Industries 


Eight dollars throughout the rest of the 
province. ‘ 


Seasonal Employees in Canneries, etc—The 
following regulations will be enforced respect- 
ing female employees in factories canning, 
packing and evaporating fruits and vegetables 
which operate seasonally: 

1. No female employee who is over eighteen 
and less than sixty years of age shall be paid 
wages at less rates per hour than as follows:— 

Twenty-five cents in the City of Toronto. 

Twenty-three cents in cities of thirty thous- 
and population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Twenty-two cents in cities and towns having 
five thousand population or more and _ less 
than thirty thousand. 

Twenty cents in towns and villages having 
two thousand population or more and less 
than five thousand. 

Eighteen cents throughout the rest of the 
province. 


2. No female employee who is less than 
eighteen or more than sixty years of age shall 
be paid wages at less rates per hour than as 
follows: 

Twenty cents in the City of Toronto. 

Seventeen cents in cities of thirty thousand 
population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Fifteen cents throughout the rest of the 
province, 

3. These wage rates shall apply to each 
time worker. As regards pieceworkers it shall 
be sufficient if sixty per cent of the piece- 
workers in any factory receive wages at these 
rates. If, however, less than sixty per cent of 
the pieceworkers in any factory receive wages 
at these rates, these rates shall apply to all 
the pieceworkers. 

4. An employee required to wait on the 
premises shall be paid for the time thus spent. 

5. Lodging shall not be charged for in ex- 
cess of a rate of one dollar and a half per 
week; no board in excess of a rate of four 
dollars and a half per week; nor single meals 
in excess of a rate of twenty-five cents per 
meal, 
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PROVINCIAL APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE OF ONTARIO 


Ruling Governing the Plumbing and Steamfitting Trades 


ya's T the last meeting of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Committee, held at 
Toronto, on May 28, it was decided that the 
minimum wage scale for apprentices in all de- 
signated trades, except plumbing and steam- 
fitting, shall be as follows. 
For the first year— 
20% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 
For the second vear— 
25% of the prevalent journeymen rate, 
For the third year 
35% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 
For the fourth year— 
50% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 





The rates set forth in the contract, however, 
must be in the form of dollars per week or 
cents per hour, and the wages so set forth are 
to remain fixed throughout the term of the 
contract. The percentage rate is used merely 
as a guide in determining the cents per hour 
or dollars per week to be paid, and the preval- 
ent Journeymen rate is that which prevails at 
the time the contract is entered into. 


In order that it may be known to the Com- 
raittee what minimum rates are acceptable for 
registration, the district inspectors are directed 
to report as soon .as possible, the prevalent 
rate for journeymen in each designated trade 
for each city and large town in their respective 
districts. Where a municipality is fairly well 
organized, the rates are those set forth in trade 
agreements, but where the trades are not well 
organized it may be necessary to secure rates 
from several firms in order to strike an aver- 
age or estimate a median rate. 

The Committee also decided that the mini- 


mum rate for the plumbing and steamfitting 
trade shall be:— 


For the first vear... $ 7 00 
For the second year.. .. .. $ 9 00 
For the third year.. $11 00 
For the fourth year. $15 00 





until Dec. 31, 1929, after which date the per- 
centage minimum as set forth above will apply 
to these two trades. It is understood, of 
couse, that wherever an agreement dfecting 
wages has been entered into between the ap- 
prentice and his employer before the Act is 
put in operation in any community, these rates 
may be used in the Contract of Apprentice- 
ship, covering the balance of time to be served. 
All new apprentices, however, and those not 
serving under agreement, or indenture, must 
recelve wages equal to or in excess of the 
above mentioned minimums. 

Another decision of the Committee was that 
cmployers in the plumbing and steamfitting 
trades shall be given until October 1, 1929, to 
indenture all minors in their employ. Any 
employer retaining a minor who is not regu- 
larly indentured and registered by October 1, 
may be prosecuted in accordance with section 
21 of the Act. 

All plumbing and steamfitting employers 
throughout the province, have been notified 
of this decision. Boys dismissed as a result of 
the ruling may re-enter the trades at the first 
opportunity and will be given credit for time 
served as apprentices, if satisfactory to the 
employer. 

The Committee has approved a form for the 
Certificate of Apprenticeship, or diploma, to 
be issued to all apprentices who successfully 
complete their training under the provisions 
of the Act. 

The total number of apprentices registered 


under the Act up to June 6, was 657. These 

were distributed as follows: 
Brick layers and masons. 104 
Carpenters.. .. BAO a RRR 83 
Painters and decorators. eohes sind : 25 
ELS SEO PC see ces ny tame de: Lh ita 48 
Plumbers. aes wy Re 198 
Steamfitters. . < Cie Te: 82 
Sheet Metal Wor kers.. ws eh 42 
Electricians... .. . Re ids SSN bisys vis 


Labour Edueational Association of Ontario 


The Labour Educational Association of On- 
tario held its 27th annual convention at St. 
Thomas on May 24, with 82 delegates present, 
representing affiliated organizations from vari- 
ous sections of the province. Secretary-trea- 
surer Joseph T. Marks in his report reviewed 
the activity of the association since the last 
convention and showed that during that time 
there had been substantial increases both 
numerically and financially. 


The resolutions adopted included the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 

Amendment of the Federal Civil Service Act 
to allow the fixing of salaries of postal em- 
ployees by the Minister in charge instead of 
by the Civil Service Commission as at present; 

Payment of court witnesses at the same rate 
as Jurymen; 

Stricter enforcement of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act respecting the posting of 
the Board’s orders; 
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Enforcement of building by-laws with a view 
to meeting conditions created by the erection 
of the “sky-scraper” type of structure ; 

Immediate appointment by municipalities of 
local old age pension boards, in order that the 
Old Age Pensions Act may become operative 
in Ontario with the least possible delay ; 

Establishment of full time health  ser- 
vices in counties throughout the province, and 
the fullest co-operation between the federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities; 

Prohibition of the use of the paint spraying 
machines by students in vocational schools; 

Amendments to the Alien Labour Act and to 
the immigration regulations so as to prevent 
importation of contract labour unless certified 
as necessary by the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. 

Provincial legislation making the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act fully applicable to 
Ontario; 

Cadet training in schools was condemned, a 
system of physical training instead being pro- 
posed. Satisfaction was expressed at the suc- 
cess of ithe Plasterers and Lathers’ Inter- 
national Unions of Toronto in retaining the 
five day week, and the principle of the five- 
day forty-hour week was endorsed. The con- 
vention condemned the alleged action of the 
National Union of Painters of Toronto in sign- 
ing an agreement with the employers for a 
lower wage rate than that sought by the In- 
ternational Union while the latter was on 
strike. The convention referred to the execu- 


tive committee a resolution concerning the 
problem created by the growing tendency in 
industry to eliminate workers of over forty- 
five years of age, and asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to obtain accurate data by question- 
naires in this regard. Another resolution that 
was referred to the executive called for the 
enactment of legislation making compulsory 
the repairing in Canada, on a pro rata basis, 
of rolling stock used by United States railroads 
operating in this country. 

In recognition of services rendered the asso- 
ciation, secretary-treasurer Marks was voted 
the sum of $1,500. In thanking the delegates, 
Mr. Marks stated ‘that the money would be 
used to further the interest of the association. 

A report, showing the work engaged in by 
the United Women’s Educational Federation 
of Ontario, was presented by Mrs. J. Laing 
of Toronto, secretary of the organization. The 
activities of the Federation were endorsed by 
the convention and the delegates were urged 
to assist in this work wherever possible. 

Addresses were delivered ‘by Fred. W. Baer 
of Washington, D:C., general president. of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, and 
George Keen, Brantford, Ont., secretary of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada. 

Officers elected were: president, Ald. Rod 
Plant, Ottawa; vice-president, Larry O’Connell, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Joseph T. Marks, 
Toronto. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1980. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 
Annual Report of Board for 1928 


NOTHER increase in the number of 

accidents over the preceding years was 
indicated in the report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for Ontario for the year 
1928, which is the fourteenth year of the 
operation of the Act. 

Number of Industrial Accidents:—The num- 
ber of accidents reported during 1928, totalled 
79,398, as compared with 71,979 in 1927, or 
an increase of nearly 333 per cent over the 
accidents in 1925, which numbered 60,012. 
Analysing the possible reasons for the increase 
in accidents, the report states that one ex- 
planation for part of the increase is the active 
state of industry as a whole throughout the 
province. The increased number of accidents 
is also partially attributed. to increased re- 
porting of small accidents which either do not 
involve payment or involve payment of only 
medical aid. However, a request 1s made to 
employers to “carefully note this increase in 


the number of accidents and-make investiga- 
tion as to its causes, and ascertain whether 
by increased efforts fior accident prevention 
and by care, both om the part of the employer 
and workman, this number might be reduced.” 


The actual number of employers under the 
Act decreased from 24,700, at the end of 
1927, to 23,685 for 1928. This was accounted 
for by the decreases in number of employers 
in the lumbering and general construction 
classes, but as the amount of the wage rolls 
in both classes showed an increase 1t was re- 
garded as not indicating any lessening of 
industry in connection with such classes, but 
rather the canrying on of these industries by 
the larger employers of labour. Although the 
number of employers decreased, the wage ex- 
penditures again increased considerably, being 
$503,392,000 in 1928, as compared with 
$440 578,000 in 1927, or about a 14 per cent 
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increase. Practically every class showed an 
increased wage expenditure. 

In * Schedule 1 industries (in which medical 
ald is paid by the Board), out of 61,384 
allowed cases, in which payments of any kind 
were made, 30,298, or about 50 per cent, 
involved medical aid only, and 28,305 in- 
volved temporary disability only, leaving 
2,486 cases in which awards were made for 
permanent disability. Commenting on this 
condition and the necessity for reducing the 
accident total, the report states as follows: 

“There is a chance of abuse of the privi- 
leges of the Act where cases which are first 
aid cases only and do not need the attendance 
of a doctor are treated as cases for medical 
aid, and which may readily increase the num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Board. In 
any event, in spite of any explanation, the 
fact remains that the number of accidents is 
steadily increasing, and both employer and 
employees should put forth every endeavour 
to change the situation and to endeavour to 
avoid all accidents which can be avoided by 
greater care in the kind of machines and 
guards supplied and in operation of plants 
generally.” 

Of the total of 79,398 accidents reported in 
1928, compensation or medical aid was al- 
lowed in 66,532 cases as compared with 61,078 
cases in 1927. Out of the total cases allowed 
453 were death cases, 9 were permanent total 
disability cases, 2,724 were permanent partial 
disability cases, 33,048 were temporary dis- 
ability cases, and 30,298 were cases which en- 
tailed medical aid only. 

Again the month of August recorded the 
greatest number of accidents, August, 1928, 
showing a total of 8,022, as compared with 
7,010 in August of 1927. The fatal accidents 
reported during the year numbered 553 as 
compared with 429 during the year 1927. 

Benefils:—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1928 
was $7,067,946.93, as compared with $6,084,- 
654.87 in 1927, the increased number of acci- 
dents showing an increase of nearly $1,000,000 
in benefit awards. 

Out of the total benefits so awarded in 
1928, $5,732,196.10 were in Schedule 1 in- 
dustries, $756,549.06 in Schedule 2 industries, 
und $579,201.77 in Crown cases. In Schedule 


* Schedule 1 comprises industries under the 
collective liability system, the employer not 
being individually liable for accidents to his 
workmen, but being assessed to provide a general 
fund out of which accidents occurring in the 
several classes of industry throughout the prov- 
ince are taken care of. In Schedule 2 industries 
the employer is individually liable for accidents 
to his workmen. The greater number of acci- 
dents are under schedule 1. 
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2 industries, medical aid is paid by the em- 
ployer, but out of $5,732,196.10 awarded in 
Schedule 1 industries, medical aid amounted 
to $1,166,507.54 again showing an increase of 
over $100,000 over the medical aid paid in 
1927 and representing a little over 20} per 
cent of the total amount awarded for benefits 
in Schedule 1. 

The total benefit awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1928, 
amounted to $70,468,049.15, while the total ac- 
cidents reported during the same period num- 
bered 719,307. 


Average fates of Assessment:—Based on 
the provisional wage expenditure, the aver- 
age rate of assessment in all classes in 
Schedule 1 shows an increase from the ad- 
justed rate of $1.20 in 1927 and $1.22 for 
1926 to $1.33 per $100 of payroll in 1928. 
These figures emphasize, the report observes, 
the absolute necessity of lessening as far as 
possible the increase in accidents. 


Admiumstration Expenses:—The administra- 
tion expenses for the year amounted to $317,- 
247.35, as compared with $283,718.51 in 1927. 
This increase 1s accounted for by the fact that 
during the year the Board decided to give the 
staff the benefits of group insurance as there is 
no pension scheme applicable to the Board’s 
employees, and 50 per cent of the cost of 
group insurance is paid as part of adminis 
tration expenses. Also one of the legislative 
amendments has required the salaries of the 
commissioners to be paid out of the Accident 
Fund instead of out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. These two 
causes, together with the increased expense 
created by the extra amount of work to be 
handled, fully explain this increase. This con- 
clusion is confirmed also by the percentage 
relation of administration costs to the amount 
of benefits awarded, the total administration 
expense for 1928 being 4°49 per cent of the 
total benefits awarded, as compared with 4-66 
per cent in 1927 and 4:77 per cent in 1926. 
The percentage in Schedule 1 industries for 
1928 was 4-76 per cent of the benefits awarded, 
and in Schedule 2 and Crown cases 3°33 per 
cent as compared with 4-80 per cent in 
Schedule 1 and 4:04 per cent in Schedule 
2 and Crown cases for 1927. 


Legislative Amendments:—There were two 
legislative amendments during the year affect- 
ing the work of the Board. Chapter 26 of 
the Ontario Statutes for 1928 gives the Board 
power to divert from a workman in whole or 
in part the compensation to which he is 
entitled for the support of his wife and 
children where he deserts his wife and re- 
moves from the province, leaving them without 
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any good means of support, so that they are 
apt to become a charge upon a municipality or 
private charity, or where such workman, 
although residing in Ontario, is not support- 
ing his wife and children and an order has 
been made against such workman by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, so that if a workman 
now fails in his obligation to support his wife 
and family the Board may protect them by 
diversion of his compensation. 
Amendments were also made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and to the Mining 
Act requiring that all workmen employed 
underground in any mine in Ontario shall be 
examined by a medical officer appointed under 
the provisions of The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act at least once in every twelve months, 
and the Board is authorized to appoint the 
necessary medical officers to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, and the remuneration of 
such officers is directed to be imposed upon 
the employers in the mining class to be paid 
out of the levies imposed in respect of silicosis. 


Safety Associations:—The Board spent dur- 
ing the year for furthering safety work the 
sum of $115,620.55, as compared with $117,- 
981.51 during the year 1927. Of this amount 
$19,900 was paid to the Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association, $10,000 to the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association, $78,720.54 
to The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, and $7,000 to the Electrical Employers’ 
Association of Ontario. While the payments 
made are slightly less, it is stated that the 
work has been carried on vigorously, with 
great enthusiasm and with a largely increased 
interest on the part of employers of labour 
and the workmen and their representatives. 
Twice during the year the chairman of the 
Board was asked to be present at presenta- 
tions of trophies in large industries where 
there had been over a year elapse without 
a lost time accident in the plant. 


First Aid:—The Board again emphasizes the 
necessity of first aid kits and establishments 
in all plants, and draws attention to the ruling 
passed during the year, requiring a suitable 
first aid kit to be provided in every plant not 
heretofore covered by the regulations. The 
regulation is as follows:— 

“Every employer having fifteen or less 
workmen usually employed shall provide and 
maintain in his factery or place of employ- 
ment a first aid kit suitable to the employ- 
ment carried on by him.” 


Rehabilitation:—As regards rehabilitatior. 
the Board reiterates its opinion, expressed in 
the 1927 report, that the number of cases in 
which rehabilitation can be advantageously 
employed is limited. The Board is still con- 
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vinced that in the great majority of cases 
owing to age, lack of education, foreign 
nationality, and other reasons, the only 
method of rehabilitation which can be success- 
fully employed is by the employers supplying 
suitable work to the injured workmen, and 
once again the Board urges upon all em- 
ployers their obligations to workmen injured 
in industry to give them employment suited 
to their impaired working capacity, so that 
with the awards which may be made by the 
Board for permanent partial disability the 
workman may be enabled to earn a good liv- 
ing wage. 


Merit Rating—Merit rating is the system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same industry in regard to 
their assessment rates is made according to 
their accident experience. The report states 
that the Board had fixed the merit rating 
for 1928 in accordance with the principles 
outlined in the report for 1927 (Lasour 
GazeTrr, June, 1928, page 608). It was an- 
nounced that refunds would be made in con- 
nection with the assessments for the year 
1929, but the attention of employers is drawn 
to the fact that the merit rating made in 
connection with the assessments for 1928 was 
for a pericd of three years, whereas the merit 
rating will now be made annually, although 
based on the average experience of the three 
preceding years. While a little over $300,000 
was distributed in merit rating in the assess- 
ment notices for the year 1928 for the three- 
year period, the amount to he distributed in 
1929, being for one year, will amount to 
$85,597.27. It was considered that in a three- 
year period this will, if the accident experience 
is good, be equal to the three-year distribu- 
tion made in the 1928 assessments. 


Disaster. Fund—In connection with the 
Disaster Fund, which is the only reserve fund 
carried by the Board to meet contingencies, 
it has been found necessary to make a levy 
to meet the present year’s calls. This fund 
was created by the deduction of one per cent 
from all assessments paid by employers in 
Schedule 1 so that it might be used to the 
rehef of any class which might otherwise be 
too heavily burdened in any year by reason 
of some catastrophe or heavy disaster. De- 
ductions were made of this percentage up to 
the year 1922, when this Disaster Fund 
amounted to over $260,000, when it was de- 
cided not to make further levy until necessity 
required it. However, during the year 1928 
a disaster occurred in the mine of the Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines at Timmins, 
which resulted in the death of 30 miners, in- 
volving a cost to the accident fund in the 
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neighbourhood of $150,000. This is the first 
substantial disaster occurring in the plant of 
an employer in Schedule 1 since the disaster 
in connection with the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto in 1922, and at that time a 
contribution was made in aid of the employers 
in this class out of the Disaster Fund. In 
view of the findings of the Royal Commission 
of negligence in connection with the manage- 
ment of the mine in question, the Board after 
careful consideration decided that the cost of 
the disaster should be charged in the follow- 
ing proportions, namely, one-third to the em- 
ployer, one-third to the class involved, and 
one-third to the Disaster Fund. This involved 
a withdrawal from the Disaster Fund of 
$50,000, and in order that this important fund, 
which has been established to carry out the 
principle of collective responsibility of all 
industries in Schedule 1 for accidents to work- 
men, should not be depleted, the Board de- 
cided to make a levy on all employers of 1928 
in their adjusted rates for that year of one 
per cent, for the purpose of recouping the 
amount paid out in connection with this 
disaster. ‘This will leave the Disaster Fund 
at the end of 1928 with $269,263.63 as com- 
pared with $266,251.25 at the end of 1927. 
The accompanying table indicates the total 
income and expenditure for the various in- 
dustrial classes in Schedule 1 for 1928. 


STATE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 
SCHEDULE 1 DURING 1928 





Total 


Total 

Income Expenditure 

Class of Industry (actual and (actual and 

estimated) estimated) 

$ cts. $ cts. 
ama bering 43 scosiiuctees:. the aac 826,279 98 728,890 11 
Pulp and paper mills........... 303,824 72 292,296 88 
Furniture manufacturing, etc... 105,212 70 106,011 78 
Planmennills, Otc: sscniaacta ee 204,856 74 210,518 09 
Mining and explosives.......... 905,678 93 928,059 12 

Brick manufecturing, quarry- 

ing and glass works.......... 247,110 65 318,469 62 
Rollino mills, Gtewvecsees «ote. 132,234 18 155,321 95 
Boundrics,; ,6tCzasac sect ect oo: 159,325 31 161,008 80 
Fabrication structural steel, 

etGriae’. 53 Sete eee 326,770 65 349,620 79 
Metal articles, jewellery manu- 

PACLULING. CLC), wee .ne nee 288,980 08 319,319 53 
Agricultural implements, etc... 376,925 55 423,714 04 
Gas, petroleum, paint, soap, 

CLC TM re sh Eo eae eens 183,932 27 195,783 77 
Milling: Ac | Shae. eens 95,342 32 81,938 93 
Abattoirs -6tGae. stint tan 68,895 15 78,417 24 
Bakeries, canning, liquors and 

CODACCOL ce Lee eee ater 254,618 14 262,429 22 
Tanneries, leather and rubber 

POOdS. Lt.,.).% Ska cet a ee 184,361 83 188,189 39 
Wextileste... 22. weet ee oe eon 129,681 19 119,090 18 
Clothing, power laundries, etc. 73,321 26 63,299 10 
Printing and stationery........ 53,053 .07 65,340 46 
Teaming, cartage, coal and 

woodsyards:etOw wick /eaa ree 220,634 77 215,502 78 
Road construction, etc......... 315,489 89 315,806 04 
Electric power, etc............. 129,476 58 127,430 66 
Steel construction, railway and 

canal construction, dredging, 

fishing: ebe:, ela Nae 535,887 90 533,489 56 
Building scien ss 43 se. geen ae 866,060 40 860,771 46 

6,988,454 26 7,100,719 50 


Completed Statistics for 1927 


In a special chapter of the report are de- 
tailed the operations for 1927 containing in- 
formation which was not available when the 
report for that year was made. 


The final figures for the thirteen year period 
from 1915 to 1927, inclusive, indicate a total 
of 528,037 accidents. Of this number, 4,323 
were fatal; 29,608 were cases of permanent 
disability; 305,066 were cases of temporary 
disability and 189,040 entailed medical aid 
only. ) 

The report makes a comparison of accident 
frequencies by correlating the number of ac- 
cidents with the total number of full-year 
workers, data for this being available, how- 
ever, only in Schedule 1. Eliminating acci- 
dents in which medical aid only was paid, 
the number of accidents for each 100 full+ 
year workers for the different years are as 
follows :— 








Temporary | Permanent 





Year Dis- Dis- Death | Totals 
ability ability 
TOLD Sean cas cea 3°63 +58 12 4-32 
TOMGU sei st. 4-99 -79 10 5-88 
OL Seer ere is 5:78 +72 -07 6:57 
OTS ere 5-81 66 -07 6-54 
AGLORS eee 5-81 68 07 6-56 
Co eee ee 6-23 -67 -07 6-97 
LOD Tern cere 6°25 -60 05 6:90 
10222 ett 5-82 +52 -06 6-40 
1098 eo aas vee» 6-02 51 -05 6-58 
O24 ete. Oe a 6-08 54 -06 6-68 
LOIS td 5 ihe 5-94 -51 -05 6-50 
PODG rye ketele 5°84 +54 05 6-43 
LOD TR e ae 5-94 “53 05 6:52 


On the same basis of calculation the fre- 
quency of medical aid only cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
1922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84; 1925, 6.09; 
1926, 6.37; and 1927, 6.73. 

The average age of workmen receiving 
compensation in 1927 was 35.25 years. The 
average weekly wage for 1927 was 23.11 as 
compared with $22.64 for 1926, and $22.29 
for 1925. The total time loss in temporary 
disability cases was 607,131 days or an average 
of 21.05 days, as compared with an average of 
90.74 days in 1926, and 20.68 days in 1925. 

The total cost of all accidents in Schedule 1 
for 1927 was $5,082,073.61, of which $3,982,- 
544.92 was for compensation (including pay- 
ments for rehabilitation) and $1,099,528.69 was 
for medical aid. 

Of the $3,982,54492 compensation cost, 
$1,454,596.03 was for temporary disability 
cases, $1,753,316.07 was for permanent dis- 
ability cases, and $774,632.82 was for death 
cases. 
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The average cost of temporary disability 
cases was $86.13 of which $59.32 was for com- 
pensation and $26.81 was for medical aid, the 
average in 1926 being $77.41, and in 1925, 
$75.47. 

The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $933.69 of which $225.34 was for 
temporary disability, $580.04 for permanent 
disability, and $128.31 for medical aid. 

The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependents was $4,567.41, and the average 
cost for all death gases was $3,633.36, of which 
$8.40 was for temporary disability, $118.85 for 
burial expenses, $47.10 for medical aid, and 
$3,459.01 for death benefits. 

The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $183.14, of which 
$147.96 was for compensation, and $35.18 for 
medical aid, as compared with $180.18 for 
1926, and 180.60 for 1925. 

The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid cases only was $5.49, as compared with 
$5.42 in 1926, and 5.21 in 1925. 

In 47 per cent of the cases the disability 
terminated in from one to two weeks. In 


nineteen cases the disability lasted more than 
a year. 

During 1927 there were 10,436 cuts, lacera- 
tions, and punctures; 7,326 bruises, contusions, 
and abrasions; 3,045 fractures; 2,787 sprains, 
strains, twistings, and wrenchings; 2,448 
crushes; 1,202 scalds and burns; 845 injuries 
to the eyes, 203 dislocations and 162 herniae, 
among the temporary disabilities. 

Among the 2,476 permanent disabilities were 
eight permanent total disability cases, and 294 
cases exceeded 10 per cent of earning capacity. 

There were 140 industria] disease cases, of 
which 35 involved medical aid only, 77 were 
temporary disability cases, 25 were permanent 
disability cases, and 3 were death cases. In- 
cluded in these totals are 36 cases of lead 
poisoning, 29 cases of silicosis, 72 cases of 
caisson disease, and 1 case each of mercury 
poisoning, arsenic poisoning, and pneumo- 
coniosis. All three deaths were from silicosis, 

Machinery was responsible for 11,540 cases 
of accidents out of a total of 59,475, or 19.40 
per cent of all cases, as compared with 19.60 
per cent in 1926, and 19.39 per cent in 1925. 





Conference for Progressive Labour Action in United States 


A new organization for furthering the inter- 
ests of labour throughout the United States 
was formed at New York during May, under 
the title: ‘Conference for Progressive Labour 
Action.” Its purpose as given in the New 
York Times, May 27, is to carry on research, 
educational work and agitation among the 
workers both organized and unorganized, in 
industry and agriculture, in order to stimulate 
in the existing and potential labour organiza- 
tions a progressive realistic, militant labour 
spirit and activity in all its phases—trade 
unicn, political and educational.” 

Among the immediate aims of the new or- 
ganization are the following: 


1. To educate the workers to demand a 
complete program of social insurance to meet 
the problem created by unemployment old-age 
dependency, sickness and accident. 


2. To promote a more -effective organiza- 
tion along voluntary industrial lines of the 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers in 
basic industries so that they may successfully 
cope with company unions. 

38. To encourage uncensored working-class 
education. 

4. To develop genuine farmer and labour 
co-operatives, to develop labour solidarity, and 
to give workers an effective and necessary 
‘raining in industrial democracy. 


5. To promote independent labour party 
action as a substitute for non-partisan policy. 

6. The establishment of a centralized re- 
search agency to make studies and to prepare 
literature. 





The Ontario Fire Marshal recently re- 
quested hospitals in Ontario to discard, where- 
ever possible, the explosive nitro-cellulose film 
used in X-Ray Photography, in favour of non- 
explosive acetate film. This action was taken 
as the result of a recent disaster at the Cleve- 
land General Hospital, when many employees 
and patients were killed as the result of an ex- 
plosion of the nitro-cellulose film in storage. 
Toronto General Hospital has been using the 
acetate film for some time, and reports that 
it is not only a safer, but a better film for 
X-Ray photography. 





Regulations for the licensing of Publie 
Commercial Vehicles, published in the 
Ontario Gazette, April 27, 1929, contain the 
provision that “no person owning, controlling, 
operating or managing any public commercial 
vehicle, shall cause or allow any driver or 
operator of such public commercial vehicle 
to work as driver or operator for more than 
a maximum of ten hours in any twenty-four 
hour period.” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ONTARIO 


Annual Safety Convention held at Windsor, May, 1929 


HE Annual Safety Convention of the In- 
‘dustrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario was held at Windsor on May 
2-3, 954 members attending. Mr. A. E. 
Adam of Canadian Cottons Limited, Hamilton, 
was elected chairman; Mr. F. M. Kimbark, 
Business Systems Limited, Toronto, first vice- 
chairman, and Mr. M. 8S. Moss, Anaconda 
American Brass Limited, New Toronto, second 
vice-chairman. : 


The retiring chairman, Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Coulter Copper and Brass Limited, Toronto, 
one of the delegates to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva this year, re- 
ferred in his address to the 8,000 manufactur- 
ing concerns that were members of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations. A 
continuous program of inspection and distri- 
bution of literature was carried on, and Mr. 
Coulter reminded the meeting that the finan- 
cing of the organization was an open book 
as the money for operations came entirely 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Reference was made to the increase in benefits 
allowed to injured workers in the past several 
years, including an increase from 55 per cent 
of the average earnings to 663 per cent, an in- 
crease in the allowances to widows and 
children, the extension of medical aid services 
and the dropping by the provincial govern- 
ment of the grant of one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. All of these things, Mr. Coul- 
ter said, would tend to increase compensation 
costs, and yet the total payments on account 
of accidents had not increased out of line 
with these facts and the greatly increased pay- 
rolls. 

During the meeting, letters and cablegrams 
from a large number of people were read, in- 
cluding the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Sir Hugh E. Poynter, 
Bart., Sydney, Australia, and from safety work- 
ers in the United States, in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Czecho-Slovakia and other places. 


The financial statement, presented by W. S. 
Campbell, Canadian General Electric Co. Lim- 
ited, Toronto, and a former chairman of the 
organization, showed expenditures of $86,518.53. 
Mr. Campbell, in moving the adoption of the 
financial statement and auditor’s report, said 
that the expenditures on behalf of accident 
prevention had been almost too conservative, 
and that in the near future industry might be 
asked to spend a larger sum. 


The report of Mr. R. B. Morley, general 
manager, referred to the active supports given 
by the directors of the Associations; paid 
tribute to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for their close co-operation and general assist- 
ance; touched on the activities of the various 
class associations comprising the general feder- 
ation known as the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations; commended both the 
field force and the office staff for work done; 
reported on the divisional activities in Essex- 
Kent and in Wentworth, on a large distribution 
of safety literature to the plants comprising 
the membership; and wound up with a warning 
that industry must take full advantage of the 
accident prevention clause written into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K:C., chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
spoke on “industry needs safety work” and 
showed that, unless industry followed through 
the whole problem, some other steps might be 
necessary to correct conditions that were not 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Sinclair said that 
the reports to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board showed a large increase in the past 
several years, and this increase was somewhat 
out of line with the total increase in payrolls. 

Addresses were also given by Mr. George 
Opp, safety engineer, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany; Mr. J. C. Callaghan, Canada Works, 
Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton; 
Dr. R. M. Little, Chief of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, New York State Department 
of Education at Albany; Dr. C. S. Sanborn 
of Windsor; Mr. A. P. Ross, Divisional Sup- 
erintendent, Bell Telephone Company of 
Toronto; Dr. Harry Myers of Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Henry T. Myers 
of General Moltors Products Limited, Truck 
and Coach Division, Walkerville. Mr. Ross’s 
address is given on page 646 of this issue. 


Annual Report 


The annual report submitted by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager, stated that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario, un- 
like most such Acts, has a provision for 
organized accident prevention—this being 
covered by Section 114 which authorizes the 
industries to establish Safety Associations and 
the Compensation Board to make grants for 
the maintenance of such Associations. ‘There 
are twenty-four Classes of industry in Sche- 
dule 1 under compensation, with an estimated 
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payroll of over five hundred million dollars in 
1928. Of these Classes, eighteen have set up 
accident prevention Associations, and fifteen 
of those eighteen have federated in the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations. The 
fifteen classes included in our organization are 
as follows:— 


Classes 3 and 4—Woodworkers’ 
Prevention Association. 

Class 6—Ceramics and Stone Safety Asso- 
ciation. 

Classes 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11—Metal Trades 
Safety Association. 

Class 12—Chemical Industries Safety Asso- 
ciation. 

Classes 14 and 15—Food Products Safety 
Association. 

Class 16—Leather, 
Safety Association. 

Classes 17 and 18—Textile and Allied In- 
dustries Safety Association. 

Class 19—Printing Trades Accident Preven- 
tion Association. 


Accident 


Rubber and Tanners 


The work of the organization is roughly 
divided into inspection services and educational 
propaganda. The field force consists of eleven 
men including Mr. V. L. Mummery, the 
Chief Inspector. The duties of these men take 
them into thousands of plants every year for 
various purposes. Inspections are made, acci- 
dents investigated, plant safety meetings are 
held and every effort put forth to convince 
employer and employee of the need for and 
value of safety. 

“At one time, safety literature was con- 
sidered a small thing, but one of the lessons 
of the war was the uses of propaganda. And 
now, we in Canada are exchanging literature 
with good friends in the safety movement in 
the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, Holland, 
Japan and Czechoslovakia. 
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Accidents in 1928—“Through the courtesy 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board we 
receive, several times each month, accident 
reports known as ‘accident memos.’ These 
give briefly certain details on individual acci- 
dents, most of which involve a loss of seven 
days’ time or more. The memos sent to us 
relate, of course, only to the fifteen classes 
included in our membership and provide a 
most valuable check on the experience of our 
plants, for through this source our field force 
are able to go to a plant with definite know- 
ledge of accident frequency and frequency is 
a finger-post of practical worth to a safety 
man. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board—“Too 
much cannot be said of the courtesy and 
assistance of Mr. Sinclair and the Board 
generally. Your Directors have found the 
Board ready and willing at all times to give 
careful consideration to any subject brought 
before them and it is a keen pleasure to make 
this comment on the full spirit of co-operation 
existing between the Board and the Asso- 
ciations. It is not vain repetition, when I 
agaln urge upon industry the value of proper 
contact with the Compensation Board and 
the need for full and adequate reports to the 
Board so that the injured worker may be fairly 
dealt with at all times. 


“T have referred to Section 114 of the Com- 
pensation Act and how industry had by that 
Section been authorized to carry on accident 
prevention work. I now leave this thought 
with you. Industry, and I mean those classes 
organized for safety as well as those not so 
organized, must take full advantage of that 
Section of the Act or stand in danger of losing 
some of the privileges granted and thus come 
under some form of compulsion in this matter 
of accident prevention.” 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC SAFETY LEAGUE 
First Industrial Safety Conference, Montreal, May, 1929 


te Province of Quebec Safety League 

held its first industrial safety conference 
in Montreal Technical School, on May 20- 
22, over 3,600 persons attending. One hundred 
and twenty-five chief officials, superintendents 
and other key-men attended the preliminary 
luncheon at the Mount Royal Hotel, over 
which Allan IM. Mitchell, president of the 
Robert Mitchell Company Limited, presided. 
Unselfishness as a safety keynote was brought 
out by Mayor Houde in the opening address: 
the conference, he said, had gathered, “not to 


consider the trumpery problem of personal 
safety, but to look into the much bigger ques- 
tion, that of the safety of our neighbours. 
We want to instil into the minds of our work- 
ers, our executives and ourselves, the most 
heroic of all fears, that of hurting someone 
else. Our own negligence often does this.” 

The work of Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general 
secretary of the League, upon whose shoulders 
the responsibility of the conference rested 
was highly commended by chairman Mitchell 
and several of the speakers. 
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Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of the Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited, in his address, stated 
that there was being actually killed and maim- 
ed in North America industries twice as many 
men as fell in the Canadian and American 
armies in an average day of hostilities during 
the Great War. “Safety engineers tell us,” he 
said, “that if proper accident preventive work 
were. done, about 18,000 of the 25,000 killed 
annually might still be living; 375,000 of the 
half-million injured might go unharmed, and 
$75,000,000 of the billion dollar loss through 
industrial accidents might be saved and put to 
productive purposes.....The terrible record 
of the past can only be corrected through a 
‘process of education.” 


Mr. Dawson went on to show figures for a 
textile plant in which the number of accidents 
and days lost in 1922 had been reduced from 
48 and 1084 to 7 and 196 through a safety 
campaign, and emphasized the fact that as 
a purely business proposition the work con- 
nected with accident prevention more than 
justified itself. “Accidents on the basis of a 
labour turnover enter into and increase the 
cost of production. New men are less efficient 
and cause the loss of time, spoilage of ma- 
terial and extra wear and tear on equipment. 
In short, accidents slow up industrial produc- 
tion all around.” 

Mr. John Cuthbert, safety engineer of the 
Canada Cement Company, quoted some figures 
obtained as a result of a nation-wide cam- 
paign of 160 plants, employing 40,000 men for 
a June No-Accident month. This campaign 
started in 1926, and the number of accidents 
were reduced from 204 in that year to 48 in 
1928, the days lost falling from 2221 to 913 
for the month. 


Foremen’s Convention 


At the Foremen’s convention 1,200 persons 
attended the first evening meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. D. Timmerman, of 
the Steel Company of Canada, Mayor Houde 
in his opening address stressed the respon- 
sibility of the foreman for the safety of those 
under his care, morally at least, and the few 
foremen that realize this responsibility fully. 

“There are six laws that every foreman 
should observe” said R. B. Morley, general 
manager, Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations of Ontario. “He must see to it that 
his department is clean and orderly, and that 
the workmen under his care are provided with 
proper equipment, the proper materials, the 
proper instruction, the proper supervision and 
the proper pay. The foreman is the key-man 
of industry. He must be fair, must not waste 
his anger, and above all never show discourage- 
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ment. Special care must be paid to the new 
man as many accidents are traced to him.” 

A large feature of the evening’s programme 
were the motion pictures, “Safety Always,” 
“Paying the Price,” and “Gaming with Death”, 
which dealt with actualities and served to 
bring greater realization of the movement 
more forcibly to the foremen. 

Mr. Henri Rolland, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Quebec Divis- 
lon, on the second evening welcomed a record 
attendance of 1,300 who heard a series of ad- 
dresses in French. Mr. E. C. Holmes, director 
of Public Relations, Southern Canada Power, 
and Dr. Damase Généreux, spoke of the sin- 
cerity in safety campaigns and of their his- 
tory and records. Speaking of the respon- 
sibility of foremen towards their employees 
and of the employees towards the foremen, 
the Rev. J. C. Beaudin said that foremen are 
at the same time employers and employees, 
and as such they bear the responsibilities of 
the former and the obligations of the latter; 
the success of the enterprise therefore rests 
largely upon their shoulders. 

Mr. Howard Gates, Employers’ Liability, 
Boston, dealt with the campaigns conducted 
by the textile mills of Massachusetts and de- 
scribed the causes of accidents and preventive 
measures taken. He summed up with the 
statement that “of the mills where safety work 
has been taken seriously, at least 25 per cent 
have established records of having no compen- 
sable cases for nine months of the year and the 
remaining 75 per cent have gone from 3 to 6 


months out of the year with a clean record. 


One mill has now gone over 700 consecutive 
days without a loss time accident, another 
390 days and another with 1,200 employees 
300 days.” 

The three days session closed with an 
attendance of 1,000 at a bilingual sitting 
sponsored by Mr. W. S. Fallis, president of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada 
and under the chairmanship of J. N. Doyle 
of the Dominion Bridge Company and Hon. J. 
Alfred Leduc. Mr. A. G. Shakespeare, chair- 
man of the First Aid Committee, stressed the 
need for safety in the home, saying that fifty 
per cent of the accidents in the province occur 
in the home. Mr. A. Poitras, also of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, spoke of the 
proper ways of resuscitation on those as- 
phyxiated by gas fumes, smoke and electri- 
city. Mr. Florant Faille, of Parke, Davis and 
Company, chairman of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Hygiene, announced that a campaign 
for the promotion of hygiene in manufacturing 
plants of the province would be launched 
shortly. “Sickness,” he said, “was often the 
indirect cause of accidents among employees.” 
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Mr. E. D. Timmerman, in the name of the 
directors of the Safety League, presented Mr. 
Arthur Gaboury with the first ticket issued 
for these conferences, framed in a solid silver 
mounting, as a token of gratitude for the 
excellent safety work he had achieved. Each 


speaker commented on the enthusiasm showed 
in the conference, the excellent attendance and 
the manner in which the Province of Quebec 
Safety League was conducted, all due to the 
untiring efforts of the general secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Gaboury. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Engineers in Drocourt Train Disaster 
Acquitted 
OLLOWING the disaster which occurred 
on the Canadian National Railways, 
Parry Sound, Ontario, on March 20, when 
train No. 3, collided with another train after 
running past the appointed meeting place at 
Drocourt, a charge of manslaughter and 
criminal negligence was brought against the 
engine driver, the fireman and the brakeman 
of train No. 3. This accident, by which 
seven members of the train crews and five 
passengers were killed, was noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazertTs, page 555. The 
case was heard before Mr. Justice Raney and 
a jury at Parry Sound. The verdict of the 
jury acquitted the engineer on both charges, 
at the same time recommending that block 
signals be installed at all stations where there 
are no operators, and that trains should not 
be ordered to meet at stations where there 
are neither block signals nor operators. 

Mr. Justice Raney instructed the jury to 
ignore the more serious charge of man- 
slaughter and to concentrate on the lesser one 
of criminal negligence or causing grievous 
bodily harm through neglect of duty. He 
also told them he felt it was not a case for a 
jail penalty and announced he had no inten- 
tion of sending the engineer to prison. The 
question was, he continued, “ did the accused 
man take reasonable precautions to avoid 
danger to human life?” 

“T would not like to think”, said Judge 
Raney, “that an engineer would be justified 
in running a lame engine which required so 
much attention as to imperil the lives of 
passengers. The engineer could have mn it 
into a siding, spent the necessary time to 
correct the engine into a workable condition, 
and then proceeded. He might then have re- 
ported the cause of the delay and the officials 
could investigate who was responsible for the 
faulty engine going on the road. Somebody 
was responsible for this disaster. You are not 
asked to place the responsibility on the en- 
gineer entirely. You could not honourably 
do so. But you must determine if he was 
partially responsible, regardless of the fact 
that some one else may also have been re- 
sponsible.” 


Duties of a Factory Inspector 


Mr. James H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minis- 
ster of Labour of Ontario, in the course of an 
address delivered before the association of 
Governmental Officials in Industry of the 
United States and Canada, at its convention 
at New Orleans last year, outlined some of 
the important duties of a modern factory 
inspector (The proceedings at this conven- 
tion have been published recently in book 
form). Mr. Ballantyne emphasized the fact 
that factory legislation operates continuously 
for the benefit of all workers. 

“Tt ought to be better understood”, he said, 
“that compensation laws, minimum wage laws, 
and similar forms of beneficial labour legis- 
lation, while general in their application, only 
cover and protect a proportion of industrial 
workers at any given time. In other words 
it is the actual beneficiaries under such laws 
that enjoy and are afforded their protective 
features. Factory acts at any given time 
cover all employees included within the scope 
of the respective acts, and benefits that accrue 
through the administration of factory acts are 
distributed equitably over each and every 
employee.. ..Laws which determine the 
fundamental rights and duties of master and 
servant or employer and employee in the 
labour contract, such as acts respecting wages, 
mechanics’ liens, employers’ liability, etc., are 
enforced only when a private individual 
brings a case to court, but factory legislation, 
as represented by the factory, shop, and office 
buildings act of Ontario, is that part of labour 
law which requires officials for continuous 
inspection or enforcement.” 

Describing the work of factory inspectors 
Mr. Ballantyne said: “In the administration of 
a factory act or any similar industrial code 
several responsibilities develop on the in- 
spectorate staff. The term ‘inspection’ is used 
to cover a multitude of activities. One re- 
sponsibility is the inspection of machinery used 
directly in the processes of manufacture, that 
is, the productive or physical equipment, in- 
cluding prime movers impelled by steam, 
electricity, gas, oil; or water. Auxiliary 
physical equipment such as elevators, cranes, 
hoists, ladders, etc., have also to be inspected. 
Special physical equipment such as machinery 
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for removing dust, fumes, gases, vapours, metal 
particles, etc., are included in this inspection 
responsibility. Safety of operation without 
impairing efficency of production of all such 
machinery and appliances is the objective 
aimed at by the inspector and to reach this 
objective the inspector must keep himself or 
herself fully informed on all the latest scientific 
and technical developments bearing on this 
phase of inspection work.. .. ..Another phase 
of inspection service involves the comfort and 
convenience of workers in industry. It is 
necessary to have proper sanitary conveniences, 
wash rooms, lockers, chairs, etc., and to en- 
force observance of sanitation requirements as 
distinguished from safety requirements re- 
quires different methods. 

“An inspection responsibility quite distinct 
from the preceding one is the enforcement of 
that part of the law which governs employ- 
ment and hours of employment of women 
and minors in industry. In the province of 
Ontario it is the duty of the factory in- 
spector to see that no youth, young girl, or 
woman is employed for a greater number of 
hours than those prescribed by statute, and 
it is also his duty to see that no child 14 
years of age or under is employed in industry. 
It is the duty of the imspector also to see 
that no young person between the ages of 
14 and 16 is employed in industry without 
an exemption permit from school attendance 
having been issued by the educational author- 
ity in the province. Investigation bearing 
upon the minimum wage law as affecting 
female workers in a factory is part of the 
responsibility exercised by the factory in- 
spector. 

“Tt is becoming more and more recognized.” 
Mr. Ballantyne continued, “that some diseases 
attack workers in the course of their employ- 
ment in certain industrial occupations. Some 
of these occupational diseases are fairly well 
known. Recently an Act was passed in the 
province of Ontario whereby all miners will 
be medically examined prior to their employ- 
ment in mines and thereafter be examined 
once in each calendar year. This is being 
done with a view to the prevention and con- 
trol -of an occupational disease known as 
‘silicosis.’ ” 

Reference was also made in the address 
to the work devolving upon the inspectors in 
connection with the Ontario regulations for 
the protection of persons working in com- 
pressed air. 

Referring to the safety work carried on by 
the employers the Deputy Minister said: “Hm- 
ployers with a legitimate desire to reduce the 
amount of compensation premiums payable 
by them, employ a staff of safety engineers, 
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who are extremely efficient in their special 
lme of work. It must not be overlooked, 
however, especially by the State inspector, that 
the recommendations of such safety engineers 
are invariably based on uninterrupted rapidity 
of production to a much greater extent than 
positive safety of operation.” 


Accidents in Canada in connection with 
Explosives 


The annual report of the Explosives Division 
of the Department of Mines of Canada for the 
calendar year 1928 describes the work of the 
department in connection with the manufac- 
ture and importation of explosives. There are 
in ‘Canada four licensed factories for blasting 
explosives; one for the manufacture of ammu- 
nition, detonators, etc.; one for safety fuse; 
one for fulminate of mercury; and five for 
fireworks. The total number of magazines in 
Canada at the close of the year was 288. The 
report states that inspectors of the Division 
made 32 visits of inspection to factories, and 
7 additional visits were made to fireworks fac- 
tories by deputy inspectors of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. The conditions found 
were satisfactory. No irregularity, other than 
of a minor character, promptly rectified, came 
to notice. 

In the larger factories the system in vogue 
during the last few years of keeping records 
of time lost through accidents, and the healithy 
rivalry induced between factories, or sections 
of factories, in aspiring towards freedom from 
accidents, has unquestionably gone far in incul- 
cating employees with an appreciation of the 
possible causes of accidents, and in developing 
that care in work, which is instinctive, and in 
no way delays operation. ‘“ Animated by this 
spirit, operatives regard rules and regulations 
not as bugbears, but as the sign posts they 
truly are on the road to safety.” 

Only one of the accidents which took place 
in explosives factories during the year had 
serious consequences, one employee being 
killed. Each of the two others, caused injuries 
of a minor character to an employee, involving 
only short absence from duty. 

The fatal accident occurred at Beloil on 
Saturday, January 23, while a catch box for 
wash water from a nitro-glycerine neutralizing 
house was being cleaned out. The operator 
was instantly killed by the explosion. An 
analysis is given of the various accidents dur- 
ing the year, the causes being carefully ascer- 
tained with a view to their removal. Proceed- 
ings were taken in twelve cases for violation of 
the regulations. 

Examination of the fatalities, under the head- 
ings of “ Mines and Quarries,” “ Elsewhere ” 
and “ Various,” offers a fair basis of compari- 
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son, and may with advantage be tabulated. 
The figures given under the heading “ Various ” 
refer mainly to fatalities arising from playing 
with explosives. 


FATALITIES WITH EXPLOSIVES 





In use 
Year Mines Various Total 

and Else- 

quarries | where 
OOS RR ae, a Dae 11 29 6 46 
D024 aes at now 15 17 7 39 
1O250e. Coe et oe 19 23 12 54 
O26 as Se hea ayes vis 17 26 4 47 
NO oT oe en stihee 12 25 7 44 
Average 5 years 14:8 24 7-2 48 
OOS arta sie natee ce ele 26 31 7 64 


The consumption of explosives is practically 
the same as the production, which has in- 
creased steadily during the years under review, 
and for 1928 was 35 per cent greater than the 
average of the preceding five years. The fatali- 
ties for 1928 are in the same proportion but 
are still high in comparison with those for 
1927, and, viewed generally, the fact that the 
frequency of fatalities in the use of explosives 
shows no sign of decrease is a distinctly un- 
satisfactory feature. The figures for mines and 
quarries show a greater percentage increase, 
but this is coincident with notable develop- 
ments in the mining industry. 

Another factor to be considered is that a 
greater quantity of explosives is used in mines 
and quarries than elsewhere. A fairly close 
estimate has been made of the distribution of 
explosives during the year and, comparing this 
with the fatalities in use, it is found that one 
life has been lost in mines and quarries for 
each one and one-quarter million pounds of 
explosives used, and, elsewhere, one for each 
three-quarter million pounds. 

Attention has been directed repeatedly to the 
frequency of accidents arising from playing 
with explosives, in particular with detonators. 


Health and Housing 


The Social Service Council of Canada de- 
fines bad housing as being any condition of 
housing which tends to impair the physical or 
mental health of the tenants or the community. 
To be more specific, it may be said that hous- 
ing evils are found in dark rooms, alcove 
rooms, rooms with no cross ventilation, cellar 
dwellings, room and land overcrowding, air 
and light shafts, inadequate water supplies, 
dark halls, stairways and water-closets, lack 
of food safes, outside privies, filthy lanes, 
yards and courts, and improper methods for 
disposal of refuse. The housing problem 


became serious in the big Canadian cities for 
the same reason as in the older countries— 
the rapid increase in population followng 
industrial development. In addition, there 
was and is the immigration that is going on 
with greater or lesser degree of intensity. 

It is to be hoped that in this new country, 
with so small a relative population and so 
great an area of territory, there will never 
arise, on so large a scale, the housing evils 
that mark and disgrace many of the older 
cities. And yet, if action is not taken in the 
near furture, the housing sores already exist- 
ing are bound to become aggravated and to 
extend. Where housing conditions are bad, 
there are: 1. A lessened expectation of life; 
2. An increased general death rate, especially 
from tuberculosis, measles, whooping cough and 
diphtheria; 3. An increased infantile mor- 
tality rate; 4. An increased incidence of and 
death-rate from rickets; 5. An increased inci- 
dence of anaemia. and rheumatism; 6. An in- 
creased incidence of all the common com- 
municable diseases; 7. An increased general 
deterioration in the health of the people lead- 
ing to debility and poor physique. 

The Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and Gen- 
eral Health League conducted a survey, in 
1927, in connection with their tuberculosis 
field service. An analysis of this survey, em- 
bracing 737 cases and 497 families, shows: 1. 
that 63 per cent of the cases had not a separate 
room; 2. that 50 per cent had not a separate 
bed; 3. that 19 per cent occupied a room im- 
properly lighted and ventilated; 4. that 25 
per cent of the homes were not clean, 32 per 
cent had not a bath and 65 per cent, had not 
a wash-basin; 5. that in 37 per cent of all 
cases, there had been one or more previous 
cases. 


Plans for Medical Service for Employees 


The National Metal Trades Association 
(U.S.A.) reached the following conclusions 
after a study of the medical service rendered 
in the shops of its members. 


1. The operation of a plan for emiployee 
medical service is desirable from an economic 
as well as a social standpoint. 


2. Employee medical service is invalu- 
able in plants where accidents or absenteeism 
is high or where group insurance policies of 
Employee Benefit Plans or Relief Associations 
are in operation. Such service is not only a 
direct contribution to the well being of the 
individual employee, but also will probably 
tend to lessen demands for state legislation in 
favour of compulsory health insurance and 
similar measures, which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, should be discouraged. 
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3. The physical examination by a physician 
of all new employees, and sometimes of old 
employees, should be included as a part of any 
program of employee medical service. Periodic 
examination of major executives is especially 
important. 


4. The careful selection of medical per- 
sonnel is of paramount importance. Properly 
qualified and well-paid doctors or nurses wil 
not only operate the medical department 
successfully, but will create tremendously 
valuable by-products of employee goodwill, 
confidence, and understanding. Indeed, the 
carefully selected physician will have many 
of the attributes of a Personnel Manager, and 
in some large and medium sized plants will 
probably fill that position admirably. 


5. Small plants would, in many cases, be 
well advised to organize themselves in groups, 
so that each may enjoy the services of a physi- 
clan and nurse, even though it be on a “ part 
time basis.” 


The Foreman’s Place in Safety Work 


Mr. T. R. Deacon, in his recent address as 
president of the Employers’ Association of 
Manitoba, said that “accident prevention is 
really a part of good management and super- 
vision in plants. The old-time hard-boiled 
foreman is a thing of the past.’ To-day, the 
successful, progressive foreman is an_ ex- 
ponent of the new theory of management and 
of the new science of leadership. I repeat, 
therefore, that accident prevention is an 
essential part of good management, and I 
am equally certain that neither accident pre- 
vention or any of these fine things can be 
achieved without foreman responsibility and 
foreman ability to manage men. The question 
that drives straight and strong to the heart 
of the safety problem is, ‘How can the manage- 
ment get and keep the interest and co-oper- 
ation of the employee in preventing acci- 
dents?’ The answer is, “Through the foreman, 
backed up and aided by the management, 
working councils or safety committees inside 
the plant.’ 

“The number of incidents classified as acci- 
dents last year is cause for great concern 
on the part of employers. I hope the $10,- 
000 in the government estimates (?.e. in 
Manitoba) for industrial and public safety 
work will improve the situation. The Em- 
ployers’ Association members are directly 
interested, both from the human and financial 
aspect. Unless something can be done in 
Manitoba to prevent the increasing number 
of accidents, the assessment rates under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will become a 
burden that will be hard to carry.” 


Safety Studies by International Labour 
Labour Office 


Under the title “Hydro-Extractors: Their 
Safe Construction and Equipment”, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has just published in 
its Studies and Reports the second of a series 
of monographs on special problems of acci- 
dent prevention. These studies are the out- 
come of co-operation between the Safety Ser- 
vice of the Office and an international corres- 
pondence committee of experts on the pre- 
vention of accidents. Canada is represented 
on this committee by Mr. R. B. Morley, 
general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario; and Great 
Britain by Sir Gerald Bellhouse, chief in- 
spector of factories. The Committee advises 
the Office on the choice of the problems to be 
dealt with in the monographs, and also pro- 
poses the experts—who need not necessarily 
be members of the Committee—for the various 
subjects. The expert draws up the plan on 
which his monograph will be based, and the 
plan is sent to all the members of the com- 
mittee, who are at the same time requested 
to make any proposal for amending or com- 
pleting it which they may think desirable, 
and to procure the material available in their 
country on the subject. This material is then 
sifted by the Safety Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and completed where 
necessary. The first report in this series dealt 
with “Safety in the use of chains.” Reports 
are in preparation on the following subjects: 
Protective devices for presses: The prevention 
of accidents in the manufacture and use of 
celluloid, including cinematograph films. Pro- 
tective devices for wood-working machines. 
The Prevention of Accidents in the manu- 
facture and use of acetylene. 





In a paper in a recent issue of the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, describing the trends of de- 
velopment in woods operations, Professor R. C. 
Bryant of Yale Forestry School states that 
piece work as a substitute for the day wage has 
been favourably accepted in many forms of in- 
dustry including logging. It is by no means a 
new idea in forest work, because it was in use 
in Australia more than a century ago. It is not 
applicable to all classes of labour on a logging 
operation, because there are some jobs which 
are not functions of a given unit of output. 
However, felling, log-making, road cutting, 
heavy grading work, skidding, loading, and 
hauling have all proved adaptable to this form 
of payment, and if the piece rate has been 
justly determined and applied, both the em- 
ployee and the employer gain. 
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SAFETY WORK OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Address delivered by A. P. Ross, Divisional Superintendent, Toronto, before Annual Safety 
Convention of Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, Windsor, Friday 


morning, 8rd May, 1929. 


RGANIZED effort, having as its objective 
the elimination of accidents to employ- 
ees engaged in the Telephone industry, was in- 
troduced into our company about the begin- 
ning of the year 1922. Prior to this time, 
while safety had been recognized as an im- 
portant factor in the prosecution of our work, 
it had been followed up in a more or less per- 
functory way. Previous to the outbreak of the 
War, and during the period of the War itself, 
the growth of our company had proceeded with 
a fairly steady upward trend and the increase 
in staff followed along the same lines. Under 
such conditions the percentage of the older and 
skilled employee was necessarily much greater 
than that. of the new and less skilled employee. 
The training of the new employee was usually 
carried out in the field and his education in 
safety methods, as well as in the technique of 
his job, was largely in the hands of his direct 
supervisor and these older employees. The 
result of this was that we were doing some sort 
of a job along the lines of Accident Prevention 
without any very definite organization. 

Following the close of the War the Tele- 
phone Company faced a vastly different situa- 
tion. The days of normal telephone expansion, 
as we had known it, disappeared, and we were 
plunged into a state of activity far beyond 
the anticipation of anyone connected with the 
industry. There was an ever increasing influx 
of new employees, while at the same time there 
was an equally pressing demand for employees 
capable of moving up into supervisory posi- 
tions. It was quickly recognized that if we 
were to keep pace with developments that a 
radical departure from all previous training 
methods was necessary. Intensive training be- 
came the order of the day. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada is 
divided into five operating divisions. Two of 
these, the cities of Montreal and Toronto, are 
known as Metropolitan Divisions. The balance 
of the company’s territory is divided into the 
Kastern Division, with headquarters in Mont- 
real, the Central Division, with headquarters 
in Toronto, and the Western Division with 
headquarters at London. The General Plant 
Manager, as operating head of all the Plant 
activities in the five divisions, is located, with 
his staff, in Montreal. The organization of the 
divisions and of the general office is carried 
along on parallel lines and one of the major 
departments in our organization is that of Em- 
ployment and safety. The telephone growth 


which followed the War was largely in urban 
territories, with rural and toll line development 
being more or less stabilized. The immediate 
result was a particularly large increase in staff 
in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. At 
the present time, under the stimulus of greatly 
increased toll activities, an equally rapid 
growth is taking place in the forces of the 
other three divisions. Over the entire com- 
pany, plant forces increased from 2,750 people 
in 1922 to 5,500 at the close of 1928. Exactly 
100 per cent increase in seven years. If we 
add to this the nominal labour turnover for this 
period, we can have some idea of the total 
number of people passing through our plant 
organization in that time. 


During this period lost time accidents in the 
Plant Department were reduced from 45 per 
thousand employees in 1922 to just under 20 
per thousand in the past year 1928. At the 
beginning of our training campaign we perhaps 
were inclined, through necessity, to concentrate 
on mechanical efficiency first, and our educa- 
tion in safety methods was more or less 
sketchy. We endeavoured to introduce the 
spirit of competition for good safety results 
as between divisions and districts, and the 
smaller areas, as well as between various voca- 
tional groups. A definite four years schedule 
of awards fior the group supervisor was set 
up. For the first non accident year the super- 
visor In active charge of workmen was awarded 
a bronze lapel button. At the completion of 
the second non accident year the bronze button 
was replaced by a gold button. At the end 
of a third consecutive non accident year an 
award of an individual pocket book was made. 
Four non accident years earned for the super- 
visor a small silver cup suitably engraved. In 
addition to the individual awards each year 
banners were allotted to the different sections 
and groups, on which space was provided 
whereon the record of each month could be 
shown. 

This program undoubtedly produced results, 
but at the end of the four years we realized the 
necessity of even more intensive endeavour if 
we were to satisfactorily cope with the acci- 
dent situation. It was the feeling of everyone, 
both employees and management, that the 
matter of safety was a major problem and 
should be dealt with as such. Headed by the 
general employment and safety supervisor, 
reporting to the general plant manager, a 
definite safety organization came into being, 
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and instruction in safety became a headliner 
in all training activities. With the whole 
hearted support of the entire organization we 
now attack this problem in the view point of 
—“ There is no Substitute for Safety.” 


Safety Organization 


The general responsibilities of our safety 
onganization may be briefly summarized 
here :— 

(a) Responsibility for the successful carry- 
ing out of the safety program. 

(b) The inclusion of definite safety instruc- 
tions in all training courses whether for em- 
ployees or supervisors. In these courses we 
give much time to the education of the fore- 
men and workmen in safe handling and plan- 
ning of work. 

(c) The issuing of field educational literature 
beginning with a hand \book on safety methods 
compiled jointly by the management and em- 
ployees. A feature at the present time is the 
sending out from our general office a Monday 
Morning Safety Talk which is distributed to 
every employee, and frequently based on sug- 
gestions contributed by the employees. 

(d) The observation of working practices 
with discussion and explanation of the safety 
features Involved. 

(e) Inspection of tools and equipment from 
a safety standpoint. 

(f) Supervision and analysis of accident re- 
ports and investigation of all accidents for the 
discovery of the basic cause. 

(g) Supervision of the prompt reporting of 
dangerous plant conditions and setting up the 
proper methods of overcoming these conditions. 

(h) Organizing and carrying on adequate 
First Aid training with which is allied the duty 
of initiating competition in the various divi- 
sions between First Aid teams. 

(2) Making the question of accident preven- 
tion a live topic at all joint conference meet- 
ings between employees and management. 

In addition to our responsibilities towards 
the employee with regard to safety training, 
there is also our responsibility to the public 
in the safe operation of our motor vehicle fleet, 
which at the present time is one of the largest 
in the country. In addition to the “ Govern- 
ment Permit,’ which all drivers must carry, 
our drivers also undergo an inspection by the 
chief vehicle supervisor in the division, who 
issues to them a certificate attesting the fact 
that the driver is a safe and responsible man. 
In the development of a safety organization, 
our company has not perhaps proceeded as far 
as other operating companies, but we are on 
our way. In the three divisions outside of the 
Metropolitan areas where the rapid expansion 
of toll program is now the major activity, 


safety supervisors are being added to the staff 
of the division employment supervisor. These 
men will visit the construction forces scattered 
throughout the territory and supervise and 
stimulate active safety training. In the Metro- 
politan divisions there is a safety supervisor 
on the staff of the employment supervisor, 
but as work and staff in these divisions is con- 
centrated in a relatively small area, we are 
proceeding, generally, along the lines of mak- 
ing every foreman a safety supervisor. As a 
sample of an intensive safety organization I 
might mention a typical layout of the general 
plant manager’s area in another operating com- 
pany. In this territory there are 21 people 
classed as safety supervisors. 

For a period of 8 years there has been 100 
per cent growth in the company’s plant in 
Toronto, with a corresponding increase in staff. 
After 40 years of operation in the city of 
Toronto, there were 100,000 working tele- 
phones. Before the end of this present year, 
or covering a period of 8 years, this number 
will have reached 200,000. For this same 8 
year period plant forces in Toronto increased 
from 560 to approximately 1,300 people. In the 
face of this rapid growth, however, we have 
materially jmproved our performance in Acci- 
dent Prevention. In 1922 we had 3°75 acci- 
dents per 100 employees. For the year 1928, 
the figure was -60. The years 1925 and 1926 
showed even better results than last year. 
We have recently completed a period of 155 
days without a lost time accident and so far 
have had but one in the current year. 


Safety Education 


Education of the new employee begins with 
his emgagement, when he is placed for two 
weeks in our plant school, under skilled in- 
structors who are practical telephone men. 
Here he is given elementary ‘training in his job 
under these subject—(a) Technical training; 
(6b) General knowledge of company’s policy; 
(c) Safety methods. In teaching safety 
methods the employee is first given instruction 
with our Safety Code Book as a manual. As 
he proceeds in the course of practical work 
assigned to him in the school, the lessons 
of the Code Book are applied as he goes 
along. During the course he is also given 
some simple lessons in First Aid and’ before 
leaving the school,’ as part of his final ex- 
amination, he is called upon to show that he 
has grasped the principles of safety as outlined 
to him. When he goes out on the job he is 
given his pocket “Safety Token” and his fore- 
man continues his education. Each Monday 
morning, when the weekly Safety Talk is 
issued, it is the foreman’s duty to discuss the 
message with his group and see that it is 
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thoroughly understood. The new employee’s 
training course covers a period of two years, 
during which time he is under the close obser- 
vation of his immediate foreman, and is also 
returned to the plant school at periodical in- 
tervals for further instruction when safety is 
again made a feature of the course. 

During this time he is induced to enter one 
of our First Aid classes, which are carried on 
during the winter months. The Toronto staff 
to-day are 100 per cent First Aiders, and 50 
per cent of the staff have taken more than one 
course 'In the practice of First Aid. We con- 
sider that a knowledge of First Aid is an 
essential factor in Accident Prevention as it 
brings home clearly to the employee the fact 
that an accident is a personal painful busi- 
ness, as well as an economic waste. A know- 
ledge of First Aid also enables our employees 
who are scattered throughout the city to ren- 
der valuable assistance in emergency to the 
public. Many fine tributes to the work of 
this kind reach us from time to time. Through 
the medium of a small monthly publication 
issued in the Toronto Division, which reaches 
every employee, we endeavour to keep alive 
interest in safety. By this means we keep 
the Division performance constantly before 
the employee and endeavour to build up and 
hold a definite safety morale throughout the 
gang. This publication reaches the employee’s 
home and carries the message directly into his 
family life. 


Investigation of Accidents 


At all Joint Conference Committee meet- 
ings between the representatives of the various 
groups and management, discussion is always 
introduced on the topic of safety and the 
performance of the Division in this respect. 
All accidents, whether involving loss of time 
or classed as “no lost time acidents”, are in- 
vestigated by a committee drawn from fellow 
workers of the employee and management 
representatives. This committee endeavours 
to bring out all facts connected with the 
accident with a view of preventing future 
repetitions. The findings of the committee 
are published in our monthly organ and in this 
manner reach all employees. The committee 
deals only with the basic cause of the accident 
and is not concerned with any disciplinary 
action which may be necessary, this being the 
function of management. 


Training Supervisors 


With the supervisory Staff, Safety education 
is a continuous performance. We are oper- 
ating a Foreman’s Training Conference in 
groups of not more than twelve people, under 
the direction of a trained leader. The confer- 
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ence lasts for two weeks and all supervisors 
must attend. These conferences are designed 
for the specific purpose of development of 
leadership qualities. In all the subjects dis- 
cussed the application of Safety is a leading 
topic. In Toronto during the fall and winter 
months, monthly meetings of all supervisors 
are held and at these meetings accident pre- 
vention and safety methods are always a head 
line subject. Weekly meetings are held with 
all department heads and the status of our 
safety program is discussed. This group is 
also in receipt of all general office summaries 
and details regarding accidents throughout the 
entire company. The results of these studies 
and analysis of accidents are passed down: the 
line of organization to all supervisors. A 
safe job requires a safe plant, and a routine 
has been set up for the reporting of all 
hazardous plant conditions. It is the manage- 
ment’s duty to see that recommendations look- 
ing towards the elimination of hazards are 
given attention promptly. The engineers 
charged with the design of the plant, therefore, 
become deeply involved in this question and a 
new plant must be designed as a safe plant 
in order that we may hold the confidence of 
the employee and prove to them that we 
are working with them to the same common 
end. 

A recent survey on the origin of accidents, 
issued by the Travellers’ Insurance Company 
of Hartford, established that 98 per cent of 
all accidents are preventable. If this be 
correct and there appears no good reason for 
questioning it, we have a long hard road 
ahead of us all, if we are to eliminate this 98 
per cent. Any ideas which we have set forth in 
this paper can only be looked upon as a 
means to an end, and that is, to create in the 
mind of every employee a “safety conscious- 
ness.” This may be defined as a sub-con- 
scious mental attitude which precedes every 
operation with “Stop: am I doing this in a 
safe way?” 





The City Council of Edmonton, Alberta, is 
reported to be preparing a bylaw providing for 
the licensing of master painters in the city. 
The Master Painters’ Association is support- 
ing the movement, and asks further that pro- 
vision should be made in the bylaw for re- 
quiring master painters to report to the health 
department all buildings and dwellings which 
they found to be in an unsanitary or verminous 
condition and also draw the attention of the 
proper authorities to fire hazards. It was 
also urged that this bylaw would prevent un- 
fair competition by fly-by-night painters who 
did not pay workmen’s compensation, business 
tax ete., 
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STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Employees’ Pension and Benefit Plans 


HE Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
established on December 1, 1928, an em- 
ployees benefit plan, supplementing the firm’s 
pension plan, which has been in operation 
since January 1, 1920. 


Benefit Plan 


The objects of the new plan are to provide: 
(1) death benefits, payable to widows and de- 
pendents; (2) total and permanent disability 
benefits; (3) sickness benefits to provide em- 
ployees with a certain income when sick, or 
when disabled by an accident that is not 
covered by the terms of any Workmen’s 
Compensation law; (4) medical benefits to 
provide employees with medical attendance 
when sick, and under certain conditions to 
pay hospital charges, specialists’ fees, etc. All 
employees who have been continuously in the 
employ of the company for one year after De- 
cember 1, 1927, are eligible for membership. 
The membership is divided into four classes as 
follows:— 

Class A consisting of members 18 years of 
age and over who are pald wages at an hourly 
or plece-work rate; Class B members 18 years 
of age and over, paid a monthly or semi- 
monthly salary, as straight time employees, 
whether engaged in the works or in the offices 
of the company; Class C members under 18 
years of age, who are paid wages on an hourly 
or piece-work rate; Class D members under 
18 years of age on a monthly or semi-monthly 
salary as straight time employees, whether 
engaged in the works or in the offices of the 
company. 

Benefits are the same in all groups with the 
exception that sick benefits are not applicable 
to classes B and D. Contributions to the bene- 
fit plan are made by the employee members 
and the company. The employees contribu- 
tions range from 70 cents per month for 
Classes A and B, to 35 cents per month for 
Classes C and D, these amounts being de- 
ducted from the wages or salary. The fact 
that a participant may be drawing disability 
benefits under the plan does not relieve him 
from payment of contributions during sick 
disability. The company administers the plan, 
and with the exception of these nominal con- 
tributions pay all expenses of operation and 
benefits as outlined below. 

The death benefit is extended to those who 
become pensioners of the company under its 
Pension Scheme after December 1, 1928, with- 
out payment on the part of the pensioners. 


Amount of Benefits—In case of death, the 
sum of $500 is paid to the beneficiaries of the 
deceased employee. In event of a member 
becoming totally and permanently disabled 
before the age of sixty years, he will receive 
benefits at the rate of $25 per month up to 
the amount of $500 in lieu of death benefit. 
If the member recovers from such disability 
before the full amount has been paid on ac- 
count of his disability, the amount remaining 
will be continued as a death benefit. If the 
member should die before the full amount has 
been paid in this manner, the amount remain- 
ing will be paid in a lump sum to his bene- 
ficlary. 

Sickness benefits are paid at the rate of $10 
per week for Class A, and $5 per week for 
Class C employees for a period not longer 
than thirteen weeks for any one sickness dur- 
ing any consecutive twelve months and no 
payments are made for the first seven days of 
sickness. 

Classes B and D are paid salary or wages 
for a period not longer than thirteen weeks 
(including the first seven days) for any one 
sickness during any consecutive twelve months. 
Sickness benefits will not be paid in dental 
cases. 

Members are entitled to medical attendance 
for a period not longer than 14 weeks from 
date of disablement by a qualified practitioner 
appointed by the company. 

When so recommended by the medical offi- 
cer, members are entitled to hospital benefits 
for a period of three weeks for any one sick- 
ness during a period of twelve months. On 
recommendation of the medical officer the 
member shall be entitled to receive payments 
or the attention of a specialist according to a 
cost schedule. Medical attendance does not 
include the attention of a dentist. No bene- 
fits are payable when disability is due to in- 
toxication or misconduct. 

It is stipulated that members shall not be 
entitled to benefit if they decline to permit the 
medical officer to make, or have made by any 
other physician, such examination as he may 
deem necessary to ascertain their condition 
when claiming disability. Disabled members 
must take proper care of themselves and have 
proper treatment. Benefits will be discon- 
tinued to members who refuse or neglect to 
follow the recommendations of the medical 
officer. 

Termination of Membership—Membership 
terminates automatically and contemporan- 
eously with employment. The time when the 
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termination of a member’s employment or 
membership takes effect is the time when he 
ceases work or the duties incidental to his 
employment. 

Neither the creation of the Plan nor any act 
in connection therewith at any time, either 
by the Trustee or the Company’s officers or 
employees, is to affect the terms of employ- 
ment of any employee. All employees remain 
subject to discharge as always, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if the plan 
had never been created. 


Pension Plan 

The object of the pension pian is to afford 
facilities for retiring and paying pensions to 
employees of the company, who, by long and 
faithful service, have earned an _ honorable 
retirement. For carrying out the plan, the 
board of directors are empowered to appro- 
priate such sums of money as are necessary, 
and no contributions to the fund are required 
from employees. 

Those eligible for pension include both male 
and female employees whose term of employ- 
ment has been continuous for 25 years or 
more. Continuous employment is defined us 
meaning service with the company continu- 
ously without a break of any kind, except on 
leave of absence, sickness, injury or necessary 
temporary lay-off on account of reduction of 


force or for any other reason, all such cases 
to be subject to the discretion of the Board, 
and such absence may at the discretion of the 
pension committee be deducted in computing 
the length of service. In any other case, if 
a person is re-employed after such a, break in 
the continuity of his service, for the purpose 
of this pension plan he is considered as a new 
employee. The retiring age limit is 65 years 
for male employees and 55 years for female 
employees. 

Provision is made for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, after 10 years service in the 
event of an employee becoming disabled in 
the performance of his regular duties so as to 
preclude resuming work. 

The amount of pension is determined by 
multiplying an amount equal to one per cent 
of an employee’s average wage during the last 
10 years of service by the number of years of 
continuous service. The total represents the 
annual pension which is paid in monthly in- 
stalments. It is stipulated that no pension 
allowance shall exceed $1,000 per annum, or 
be less than $240 per annum. All pensions are 
paid to the pensioner personally, and the pro- 
portion of unpaid pension due to a deceased 
employee up to and including the date of 
death may be paid to his or her heirs as the 
pension committee shall decide. 





NOVA SCOTIA LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 


Plan for Pensions, Sickness Benefits, and Group Insurance 


‘HE Nova Scotia Light and Power Com- 
pany Limited gave effect on May 1, 1929, 

to a plan providing for pensions and sick- 
ness benefits and employees’ group insurance. 
The cost of pensions and sickness benefits 
is to be met entirely by the company, while 
group insurance will be made available to all 
employees of less than retirement age, not 
members of the Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, at a cost to them of 75 cents per 
month, per $1,000 of insurance, the company 
contributing the remaining cost. However, as 
a prerequisite to receipt of pensions or sick 
benefits, employees will be required to sub- 
scribe to the group insurance plan on or before 
July 1, 1929, or new employees within three 
months of the date of their employment, and 
to continue throughout their employment, or 
until they have attained retirement age, to 
contribute to the cost of same. Employees 
now members of the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association may continue their mem- 
bership in that association and such employees 
will ‘be entitled to pension, but not to sickness 
benefits or group insurance under this plan. 
They may, however, at any time resign from 


the Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
anid in lieu of their membership therein sub- 
scribe to the group insurance plan and will 
then become eligible for sick benefits as well 
as pensions. 

Group Insurance:—The group insurance 
plan became effective on May 1, 1929. The 
contribution required from an employee is 
75 cents per month per $1,000 of insurance. 
The amount of insurance which can be 
obtained by an employee depends upon the 
length of empioyment of such employee. To 
employees with over three months’ service, 
the amount of imsurance is $500, and the 
amount increases according to graded periods 
of service until the total of $1,000 insurance 
for five years service and over. Insurance 
under the group life insurance plan is pay- 
alble in the event of death resulting from 
sickness or accident. In the event of an 
employee becoming permanently disabled as a 
result of sickness or non-occupational accident 
he will be entitled to receive the full amount 
of insurance then effective on his life, in 
accordance with provisions set forth in the 
policy. 
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Pension plan:—The pension plan provides 
for payment of an allowance to employees 
upon retirement in their old age, the retire- 
ment age for women being fixed at 60 years, 
and for men at 65 years. All employees who 
on May 1, 1929, had reached retirement age 
and whose term of employment is ten years 
or more will become eligible for pension upon 
retirement. All other employees, upon at- 
tainment of retirement age, whose term of 
employment at that time is ten years or more, 
will become eligible for pension upon retire- 
ment, provided only that they have taken 
out and continued insurance under the group 
insurance plan. 

Supplementing the disability benefit pay- 
ment under the group insurance plan, with 
the approval of the board of directors, any 
employee who has become totally disabled as 
a result of sickness or injury, (other than by 
accidental injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment by the company) and 
whose term of employment has been ten or 
more years, may be retired from active service 
and granted a pension. If a pension is 
granted it 1s for such period as the committee 
may determine. If, at any time during such 
period, the employee recovers sufficiently to 
resume active work, the pension is to be dis- 
continued. If the employee re-enters the 
service of the company at the time such pen- 
sion is discontinued, he thereupon becomes 
eligible for benefits under this plam, and the 
period of absence is considered as leave of 
absence and not as a break in the continuity 
of the employee’s service. 

The amount of pension is based on one per 
cent of an employee’s average annual pay 
during the ten years previous to retirement, 
the minimum pension payable to employees 
with 20 or more years of service being $240. 
It is further stipulated that no pension shall 
exceed an amount equal to 50 per cent of the 
average annual pay during the next ten years 
preceding retirement. 


Sickness Benefits:—The sickness benefit plan 
provides for the payment of weekly benefits to 
an employee on account of physical inability 
to work by reason of sickness or non- 
occupational accident. Sickness includes in- 
jury other than accidental injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment by the 
company and for which benefits are received 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The following is the scale of sickness dis- 
ability benefits:— 

One year’s service and over, $15 per week 
for 4 weeks, then $7.50 for 8 weeks; two years’ 
service and over, $15 per week for 5 weeks, 
then $7.50 for 10 weeks; three years’ service 
and over, $15 per week for 6 weeks, then $7.50 


for 12 weeks; four years’ service and over $15 
per week for 7 weeks, then $7.50 for 14 weeks; 
five years’ service and over, $15 per week for 
8 weeks, then $7.50 for 16 weeks. 

Such payments terminate when the disability 
ceases and will in no case extend beyond the 
periods mentioned above. 

It is emphasized that “disability” employees 
must take care of themselves and have proper 
treatment. 

Disability due to intoxication, or immorality, 
or narcotics, or to fighting, unless in self de- 
fence, involves loss of the right of benefits. 


Pension Plan of Mond Nickel Company 


The Mond Nickel Company, of which Lord 
Melchett is chairman, introduced a new pen- 
sion scheme at their nickel works at Clydach, 
near Swansea, South Wales, on June 1. The 
plan is non-contributory, and is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely, and all employees are 
eligible for membership. There is provision 
for retiring after 20 years’ service, for dis- 
ability benefit after 10 years if totally and 
permanently disabled from any cause and 
benefit is to be paid on the death of a mem- 
ber either in active service or if a pensioner. 

Sixty-five is the minimum age for retire- 
ment for men and 60 for women. If an 
employee has put in 30 years’ service and 
earned an average of £3 10s. per week for five 
years before retirement he will receive a pen- 
sion of £55 10s. a year. Under the disability 
provisions a member with 20 years’ service 
and the same average pay will get the last- 
named amount of pension. On the death of 
a member in active service his relatives will 
receive £60, and should he leave dependents 
there will be additional death benefit. When 
a pensioner dies £60 will be paid to his bene- 
ficiaries. 

A memorandum on the rules and financial 
provisions of industrial pension plans has re- 
cently been prepared and published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. It is a survey of “existing studies 
of the subject for the benefit of those con- 
cerned with the problem of industrial pen- 
sions who have but little time to give to 
research.” The phases of the problem with 


‘which the memorandum deals are the rates 


of pension allowed, the length of service re- 
quired, and the method of financing pension 
plans. It does not touch on the question of 
the economic justification of pensions either 
when maintained by employers or by the 
State. In conclusion, there is presented an 
analysis of the outstanding provisions of rep- 
resentative industrial pension plans. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Statistics of dairy factories in Canada for 
1927, prepared by the Dairy Statistics Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in col- 
laboration with the dairy branches of the 
various provincial departments of agriculture, 
indicate the development of the industry, 
which has become one of the most important 
in the Dominion. It is pointed out that the 
statistics in this report relate solely to the 
production of dairy factories; they do not 
include butter made on the farm and known 
as “dairy butter” and home-made cheese. The 
Census of 1921 showed that the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 pounds, 
and of home-made cheese, 533,561 pounds, 
these quantities representing respectively 48 
and 0.3 per cent of the totals. 

Complete statistics of the production of 
dairy factories date from 1900 when the total 
value of the products was $29,731,922. In 
1927 the value of the products of dairy fac- 
tories was $135,910,930, representing an in- 
crease of $106,179,008 or 357 per cent during 
the twenty-seven years. In recent years there 
has been a large increase in the production of 
condensed milk. The first milk condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, 
and there are now in Canada twenty-seven 
plants for the manufacture of condensed and 
evaporated milk and milk powder. The value 
of these products in 1900 was $269,520, and 
1927 the value was $10,186,312. 

The value of all dairy products in’ Canada 
in 1927 is estimated at $253,736,605, distributed 
as follows: creamery butter 176,978,947 lbs., 
value $65,709,986; dairy butter (estimated) 
95,000,000 Ibs., value $30,485,121; factory 
cheese 138,056,908 lbs., value $25,522,148; 
home-made cheese (estimated) 415,417 lbs., 
value $70,654; miscellaneous factory products 
$18,879,335 and milk consumed fresh or other- 
wise used (estimated) 471,350,310 gallons, 
value $113,119,361. 

The per capita consumption of butter in 
Canada in 1927 is estimated at 28.88 lbs., and 
the consumption of cheese at 3.38 Ibs. 

Establishments and Patrons—The _ total 
number of dairy establishments in operation in 
Canada in 1927 was given as 2,899, compris- 
ing 1,266 creameries, 1,834 cheese factories, 


272 combined butter and cheese factories, and’ 


27 condenseries. Compared with the preceding 
year, the number of creameries shows a de- 
crease of 3; cheese factories, a decrease of 84; 
combined butter and cheese factories a de- 
crease of 62; and condenseries an increase of 
1; making a decrease for all factories of 148. 

The number of patrons (farmers who supply 
milk and cream to dairy factories) in 1927 
was 310,822, compared with 330,382 in 1926 


and 317,762 in 1925. The industry paid to 
the patrons in 1927 a total of $97,157,214, an 
increase over the year 1926 of $1,507,961, but 
a decrease from the year 1925 of $4,705,273. 
The patrons of creameries in 1927 received 
$63,346,280; of cheese factories, $19,980,023; 
of combined butter and cheese factories, 
$6,850,956; and of condenseries, $6,980,005. 
The average price paid for the milk per 100 
Ibs. was $1.65 in 1927, $1.53 in 1926 and $1.74 
in 1925. The cream was paid for at an aver- 
age price per lb. of butter-fat of 364 cents in 
1927, 35 cents in 1926 and 36 cents in 1925. 

Total value of praducts—The total value 
of all products of dairy factories in 1927 was 
$135,910,930, an increase over the preceding 
year of two and a half million dollars. The 
value of the butter production represents 
48 per cent of the total value of products, 
while the relation of each of the other items to 
total value of product is as follows: cheese, 
19 per cent; condensed products, 8 per cent; 
ice cream, 5 per cent; milk and cream sold, 
19 per cent; and sundry products, 1 per cent. 
The average value of output per factory in 
1927 was $46,882, compared with $43,765 in 
1926 and $45,910 in 1925. 

Capital—The value of the capital invest- 
ment of the industry in 1927 was $50,805,132, 
compared with $47,091,589 in 1926 and 
$44,307,558 in 1925. These totals comprise the 
value of land, buildings and machinery, ma- 
terials and products on hand and cash and 
operating accounts. The average value of 
capital per establishment was $17,525, com- 
pared with $15,455 in 1926 and $14,710 in 1925. 

Employees and Salaries and Wages—The 
returns of dairy factories for all provinces ex- 
cepting Quebec classify the employees either 
as salaried employees or as wage-earners. The 
first classification includes superintendents, 
managers, head butter and cheese makers, 
clerks, stenographers, etc., and the second 
comprises assistant butter and cheese makers 
and factory helpers. For Quebec no classifi- 
cation is made in this respect and all of the 
employees in that province are included in 
the tables as wage-earners. In 1927, the num- 
ber of persons classified as salaried employees 
was 4,469 and the number as wage-earners, 
7,491, a total of 11,960 compared with a total 
of 12,069 in 1926. The statistics of employ- 
ment of wage-earners by months (in the case 
of Quebec of all employees) show July with 
8,447 persons as the month of highest em- 
ployment, and January and February each 
with 4,566 as the months of lowest employ- 
ment. The total amount paid to all em- 
ployees in 1927 was $12,181,080 compared with 
$12,398,490 in 1926. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Twelfth Session of the Intérnational 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 30th. It is hoped to have 
a comprehensive article in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazette dealing with the proceedings 
of this Conference, which include consideration 
of the following subjects: prevention of indus- 
trial accidents (final discussion); protection 
against accidents of workers engaged in loading 
or unloading ships (final discussion); forced 
labour (first discussion); and hours of work of 
salaried employees (first discussion). 
Joint Maritime Commission 
The Joint Maritime Commission of the In- 
ternational Labour Office met in Paris from 
April 18 to 20, with representatives of ship 
owners and seamen in attendance, as well as 
members representing the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. The Com- 
mission took note of the progress made during 
the past year of the ratification of maritime 
Conventions, the number of ratifications hay- 
ing risen from 76 to 97. The agenda of the 
Conference comprised a discussion of hours of 
work, offences committed at sea, and accidents 
to dockers. 


Draft Convention on Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery 

According to information received in the 
International Labour Office from Berlin, the 
German Reichstag has approved the Draft 
Convention concerning the creation of mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery which was adopted 
oy the International Labour ‘Conference at its 
Eleventh Session held in Geneva last year. 
This Convention had previously been ap- 
proved by the Reichsrat, and it may there- 
fore be assumed that its ratification by Ger- 
many will follow shortly. 

The Convention, 1t will be recalled, aims at 
the removal in all countries of some of the 
worst forms of the evil known as “sweating.” 
Each State which ratifies it undertakes to 
create machinery whereby minimum rates of 
wages can be fixed for workers employed in 
trades or parts of trades (especially the home- 
working trades) in which no arrangements 
exist for the effective regulation of wages by 
collective agreement or otherwise and wages 
are exceptionally low. Each country is free 
to decide the nature and form of the machin- 
ery, the methods to be followed, and the 
trades to which it should be applied; it must, 
however, present an annual report to the In- 
ternational Labour Office giving a list of the 
trades covered, the methods adopted, and the 
results obtained. A bill is also at present be- 


fore the Chamber of Deputies in France to 
authorize the ratification of the Convention. 
No pronouncement of policy has yet been 
made by Great Britain, to whose initiative 
the Convention is primarily due. 

Minimum wage laws are already in existence 
in seven of the provinces of Canada. 


Report of the Director on His Visit to 
China 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Albert Thomas, has submitted a 
report to the Governing Body of his visit 
to the Far East some months ago. Mr. 
Thomas travelled to China by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, arriving on November 
15, 1928, and remaining there for three weeks. 
During this time he was accompanied by Mr. 
Chan, the (Chinese member of the staff of the 
International Labour Office. It will be remem- 
bered that China has been a member of the 
organization from the beginning. At the 
Washington ‘Conference the conditions in 
China were referred to in the report on coun- 
tries faced with spectal difficulties from the 
point of view of workers’ protection. Since 
then the progress achieved has been very un- 
certain. 

A new Labour Code has been drafted and 
the Minister of Industry, Commerce and La- 
lbour submitted the text to the Director of the 
International Labour Office and asked him to 
obtain the views of the Oftice on it. The 
Director has submitted the draft to experts 
on the staff of the Office and will communicate 
to the Chinese Government their remarks or 
suggestions, as requested. While in Nanking, 
Mr. Thomas drew the attention of the authori- 
ties concerned to the necessity of having well- 
organized inspection services in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the social legislation now in 
course of preparation. Up to the present 
China has sent only Government representa- 
tives to the International Labour Conference, 
but as a result of the conversations on this 
subject which the Director had at Nanking, it 
is hoped that at the next Session of the Con- 
ference the employers and workers will also be 
represented. 

The growing international importance of 
China makes it one of the countries about 
which exact information is most needed and it 
ls proposed to establish a correspondent’s 
office for the I.L.O. in China, which would have 
the duty of co-ordinating all the data, at 
present so irregular and fragmentary, which 
are available on conditions of labour in China 
and would serve as a link between the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 
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Report on Unemployment 

A report on unemployment, embodying the 
results of researches undertaken by the In- 
ternational Labour Office, has been prepared 
for the mformation of the International La- 
bour Conference. It describes the influence 
exerted on unemployment by certain important 
international factors in the last few years, at 
the same time recognizing that in each coun- 
try unemployment results from a number of 
different causes, many of which are national in 
character. 

The report begins with an investigation into 
the influence of currency fluctuations, mani- 
fested in variations of the price level, and 
affecting all branches of production. It then 
proceds to study the conditions affecting the 
regularity of employment and business activity 
in certain industries, the industries selected 
for this purpose being coal and textiles. In 
the coal industry the leading factor of the 
sitaution is a productive capacity in excess of 
the demand, resulting in excessive competition 
between dfferent coal-producing countries, and 
in the consequent unemployment of the work- 
ers now of one country, now of another; in 
the textile industry, it is shown how the 
development of new undertakings in certain 
countries has closed the former outlets of 
other nations which have not yet adapted 
themselves to the new situation thus created. 
The question of the international distribution 
of labour is then discussed, and it is shown 


that the unemployment existing in certain 
countries may be ascribed to an unstable 
equilibrium between the quantity of labour 
available and the productive capacity of the 
country. Incidentally it is stated that inter- 
national movements of labour are more often 
due to the attraction of the country of immi- 
gration than to the outward thrust of over- 
population, and in this connection the legis- 
lative steps taken by several States in recent 
years to adapt migration movements to the 
needs of their labour markets are described, 
the suggestion being made that there is an 
evident necessity for international agreements 
by which the interests of over-populated and 
under-populated countries and of the workers 
themselves may be brought into harmony. 


Publications 


Occupation and Health—A further series 
of brochures of “ Occupation and Health,” the 
Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology and 
Social Welfare, which is in course of publi- 
cation by the International Labour Office, 
has just appeared. It comprises monographs 
on: Calcium and Calcium Carbide; Camphor 
(Synthetic); Canning and Food Preserving 


Industries; (Cantharides and ‘Carbamilide; 
Cements; Chlorates, Chlorides (Alkaline) 
and Chloroform; ‘Chloropicrine, Chromium 


and ‘Chromates; Cocaine, Cochineal, Codeine, 
Colcothar and ‘Colocynthine; and Copper 
Boiler Making. 


CONVENTION. OF ONTARIO SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


CONFERENCE of the Superintendents 

of the Ontario offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada was held at Toronto on 
June 4-7. This conference was held simultane- 
ously with the Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and Canada,* and 
some of the sessions of both conferences were 
held jointly. Besides round ‘table discussions 
on matters directly affecting the administration 
of the employment offices, in which all of the 
superintendents engaged, addresses were deliv- 
ered to the employment officials on matters 
relating to their work as follows:— 

The Ontario Apprenticeship Act and its rela- 
tion to the Employment Service, by Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Ontario Inspector of Apprenticeship, 
Toronto. 

Graphology as an ald to employment man- 
agers, by Mr. F. D. Jacob, handwriting expert, 
Ottawa. 

Stabilization of employment in industry, 
by Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, and 


_*The proceedings at this convention are out- 
lined on page 622. 


Mr. S. J. McLean, President of Canada Pack- 
ers, Toronto. 

Some facts and refiections regarding employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics, by Mr. 
R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, Ottawa. 

A decade of Employment Office work in On- 
tario, by Mr. H. C. Hudson, Superintendent, 
Ontario Public Employment Offices, Toronto. 

The Employment Service from the point of 
view of the employer, by Mr. E. H. Brown, 
Secretary of the Employment Committee, 
American Cyanamid Co., Niagara Falls. 

Industrial placement work, by Mr. J. Francis, 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Toronto. 

Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, M.D., Ontario 
Minister of Health and Labour, and Mr. J. H. 
H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, were present at the opening session 
of the Superintendents’ meeting. Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, B.A., general superintendent of the 
Ontario Employment Offices, was the presiding 
officer throughout the sessions. The Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department of 
Labour was represented by Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director, and Mr. V. C. Phelan. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING APRIL 


(PRE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in April was 6,636, their employ- 
es numbering 991,093 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,661, having an aggregate member- 


ship of 188,874 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1929, as reported by 
Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 6,636 firms who reported 
a decidedly upward movement in employment 
on May 1; the payrolls of these employers 
were increased by 49,449 persons ‘to 991,093 on 
the date under review, when the index, reflect- 
ing the gain of nearly six per cent, rose to 
116-2, as compared with 110-4 on April 1, and 
with 106°8, 101-8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3 
and 85:1 on May 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. There 
was, therefore, an increase in employment of 
over nine per cent as compared with the same 
date of last year. The accompanying chart 
shows the favourable situation as compared 
with earlier years of the record. 

Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion recorded unusually pronounced improve- 
ment, while large gains were also noted in 
mining, trade, services and communications. 
On the other hand, there was seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging and coal mining. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but Quebee and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 583 firms reported 72,596 employees, or 
820 more than in their last return. This gain 
was smaller than that indicated on May 1 
last year, but the index then was lower. Con- 
struction showed the greatest advances on the 
date under review; manufacturing, especially 


in lumber and fish-preserving plants, also 
showed important gains, while transportation 
and logging were seasonally slacker. 


Quebec—General improvement was recorded 
in Quebec, according to 1,494 employers with 
264,457 workers, as against 248,823 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large increases were recorded 
in manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion and maintenance, and there were smaller 
gains in trade, mining, communications and 
logging, those in the last-named being due to 
river drives. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the indicated increase was consider- 
ably smaller. 

Ontarto—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1929, was the largest reported in any month 
since the record was begun in 1920; 22,355 
persons were added to the working forces of 
the 3,008 co-operating firms, who had 432,393 
employees. Manufacturing, construction and 
‘transportation registered the most pronounced 
increases, but the movement was also upward 
in mining, communications and trade. while 
logging was seasonally slacker. The situation 
was decidedly better than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade, communications, services 
and construction showed heightened activity, 
the advance in the last-named being most 
marked. Statements were tabulated from 902 
employers, whose staffs rose from 129,428 per- 
sons on April 1, to 135,647 on the date under 
review. This expansion was on a Slightly 
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smaller scale than at the beginning of May, 
1928. 

British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was more prenounced than 
in the spring of last year, when the index was 
lower. An aggregate payroll of 85,999 workers 
was indicated by the 704 firms furnishing data, 
who had 81,579 in the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing and construction were decidedly 
busier, especially marked advances taking 
place in the last-named; mining, communica- 
tions and transportation were also busier, 
while trade was rather dull. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


10,731 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in construction and transportation. 
The gain involved rather fewer workers than 
that recorded on May 1, 1928, when the index 
was lower. 

Toronto—Manufacturing, transportation and 
trade reported important increases in personal 
in Toronto, according to data furnished by 
870 employers, whose payrolls aggregated 
122,496 persons, as compared with 120,386 at 
the beginning of April. This expansion re- 
sulted in a higher level of employment than 
in the spring of any other year since 1922, when 
data for this city were first compiled. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Cities Ottawa—Lumber mills and construction 


The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed considerably increased 
activity, Montreal firms adding an especially 
large number to their staffs. 

Montreal—Transportation, manufacturing 
and construction recorded the greatest advances 
in Montreal, where 800 employers added 7,297 
workers to their payrolls, bringing them to 
135,625 at the beginning of May. Smailer in- 
creases were indicated on the same date last 
year, when the index stood at 105:9, as com- 
pared with 114:2 on May 1, 1929. 

Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
103 firms with 10,862 employees, as against 


registered the bulk of the improvement in 
Ottawa, where the advance involved a slightly 
smaller number of persons than that noted on 
May 1 of last year. Statistics were tabulated 
from 138 firms employing 12,813 persons, com- 
pared with 11,528 on April 1. The index was 
at its maximum for the gpring since the record 
for this city was commenced. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
39,067 persons was reported by the 208 co- 
operating employers, who had 37,581 on April 
1. Manufacturers were decidedly busier, while 
only slight changes were noted in other groups. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
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Nors: “Relative Weight’’ in Tables I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area of industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasty I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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the same month of 1928, when the expansion 
indicated was not so pronounced. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Citres— 
Considerable improvement was shown in the 
Border Cities, chiefly in automobile factories, 
but also in construction. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 122 firms with 23,285 workers, com- 
pared with 21,810 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was more active than in any other 
month of the record. 


Winnipeg —Construction, manufacturing, 
trade and communications reported the most 
noteworthy expansion in Winnipeg; 315 em- 
ployers in that city added 782 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 32,066 on May 1. The 
situation was more favourable than on the 
same date last year, although somewhat larger 
gains had then been indicated. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and road con- 
struction registered the greatest increases in 
Vancouver, where 272 firms employed an aggre- 
gate working force of 28,791 persons, compared 
with 28,017 on April 1. The index was higher 
than at the beginning of May of a year ago, 
when the trend was also upward. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Il. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed an im- 
portant gain at the beginning of May; 4,041 
establishments reported 566,516 workers, com- 
pared with 550275 in the preceding month. 
The largest advances were in iron and steel 
works and in lumber mills, where they were of 
a seasonal character, but important expansion 
also took place in the fish-packing, pulp and 
paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and malt liquor, 
building material, electric current, electrical 
apparatus, mineral product and non-ferrous 
metal groups. Boot and shoe and textile fac- 
tories, however, were slacker. Employment 
was in considerably greater volume than on 
May 1 in other years since 1920; the situation 
was, in fact, more favourable than in any other 
month of the record. 

Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing plants and dairies; the improve- 
ment was not so extensive as that reported on 
May 1, 1928, but the index then was lower. 
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Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
May 1, 1 
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Statements were tabulated from 223 firms in 
this group, employing 17,384 workers, or 709 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces, but the trend elsewhere was gener- 
ally upward. 


Leather and Producis—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed a 
seasonally downward movement, according to 
179 manufacturers with 16,236 employees, as 
compared with 16,416 in the preceding month. 
The largest declines were in Ontario. The re- 
duction involved fewer workers than that 
noted on May 1, 1928, but the situation then 
was better. 


Lumber and Products.—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
practically all divisions showing some improve- 
ment, which was, however, particularly not- 
worthy in sawmills. Data were received from 
701 employers of 54,475 persons, as against 
47,627 in the preceding month. The increases 
were distributed over the country, those ir 
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Quebec and Ontario being greatest. Smaller 
additions to staffs had been registered on May 
1, 1928, when the index was lower than at the 
beginning of May this year 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works showed an increase, 163 
Operatives being taken on by the 42 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 3,003 work- 
ers. Employment was in greater volume than 
in the corresponding period last year. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a slight 
decline in activity in edible plant product 
factories, chiefly in those producing biscuits 
and confectionery. This reduction was smal- 
ler than that noted on May 1, 1928, and the 
index number then was lower than at the be- 
ginning of May this year. Statements were 
compiled from 311 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 27,872 persons, as compared with 
27,945 on April 1. There were minor gains in 
all provinces except the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario. 
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Taste IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 
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Pulp and paper products............. 
Pulpland Paper wns. eine seen aes 
iPaper products...4.<.e. sy sace< ee 
Printing and publishing........... 
Rubber products: «2.02 snore oe. ce oe 
extile products, sak. tee eee aks ee 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 
Garments and personal furnishings. 
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Other textile products............. 111-0 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........-0.00% 124-0 
Tobacco MAb oak she Wee. dpa den 118-2 
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Distilled and malt liquors......... 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 
Hilectric Curbenbhcs../5: .oaea cise es » eee 
Electrical apparatus................. 
Tron and steel products.............. 

Crude, rolled and forged products. 

Machinery (other than vehicles)... 

Agricultural implements........... 

Band. vehiclest; 2. 4..22 tesa eee 

Automobiles and parts............ 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 

Heating appliances................ 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 

GUCEtS, Ay RIA ies a the os See 

Other iron and steel products...... 

Non-ferrous metal products.......... 


_ 
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Mineral progucts:....3:heSeeess ec aes t 133-7 
Miscellaneous #4. 5.0. .faeee..sncebee 112-5 
Tusengwen se cot ee te ee 75:8 
TR TAL YS toe er a8 ae Beene na agers 115-6 
Coal: cick ieee at. dc Se See 101+5 


IMO@TAIIIC OFEdn.ont, ate eine Se heehee 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 








Sail ie sda coe etek hase caeiee 142-1 
Communications.................... 117-3 
TPeleoraphsen trict. ean cca, 0 118-6 
iFeléphonessa ties arene. OPS se. 2 116-9 
Transporation; .ccc6 1 ews onsite 12- 108-1 
Street railways and cartage 2 119-6 
Steam! railways.s....0)dsoeek . = 8 106-0 
Shipping and stevedoring......... 1- 104-7 
Construction and maintenance..... 10- 112-0 
4. 114:3 

1 77°9 

4 123-2 

2 121-6 

1 113-8 

PPrOlOSSIOUAl Geet cen See ee eee: 0 126-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0 133-5 
Madey. | ROM, Oteee . oe ae 8 124-0 
Rte tails Slee Fee tre oes Pi Sie 5 128-8 
Wholesale. 2 i cecc: crt n aes oe cme 2 113-7 
AML Industries 20sec te ee 100: 116-2 





April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
116-5 109-0 103-9 98-8 93-7 94-9 
106-7 108-2 102-2 97-6 95-0 89-1 

94-8 89-5 93-4 96-7 90-4 95-5 
91-9 102-6 100-2 97-6 89-9 101-1 
95-3 98-2 98-2 94-2 97-3 91-1 
81-9 89-7 94-0 90-2 97-4 89-1 
120-2 117-1 106-9 101-5 QO «4. A]. cBecreul haere 
117-3 111-1 105-1 101-8 103-7 99-0 
93-2 87-8 96-1 95-3 81-8 84-6 
101-6 94-9 94-4 91-4 90-8 90-2 
108-3 108-7 103-8 97-1 91-9 91-0 
104-4 109-8 104-4 96-2 87-9 85-7 
110-3 109-5 104-9 98-7 95-5 96-0 
113-3 107-7 102-8 98-2 96-5 97 +2 
133-3 123-0 111-3 94-5 95-2 87-1 
110-5 107-0 105-9 100-3 96-2 92-2 
108-4 110-3 109-1 100-3 96°2 88-7 
112-6 104-2 102-0 100-4 88-9 87-2 
111-0 104-1 102°3 99-7 99-2 99-4 
112-1 109-7 114-3 102-9 102-2 94-9 
121-2 121-6 105°5 105-1 98-0 98-2 
LOS 20a. ene Beem ace oo Aete eerste ithe cove coil Statelecoe’«spiave|| ore = atarax cuenete 
SUTIN gue Bie Ae A SE Spe Seen al Abe conrad ocean ec. 5c 
170-2 130-0 107-6 88-1 95-2 103-5 
118-9 113-0 104-4 101-4 99-9 104-2 
114-4 108-7 99-1 100-1 84°5 91-9 
117-0 112-2 103-9 95-3 102-5 95 +2 
134-0 112-5 105-0 93°6 89-2 91-8 
134-2 114-6 106-7 102-9 92-9 100-6 
139-6 124-7 115-8 103-5 102-3 118-4 
128-0 120-1 110°8 100-1 90-8 96:5 
124-0 100-4 110-7 99-8 68-8 72-1 
138-7 114-0 104-7 105°6 97-1 105-8 
209-0 154-7 118-8 113-2 91-9 100-4 
122-2 120-3 103-5 101-0 106-8 111-3 
132-1 108-4 102-4 101-4 94-0 95-1 
169-7 140-2 105-5 100-9 76°8 97-9 
137-0 111-5 108-5 99-6 90-7 100-5 
114-1 105-2 104-5 98-5 90-5 93-8 
131-7 119-1 112-1 97-9 82-2 87°8 
128-0 113-9 101-7 102-3 100-7 99-1 
112-0 102-2 104-9 99-9 97-2 99-4 
83-1 78-5 82-8 72-7 85-6 98-1 
112-9 111-5 103-6 93-0 98-6 108-1 
103-3 104-3 102-8 91-3 96-1 112-9 
129-3 123-9 107-5 94-8 104-6 99-7 
121-9 120-4 101-2 95-2 86-0 94-1 
113-5 105-0 103-5 99-5 94-0 93-0 
114-2 106-0 105-5 96-3 90-4 90-8 
113-3 104-7 102-9 100-3 94-8 93-6 
101-8 100-7 100-8 94-9 92-6 97-8 
113-3 107-0 103 +2 97-8 97-8 100-4 
102-7 99-2 99-9 95-4 92-3 98-3 
81-0 100-6 102-1 88-5 87-4 86-7 
85-4 103-7 95-0 82-6 77-1 68-2 
102-5 102-6 102-9 90-6 70-1 59-9 
38 +2 83-8 68-5 60-8 59-1 35°5 
87-3 109-7 99-7 85:9 90-0 86°6 
121-1 111-7 101-5 95-7 91-8 90°3 
115-6 108-4 95-9 92-9 90-8 89-1 
124-5 120-1 103-3 101-2 98-2 97-0 
128-9 121-1 108-9 98-0 91-0 89-7 
122°5 111-7 104-4 96-3 94-2 91-2 
127-9 114-4 106-3 96:6 93-4 88-5 
110°8 106-2 101-2 96-2 95-9 96:1 
110°4 106-8 101-8 95:4 91-9 92-9 


*The “Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 
tinued improvement in these industries, in 
which employment was in greater volume than 
in the spring of other years of the record. 
Much of the gain took place in pulp and paper 
mills, while printing and publishing and paper 
product plants were also busier. The work- 
ing forces of the 507 co-operating establish- 


ments aggregated 64,921 employees, as against 
63,924 in their last report. Heightened activity 
was shown throughout the Dominion, but the 
advance in Quebec was most pronounced. 
Rubber Products—Considerable recovery 
was noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1929, 
ereatly exceeding the gains indicated on the 
same date in 1928, when the index was many 
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points lower. Returns were tabulated from 37 
manufacturers employing 17,705 workers, or 
810 more than at the commencement of 
April. Most of the increase was in Quebec. 


Textile Products—There was slight falling- 
off in employment in this group at the begin- 
ning of May, according to statistics from 563 
manufacturers having 83,961 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 84,281 on April 1. 
Employment was brisker in woollen and knit- 
ting mills, but cotton and garment and personal 
furnishing factories released employees. Que- 
bee reported the bulk of the loss, while con- 
siderable improvement was shown in Ontario. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
Data were received from 141 plants in this 
group employing 15,766 persons, or 358 more 
than in the preceding month. This increase, 
which was smaller than that recorded on May 
1 last year, took place chiefly in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was at a higher level than on the 
same date in 1928 and earlier years for which 
statistics are available. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in Quebec and Ontario, 
according to information from 114 manufac- 
turers, whose staffs included 7,964 workers, as 
against 7,908 in April. The index was several 
points higher than on May 1 a year ago, when 
the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain was 
more marked than at the beginning May last 
year, when the index number was several 
points lower. The 133 co-operating firms re- 
ported 12,311 employees, as against 11,336 in 
the preceding month. 

Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, in which 
activity was greater than in the spring of any 
other year of the record. Statements were 
received from 90 companies employing 14,704 
workers, an increase of 521 over their April 1 
forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group continued upward, 201 per- 
sons being added to the payrolls of the 45 
reporting establishments, which had 13,727 em- 
ployees. The improvement was largely con- 
fined to Ontario. Gains had also been regis- 
tered on May 1, 1928, when the index number 
was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
general plant machinery, structural iron and 
steel, foundry and other divisions of this group 
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reported considerable increases in activity, and 
there were large gains in automobile factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 653 manufactur- 
ers with 176,452 operatives, as compared with 
172,411 in the preceding month. The improve- 
ment indicated at the beginning of May last 
year was rather less pronounced, and the situ- 
ation was not so favourable. All except the 
Maritime Provinces shared in the upward 
movement, but Ontario registered the greatest 
advances. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed an increase in employ- 
ment, the working forces of the 104 co-operat- 
ing firms rising from 19,685 at the beginning 
of April to 20,094 on May 1. There were 
gains in all provinces except Quebec. Addi- 
tions to staff on a smaller scale were reported 
in this group in the same month in 1928, when 
the index number was lower. Employment on 
the date under review was, in fact, brisker 
than in the spring of any other year for which 
statistics have been compiled. 


Mineral Products—Continued improvement 
was indicated in the mineral products group, 
the increases being more pronounced than on 
May 1 a year ago, when the index number 
was lower than on the date under review. Re- 
ports were received from 80 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls included 12,898 persons, as com- 
pared with 12,832 in the preceding month. 
The greatest advance was in Quebec. 


Logging 


In spite of large inereases in Quebec on 
account of river drives, there was, on the 
whole, a decline in logging, according to 222 
firms employing 19,237 men, or 1,984 less than 
in April. Greater curtailment was registered 
at the beginning of May, 1928, but the index 
then was rather higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a reduction, which was more pronounced than 
in the same month last year. The index then 
was slightly higher than on May 1, 1928. Data 
were received from 79 operators with 26,119 
employees, as compared with 26,543 in the 
preceding month. The decrease took place in 
the Western coal fields, the tendency in the 
Maritime Provinces being favourable. 


Metallic Ores—There was a further sub- 
stantial improvement in metallic ore mines, 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia. An 
aggregate working force of 15,371 persons was 
employed by the 73 co-operating firms, who 
had 14,896 in their last report. Smaller gains 
were indicated at the beginning of May a 
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year ago, but employment this spring is better 
than in the same period in any other year 
of the record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) .— 
Employment in this group showed important 
gains, resulting in the most favourable situ- 
ation indicated since the series was com- 
menced in 1920. Sixty-six employers enlarged 
their payrolls by 1,317 workers to 9,137 at the 
beginning of May. Quarries and other divis- 
ions reported heightened activity. The great- 
est advances were in Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally upward. 


Communications 


Further increases were noted in telegraph 
and telephone operation, 935 persons having 
been added to the forces of the 188 co-oper- 
ating companies and branches, which had 28,- 
417 in their employ. Conditions were better 
than in the spring in any other year of the 
record. 


‘Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
and more pronounced improvement was shown 
in local transportation at the beginning of 
May, when the 128 firms from whom infor- 
mation was received, reported 23,215 em- 
ployees, or 1,150 more than in the preceding 
month. The index was higher than on the 
same diate in 1928 and earlier years. Quebec 
and Ontario registered most of the improve- 
ment. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces, while curtail- 
ment was shown in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. Statements were re- 
ceived from 105 employers in this division, 
whose payrolls increased from 81,016 persons 
on April 1 to 838,269 at the beginning of May. 
A decline had been noted on May 1, 1928, 
when the index was several points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 14,984 men, as compared with 11,557 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 69 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transporta- 
tion group. This gain exceeded that noted 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was lower. Large reductions in the Maritime 
Provinces were offset by increases in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely; the in- 
dex stood at 114-3, as compared with 102-6 
on May 1, 1928. The working forces of the 
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578 co-operating contractors aggregated 43,- 
169 persons, as against 38,702 at the beginning 
of April. The tendency was favourable in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, but the great- 
est gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highway —Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 6,185 men being 
added to the working forces of the 173 em- 
ployers making returns, who had 5,792 on 
May 1. All provinces registered noteworthy 
increases. Although the additions to staffs 
indicated on the same date last year were on 
a rather smaller scale, employment then was 
in slightly greater volume. 


Railway.—Forty companies and divisional 
superintendents in this group employed 48,- 
430 workers, as against 34,346 in the last re- 
port. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement, which, however, was most marked 
in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. Expan- 
sion involving a smaller number of men was 
noted at the beginning of May a year ago, 
when the index number stood at 109-7, as 
compared with 123-2 on the diate under re- 
view. The latter was higher than on May 1 
in any other year since the record was com- 
menced in 1920. 


Services 


The service group, especially the laundry 
and personal service divisions, reported 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 208 establishments employing 20,031 per- 
sons, as against 19,701 in their last report. 
The situation was decidedly better than on 
May 1 of 1928 and of earlier years of the re- 
cord. The Prairie Provinces registered the 
greatest gains. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in trade, in which 666 establishments enlarged 
their forces by 993 employees to 81,221 on the 
date under review. The index was at its peak 
for the begnning of May in the years for 
which data are available; 1t was also higher 
than in any month of the years 1920-1927. Im- 
provement was noted in both retail and whole- 
sale trade, the largest gains being in Ontario 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities, and industries. The columns 
headed “relative weight,” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on May 1, 1929. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 


involving the greatest number of workers, the 
contractions in Quebec, due, as mentioned 
above, to inactivity in the garment trades, in 
a large measure off-setting the gains in employ- 
ment reported from Ontario, where building 
and construction and steam railway operation 
were mainly responsible for the better situation 
prevailing. In addition to Quebec the British 
Columbia and Alberta employment trend was 
reported as unfavourable, while from the re- 
maining provinces advances in available em- 
ployment were indicated the most substantial 
of which were recorded by Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions. In comparing with the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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MONTH 


1923 1924 1925 


The present article on unemployment deals 
with the situation among local trade unions 
at the close of April, and is based on the 
reports received from an aggregate of 1,661 
organizations, comprising a membership of 
188,874 persons. Of these 10,382, or a percent- 
age of 5.5, were idle at the end of the month, 
compared with an unemployment percentage of 
6.0 in March. An outstanding feature of the 
April situation was the expansion shown in 
building and construction operations, shared to 
some extent by all provinces, which was due 
to increased development in various building 
projects with the approaching summer. Some 
improvement in the transportation industry 
was also registered by several of the prc- 
vinces. Noteworthy reductions, however, were 
reported from Quebec, owing to the com- 
mencement of the usual seasonal slack period 
in the garment establishments of the province. 
Quebec and Ontario unions reported changes 
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192T 1928 1929 


returns for April last year, when 5.2 per cent 
of idleness was registered, Quebec, as in the 
previous comparison, reported the most pro- 
nounced declines in activity during the month 
under review, and in British Columbia also 
the situation was adverse, while from the other 
provinces some improvement was recorded. 
Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these Winnipeg reflected the most 
outstanding improvement in conditions during 
April when compared with March, while in 
Regina also the employment gain was sub- 
stantial. Toronto, Saint John, and Edmonton 
unions in addition registered somewhat height- 
ened activity. A considerable increase in un- 
employment was recorded by both Montreal 
and Halifax unions, while in Vancouver minor 
contractions in activity only were registered. 
Employment for Halifax and Montreal union 
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members was, as in the previous comparison, 
on a much smaller scale during April than in 
the same month last year, and the situation 
for Edmonton, Vancouver and Regina unions 
also was less favourable. On the contrary the 
volume of employment afforded Saint John 
and Winnipeg union members was greater than 
in April a year ago while the unemployment 
percentage in Toronto remained practically 
the same in both months. 

The chart accompanying this article indicates 
the unemployment trend by months from 
January, 1923, to date. During April the 
course followed by the curve was a continu- 
ation of the favourable trend shown in the 
previous month though the projection was 
slight, indicating a moderate increase in em- 
ployment during the month under review. At 
the close of the month, however, the curve 
rested at a point slightly above that of the 
corresponding month of 1928, showing a some- 
what lower level of activity during April this 
year. 

The reductions in employment reported in 
the garment trades were almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the unfavourable situation exist- 
ing in the manufacturing industries during 
April when compared with March. The ma- 
jority of the trades, however, showed improve- 
ment but the declines in the garment trades 
more than offset these. In addition, wood 
workers also reported some declines in activity 
though the reductions were not nearly so ex- 
tensive as in the garment trades. On the 
other hand, the most marked gains were in- 
dicated by iron and steel workers and paper- 
makers. Returns for April were tabulated from 
468 unions in the manufacturing industries 
with a total of 55,943 members and of these 
3,915 were unemployed at the close of the 
month. The employment level in the manu- 
facturing industries during April was also con- 
siderably lower than in the same month last 
year, attributable largely, as in the previous 
comparison, to slackness among garment and 
wood workers, while cigar makers recorded the 
most noteworthy gain in activity. 

A moderate increase in the volume of unem- 
ployment was registered by coal miners during 
April when compared with March, the 40 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with 15,991 members showing 8.4 per cent of 
idleness compared with 5.2 per cent in the 
previous month. British Columbia unions 
especially reported curtailment of operations 
due to mine fires, and in Alberta and Nova 
Scotia the situation also was less favourable. 
British Columbia unions alone reported re- 
ductions in employment when compared with 
April last year and these were outstanding, 


while in Alberta conditions were considerably 
better than in April a year ago, and in Nova 
Scotia also a greater volume of employment 
was acorded. Short time was fairly prevalent 
among miners in both the eastern and western 
coal fields during April. 


Continued and more marked improvement 
was indicated in the building and construc- 
tion group during April, the 208 unions from 
which reports were tabulated at the end of 
the month with a membership covering 25,951 
persons, showing 11.3 per cent of idleness con- 
trasted with 17.9 per cent in March. Employ- 
ment for all tradesmen, with the exception of 
bridge and structural iron workers, was more 
plentiful than in March, carpenters and join- 
ers, and bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0} 7-2} 3-4] 3-1] 3-2) 2-8]11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5]16-6] 9-7] 8-5] 7-8] 7-8)23-5/12-7 
Average 1922..... 7:1) 4°3) 8-6] 5-0} 8-9] 5-4] 6-1/12-4] 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0] 2-0} 6-7] 38-7) 5-8] 3-0] 6-0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1} 4-0}10-9] 6-1] 6-5] 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6]10-9] 5-5) 5-1) 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8] 2-1) 6-8] 4-2] 3-6] 3-0} 4-9} 5-5) 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7| 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928..../| 4-0] 1-2} 6-1] 3-5] 4-2! 3-0] 4-2) 5-1] 4-5 
April: 191974. 5548 2-4) 2-5) 4-4] 4-3] 1-7] 4-0] 2-3]10-1] 4-4 
April, 1920..9.5¢ ). -6] 1-0) 2-6] 2-3] 2-7) 3-2] 1-7] 6-0) 2-5 
April, 1921s. 352: 21-6/12-4/20-7}11-9}10-1)12-8]12-7/25-7/16-3 
April t922 ene 20-0) 3-5]10-6] 5-9]14-9] 8+7/12-3)19-5/10-4 
April, 1923........] 2:2] -5] 4-9] 2-8] 8-3] 3-7|/11-9| 5-4] 4-6 
April, 1924,.......] 2-2) 4-5] 6-3) 5-4] 7-2] 5-2] 4-1] 2-2] 5-1 
April, 1925........] 2:0] 4-5/13-6] 6-2] 6-5} 4-1]15-6! 6-6] 8-7 
Aprile dl O26 00. oe 17-2} 1-8}11-0] 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7-3 
Jars M9 QTeee ee, 3-0! 3-4] 7-8) 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9) 6-4 
Heb,” wl 927th 3-8) 2-3] 7-2) 7-2) 8-1] 5-3) 4-2] 7-41 6-5 
Mar., 1927...... 13-1} 1-6] 6-5} 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April? 31927 ares 5-5] 2+7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2) 3-6] 6-0 
May, . 11927) 8., 5-8} 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5] 3-9) 5-2 
Jone; goto ee: 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7] 3-2 
Julyqainle27 Bey. 1-2) 2-3) 5-2) 2-7) 2-3] 1-5] 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
Aug., 9272.8. 1-5} 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9] 3-5) 4-7] 3-7 
Sept., 1927...... 1-4] 1-1] 4-8] 2-2] 2-4) 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
Oct. el 9o Teena, 1-1} -9] 5-6] 3-2] 4-2] 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
INOve, a LOU eae 2-5) 1-7) 7-8) 3-5] 5-1] 3-4! 4-6] 8-0} 5-2 
Deel e10275 ee 4-3) 1-5| 9-3) 5-1] 5-4) 5-6] 3-7/10-5] 6-6 
Jans, Mei928) , cee 5-5] 1-5] 7-9] 7-0] 6-3] 5-0} 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Hebi 1928.02), 9-0} 1-7] 9-1] 5-6] 7-3] 6-0] 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Mar., 1928...... 10-9) 2-3] 7-0) 5-8] 7-5) 7-5) 5-5] 5-0] 6-5 
April, 1928...... 7-4) 1-8) 6-2] 4-1] 5-2! 4-2! 6-8! 3-3] 5-2 
May uel 020.00. 00% 5-6] 1-5] 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0} 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 91928 Hee. -5| +8] 5-6] 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
Julypa 1928 .4.eer 1-5) +7! 2-6] 2-6] 1-8] -6] 4-5] 2-8] 2-5 
Aug:, 1928). «0.0 1-6} -7| 4-0] 1-9] 1-4] -8] 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
Sept.,. 1928...... -9} +5) 3-5] 1-2] 1-2) -6] 4-2! 3-3] 2-2 
Oct Ay 41928. 1.4 1-1} 1-0) 5-7} 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
INOW nom 02S ance 1-1] 1-1] 6-3} 2-8} 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Deelye 1928.5 5.2 3:9} +9] 0-7] 4-0] 8-1] 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Janene eO wena) 3-0} 1-7] 7-9] 5-1/10-7) 7-1) 5-2) 8-0} 6-3 
Feb... 1929. 52... 6-0} 1-8] 9-0) 5-3] 9-6] 7-0) 5-4] 7-3) 6-8 
March, 1929....... 6-2) 1-4] 7-9) 4-5) 9-2] 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
Aprils1920.0 5.088 6-0} 1-3] 9-3) 3-0] 3-9] 3-9] 5-3) 6-0] 5-5 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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reporting the most appreciable gains, while 
among bridge and _ structural iron work- 
ers the contractions were nominal only. In 
making a comparison with the the returns 
for April last year, when 13.6 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded, carpenters and 
joiners, tile layers, lathers and roofers, brick- 
layers, masons and’ plasterers, granite and stone 
cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, electrical 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers were all accorded a greater volume of 
work during the month under review while 
hodearriers and building labourers reported a 
considerable increase in unemployment, and 
among bridge and structural iron workers the 
declines reported were very slight. 

From unions in the transportation industry 
707 reports were received during April, cover- 
ing a membership of 64,688 persons and of 
these 1,697 were reported idle at the end of 
the month, a percentage of 2.6 contrasted with 
unemployment percentages of 4.3 and 3.2 in 
March and in April, 1928, respectively. Navi- 
gation workers, steam railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs all participated dur- 
ing April in the employment increases reported 
over March, while among street and electric 
railway employees nominal declines occurred. 
Some improvement was evident also in the 
transportation industry, as a ‘whole, when 
comparison is made with April last year. Steam 
railway employees and navigation workers, as 
in the previous comparison, shared in the em- 
ployment advancement, while among team- 
sters and chauffeurs, and street and electric 
railway employees fractional reductions in ac- 
tivity only were reported. 

From longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 14 reports 
were received during April, combining a mem- 
bership of 12,839 persons, 2,220 of whom, or a 
percentage of 17.3 were without employment 
at the end of the month contrasted with 6.7 
per cent in ‘March. The situation was, how- 
ever, only slightly less favourable than in 
April of last year when 15.2 per cent of the 
workers were reported idle. 

Reports were received during April from 8 
unions of retail clerks with 1,363 members 
and of these 12 were reported unemployed at 
the end of the month, a percentage of .9 as 


compared with 5.5 per cent of inactivity in 
March and 1.2 per cent in April a year ago. 

Very little change took place among civic 
employees-in any of the months used here 
for comparative purposes, the 63 unions from 
which reports were tabulated at the end of 
April with a membership of 6,984 persons, in- 
dicating .8 per cent of unemployed members 
in contrast with 1.0 per cent in March and 1.3 
per cent in April last year. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades was more favourable during April than 
in the preceding month as shown by the re- 
ports tabulated from 111 unions with 5,641 
members. Of these 222, or a percentage of 3.9, 
were idle at the end of the month as compared 
with 5.1 per cent in March. Stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees particularly showed improvement, 
though among hotel and restaurant employees 
and barbers the employment movement was 
also upward. In comparison with the returns 
for April last year in the miscellaneous group 
of trades, as a whole, when 5.9 per cent of 
idleness was recorded, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
registered gains in employment of around 4 
and 3 per cent, respectively. Theatre and 
stage employees indicated some falling off in 
the work afforded, while among barbers practic- 
ally the same situation prevailed as in March. 

Fishermen with 3 unions reporting 844 mem- 
bers in April registered 2.6 per cent of in- 
activity compared with 1.2 per cent in March 
and no idleness in April last year. 

A considerable slump in employment was 
shown by lumber workers and loggers during 
April, the 3 unions from which reports were 
received, embracing a membership of 952 per- 
sons, reporting an unemployment percentage 
of 18.3, as compared with 2.8 per cent in 
March and 3.1 per cent in April a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1926, inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1927, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
ithe same months as in Table I. 


Employment Office Reports for April, 1929 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1929, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected showed a 52 per 
cent increase when compared with the preced- 
ing mionth, while a gain of about 5 per cent 
was recorded over April of last year. Manufac- 


turing, transportation, construction, services 
and trade all contributed to the total gain in 
placements in both comparisons, while farming, 
mining and communication reported increages 
in the former comparison but contractions in 
the latter. Placements in the logging industry 
were slightly less than in March, although the 
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improvement reported over April of last year 
was notewérthy. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1927, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cants for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
computations being made semi-monthly. 
It will be noted tthat the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
showed a decided upward trend throughout 
the month, each attaining at the close of the 
month a level somewhat above that indicated 
at the end of April last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 83-3 
and 87:7 during the first and second half of 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,941 as com- 
pared with 1,485 in March and with 1,920 in 
April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
April, 1929, was 1,525, of which 1,030 were in 
regular employment and 495 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,002 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in April of last year 
averaged 1,454 daily, consisting of 1,002 place- 
ments in regular and 452 in casual employment. 

During the month of April, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 39,599 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 38,118 placements. 


Positions OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFEecTED FOR HacH One Hunpbrep APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—vu 
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April respectively, in contrast with ratios of 
80-8 and 85:4 during the corresponding periods 
of 1928. The ratios of placemenits to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 75'5 and 81-3 as compared with 73-4 and 
77-5 during April, 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported by 
employers to the offices of the Service through- 
out Canada daily was 1,662 as compared with 
1,108 in the previous month and with 1,601 in 
April, 1928. 


Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 25,734, of which 21,027 were of men 
and 4,707 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 12,384. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 28,144 
for men and 13,413 for women, a total of 
41,557, while applications for work numbered 
48,523, of which 34,887 were from men and 
13,636 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— _ 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
ted (10 months)...... 268 ,001 37,904 305,905 
1920 re: estes sess ete 366,547 79,265 445,812 
1 Le iy Se ie ee 280,518 75 ,238 355,756 
1929 SMe ie eee 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
1993 eee SR ede cate 347,165 115,387 462 ,552 
5 EP RAG aay Sree 247,425 118,707 366,132 
TODBN USS. dee eee 306,804 106,021 412,825 
W926 Ss ces: dyoecieseetes 300,226 109 ,929 410,155 
IES Gan ape es Nie ahr 302 ,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 4449. eee aie 334,604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (4 months).. 66 , 987 39,159 106 ,146 





Nova Scotia 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 36 
per cent in comparison with the preceding 
month, but of less than one per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 29 per cent in place- 
ments in comparison with March, but a decline 
of over 4 per cent when compared with April, 
1928. Placements in the transportation and 
construction and maintenance groups were 
higher during the month under review than 
in April last year, but these gains were more 
than offset by decreased placements i in all other 
divisions. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 51; transporta- 
tion, 40; construction and maintenance, 104; 
trade, 45, and services, 405, of which 313 were 
of household workers. During the month 142 
men and 52 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New BruNswIicK 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April were 44 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 34 per 
cent in excess of the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 42 per cent 
in placements over March and of more than 
33 per cent when compared with April, 1928. 
All groups except farming participated in the 
gains in placements over April last year, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
services being the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 35; logging, 48; transportation, 33; 
construction and maintenance, 113; trade, 33, 
and services, 625, of which 487 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 202 men and 73 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 37 per cent in the 
number of orders received by employment 
offices in the Province of Quebec over both 


the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last year. Placements also were 23 per 
cent higher than in March and nearly 45 per 
cent above April, 1928. All industrial divisions 
showed increased placements over April last 
year, those in construction and maintenance 
being the most pronounced. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
174; logging, 279; farming, 98; transportation, 
46; construction and maintenance, 644; trade, 
67, and services, 698, of which 466 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 1,361 of men and 586 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April 
were over 40 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 36 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of over 43 per cent in placements 
when compared with March and of over 42 
per cent in comparison with April, 1928. All 
groups except mining participated in the gain 
in placements over April last year, those in 
manufacturing, construction and maintenance 
and services being the most pronounced. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 2,492; logging, 756; farming, 
1,081; mining, 88; transportation, 599; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,844; trade, 700, 
and services, 5,437, of which 2,996 were of 
household workers. During the month 8,017 
men and 1,661 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
62 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 9 per cent above the ccrresponding 
month last year. There was an increase also 
in placements of 72 per cent in comparison 
with March and of over 11 per cent when com- 
pared with April, 1928. Construction and 
maintenance was the only group in which fewer 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in April last year. Of the gains in 
other groups services showed the most marked 
increase. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 108; logging, 90; 
farming, 1,635; construction and maintenance, 
690; trade, 208, and services, 2,498, of which 
2,015 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was found for 2,885 men and 714 
women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1929 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |~—-~-——-——__|_ placed same 
during | atendof| during to atend of| period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 
INOV8 SCOUAs. conocccac ccecscocsse css 794 145 741 710 194 481 649 181 
isk hbes ea eo en AoA area 484 91 403 363 58 305 386 43 
INewsGlaseoOwers sets shares eels 152 48 150 165 78 53 162 79 
SVONE Ver late es ten ke Coser oeat urna 158 6 188 182 58 123 101 59 
New Brunswick.................... 924 45 927 893 275 618 438 223 
@hathamite Pee. task de acsecccte «- 128 13 122 119 102 17 106 25 
IMonctontcisied «labs ade eee als 802 27 288 288 108 180 89 116 
Gs JOMMRR A ese elo 8 anes Dis Sars 491 5 517 486 6 421 243 82 
OQuehec ee ova ee. PeN noes fae tae 2,481 458 4,406 2,429 1,947 66 1,288 1,368 
1 GTUU PR ene Ar ae Pe Ue ter aS eee Ce 541 104 677 533 530 3 6 267 
INI GUET Oa Ls. ee erie. ct tanto ate 1,384 278 2,581 1,148 986 14 826 861 
QuUCHOC ats eretins ete tetas pest 262 20 78 306 200 42 139 87 
Sherbrooke: “rissa. «dak. ete: 115 21 375 170 98 7 155 49 
TATEORAVCES Goes oes oe Sac beak 179 5 295 272 13 92 104 
OUCATIO MN FS RE AEE eS, on 16,950 2,101 19,268 15,791 9,678 5,410 5,715 6, 635 
iBellevallet<4 7h tise. Cee ee 194 194 192 126 139 
ISRANTION GL: Geers was Sees ee ele 483 78 503 454 235 205 141 200 
@hathsme 22 wee, Sh yarn Se 292 22 320 279 231 48 66 203 
Cobale ios. ert key oe oF 76 7 84 65 65 0 42 84 
Tort Walliamisces 3). eke ee mc eee 232 0 276 231 146 85 215 102 
Guelph Athi BS. oto sets 238 98 286 227 111 79 111 91 
lami tone: aay.ahitios ete bh ite 1,680 5 252 1,671 840 831 728 533 
SINE SLON Ms), gaits Sele \ eiela ei kaha eels 5 84 508 43 256 287 113 195 
[Katchener. 242. heer ase ae tie. ot 252 48 431 325 168 80 153 171 
WonGdon dy wei Shock oo hore Se Soke sere 560 112 510 513 328 161 194 273 
INisoaral all sas .8 tke: eens aster (eek. 332 52 368 270 153 83 153 102 
INOF ED Baya dice sens Goete « sala tts. ctnae 252 1 287 287 230 bye 0 116 
Oshawa vin sok at on ep bee ere ates 577 615 558 247 311 104 285 
Ottawa. oes encanto keds Ones. 1,181 236 1,042 1,068 724 211 610 410 
PEM DrOKOs saat iuasioce na cieien ia ee 281 60 230 230 180 50 11 107 
Petenborough mas teeeneecsat sani 218 40 206 226 163 36 67 96 
OrteAre NUT. artis ace mene ire 855 0 899 753 595 158 161 305 
StCatharines. 2x6 he sented. os nedeie 713 48 699 654 838 316 202 182 
Ste ehomagtee noe. che ures ate 308 30 239 255 156 99 24 79 
SATA oe other Trew oe Wesuetroraye 205 1 208 198 121 at 97 117 
Sault Ste:Marier - ie.) sctehsieehace - 344 10 568 388 323 59 99 67 
SUGIOU Vata ae Le nels oe aie 905 2 759 910 883 27 3 639 
TRIMMING Ae Paine eerste ans eet 15 19 228 150 119 31 65 146 
TL ONONtOM ELL beat « SR she 5,063 1,105 6,619 4,379 2,339 1,689 2,084 1,652 
WiAnGsOndyacten Suet se eeieeoee 961 2 1,037 965 60 364 193 341 
Namitobars. .cteies oe ne tee es ee 4,985 139 6,314 5,353 3,099 2,175 1, 632 3,165 
Brandon. oA ects: aes: alae 753 35 727 687 647 3 24 394 
AUD HAT re ok ree aes ser as eee 147 13 259 144 124 20 132 76 
Portare laverainiee ent... ct 124 12 96 95 95 0 0 103 
Winnipesss tenes sc deadeticadsite dane 3,961 79 5,282 4,427 23283 2,116 1,476 2,592 
Saskatchewam-ooo0c) ec unee caves ee 6,034 354 5,687 5,497 4,319 41,155 489 3,939 
Histevana crea eat a eee sae ee 255 8 204 181 162 19 20 96 
Melfort EY, SA ARE CARAT ras 2 43 43 43 43 0 0 79 
IMoosediawit ts. pee ete ake: He Be 1,811 183 1,677 1,650 1,434 193 137 949 
iINoptheBattleiord mean cess ack eset 179 8 162 162 148 14 0 174 
Prince Alberta: suri cet. eee eee 231 28 219 165 115 50 62 152 
Reming et. enc ci: Py tener Tre 1,704 68 1,754 1,738 1,256 482 181 947 
DSASKA GOON! Ae k:c c,coratie et Bae hn ave ctl 1,174 27 1,008 985 766 219 59 789 
Swit Currenta. arenasaseeonccuectes 222 13 197 197 149 48 0 476 
Wies DU nNOS eterna Ceti oo 209 11 188 187 139 48 4 106 
Yorkton 206 235 189 107 82 23 171 
JN S fe Oe Sa AAR ORE Te EAR 5,315 513 5,221 4,649 3,732 904 820 5,427 
(Cima eg na Re, Bhiadk 3 etna e 1,589 39 1,782 1,450 1,161 289 277 R280 
Drumheller. eis ane 875 8 381 280 209 71 51 313 
IH cintonton wee WA aye Bae Be 1,940 99 1,978 1,886 1,583 290 400 2,034 
Met hiprra com per aie elas erat 865 350 556 498 325 173 88 299 
Medicine Eats. a. ue tee te tke 546 17 524 535 454 81 4 546 
British Columbia................... 4,077 183 5,959 4,277 2,490 1,575 2,112 2,069 
GronLOOk. ge ocrict oats ys seers 167 9 119 140 136 0 179 
AIMIOODS See. Pane ok ea. abe 272 12 333 247 221 9 60 89 
INFANATIN OF Host. Aad. ehh ds hace ache ka Ble 121 1 69 30 18 12 90 20 
IWolsontarntsi tnt etcetera cet aru 71 3 116 94 80 14 11 85 
New, Westminster wa. : (2fie eat. 125 1 253 166 99 68 137 113 
PentiGhOn stews Haare sey Mecca Saabs 112 5 106 99 50 43 48 47 
Prince George........ a spss test Ripe ta 122 1 118 134 134 0 0 68 
PrincerRupertoee: -: tte: tee 120 0 129 106 99 7 62 24 
Revelstoke. str Lee esi aah oe a 88 3 210 70 70 0 46 11 
WONCOLVCI Ee are hee noe Gea: 1,913 122 SyD02 2,267 1,302 788 1,311 1,243 
Wactorias4ery..- thts. sae. MeL 966 26 954 924 281 630 317 190 
PATE OE COS)). tae th. ices loons cere seas eae: 41,557 3,938 48,523 39,599 25,734 12,384 13,143 | *23,056 
VOM ee Te citer ft re cenis settinattouen sete, ss 28,144 1,256 34,887 27,693 21 027 6,335 10,304 19,009 
WVOTMGMe tae Rah Amey. cee aiey os 13,413 2,682 13,636 11,906 4,707 6,049 2,839 4,047 


* 49 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of 75 per cent more vacancies during 
April than in ithe preceding month and 13 per 
cent more than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was a gain of 90 per cent in 
placements when compared with March and of 
nearly 16 per cent in comparison with April, 
1928. All groups except farming, in which the 
decline was nominal, participated in the gains 
in placements over April last year, those in 
construction and maintenance and _ services 
being the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
179; farming, 2,819; transportation, 106; con- 
struction atid maintenance, 661; trade, 171, 
and services, 1,507, of which 992 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 3,497 men and 822 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during April was nearly 74 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but over 
28 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase of 
nearly 62 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with March, but a decline of nearly 
29 per cent in comparison with April, 1928. 
There were fewer placements in April last 
year in all groups except manufacturing, 
services and trade, but a heavy reduction 
in farm placements was almost entirely 
responsible for the adverse change under 
this comparison. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 349; log- 
ging, 56; farming, 2,302; transportation, 67; 
construction and maintenance, 540; trade, 175, 
and services, 1,095, of which 750 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,248 
men and 484 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During April orders received at employment 
offices in British Columbia called for nearly 
36 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and 8 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 40 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a deciine of 
Over One per cent Im comparison with April, 
1928. Manufacturing, logging, transportation 
and services showed gains in placements over 
April last year, but these increases were more 
than offset by declines in other groups. The 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance showed the largest reduction in place- 
ments. The majority of placements made dur- 


ing the month were in the following industrial 
groups: manufacturing, 625; logging, 310; 
farming, 431; mining, 110; transportation, 230; 
construction .and maintenance, 1,085; trade, 
123, and services, 1,200, of which 656 were 
of household workers. There were 2,175 men 
and 315 women placed in regular employment 
during the month, 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of .Canada made 
25,734 placements in regular employment, of 
which 14,706 were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 2,034 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,405 going to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
629 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Workers securing reduced rate certificates 
in Quebec during April numbered 24, of whom 
4 were destined to provincial employment 
and 20 to points outside the province. The 
transfers within the province were from Mont- 
real and included 2 saw mill labourers and 2 
bush workers going to points within the terri- 
tory covered by that office. The interpro- 
vincial movement was entirely from Hull, 
from which centre 20 bushmen were conveyed 
to points within the Pembroke zone. 

Ontario offices granted 174 certificates for 
reduced transportation during April, 170 of 
which were to provincial points and the re- 
mainder to other provinces. Within the 
province Fort William transferred 8 bushmen 
and one mill wright and Port Arthur 65 bush 
workers, 2 saw mill labourers and one cook to 
employment in their respective zones. From 
Cobalt 5 carpenters travelled to Sudbury, 6 
mine workers to Port Arthur, one boiler- 
maker to Brantford and 29 bushmen and 2 
miners to points in the Cobalt zone, while 
Sudbury despatched 3 farm hands to Brant- 
ford and 26 bushmen and one saw mill en- 
gineer within its own zone. The North Bay 
office issued certificates to one machinist 
going to Timmins, 9 bushmen to Sault Ste. 
Marie and to one farm hand bound for 
Cobalt. From Toronto 2 locomotive workers 
were carried at the special rate to Kingston, 
1 timekeeper to Port Arthur and one farm 
hand to Chatham. The North Bay zone re- 
ceived one teamster from Ottawa, Sault Ste. 
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Marie 2 lumber pilers from Pembroke, Fort. 
William one stationary engineer from Timmins 
and Sarnia one hotel porter from Windsor. 
The interprovincial transfers included 2 miners 
proceeding from Sudbury to Winnipeg, one 
bricklayer from Toronto to Vancouver and 
one farm hand from Pembroke to Calgary. 

During April 944 persons received certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation at Manitoba 
offices, 590 of whom travelled to employment 
within the province and 354 to points in other 
provinces. The Winnipeg office effected. all 
the transfers provincially, 2 hotel employees, 
2 cooks and 2 farm domestics going to 
Dauphin, 33 farm household workers and 10 
hotel workers to Brandon and 405 farm hands, 
3 farm generals, 102 railroad construction 
labourers, 17 building construction workers, 4 
hotel employees, 7 bush workers and 3 mine 
workers to employment within the Winnipeg 
zone. Of the workers transferred to other 
provinces 167 were farm hands and 9 farm 
domestics for various districts in Saskatche- 
wan, and of these, all but one journeyed from 
Winnipeg, the Dauphin office being responsible 
for the transfer of one farm hand. From 
Winnipeg, in addition, 65 railroad construction 
workers, 15 carpenters, 2 bushmen and one 
hotel cook were carried at the special rate to 
Prince Albert, one dry cleaner and one cook 
to Regina, 48 railway construction workers, 26 
carpenters, 2 granite cutters and one cook to 
Saskatoon, one cook to Moose Jaw amd one 
construction cook to Yorkton. For employ- 
ment in Alberta Winnipeg despatched one 
farm hand and one farm general to the Ed- 
monton zone and one farm hand to Medicine 
Hat. The remainder of the interprovincial 
movement was to the Port Arthur zone, which 
was the destination of 4 section labourers, 5 
hotel employees, one farm hand and one 
bushman. 


The offices in Saskatchewan effected trans- 
fers of 180 persons during April, 177 of whom 
went to provincial employment and _ the 
balance outside the province. A large part 
of the provincial movement was to the agri- 
cultural districts, the Saskatoon office de- 
spatching 92 farm hands and 2 farm household 
workers, Moose Jaw 383 farm hands and 2 
farm domestics and Regina 20 farm hands and 
one farm household worker to various rural 
points throughout the province. The Saska- 
toon office in addition was responsible for the 
transfer of one blacksmith to Regina, one hotel 
waitress to Prince Albert, 6 bushmen to North 
Battleford and one labourer and 4 domestic 
workers to points within its own zone, while 
from Regina also one hotel porter proceeded 
to Estevan and one labourer and 2 house- 
keepers within the Moose Jaw zone. From 


. 


Prince Albert 2 bush workers were conveyed 
to North Battleford and 6 bushmen, one saw 
mill labourer and one cook within its own 
zone. Of the 3 persons going outside the 
province one was a waitress for Fort William 
and one a cook for Calgary, both of whom 
travelled from Moose Jaw, while from Regina 
one farm hand was carried at the special rate, 
also to Calgary. 

Reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted by Alberta offices in April numbered 
382, of which 336 were provincial and 46 
interprovincial. Of the former 242 were issued 
at Edmonton from which centre 5 farm hands 
and 2 farm housekeepers journeyed to Drum- 
heller, 6 farm hands to Calgary, 4 farm 
hands and one miner to Lethbridge and 1111 
farm workers, 6 farm domestics, 34 bush 
workers, 26 saw mill employees, 13 railroad 
construction workers, 17 building construction 
labourers, 7 miners, 3 cooks, 2 teamsters, one 
labourer, one housekeeper, one store manager 
and 2 hotel employees to centres within the 
Edmonton zone. Transfers effected by the 
Calgary office included 48 farm hands, 4 farm 
housekeepers and +2 carpenters going to 
Drumheller, 9 farm hands, one farm house- 
keeper and one hotel employee to Edmonton, 
3 farm hands and one housekeeper to Medi- 
cine Hat, 2 farm hands to Lethbridge and 28 
farm hands within the Calgary zone. The 
movement outside the province was to 
Saskatchewan farm centres, Edmonton send- 
ing 36 farm hands to the Saskatoon zone and 
7 farm hands and 2 farm domestics to North 
Battleford, while Calgary despatched one farm 
hand to the Moose Jaw zone. 

In British Columbia 330 persons took ad- 
vantage of the reduced transportation rate 
during April, 128 of whom went to points 
within the province and 202 to stations in other 
provinces. From Vancouver the provincial 
movement comprised the transfer of 20 mine 
workers and 2 engineers to Nelson, 2 farm 
hands, 4 bush workers, 3 labourers and one 
engineer to Kamloops, 4 mine workers, 3 
railroad construction workers, 9 building con- 
struction employees and one steel sharpener to 
Revelstoke, 6 power construction workers, 
one fireman and 4 mine workers to Penticton, 
8 miners to Cranbrook, one engineer, 2 farm 
hands and one planer man to Prince George 
and 6 mine workers, 4 millwrights, 2 mill- 
wright’s helpers, 2 farm hands, 2 tunnel con- 
struction, workers, 2 carpenters, one cook, one 
construction superintendent, one handyman 
and one waitress to employment within the 
Vancouver zone. The balance of the move- 
ment within the province included 12 mine 
workers and 12 loggers travelling from Nelson, 
4 mine workers, 2 farm hands, one bushman 
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and one cook from Prince Rupert and 2 cooks 
from Prince George to centres within their 
respective zones. With the exception of one 
handy man going to Calgary from Vancouver 
and one saw filer to Lethbridge from the same 
centre all the workers transferred outside the 
province were for the agricultural regions of 
the Prairie Provinces Alberta receiving 1382 
farm hands and 11 farm household workers, 
Saskatchewan 52 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics and Manitoba 2 farm hands. Of 


’ Canadian 


these 141 received their certificates for the 
special rate at the Vancouver office, the re- 
mainder travelling from New Westminster, 
Victoria, Prince George and Prince Rupert. 

Of the 2,084 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April, 998 were carried by the 
National Railways, 978 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 44 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 19 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during April, 1929 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $29,621,097 during 
April, as compared with $24,057,456 in the 
preceding month and $18,606,167 in the same 
month last year. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $5,563,641 or 23-1 per cent in the 
first comparison, and of $11,014,930 or 59-2 
per cent in the second. The aggregate for 
the elapsed months of this year $72,516,702— 
exceeds that for any other since the record 
was begun in 1920, while building costs con- 
tinue lower than in most years of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,700 
permits for dwellings valued at over $9,000.- 
000 and for some 4,000 other buildings esti- 
mated to cost more than $17,000,000. In 
March, authority was given for the erection 
of some 1,200 dwellings and 1,900 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $4,700,000 and 
$18,000,000, respectively. 7 

Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia recorded 
increases in the value of the building per- 
mits issued during April as compared with 
March, the greatest gains, of $3,531,686 or 
53:1 per cent, and $2,552,095 or 177-7 per 
cent, taking place in Ontario and British 
Columbia, respectively. 

As compared with April, 1928, all provinces 
except Alberta reported increases in the value 
of the building authorized. Quebec indicated 
the most pronounced advance, of $3,786,151, 
or 126.5 per cent Alberta recorded a loss of 
$400,463 or 18-5 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
registered increases in the building authorized 
during April as compared wth the preceding 
month and with April, 1928; in Montreal, 
there was a decline in the former, but an in- 
crease in the latter comparison. Of the smaller 
centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Moncton, Que- 
bec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Brantford, Fort 
William, Galt, Guelph, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, Stratford, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Windsor, Ford, Riverside, Sandwich, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Medicine 
Hat, Kamloops, Nanaimo, New Westminster 
and Victoria reported increases in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with 
March, 1929, and April, 1928. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1929.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
four months of the same years are also given 
(1926 ==100). 


Average 





indexes of 

Value of permits issued} Indexes wholesale 

of value prices of 

Year of permits | building 
issued materials 

first four in first 
In first months four 

In April four (1920=100) months 
months (1926 aver- 

age = 100) 

$ $ 

1929......| 29,621,097 | 72,516, 702 209-8 99-2 
1928......] 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 149-8 96°8 
1927......] 17,812,470 | 42,340, 823 122-5 96-8 
1926......| 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 120-2 101-7 
1925......] 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 102-6 103-1 
1924......] 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 91-8 111-6 
1923......]| 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 112-9 110-8 
1922......] 15,833,688 | 34,513, 861 99-9 107-7 
1921......] 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 78°3 136-9 
1920. .| 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 100-0 143-1 


The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was 40-1 per cent greater than in 
1928, the ‘previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of the building materials continued 
lower than in most years since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
April and March, 1929, and April, 1928. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 








Cities April, 1929 |March 1929 | April, 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island— 
Charlottetown .... — 3 15,000 Nil 

Nova Scotia.......... 1,520,931 568, 365 153,555 
PHahiax (02). tkalk 1,419,295 551,070 97, 260 
New Glasgow....... 81,875 Nil 26,715 
“Sydney te. cet einse 19, 761 17,295 29,580 
New Brunswick..... 208, 004 304,410 120,595 
Fredericton......... — 3 13,000 10,115 
*Moncton............ 65,350 2,645 52,580 
*Saint John.......... 142,454 288,765 57,900 
Quebec.............. 6,778,155 | 11,373,955 2,992,004 

*Montreal—* Maison- 
NOUVONE Phe 4es.. a 4,955,460 | 10,954,170 1, 862,030 
"Quebec 2) 05k. acces 995.620 233,145 331,084 
Shawinigan Falls.... 42,525 30,315 80, 065 
*Sherbrooke......... 87,000 35, 060 23,600 
*Three Rivers....... 255,075 74,275 124,175 
*Westmount......... 442,475 46,990 511,050 
Ontarlo.............. 10, 181,793 6, 650, 107 7,925,141 
Belleville........... 13,515 7,800 87,655 
*Brantford........... 75,116 17, 740 58, 235 
Chatham. . i. 3.+.: 46, 225 20,200 49,175 
*Fort William....... 1,035, 225 53,025 96,300 
BIEN s eM ee . are here 5 58, 133 28,800 30,443 
SGuelph at: swacwers 48,465 28,125 43, 876 
*Hamilton........... 353, 150 786,350 814, 800 
“Kingstony.. 695.00 86,759 32,785 171,732 
*Kitchener.......... 272,141 302, 843 133, 830 
STEONCON Gk sean ae 206, 985 101,450 336, 725 
Niagara Falls....... 150, 628 29,150 104, 895 
BINA WEL eae ooieins ee 69, 750 61,050 379, 880 
COUR WAL EA ics «na pele 900, 000 160, 430 351, 150 
Owen Sound........ 6,000 28,000 12,100 
*Peterborough....... 131,040 24,515 38, 827 
*Port Arthur........ 75,125 23,875 71,230 
*Stratford........... 59, 485 26, 680 9,435 
*St. Catharines...... 328,903 34, 135 98 , 220 
*St. Thomas......... 22,340 12, 225 4,915 














Cities April, 1929 |March. 1929} April, 1929 
$ $ $ 
Sarniagc2 6 ee tae 42,055 37,575 48,575 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 89, 634 17,050 39,496 
*Porantoils: «14... 2s 3,850,436 | 2,830,217 3,103,740 
York and East 
York Townships. 919,830 | 1,029,530 1,018, 406 
Welland sss cae. 18,530 1,490 44,480 
SWindsorrs ase ies odes 737, 966 426,965 463, 438 
Boraaeht hide eee 117,300 91,186 105, 900 
Riverside......... 96,450 28, 625 63,500 
Sandwich......... 38,375 27,950 17, 225 
Walkerville....... 234,000 355, 000 85,000 
Woodstock.......... 98 , 232 25,341 41,958 
Manitoba............ 1,972,315 1,019,275 1,633,190 
*“Brandoni £0095, 05. 68, 600 10,925 24,990 
St. Boniface......... 34, 765 16,100 150,300 
EWINNIPOS sa Morice «ese 1, 868, 950 992,250 1,457, 900 
Saskatchewan....... 3,205, 536 1,158, 140 t,052,770 
*Moose Jaw.......... 46,990 5,575 50,360 
"Regina tetas... 2,186,458 779, 745 413,005 
*Saskatoon.......... 972,088 372, 820 589,405 
Alberta: inv. <3. oa se 5 1, 766, 147 1,532,083 2,166,610 
*Calgary........ Reet 935,907 688, 448 1,407,750 
*Edmonton.......... 528, 785 798, 825 568, 615 
Lethbridge......... 135, 125 27,705 185,765 
Medicine Hat....... 166,330 17,105 4,480 
British Columbia....|; 3,988,216 1,436,121! 2,562,302 
Kamloops.........- 31,464 15, 675 23,347 
Nanaimo........... 6,000 4,100 3,220 
*New Westminster... 125,300 81,940 123,800 
Prince Rupert....... es 800 18,000 
*Vancouver!..........| 1,481,295 | 1,226,250 1,715,207 
North Vancouver. 10, 425 21,475 485,740 
“Victoria... (Piacoa... 2,333, 732 85, 881 192,988 
Total—61 Cities....| 29,621,097 | 24,057,4561) 18,606,167 
*T otal—35 Cities....| 27,113,931 | 22,107,434 14, 892,712 





1 Revised Total. 


_ Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. From Jan. 1, 1929, when the amalgama- 
tion of these cities was effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater Vanco.ver’’ aggregate instead of that 


of the area formerly known as Vancouver. 
3 Data not received. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 

tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em- 
ployment situation during April. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information con- 
tained in the Monthly Labour Review, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, each issue containing statistics show- 
ing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 
in the May issue relates to the situation 
existing in March, 1929. The employment 
situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentage based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
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American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for March and pre- 
vious months taken from the May, 1929, issue 
of the American Federationist, the official 
publication of the organization, are reproduced 
below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment in most industries during April. The 
principal industries in which improvement oc- 
curred included the mining group, exclusive 
of coal mining and slate quarrying; building 
and public works contracting; brick, tile, 
cement and pottery manufacture; tinplate 
manufacture; shipbuilding, ship repairing and 
marine engineering; the shipping service; 
artificial silk and lace manufacture; the 
clothing trades and boot and shoe manufac- 
ture. In the coal mining industry there was a 
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further reduction in the numbers of work- 
people wholly unemployed, but this was more 
than counterbalanced by. an increase in the 
numbers temporarily stopped. There were 
also increases in the numbers unemployed in 
the cotton, linen and jute industries, in textile 
bleaching, dyeing and : finishing, in the glass 
bottle industry, and in river, dock-and harbour 
services. | ° 

Among workpecple, numbering approximate- 
ly 11,880,000, insured against unemployment 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at 22nd April, 1929 


(including those temporarily stopped as well. 


as those wholly unemployed), was 9.9; as com- 
pared with 10.1 at 25th March, 1929, and 9.5 
at 23rd April, 1928. For males alone the per- 
centage at 22nd April, 1929, was 11.1, as com- 
pared with 11.4 at 25th March, 1929; for 
females the corresponding figures were 6.8 and 
6.9. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
22nd April, 1929, was 8.0, as compared with 
8.4 at 25th March, 1929. The total number 
of. persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at 22nd April, 1929, was 
approximately 1,175,000, of whom 905,000 were 
men and 197,000 were women, the remainder 
being boys and girls; at 25th March, 1929, it 
was 1,168,000, of whom 918,000 were men and 
190,000 were women; and at 30th April, 1928, 
it was 1,171,000, of ‘whom 942 000 were men 
and 160,000 were women. At 29th April, 1929, 
the total had risen to 1,198,000, owing mainly 
to an increase in\the numbers unemployed in 
the coal mining industry. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.8 per cent in March, 1929, as compared with 
February, and pay-roll totals increased 1 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
elusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of January and February, 1929, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of March. The num- 
ber of employees ‘on Class I railroads as at 
February 15 totalled 1,589,351, representing an 
increase of 0.7 per cent since January 15. The 
amount of pay-rol) in the entire month of 


February was $215,173,183, or a decrease of 5.9 


per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 1.2 per cent in March, 1929, as com- 
pared with February, and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 2.1 per cent, according to returns made 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 12,138 
establishments in 54 of the foremost manufac- 
turing industries of the United States. These 
establishments in March had 3,459,042 employ- 
ees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$97,220,138. These employees. represent 53 per 
cent of all employees in the 54 industries: sur- 
veyed and more than 40 per cent: of the total 
number of employees in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the. United States. 

An increase in employment in manufdontrt 
ing industries in March has been shown in. each 
of the last 7 years, except in 1924, but this 
increase of 1.2 per cent in March, 1929, is con- 
siderably greater than the increases in any of 
the years except 1923. 

The Bureau of Labour Statisties’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for March, 1929, is 98.6, as compared with 
9%.4 in February, 1929, 95.2 in January, 1929, 
and 98.7 in March, 1928; the weighted index 
for pay-roll totals in March, 1929, is 103.9, as 
compared with 101.8 in February, 1929, 94.5 
in January, 1929, and 95.2 in March, 1928. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Manufacturing employment stood at a higher 
level in March, 1929, than at any time since 
April, 1927, and pay-roll totals were greater 
than at any time since November, 1923. 

Thirty-eight of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in March than in February 
‘and 39 industries reported higher pay-roll 
totals. 

The spectacular gains in March were 45.8 
per cent in employment and 38.9 per cent 
in pay-roll totals in the fertilizer industry, 
which habitually reaches its highest level in 
March and April; carriages and wagons showed 
gains of 13.8 per cent and 15.4 per cent in 
the two items; the gains in employment in 
shipbuilding, cast-iron pipe, cane-sugar refin- 
ing, and women’s clothing ranged from 7.2 
per cent to 5.7 per cent, while gains in em- 
ployment of from 3.9 to 3.1 per cent were 
shown in brick, machine tools, electric-rail- 
road car building and repairing, millinery and 
lace goods, foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts, and electrical machinery. The automo- 
bile industry gained 1.3 per cent in employ- 
ment and 0.6 per cent in pay-roll totals, these 
comparatively small increases being in strong 
contrast to the sharply upward trend of the 
two months immediately preceding; the iron 
and steel industry gained 1 per cent in employ- 
ment and 2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
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The decreases in employment in March were 
all small‘ except’a seasonal drop of 4.9 per 
cent in slaughtering and meat packing. 

The rayon industry reported an employ- 
ment increase of 2.6 per cent with a decrease 
in pay-roll totals of 1.3 per cent. 

Increased employment and greater pay-roll 
totals were shown in March in each geographic 
division with one exception—a small decrease 
in employment in the West North Central 
division. The pronounced increases were in 
the West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
divisions, while the increases in Eastern States 
were less notable. 

Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationst, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in ithe 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as 
follows :— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month of the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 


Canadian Engineering 


The 1928 Year Book of the Canadian En- 
gineering Standards Association details the 
continued growth of the work of standardiza- 
tion in the Canadian industrial field. The 
Association, since its incorporation in 1919, 
has published 22 standard specifications in- 
cluding the Canadian Electrical Code, (Ref- 
erence to the Code appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February 1928, page 156; May, 
1928, page 444; December, 1928, page 1342; 
February, 1929, page 162). Two revised edi- 
tions of the specification for steel railway 
bridges, and a revised edition of the specifica- 
tions for Portland cement have also been 
issued. C. E. 8. A. specifications have been 
widely adopted throughout Canada, and the 
demand for copies is reported to be steadily 
increasing. They are used as standard in most 
Dominion Government Departments, the 
specifications for steel railway bridges having 
been officially adopted by the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada. 
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ployed members is calculated for identical 


‘unions in the current and the previous month. 


Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De-. 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on. The 
final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the May issue of the American 
Federatiomst, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 


_ ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 


cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent, 
March, 1929, 15 per cent. 


Standards Association. 


The latest issue of the quarterly bulletin 
published by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association notes the adoption of the 
Electrical Licensing Act by the Saskatchewan 
Legislature. This legislation, which became 
effective on May 1, requires that all agents of 
manufactures or of electrical supply houses 
whose headquarters are situated outside the 
province shall obtain written authority from 
the Power Commission before offering for 
sale electrical material, apparatus or equip- 
ment of any kind. It further requires that all 
electrical contractors and journeymen electri- 
clans in the province shall be bonded and ob- 
tain a provincial license before doing wiring 
work in Saskatchewan. The Act also empow- 
ers the commission to appoint inspectors who 
are authorized to enter any premises at reason- 
able time for the purpose of inspecting elec- 
trical material, in interests of the public safety 
and fire prevention (Lanour Gazerrs, April, 
1929, page 381). 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upom between the parties eoncerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general inter- 
est. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 276. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930, and thereafter until a new 
agreement is reached or this one terminated 
with notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for August, 1928, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per week: in bread shops (called ma- 
chine shops): working foremen $35, doughmen 
and ovenmen $33; board hands $29, helpers 
$22. In cake shops, bakeries and small shops: 
foremen $35 and up, regular journeymen $30 
and up, helpers $22. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$12, second year $15, third year $18. 

One helper allowed to every three journey- 
men. : 

In cake shops, bakeries and small shops, only 
one apprentice allowed to any one bakery. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Cauegary, ALBERTA—EMPLOYING JoB PRINTERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 449. 


Agreement signed after the report of the 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, published in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, February, 1929, page 130. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 28, 
1929, to January 27, 1930, and from year to 
year until notice of change is given by either 
party 60 days prior to the expiration date in 
any year. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; after three hours and all work on Sun- 


days, double time; work on holidays also at 
overtime rate. When called back to work after 
leaving, $1 to be paid, in addition to overtime 
pay. 

Wages: journeymen printers $1 per hour for 
day work; night work at the rate of $3 per 
week higher than day work. Machinist oper- 
ators 50 cents per shift extra. 

One apprentice allowed for first five journey- 
men employed, two for first ten journeymen 
and one additional apprentice for each ten 
journeymen thereafter, but not more than five 
apprentices in any one office. 

Apprentices to be at least 16 years of age 
and have a common school education and must 
be accepted by the apprentice committee. Ap- 
prenticeship to be for five years and appren- 
tices must complete the course in printing of 
the International Union. They must also take 
regular yearly examinations before the local 
apprentice committee. 

Wages for apprentices: first year, one-fifth 
of journeymen’s scale, second year one-quarter, 
third year one-third, fourth year one-half, fifth 
year two-thirds. 

Foreman to have the right to employ help 
and discharge for certain specified reasons. 

Machine learners to serve fifteen weeks. If 
standard of competency not reached, then the 
period may be extended up to three months. 
Not more than one journeyman learner to be 
employed in any one office at one time. Learners 
to receive two-fifths of journeymen’s scale for 
first five weeks, three-fifths for next five weeks 
and fonr-fifths for next five weeks. 

Employers agree not to require union mem- 
bers to execute struck work for unfair employ- 
ing printers or publications. Union members 
are not to engage in any sympathetic strike or 
boycott. Union not to limit the output of any 
employee. If any better terms allowed by union 
to any job proprietor, they shall also be con- 
ceded to all employers covered by this agree- 
ment. 

A joint standing committee consisting of two 
representatives of each party shall be formed 
and all disputes shall be referred to it. The 
finding of this committee shall be final and 
binding on both parties. 


~Caucary, ALBERTA—-EMPLOYING JOB PRINTERS 


AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING Press- 
MEN AND Assistants’ UNIon, Locau No. 
201. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 1929 
to September 30, 1930, and from year to year 
unless notice of change is given by either party 
60 days previous to April 15, 1930, or 60 days 
previous to September 30, of any succeeding 
year. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for day work; and 7 per day, a 42-hour 
week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; after first three hours, double time. 
Work on holidays at overtime rate. 

Wages per week for pressmen: foremen jour- 
neymen $46, cylinder journeymen $44. Journey- 
men for 2 automatics or 3 or 4 hand-fed presses: 
from April 15 to October 15, 1929, $38; from 
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October 15, 1929, to April 15, 1930, $39; after 
April 15, 1930, $40. Journeymen for 1 auto- 
matic and 1 hand-fed or 1 autématic, or 1 or 2 
hand-fed presses: from April 15, to Qctober 15, 
1929, $36; from October 15, 1929, to April 15, 
1930, $37; after April 15, 1930, $38. For night 
work $3 per week in addition. 

Wages per week for cylinder feeders: first six 
months, $15, second six months $18, second year 
$23; third year $26, after three years’ experi- 
ence $28. 

Wages per week for platen feeders: first six 
months $10, second six months $13, second year 
on third year $18, after three years’ experience 

23: 

Wages per week for apprentice pressmen: 
first year $30, second year $35, third year $40. 

Assistants to be paid 50 cents extra per shift 
for night work. 

An assistant with three or more years’ ex- 
perience can enter his apprenticeship as an ap- 
prentice pressman when a vacancy occurs; he 
shall be examined quarterly as provided for in 
the international Technical Trades School cor- 
respondence course. 

One apprentice allowed for every four journey- 
men or fraction thereof. 

Any apprentice or assistant substituting or 
doing the work of a journeyman, to be paid 
journeyman’s wage. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BroTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DeEcorR- 
ATORS, PAPERHANGERS, GLAZIERS AND GLASS 
Workers or AMenrIcA, Districr CouNncIL 
No. 5. 


Agreement reached at the conclusion of the 
strike mentioned in the LaBouR GAZETTE, May, 
1929, page 482, to be in effect from April 1, 
1929, to April 1, 1932. Notice of any change 
must be given three months prior to the date 
of expiration. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight. 
After midnight and work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: for the 
twelve months beginning April 1, 1929, 80 cents; 
for the twelve months beginning April 1, 1930, 
85 cents; for the twelve months beginning April 
1, 1931, 90 cents. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
40 cents, second year 55 cents, third year 75 
cents. 


OrTawa, OntTarIO.—TuHE OTrawA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
UnItTep BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LocsL No. 98. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 


to April 30, 1931, and from year to year unless 
four months’ notice be given by either party. 


Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and work 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 


time and one-half; between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., 
double time except when part of regular shift. 


Wages per hour: 90 cents. 


A joint industrial council to be established 
consisting of five members of each party and an 
independent chairman chosen by both parties 
to adjust all disputes, the decision of this coun- 
cil to be binding. 


Toronto, Onvrario.—Toronto District, ON- 
TARIO ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Loca No. 353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1932. New agreement to be negoti- 
ated 6 months before the expiration of this one. 

This agreement is the same as that previously 
in force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1926, with the following exceptions: 

Journeymen to be divided into Class “A” and 
Class “B’”. Class “B” men to be limited to 
certain kinds of work; Class “A” men to do 
all other kinds. 


Wages per hour for journeymen: from June 
1. 1929 to May 31, 1930, Class “A” $1.15, Class 
“B” $1; from June 1, 1930 to May 31, 1931 
Class “A” $1.25, Class “B” $1.15; from June 1, 
1931 to May 31, 1932, one class $1.35; foremen 
124 cents per hour extra. 

The joint conference board to meet at least 
once a month or at call of the chairman. 

For first twelve months of these rules, no 
new apprentices to be taken on and those now 
in the trade to be classified and given proper 
standing by a joint board of examiners and 
efforts to be made to provide continuity of em- 
ployment for apprentices. 

No union member to work for any employer 
for a lower wage rate than provided in the 
agreement. 


Toronto, ONrAr1o—Toronro PLUMBING AND 
HEATING Contractors’ UNION AND THE 
UNITED ASSOCIATION oF PLUMBERS AND 
SreaMrFirrers, Locan No. 46. 


This agreement is printed in full on page 680 
of this issue. 


Hamirton, Ontario.—Contracrors’ ASssocis- 
TION OF HAMILTON AND THE UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
HAMILTON District CouNcIn. 


Agreement to be in effect from Mareh 1, 1929 
to February 28, 1931 and thereafter unless no- 
tice is given by either party by January l, 
1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1928, and July, 1927, with the 
following exceptions: 


Wages for journeymen: $1 per hour. 


Where more than one shift is worked in a 
day, the carpenters on the second and third 
shifts to be paid 8 hours for 7 hours’ work; no 
carpenter to be allowed to work more than one 
shift in 24 hours. 
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_NraGara FALus, ONTARIO, AND SURROUNDING DIs- 
'; TRICT.—THr Burtpprs Excuanas, Master 
CARPENTERS OF NIAGARA FALLS AND THE 
Unitep BrorHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 

' Jorners, Locat No. 713. 


Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
referred to on page 599 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929 
to April 30, 1931. If any change is desired, 
notice to be given three months previous to 
expiration and an effort made to reach a set- 
tlement by April 1. If the party receiving 
such notice fails to meet the party sending it, 
the desired change is to be granted and made 
effective from the following May 1. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouRr 
GAZETTE, August, 1927, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $1 per 
hour. Men working on scaffolds fifty feet in 
height to be paid 5 cents per hour extra and 
an additional five cents for every twenty feet 
higher. 


Cat@ary, ALBERTA—CALGARY ELECTRICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELEcrricAL Workers, Locat No. 
348. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929 
to April 30, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party 60 
days prior to the expiration date in any year. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force.and summarized in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE, November, 1928, with the following - 


exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed if com- 
petent men available. The union agrees to give 
preference to firms who are members of the 
Calgary Electrical Association in supplying men. 


Every journeyman shall have a complete set 
of tools, a list of which is included in the agree- 
ment and must correct mistakes in his work 
in his own time when they are the result of his 
own fault, and the union undertakes, after in- 
vestigation, to discipline any member who leaves 
his work in an unsatisfactory condition. 


Wages per hour for journeymen: job foreman 
$1.25; journeymen $1.10. 


Wages per hour for apprentices: after six 
months 40 cents, second year 50 cents, third 
year 60 cents, fourth year 75 cents, fourth year 
working alone with license 90 cents. 


Cau@ary, ALBERTA—MASTER PLASTERERS AND 
THE PLASTERERS’ LABOURERS’ UNION OF 
CALGARY. 


Agreement reached at the conclusion of the 
strike mentioned in this issue on page 599, to be 
in effect from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930. 
If any change is desired by either party, notice 
to be given three months before expiration date. 

Union members to be employed if competent 
members available; closed shop for the City of 
Calgary and ten-mile radius from the centre of 
the city. 

Hours: 8 per day; mixers to start 15 minutes 
ahead of time to get material ready for plaster- 
ers. 
Overtime: double time. 
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Wages: 774 cents per hour; if necessary to em- 
ploy unskilled labourers, they are to be paid 
60 cents per hour for first two weeks, 65 cents 
during second two weeks; after that the union 


‘rate. Straight night shift to be paid at rate of 


8 hours pay for 7 hours work. ; 

For work outside city and ten-mile radius, 10 
cents per hour extra. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of any 
part of the agreement which cannot be settled 
between the parties shall be referred to the 
executive committee of the Building Trades Sec- 
tion of the Calgary Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil for a decision. 

d 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—-GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE AMALGAMATED CARPEN- 
TERS OF CANADA, EDMONTON BRANCH, AND 
THE Unitrep BROTHERHOOD orf CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS oF AMERICA, Loca No. 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If no notice of desire of 
either party to change is given before January 
31, 1930, this agreement will remain in force 
for another year. , 

Members of local unions who are parties to 
this agreement to be given preference in em- 
ployment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, except in 
case of night shifts when 74 hours will be 
equivalent to 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays double time. 

Wages for carpenters: $1 per hour. 

For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid both ways. 

Labourers to be restricted to work that re- 
quires no carpenters’ tools. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways. 


WINDSor, ONTARIO, ANB VICINITY.—EssEx DrvI- 
SION, Hypro Exrecrrc Ramways AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELectric Rainway EMPLoyEEs or AMERICA, 

~ Loca No. 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1928, 
to June 30, 1929. 

All passenger, freight cars and busses are to 
be operated by members of local union. 


Officers of the railway are to meet repre- 
sentatives of the union to discuss any grievances 
or disputes. 


Hours for motormen, conductors, one-man car 
and bus operators: 9 per day with a maximum 
of 10; all work in excess of 10 consecutive hours 
to be paid overtime rate. The day’s work to 
be completed within 11 hours as far as possible; 
all work not completed within 11 consecutive 
hours to be paid at overtime rate. 


Wages for motormen, conductors, one-man car 
and bus operators: for first six months 52 cents 
per hour, second six months, 57 cents, after first 
year 62 cents. For training students 50 cents 
extra per day or part of day. Overtime rate 
to be 20 cents per hour in addition to regular 
rate. Sub-station operators, $130 per month. 

In case of suspension or dismissal by Super- 
intendent, the employee concerned will have the 
right to appeal to the General Superintendent 
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or Commission and may bring with him a com- 
mittee of fellow employees, and if it is shown 
that he was suspended or dismissed without 
sufficient cause, he will be reinstated and paid 
for all. time lost. 


Uniforms to be supplied: by the Railway. 

Conductors and motormen will have the choice 
of runs according to seniority, cars to be pro- 
perly equipped and to be heated from October 
Tito. Mlay ol. 


UNION AGREEMENT BETWEEN PLUMBERS AND MASTER 
PLUMBERS IN TORONTO 


HE strike of plumbers in Toronto against 
certain master plumbers from May 1, to 
May 23, is recorded in the article on “Strikes 
and Lockouts” in this issue. As there stated, 
the plumbers’ union declared a strike against 
certain master plumbers who refused to join 
an employers’ organization with which the 
union had entered into an agreement, pro- 
viding that the master plumbers in such organ- 
ization would employ only members of the 
union and that union members would work 
only for master plumbers who were members 
of such organization. . 


The plumbers’ union had in 1927, following 
a strike (Lasour Gazerte, September, 1927, 
page 942), signed an agreement with two asso- 
ciations of master plumbers, the Toronto So- 
ciety of Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engi- 
neers and the Toronto Association of Master 
Plumbers and Steamfitters (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928, page 786). This agreement pro- 
vided for the “closed union shop,” namely 
that members of the union would be employed 
by the master plumbers, parties to the agree- 
ment, and also that union plumbers would 
work only for master plumbers parties to the 
agreement “except when work from the said 
parties is not available”. This agreement ex- 
pired on April 30, 1929, and in the meantime 
a new organization of master plumbers in 
Toronto was formed containing members of 
both of the above named organizations, which 
became Local Section 111 of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, an organization of building 
contractors with sections in various localities. 
The new organization negotiated an agreement 
with the plumbers’ union in Toronto. This 
agreement, signed on September 1, 1928, pro- 
vided that the parties to it were to be sub- 
ject to the conditions of the agreement then 
in force between the union and the two master 
plumbers’ associations until April 30, 1929, 
after which certain conditions were to become 
effective; an increase in the wage rate to $1.25 
per hour, five-day week of forty hours during 
July and August, and a provision that the 
employers would engage union members only 


and that-union plumbers would work only for 
members of the contractors’ association. A 
number of master plumbers in Toronto, in- 
cluding some members of the Toronto Society 
of Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engineers 
who employed large numbers of plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc., refused to Join the new asso- 
ciation and, therefore, became involved in a 
strike on the part of union plumbers on May 
1, 1929. The master plumbers affected by the 
strike had offered to observe the wages and 
working conditions of the agreement. One 
of the objections to joining the new organiza- 
tion offered by certain master plumbers was 
that there were certain features in its con- 
stitution and rules as to trading, securing of 
supplies, etc., which they had been informed 
by their legal advisers appeared to be illegal 
under the provisions of the Criminal Code re- 
specting restraint of trade, and under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, 1923. The Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council had been registered 
as a union under the Trade Unions Act, 1872, 
which provided for registration of unions of 
both employees and employers, and its repre- 
sentatives claimed it was, therefore, exempted 
from the provisions of these laws respecting 
restraint of trade. The Minister of Labour 
met the parties to the dispute in Toronto, and 
after several conferences it was arranged that 
a new employers’ association would be formed 
containing master plumbers who were members 


‘of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and 


those who were not, and that the union would 
sign an agreement with the association, the pre- 


‘vious agreement with the Amalgamated Build- 


ers’ Council being abrogated. The new em- 
ployers’ association was to be registered under 
the Trade Union Act as an employers’ asso- 
ciation and was to deal only with employment 
relations. 


The strike was, therefore, declared off on 
May 23, and an agreement was signed between 
the plumbers’ union and the Toronto Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors’ Union, effective from 
that date until April 30, 1930, the text being 
as follows:— 
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MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made at the City 
of Toronto in the Province of Ontario, 
Dominion of Oanada, this day of May, 
1929. 


BETWEEN:—ToRONTO PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS’ UNION, which is a ‘Trade 
Union of Employers registered as such 
under the Trade Unions Act of Canada, 
consisting of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors who carry on business in and 
about the said City of Toronto which union 
is hereinafter referred to as The Contrac- 
tors’ Union, of the one part and Loca, 
Union 46. Toronto, of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters, of the 
United States and Canada, which is an 
International Trade Union of workmen, 
consisting of such locally chartered mem- 
bers of such association as are from time 
to time employed as plumbers or steam- 
fitters in or about said City of Toronto, 
which union is hereinafter referred to as 
THE Lazsour UNION, of the other part. 


Whereas a certain agreement as to wages 
and working conditions, hereinafter referred to 
as “The Former Agreement” which was to 
remain in force until the 30th day of April, 
1930, was on the first day of September, 1928, 
entered into between Local Section 111 of 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council (hereinafter 
referred to as “Local 111 of A.B.C.”’) of the 
one part, and the Labour Union of the other 
part, of which former agreement a true copy 
is hereunto annexed; and 

Whereas now the Contractors Union has 
been organized as a Trade Union of Employers, 
and has been registered as such under the 
Trade Unions Act, and the Contractors’ Union 
now includes in its membership, members of 
said Local 111 of A.B.C. and other plumbing 
and heating contractors; and 

Whereas after registration as aforesaid, the 
Contractors’ Union proposed to Local 111 of 
A.B.C. and to the Labour Union that if they, 
respectively, being the only parties to said 
former agreement, would mutually rescind it 
the Contractors’ Union would execute at once 
with the Labour Union an agreement in the 
same terms as those of said former agreement, 
operative for the unexpired portion of the 
full intended period of said former agreement, 
in consequence whereof said local section 111 
of A.B.C. and said Labour Union did there- 
after mutually rescind such former agreement; 
and 

Now. therefore, the Contractors’ Union and 
the Labour Union, respectively, each in con- 
sideration of the mutual promises of the other, 
do respectively promise and agree to and with 
each other that their respective members shall 
henceforth deal with each other as employers 
and workmen upon the conditions following, 
that is to say:-— 


Clause 1-—The ordinary hours of labour on 
Mondays to Fridays, inclusive. will be from 
eight o’clock a.m. to five o’clock p.m., with one 
hour for lunch, but on Saturdays they will be 
from eight o’clock a.m. to twelve o’clock noon. 

Clause 2——The minimum rate of wages pay- 
pre will be a dollar and a quarter ($1.25) per 
10ur. 


Clause 3—The minimum rate of wages for 
fifth year apprentices will be eighty-five (85c.) 
per hour. 

Clause 4-—All overtime will be paid for at 
the rate of double time. All work shall count 


as done in overtime which is done other than 
during ordinary hours, or on Saturdays during 
the months of July and August, Sundays or 
on the following holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. When finishing up a re- 
pair job on regular working days, if to finish 
will not take more than one hour’s time, it will 
be done, notwithstanding anything herein con- 
tained, at the regular rate of wages. 


Clause &§-—Workmen, working out of Toronto, 
will have their fare and board paid. Time 
travelling to and from such work will be paid 
for at the rate of single time but only up to 
nine o’clock p.m. If such travelling is at night, 
sleeping accommodation will be provided, and 
the workman will be paid his fare home and 
back for a week-end at least once a month. 


Jlause 6-—The members of the Contractors’ 
Union will not employ as plumbers or steam- 
fitters other than members of the Labour 
Union and members of the Labour Union will 
not accept employment from other than mem- 
bers of the Contractors’ Union. Provided, 
however, that if for any sufficient reason, such 
as the inability of the Labour Union to supply 
skilled plumbers or steamfitters or the non- 
availability of work from members of the 
Contractors’ Union, the business agent of the 
Labour Union and the Commissioner of the 
Contractors’ Union shall concur in permitting 
a variation of this clause in a particular case 
and for a limited time, the variation so made 
will be immediately effective, and such varia- 
tion will continue in effect as made unless and 
until the Joint Conference Board hereinafter 
referred to shall, by a majority vote, veto the 
variation. 


Clause 7-—No workman will be employed to 
do any work in Toronto in connection with sani- 
tation or the city water system, who is not in 
possession of a city license under By-law 102, 
sections 2, 39, 40 and By-law 6388, section 70, 
or as the same may have been or may be re- 
placed or amended. 


Clause 8-—The respective parties to this 
agreement will use their best endeavours, short 
of suit at law, to compel by every lawful 
means on the part of every member of the 
organizations which are parties hereto, ob- 
servance of the terms and of every term of 
this agreement. To this end each thereof 
shall, from time to time, upon request, or may 
at its own volition, supply to the Secretary of 
the other party hereto revised lists of its 
members, respectively. Provided that either 
party hereto may establish, instead, and put 
into execution an identification card system 
for its members, which, being done, shall be 
deemed for so Jong as done to be in compliance 
with this clause. 


Clause 9—The respective parties to this 
agreement agree to control the number of 
journeymen brought out each year, through 
control of the number of apprentices employed; 
their number will not exceed twenty-four per 
year, 14 plumbers and 10 steamfitters, and each 
thereof shall serve five years’ apprenticeship, 
four years under the supervision of a journey- 
man and one year as an improver. Each must 
ibe registered by the Labour Union. The parties 
hereto will observe and enforce all provisions 
of the law of Ontario as to apprentices. 


Clause 10.—One improver only to each branch 
of the trade will be allowed or employed on 
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any job except where there are more than five 
journeymen plumbers’ or _ five journeymen 
steamfitters employed, and then one additional 
improver may be allowed to each additional five 
journeymen plumbers or five journeymen steam- 
fitters. 

Clause 11—A Joint Conference Board will 
be formed, composed of four members of the 
Contractors’ Union and four members of the 
Labour Union. Regular meetings of such board 
will be held at least once a month, at which 
meeting three members of each party will form 
a quorum. Such Board will have power, on 
behalf of the respective parties hereto, to 
adjust trade disputes or grievances between the 
parties hereto or their members or any or 
either of them. 


Clause 12.—In case of any such dispute or 
grievance arising which cannot be adjusted 
informally by representatives of the parties 
hereto, it will be referred to such Joint Con- 
ference Board. Such Board, if necessary, shall 
meet within forty-eight hours. 


Clause 18—If the Joint Conference Board 
is unable to adjust satisfactorily any dispute 
or grievance referred to it, (including any 
claimed violation or non-observance of any of 
the clauses of this agreement), the matter of 
difference shall be referred to or may be 
taken cognizance of by the General Organizer 
of the aforesaid United Association and the 
said Commissioner who, when jointly concur- 
ring, shall have and may exercise for the pur- 
poses of settlement the power of the Joint 
Conference Board in the premises. In the 
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event of their failure to effect a settlement, 
however, no strike shall be declared or come 
into effect against any member of the Con- 
tractors’ Union until. the said General Organ- 
izer has investigated the matter and rendered 
a decision, nor shall any lockout be made or 
come into effect by or on the part of any 
member of the Contractors’ Union until the 
said Commissioner has investigated the matter 
and rendered a decision. 


Clause 14—This agreement shall become ef- 
fective upon execution thereof by both the 
parties hereto and it shall remain in effect 
until the 30th day of April, 1930. Should 
either party hereto desire to make at the con- 
clusion of this agreement a different agreement 
in substitution herefor, that party agrees to 
give to the other not less than one month’s 
notice in writing to terminate on the 30th day 
of April, 1930. Provided that if no such notice 
is given in time by either party, this agree- 
ment shall remain in force from year to year 
until such notice is given as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. If and when any such notice is given, 
a Joint Committee shall be forthwith formed 
consisting of equal representation of each of 
the parties hereto, and such Joint Committee 
shall, during such period of notice, convene, 
consider and announce its decision or failure 
to reach a decision upon the matter of such 
proposed new agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
duly executed this agreement under seal and 
by the signatures of members accredited for 
that purpose. 


League of Nations and the Coal Situation 


The Economie Committee of the League of 


Nations, at its 28th Session, held in Geneva 


from 8 to 12 March, 1929, prepared, on the 
basis of the two consultations which have 
taken place on the subject, a preliminary re- 
port for the Council on the international 
aspects of the coal problem. This preliminary 
reports deals with the principal normal fea- 
tures of the coal industry, special post-war 
and recent features, the interests of consum- 
ers, and natural, national and international 
remedies. 

The Economic Committee summarizes the 
proposals put forward by the experts in the 
following suggestions: (1) that international 
agreements between producers should be ar- 
ranged concerning output, markets and prices; 
(2) that a special international committee re- 
presentative of all interests—Governments, 
employers, miners, merchants, producers and 
consumers—should be set up; (3) that mea- 
sures should be taken for assimilating, if not 
equalising, wages, hours and the social condi- 
tions of labour; (4) that the existing artificial 
restrictions to trade in coal and artificial 
stimuli to production should be abolished. In 
conclusion, the report states that action to 
carry out the suggestion relating to conditions 
of labour would fall within the competence of 


the International Labour Office. No definite 
proposal is put forward with regard to the set- 
ting up of a special international committee. 
The report contains an outline of the position 
of the League of Nations in relation to the 
other two proposals. A further consultation of 
experts on a somewhat wider basis is contem- 
plated by the Committee. 





In England and Wales in 1927 there was lost 
to the nation, among the insured population 
only, and excluding the loss due to sickness 
for which insurance benefit was not provided, 
a total of 30,500,000 weeks’ work, or the 
equivalent of twelve months’ work for nearly 


. 690,000 persons. It is during the winter 


months that the heaviest expense is experi- 
enced. 

Rheumatic affections cost the country £17,- 
000,000 per year. 

The common cold causes great economic loss, 
particularly during the Winter months. These 
are largely preventable. The number of firms 
that retain the whole-time service of medical 
men is slowly increasing in England, though 
it is still not as common a feature in industry 
asin America. A medical department is 
among the most profitable investment an in- 
dustry can make. 
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FAIR WAGES FOR WORK UNDER PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS IN QUEBEC Saad a ve 


Order in Council requiring Payment of Current Rates of Wages — 


F OLLOWING is a translation of the report 

of a committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the province of Quebec, dated April 24, 
1929, and approved by the Lieutenant. Gov- 
ernor on the same date. 


CONCERNING a resolution of the Legislative 

Assembly (re: workmen’s wages). 
(800) 

It is stated in a report of the Honourable the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, dated 
April 30, 1929, as follows:— 

In view of the adoption by the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly, on April 14, 1908, of a 
resolution in the following terms: “That all 
Government contracts should contain such con- 
ditions as will prevent abuses, which may arise 
from the subletting of such contracts, and that 
every effort should be made to secure the pay- 
ment of such wages‘as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried out; and 
that this House cordially concurs in such policy, 
and deems it the duty of the Government to 
take immediate steps to give effect thereto.” 

In conformity with the foregoing, a clause 
has been inserted in the contract forms of the 
Department of Public Works and Labour de- 
termining the observance of the current wages, 
and in order to secure the object desired, the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour has the 
honour to submit for your approval the follow- 
in recommendations:— 

1. That the conditions following shall be ob- 
served by the Department of Public Works and 
Labour in connection with all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of the province of 
Quebec for the construction or remodelling of 
public buildings of all kinds and all other works 
and properties constructed and remodelled for 
the Government of the province of Quebec. 

The following clause shall be inserted in all 
contracts to which these conditions apply:— 


THE FAIR WAGES CLAUSE AS INSERTED IN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
erform labour in the construction of the work 
ereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 


ghe work is being performed for the character ° 


or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged, and if there be no current rates in such 
listrict, then fair and reasonable rates, and shall 
work such hours as are customary in the trade 
in the district where the work is carried on, or 
if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable 
hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satis- 
faction of the Minister, longer hours of service 
are required. ‘The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purpose of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 


may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 


-determination and any amendment or variation 


shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may, 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, what is the proper classification of all 
overtime and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder, 
the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours 
and claassification of work so as to give effect 
to such decision. In case the contractor shall 
fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or em- 
ployees for any services performed or for any 
hours of labour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour may pay such wages at the 
rates so fixed and deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to 
the contractor and any such payment shall for 
all purposes as between the contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be payment 
to the contractor, and the contractor shall be 
bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not 
be exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the contractor and the class of em- 
ployees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representative of such 
class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


2. The following conditions shall also be_in- 
serted in all contracts to which these conditions 
apply :— 

(a) The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause © 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed, also any 
decision of the Minister of Labour under the 
preceding paragraph. 

The Contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under this contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose. 


'' (b) The Contractor shall keep proper books 


and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
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wages paid to and time worked by each work- 
man, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wages Officer of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


(c) The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of «any money which would ‘otherwise 
be’ payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 


‘of his claim for payment a statement attested 


by statutory declaration, showing,— 


(1) the rates of wages and hours of labour 
of the various classes of workmen em- 
ployed in the execution of the contract; 


(2) whether any wages in respect of the 
said work and labour remain in arrears; 


(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, 
in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. 


The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


(d) With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the subletting 
of contracts, it shall be understood that. sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary in 
the trades concerned, is prohibited unless the 
approval of -the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall. be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of the sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 


of the Minister. 
(Gdemed) A. Morisset, 
Clerk-of the Executive Council. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all ‘other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours. in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the Gen- 
eral Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair, and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are 


customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
eustom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages, and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision, In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
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of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
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between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time lt may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times by any Officer 
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authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
recéived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a new lighthouse tower at 
Cranberry Island, Guysboro Co., N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. W. M. Gerroir, Guysboro, 
N.S. Date of contract, April 3, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $1,975. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in ‘the contract. 

Construction of a dwelling, boat-house and 
fog-alarm building at Long Point, Whitehead 
Island, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, C. S. Whitehead, Latour Hotel, Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, April 22, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $7,489. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was included in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


‘Construction of a rifle range, Moose Jaw, 
Sask. Name of contractors, P. W. Graham & 
Sons, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, May 27, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$7,990. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows: 


Rate 
Trade or Class of labour of wages: Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per hour 

‘Carpenters and joiners............... $0 90 9 
‘Ceomentifnishers).. 5), ieee to 0 85 9 
WemientANixers, vost Meee: Me ree oe 0 50 9 
Hloctricians ti ae. i seis ales tae eek 0 90 9 
a bourers ray... he Meta. atebhs ckak 0 45 9 
PAINUCI Sry eee os MCL ee ae 0 85 9 
Teamsters with team and scraper.... 0 90 9 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 0 90 9 


Construction of a rifle range, Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractor, James E. Jefferies, Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract May 27, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $8,274. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows: 








Rates 
Trade or Class of labour of wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners............... $1 00 8 
Cement. finisher. J), do.ee0c2 sh ek 1 45 
Gement mixers iy. seed. a ee 0 50 8 to 10 
Electriciansinge ate aga ud cmos one bie 1 00 
a bourersiih ewes May aey eS tae eee 0 45 8 to 10 
Teamsters with team and wagon.... 1/25 -|8 ‘tor10 
Teamsters with team and scraper.... 1525 8 to 10 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name of 
contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, May 
8, 1929. Amount of contract, $7,485. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was embodied in 
the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” Unterior Fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittmgs for Post Office at Tisdale, 
Sask. Name of contractors, The Western Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
May 20, 1929. Amount of contract, $1,818. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract, 


Post Orrick DrerpaRTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1929, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment of the workers of fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions: 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 1,099 33 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 336 76 
Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ 
UNTOPDISHOEC. scans ORs iicahl sae State eee) 21,087 58 
StamMpme wads, MK Cter sk eee re 282 22 
Barhitingacaet, piers tae rave. hasen te. 2,672 70 
Seales paras hs cea crests Ta Gece ita shane 279 25 
Letter boxrlocksis sian tier as tee sie aon 3,085 50 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN. CANADA, MAY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

continued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower. 

In. retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.94 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $11.01 for 
April; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 
1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $1048 for May, 
1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 
1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall in 
the price of eggs, although the prices of milk, 
butter, veal, lard, sugar and potatoes were also 
slightly lower. Prices of beef, mutton, pork 
and beans advanced somewhat. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.21 at the beginning 
of May, as compared with $21.30 for April; 
$21.04 for May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; 
$21.54 for May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; 
$20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for 
May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
was somewhat lower, due to lower prices for 
anthracite coal. Rent was practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, declined to 92-4 for 
May, as compared with 94-1 for April; 97-9 
for May, 1928; 98-5 for May, 1927; and 100-2 
for May, 1926. Ninety-six prices quotations 
were lower, sixty-eight were higher, while three 
hundred and thirty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials four of the eight main groups 
were lower, while four advanced. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetable and Veget- 
able Products group, due to lower prices for 
apples, grains, flour, vegetable oils, sugar, 
cocoa, chocolate and tea, which more than off- 
set higher prices for foreign fruits, flax, rub- 
ber and potatoes; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, due to lower prices 
for raw cotton, raw silk, wool, jute and hemp; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due to lower prices for some lines of lumber; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, because 
of declines in the prices of copper, lead, sil- 


ver, tin and spelter. The Animals and their 
Products group and the Iron and its Products 
group advanced, the former due to higher 
prices for fish, livestock and meats, and the 


latter due to higher prices for steel sheets, tin- 


plate and cast iron pipe. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products groups also advanced, due to 
higher prices for shellac and certain inorganic. 
chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals group 
was slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 


sumers’ goods declined, due to lower prices 


for tea, flour and other milled products, milk, 
sugar and footwear, which more than offset 
higher prices for fish, dried fruits, meats, po- 
tatoes and onions. In producers’ goods build- 
ing and construction materials were lower, 
because of declines in the prices of lumber and 
wall plaster. Manufacturers’ materials ad- 
vanced slightly, increases in materials for the 
chemical using industries and for the meat 
packing industries more than offsetting de- 
clines in materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the fur and leather goods indus- 
tries, for the metal working industries, for the 
milling and other industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 


-seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the qotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grovers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LAaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LAaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a cousiderable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded. in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 


(Continued on page 694) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 

















~ 1Quan-} (+) } (4D ‘May| May| May| May| May| May| May| May| May| May] May 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 } 1913] 1914} 1916 |1918 |1920.! 1921 | 1922 | 1923 |1924 |1925 11926 |1997 


May] April] May 























Cc. Cc. Cc. ‘ Cc 











(add WO ; C: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc} Cc. Op Cc. C. c. C. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin. ...] 2lbs.]27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 50-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0] 56-8] 58-6] 58-8] 63-6] 67-8] 70-8 72-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2. “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-4] 34-0] 52-6] 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 30-2! 31-6] 32-0] 35-8 40-2) 43-8] 45-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7} 17-1] 16-4] 27-4] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 17-9] 18-8| 20-0 21-6} 24-3] 24-0 
Mutton, roast...) 1.“ [11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 23-3] 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7| 27-6] 28-3] 29-6] 30-41 30-3] 30-0 30-1] 31-5 
IRorks leg ae ae 1 “ 12-2) 13-1) 18-0) 19-5} 19:9] 21-8] 37-1] 39-1} 33-6] 30-0] 26-1] 23-2] 28-4] 29-7 28-+8]' 25-2) 29-0] 30:2 
Pork caltt.. 7 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-0) 36-8) 68-4] 71-6] 65-0] 52-2] 50-4] 44-81 51-4] 55-4] 53-61 50-8! 53-21 54-9 
Bacon, break- ) 

MASE ae. wee] 1 “ 115-4] 17-8} 24-5] 24-7) 25-7] 28-4] 50-0] 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 32-1] 38-6] 42-0] 39-8} 35-21 37-6] 38-2 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2) 39-0] 72-0] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-21 41-6} 49-0] 49-2] 43-8] 43-4] 44.9] 43.3 
Eggs, fresh..... 1:doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 26-2} 43-9] 55-0] 36-5] 32-7] 33-4] 29-5! 34-0] 34-9] 35-1] 35-8] 40-3 35-0 
‘Eggs, storage...| 1. “ 120-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1} 25-1! 24-4] 34-8] 48-31 33-4] 30-5! 30-6 25-8) 30-3} 31-0} 31-7] 31-6] 34-9] 30-7 
MEE a. ee 6qts./36-6} 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 53-4! 51-0} 72-0] 90-0] 86-4] 72-6] 69-6] 71-4] 71-4] 70-8] 70-8] 72-0] 75-0] 73-2 
Butter, dairy...| 21bs./44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 55-2) 64-2] 96-21131-0]102-8] 77-4] 80-2] 72-21 73-6] 80-6] 87-8] 84-4] 88-6 88-4 
Butter, cream- 

Cry. et 2 1. “ 125-5) 27-7} 31-9] 33-9} 32-7] 36-8] 53-4] 72-5] 59-2! 45-5] 44-41 40-4] 40-9] 43-61 49-1] 46-7] 49-0 48-4 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-4] 25-1] 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7/§34-6]§30-0 §31-5}§32-11§30-8/§32-9] §33-81§33-9 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7) 17-5) 19-1] 19-8) 23-8] 30-3] 37-8] 37-9]-27-9] §34- 6] §30-0] §31-5/§32-11§30-8 §32-9] §33-8/§33-9 
Bread... ..5 #56 15 “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 64-5) 70-51117-01138-0}124-5!105-0}100-51100-5/118-51114-0 114-0}115-5)115-5}115-5 
Flour, family...]10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 37-0] 68-0] 80-0] 64-0! 49-0 $45 - 0] $41 - 0} §58-0}§53- 0) §52-0} 52-0] §49-0]§49-0 
Rolled Oats.....} 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-5} 23-5] 40-0} 41-5] 31-0] 27-5| 27-5! 27-0 30-5] 29-0} 30-0] 31-5] 31-5) 31-5 
RIGOR, 3. 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-6) 13-0] 22-0] 34-2} 21-6} 19-0] §20- 6] §21-0] §21-6/§22-0| §21-8 §21-0]§21-0/§20-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked........] 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 12-6] 19-2] 34-2] 23-8] 18-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-8] 16-6] 15-8] 16-2] 17-4] 23-6| 24-0 
Apples, evapor- 

cna Us See 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5) 12-0] 12-9] 14-3} 22-4] 29-2] 21-4] 23-5] 20-3] 19-4] 20-7] 20-1 19-3] 21-1) 21-4} 21-3 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-2} 12-9] 17-7] 27-6] 19-2] 19-2] 18-6] 16-0] 15-4] 15-8] 14-8] 13-4 13-5] 13-5 
Sugar, granulat- ~ 

Cd Re . 2 ERE 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 22-0} 37-2) 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0] 51-2] 46-4] 34-8] 31-6 33-6] 32-4) 29-6] 29-2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0} 10-2] 17-0] 20-2] 40-8] 24-0] 15-2] 24-4] 22-2 16-6} 15-0} 15-8] 15-2] 14-0] 13-8 
Tea, black......| ¢ “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 9-8} 14-2] 16-5] 14-0] 13-6]§16-41§17-4]§17-9 §18-0)§17-9}§17-9] 17-7)817-7 
Tea, green...... z “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-4] 10-3} 13-6] 17-0] 14-7] 15-2]§16-41§17-41§17-9 §18-0}§17-9/§17-9} 17-7|§17-7 

OES. .)...b eh: z “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-4) 9-9} 10-7] 15-1] 14-1] 12-9} 13-5] 13-7] 15-1) 15-41 15-2] 15-11 15-2) 15-2 
Potatoes. .| 3 bag]24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 43-7] 60-5) 62-0/204-9| 41-1] 45-9] 43-0] 55-91 45-51119-1] 54-9] 57-9] 42-21 41-0 
Vinegar.........}4s qt. if 7 -7 8 8 8 -9} 1-0 9} 1:0 9) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $- 
Al RGodst,.8 #8 | auch 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-43) 8-37/12-66)16-65112-25/10-22/10-36] 9-89) 10-48/11-29]10-76110-80]11-01/10-94 

Cc. c. c. c Cc. e c C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. €! Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc: 
Starch, laundry} 34.lb.} 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2! 3-3) 4 4-8] 4-6] 4-0] 4-0] 4-1) 4-2] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-4] 4-1 











if 
Coal anthracite|}ie ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 53-9] 71-5 
Coal bitunim- 
OUSHAE 32 Fe “ 131-1) 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-4) 37-9] 57-7] 70-0] 77-9] 67-8] 72-4] 66-4] 64-0! 63-9] 63-9] 63-3] 63-2] 62-9 
Wood, hard.....] “ ed.}32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 40-9] 41-6 Ae 79-5| 88-0] 77:7| 79-5) 77-5) 76-7 
49- 
27-1 


99-5}112-3]107-5) 111-5} 105-8) 102-8]108- 6) 102-5)101-3 102-3 100-9 


























Wood, soft......]“ “ [22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-7] 30-1 60-7] 65-3] 58-0] 59-4] 57-2] 56-2] 56-1] 55-6] 56-7] 55-6] 55-1 
Coaliil. ...£.82 1 gal. [24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 22-4] 23-0 35-6] 37-9] 31-6| 31-2} 30-7] 30-5] 30-31 31-7] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0 
SOS SMS OW SGh Saks (woh sede $ phage peg ees das. Le Sil gab 
Fuel and light*|../.:. 1-50] 1-63] 1-76! 1-91] 1-87] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-8i| 3-43] 3-54] 3-38] 3-30] 3-367 3-30] 3-291 3-29! 3-27 
SOSA SUMS He Sod) Sodas losed leeuks $ leas, beagtlage [Sule sl Sehwag 
Renter. ..2424 8h z mo. |2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88] 4-03] 4-65] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96! 6-931 6-90 6-85) 6-85} 6-91) 6-96) 6-96 
. $ bso ¢ los eet Sot ne etd [grate $alesgn 4. tS41 See 10S. Lede Shalt iguae-¢ 
ti Wotale 4.6.chl. 4s. 9-37/10-50|12-79]14-02/14-21/14-30129- 09126-44122 -84/20-57/20-901 20. 24/20.72 2542095 21-04) 21-30/21-21 
Seewrer Sethe) ThG Toi RIS Wy OH fo-ck Mota) fT tite p alas b Portlet fou La. battle oll ae 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 7 
RE CREE ad RB oS SR le A Ug ke AIR BM eb Ak lel de: eh BER Sed Aes arn 0b 
| ! 
SASS) Slee. test Sg pie ee ig hee tet ea ee | gti h lg Mig igang 
Noya Scotia......:.. 5-61} 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-26] 8-48]12-46]16-59]12-53]10-37|10-96]10-43110-62}11-47110-72 10-74111-02}10- 93 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34 Geo9h fa}. ca-. 15-41/11-39) 9-37] 9-69] 9-27) 9-66]10-72110-07| 9-62] 9-93] 9-89 
ew Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-26] 8-20]12-30]15-96 12-46]10-21)10-77)10-44]10-38}11-73110-71/10-79}10-92|10-79 
(Qyrvel oyscCRen, eae Ae 5:15) 5-64] 5-33] 6-87) 6-86] 8-04]12-28]15-70]11-61} 9-62] 9-89] 9-22] 9-80}110-93] 9-91 9-93110-38]10-15 
Ontamo.. foe ol... ba 5:01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20]-7-09| 8-37]12-69]16-90}12-19}10-13]10-20] 9-76]10-27111-38]10-83 10-86}10-96110-86 
Mianitobaee. ok. 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-84] 8-47]12-39]16-46112-15110-01] 9-77] 9-29]10-13110-45/10-14 10-50}10-61)10-58 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-04] 8-48112-66}16-21}12-38]10-15}10-24] 9-61110-77110-67/10-91 10-87]11-19]10-27 
Puigoma. 2a te 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 7-83] 8-26]12-91]17-03}12-02] 9-85] 9-92] 9-70110-72/10-61110-74110-81111-23 25 
British Columbia....] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32 9-13] 9-04) 8-95)13-34]17-55]13-27]11-47/11-28110-93}11-86}11-95}11-79/11-88 12-04}12-07 


| 
cc ee es ee Ee a SS ee ae ee ee 


tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+]An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
als si . : 2 fe) 
LOCALITY a | ad | 3 a2 | = = ; ; 5 | Bs 
gre pee Fs 38128 | eB | eB |es | s® | 28 
: - | Qo * aie hes ious g° . | 92 . Qs Ls 
2a) 72/82) 30] wo a+ ax pes 2 | 852 29 a) 
A Hn ee es gre sl Dg g CS ee | pace ey at eu ds ae 
Se| 5s) c5| 38] 88| go | $2 | 28 | 238] e82| BS | 8S 
a be 
a |e te be le > ~ cS, a 4 a se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 36-3 | 31-2 | 28-8 | 22-5 | 18-0 24-0 31-5 30-2 27-1 38-2 42-7 59-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 37:2 | 31-9 | 27-9 | 23-3 | 18-7 18-9 25-3 28-3 25-6 35-8 40-1 57:3 
1—Sydney. i. he ce cee sie 40-8 | 32-4 | 29-8 | 25:5 | 21-7 20-7 27-5 32 27-3 36 39-9 55-7 
2—New Glasgow.........- 32-5 | 30-6 | 26-9 | 22-4 | 18-1 TC ya aN Re 28-3 23-7 33-2 36-9 55-9 
S—Amhberstis .0ecwamiso ol 31 28 23 19-4 | 16-4 16-5 22-5 24-5 24-8 36-2 41-4 58-3 
4— Halifax isco. sete 0'e 39 30-1 | 30-8 | 22-4 | 19-3 19-6 26-7 29-9 24-5 34-4 38-3 56-4 
B—Windsor........-s.-.--. 40 35 25 20 18 20 25 25 26-7 40 45 60 
6—DrurO oo essse cee wie 40 35 32 BO abate ace 22 25 30 26-4 35 39-2 57-4 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown..} 34-7 | 30 28-3 | 19-3 | 18-2 LO heck 28 25 35 40 49-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 36-2 | 30-1 | 28-6 | 21-8 | 17-0 22-1 25-0 29-5 25-9 36-7 40-9 59-2 
S—MoOneGtonns .tecashee oo 35-6 | 30 24-1 | 19-5 | 16-1 DAT Nee ded oe 32-5 26-7 39-2 41-6 58:7 
9 St Johnie scectese cette: 37 28-3 | 30-6 | 21-9 | 16 21-7 25 29-6 24-6 35-5 40-2 61-2 
10—Fredericton............ 35-7 | 32-5 | 30 23-3 | 17-9 19-9 25 28-2 25-7 35-7 39-2 57 
11—Bathurst............... 36:5 | 29-5 | 29-5 | 22-5] 18 Pe Tl WS fee 27-5 26:7 36:5 42-5 60 
Quehec (average)............ 31-5 | 30-4 | 28-0 | 19-5 | 14-9 17-2 28-2 27-2 26-1 36-4 39-6 59-4 
12—Quebeti. <5 .s:s0% see csi 33-5 | 31 26-4 | 21-3 | 13-6 19-1 29-3 26:4 26-7 37 39-2 56-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 32-5 | 30-3 | 30-5 | 21-1 | 17 17-9 29-6 20 aS, pakaRe 37-2 41-4 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 88:3lv Bord. leemene 24 15-2 17-3 2h 9T Wecleeees 25-9 37-7 40-8 65-7 
15—Sorel! Fidiscs he ae sis daresiee 27-7 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 18 13°3 14-2 25 25-2 25-4 37°5 42-7 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........| 28 29-4 | 26-2 | 18-7 | 15-5 16-7 30 24-6 23-8 36 ory ee ae 55 
17—St. John’s. shoves. occ 25 25 25 Ue eral fy eee OT) dnd Vales Ce 30 28.0 Fo eae he eee 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... PANGAN Pee as oie yy ee 15-5 | 13 21 25 25 DOOD: PURE Le MRF cieye 57-5 
19—Montreal.............. 38 33-8 | 33-9 | 21:3 | 16-9 13-2 32 30:1 26-9 36-3 38-6 61-6 
DO ye Pai Slee el eieteis 34-2 | 32 29-6 | 21 14-3 15-4 29-7 28:9 | 27-0 33-3 35-1 61-3 
Ontarfo (average)............- 37-4 | 32-2 | 29-9 | 23-8 | 18-9 26-5 31-5 31-2 27-4 35:3 39-3 60-6 
21—Ottawa............05- 36-2 | 31-3 | 29-8 | 23-4 | 15-6 21 29-8 29-5 26-4 34-8 38-3 60-6 
22—Brockville OMe Lae t 40 34-7 | 30-7 | 23-2 | 19-3 20 32-5 33-3 26-5 40-7 43-2 61 
23—Kingston............... 36-1 | 29-6 | 28-1 | 22-8 | 16-4 22-2 29 29-3 25-6 33°3 36-6 56:6 
24—Belleville.............. 35-4 | 29-6 | 30-9 | 24-5 | 17-2 26-8 35 32-5 24: 41-1 44-1 62-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 36-7 | 30-4 | 28-6 | 23-3 | 19-3 28-3 32 30 31-2 37-1 40-9 64-3 
26—Oshawa......0cesseeee- 37-2 | 32-3 | 30 23-2 | 20-3 28 31-5 31-2 28-3 36-2 41-3 61 
Bir eOr lig oo sec escorts 34-8 | 29-6 | 30 23-4 | 20 27-2 30 29-3 27-8 34:7 39-°4 60-7 
28—Toronto.........-.0006. 38 32-3 | 30-9 | 23-8 | 20-3 26-7 33-9 30-8 28-3 37-4 43-3 61-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40-5 | 35-2 | 34-5 | 24-9 | 19-1 32 35 33-5 31-2 34-1 38-6 63-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 36-1 | 31-4 | 28-3 | 22-4 | 17°6 27-1 27-5 31-8 27 31-7 34:6 58-5 
31—Hamilton............... 39-7 | 34 31-3 | 24-7 | 20-6 26-2 27-6 29 30 35-1 38-8 61-9 
32—Brantford.............. 39-2 | 34-2 | 29-3 | 24-5 | 19-1 26 33-2 31-4 25 34-1 36:8 61-8 
BO GalGeed CSR) great coast 38 34 31 25 21 25 30 OS ea (cree ery rane 34-4 37-9 59°5 
S4-—Guelpiy ies ae eseee 35 30 29-6 | 23-3 | 19-2 28-2 32-5 28 25 32 33-1 59-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 37 33-6 | 28-1 | 24-9 | 20-5 BOS ewes. 31-4 30 32 36-6 5: 8 
36—Woodstock............. 39:3 | 33-1 | 31-1 | 25-3 | 18-6 26-6 31-2 32-8 25 33-8 35-7 58-3 
37—Stratford...............| 36:2 | 31-3 | 26-8 | 22-5 | 19-3 25-7 30 30 22-3 33°7 37-7 60-1 
38—London.............0. 38-6 | 32-4 | 29-8 | 23-6 | 18-1 26-2 28-8 31 25-2 32:5 37-4 59-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 36-8 | 33 28-4 | 20-3 | 19 26-8 29 31-6 27-7 34-5 38-3 60-6 
40—Chatham.............. 36-1 | 32-1 | 28-4 | 24-1 | 18-4 28-7 29-7 29 27-2 32°3 oUt 60-2 
41—Windsor...............- 39-7 | 32-7 | 31-7 | 24-8 | 319-3 27-6 32 31-7 27-6 35-1 38-6 60-4 
42—Sarnia.........0..-s000: 37-7 | 31-7 | 29-3 | 26 20-7 32-5 32-5 34 275 34-8 39-3 62-1 
43—Owen Sound............ STeO NOL OLoO 24-5 | 18-2 DB eal Bic eed, 28-7 25 33-3 38-3 57-5 
44— North Bay i. e.00465% 5 | ose.5 2] 669085 25 18 26-5 35 32 27-4 33-3 37-8 61-7 
45—Sudbury............... 39-8 | 34-5 | 32 25-3 | 19-1 28-4 BD 34-4 28-9 36-5 40-7 61-1 
46—Conalti 2h ceed. ooos8. 3892 132 28-3 | 22-3 | 19 Pai (hy eae 2 32-6 28-5 36-5 42-1 62-3 
47—Timmins............... 36 30-5 | 31-5 | 21-5 | 18 26-7 31-5 31-7 26-8 35-2 39 58-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 37 32-6 | 28-4 | 23-1 | 17-4 26-5 32:5 30 30-2 35-2 40-4 58-7 
49- Port Arthur......... 36-6 | 29-6 | 27-8 | 25-6 | 19-7 24-2 30 31-6 29-8 42-1 47-2 62-7 
50—Fort William.......... 36-3 | 29-2 | 26-8 | 21-7 | 18-7 25-1 30 31-4 28 40-5 44-8 62-3 
Manitobs (average).......... 34-6 | 28-2 | 26-5 | 20-1 | 16-0 21-4 32-0 6950" | ci cae 40-3 45-9 60-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 36-2 | 28-7 | 28-3 | 20-3 | 16-5 21-7 31-9 29-9 27-4 40-9 45-3 60-2 
§2—Brancon.............. 33 27-6 | 24-6 | 19-9 | 15-5 21-1 32-0 28 PSE. 39-7 46-4 60-7 
Saskatchewan (average).... | 35-3 | 29-0 | 26-7 | 21-4 | 15-6 23°5 33-0 28-7 27-2 45-6 51-6 62-5 
68—Regina................-. 36-1 | 28-7 | 26-4 | 19-8 | 16-3 23-4 33-6 26-9 25 44 52-7 63-7 
54—Prince Albert......... 35 30 25 22 1 i ue ay 30 30 2S Taras | OMERC AE 50 60 
55—Saskatoon............. 33-2 | 27-1 | 26-5 | 20-8 | 15-8 21-8 34-6 28-6 25-3 45-6 50-4 58-7 
56— Moose Jaw............ 37-1 | 30 29 22-9 | 15-4 25-4 33-8 29-2 33-3 47-2 53-1 67-7 
Alberta (average)............ 34-8 | 28-0 | 27-1 | 21-1 | 16-6 24-8 33-4 27-6 26-3 41-5 46-1 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 35 28 26-8 | 21-4 | 18-5 25-3 a) 28-2 270 45-4 48-1 54-2 
68—Drumheller............ 36-5 | 30 28 23:5 | 15 26-5 35 25 25 42-8 47-5 58-3 
59—F dmonton............ 33-3 | 27-4 | 30 20-1 | 16-7 24-2 32-5 28-8 29-2 41-5 46-4 56-7 
60—Calgary..........0.... 34-9 | 28-5 | 27-4 | 19-6 | 16-3 25-4 ns! 29-5 25-5 42-7 48-8 60 
61— Lethhridge............ 34-4 | 26-2 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 16-3 22-8 31-4 26-6 25 35-3 39-7 52-8 
British Columbia (average).| 39-5 | 32-7 | 29-1 | 23-3 | 20-5 28-4 38-8 34-9 29-8 48-3 53-5 62-2 
62—FKerniet wes dcccs cteoen. 38-7 | 32-3 | 29-3 | 22-7 | 18-3 28-3 40 34-3 29-5 50-4 55 59 
O3—Nelsomberisisidstivecanrer 42-5 | 31-2 | 28-5 | 23-5 | 21-2 Dien Boia beeen so) 38-7 26-7 47 52-8 60 
G4 Trail je ae see 40 35 31 25-7 | 21-5 30 40 37-5 30 51-7 60 61-7 
65— New Westminster...... 37-8 | 32 26-7 | 21-6 | 19-6 28-6 36-7 32-4 31-6 45-1 50-4 63-6 
66—Vancouver............. 40-4 | 33-3 | 30-3 | 22-8 | 22-4 27-7 39-6 35:7 29 45-6 51-7 64-7 
67—Victoria................ 39-5 | 31-7 | 30-2 | 22-9 | 20-4 28-2 36-9 31-2 28-4 47-5 51-1 61-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 39 32-4 | 29-6 | 24-6 | 23-4 31 42 34 30 49-9 53-5 66-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 88:3 | 33:3 | 27 92-5 | 17+2 25-7 36-7 35 33-5 48-8 53-3 60-7 





aPrice per single quart higher. bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. cPrice in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs 



































i Ss P o A “| 3 x re) 
he Q > n s 7 oO oo + Q . Ney 
wos | es 38 2 os las, 3] =e | ee ee | SS -3 
Sa) i dee <b Gee aN S.({8 “| &8 | des Lag) | 6? aes 
Sas| ses |ag¢s aes] 4 loons] 2 | 238 a2 | 290) So 
ngs |S | ges ae a, |S2Se| oh | aos rn | Pen | §8 
Bee) eae) ses 28 ge |eees) £2 | $38 #8 | 252] 25 
6) en) = N fy oO a fy = Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-0 20-9 37°3 21-9 30°0 12-2 44.2 48-4 
15-0 18-2 28-4 22°4 38-8 11-6 46-4 52 1 
ee Al ete ake] Rees ks Al eS. ol] ae TER Sie . 15-5 27-9 22°3 44-1 b 12-14 45 51-5 
idtage 5 : 20 31-1 yA 37-9 12 45-6 51-6 
16 17 29-8 21 31-3 10 45-7 50:9 
12 15:7 24-2 22-8 42-2 a 12-5 46-7 51-6 
See ES Oo al sce srl Rene 2 Al -etedeboke she i] ete tes 20 Shere 24-5 36:2 10 48-7 55 
CAO leas 6 Anes Wecto amie | ieiolc-c Gree . 21 25-9 22-2 41 12 46-5 52-2 
15 20 32-7 21-2 32-2 10-12 41-5 47-6 
15-5 18-1 34-9 22°9 35-5 12-1 46-1 49-7 
12 18-8 33-6 22-9 36-7 10-12 47-2 49-8 
18 18 40-8 21-4 37-9 a 13-5 46-8 50-9 
20 17-5 36°4 22-2 37-5 12 45-3 48 
Ne ke A Soetebeine al oie eteow:« 18 28-7 25 30 12 45 50 
17-3 22-6 32:7 22-0 37-2 11-2 43-0 46-2 
Pa 5 eae 22 26-6 22-2 38-5 12 40-3 43-7 
15 30-35 22-7 31-4 24-8 41-7 14 42 45-9 
18-20 25 33°3 20-7 36-7 a 10 43-2 47-4 
20 25 34 21-3 35-1 LO. x= een ateerets 44-6 
re A eee Al POD A cep lated crete. ce | ata aes, o« ctl ata oteuat ove’ s 35 21-5 34-1 9 ee eae 44-6 
15) LR ed 20 33-3 20-7 33 10. . HE SRE 2 49 
oe |, RTE | ete, SERRE | eke oe 25 30 23-3 36 10 46 47-7 
15-20 35-40 21-6 33-4 20-7 43-1 14 43-8 47-7 
Lae 6 Sen | cag cee 19:3 37-2 22-9 36:5 12 42-4 44-9 
18-0 6 20-3 40-1 21-0 34-5 12-5 45-0 48-5 
20 30-35" 21-2 41-6 20-2 88-5 12 43 47-3 
16 17 36-7 22 30-8 10 45 46-7 
15 30-35 16-5 37-8 19-4 33-2 11 40-4 45-7 
20 0 19 35:7 21-6 28 a 9 46-6 48-9 
20 25 39-6 23 29 10 44-1 46-5 
22-23 23 45-2 22-7 36 a d2-5 PRI? 49 
3p 8 An an lectin anor 18 39°9 21-7 29 a 11-4 45 49-7 
15 18-25 17-7 41-3 20-6 38-7 a 12-5 49-5 50-2 
22 22°5 49-4 21 36°6 CO . 13+ ++ fe. 5 ee 50:6 
15 18 43-1 19-1 37-5 13 46-5 49-4 
20 22-5 45-6 19-9 36-4 13 42-7 49 
20 19 39-3 19-8 31-7 12 44-8 46-9 
15 20 39-7 19-8 31-1 a 11-8 43-2 46-8 
ONE, Al Skecctame tots 20 39-9 19-7 33°3 12 43-6 46-3 
sey S| te ae I Fa eR | | Fla || es I | ace 34-4 19 30-4 12 43-8 46-6 
20 23 39-8 19:7 30-3 11 45 46-7 
16 21 40-6 19-7 28-2 12 44-4 47-6 
15 21-5 40-9 20-7 31-6 11 46-2 47-6 
18 21-5 34-7 20-6 30-6 12 48 49-4 
18 22-3 40-8 20 29-2 e 12 43-7 48-1 
20 21-7 43-6 19-7 35-1 14 45 49-4 
Ss os arts es | aS ae | amines | VRS anes | P-cell J | Di Cor ame 45-7 21 30-3 12 46-2 49-7 
16:5 36 20 29-2 12 45-8 48 
Re A es ee a ETO a Vene eee ey al inser scales 19 39 22-5 39-8 12 SL 47-4 
AE Ae 19 34°9 21-5 44 14 45-3 50-3 
ead ers 21-7 36-6 24-4 42-4 17 Pa attle we 50:8 
eeme ee eens wre TL Be Mie ate Rea ee O Bl te tele e 36-3 23-5 46 Bs 1O°TclFesniees 50 
ihe ta ae 25 43-5 22-4 42-8 14 47-5 50 
15 16:3 39°4 23-1 38-2 a, ~ 14-23 NES. 49-8 
15 19 41-9 22-4 35-8 a 14:3 45 49-8 
A ct eae ee ee ee 18-2 36-2 21-7 33-6 12-6 39-3 45-1 
20 18-4 42-4 20-2 36-7 ec 12 40 47-6 
» Borstal | Pee Sate 18 30 23-1 30-4 12 38°5 42-5 
26:9 23°3 37-5 23-4 31-9 12-8 38-6 47-3 
25 22°83 41-2 22-2 32-6 a 12-5 38-7 46-8 
30 20 29-3 25 32-5 a 12-5 38°3 48-2 
25-30 23-9 37°8 23-7 32-1 13 39 46-3 
25 26:5 41-7 22-8 30-2 13 38-3 47-8 
23-3 23°7 39-2 23-0 32°5 11-8 41-2 47-1 
eee 27-7 44-6 24-2 29-5 12 43-9 49-5 
25 25 32°5 25 27 a 12-5 40 48-1 
25 23-8 35:7 22°68 35-5 a 12-5 41-1 45-4 
25 22-7 43 -6 22-1 37-4 12 43-2 46°5 
18 19-5 39°8 21 33 10 38 46 
21-1 22-8 39:3 23-3 35-7 13-0 46-6 49-9 
25 25 44-5 25 40 a 12-5 47-5 49-2 
30 27-5 36-8 25 35 a 14:3 45 49-7 
30 25 37-8 24:5 36-7 a 14:3 50 53°7 
15 21-2 41-1 20:7 31 a 11-1 46:8 48-5 
12-5 18-8 34:5 20:6 33°9 11 44-4 48 
15 20-5 36:5 20-5 33°3 a 14:3 46-2 49-4 
20 22-1 42-5 24-8 30-7 a 12-5 46-7 50-4 
22-5 40-5 25 45 a 14:3 46 50 
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¢ . Canned Vegetables 
one ee eee aes Wace to 3 
gk | o Bo. a. E Ay ag 
: 38 e a = pak ES] espe) a : 
Locality i: ts o= 3 cee a ae g FI iy i 4 a 
aa ates Soe ao 8, Ss a= ~ am 4 aH og 
ree Marca bet ENR Sa | Be | gar] Sao) pee ees 
es obey 38 qo Bp 2 te aig 28 ak ues gs 
3B 2 1 Ree eee ea |) ee a2 | BB | Sa g 
se) cs a eS Fe is a = oe 3 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33-9 YB 18-2 4-9 6-3 10-4 12-3 15-5 16-0 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 33-2 8-1 17-6 5-3 6-4 10-0 14-0 16-5 15-8 15-9 
T——Sydneyiis. oes wees as, 34-4 8 17-2 5-1 6-5 10-2 13-9 16-5 15-9 16-3 
2—New Glasgow................. 32-5 8 16-9 5-1 6 9-7 13-6 15-3 14-8 15-3 
Sse ATU ReEHE) | Mire Sotes wee ae. 31-5 8 17-8 5-2 6-5 9-8 13-7 16-4 16-4 15-5 
4 Halilax iar, seh p ours Was 33-4 8 17-3 4-9 6-7 10-6 14-5 15-8 15 15 
Binder ASR REIS. Dupe AN, aN Ses 35 8-3 18-7 6 6-8 10 15 19-5 17:7 18-2 
Co Eraro ll. Lie toe ne ob acy 32-4 8 17-5 5-3 6 9-6 13-3 15-2 15-1 15-2 
Top EAL Charlottotowa.: 32-2 7-4 18 4-9 5-6 9-5 13-3 15-6 14-6 15-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-3 8-5 18-2 5-1 6-3 10-2 14-5 14-8 15-3 14-7 
S-—-Monetone i sehen wb Wie 34-4 8-7 18-3 5-5 6-8 11-7 14-8 15-2 16 15-2 
O-ASt. JOHN ere hc es 33 8-7 19-8 4-8 6-2 8-7 13-1 14-5 14-2 14-2 
10—Fredericton..............0.065. 33-2 8-7 16-8 4-7 6-3 10-3 15 14-5 14-6 14-5 
ii--Bathurst ase eo6 es ia. . 32-5 8 18 5-4 6 10 15 15 16-5 15 
Quehec (average)................... 31-0 6-4 17-5 4-9 6-5 9-3 12-6 14-0 15-7 14-9 
boas. CU i okra ale 8 31-5 7-5 17 5 6-4 9-5 12°5 14-5 16-2 14-8 
13—Three Rivers 32-7 6 18-3 5-2 6-5 9-6 13-4 14-1 19-2 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke.s. sc .cs ccc cru on 35-2 | 6-6-7 16-9 4-9 6-2 9-2 12-9 14 15-3 14-7 
ABBOT Gee So eee ese 28-4 6 18-1 4-4 6-2 9-3 11-2 14 15-1 14-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 27 5 16-8 4:3 6-5 9:3 12-1 13-6 13-7 15-4 
Liesot CORI. iy a Ls eek ee 30-3 |5-3-6-7 17 4-9 8 9-9 15 14-2 16 15 
8—Thetford Mines................ 32-5 6-7 17-6 5-5 6-7 8-3 13-6 15-1 17-4 16 
19-4 Montrealys ooh. c¢g/0 oy 32-3 | 5-3-8 18-1 5 5-6 10 11-7 14 14-6 14-5 
DO PELULL es habe ciewle soa N ayMlon oe 5 29-1 6-8 17-4 5-1 6-6 8-7 11-2 12-9 14-2 13-7 
Ontario (average)................... 33-6 7:3 17-6 4-6 6-1 10-9 12-5 14-9 14-8 14-9 
Ol -mObigwai) Os tiyes ks ook, 33-8 | 7-3-8 18-4 5-3 6-5 11-3 11-9 15-1 15-1 14-7 
23-=Brodckwallest: Psigc520y Be, 31-5 6-7 15 4-9 6 10-2 11 13-9 14-6 14-6 
SB ne ein getOn icv ak wees hen. 31-7 6-7 14-7 4-9 5-3 10-5 11-7 12-8 12:7 12-8 
24-—Bolleville...).siuiee ss ob ccc ses 34 6-6-7 17-3 4-5 5-3 11-1 13-1 14-7 14-4 14-6 
5p eer borough cits SERRE ds te 33-5 7-3 17-2 4-5 5-8 10-7 12-8 14-4 14-3 14-2 
S60 —OehawOui oof cle sak outed s hex 36 7:3 18 4-4 6-3 10-4 11:8 14-7 14-2 14-6 
BE OT ae Laks Cate aE, 33-6 6-7 18-8 4-7 6 10:7 12-6 15-3 15-1 15-3 
28--Toronto..:.-.a0css. kk 84. 16-7-7-8 18-1 4-7 5-9 10-1 11-2 14-8 14-7 14:5 
29—Niagara Falls...........cec000- 35-8 7:3 19-2 5-2 6-4 10:8 4-1 16-2 17-6 17-3 
30—St. Catharines................. 32-1 7:3 17-3 4-6 5:8 11-5 12-6 14-7 14-5 14-9 
Bi-sbamilton. 60. RV hee. 35-5 7-3 18 4-4 5-8 11-2 12 15-1 14:5 14-7 
Be Prautiord <3.) .1 Se kao, &. 33-9 the 16-9 4-3 5-8 11-9 12-7 14-6 14-2 14-1 
Baath i, es A eB Oe te 36-3 7 18-1 4-4 6-2 12-3 13-3 14-7 14-6 14-8 
Shee bi le fe cee Ie 34-8 7:3 18-1 4-5 6-2 11-6 10-7 14-7 13-6 15 
35-—-Kitchoner.. soi ecos. sla doles des 32-1 6-7 18 4-1 5-8 10-9 11-6 14-2 14-3 14-2 
86—Woodstock.................... 33. 16-7-7:3 17-2 4 6-6 11-2 13-1 15 14-4 14-4 
Sie travlorey <i) aqui eek 32 6-7 18-7 4.9 6:3 11-5 12-5 14-8 14-1 14-9 
Der LONOGR iiss ech be ee SiO MGs7— 708 18 4-5 5-9 10-6 11-9 14-6 14-6 14-5 
B0—-St. Thomas. ii. e8 ide, 33-4 |7-3-8-7 18-5 4-5 6-4 12-2 12 15-8 15-2 14-8 
a0—-Chatham. is), bio kee. 33 6-7 18 4.3 5-9 11-1 15 14-6 14-8 14-4 
Lee WINGHOT Ea Poteet ee TN 33-3 | 8-9-3 17-9 4-5 6-2 10-9 14-4 14-9 15-1 15-3 
APmisionian ieee) tase en ess oN 34-3 | 7-3-8 17:3 4-4 6-3 10-5 13-1 13-9 13-9 13-9 
STO WOR MOUNG sare te Sue |: 32-5 |6-7-7°3 18-3 4-1 5-9 10 13-6 14-7.| 14-7 15 
Aa North Bayo) vee. bik 33-5 7-3 15 4-9 6-6 10 12-8 15 15 15 
AdecNud bury sosees bier eS 35-2 | 8-8-7 17 5-4 7-6 9-2 14-2 15-2 15-6 15-3 
AB Copal we SON iva ho romhae: 35 8-3 18 5.3 7-2 12 13-6 17-9 19-3 18-1 
ToT Mine eee ke LDS eee 34-3 8-3 15 4-7 5-7 10 12-3 15-1 14-6 14-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32 8 18-7 4.2 6-3 11-5 12-5 15-4 15-4 15-4 
9—Port Arthur. io 66c.oecscecoe.. 34-3 6 20 5-3 6-4 10-3 11-4 15-5 14-5 15-7 
50—Fort William.................. 33-3 6 16:6 5 5-9 11-1 10-5 14-6 14-7 14-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-9 6-7 16-7 4-9 6-0 12-3 12-7 17-7 17-5 18-6 
bi--Winnipegiie s is'6.2 eo sey es ead; 35-7 | 6-4-7 18-4 4-9 6-4 12-3 12-2 17-6 17-5 17-4 
SP BLANGONy os oe ii. Fhe wh 36 6-3-7 15 4-8 5-6 12-4 13-1 17-7 17-5 19:8 
arson paca (average) (5. ee. 35-7 8-1 19-3 5-1 6-6 10-9 12-2 18-3 18-4 18-5 
BO ROCINA Ge eink hE in ancsioiiecon 35-1] 8-8-4 22-5 5 6-7 11 11-7 18 17-9 17-9 
35 Bo Ws aati 4-9 6-9 8-6 12-1 18-2 18-2 18-2 
36 8 18 5-1 6-8 11-5 12 18-2 19-2 19-9 
36-6 8 17-5 5-4 5-8 12-3 13 18-7 18-1 18 
36-9 8-6 19-0 5-0 6-1 11-1 10-5 16-7 18-7 18-7 
37-5 8-9 21 5-2 6-2 11-6 10-8 17-4 21 20 
40 8-9 18 5-1 6-3 12-5 11-7 16-8 19-1 19-3 
34-6 8 20 4-9 5-9 10-1 10-2 16 18-2 18-3 
37-6 8 18-5 5 5-9 11-2 10-2 17-1 18-6 18-8 
35 8-10} 17-7 4-9 6-3 9-9 9-7 16-1 16-6 17-1 
36-2 9-5 21-1 5-1 6-5 9-4 9-6 16-7 18-3 18-1 
37-5 10 20-3 5-1 6-5 11 9-8 17-9 18-5 18-9 
35-6 10 19-4 5-5 6-6 9-7 10-7 18-2 20-3 20-3 
35 9-3 18-3 4:8 6-4 9-7 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
35-8 |8-3-9-5 21-5 5 6-5 8-5 8-3 15-6 19 17-1 
35-1 |8-3-9-5 21-8 5-2 5-8 8-5 8-5 14-5 16-8 15-7 
35-5 10 93-9 5-1 6-6 8-9 9-2 15-4 16-2 17 
36-9 8-9 21-7 4-9 7-6 9-4 10-7 18-1 18-9 19-2 
37-9 10 21-7 5-3 6 9-5 10-5 18-7 18-1 18-1 
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Potatoes Apples c 
= oe w ¢ 8 § a 
aa) oie a) 2 bly os > i 
- | 68 e By #2 oe , Es Sg 
sau| 3 g ga. | eas 8 ae ae 
53.| Z| 3 Sak Sauk excl esl Seal ys aa a0 
29] g® = x &0 Sq pa) @ és q Sx om 
ges| Se | 2 s | dn | 2 | 8s |e3e| # Te By 
8a| ‘ge A is $8 See) 5-3 gou 5 = ao 
aa) fo) av ov io cs) Ay 6) 5 = 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents 
12-0 8-6 | 1-230 25°5 32-5 13-5 15-6 19-6 72°2 26-3 62-2 
11-4 7-9 | 1-013 21-0 30-9 13-7 14:9 18:8 71-0 20-2 62-6 
12-4 8-4 979 D2 OME. ae ae 15-1 15-2 18-9 80 26-4 65 1 
11:8 8-5 1-059 21-9 30 13 13-9 17-2 77°8 27-8 53°3 2 
11:1 7:8 788 WECr ye. speek 14:3 14-6 18-8 59-2 65 Bs 
11-6 7-4 +85 19-6 41-7 13-4 13-7 19-5 68-2 25°3 63 4 
10 7:7 | 1-30 23-7 28-7 14 17:3 20 70 BPA acre hase 5 
11-7 7-7 | 1-108 20-9 23 12:5 14-7 18-2 if 24-3 66-6 6 
j1-1 8 - 667 14-6 18-3 13°2 13-2 16-5 68 24-4 52-5 7 
10-6 8-1 74-6 16-9 26:2 15-0 14:0 18-7 72: 26-4 63-1 
11:6 8-4 “717 VG Vener ee 14-8 15:1 18-6 77: “I 59-7 8 
9-9 7:3 878 18-3 26-2 15-3 12-6 18-8 65 56-2 9 
10-7 9-2 739 EYRE ae Se cues 9 14 13-6 17:5 74 “9 73°5 10 
10 7:3 65 LOM. sicih hie 16 14:5 20 75 MOS Dai clesedn cheer 1i 
11-3 §-3 984 21-0 36-0 13-4 16-6 18-6 80- 9 68-8 | 
12-9 10-1 +823 21-4 30 -15 15 19-2 81- “5 76-2 12 
12-6 10-3 1-082 24-3 35 13°1 19-3 18-6 85 5 72-5 | 13 
11:6 9 925 19-1 43-7 13-2 17-3 18-8 75: 9 68-5 14 
12:5 10-1 1-13 PANES) NR SI a 13-8 17-5 18-8 82- a) 75 15 
11 8:5 91 DOES eerae ee 12-9 AGRON ae Ee 70 56-7 | 16 
8 9 1-00 74 Vea | UR alre 14-2 15 Od ie Fes as Set) ROU ire eelcraror 17 
40 8-4 1-004 PAU ee Me 13-3 18-2 16 85 AN Rocca dct: 18 
11:7 9-2 985 19-6 39-5 13-1 16 17:9 81 8 57°8 19 
jl 9-4 +999 20-4 31-6 11-7 15:3 1982 NRE hays 75 20 
12°2 9-3 | 1-021 22-4 32-8 13-6 15-5 19-9 W- § 60-2 
11:6 9-3 1:03 20-7 13 14-9 20-6 73° 7-4 56-4 21 
12:4 g-1 1-13 22-5 14-3 15 18-3 7 -7 62:5 22 
11:3 9-4 1:07 23:8 13-1 15-1 19:3 82- “4 61-7 23 
12:3 10 1°17 25 15:3 14-7 19-8 66: 59 24 
12°6 9-2 -996 20 12-9 14:8 19-3 79 7 58-3 25 
12°3 9-7 +893 19-8 12:5 14-8 19 84 64 26 
12°8 9-8 *84 18-2 14 16-5 19-5 68- 57 27 
12°6 U7 -899 18-8 13-6 15-2 19-1 74 2 55 28 
13°4 8-7 1-01 21:2 133 16-8 20 GMa TEA. 65 29 
12 8-6 | 1-17 21:3 12:5 14-2 18-5 69- 2 50 30 
12-1 8-8 +824 15-7 13-1 14-9 18-6 61- “1 55 Bal 
10:5 9-4 -80 iL? 13 14-7 18-7 60- “1 55 32 
jl-1 9-2 891 19-9 13-7 14-6 19-7 63 52 33 
11-6 8°5 °717 18-5 12-6 14:7 19D Aleiee ate stats 3 59 34 
10-9 9-1 +812 17:7 12 14-7 18-5 59: ‘8 59 35 
40-7 8-7 86 19-2 14-2 15 18 79 55 36 
12:5 9-8 977 21-7 14 15-8 19-6 73:3 69 37 
12-1 9-2 *804 17-5 12-7 13-2 19-2 69-5 a) 60 38 
12-6 10-4 871 18-3 14-2 14-9 20-3 81-7 60 39 
41:5 9-9 705 16-7 14-7 14-9 20 68-6 2 [61- 40 
12-9 9-1 944 17-7 12 15-7 19 54-8 70 44 
12-1 10-7 -867 17-5 14-2 15 USE Bi Mies iene. “7 75 42 
43:1 8-8 975 22-5 13-1 15-5 20-2 68-3 2 65 43 
12-4 8-3 1-14 31:5 13-2 15-7 21 63-5 37 54- 44 
12:8 10-5 1-33 ZOKOY I. is 5 oe ek 14 18-5 22 78-6 60 45 
14:5 10-3 1-53 SOR RNs sree 15-8 19-7 21-6 81-5 29-2 60 46 
12:7 oe 1-51 SO) Pleo s Laas 13-2 W/ 21-7 76 26-7 54 47 
9-2 9-9 1-03 25 14 15-8 19-6 73°3 69 48 
13 9-4 1-43 31-8 13-5 15-8 22-6 67-1 25-1 62 49 
13-4 9-4 1-40 27-2 15:5 16-2 23-4 64°3 26-1 57 50 
12:8 7:0 | 1-258 Bhe4H))... 4.029 13-5 16-4 20-3 71:3 26-7 60-3 
13:6 6-8 | 1-437 YBeSee iat eeee 13-1 15:7 21-8 68-7 26-3 55-2 51 
11-9 72 1-078 OOTP al mate 13-9 17 20 73°8 7-1 65-3 52 
12:7 8-3 | 1-845 345 6) l).2 os 13-7 17-2 22°6 72-6 27-1 64-1 
12-1 8-6 | 1-89 35° Gls. saaeee 13-9 16:1 24-3 70-7 27-1 61-1 53 
13:7 9-1 1-93 SOR MME 221224 12-9 20 21-7 72°5 28-7 63-7 54 
13 7-5 | 1-734 32-Sai a aene 13-7 14-6 23-4 73°3 65-4 55 
12 8-1 1-825 0 Mle sae 14-2 17-9 21-1 73°8 27-7 66-3 56 
13-1 7-4} 1-899 38: ORIG siren san 13-7 17-1 20-4 71-8 26-2 64-9 
14:3 7 1-894 AAD alhs vase 14-7 18-7 22-5 72-5 28-3 69 57 
12:5 8 2-25 AD Tables Ate.oe 13-7 19-3 20 78:3 25-8 68-3 58 
12-6 7:2 1-50 SOST Ra cae be8 12:3 15-8 20-5 67-1 25-6 59-1 59 
13:3 7 2-008 PTE" | Siies Coa 14-5 15-6 19 72-5 25°5 66-8 60 
12-6 7:7 1-843 Oo Lae: oe tine 13-4 16-1 20 68-7 25-7 61-2 61 
12-1 7:3 | 2-038 S87 Gulia. tae 12:5 15-0 18-7 70-4 26-6 62- 
12-6 TOW 212 gO ce ge 14 16-5 19 74 ole? 66-2 62 
12-6 9 2-474 CGP AN | Aeaen oe 13-5 14-6 19-6 77-8 66:4 63 
11:1 8-8 | 2-55 AAD AB) Liha 13-2 15 20 75 61-7 64 
11-2 6 1-493 ede | eee eae 11-9 14-7 17-4 61:1 57:7 65 
10:3 5-9 1-561 PAE UP || sees S.A oc 11:3 13-8 17-4 59-1 23-4 52-3 66 
12-7 6:3 1-91 By ciotel eased Sete 10-2 14-3 17-5 . 25-3 60-4 67 
12-6 feu 1-822 SY ae ie anes ae PRR AT 13-5 15-3 19-3 67-7 26-7 65-7 68 
13-4 7-7 | 2-335 AS AI NE), Pee 12-7 15-4 19-6 : 25-4 68-2 69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








ae) 
Sugar = 3 i; by 
2 2 18. ete | ; cm 
3 lay) Sk aac) ese emacs. |e Reet 
: me) ro) : g SO. RE a s bs aS 8 
Locality se leche (a \oentiecere | be) 4 5 | 3g | 3 
> re os > on s&s by Sa 
sacl] a] 25] 8.6 |284] ape Baik. se a3 ae) a3 88 
3 Om Eom = ae ar a olen! Pee] g- aa = ss 
ae eloe ea) oo | Se (845) BS |S] Be | ss | fa | ss | Ss 
Seagigesg| Sal sajssal sx 3a | Be 28 ga Sa pa 
1@) a 6) & 1S) > mM Ay oO n n < 
cents | cents | cents] cents|cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 7-3 | 6-9 | 60 70 27-6 15-7 | 3-5 66-6 57-4 12-2 6-3 16-147 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7:5 7-1 | 66-0 | 69-0 | 29-3 13-4] 3-7 64-6 45-2 13-1 6-9 16-375 
I—SY CHC Ys «es ccc cet CRI SN fe el elt) 68-9 | 26-9 15:8 | 4 71-4 50-9 12-6 657 clea eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-5 | 7-2 | 66-6] 70-9 | 30-2 14-4] 3-4 66-2 39-5 13-5 7268| Soo scenes. 
3—-Amherst.is.s sees sls cs 7:71 7-3 | 65-6 | 64-9 | 27-5 12-4 | 4-2 poy |e ee. 12-2 6°6 17-50 
4—Halifax,.. 032.005 sees 6-8 | 6-3 | 68-7 | 68 29 14 3-8 59-3 56 13 6-9 16-00 
b= Windsor Svaes. «so 8 7-5 | 65 71-7 | 32-5 12 3-4 66 44.3 1155 7:3 16-00 
OSE TUTOn eee ccs ees Tou We 65:2 | 69-7 | 29-4 ASOD 5 62-7 35-2 12-5 6-5 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-8 | 6-3 | 62 63-9 | 26-7 15:7 | 3-5 67 40-3 12-3 6-2 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:0 | 6-5 | 62-7 | 72-3 | 26-7 12-7 | 3-5 65-8 42-1 12-5 6-4 16-375 
8—Moncton............. EN 76 63-6 | 74-3 | 30 12-9 | 3-8 67-4 44.2 14 6-6 |g 16-50 
O—=SteJohnse28o2 ee 6-9 | 6-4 | 64-2 | 65-7 | 25-6 12°3 | 3-5 73°3 43 12-8 6-6 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7:1 6-7 | 63 74 26 1Qeea eel 62-5 39 11 6-4 16-00 
13 —Bathurst.pee.scie cts oe 6-5 | 6 60 75 25 13 3-5 60) Dit 12 6 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-9 | 6-6 | 60-0 | 68-6 | 27-0 14:3 | 3-7 63-6 61-9 11-1 5-9 15-306 
12—Quebec............... 6-8 | 6-3 | 59-4 |] 70-4 | 26-1 1723 3° 7 67-9 56-7 10-3 6-5 | 15-00-16-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-5 | Tdi} 61-9) | 72-6 4 2855 14 4-1 62-2 66-7 11-5 6-2 15- 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6:5 | 6-2 | 62-1 | 70 28 14-3 | 3-5 59 57-8 10-9 5-7 |15-75-16-25 
LO SOLE i. bee hy. oe cee 7 6:5 | 55 57-8 | 26-6 12 4-7 65 70 10-7 5-4 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-5 | 6-2] 61-7 | 67 26 13 3-7 62-7 66-7 10:8 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
ij— ots dOnn See: oe 6-8 | 6-8 | 61-7 | 72-5 | 27-5 14-5 | 4-3 60 70 12-5 6-5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-5 | 6-9 | 61-4 | 71-1 | 27-6 14-4] 3-5 63-6 51 11-7 6 16-00 
19—Montreal.\........\.. - 6-6 6-3 | 58-6 | 68-4 | 26-1 15 3°3 62-8 61:5 10-7 6 15-75 
AUS CR Ge PN eS Dee 7-1 6-8 | 58 67-2 | 26-6 14-6 | 2-7 69 D7 11 5-7 15-75 
Ontario (average).......... ZL) 6-9 | 62-3 | 72-8 | 26-5 14:1] 3-4 69-1 59-2 11-4 6-1 15-558 
2i—-OChAWALS cis cs lee 6:7 | 6-4 | 62-6 | 73-3 | 27-3 14-5 | 3-2 78-3 57-5 11-7 6-4 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-8; 6 60 75 28 12K) 54 66-7 53-3 11 6-7 15-25 
23—Kingston?../i......0: 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-6 | 67-9 | 26 12-4 | 3-6 68-6 55-8 11 5-9 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7:6] 7-4 | 64-3 | 72-8 | 25-8 14-3 | 3-2 67-1 66-7 12-1 6 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7 627 Oo>d Wg 25-5 14 3°5 66-4 53-6 11-1 5-7 14-75 
23 —OSDAWAL i ise velnne 6-5 | 6-4 | 65-8 | 76-8 | 26 14-6 | 3-4 65 56-2 11-4 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
27 OTA Ys. Sete od) cts cern 7 627 1 67-2 1:72°4 | 25 14-2 3°38 70-8 53-8 11-4 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
29" LOrGnto. 2 ie ois a ve: 6-6 | 6-5 | 61-S | 69-4 | 25-1 12-3 | 3-4 67-1 57-6 9-9 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7:1 6-8 | 65 75 27-5 16 3-4 73 65 11-5 6-7 }18-75-14-25g 
30—St. Catharines....... if 6-8 | 62-5 | 72-1 | 24-7 13 3-7 69 56-7 11-4 6-2 |14-00-14-50g 
ol—Hamilton..<:. ss. on 6-5 | 6-4 | 62-4] 72-3 | 25-6 eqe | tS 70-9 55 10-6 6 15-50 
3$2—Brantiord.........-.- 6-6 6-6 | 61-2 | 71-5 | 25-4 13-2 orc 66-4 66-7 10-4 6-3 |14-25-14-75 
Oo ral... Lee | Sees i, 6-9 | 63 72 25-2 Cs me ce 71 60 10-2 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
34—Guelph............... 6-7 | 6-6 | 58-4 | 72-9 | 25-4 12-4] 3-7 71-5 50:5 10-1 5-8 |14-00-14-50 
35— Kitchener............ 6-6 | 6-6 | 49 73 25-7 12°54} 73-2 67-1 59 10 5-4 }14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock........... Te21 Faan6oscale 70 25 T2hon|) toe2 68 55 10 6-7 15-50 
37—Stratford............. 7:2 7-2 | 60-5 | 72-5 | 24-9 13-5 3-3 74-1 54-4 10-9 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
88—London:.4 2... «acs 6-8 | 6-8 | 68-3 | 70-8 | 26-3 14-6 | 3-3 69-2 55 10-8 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... TA |) 7 2et 6692 1172-3. | 26%0 13:0 | 3-7 73-3 68-9 13-3 6-3 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham...........,. 6-8 | 6-7 | 56-2 | 68-8 | 26-1 14-6 | 3 64-4 68 ji+2 5-8 15-00 
AU —WindsOn)...040.05%<is0 6-9 6-8 | 58 74-5 | 26-8 13-7 3:2 66 60 10-7 6-5 |15-50-16-00g 
42 Sarnia oe, vc sees 7:3 |, Fant 65 75-4 | 25-8 14-5 | 3-2 71 70 10-4 6-2 15-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7:3 7-1 | 68-3 | 75 26-2 12-4 | 4 66-2 60 11-9 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
44— North Bay........... 78 | 7-6 | 75 74-2 | 27-8 L6eioy a3i9 67-5 60 12-7 5-6 16:50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-4) 7-9 | 67 75-8 | 28-7 17-2 | 3-9 65 60 15 6 {17-00-17-50 
46—Copalt hee ook 8-2 | 7-5 | 61-7 | 74-7 | 30 16-1] 4 64-2 53-3 14:6 6-2 18-00 
AG — TIMMS. hess «scree 7-4 | 7 59 VATE ab Are 7 CUSCEE NM Ge 2 Ul ae eis Nine a 12-5 5-8 |18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7:2 | 7-21 60-5 | 72-5 | 24-9 13-5 | 3-3 74-1 54-4 10-9 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-6 | 7-6 | 54:3 | 74-3 | 30 16-1 | 2-9 65 62-5 11-7 6 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-0 |) 720 62:3010c4edelecoee TiGSCl ER, aes 4 65-9 60 11-1 6-5 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-5 7:4 | 55-2 | 65-0 | 29-3 14-1 | 3-2 60-8 56-8 12-4 6-5 20-758 
ol Winniper een... 4.5. 7:6 7-4 | 53-2 | 66 28-2 13°6 3-1 54-5 53-6 11-8 7-2 19-50 
62—Brandon.. i: 45..s5+<. 7-4] 7-3 | 57-1 | 63-9 | 30-3 14-6 | 3-2 67-1 60 f 18 5-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7:7 | 2-5 | 57-0 | 73-6 | 30-1 29-0 | 3-2 63-9 59-6 13-8 6-7 23-625 
538—Regina..... 5... 00.006 7-3 | 7-4 | 57-1 | 75-1 | 29 al8-9 | 2-8 65-5 52-5 13 7-4 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-9 7-8 | 51-2 | 76-2 | 31-2 a21-7 3-9 65 60 15 TS Sal oh See ee 
Dd5—Saskatoon.!s..... oe vA en Ny A SY oD Ws 0) e212) |) 322 60-8 61 13-3 5 =: 123 -00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1 6.) 6291) 712 | 30-1] e183" | 3 64-2 65 13-7 GSTS Soe Ree. 
Alberta (average).......... 8-1] 7-6 | 54-8 | 66-9 | 29-6 18-9 | 3-5 68-0 59-1 14-6 CER Th Pe es eth as 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-5 | 7-9 | 59-2 | 69-2 | 29-8 | a21 3-8 68-3 65 15-6 5-5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-7 9 50 65 31-7 | a21-7 | 3-9 70 60 15 OSSBD eRe es 
59—Edmonton........... 7-4] 7 55-7 | 66-7 | 28-6 | al7-1 | 3-4 68 58 14 ToAele = Aes, 
60—Calgary.............. 7-2 | 7-21 59 66-8 | 28-6 | al6-5 | 3-3 58-5 56 13-4 6 Siig A Ree. 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-5 | 6-7 | 50 66-8 | 29-2 | a18-3 | 3-1 75 56-7 15 TE}. || aha ie Peele inde 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4 | 7-0 | 56-7 | 68-1 | 28-9 22°6 | 3-5 65-3 59-2 13-3 GS 7al eet 
62—Fernie.........:...... 8-5 7-9 | 64 69-5 | 28 al7-2 3-5 75 60 13-1 OVA | Ieieraee Bro galore 
C$ Nelsone) icitiiesec hes 7-9 | 7-7 | 57-8 | 72-1 | 28-6 | a28-2] 3-8 62-5 60 15 TSS tek, Sete 
64-—Trailtrh 2:85 ss one 7-7 | 7-3 | 55-8 | 70-8 | 26-7 | a26-7 | 3-4 70 60 13-7 ER RY RRA Arle etre 
65— New Westminster....| 6-7 | 6-3 | 55-5 | 62-4 | 27-6 | a20 3-1 60-8 58-6 11-2 (AGN) A Aree 
66—Vancouver........... 6-6 | 6-1 | 55-1 | 63-9 | 27-3 | a19-1] 3 54-1 50 1124 1 i Oca. .- 
67—Victoria.............. 7-1 6-5 | 56-4 | 63-4 | 30 a22-1 3:3 64-5 57-1 12-3 C28hP eee 
68—Nanaimo............. 6:7 | 6-6 | 57-1 | 70 31-4 | a24 4 67 62-5 14-4 (Jo). eae Grabs olen 
69--Prince Rupert........] 7:7 | 7-5 | 51-7 | 72-6 | 31-2 | a23-3] 4-1 68-7 65 15 Oe Ot) SOs... 


eS ee I Bem SERN RAR oe LIP ho) Prd 2 RED OE es 

_.2. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
others $40-$6@. r. Company houses $10-$20. others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1929 














































Wood Rent 
[=| ——_____- 
s 2 : 
3 rs) 3 gs U ] 
8 = 3 5 oe aos. 
2 : Ee) cas ae Steae) gan z aX Recs geecgs 
£§ B <8 | S28 | &8 | S28 | 828 | @ |88| Bessa |Beaese 
cas i) Th ms ae a Ps Eee ne oes 833s, SASS a, 
2a 7. 3 a2 38 226 Bea BS las) ese elessacs 
aa) 'e) x se 7) a = Oo te ia n 
g $ $ $ C. ce $ 
10-065 12-830 12-257 14-63$ 8-81 11-@27 9-869) 31-0 |11-3 27-848 19-948 
9-196 11-965 9-606 10-559 6-40 7-158 6-375] 33-3 [12-3 22-417 14-917 
7:45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7:00 5:00 (BAC | skpohotdae- alerce 33-35 {12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
ESOS Getic Aa Ce oe ea Stearate oe RS oe c8-00 c6 00 | 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SOOM we oueyee es 6-00 | 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |d11-60-14-50 14-00 15-00 7-0 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-50 | 10-50-11-50 10-00 11-00 6-0 TOON Sete Raye 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 }d12-00-15-75 9-00 9-75 6-0) 6-75 5-00 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-7 7-50 c7-50 | 30 15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-878 12-958 9-873 11-375 6-750 8-259 ses 31-3 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
g10-00-12-00 13-00 28-00 10-00 27-00 28-00 -35g]12 |30-00-45-00 }20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 }13. 00-16. 00)14- 00-17. 00 |6: 00-8. 00 | 7: 50-10. 00 | 8-00- 9: 00 |30-33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 TANS Petcare is Seeing c4-80- 6-40 a 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
NOL OO ei ete: 8-00 10-00 6-00 S00. een Se) ae 12 18-00 15-00 }11 
$- 629 13-958 14-286 16-359 $- 667 11-426 16-766 29. 3 {16-3 23-444 15-313 
10-00 13-50 c14-67 c 14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 LO 21-00-3500 em as: miele 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 0 10 |20-00-28-00 |12.00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 c16-00 |27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 {14 
O2SOAE. OB Lee c16.00-18.67}c17-33-20-00} 10-67 c13-33 10-00 | 30 8-3]14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
AS KACO SOC) ORO nee Od One het Oe ce CLOAG Hs | screed aiann C1200 rractepia es 20 10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
SeSO lee aha. Mace 15-06 16-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 |26-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
ES BRAN ; EOE al here terrae Clo: OO) hee serge c9-00 c6-00 | 30 15 16-00 11-00 {18 
11-90 }13-50-14-50 |14.00-16.00]16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00]12- 00-13-00 c16-00 } 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |1% 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 c16-00 c17-23 7:00 9-00 c9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-634 11-833 13-316 15-874 9-819 12-391 11-784)29-2 |10-2 29-286 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |2L 
OCA Pe ee ce ae live mea meee C1760 Nae: ees CIS (80) [Ree ae. 30 10 |18-00-20-00 }12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 10 {18-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |28 
12-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 | 25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00 25-00 |25 
9-00-10-00 }11-00-13-00 14-00 16-00 11-00 13-06 12-00 | 30 7 125-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 }26 
9-50-11-50 }12-00-12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7-72 | 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13.00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 }28 
zg 210-75 zg g g g g g30° |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 210-00-11-00 zg g g zg g £28 {10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 |10-00-12-00 16-00 16-50 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-25 D2 OOM etree: TS-00p kL gees: 13-00 c8-348] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-50 {10-00-11-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 E00 s| terms. <ret « 7a 10 1|24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 We BA UR) be ee Bs 6-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |12-00-12-50 12-00 c15-00 6-00 ClO SO neem maken 20 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
16-00—11-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 SOON ee tera 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3}30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 {37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 }.......... CLS 00N eas ee c11-25 C11-25 |24-25 {13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-13-00 |14.00-15.00 C2LOSOON ee rere setae «aaa c21-33 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {39 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... C20700 Psa Sea's c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12-5/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
29-50 211-50 g c & 226-00 g c & g22-00 jc & 218-00 |g30 |10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 }41 
9-50 }11-00-13-00 |.......... 16:00 Heese sina 10-00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 9-7}15- 00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
De OOF presse. wm re 10-00 12-00 8-00 9:O0 ase e ess 35 11 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-06 |44 
12-00-13-50 ASOOW | cee need Clo 002172518 Rhee aot ta c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 Cl2-00-15-00) sacar cts as 27-30 }15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 16:00) sere aes 15-00 | 7- 00-7. 50 12-00) gee eee 5 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10200) epee. UDATEIM aces Oe 9-75 c6-50 | 30 10 }25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13-50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 elichO! jeeee. s5586 385 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 950 Wespiee bss 25 30 10 {25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
16-688 AGO Bin ces | ROLLA EA BS 9-259 10-125 8-500] 32-5 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 1D OO cect Lea <-rak sons eis 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 30 13 |35-00-50-00 }25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 |16-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-0 8-75 8-00 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-325 8-000 12-600 8-696 10-125 12-000) 34-4 |14-2 35-000 23-750 
9-00-13-00 147 dle. eee - 14-00 11-00 }10-00-12-00 13-00 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 18-00 5-00 OS Ou hae cc cetoas 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 19-50 i11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-35 [15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 FIG? 7541: 25%. oe ClSul 15-O0N sce e.. a c14-00 c14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 NS ZOOL reas cea es olla cohesion oetol ete ech d ss 11-000/.2 3. .2 25... 32-1 {12-1 30-000 21-750 
g g g g g Zz go oh lis7 25-00 M00 00 |57 
EG IDO ta ROMA ee aaa ts Gh parttal siott-tst cae « ML seen oetae 12:00 9) eter. et hies 15 r 58 
h5-00-6-00 LGOROO Fre aacterdey saline ts aoorpl ace 6-00 8-00 7:00 | 35 12 35-0 35 - -00 ,59 
h 8-50-11-50 PLOVOO RS acc a eee: Sh oes cl eka coe ees TS00! | Sees ne canine 28-5 |10 |25-00-35- 00 20-00-30-00 |60 
LEIA DSOSTT UT has, eome 48 20 < tell |e eee IAI ok ARIS A ce Re Le are Pee a ee) (a2) CR | 12 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-247 nD 41) ee Oren | en i 6 See ae 9-500 10-417 5-398] j35-4 |12-5 26-438 20-625) ! 
CeZOSMOIGO acts says. aiisma ete Litas Saat: 12-00 16-00 5-00 87-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 |12- Sar icone ts Aa Der by BaP Ok Re 9-50 12-50 c7-50 | 40 =: |12-5}22-00-31-00 }20-00-25-00 |63 
SOC TE OO tae be LAA OOyP Bactontieralisr wer tect cas 9-00 TICOO ites eee 37-5 |12 |30-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 {64 
10°75-11-75 i180 Se ave ARNE aie hohe accly wiess La een ee ete ets SOO A rte s ihe Bee 13-5}18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 LE BOUIIE G Gee. cen ak ao oeel.fcaciiaes ae 7-50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-55-11-50 0’ 0) eress sete pal oer steers ies 7-50 c10-00 c4-49 | 27 413 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Side Urabe oie ie te all « ste oe eo ais teat seine ol octet A [se sie Sve cterrais 5-50 | 35 13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
U2 FODSVE SOOM al. site aoe ete ee ella tee cee ceeds SRO COS MEAT Mince. 6s 0.6: afeotote <[l'aizis voted, 0.8.4.5.4 11-7/30-00-40-00 }20-00-30-00 ong 




















Higher price for petroleum coke. 


{. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, ete. 


j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Ccpaay houses $20. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 19 
com- 
modities 
All commodities.......... 502 64-0} 127-4) 155-9 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1] 127-9| 167-0 
II. Animals and their 
PrOGUCTSPS teas 74 70-9] 127-1] 145-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products... 60 58-2] 157-1] 176-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper.... 44 63-9} 89-1} 154-4 
V. Iron and its Pro- 
UCTS HH Le 39 68-9] 156-7] 168-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products. 15 98-4} 141-9) 135-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products. 73 56:8} 82-3) 112-2 
VIII. Chemicals and AI- 
lied Products...... 73 63-4) 118-7] 141-5 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | May | May | May | April] May 

1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
97-3] 98-0} 99-4] 102-6] 100-2} 98-5) 97-9] 94-1} 92-4 
86-2] 83-7} 89-2} 100-6) 102-6} 101-8} 101-5) 84-3} 81-7 
96-0} 95-0} 91-8} 100-3} 98-0) 101-2) 102-4] 108-4) 108-6 
101-7] 116-9} 117-9] 112-5) 100-1} 92-5) 938-7) 92-4] 91-8 
106-3] 113-0} 105-9] 101-6] 100-2} 97-9} 99-4) 94-6) 94-2 
104-6] 115-8} 111-0] 104-5] 100-4) 96-7) 94-0] 93-5} 94-1 
97-3] 95-3] 94-8} 103-9; 97-4] 90-9} 89-9) 98-7} 95-2 
107-0} 104-4) 104-1) 100-3} 98-5) 96-8) 92-1} 91-9} 92-0 
105-4} 104-4] 102-5) 99-6} 99-7) 98-5) 95-4] 94-9) 95-4 





(Continued from page 686) 


extend the Jist of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LAsouR GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 


modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 


large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetabic 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarily, the relative 
proportions of expenditure on the various classes 
of foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 


ty 


principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations reprecented from’ sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the mininum cost of food and tuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and eanned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would 
he little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazeTre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
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ment to the Lasour GaAzeTTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries. 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the abovemen- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141:4; 1905, 
135:6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90°8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87:2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9: 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75-6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929.. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73:8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 19138, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112*5 34 :1916).(112:5 3m. 19174011319 ;,.1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163:2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179°3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1918 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 
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*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125°8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2: 1904, 123-9: 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance in most 
localities, sirloin steak being up in the average 
from 35-4 cents per pound in April to 36°3 
cents in May; round steak from 30°1 cents 
per pound in April to 31:2 cents in May; rib 
roast from 27°5 cents per pound in April to 
28:8 cents in May; and shoulder roast from 
21:9 cents per pound in April to 22-5 cents 
in May. Veal was slightly lower, averaging 
24 cents per pound, while mutton was up from 
an average of 30-1 cents per pound in April 
to 30°5 cents in May. Both fresh and salt 
pork advanced, the former being up from an 
average of 29 cents per pound in April to 
30°2 cents in May, and the latter from 26-6 
cents per pound in April to 27-1 cents in May. 
Bacon was also slightly higher, averaging 38-2 
cents per pound. Lard was lower, averaging 
21:9 cents per pound in May, as compared 
with 22-1 cents in April. 

Eggs again showed a substantial seasonal de- 
cline, fresh averaging 36 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 40°3 cents in April and 51:3 
cents in March, and cooking averaging 30-7 
cents per dozen in May, 34-9 cents in April 
and 44-7 cents in March. Milk declined in 
the average from 12-5 cents per quart to 12:2; 
cents. Lower prices were reported from Que- 
bec, Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Thet- 
ford Mines, Hull, Ottawa, Brockville, Toronto, 
Woodstock, North Bay, Winnipeg and Leth- 
bridge. Creamery butter was slightly lower at: 
48-4 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7-7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits, flour 
and rolled oats were steady. Beans advanced 
slightly, averaging 12 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 11-8 cents in April. Onions were 
also slightly higher at an average price of 
8-6 cents per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.23 
per ninety pounds in May, as compared with 
$1.27 in April. Granulated sugar continued 
toward slightly lower levels, the price in May 
averaging 7-3 cents per pound. Anthracite coak 
was down from an average price of $16.37 
per ton in April to $16.15 in May. Lower 
prices were reported from Charlottetown, 
St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Belleville, Peter- 
borough, Orillia, Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Guelph, Stratford, 
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London and Sarnia. Bituminous coal was also 
slightly lower, averaging $10.07 per ton. Coke 
was down from an average price of $13 per 
ton in April to $12.83 in May. A slight in- 
crease in rent was reported from Thetford 
Mines. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a Summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued toward lower levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1-133 per bushel in May, as compared with 
$1-227 in April. The high price for the month 
was $1.21%3 reached on the 2nd and the low 
$1.04% reached on the 30th. The decline was 
said to be due to large supplies coming on the 
market from the Argentine, together with the 
congestion in Canadian terminal elevators and 
the favourable crop reports. Coarse grains, 
for the most. part, followed the trend in wheat 
prices, western barley being down from 71-6 
cents per bushel to 67:2 cents, western oats 
from 57-7 cents per bushel to 50 cents, rye from 
99-8 cents per bushel to 86°5 cents, and Ameri- 
can corn from $1:088 per bushel to 94-7 cents. 
Flax was slightly higher, being up from an 
average of $2-023 per bushel in April to $2-056 
in May. Flour at Toronto was down 17 cents 
per barrel to $7.19. Rolled oats fell from 
$3.75 per bag to $3.50. Bran was down from 
$30.16 per ton to $28.25 and shorts from 
$30.16 per ton to $28.63. Oranges rose from 
$4.94 per case to $5.13, while bananas were 
again lower, being down at Toronto from 5-54 
cents per pound to 43-5 cents. Raisins at 
Toronto advanced from 10 cents per pound to 
11-12 cents and prunes from 10-11 cents to 
104-11 cents. Nova Scotia potatoes at Halifax 
advanced from 65 cents per ninety pound bag 
to 75 cents. Sugar prices were substantially 
lower, raw sugar at New York being down 
from an average of $1-937 per hundred pounds 
to $1°844 and granulated from $5.224 per hun- 
dred pounds to $4.94. Ceylon rubber was 
slightly higher, averaging 21-6 cents per pound. 
Good steers at Toronto advanced from $10.18 
per hundred pounds to $11.21, and at Winni- 
peg from $9.56 per hundred pounds to $10.50. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $12.73 per hundred 
pounds to $13.38, at Montreal from $13.37 per 
hundred pounds to $14.01, and at Winnipeg 
from $11.82 per hundred pounds to $12.40. 
Meats reflected the movement in livestock 
prices, beef showing advances ranging from 4 
cent per pound to 33 cents. Lamb at Montreal 
rose from 24 cents per pound to 26 cents and 
hogs at Toronto from 194 cents per pound to 
203 cents. Milk at Toronto was down from 
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$2.05 per eight gallon can to $2, and at 
Ottawa from $3 per hundred pounds to $2.80. 
Creamery butter showed declines ranging from 
2 cents per pound to 7 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York declined from 20.3 cents per pound 
to 19:6 cents. Cotton fabrics also declined, 
grey cotton being down from 12% cents per 
yard to 12} cents, bleached cotton from 10% 
cents per yard to 10§ cents, and sheeting from 
o7% cents per yard to 26§ cents. Raw silk 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


eee following notes give the latest informa- 

tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 19183=100, was 138-8 
for April, a decline of 1:1 per cent from the 
previous month. Food declined 1-6 per cent 
due to lower prices for cereals and for miscel- 
laneous foods, including milk, butter, potatoes, 
sugar, oranges and onions; on the other hand, 
all kinds of meat used in the calculation rose 
in price, notably bacon, which was higher than 
at any time since 1926. Industrial materials 
fell 0-6 per cent due to declines in all groups, 
except iron and steel which advanced 0:6 per 
cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 116°5 at the end of April, a decline of 
3°3 per cent for the month. This figure is 
lower than any monthly figure recorded since 
November, 1915. All groups declined, with 
the exception of animal food which advanced 
3-2 per cent due to higher prices for beef, 
bacon and pork. Minerals fell 6-1 per cent 
owing to lower prices for copper and tin. Tex- 
tiles and sundries also fell considerably, due 
to reductions in the prices of cotton, flax and 
jute and in hides, olive oil and timber. 

The London Times index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 135-5 at the end of April, 
a decline of 2°4 per cent for the month and 
it is the lowest figure recorded since the war 
and 7:1 per cent lower than a year ago. Ex- 
cept meat and fish and iron and steel, which 
advanced, all groups fell, notably “other metals 
and minerals,” due to a sharp decline in cop- 
per and tin. 
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continued toward lower levels, the price being 
down from $5.55 per pound to $5.40. Wool 
also showed a decline of 2 cents per pound. 
Non-ferrous metals were again lower, copper 
declining from $21.62 per hundred pound to 
$19.60, copper wire from 19§ cents per pound 
to 18 cents, lead from $7.08 per hundred 
pounds to $6.74, silver from 557 cents per 
ounce to 547 cents, and tin ingots from 474 
cents per pound to 463 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 161 at May 1, a decline of one point 
from the previous month. Food declined one 
point, owing to lower prices for tea, milk and 
butter, while bacon was dearer. Rent showed 
a slight advance, while clothing and fuel and 
light declined; sundries were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 865 
for February, as compared with 867 for Janu- 
ary. Raw rubber advanced 18 per cent from 
the January level, all other groups showing 
comparatively slight variations. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 219-11 for March, as compared with 220-98 
for February.. There were advances in the 
groups, heat and light, clothing and sundries, 
while food and rent declined. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 640 for April, a decline of 2 per cent 
from the March level. Foods as a group were 
unchanged, an advance in animal foods being 
offset by declines in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and cocoa. Industrial materials fell 3:5 
per cent with declines in all groups. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 137-1 for April, a decline of 1-8 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products fell 
4-1 per cent, due principally to a fall of 11-1 
per cent in foods of animal origin. Of indus- 
trial materials the most marked changes were 
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declines of 12-2 per cent in rubber and of 3°6 
per cent in non-ferrous metals. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living was 153-6 for April, a 
decline of 1°9 per cent for the month, due to 
a decline of 3:3 per cent in food and of 0:9 
per cent in heat and light; on the other hand, 
rent, clothing and sundries each advanced 0-1 
per cent. 


New Zealand 


WHorEsaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—=1000, was 1545 for March, showing 
practically no change for the month. The 
groups, foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin, tex- 
tile manufactures and metals and their pro- 
ducts all were unchanged; wood and wood 
products and animal products declined, while 
non-metallic minerals and their products and 
chemicals and manures advanced. 


Cost or Living—The official index number 
for February, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
1612 for February, as compared with 1621 for 
November, 1928. Foods as a whole declined 
owing to a decline in groceries, although dairy 
produce and meats both advanced. Rent ad- 
vanced slightly, while fuel and light, clothing, 
drapery and footwear and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96-8 for April, a decrease of 
0:7 per cent from the previous month. Farm 
products fell 2 per cent due to decreases in 


Prison Contract Labour in the 


A Federal Convict Labour Act has recently 
been adopted by the United States Congress, 
to come into effect five yeare hence. This 
Act is the outcome of many years of effect on 
the part of organised labour and private or- 
ganizations interested in prison reform. It 
provides that convict-made goods transported 
into any State or Territory of the United 
States, and remaining therein for use, con- 
sumption, sale or storage, shall be subject to 
the laws of such State or Territory to the 
same extent and in the same manner as though 
they had been manufactured, produced, or 
mined in such State or Territory. It now rests 
with the trade unions and others interested in 
prison reform to mould the legislation in these 
States. One proposal is to permit the manu- 
facture of convict-made goods solely for the 
use of the institutions of that State in which 


prices of grains, cotton, eggs and wool; al- 
though under this head, beef cattle, hogs, sheep 
and lambs increased in price. Foods fell 0:5 
per cent due to declines in butter and flour. 
Small decreases were noted in the groups hides 
and leather, textile products, building mate- 
rials, chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous 
commodities, while fuel and lighting and 
metals and their products were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.4562 at 
June 1, a decrease of 1°7 per cent for the 
month. The principal declines were in bread- 
stuffs amounting to 13 per cent, livestock 6 
per cent, textiles 2-9 per cent and provisions 
2-1 per cent. 

Dun’s index number, based on the prices of 
the estimated per capita consumption of each 
of the many articles included, was $185.856 at 
June 1, a decline of 1-7 per cent from the 
previous month. Breadstuffs declined 7:9 per 
cent and all other groups showed smaller de- 
creases. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 159-8 for March, a 
decline of 0:8 per cent due to declines in 
food, clothing and fuel and light, while housing 
showed a very small increase. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1918100, was 159-8 for 
April as compared with 160-0 for March. A 
small advance in food, chiefly meat, was coun- 
terbalanced by slight decreases in the other 
groups, clothing, fuel and light and sundries; 
shelter remained the same. 


United States 


the convict is held. A second suggestion, put 
forward by the National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labour, is to permit the inter- 
State passage of convict-made goods for the 
use of all State institutions, regardless of where 
the goods are made, but not to permit these 
goods to enter into ordinary trade. 

The reason for trade union opposition to 
the various types of prison contract labour is, 
primarily, that prison contract labour tends to 
compete with free labour. Research carried 
out by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics covering the year 1923 showed that 
the value of goods used and produced by 
prison labour amounted approximately to 
$43,463,000 annually, the average number of 
convicts being 79,350, of whom 47,799 were 
employed on productive labour. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Loss of Wages caused by Accident is not 
susceptible of Accurate Proof 


.A ear inspector employed by the Canadian 

National Railways in Saskatchewan was in- 
jured in December, 1926, while discharging his 
duties, under circumstances which were held 
by the court to indicate negligence on the 
part of the employer. When the case was 
tried before a jury, negligence on the com- 
pany’s part was found, and damages were as- 
sessed as follows: special damages, $2,089.80, 
and general damages, $11,000. The defendant 
appealed in the Saskatchewan Court of Ap- 
peal against this judgment, on the ground 
that there was no evidence of negligence to 
go to the jury; that the damages awarded 
were excessive; and that in the award for 
special damages there were included the loss 
of wages from the day of the accident to the 
date of the trial, and that the loss of wages 
should not properly be allowed as special 
damages. 

The Court of Appeal found that there had 
been ample evidence to submit to the jury of 
negligence on the part of the defendant. 

“As to the question of damages generally,” 
the judgment proceeded, “this was manifest- 
ly a question for the jury, and an Appellate 
Court should not disturb the amount unless 
it can be shown that the jury proceeded upon 
a wrong principle, or took into consideration 
matters which they should not have consid- 
ered, or applied a wrong measure of damages, 
or unless the amount is so unreasonable that 
no body of twelve reasonable men could have 
given such a sum. 

“Tn the statement of claim ‘loss of wages’ 
is claimed as special damage, and at the trial, 
which tock place on April 10, 1928, evidence 
was given to show what the earnings of the 
plaintiff were at the date of the accident, and 
what he would likely have earned had he 
continued to work for the defendants to the 
time of the trial. 

“In assessing the general damages, the 
jury, as they were instructed, and, if I may 
say so, properly instructed, by the trial judge, 
no doubt considered the probable inability 
of the plaintiff to earn an income equal to 
that which he had been able to earn in the 
past. The tendency of a jury in assessing 
general damages, after allowing as special 
damages the estimated wages lost to the date 
of the trial, or even to the time of the com- 
mencement of the action would be, to allow 
just as large a sum for the loss of earning 
power as they would have allowed had 


nothing been awarded for loss of wages as 
special damages from the date of the mmjury 
to the date of the trial. 

“Tt seems to me that the natural result of 
such a practice is in effect, to permit of the 
assessment of damages twice for the time fol- 
lowing the injury to the commencement of 
the action or the date of the trial. More- 
over, a plaintiff who commences his action 
promptly and brings it to trial without delay, 
procures a very small amount for loss of wages 
as special damages, whereas one who has suf- 
fered similar injury under similar circum- 
stances, und whose action may not come to 
trial for years—in the present case, a year 
and a half—procures a very large sum as 
special damages for loss of wages, and in all 
probability obtains just as large a sum by 
way of general damages as the plaintiff whose 
loss of wages to the date of the trial is very 
small. alls 

After quoting English precedents, of which 
one defined “general damages” as being those 
presumed to be the natural or probable con- 
sequence of the act complained of, and “spe- 
cial damages” as being exceptional, and not 
to be inferred from the nature of the act com- 
plained of, the Court of Appeal continued :— 

“A careful reading of the judgments in this 
case convinces me that the claim for loss of 
wages or earnings to the date of the com- 
mencement of the action, or to the date of 
the trial, was not considered at all as recover- 
able by way of special damage, but the plain- 
tiff’s earnings at the time of the accident and 
the length of time he has been deprived of 
the earnings should be considered as ele- 
ments in arriving at a fair and reasonable 
compensation for the loss of earning power 
in assessing general damages. 

“There can be no difference, in this re- 
spect, between a professional man and a la- 
bouring man, for no one can say that, if the 
plaintiff had not been injured he would have 
continued to work for the defendants during 
all the time down to the trial, nor how much 
he might have earned at other work, nor that 
work for him would always have been avail- 
able; it would be as easy to estimate what 
his loss of wages would be during the year or 
years after the trial. In the case of a medi- 
cal man, he might lose all his patients either 
before or after the trial, and in the case of a 
labouring man he might not be able to obtain 
work either before or after the trial. Whether 
one considers the loss of wages, before the 
trial or afterwards, contingencies and vicissi- 
tudes must enter into the calculation, and 
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this being so, I do not see how loss of wages 
following the injury can be capable of accu- 
rate proof. 

“T am of the opinion that loss of wages, 
either to the date of commencement of the 
action or to the date of the trial is not pro- 
perly recoverable as special damage, for it 
does not admit of accurate proof, on account 
of the uncertainties which are connected with 
any employment and with the life of any in- 
dividual. It has been held by many of the 
courts of the United States that, when a 
plaintiff is allowed to prove his average earn- 
ings, or the wages actually lost by him, such 
evidence is simply a measure of the value of 
his time of which he has been deprived, and 
the wages are not, of themselves, recoverable. 

“The assessment of $1,575 for loss of wages 
between the date of the accident and the trial 
cannot stand. I do not think that the con- 
clusion can be reached that, in assessing gen- 
eral damages the jury took into consideration 
the loss of time between the accident and the 
trial, and it may very well be that in assess- 
ing general damages they awarded a less sum 
by reason of the fact that they had already 
allowed for loss of time to the trial. This 
being so, the plaintiff should be given the op- 
portunity of accepting the verdict of the jury 
as amended, and such acceptance should be 
made an alternative to a new trial. 

“The appeal will be allowed with costs, 
and the judgment varied by reducing the 
amount allowed as special damages by the 
sum of $1,575. If the plaintiff accepts the 
verdict as reduced, the costs of the appeal 
will be set off against the judgment below.” 

Trache versus Canadian National Railways, 
Saskatchewan (1929), 2 Dominion Law Re- 
ports, page 321. 


Responsibility for Fatal Accidents where 
Cause is Unknown 

A workman employed by a contracting con- 
struction company on the tracks of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in Saskatchewan was 
killed by a passing train, the cause of the 
fatality (other than that he was struck by a 
locomotive) being unknown. His dependants 
brought action against the company and the 
contractors under the Fatal Accidents Act 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920, chapter 29) 
alleging negligence. The trial Judge dismissed 
the action, having first withdrawn the case 
from the jury. On appeal by the plaintiffs in 
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the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, it appeared. 
that pursuant to a system established by the 
employer the deceased workman was warned 
of the danger, and from the circumstances of 
the case it was concluded that the workman 
either did not apprehend the warning, or hav- 
ing. apprehended it failed to heed it. The 
Appeal Court held that under these circum- 
stances the jury should have been asked to 
decide which of these two conclusions was the 
more probable, and in the event of their find- 
ing the second alternative the more probable 
(i.e. that the deceased failed to heed the 
warning), they should have been asked to find 
whether or not the workman’s failure to heed 
the warning was due to a defect in the em- 
ployer’s system of warning. The appeal was 
dismissed as against the railway company 
with costs, but allowed as against the con- 
struction company with costs, the court direct- 
ing that the judgment of the lower court in 
favour of the contractors be set aside, and 
ordering a new trial as against the latter com- 
pany.—Hariwe versus Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. et al—(Saskatchewan (1929) 2 Dom- 
inion Law Reports, page 422. 


Acceleration by Accident of Existing 
Disease is Compensable 


A labourer while walking on a graded street 
was struck by an automobile and sustained 
various injuries. The Alberta Supreme Court 
in assessing damages included as an element 
therein the acceleration, by reason of the 
shock, of the progress of arthritis from which 
the plaintiff had previously suffered. “The 
plaintiff who was able to do heavy manual 
work before he was injured was unable to do 
it afterwards. And I think I must hold that 
at present he is unable to do anything more 
than light work and that is not always easy 
to procure. I think the injuries had the effect 
of accelerating the progress of the arthritis 
and that the plaintiff is in the condition now 
he would not have reached for a number of 
years had it not been for the injuries. . . I 
think therefore the injury had the effect of 
accelerating the progress of the disease by 
several years. I am of the opinion, therefore, 
that substantial justice would be done if the 
plaintiff were awarded $3,500 damages. This 
will include all damages both general and 
special.” 

McKinney versus Roote, (Alberta) Domin- 
ion Law Reports (1929) 2, page 604. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed a further 
pronounced gain, resulting in a more favour- 
able situation than in any other recorded 
month. This statement is based on returns 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,752 firms, each employing a 
minimum of 15 persons, the firms being 
representative of all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. These firms had 1,046,756 employees 
on June 1, as compared with 993,253 on May 
1. The index of employment (with the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as the 
base equal to 100) stood at 122-4 on June 1, 
as compared with 116-2 on May 1, 1929, and 
with 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 96-4, 98-5, 90-3 
and 87:7, on June 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. At 
the beginning of June, 1929, the unemploy- 
ment percentage reported by local trade unions 
was 4:0 contrasted with percentages of 5-5 
at the beginning of May, and 3-7 at the 
beginning of June, 1928. The percentage for 
June was based on the returns tabulated by 
the Department of Labour from 1,642 labour 
organizations, covering a membership of 
193,787 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the number 
of daily placements in May was practically 
unchanged from that in the previous month, 
but was somewhat below the corresponding 
average for May, 1928. Placements in farm- 
ing were fewer, increases being shown in the 
industrial groups. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.92 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $10.94 
for May; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for 
June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was 92°6 for June, as compared with 92:4 
for May, 97.1 for June, 1928; 98.9 for June, 
1927; and 100.2 for June, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in June was much 
less than during May, and was also less than 
in June last year. Fifteen disputes were in 
existence during the month, involving 647 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
6,625 working days. Corresponding figures for 
May, 1929, were 24 disputes, 5,054 workpeople 
and 39,590 working days; and for June, 1928, 
21 disputes 4,027 workpeople, and 25,336 work- 
ing days. 


During the month of June 
Industrial the Department received 
Disputes reports from two Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation anc. Investiga- 
Act. tion in connectien respec- 

tively with disputes involv- 
ing ‘the telegraphers employed by the Canadian 
Marconi Company, Limited, and certain 
employees of shipbuilding firms in Viancouver. 
A further report was received from a Board 
appointed in 1927 in a dispute in the Angus 
carshops, Montreal, interpreting one of the 
paragraphs in its original report. Four new 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were received during the month. A _ full 
account of the proceedings under the act 
during the month is given on page 712. 


An account of the proceed- 


‘Twelfth ings of the Twelfth Inter- 
International national Labour Conference 
Labour at Geneva, which concluded 
Conference on June 21, is given on 


another page of this issue. 
The president of the Conference was Dr. 
Brauns, former German minister of labour, 
who contributed an interesting address on 
recent industrial tendencies. with special refer- 
ence to conditions existing in Europe. The 
main subjects considered at the conference 
were the prevention of industrial accidents; 
the protection of workers employed in loading 
or unloading ships; the hours of work of 
salaried employees; the causes of unemploy- 
ment in specified industries; and the problem 
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of foreed and indentured labour in certain 
states or dependencies. 


Proclamation of the Old 


Progress of Age Pensions Act of Al- 


Old Age berta, the provisions of 
Pensions in which are outlined on an- 
Canada other page of this issue, 


is likely to be made on 
August 1, and the first cheques to pensioners 
will be mailed towards the end of the same 
month. All the provinces of Canada from 
Manitoba to the Pacific coast will then have 
the Dominion-provincial pension system in 
operation. Ontario will be added on Novem- 
ber 1, as announced in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, page 579. The regulations 
under the Ontario Act are given on another 
page of this issue. 

A new feature in the administration of old 
age pensions is being introduced in Alberta 
in the form of an Advisory Board, consisting 
of Mr. Justice J. D. Hyndman of the appel- 
late division, Supreme Court of Alberta; El- 
mer E. Roper, secretary of the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, representing labour, and 
Edward Rinchbeck, Spruce Grove, represent- 
ing municipal districts. The Advisory Board 
will be called together at intervals and to it 
will be submitted any doubtful cases for dis- 
posal. No such body exists in any other 
province, and the Alberta Board is considered 
in the nature of an experiment that will add 
little to the cost of administration. The Al- 
berta Act will be administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


The Canadian Postmasters’ 


Canadian Association, at a meeting 
Postmasters and held at Ottawa in June, 
Government adopted a resolution pro- 
Annuities posing the establishment of 


a form of superannuation 
under which postmasters and assistant post- 
masters in commission offices throughout 
Canada would be given assistance in the pur- 
chase of Canadian Government Annuities to 
provide for their old age. At present, post- 
masters in commission branch offices are not 
eligible, like other civil servants to contribute 
to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund by 
the deduction of 5 per cent of their salary. 
As the revenue of a postmaster is not fixed, 
but depends on the total sale of stamps at his 
office, which varies from time to time, such 
a contribution of a fixed percentage is impos- 
sible. The postmasters therefore ask for 
themselves and their assistants that the gov- 
ernment pay half the cost of an annuity to 
provide not more than $500 annually for post- 
masters and $300 for assistant postmasters. 


The call for the forty-fifth 


Coming convention of the Trades 
Convention of | and Labour Congress of 
Trades and Canada has been issued by 


Labour Congress the executive council of the 
of Canada Congress. The meeting is 

to be held in Saint John, 
N.B., commencing Monday, August 26, 1929. 
The call states that “Only on two previous 
occasions has the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada met in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, namely at Halifax, N.S. (1908) and 
Saint John, N.B. (1914). Every effort should 
therefore be put forth to make the present 
convention truly representative of the work- 
ers throughout the entire Dominion in order 
that the policies of the trade union movement, 
as represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, may become better known 
and understood in this eastern section of the 
Dominion. The splendid progress made on 
the industrial field in all parts of Canada dur- 
ing the past year should reflect itself in a 
determined endeavour on the part of the 
organized workers to secure progressive legis- 
lation which will protect established standards 
of living, and provide relief when unemployed 
or incapacitated by sickness, accident or old 
age. The opportunity which the annual con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada affords to make known labour’s 
views on these and other equally important 
questions is one that every Canadian worker 
should seek to take advantage of by having 
the organization of which he is a member 
send its full quota of delegates to this con- 
vention.” 


The Temiskaming and 
Holidays with Northern Ontario Railway 
Pay for Commission announced 
T. and N.O. early in July that an ar- 
Railway rangement had been com- 


pleted by which the Sys- 
tem Federated Trades (District 30), the men’s 
trade union organization, which includes the 
shopmen, would have cone week’s holidays 
with pay each year. This plan was the re- 
sult of direct negotiations between the man- 
agement and the labour union. 

It will be recalled that a similar arrange- 
ment was made )ast year for the benefit of 
the shopmen coming under the union-man- 
agement co-operative program on the system 
Imes of the Canadian National Railways 
(Lapour Gazerrp, June, 1928, page 568). 
Some Canadian, examples of “holidays with 
pay ” were given in the (LaBour Gazertsr, April, 
1925, page 334.) 
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The text of an important 
decision by Mr. Justice 
Dysart in the Court of 
King’s Bench at Winnipeg, 
in the case Young versus 
Canadian Northern Railway Company, is 
given in full on another page of this issue. 
The decision establishes that where a col- 
lective agreement has been ecnicluded between 
a union of employees and an employer, a 
workman who cannot prove that he was a 
party, through representation, to the agree- 
ment, has no rights or standing under the 
agreement. This principle may be applied 
even although the agreement in question 
states that it is made on behalf of the em- 
ployees in general, and although the em- 
ployer in signing it intended that it should 
apply to all employees. Moreover, since the 
subject matter of such an agreement, that 18, 
rates of wages, hours, and conditions of la- 
bour, is not property, the non-member can- 
not claim that the agreement created any 
benefit for him which he can enforce as a 
trust. 

On the plea of the plaintiff that his claim 
should be allowed on the ground that the 
custom was to recognize the standing of non- 
members, the judgment ruled that, a custom 
cannct be read into a written contract of 
service unless it fis so universal that no work- 
man could be supposed to have entered the 
service without considering such a custom as 
a part of the contract of agreement. The 
plaintiff in this case was a member of the 
One Big Union, and the agreement with the 
Railway Company was made by Division 4 
(Railway Employees’ Department), American 
Federation of Labour. 


Non-union 
members and 
seniority rights 


The British Columbia 
Inspection Workmen’s Compensation 
service and Board recently adopted the 
accident plan of utilizing the ser- 
prevention vices of the boiler and elec- 


trical energy inspectors in 
connection with their work of accident pre- 
vention. This additional inspection service 
has been found to give promise of beneficial 
results. 

On the general subject of accident preven- 
tion the Board’s annual report points out that 
“the prevention of accidents improves morale, 
decreases labour turnover, and saves compen- 
saticn cost. The actual compensation paid 
does not cover the full cost of an accident. 
The employer bears the cost of the loss of 
time due to disorganization which follows an 
accident. There is delay in retraining afresh 
a new man to the point of efficiency attained 
by the regular workman. Labour turnover is 


costly. Recruiting and retraining runs into 
substantial cost every year. The physical 
suffering to the workman and reduced income 
during a period of lay-off due to an accident 
are evidence enough that accidents are some- 
thing which employer and workman alike 
should join in eliminating so far as is humanly 
possible. The mest effective educational cam- 
paigns in this field are sponsored and carried 
through jointly by committees of the man- 
agement and workmen co-operating and co- 
ordinating the diversified efforts of those striv- 
ing for greater safety in industry.” 

The annual report of the Board for 1928 is 
cutlined on another page of this issue. 


The importance of the study 
Importance of of industrial hygiene was 


study of emphasized at the annual 
industrial meeting of the Canadian 
hygiene Medical Association, held at 


Montreal in June. Dr. 
Wade Wright, assistant medical director of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, spoke of the value of this branch 
of research in Canada, which is now becoming 
one of the leading industrial countries of the 
world. He suggested that industrial hygiene 
should be part of the routine of every physi- 
cian. “It is not a thing by itself,’ he said, 
“but an avenue of approach to a proper grasp 


of the conditions of health prevalent amongst 


a large part of the population. It helps to find 
the proper job for the man, and enlarges the 
breadth and depth of his life as well as its 
length. Canada, with her fast-growing indus- 
trial population, is facing an opportunity to 
develop a new social order, and through proper 
attention to mdustrial hygiene, Canadian work- 
ers will be assured of proper physical care.” 

Dr. Wright declared that the span of life 
of the average worker outside the industrial 
field is 49 years, while that of the industrial 
worker is only 42 years. It has been found 
that tin-miners, grinders, slate masons, and 
pottery workers, suffer more than any other 
class from respiratory tuberculosis, and that in 
industry as a whole there is twice as great a 
loss of time from rheumatism beyond a period 
of six months, as there is from respiratory 
tuberculosis. Loss from appendicitis is almost 
as great as from tuberculosis. 


It may be noted that District 26 United 
Mine Workers of America, at their recent con- 
vention at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, asked 
the municipalities of Cape Breton to take 
steps to build a sanitorium for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, to be jointly built and main- 
tained by the municipalities and the provin- 
cial government. 
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Reference was made in the 
last issue of the Lasour 
Gazettes (page 585) to a pro- 


Proposal to 
include safety 


codes in posal emanating from the 
industrial Building Trades Employers’ 
agreements Association that safety 


specifications should be in- 
cluded in construction contracts. This pro- 
posal receives support in an article in the 
Monthly Labour Review, by Dr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, United States Commissioner of La- 
bour Statistics. Dr.-Stewart says:— 


“Tt is here proposed that the recognized na- 
tional or local safety codes, where there are 
such, be written into every collective wage 
agreement as a part of the wage contract. 
Where there is no national or local safety 
code, then a safety code which shill be agreed 
upon between the employer or employers’ as- 
sociation and the employees or the employees’ 
associations shall be developed and written into 
the contract, This accomplished, the plea of 
ignorance cannot be made. Carelessness be- 
comes a direct violation of the contract and 
can be handled as such. 

“This is just as applicable to company-union 
agreements as it is to trade-union agreements; 
and where there is no agreement at all, the 
courts would probably for the most part 
hold that such agreements written into trade- 
union and company-union agreements were 
indicative of the established custom of the in- 
dustry and were binding upon employers and 
workmen whether or not there was any agree- 


‘Tt would be infinitely cheaper for the State 
to print and issue free a sufficient number of 
copies of any code, to be made a part of 
individual contracts, than it would be to en- 
act a State law with the attendant legisla- 
tive expense. It would be cheaper for the 
insurance companies and the monopolistic 
State fund compensation States to issue these 
codes in sufficient numbers than it would be 
to pay the compensation cost of accidents. 
Besides, some of us are getting tired of the 
question of cheapness when it comes to un- 
necessary killing and maintaining of human 
beings. 

“Once the writing of safety codes into col- 
lective agreements and building contracts be- 
comes a common practice, the courts will 
eradually drift into an attitude that where 
this is neglected such neglect is deliberate, 
and the parties guilty of such neglect, whether 
they are associations of employers or national 
or local trade-nions, establishments or com- 
pany unions, or what not, are on the face of 
things unusually and culpably negligent as 
to the common prevailing safety practices.” 


During June the Govern- 


Ontario ment of Ontario appointed 
Welfare a “welfare” commission to 
Commission make an inquiry into cer- 


tain problems that have 
arisen in connection with various social laws 
enacted in the province in recent years which 
require to be correlated and organized. The 
survey will include the provincial mental in- 
stitutions, the public general hospitals and 


the various juvenile welfare organizations. It 


also embraces an inquiry into the problem 
of handling the unfortunate “below par” 
mental cases, particularly the younger ele- 
ment such as will admit of some form of edu- 
cation or training, and such question as the 
training of nurses for occupational therapy, as 
well as the wider question of the relation of 
the nursing profession to various hospitals 
and publis institutions. 


The fifth annual report 
British of the British Ministry of 
ochemes for Labour describes the 
training for arrangements for training 


the unemployed that were 
in operation during 1928. 
The Ministry’s scheme for the training of 
young unemployed men provides for two 
kinds of training: one for giving those who 
desire to settle in the Dominions preliminary 
training in the rudiments of farm work; the 
other for improving the employability of men 
seeking industrial work in this country. 

The two original farm training centres—at 
Claydon, in Suffolk, and at Brandon, in 
Norfolk—have accommodation for 250 men 
each for oversea settlement, besides 50 places 
each for men in training for home employ- 
ment. The normal training course at both 
centres for oversea employment is now one 
of twelve weeks. In addition two training 
camps under canvas were improvised in May, 
each with accommodation for 200 men, where 
the men were taught milking and ploughing 
and were given practice in felling timber, 
grubbing roots, and clearing land. 

The total number of men who went over- 
sea in 1928 after a course of training at one 
of the Ministry’s farm centres was 1,031 to 
Australia, and 999 to Canada. The total 
numbers who have passed through the centres 
at Claydon and at Brandon (including the 
two camps) since they were opened in 
November, 1925, and February, 1926, respec- 
tively, up to the end of 1928 were 1.791 (at 
Claydon) and 2,077 (at Brandon), of whom 
1,481 amd 1,673 respectively, went overseas 
after training. 

Towards the end of 1928 arrangements were 
concluded with the Canadian Government for 


employment 
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placing on the land in Canada during the 
current year (1929) up to 6.000 trained and 
tested men; and four new centres have been 
established, three in Norfolk and one in Scot- 
land, with a total accommodation for 720 men 
at a time. Arrangements have also been 
made with the War Office for training 200 
men at a time at the Army Vocational Centre 
at Chisledon. 

Furthermore, five additional centres pro- 
vided with hutments have been established, 
with accommodation for 1,200 men at a time, 
at which men are put through a practical 
test for their general suitability for open-air 
life on the land oversea. No training in farm 
work is given, but the men are engaged in 
the work cf timber felling, grubbing roots, 
clearing scrub, fencing, road-making, etec.; 
they are also instructed in the handling of 
horses, under instructors with Canadian 
experience. 

Reports from the Canadian Department of 
Immigration indicate that 78 per cent of the 
trainees who sailed to Canada in 1928 were 
making good on the land and that 22 per 
cent had either left the farms on which they 
had been first placed, or that their success in 
farm hfe was doubtful. Even of this minority, 
some are known to have established them- 
selves successfully on other farms; and many 
who have abandoned farm work are earning 
their hving successfully in industry or com- 
merce. 

Training for home employment is carried 
on at Birmingham and at Wallsend (where 
the centres were opened in October, 1925, and 
January, 1926, respectively), and at Dudley, 
Bristol, and Glasgow (all opened in 1928). A 
certain number of men for home employment 
are also, as mentioned above, received at the 
farm training centres at Claydon and at 
Brandon. A building is now being erected 
at Park Royal (in the London area), where 
a new centre will be established to accom- 
modate 400 men; and two more centres in 
the south are contemplated. 

The total number admitted to training at 
all the centres, from the time of their estab- 
lishment to the end of 1928, was 9,558, of 
whom 7,869 passed through the centres. Of 
these, 6,747, completed their training or 
passed into employment during the course; 
and 6,394 are known to have found employ- 
ment. 

The Central Committee on Women’s Train- 
ing and Employment continued and extended 
its work during 1928. Centres have been 
provided in 42 towns (including ten in 
Northumberland and Durham, and nine in 
South Wales) in which three months’ train- 
ing in cookery, laundry, housewifery, and 


- Providing em- 


needlework is given to unemployed women 
and girls, to enable them to take up domestic 
employment. 


The total number of women and girls who 
completed training at the centres during 1928 
was 3,506 and the number in training at the 
end $f the year was 810. In addition, the 
Central Committee administer, on behalf of 
the Oversea Settlement Department and the 
Australian Government, a residential training 
centre for women who desire to qualify for 
a free passage to Australia as household 
workers. 268 trainees have completed train- 
ing at this centre since it was opened in 
September, 1927. 


The annual report of the 
Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind for the 
year ending March 31, 1929, 
describes the work carried 
on in assisting blind men 
and women to obtain suitable employment. 
Placement work was first tried by the Insti- 
tute in 1920, but was then abandoned owing 
to unfavourable conditions in industry. The 
effort was resumed in 1927, and in the follow- 
ing year a special officer was assigned to the 
work. It is pointed out that placement work 
of this character requires personal contact and 
thorough knowledge of each position or op- 
eration that is to furnish employment to a 
blind worker. Some remarkable examples are 
given in the report of positions which blind 
men have been found capable of filling. For 
example, the Steel Company of Canada, on 
the suggestion of the Institute’s officer, agreed 
to employ a blind man in one of their plants 
at Toronto on a semi-automatic eight-spindle 
tapping machine used for threading of nuts. 
The blind worker mastered the required pro- 
cess and reached average production in ap- 
proximately the same period as would have 
been required for an apprentice with eye- 
sight, and is to-day a very satisfactory work- 
man, his earnings being equal to the average 
of his fellow employees. Another example 
is that of a blind worker, 50 years of age, 
formerly a dry goods salesman who con- 
ducted a concession stand in the plant of the 
Coulter Copper and Brass Company in To- 
ronto, selling tea, coffee, sandwiches and mis- 
cellaneous articles to the employees. 


ployment for 
blind workers 
in Canada 


The report states that there are few em- 
ployable blind people in Canada unemployed 
to-day, but it is also true that there are many 
who are employed but who are not fully 
occupied or fully self-supporting. It 1s for 
the partially employed and the unemployed 
that improved conditions are sought. 
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The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has already expressed its desire both officially 
and through its members, to co-operate with 
the institute in its placement program. It is 
felt that this field can be developed to a 
point where employment for most blind per- 
sons with reasonable productive capacity can 
be found in the business and industry of 
Canada. “It is the aim of the Institute where- 
ever possible to place blind people in inde- 
pendent positions or in business or factory 
employment where they will work shoulder 
to shoulder with their fellow-workers. If this 
can be accomplished they will be more likely 
to achieve and retain a normal viewpoint 
than would be the case if segregated.” 


The Council of the Institute recommends 
that the Old Age Pensions Act should be made 
applicable to blind persons otherwise eligible 
at the age of fifty years. 


The South African Wage 


Effect of Board has prepared, at the 
Wage Boards request of the Minister of 
on South Labour of the Union, a re- 
African port on its activities dur- 
Industry ing the three years it has 


been i existence. The re- 
port is summarized in the Social and Indus- 
trial Review, the monthly publication of the 
Union Department of Labour. The Wage 
Board was established by an Act of 1925, con- 
sisting of three members, one representing the 
government, one the employers, and one the 
workers. In order to expedite the work of the 
Board, should numerous applications be made, 
divisions of the Board may be created for ad 
hoc wquiries, but the preceedings do not be- 
come effective except as endorsed by the Wage 
Board itself. The Wage Board begins to func- 
tion upon a requisition by the Minister, or on 
the application of a registered trade union or 
association of employers, or, where no such 
registered union or association exists, on the 
application of employees or employers who 
satisfy the Board as to their representative 
character. The proviso is made, however, that 
where there exist registered organizations of 
both employers and employees sufficiently rep- 
resentative, the Board shall not proceed with 
any investigation in respect of such trade un- 
less directed to do so by the Minister. The 
object of this proviso is to empower the Min- 
ister to insist upon resort to the conciliation 
machinery. 

Reviewing its experience during the past 
three years, the Board claims, for industries 
affected by wage determinations, that efficiency 
has been increased (through the pressure of 
higher wages) and that high wages are not 
inconsistent with low cost of production. 


On the question of numbers in employment 
the Board declares that if there has been any 
reduction in the number of employees as the 
result of wage determinations, the fact must 
represent improved management and: greater 
output per employee, since there is no evi- 
dence of any reduction in the total output. In 
such cases a reduction in the labour force, 
which possibly inflicts hardship on individual 
employees, would be in the wider interests of 
the industry, since it would mean the elimin- 
ation of unnecessary or inefficient persons. 
The report states that there appears to have 
been a considerable reduction in some areas in 
the number of natives employed on unskilled 
work, the imference being drawn that there 
had been great waste in the employment 
of natives on such work as long as the old 
wage rates were payable. Dealing with the 
effect of wage regulation on competition and 
prices, the Board states that competition 
based on wage differences is being eliminated 
through the equalization of wages, and that 
no increases of prices to the consumer have 
resulted from the fixing of wages under the 
Act. The report mentions that the Board 
co-operates closely with the Board of Trade 
and Industmies, so that “the vicious circle of 
rising prices and rising wages is avoided.” 

The Board in concluding this section of the 
report, records that in making its recommen- 
dations it has recognized the need for pro- 
ceeding gradually. 





Fatal industrial accidents in Pennsylvania 
during the first three months of 1929, num- 
bered 505, and non-fatal accidents numbered 
36, 426, showing increases respectively of 11.7 
per cent and 8.4 per cent over the figures for 
the corresponding period last year. 





During the month of June a total of 6,637 
accidents were reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 25 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 569 
accidents were reported, inchiding 7 fatal 
cases; and 470 Crown, 4 of which were fatal, 
were reported during the month, making in 
all 7,676 accidents of which 36 were faital. 





Under the provisions of a new section of the 
Department of Public Health Act (Revised 
Statutes of Alberta, Chapter 18) a “Kugenics 
Board for the Province of Alberta” has been 
appointed “to institute inquiry into, and col- 
lect information and statistics relating to eu- 
genics and to disseminate information with re- 
spect to the subject of eugenics, in such man- 
ner and form’as may be best adapted to pro- 
mote health.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
Eniployment offices were making frequent placements. 


HE employment situation at the end of 

June was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

The agricultural industry in the Province 
of Nova Scotia reported fair prospects al- 
though the season had been somewhat back- 
ward. The lobster fishing season which closed 
about the end of the month was the most 
successful experienced in several years: 
catches of fish in general were reported as 
very favourable. The usual difficulty in 
securing lumbermen to go into the woods in 
the summer was reported from this province. 
Halifax had quite a substantial building pro- 
gram in hand, while construction throughout 


the balance of the province showed normal . 


summer activity. Increased business was re- 
ported by various manufacturing concerns, 
while the iron and steel industry continued at 
about the same pace. The coal mining in- 
dustry showed normal activity. Tourists 
traffic was very heavy throughout the differ- 
ent sections of Nova Scotia. The usual shori- 
age of women domestic workers was in evi- 
dence. 

Spring farm work in the Province of New 
Brunswick had been delayed by the weather, 
and crop prospects did not seem as favour- 
able as might be hoped for. As in Nova 
Scotia, the lobster fishing season in ‘the 
Province of New Brunswick was commented 


upon as being exceptionally favourable; 
catches of other fish were quite heavy. The 
logging industry showed a _ considerable 


amount of activity for the summer season. 
Manufacturing industries were operating at a 
favourable level. Building and construction 
were giving considerable employment as sub- 
stantial volumes of the different classes of 
work were under way. Passenger traffic was 
quite heavy due to the tourist trade while 
freight shipments were also in good volume. 
Trade was fairly good for the time of year. 

The employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported having made a number of 
farm placements. A few additional workers 
were being taken on by the mining industry 
thorughout this province, with quite a number 
of men being placed as log drivers in the 
lumbering industry. Manufacturing firms 
showed favourable conditions, and some in- 
creases in employment in the different centres 
were noticeable. With building and construc- 
tion in full swing, the demand for building 
tradesmen and labourers was heavy, and the 


Transportation was active, while trade was 
satisfactory. A continued shortage of suitable 
women domestic workers was reported. 

With a continued demand for farm hands 
throughout the Province of Ontario, a decided 
shortage of suitable applicants to the employ- 
ment offices was reported. A large number 
of women and girls were being employed by 
fruit growers as berry pickers. While the 
general situation in the manufacturing indus- 
try continued favourable, with most plants 
running full time, the automobile industry 
proved to be an exception owing to the sea- 
sonal slackness. All branches of the building 
and ccnstruction industry showed a large 
volume of activity and few skilled tradesmen 
were out of work. Owing to the fact that men 
do not ordinarily want bush work in the sum- 
mer time, the Ontario employment offices were 
finding it difficult to satisfy the requirements 
of employers in this industry. The usual situ- 
ation in the mining industry obtained, that is, 
normal activity continued although not many 
additional workers were being taken on. As in 
the Eastern provinces, the shortage of women 
domestic workers in Ontario continued, 

With crop prospects in the Province of 
Manitoba none too promising, the require- 
ments of farm workers were not very exten- 
sive, and no shortage of applicants for this 
class of work was reported from any section 
of the province. The building programme in 
the City of Winnipeg continued to exceed in 
value the large volume of work undertaken 
during the same period of 1928, with the result 
that most tradesmen were employed. At dif- 
ferent points in the province considerable 
gangs were engaged on road and railroad con- 
struction, but not much additional help was 
being taken on at the close of June. Winnipeg 
reported an increased demand for logging 
workers. In the north central portion of the 
province mining displayed great activity and 
aroused considerable interest, though the in- 
dustry seemed to have sufficient workers. There 
appeared to be sufficient men registered at the 
different employment offices to satisfy all 
orders being listed. 

There was not much demand for farm help 
in the Province of Saskatchewan at this par- 
ticular season, and all jobs notified were easily 
filled immediately. Building tradesmen seemed 
to be very well employed while considerable 
gangs were engaged at highway and railroad 
construction. A shortage of women domestic 
workers was reported in some sections of the 
province, although other centres seemed to 
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have a sufficient number of applicants. 
employment situation throughout the province 
was not unfavourable for this season of the 


year. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 1, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commo 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, 


ing and construction. 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, 





The 


The conclusion of spring farm work in the 


Province of Alberta had reduced the demands 
for farm help to a nominal number, and no 


shortage of applicants was reported. Building 
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manufacturing, trade, imports, 
3 forestry, mining, manufactur- 
teel and automobiles; imports 
f butter and cheese. 
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and construction throughout the province ap- 
pear to be very active, and tradesmen for 
the most part seemed to be employed. The 
logging industry reported a fair demand for 
mill hands, although the majority of the saw- 
mills were fully staffed. The coal mining in- 
dustry was seasonally quiet. There was not 
much demand for women domestic workers nor 
was there any’ noticeable shortage of applic- 
ants of this class. 

The logging and lumbering industries in the 
Province of British Columbia seemed more 
active than usual in most centres, and several 
placements of workers were being made. Metal 
mining continued to show normal activity, and 
a number of placements were being made 
in this industry by the employment offices. The 
building and construction industries were 
yather busy, and orders for tradesmen and 
applicants seemed to be evenly balanced. 
Although there was a surplus of applicants 
for work in the manufacturing industries, pro- 
duction appeared to be on a rather favourable 
level. With most local workers employed, the 
usual surplus of transients was reported from 
several centres. 


The Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics tabulated returns on 
employment from 6,752 firms 
with 1,046,756 employees on 
June 1, as compared with 993,253 on May 1. 
This increase of 5.4 per cent brought the index 
to 122.4, or over three points above the pre- 
vious high level in the last nine years, re- 
corded on August 1, 1928. In the preceding 
month, the index number stood at 116.2 and 
on June 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921 it was 118.8, 107.2, 102.2, 95.6, 
96.4, 98.5, 90.3 and 87.7, respectively. 
Expansion was noted in all of the five eco- 
nomic areas, the increases being greatest in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing and con- 
struction registered heightened activity, while 
transportation was seasonally slacker. In 
Quebec, construction, manufacturing, logging 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Report. 


and transportation recorded pronounced in- - 


creases In personnel, and smaller gains were 
shown In mining, communications and trade. In 
Ontario, construction and transportation regis- 
tered the greatest expansion, but gains were 
also noted in mining, trade, logging, communti- 
cations and services. In the Prairie Provinces, 
construction, especially railroad construction, 
transportation, manufacturing and services re- 
ported marked improvement. In British Co- 
lumbia, construction and manufacturing re- 
corded the largest advances, but logging, trans- 
portation and other groups also showed height- 
ened activity. 


The trend of employment was favourable in 
seven of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made; Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver showed considerable gains, while de- 
clines were noted in Windsor and the adja- 
cent Border Cities. In Montreal, transporta- 
tion, construction and manufacturing reported 
the greatest increases, but trade was also 
busier. In Quebec, the gains took place chiefly 
in manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion. In Toronto, manufacturing, particu- 
larly of iron and steel products, was slacker, 
but improvement was shown in construction, 
trade, services and transportation. In Ottawa, 
construction, services and manufactures re- 
ported heightened activity. In Hamilton 
most of the expansion took place in manu- 
facturing, notably in food, electrical apparatus 
and iron and steel plants, but other industries 
were also busier. In Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, considerable declines were regis- 
tered in automobile factories, im which acti- 
vity has recently been maintained at an excep- 
tionally high level, while construction was 
brisker. In Winnipeg, most of the improve- 
ment was recorded in communications and con- 
struction. Manufacturing reported the bulk 
of the gain in Vancouver, where transportation 
was rather more slack. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were increases in manu- 
facturing, particularly in lumber plants, but 
also in the fish-preserving, pulp and paper, 
vegetable food, building material, rubber, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus, mineral pro- 
ducts, non-ferrous metal and some other indus- | 
tries. On the other hand, iron and steel, shoe 
and textile factories were seasonally dull. Log- 
ging, metallic ores, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade also registered considerable , 
improvement, that in construction and trans- 
portation being especially noteworthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1929. 


The trend of employment 


TRADE among local trade unions at 
UNION the close of May was upward 
REPORTS from that of the preceding 


month as shown by the re- 
turns tabulated from a total of 1,642 iabour 
organizations, representing 193,787 members. 
Of these 7,830 or a percentage of 4-0 were 
idle at the close of May, contrasted with an 
unemployment percentage of 5-5 in April. 
The situation was slightly less favourable than 
in May of last year when the percentage of 
unemployed members stood at 3-7. All 
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provinces shared in the employment advance 
recorded over April, British Columbia, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia unions indicating the most 
noteworthy expansion, while in the other pro- 
vinces the gains were small. No marked 
change was apparent in any province when 
compared with the returns for May of last 
year, Quebec and Manitoba unions report- 
ing moderate reductions in employment, Al- 
berta the same percentage of unemployed 
members, while in the remaining provinces 
the situation showed some improvement. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
article in greater detail on the unemployment 
situation reported by local trade unions at 
the close of May. 


Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
REPORTS May, 1929, showed 40,922 re- 


ferences of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 39,542 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 24,838, of which 20,831 were of men and 
4.507 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 14,704. Vacancies offered by 
employers to the Service were 42,793, and of 
these 29,278 were for men and 13,515 were 
women. Applications for employment were 
received from 36,674 men and 13,721 women, 
a total of 50395. The volume of business 
transacted showed some increase during May 
over the preceding month, though declines 
were apparent when a comparison was made 
with the records for May of last year, the 
reports for April showing 41,557 vacancies 
available, 48,523 applications made, and 38,118 
placements effected, while in May, 1928, there 
were recorded 45,742 vacancies, 52,089 appli- 
cations for work, and 42,237 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


A report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of May will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bu- 
PERMITS AND reau of Statistics, the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during May, 1929, was $23,- 


007,371, as compared with 
$29,621,097 in the preceding month and $27,- 
515,522 in May, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review estimated 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in June, 1929 at $72,419,- 
800 this being a new high record for any 
month in history, exceeding the total for 
June, 1928, by 20 per cent. Of the June total, 
$26,065,400 was for business buildings; $21,- 
233,600 was for engineering purposes; $17,- 


848,300 was for residential buildings and $7,- 
272,800 was for industrial buildings. The 
apportionment of the contracts awarded dur- 
ing June, 1929, by provinces was as follows: 
Ontario, $28,865,600; Quebec, $16,085,300; 
New Brunswick, $1,071,100;, Nova Scotia, 
$664,000; Prince Edward Island, $79,500; 
British Columbia, $5,818,900; Alberta, $10,- 
452,400; Saskatchewan, $4,539,400; Manitoba, 
$5,342,600. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the _ recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 708. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statrstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics states that business activity was well 
maintained in May at the high level of pre- 
ceding months, production indexes being con- 
siderably higher in most instances than in 
the same month of last year. The output of 
newsprint exceeded all preceding records, the 
demand being strengthened by lower prices 
than in 1928, and by prosperous business con- 
ditions in the countries furnishing the chief 
markets. Several large contracts, inciuding 
the Island Falls power development :n Sas- 
katchewan, a copper refinery near Sudbury and 
a pulp-mill in northern New Brunswick, con- 
tributed to a fairly large total of construction 
awards in May, but the decline in building 
permits reflected the recession in residential 
building due to adverse money conditions. 
The iron and steel industry operated at a high 
level, comparable to the production schedules 
of preceding months. After an active season 
in the first four months of the present year, 
automobile production was considerably re- 
duced in May. Industrial employment showed 
a seasonal gain at the first of June, the in- 
crease of more than 6 points in the official 
index being explained by seasonal tendencies. 
Employment in manufactures after sadjust- 
ment, showed a slight decline during May, 
though the rubber and textile industries were 


INDUSTRIAL 
PropUCTION 


more active at the beginning of June. Sig- 
nificant increases in working forces were 
shown in trade and transportation. 

A summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade prepared by the 
TRADE Department of National 


Revenue shows that in May, 
1929, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $125,615,364 as compared 
with $97,517.207 in the preceding month and 
with $113,582,238 in May, 1928. The chief 
imports in May, 1929 were: Iron and its 
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products, $42,235,227; Fibres, textiles and 
textile products, $16,348,196; Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $14,709,543. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
May, 1929, amounted to $107,472,827, as com- 
pared with $65,727,599 in April, 1929 and with 
$118,021,324 in May, 1928. The chief exports 
in May, 1929 were: Agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $39,723,237; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $24,848,594; 
Non-ferrous metals and _ their products, 
$12,285,100. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
June, 1929, was much less than during May, 
several important strikes in the building 
trades commencing during the latter month 
having terminated before the beginning of 
June and no new disputes involving large 
numbers of men occurring during the month. 
As compared with June, 1928, the figures for 
June, 1929, are much lower, fewer strikes being 
in existence and smaller numbers of workers 
involved. There were in existence during the 
month fifteen disputes, involving 647 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 6,625 working 
days, as compared with twenty-four disputes, 
involving 5,054 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 39,590 working days in May. In 
June, 1928, there were on record twenty-one 
disputes, involving 4,027 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 25,336 working days. At 
the end of June there were on record five 
disputes affecting 175 workers, not including 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.92 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $10.94 for May; $10.73 
for June, 1928; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 
for June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 
for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 
for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 
1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. The most 
important decline was a seasonal fall in the 
price of butter, while less important decreases 
occurred in the prices of mutton, milk, cheese, 
flour, rolled oats and sugar. Beef prices were 
substantially higher, while less important in- 
creases occurred in the prices of veal, fresh 
and salt pork, bacon, lard, eggs, evaporated 
apples and potatoes. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 


budget averaged $21.18 at the beginning of 
June, as compared with $21.21 for May; $20.97 
for June, 1928; $21.04 for June, 1927; $21.31 
for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 
for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 
for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 
1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was 
shghtly lower, due to decreases in the price 
of coal. No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 92-6 for June, as compared with 
92.4 for May, 97.1 for Jume, 1928; 98.9 for 
June, 1927; and 100.2 for June, 1926. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials four of the eight main groups were 
slightly higher and four were slightly lower. 
The groups which advanced were: the Vege- 
tables and their Products group, due to higher 
prices for western grains, flour and foreign 
fruits, which more than offset declines in the 
prices of raw rubber, raw sugar, tea and rolled 
oats; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to higher prices for some lines of 
lumber; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due mainly to higher prices 
for gasoline and crude oil; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group were lower, the 
former due to lower prices for fish, leather, 
milk and its products which more than offset 
advances in the prices of live stock, fresh 
meats and eggs, and the former because of 
lower prices for raw cotton, raw jute and raw 
silk. The iron and its Products group and 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group were also 
slightly lower. 


Extent of Trade Union Benefits in America 


The trade unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour spent the following 
sums for relieving distress from varying causes 
among their members during the three years 
1925-1927. The figures are as given by Presi- 
dent William Green in a recent address to 
the Workers’ Educaticnal Bureau :— 


























—_ 1925 1926 1927 
$ $ $ 

Sick. 2 kaa scene ana ee 1,842,292 De oianile 2,793,859 
DGauhiirie tate. cee 11,020,652) 15,609,235} 15,724,820 
Unemployment....... 1, 658,327 702, 585 690, 206 
PAO eerie Ds Me Jocks 2,823,145 2,953,290 4,348, 936 
DisnotiGyaanees eee 950, 963 3,092,317 2,968, 164 
Miscellaneous......... 2,220,932 2,013,099 1, 743, 804 
20,516,312} 26,942,639] 28,269,790 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1929 


ye the month of June, the Depart- 
ment of Labour received the reports 
of two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes be- 
tween (1) The Canadian Marconi Company, 
Limited, and certain of its employees being 
Canadian Marconi telegraphers, members 0: 
Division 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of North America, and (2) various shipbuild- 
ing firms at Vancouver, B.C., members of the 
Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and certain of their em- 
ployees being ships caulkers, members of Ship- 
yard Branch No. 2, Amalgamated Carpenters 
of Canada. 

An interpretation of a certain paragraph of 
its findings was also received from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in October, 1927, to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and certain of its employees in the mechanical 
department at the Angus Shops, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Applications Received 


Four applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department during June and were under con- 
sideration at the close of the month, namely: 

(1) From conductors, trainmen, and yard 
service employees on western lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, being members of the Order 


of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute related to 
ihe employees: request for increased com- 
pensation, 6,000 men being directly affected 
and 10,000 indirectly. 

(2) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Limited, being mem- 
bers of Radio Division No. 1, Electrical Com- 
munication Workers of Canada. The dispute, 
which related to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and improved working condi- 
tions, was stated to affect 37 employees direct- 
ly and 750 indirectly. 

(3) From clerks, freight handlers, station 
and stores department employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. Two applications 
were received in this case, one covering em- 
ployees on the eastern lines of the company, 
and the second application relating to em- 
ployees on western lines. The number of em- 
ployees on eastern lines directly affected by 
the dispute was given as 3,000, and indirectly, 
4,000; on western lines, 2.500 directly affected, 
and 3,000 indirectly. The employees’ request 
for increased wages and changed working con- 
ditions was stated to be the cause of the dis- 
pute. 

(4) From certain employees of “The Lon- 
don Free Press” and “The London Advertiser” 
being members of the London Typographical 
Union No. 133. The employees’ request to 
negotiate a new wage scale was given as the 
cause of the dispute, 85 employees being 
directly affected and 25 indirectly. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Marconi Company, 
Limited, and its Employees 


The Minister received on June 14th the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which had been established in 
April to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, amd 
certain of its employees being Canadian Mar- 
coni telegraphers, members of Division No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America. The dispute affected approximately 
300 employees who were seeking new agree- 
ments involving increased wages and improved 
working conditions. The personnel On 6th 
Board was as follows:—Mr. Joseph Singer, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed by the Munis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommenda- 


tion from the other Board members;. Lt.-Col. 
Wilfred Bovey, O.B.E., Montreal, the com- 
pany’s nominee, and Mr, Thomas Taylor, 
Toronto, the employees’ nominee. 

The report of the Board was unanimous and 
was accompanied by proposed agreements 
covering rates of pay and conditions of ser- 
vice. For coastal and ships operators, the 
Board did not recommend any change in the 
minimum rate of $70, but recommended an- 
nual increases of $10, instead of $5, for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, re- 
spectively; $12.50 increase for the next year, 
instead of $10 as formerly; and that the 
period for which annual increases are given 
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should be extended to the ninth year, making 
the maximum $135 per month, instead of $115 
as before. 

For telegraphers in trans-oceanic service, 
the Board did not recommend any increase 
in the minimum rate of $140 per month, or in 
the annual rate of increase of $5 per month, 
up ta the fourth year, but recommended a 
continuation of the annual increases during 
the fifth and sixth years, making the maxi- 
mum $175 per month, instead of $165. 

The Board’s recommendation also included 
payment of full maintenance allowance +o 
coast station telegraphers temporarily assigned 
to ship duty for a pericd of three, instead of 
two weeks, or less; a uniform allowance to 
ships’ operators; and time and one-half for 
legal holidays, maintenance allowance jn- 
cluded. 

Following is the text of the Board’s report 
and of the proposed agreement. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and in the matter of differences 
between the Canadian Marcom Company, 
Limited, and certain of its Employees 
being Canadian Marconi Telegraphers, 
Members of Division 69, Commercial 
Telegraphers Union of North America. 


MonTrEAL, June 13, 1929. 


To the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board to consider the above differ- 
ences was authorized by the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour on the 10th day of April, 
1929. 

The Board was convened at Miontreal on 
the 10th day of Miay, 1929, and further sit- 
tings of the Board were held on May 20, 21, 
22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, June 11, 12 and 18. 

The Board was composed of Joseph Singer, 
Toronto, Chairman; Lt.-Col. Wilfrid Bovey, 
O.B.E., Montreal; Thomas Taylor, Toronto. 

The men were represented by Alfred I. 
Sundstrom, General Secretary-Treasurer, rep- 
resenting Atlantic Ship Department; F. C. 
Allen, General Chairman; L. J. A. Chebron, 
Eastern District Chairman; J. H. Bartlett, 
Great. Lakes Coasts Stations; C. P. Kraft, 
Great Lakes Ships Districts; C. Ferland, 
Trans-oceanic District Chairman; W. L. Allen, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Company was represented by J. Lyons, 
Secretary; W. J. Gray, Marine Superinten- 
dent; L. G. Smith, Traffic Manager; P. J. 
Murphy, Traftic Superintendent. 


The subject-matter of this dispute related 
to the wages and working conditions of the 
said telegraphers and are fully set out in the 
hew proposed agreement submitted on behalf 
of the telegraphers as attached to and form- 
ing part. of the application for establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
bearing date April 1, 1929. 

All matters in dispute were fully and care- 
fully considered by the Board at its various 
sittings and, as a result of the negotiations 
earried on at the said sittings and the co- 
operation rendered by all interested parties, 
agreement. was reached on the majomity of 
the clauses of the proposed agreement. 

The Board reports that with respect to 
those clauses which could not be agreed upon 
it has arrived at a unanimous decision. 

Attached hereto as Schedule A is an agree- 
ment between the Marconi Company and its 
telegraphers which the Board recommends 
and believes should be entered into by the 
parties to the dispute. 

The following clauses were not agreed upon 
by the representatives of the Company and 
the telegraphers:— 


MARINE SECTION 


Article 4—Clause B. 

Article 5—Clauses A, C. D, H. 
Article 6—Clause A. 

Article 7—Clauses A, B. 
Article 14—Clause A. 


TRANS-OCEANIC SECTION 


Article 3—Clause A. 
Article 9—Clauses E, F, 
Article 183—Clause A. 
Article 14—Clause A, 


The said clauses as contained in the agree- 
ment hereto attached (in capital letters) set 
out the unanimous opinion and recommenda- 
ticn of the Board with respect to the matters 
affected thereby. 

The remaining clauses in the said agree- 
ment are satisfactory to and have been ap- 
proved by the Company and the telegraphers. 

The Board sincerely hopes that these re- 
commendations will be accepted by both the 
Company and its employees. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. Srnaer, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) Wuirriw Bovey, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) THos. Taytor, 

Member. 
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SCHEDULE A 


An AGREEMENT made this day of 
June, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty- 
nine, at Montreal, P.Q., between Cana- 
dian Marcont Company (Limited Lrabil- 
ity), hereinafter called The Company, and 
a subordinate unit of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 


known as Canadian Marcon. System, 
Division No. 59, hereinafter called The 
Union. 
WITNESSETH : 
ARTICLE 1 


Clause A 

The company shall furnish annually during 
the term of this agreement to the general 
secretary-treasurer of the Union, in triplicate, 
by March 1, a list showing the seniority of all 
telegraphers and the divisions to which they 
are attached as at December 31, and such list 
shall be kept up to date monthly by advising 
this officer of any changes. The monthly 
amendments shall indicate the divisions to 
which new entrants are attached. 


Clause B 

The general secretary-treasurer shall, as 
soon as possible after the first day of each 
recurring month, be advised of the month-end 
location of all telegraphers who have been 
transferred during the preceding month and 
such list shall show the location of new en- 
trants. 


Clause C 

The right of seniority shall govern in all 
cases, ability, technical and otherwise, being 
equal. 
Clause D 

All seniority shall be determined by ac- 
cumulated service and seniors under this 
clause, who have the requisite ability, techni- 
cal and otherwise, shall be eligible, for, and 
shall receive consideration in the matter of 
appointments to the higher positions in the 
service. 

ARTICLE 2 


Clause A 

Any telegrapher in good standing, whose 
gervices have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction in staff, shall be given preference 
in the filling of new positions or vacancies, 
ability, technical and otherwise, being equal. 
Clause B 

In case of reduction of staff, the junior 
telegrapher shall be dispensed with first, hav- 
ing due regard to the exigencies of the ser- 
vice. 
Clause C 

Telegraphers leaving the service of their 
own accord shall be required to give the com- 
pany fifteen days previous notice in writing 


and acknowledgment of the receipt of such 
notice shall be sent without delay by the 
proper authority. 


Clause D 

The company shall be required, in the event 
of reduction in staff, to give fifteen days’ 
previous notice in writing, or fifteen days’ 
wages inclusive of all allowances in lieu there- 
of. 


Clause E 

Dismissal cases consequent upon proven 
misdemeanor shall not be entitled to previous 
notice or pay in lieu thereof, as provided in 
the foregoing clause. 


ARTICLE 3 

Clause A 

No telegrapher shall be suspended except 
for investigation, and no telegrapher shall 
be disciplined or discharged until his case 
has been investigated and he has been proven 
guilty of the offences charged against him. 
Any telegrapher who has been suspended and 
disproving the offences charged against him, 
shall be reinstated and reimbursed for all 
loss of pay. 
Clause B 

A telegrapher, leaving the service, shall, 
upon application, be furnished with a certifi- 
cate of discharge by the company and such 
certificate shall show length of service, 
capacity in which employed, and if desired 
by the telegrapher, a recommendation as to 
character and ability. This certificate shall 
be available to the telegrapher with his 
settlement cheque, and within a reasonable 
time. 


: ARTICLE 4 
Clause A 

Two weeks leave of absence, with full 
wages and maintenance allowance as per 


scale shall be due to telegraphers upon com- 
pletion of one full year’s service at Coast 
Stations, and yearly thereafter. 


Clause B 

DOMINION PUBLIC LEGAL HOLI- 
DAYS (NEW YEAR’S DAY, GOOD FRI- 
DAY, HMPIRE DAY, DOMINION DAY, 
LABOUR DAY, THANKSGIVING DAY 
AND CHRISTMAS DAY) WHICH OCCUR 
DURING THE TERM OF A _ COAST 
STATION TELEGRAPHER’S VACATION 
SHALL NOT BE DEEMED A PART OF 
SUCH VACATION AND EXTRA DAYS 
SHALL BE ALLOWED. 


Clause C 

Applications for annual leave shall be made 
in writing within thirty days subsequent to 
expiry of date due, and holidays shall be 
granted subject to the mutual convenience of 
the telegrapher and the company, as far as 
possible between the months of May and 
October, inclusive. 
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Clause D 

Casual service of regularly appointed coast 
» station telegraphers aboard ship by way of 
temporary relief, shall not be deemed a reason 
for denial of annual vacation. 


Clause E 

Vacation periods shall not be cumulative 
and payment in lieu of lapsed vacations shall 
not be made. In special cases consideration 
will be given upon application. 


Clause F 

Generous effort shall be made to grant vaca- 
tions of uncertain and variable duration with 
full wages as per scale to ships’ telegraphers 
who have been on extended voyages and who 
have been unable to secure shore leave for a 
prolonged period, such vacations to take effect 
immediately upon their return to their divi- 
sional headquarters. 


ARTICLE 5 
Clause A 
WAGE SCALE—ALLOWANCES 
PER. 
MONTH 
PiRS OY RAR, .: . $ 70 00 
SECOND YEAR... .. 80 00 
i i Gi 2) SUD le a in a 90: 00 
FOURTH YEAR... 100: 00 
PIPTrH YEARS 110 00 
SEX RH Y HARE Tw Th, 122) 50 
SEVENTH YEAR... 127 50 
EIGHTH YEAR <: 132| 50 
NINTH YEAR AND THERE- 
Jag MDG 8 name Pee 135 00 
Clause B 


In addition to the above scale, an allowance 
of forty ($40) dollars per month shall be 
paid where maintenance is not furnished. 


Clause C 

FULL MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 
SHALL BE PAID IN ALL CASES WHERE 
A COAST STATION TELEGRAPHER HAS 
BEEN TEMPORARILY ASSIGNED TO 
SHIP DUTY FOR A PERIOD (3) WEEKS 
OR LESS. 


Clause D 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE SCALE 
AND ALLOWANCES, A BONUS OF RFIF- 
TEEN ($15) DOLLARS PER MONTH 
SHALL BE PAYABLE TO THE REGU- 
LARLY APPOINTED OFFICERS IN 
CHARGE OF COAST STATIONS. 

A SIMILAR BONUS SHALL BE PAY- 
ABLE TO ANY TELEGRAPHER TEM- 
PORARILY APPOINTED TO THE DUTIES 
OF OFFICER-IN-CHARGE. 
Clause H | 

Regularly appointed Officers-in-Charge of 
coast stations shall not suffer loss of bonus due 
to absence on annual vacation but such bonus 
shall not be payable to substitutes. 


Clause F 
A telegrapher, alone on a coast station, 
where such coast station is in operation, shall 

88102—2 


be entitled to and shall receive the bonus 
attached to the position of Officer-in-Charge. 


Clause G 


On ships carrying two or more telegraphers, 
a bonus of ten ($10) dollars per month, shall 
be due and shall be payable to the Officer-in- 
Charge of such ships. 


Clause H 

A UNIFORM ALLOWANCE OF FORTY- 
FIVE ($45) DOLLARS FOR EACH YEAR 
OF SERVICE SHALL BE PAYABLE TO 
SHIP’S TELEGRAPHERS WHERE UNI- 
FORMS ARE REQUIRED TO BE WORN 
BY SHIP’S REGULATIONS. SUCH AL- 
LOWANCE SHALL BE PAID—TWENTY 
($20) DOLLARS WHEN UNIFORM TO BE 
PURCHASED AND THE BALANCE IN 
SIX (6) EQUAL MONTHLY INSTAI- 
MENTS DURING THE LAST SIX 
MONTHS OF FACH YEAR OF SERVICE 
A AY SERVED WITH THE COM- 
ANY. 

TRIMMINGS SHALL BE SUPPLIED 
FREE CHARGE BY THE COMPANY AND 
SHALL REMAIN THE PROPERTY OF 
THE COMPANY. 


ARTICLE 6 





Clause A 

IN THE EVENT OF A COAST STATION 
BEING SHORT STAFFED, OVERTIME 
FOR: EXTRA DUTY IN EXCESS OF 
EIGHT (8) HOURS PER DAY SHALL BE 
PAID AT THE RATE OF TIME AND 
ONE-HALF OF THE REGULAR DAILY 
WAGE, INCLUSIVE OF MAINTENANCE 
ALLOWANCE. 


Clause B 

When acting on instructions received from 
the company’s officials, a telegrapher in addi- 
tion to his own tour of duty proceeds to in- 
spect, overhaul, and/or repair apparatus, other 
than that of his own station, overtime shall 
be paid for such additional work. 


ARTICLE 7 
Clause A 
ON ALL COAST STATIONS, FULL 
HOLIDAYS SHALL BE GRANTED ON 
THE FOLLOWING DAYS: NEW YEAR/’S 
DAY, GOOD FRIDAY, EMPIRE DAY, DO- 
MINION DAY, LABOUR DAY, THANKS- 
GIVING DAY AND CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Clause B 
ON SUCH DAYS, THE OFFICER-IN- 
CHARCE IS AUTHORIZED TO REQUIRE 
THE SERVICES OF SUFFICIENT OPER- 
ATORS TO CARRY ON THE SERVICE 
OF WHOM HE MAY BE ONE. SUCH 
OPERATORS SHALL: BE PAID OVER- 
TIME ON A PRO RATA BASIS, MAIN- 
TENANCE ALLOWANCE INCLUDED. 
ARTICLE 8 
Clause A 


In the event of a Telegrapher on any Coast 
Station after having completed his regular 
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tour of duty, being transferred to and re- 
porting for duty on a ship on the same day, 
such Telegrapher shal] be allowed the regular 
overtime rate of pay as from the time he 
proceeds to move until he arrives on ship- 
board or until he ceases duty on that day, 
whichever shall be the later. 


Clause B 

Cheques in payment of wages shall be 
available to Telegraphers as soon as possible 
after the first of the month following that 
for which payment is due and not later than 
the 15th. 


Clause C 

A Telegrapher upon being laid off as pro- 
vided herem (Article 2, Clause “D”’), shall 
be entitled to wages, transportation and ex- 
penses until his return to Dhvisional Head- 
quarters to which he shall proceed with due 
expedition. 

Where a Telegrapher is laid off and with 
the sanction of his Divisional Headquarters 
proceeds elsewhere than to his Divisicnal 
Headquarters, such Telegrapher shall receive 
transportation expenses, but not in excess of 
the amount necessary to bring him to Di- 
Seay Headquarters from the point of lay- 
off, 

Clause D 

A Telegrapher who resigns from the service 
or who is dismissed on account cof proven 
misdemeanor shall not be entitled to trans- 
portation and expenses to his Divisional Head- 
quarters or to his home. 

Clause E 

In all cases of transfer, sufficient funds shall 
be advanced to cover reasonable expenses. 
Telegraphers travelling upon the Company’s 
service between points on the North Ameri- 
ean Continent shall be entitled to first class 
rail and/or steamship fare, reasonable hotel 
accommodation and board. When travelling 
to or from points other than on the North 
American Continent, Telegraphers shall be 
entitled to second-class steamship fare and/or 
rail fare equivalent to first-class accommo- 
dation on Camadian railways. Reasonable 
hotel accommodaticn will be allowed. 

Clause F 

Vouchers shall be obtained and shall be 
filed with the Company when statements of 
expense are submitted. 


ARTICLE 9) 

Clause A 

Wages shall commence from and shall in- 
clude the date upon which the Telegrapher 
is engaged by the Company, which date shall 
mean the day upon which the Telegrapher 
reports for duty at the Station to which he 
is assigned or the day upon which he leaves 
the appropriate Divisicnal Office of the Com- 
pany to assume such assignment. 

Telegraphers receiving telegraphic or tele- 
phonic instructions to take wp such assign- 
ments shall not be required to pay charges on 
such communications. 

When a Telegrapher ig instructed to report 
direct to a designated station, his wages shall 


commence on the same basis as would ob- 
tain af he had first reported for duty to the 
Divisional Headquarters nearest the point 
at which he receives his instructions. 


Clause B 

No deduction from wages or allowances 
shall be made where a Telegrapher, acting 
on instructions from the Company, is travel- 
lmg on the Company’s business. 


Clause C 

In the case of transfer of a Telegrapher 
from cone Coast Station to another, travelling 
expenses shall be paid in lieu of maintenance 
allowance. 

ARTICLE 10 

Clause A 

No Telegrapher shall be transferred un- 
justly or unfairly. Married men when being 
transferred on the initiative of the Company. 
shall immediately prior to transfer date and 
without monetary loss to themselves, be freed 
from Station (Coast Station) duty for four 
(4) days. This provision shall not apply in 
the case of temporary transfers. 


Clause B 

Orders of transfer shall be in writing and 
may be communicated by message, letter or 
transfer card. 

Urgent instructions received by telephone 
shall be confirmed in writing. 


ARTICLE 11 

Clause A 

A telegrapher aboard ship shall hold the 
title of wireless officer. 
Clause B 

The company undertakes to insert in its 
future agreements with shipowners, for the 
provision of telegraphers’ services, a clause 
providing that the shipowners shall furnish 
wireless officers with medical and _ other 
attendance and comfortable sleeping accom- 
modation in accordance with the terms of the 
ship’s articles, and where more than one wire- 
less officer is employed, to provide sleeping 
accommodations for them in a suitable room 
separate from the wireless cabin. 


ARTICLE 12 
Clause A 
The company shall not be held liable for 
damage to or loss of telegraphers’ personal 
property, in stations or dwellings through fire 
or any other cause. 


Clause B 

Rentals on dwellings shall not be more than 
nine ($9) dollars per month. 
Clause C 

Fuel shall be supplied by the company in 
accordance with actual requirements for oper- 
ating individual stations other than dwellings, 
it being understood that the foregoing shall 
not apply to coast stations where maintenance 
allowance is not paid, 
Clause D 

The company shall supply lght for all sta- 
tions and dwellings attached thereto. 


ee 
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They shall pay all taxes on station property 
and buildings. 


ArTICLE 13 
Clause A 
Absence from duty consequent upon auth- 
orized union or company conferences shall 
not affect seniority. 


Clause B 

If at any time a negotiating or other auth- 
orized union committee expresses the desire 
to have an international officer of the 
C.T.U.N.A., or his duly accredited deputy, 
present at conferences, the company will offer 
no objections. 


Clause C 

(1) The company shall, upon the request 
of the general chairman, meet a committee 
: discuss grievances, whether actual or al- 
eged. 

(2) The divisional superintendent or dis- 
trict manager shall, upon request of the dis- 
trict chairman, meet a committee to discuss 
grievances, whether actual or alleged. 

(3) Where negotiations as between the dis- 
trict chairman and the divisional superinten- 
dent or district manager fail, the company on 
request of the general chairman shall meet 
a further committee to be named by the gen- 
eral chairman. 


ARTICLE 14 
Clause A 


THIS AGREEMENT SHALL BE EF- 
FECTIVE AS OF APRIL 1, 19290, AND 
SHALL SUPERSEDE ALL PREVIOUS 
AGREEMENTS. IT SHALL REMAIN IN 
FORCE UNTIL APRIL 4, 1931, AND 
THERDALTERS| UNTIL THE.) .SAT 
AGREEMENT IS CANCELLED BY SIXTY 
(60) DAYS’ NOTICE IN WRITING BY 
BITHER PARTY. EITHER PARTY MAY 
SAID AGREEMENT ON 
APRIL 4, 1931, BY GIVING SIXTY DAYS’ 
NOTICE IN WRITING PRIOR TO THE 
OTS OF THEIR INTENTION SO 
TO D 


Clause B 
It is understood and agreed that this agree- 
ment does not apply to the coast stations in 

Newfoundland operated by the company 

under contract with the Newfoundland gov- 

ernment. 

AGREEMENT between Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany (limited liabilty) and Canadian 
Marconi System, Dirwsion No. 59, The 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America. 


SpecrAL RULES AND WAGE SCALES GOVERNING 
TELEGRAPHERS ENGAGED IN TRANS- 
OCEANIC SERVICE 


ARTICLE 1 
Clause A 
A list showing the seniority of all tel- 
egraphers, shall: be supplied in triplicate to 
the general secretary-treasurer of Canadian 
Marconi System, Division No. 59, C.T.U.N.A., 
88102—23 


as of January 1, 1929, and such list shall be 
kept up to date monthly by advising this 
officer of any and all changes. 

Clause B 


The right of seniority shall govern, in all 


cases, ability, technical and otherwise, being 
equal. 
Clause C 


In the Transoceanic service, seniority shall 
be determined by accumulated service. Seniors 
shall receive consideration in the matter of 
appointments to the higher positions in the 
service and, in such event, seniority shall 
govern, ability, technical and. otherwise, being 
equal. 


Clause D 

In the event of a telegrapher being trans- 
ferred from the Montreal Transoceanic Cen- 
tral Station to some other branch of the ser- 
vice and in time returns to the former (T.O.) 
service, he shall not forfeit previous accumu- 
lated seniority in that service, but his senior- 
ity shall continue as from date of his return 
to Transoceanic service. 


ARTICLE 2 
Clause A 
Any telegrapher in good standing, whose 
services have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction in staff, shall be ~iven preference 
in the filling of new positions or vacancies, 
ability, technical and otherwise, being equal. 


Clause B 

In the case of reduction in staff, the junior 
telegrapher shall be dispensed with first, having 
due regard to the exigencies of the service, 
ability, technical and otherwise, being equal. 


ARTICLE 3 

Clause A 

TWO WEEKS’ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
WITH FULL WAGES AS PER SCALE 
SHALL BE DUE TO TELEGRAPHERS 
UPON COMPLETION OF ONE FULL 
YEAR’S SERVICE, AND YEARLY THERE- 
AFTER. 
Clause B 

Vacation periods shall, if desired, be cumu- 
lative for two years. 


Clause C 
Applications for annual vacation shall be 
filed in the month of January of each year. 


ARTICLE 4 
Clause A 


The company shall, upon request of the dis- 
trict chairman, meet a committee to discuss 
erlevances, whether actual or alleged. 


Clause B 


Where negotiations as between the district 
chairman and the company fail, the company, 
on request of the general chairman, shall meet 
a further committee to be named by the 
general chairman. 
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ARTICLE 5 

Clause A 

Telegraphers leaving the service of their 
own accord shall be required to give the com- 
pany fifteen (15) days’ previous notice in 
writing, and acknowledgment of the receipt of 
such notice shall be sent without delay by the 
proper authority. 


Clause B 


The company shall be required, in the event 
of reduction of staff, to give fifteen (15) days’ 
previous notice in writing, or fifteen (15) days’ 
pay in lieu thereof. 


Clause C 


Dismissal cases, consequent unon proven mis- 
demeanor, shall not be entitled to previous 
notice or pay in lieu thereof. 


Clause D 


No telegrapher shall be disciplined, sus- 
pended or discharged except for just cause, and 
any telegrapher who has so been suspended 
or discharged and disproving the charge (s) 
made against him, shall be reinstated without 
prejudice and shall be reimbursed for all loss 
of pay. Provided, however, that if, having 
regard to the exigencies of the service, any 
telegrapher lacks the ability, technical or other- 
wise to qualify such telegrapher for the posi- 
tion he holds, such lack of ability shall be 
deemed to constitute just cause within the 
meaning of this article. 


Clause E 


After sixty (60) days’ satisfactory service, 
a telegrapher shall be considered a regular 
member of the staff, it being understood that 
should the company consider any additional 
period of trial to be necessary, such additional 
period shall be agreed between the company 
and the union, the latter as represented by 
the district chairman. 


Clause F 

A telegrapher leaving the service, shall, upon 
application, be furnished with a certificate by 
the company, stating length of service, capacity 
in which employed, and (if desired by the 
telegrapher) a recommendation as to character 
and ability, and such certificate shall be avail- 
able to the telegrapher with his settlement 
cheque and within a reasonable time. 


ARTICLE 6 
Clause A 
Wages shall commence from the date upon 
which a telegrapher assumes the duties to 
which he has been appointed by the com- 
pany. 
ARTICLE 7 
Clause A 
In all cases of transfer, sufficient funds shall 
be advanced to cover reasonable expenses, and 
telegraphers travelling on the company’s ser- 
vice, shall be entitled to first class rail and 
steamship fare, reasonable hotel accommoda- 
tion and board. 


Clause A 


Clause B 

Vouchers shall be obtained and shall be filed 
with the company when statements of expense 
are submitted. 


Clause C 

Orders of transfer shall be in writing and 
may be communicated by message, letter or 
transfer card. 


Clause D 
No telegrapher shall be transferred unjustly 
or unfairly, and married men, when being 
transferred on the initiative of the company, 
shall, immediately prior to transfer date, and 
without monetary loss to themselves, be freed 

from station duty for four (4) days. 


ARTICLE 8 


No deduction from wages shall be made 
where a telegrapher is travelling on instruc- 
tions received from the company. 


ARTICLE 9 
Clause A 
Eight (8) hours’ work shall constitute a 
day, and forty-eight (48) hours’ work shall 
constitute a week. 


Clause B 


A meal relief of forty (40) minutes shall be 
provided between 8 a.m. and midnight. 

A similar relief shall be granted between 
midnight and 8 a.m. if working conditions are 
such that the same can be granted without 
the employment of additional men. The Super- 
visor to be the sole judge of such working 
conditions. 


Clause C 

On completion of regular eight hour duty, 
kept on overtime beyond four hours, a tele- 
grapher ghall be entitled to and shall be 
granted a meal relief of fifteen minutes with- 
in such four hours. 
Clause D 

All time worked in excess of the regular 
eight hour tour of duty shall be paid for at 
ithe rate of time and one half. 
Clause H 

SUNDAYS AND THOSE HOLIDAYS 
REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 10, CLAUSE 
A, WORKED BY A TELEGRAPHER 
SHALL BE PAID FOR AT THE RATE OF 
TIME AND ONE HALF. 


Clause F 

OVERTIME SHALL BE COMPUTED 
ON THE BASIS OF THREE HUNDRED 
AND SIX (306) WORKING DAYS PER 
YEAR. 

ARTICLE 10 . 

Clause A 

Full holidays shall be granted on all Do- 
minion legal public holidays. Said holidays 
to be: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Em- 
pire Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiwing Day and Christmas Day, seven 
(7) days in all. 
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Clause B 

Dcminion legal public holidays which oecur 
durmng the time of a telegrapher’s annual 
vacation shall not be deemed as part of such 
vacation period, but extra days shall be al- 
lowed. 


Clause C ; 

If a sufficient number of employees do not 
voluntarily agree to work on Public holidays, 
the Company will have the right to assign 
the required number of employees to each 
successive Public holiday in regular staff ro- 
tation. 


Clause A 

Salary cheques shall be paid semi-monthly 
on the fifteenth (15th) and last days of each 
month. 
Clause B 

Overtime worked during any month shall 
be payable not later than the fifteenth (15th) 
of the following month. 


ARTICLE 11 


ARTICLE 12 
Clause A 
A itelegrapher called upon to perform Super- 
visory duty for a period exceeding five days 
within any thirty day period will during the 
tume he is so employed receive Junior Super- 
visor’s salary. 


ARTICLE 13 
Clause A | 
WAGE—CENTRAL T. O. STATION 
FIRSTUY BAR io, ov), $140 
DECOND WBAR.Y) asian ih: ob, eels 
RHR YoAaRiwes.chiea tlaiwcite 60156 
VOURIFH, YEARS 60. Wow. al b6s 
WINGY AR to 4000. 8o..seddecn-gald. 170 
SIXTH YEAR. AND THERE- 
MUNN : Os tio. pains. doar 76 
PER 
MONTH 
Clause B 


Wages 

So far as it affects entering the service after 
this date the foregoing wage scale shall be 
dependent upcn an operator’s ability to accur- 
ately punch and transcribe from moving slip 
at the following speeds :— 


PUNCH- TRAN- 

ING SCRIBING 

LETTERS LETTERS 

PER PER 

MINUTE MINUTE 

ENTRANCE DATE.... 175 150 
AFTER SIXTY DAYS. 200 175 
SECOND YEAR... .. .. 225 200 
THIRD YEAR.. .. 250 295 
FOURTH YEAR... 275 250 


First year operators will be required to 
pass the stipulated sending and transcribing 
tests before appointment to the staff. Before 
an operator 1s promoted to Seecnd and suc- 
ceeding year ratings he must:— 

(a) Pass the tests above specified for such 

rating. 

(b) Have a good working knowledge of the 

International Telegraph Regulations. 

Before an operator is promoted to Fifth 
year rating he must have sufficient knowledge 
of the general office routine to enable him to 
take over supervisory duties when necessary. 
Clause C 

The foregoing scale of wages shall apply 
to Telegraphers engaged on the existing 
Transoceanic circuits (which include the New 
York circuit) or additional circuits of similar 
type at the Montreal Central Telegraph 
office so long as the present system of send- 
ing and receiving now used by the Company 
remains in use. 


ARTICLE 14 

Clause A 

THIS AGREEMENT SHALL BE EF- 
FECTIVE AS OF APRIL 1ST, 1929, AND 
SHALL SUPERSEDE ALL PREVIOUS 
AGREEMENTS. IT SHALL REMAIN IN 
FORCE UNTIL APRIL 4TH, 1931, AND 
THEREAFTER UNTIL THE \ATD 
AGREEMENT IS CANCELLED BY SIXTY 
(60) DAYS’ NOTICE IN WRITING BY 
EITHER PARTY. EITHER PARTY MAY 
CANCEL THE SAID AGREEMENT ON 
APRIL 4TH, 1931, BY GIVING SIXTY (60) 
DAYS’ NOTICE IN WRITING PRIOR TO 
THE SAID DATE OF THEIR INTENTION 
SO TO DO. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Various Shipbuilding Firms at 
Vancouver, B.C., and their Ships’ Caulkers 


A report was received on June 15 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
which had been referred in the month of 
May a dispute between the British Columbia 
Marine Engineers and Shipbuilders, Vancouver 


Shipyards Ltd., Burrard Shipyards and 
Engineering Works, Chappel Bros., Pacific 
Salvage Co., A. Linton and Co., Eriksen 


Boatbuilders, Ltd., and Burrard Drydock Co., 
Ltd., members of the Shipbuilders’ Branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
certain of their employees being ships caulkers, 
members of Shipyard Branch No. 2, Amal- 
gamated Carpenters of Canada. Demands on 


the part of the employees for increased wages 
were stated to be the cause of the dispute, 20 
employees being directly affected and 150 
indirectly. The Board was composed of the 
Hon. A. M. Manson, Vancouver, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other members, and Messrs. Ernest F. 
Cribb and Henry Burgess, both of Vancouver, 
nominated by the employers and employees, 
respectively. The report was signed by all 
three Board members, Mr. Burgess, the 
employees’ representative, dissenting, however, 
from the recommendation of the majority of 
the Board concerning the wage claim. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and of a dispute between: 
British Columbia Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Vancouver Shipyards, Lim- 
ited, Burrard Shipyards and Engineering 
Works, Chappel Brothers, Pacific Salvage 
Company, A. Linton and Company, Ertk- 
sen Boatbuilders, Limited, and Burrard 
Drydock Company, Limited, members of 
the Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, employers, and 
certain of their employees being ships 
caulkers, members of Shipyard Branch No. 
2, Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada, em- 
ployees. 


Pursuant to the above mentioned Act, a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, con- 
sisting of A. M. Manson, K/C., Chairman, 
Henry Burgess and Ernest F. Cribb, all of 
the City of Vancouver, B.C., was appointed for 
the purposes of the above dispute. Mr. Man- 
son and Mr. Cribb took the oath on the 21st 
day of May, 1929, and Mr. Burgess took the 
oath on the 23rd day of May, 1929. 

Notice was served upon the parties involved 
of a sitting of the Board on the morning of 
Thursday, the 23rd day of May, 1929, at the 
Board of Trade rooms in the City of Vancou- 
ver. 

The employers were represented by Mr. R. 
V. Robinson, Secretary of the Shipyards As- 
sociation, and the employees were represented 
by James M. McAninch, Business Agent of 
the employees. Witnesses were heard, first on 
behalf of the employees, and subsequently on 
behalf of the employers. In order to permit 
ample time for submission of a reply to the 
evidence of the employers, and in order that 
both sides might have an opportunity of 
giving every possible assistance to the Board 
in arriving at a conclusion, the sitting was ad- 
journed at the end of the first day until 
Thursday, the 30th day of May, 1929. The 
parties to the dispute were heard during the 
whole of the morning of the second day, and, 
both sides having indicated that they had no 
further evidence to submit, the Board spent 
the afternoon in considering its findings, and 
adjourned until the morning of Saturday, the 
1st day of June, 1929, when an endeavour was 
made to bring the parties to an agreement, 
but this proving impossible, the Board pro- 
ceeded to make its findings and award. 

In arriving at a conclusion, the Board con- 
sidered the quality of the labour exercised by 
caulkers, the skill employed, the relative wage 
paid in the shipbuilding and repair industry 
to different classes of craftsmen and artisans, 
the cost of the average kit of tools carried, 
the loss of tools incidental to the employment, 
the continuity of the employment available for 
caulkers, the general trend of wages, and the 
general trend of cost of living. 

The Board found that the number of work- 
men carrying on the caulking craft as an ex- 
clusive employment in the vicinity of the City 
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of Vancouver is between fourteen and twenty 
persons; and the Board further found that 
about seventy-five per cent of the shipwrights 
and carpenters employed in the shipyards of 
Greater Vancouver do caulking work. Undis- 
puted evidence was submitted that there has 
always been a spread .in wage as between 
caulkers and shipwrights, in the yards of 
Greater Vancouver, of approximately $1 jer 
day, and: it was urged on behalf of the em- 
ployees that this spread should be continued. 

Mr. Cribb and Mr. Burgess were somewhat 
in disagreement as to the comparative quality 
of the labour involved in the occupations of a 
shipwright and of a caulker, Mr. Cribb being 
of the opinion that a shipwright has quite as 
strenuous an occupation, if not a more 
strenuous one, than a caulker. The Chairman 
was of the opinion that there is a somewhat 
greater physical strain in the caulking craft; 
he recognized that the long hours of the 
caulker in a cramped position, only varied by 
the more comfortable hours spent in spinning 
oakum, are monotonous work, as against the 
more active labour of a shipwright. 

In the matter of skill, the Members of the 
Board were in accord that, while each occupa- 
tion requires considerable skill, the shipwright 
requires a greater variety of skill and, there- 
fore, a more prolonged period of training, than 
the caulker. The Members of the Board were 
in agreement that the workman who follows 
the occupation of caulking alone will, on the 
average, be a distinctly better caulker than 
the man who devotes the major part of his 
time to shipwright work and does caulking as 
a side-line. 

On the matter of cost of kit of tools, the 
Members of the Board were in agreement that 
the shipwright carries, on the average, a kit 
costing at least five times the kit carried, on 
the average, by a caulker. 

On the question of loss of tools, the Mem- 
bers of the Board were in agreement that, 
while the caulker loses a greater number of 
tools which are not covered by insurance, the 
carpenters’ tools lost are of greater individual 
cost. The Board concluded that the carpenters 
recovered a greater proportion of their losses 
from insurance than did the caulkers, but 
that, on the whole, the difference as between 
the losses sustained by each craft which were 
irrecoverable was not great in value. The 
Members of the Board, however, on this point, 
were unanimous in the conclusion that the 
loss to the shipwright, as against the loss to 
the caulker, by reason of wear and tear of 
tools, was distinctly greater. 

On the question of cost of living, the mem- 
bers of the Board were unanimous in finding 
that there has been a very slight increase in 
the cost of living over the last four years, 
an increase of about eleven or twelve cents 
per week on the average workman’s budget. 
The members were unanimous in finding that 
the trend of wages in British Columbia for 
the last four years has been slightly upward. 
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In the building trade, it has been distinctly 
more conspicuously upward by reason of the 
tremendous building program under way dur- 
ing the last several years in Greater Van- 
couver. 

On the question of availability of employ- 
ment, the members of the Board were unani- 
mous in finding that there has been a sharp 
decrease in the amount of employment avail- 
able for caulkers since the war years; and 
that, while there was comparatively steady 
employment for a large number of caulkers in 
British Columbia during the war years the 
amount of employment has been gradually 
falling off ever since, until to-day, of the 
fourteen to twenty straight caulkers in Great- 
er Vancouver, there is not employment for 
more than 50 per cent of the working days— 
this fact being due to the marked decline in 
the shipbuilding industry, and to the fact 
that, of the one hundred and fifty shipwrights 
engaged in the industry in Greater Vancou- 
ver, 75 per cent dio caulking work. 

The members of the Board found another 
serious situation in the shipbuilding industry, 
which has had a very depressing effect on the 
white shipyards, namely, that the white ship- 
vards are to-day subject to the very severe 
competition, in the construction and repair 
of boats of seventy-five feet and under in 
length, of Japanese yards. Japanese yards 
work from daylight to dark, seven days a 
week, at a wage far from a living wage for 
a white workman. Women and children are 
employed in the Japanese yards, and the 
wages of the members of the families of 
Japanese shipbuilders and repair men are 
probably not taken into account at all. The 
net result is that Japanese yards, on the work 
mentioned, underbid the white yards by from 
$1,000 to $1,500 on jobs of $10,000 to $15,000. 
The Board finds, with regret, that white 
owners, despite the very inferior quality of 
the workmanship of the Japanese yards and 
the inferior material used, patronize the 
Japanese yards to a substantial extent, to the 
detriment of the white shipbuilding and repair 
industry in Greater Vancouver. The white 
shipbuilding and repair industry in Greater 
Vancouver is not in a flourishing condition, 
and this was recognized by the shipwrights in 
the recent adjustment of wages with the 
yards, in that they accepted a substantially 
less wage in work on boats of seventy-five 
feet and under than on old work and on new 
work over seventy-five feet. The Board also 
found that the white yards are suffering as a 
result of owners doing a good deal of their 
own minor repair work. 

The Board found that a wage of $7 per day 
is paid to shipwrights on old work and on 
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new work over seventy-five feet, and that a 
wage of $6.50 per day is paid on new work 
under seventy-five feet. The Board found, 
upon the evidence, that, in the ports of San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Halifax and 
Montreal, the wage scale for ships carpenters 
and ships caulkers is approximately the same; 
that in the port of New York shipwrights 
receive 80 cents per hour and caulkers 70 cents 
per hour; that in the Bremerton Navy Yards 
in the State of Washington, under the wage 
scale for 1929, shipwrights receive a maximum 
of $7.76 per day, an intermediate of $7.36 per 
day, and a minimum of $6.96 per day, and 
that caulkers receive a maximum of $7.36 per 
day, an intermediate of $6.96 per day, and a 
minimum of $6.50 per day, or an average of 
40 cents per day less than shipwrights. A 
survey in the port of Seattle in January of 
this year indicated that seventy-five ships 
carpenters were receiving an average of 90.8 
cents per hour, that sixty ships joiners were 
receiving an average of 91.9 cents per hour; 
that one shipyard was paying their wood 
caulkers 91 cents per hour, plus a dirty hour, 
their joiners 91 cents, and their carpenters 
88 cents; that another yard was paying $7.50 
to $8 a day, with no dirty hour. Other evi- 
dence from the port of Seattle indicated that 
shipwrights, joiners, boat-builders and caulkers 
were receiving about $1 an hour, with doubie 
time for overtime, and that one yard was 
paying $8.20 per day to caulkers; and that 
conditions at the ports of Tacoma, Everett 
and Bremerton were about the same. 

HAVING REGARD, THEREFORE, to 
the foregoing findings of fact, a majority of 
the Board concludes that a wage scale of more 
than $7.25 per day for caulkers in British 
Columbia ican not be justified at the present 
time, and that the old spread as between 
caulkergs and shipwrights of $1 per day in 
favour of the caulkers cannot be justified. 

Mr. Burgess, dissenting from the majority of 
the Board, finds that a wage scale of $7.50 
per day, being the wages asked for, for 
caulkers is justified. 

The Board draws attention to the serious 
and regrettable invasion of the industry by 
Japanese yards, and regrets the patronage 
extended thereto by white owners. 

The Board regrets that caulking, which was 
at one time a very important craft in the 
ship-building industry, is gradually becoming 
extinct as a separate craft, and recommends 
to employers that they give preference on 
caulking work to the few remaining craftsmen 
who know no other trade, recognizing that 
they are men up in years who will not find it 
easy to acquire another craft at their years. 
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In conclusion, the Board desires to note its 
satisfaction with the thorough presentation of 
facts by both sides to the dispute, and with 
the friendly relations of employers and em- 
ployees, and expresses the hope that in the 


present state of the industry its findings and 
award may lbe accepted by the parties. 
(Sed.) A. M. Manson, 
EK. F. Criss, 
H. Burcess. 


Supplementary Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain of its Clerks in the Mechanical 
Department at the Angus Shops 


On June 8th the Mhunister received a 
supplementary report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established in 
October, 1927, to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain of its employees in the Mechanical 
Department at the Angus Shops, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The personnel of the Board was 
as follows:—Professor Edouard Montpetit, 
Montreal, Chairman, appointed on the joint, 
recommendation of the other Board members, 
Sir Wiliam Stavert, Montreal, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the company, and Mr. J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, nominated by the employees. The 
Board was reconvened on January 9, 1929, for 
the purpose of expressing an opinion upon a 
question which had arisen regarding the mean- 
ing of one of the recommendations contained 
in the Board’s report dated January 14, 1928. 
The text of the Board’s_ interpretation 
follows:— 

MontreaL, June 7, 1929. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re Differences between the Canadian 
Pacific Ralway Company and certain of 
ats employees in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment at Angus Shops, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

Str,—I have received your letter requesting, 
by direction of the Minister of Labour, that 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


which was established in this matter, in Oc- 
tober, 1927, be reconvened for the purpose of 
dealing with a dispute which has arisen be- 
vween the company and the employees re- 
specting the meaning of that part of the 
report of the Conciliation Board dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1928, reading as follows:— 

“With regard to the employees in the 
Works Manager’s office at Angus Shops, the 
board is of the opinion that they should 
approach the employers with a view of ar- 
riving at an agreement specifically apply- 
ing to themselves.” 

The Board, composed of Sir William 
Stavert, Mr. J. T. Foster and myself, was 
reconvened. It held three sessions, on Tues- 
day, May 28, on Tuesday, June 4, and on 
Friday, June 7. The matter was carefully 
discussed and the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Board was that the meaning 
of the part of the report quoted above should 
be absolutely clear. The interpretation of the 
Board is that it is open to the employees in 
the Works Manager’s Office to negotiate an 
agreement on their own behalf, applying 
specifically to themselves, in the same way 


Number of Insured Unemployed in Great Britain 


The number of persons coming under un- 
employment insurance in Great Britain, and 
the number unemployed and employed, dur- 
ing the first three months of 1929, were as 
follows :— 

Estimated total insured persons, 


aged 16 to 64 years.. $11,609,000 
Number unemployed.. 1,333,000 
Numbers not recorded as unem- 

ployed.. 10,357,000 


that any other employees negotiate such 
agreements. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Epovarp Mownrrerit, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. E. Sraverr, 
(Sg¢d.) J. T. Foster. 
To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Estimated number in employment 
after allowance for sickness, etc. 9,947 000: 


The index numbers of insured unemployed 
persons during the four quarters of 1928 and 
the first quarter of 1929 were as follows:— 


Jan.-March, 1928.. 103 .2' 
April-June, 1928. . 100.9 
July-September, 1928.. .. .. .... 11528 
October-December, 1928. . 118.8. 
January-March, 1929. . (7 22 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1929 
HE number of strikes and lockouts in exist- as to three such disputes, namely:  electro- 


ence in Canada during June was fifteen 
as compared with twenty-four during the pre- 
vious month. The time loss in June was also 
much smaller than in May, several important 
strikes in the building trades commencing 
during the latter month having terminated be- 
fore the beginning of June and no new dis- 
putes involving large numbers of workers com- 
mencing during the month. As compared with 
June, 1928, the figures for June, 1929, are much 
lower, fewer strikes being in existence and 
smaller numbers of workers involved. 











Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
SIUNE; s1O29Ney vase beat 15 647 6, 625 
pay ol O20N aan aca 24 5,054 39,590 
qune, 1928 eS 21 4,027 25,336 
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* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 190 workpeople, were 
carried over from May, and nine disputes 
commenced during June. Of these fifteen dis- 
putes, ten terminated during the month, four 
being in favour of workers, four in favour of 
employers, and two resulting in compromises. 
At the end of June, therefore, there were five 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, as 
follows: shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
glove factory workers, Winnipeg, Man.; 
moulders, Lachine, P.Q.; plumbers, Kingston, 
Ont.; and men’s clothing factory workers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 


typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; fur 
workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; and 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 17, 
1929. 

Reports have been received in the Depart- 
ment as to disputes in the pulpwood industry 
in Northern Ontario involving the Thunder 
Bay, Porcupine and Cochrane districts. In- 
formation secured by representatives of the 
Department indicates that the lumber workers’ 
organization determined to resist a decrease in 
wages, expected to be twenty-five per cent, 
and announced that unless a certain scale were 
paid by June 15 its members would cease work. 
It appears that the majority of the employers 
paid the rate stipulated, and it has not yet 
been ascertained to what extent, if any, the 
workers went on strike. 

A dispute in connection with the installation 
of equipment for “movietones” in theatres in 
Vancouver has been reported but particulars 
as to the dispute have not yet been received 
in the Department. The cause of the dispute, 
however, appears to have been in connection 
with the employment. of non-union electricians 
on the work, an arrangement being made to 
have the work done by union workers. 

Employees of a woodworking factory at 
New Westminster are reported to have ceased 
work on June 24 to secure the same agree- 
ment as other firms had signed, being success- 
ful after two days. 

A strike in a raincoat factory in Montreal 
has been reported but particulars as to the 
dispute have not yet been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont—A 
number of the strikers involved in this cessa- 
tion of work on April 23, following a reduc- 
tion in wages, had secured work elsewhere by 
the end of June, leaving eleven out of the 
original thirty-three still on strike. 


Giove Factory Workers, WInNienc, Man. 
—In connection with the strike of glove fac- 
tory workers in Winnipeg on May 25, the dis- 
pute extended to another establishment to 
which the employer originally involved sent 
work, bringing the total number of strikers up 
to forty. 


Mouvutpers, Lacuine, P.Q—In connection 
with the strike beginning on May 2, of mould- 
ers in two establishments, who demanded an 
increase in wages to 824 cents per hour, being 
the union rate, the representative of the De- 
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Number | Time ) 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to June, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
OB Gare, teresa lee o bbls i ps) satin af 700 |Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Glove factocy workers, Winni- 
DC NEA eet lacke 9i leboe xh Many 40 1,000 |Commenced May 25, 1929, against institution of 
piece work system. Unterminated. 
Iron, steel and products— 
Moulders, Lachine, P.Q....... 54. 1,000 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Other metal products— 
Moulders (brass), Ottawa, 
CPt Ne te labled) apa 5 5 |Commenced May 29, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 4, 1929; return of workers on 
employers’ terms. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 234 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Painters, ‘Toronto; Opti i.0 . 0. 55 300 |\Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Terminated June 15, 1929; in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occurring during June, 1929. 


MInING— 
Metallic— 
Gold miners, Vicinity of Daw- 
son City, Yukon Territory. . 25 25 |Commenced June 18, 1929, against delay in payment 
of wages. Terminated June 19, 1929; in favour 
of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Foods— 
Biscuit factory workers, (pack- 


ers),/ Calgary, Alta. desc. - les: 6 12 |Commenced June 14, 1929, against suspension of 
employee. Terminated June 17, 1929; workers 
replaced. 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Clothing factory workers, 
(men’s), Winnipeg, Man..... 65 325 |Commenced June 25, 1929, against introduction of 
piece rate system. Unterminated. 





Iron, steel and products— 
Ornamental iron workers, 
DMontrest) PiQas vl. APs 51 714 |'Commenced June 10, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 26, 1929; in favour of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plasterers, Vancouver, B.C... 140 1,400 |Commenced June 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 20, 1929. Compromise. 
Presi helpers, Vancouver, 





CL REE, alte eR 80 800 |Commenced June 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 20, 1929. Compromise. 
Plumbers, Moncton, N.B...... 6 10 |Commenced June 17, 1929, for increase in wages and 


shorter hours. Terminated June 19, 1929; in 
favour of workers. 
Bricklayers and stonemasons, 

Oana, OUD ore eat ee 16 32 |Commenced June 22, 1929, for employment of union 
members only by a sub-contractor on another 
job. Terminated June 25, 1929; workers replaced. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam railways— 
Track labourers, Taylor, Ont. 68 68 |Commenced June 18, 1929, for changes in working 
conditions. Terminated June 19, 1929; workers 
replaced. 
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partment of Labour was requested by the 


strikers to mediate and he took the matter up | 


with the employers. The latter stated that 
they were paying from 75 cents to 925 cents 
per hour but would not agree to any mini- 
mum rate, and that the strikers might apply 
individually for reinstatement. At the end of 
the month it was reported that, there were still 
thirty-three involved and receiving strike pay, 
that some of the others had returned to work 
in the establishments affected and the rest had 
secured work elsewhere. 

Movutpers, Orrawa, Ont.—A number of 
brass moulders ceased work on May 29 de- 
manding an increase in wages. Most of them 
returned to work within six days on the em- 
ployer’s terms while the others secured work 
elsewhere. 

Parnters, Toronto, Ont.—The strike of 
painters in Toronto to secure an increase in 
the union rate from 80 cents per hour to 90 
cents, commencing on May 1, was declared 
terminated on July 15, the strikers having 
secured work at the 90 cent rate, agreements 
having been signed with about forty-five 
master painters and a number while not sign- 
ing the agreement agreed to pay the 90 cent 
rate. 

Gotp Miners, Vicinity or Dawson Ciry, 
YuKon Territory—Employees in the ma- 
chine shops and the dredge and drilling crews 
of certain mining companies ceased work to 
secure the prompt payment of wages. Work 
was resumed the next day, the wages having 
been paid. A similar dispute in May was 
recorded in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Briscuir Factory WorkKErRS, CALGARY, ALTA. 
—Six girls ceased work protesting against the 
suspension of one girl alleged by the employer 
to be guilty of offensive conduct towards 
another employee. The employer thereupon 
dismissed the strikers but stated that the sus- 
pended employee might return at the end of 
the suspension. 

Men’s Croruina Factory WorkeErs, WIN- 
nipEG, Man.—Employees ceased work on June 
25 to prevent the introduction of a sectional 
plece rate wages system. It is stated that two 
weeks previously the employer had proposed 
the new system and the workers had stopped 
work for a short time to prevent it. At the 
end of the month no settlement had been re- 
ported, but early in July negotiations with a 
view to a settlement were reported to be 
under way. 

ORNAMENTAL IRON Workers, MonrtTreAt, 
P.Q—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work when their employer refused to sign 
an agreement with the union providing for 
an increase in wages of 5 cents per hour. Fol- 

_ lowing a conference between the management, 


Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., representing the em- 
ployees, and the Secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange, Mr. D. A. Paterson, a settlement 
was reached providing for the increase in wages. 

PLASTERERS AND PLAsTERERS’ Hetprrs, VaNn- 
couver, B.C.—Plasterers ceased work on June 
6, demanding an increase in wages from $10 
per 8-hour day to $11. Following negotiations 
between the parties, work was resumed on 
June 20, an understanding having been 
reached, that an agreement would be nego- 
tiated covering work for the next two 
veans providing for increases in wages at stated 
intervals, the first being five cents per hour. 
in August, 1929. The settlement was delayed 
a few days owing to the existence of a strike 
of plasterers’ helpers which began at the same 
time, and there was an agreement between 
the two unions that the members of each 
would work only with members of the other. 
Following the negotiations in the plasterers’ 
dispute a settlement with the helpers was 
made providing that in August an increase 
In wages would be negotiated and work was 
resumed on June 20. 

PuumBers, Moncron, N.B—Employees 
ceased work on June 17 to secure an increase 
in wages from 75 cents per hour, 48 hours per 
week, to 85 cents per hour, 44 hours per week. 
The employers at first offered 80 cents per 
hour. Some of them, however, agreed to 
the terms requested and their employees were 
not involved in the strike. Negotiations be- 
tween the other employers and the union re- 
sulted in a settlement providing for the union 
demands. 

BRICKLAYERS AND Masons, Ortawa, OnT.— 
Employees ceased work on a certain building 
because the employer had not required a sub- 
contractor on another building to employ only 
stonemasons who were members of the inter- 
national union. The employer pointed out 
that his agreement with the international 
union, while providing for employment of 
union members only, did not stipulate that he 
was to require sub-contractors to do likewise. 
The employer reported that the strikers were 
replaced within two days by other workers 
who were members of a Canadian national 
union. 

Track lLaspourers, Taytorn, Ont—Extra 
gang employees on the railroad became in- 
volved in a dispute on June 18. It is re- 
ported that these employees complained about 
the amount of work they were required to do 
during the excessive heat and also against 
being required to walk some distance from 
the boarding car to their work places before 
starting in the morning. Not complying with 
the orders of the foreman they were dismissed 
and their places filled by a new gang the 
same day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 7 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazurre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
‘of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During May, 32 new disputes began and 
17, which begam before May, were still in 
progress, making a total of 49 disputes in 
progress during the month, involving about 
17,200 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 218,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 32 disputes beginning in May, 8 arose out 
of proposed reductions in wages, 12 on other 
wages questions, 8 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and 4 on other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 30 disputes, of which 6 were in 
favour of workpeople, 12 in favour of em- 
ployers, and 12 ended in compromises. In 
two other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

The dispute involving 3,800 coal miners at 
Seaham Harbour, Durham, who went on strike 
en March 2, against a proposed reduction in 
certain piece-work rates, was settled on June 
17, when miners agreed to accept employers’ 
terms and have disputes settled by local nego- 
tiations, or, failing this, by arbitration. 

Up to the middle of June, no general settle- 
ment had been reached of the dispute involv- 
ing 1,500 woollen mill workers in the Calder 
Valley district, Yorkshire, who went on strike 
on May 17, against proposed reductions in 
wages. 


Australia 


During the fourth quarter of the year 1928, 
52 disputes were reported, involving 56 estab- 
lishments and 16,637 workers (both directly 
and indirectly). The total time loss was 
169,032 working days and the estimated loss 
in wages £171,412. 


The strike of timber workers, which began 
on February 1, and was reported in the 
Lasour Gazerre for June and _ previous 
months, continued until June 25, when an 
agreement was reached. The strikers agreed 
to accept the 48-hour week pending an in- 
dependent inquiry into the industry to find 
out whether the 44-hour week would be fin- 
ancially possible. If it is found possible, em- 
ployees will be paid for the extra four hours 
worked from the date of settlement to the 
date that the 44-hour week begins. Volun- 
teer workers who have been operating many 
of the mills for some time are to be safe- 
guarded, but employers agreed to engage as 
many union members as _ possible. Bush 
workers are to receive a slight increase in 
wages. In parts of New South Wales, how- 
ever, union members still refused to work 
until the 44-hour week is established. 


British India 


The strike of cotton mill workers, which 
began on April 26, involving about 100,000 
workers, and which was reported in the 
Lasour Gazette for May and for June, con- 
tinued during June, but by June 25, it was 
reported that nearly 80,000 operatives were 
at work. Steps were being taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay to restore peace in the 
industry. 

Belgium 


During April, 23 new and old disputes were 
in progress, mvolving 4,044 workers. The 
total time loss for the month was about 29,484 
working days. 

Germany 


In the first quarter of 1929, the number of 
disputes terminating was 45, involving 630 
establishments and directly and indirectly in- 
volving 87,716 workers, with a time loss of 
1,046,018 working days. Corresponding figures 
for the fourth quarter of 1928 are: 108 dis- 
putes involving 1,094 establishments and 
324,146 workers, with a time loss of 10,167,689 
working days. It was reported that, following 
the failure of negotiations for a new agree- 
ment, 50,000 workers in the Silesian textile 
industry were out of employment when the 
mills were closed. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing April was 99, while 61 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes which were in effect at 
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the end of the month was 51,865 and the time 
loss for the month 1,385,796 working days. 

About 1,500 restaurant and cafeteria workers 
in a certain section of New York City, were 
on strike on April 4, for increased wages, 
shorter hours and other demands. No settle- 
ment has been reported. 

On April 8, a strike began of shoe workers 


in Massachusetts for reduced hours, better 
wages and working conditions. 

A strike of 25,000 garment workers in New 
York City began on July 2, for the purpose 
of securing a new agreement providing for 
wage increases and better conditions. About 
half of the number of strikers had been tem- 
porarily unemployed due to the slack season. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1929 


HE third session of the Sixth Legisla- 
ture of Alberta opened on January 

31 and closed on March 20, 1929. Several 
of the measures enacted were of special in- 
terest to labour, including an act giving effect 
within the province to the Dominion Old Age 
Pensions Act; amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act respecting a workman’s 
right of action against a third party, compen- 
sation for hernia, etc.; amendments to the 
Hlectrical Protection Aict, the Thresher’s Lien 
Act, the Woodmen’s Lien Act, and the 
Superannuation Act; besides several measures 


affecting agricultural co-operation, public 
health, and education. The opening speech 
from the Throne referred to the steady 


improvement during the past year in economic 
conditions throughout the province: “The 
demand for labour has exceeded that of any 
previous year, while there has been a sub- 
stantial development along industrial lines. 
The present indications are such as to 
warrant a confident belief in the continuation 
of sound and profitable expansion of indus- 


trial and mercantile undertakings, accom- 
. . o d . . 

panied by an improvement in subsidiary 

businesses, trades and professions.’ The coal 


mining industry also was stated to have made 
substantial progress, the production of coal in 
1928 having exceeded that of any previous 
year. 


Old Age Pensions 


Under the “Olid Age Pensions Act—Alberta”’ 
(chapter 24) the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council was given power to enter into an 
agreement with the Governor General in 
Council of the character contemplated in the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, of the Dominion 
of Canada under which the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes to pay quarterly to each 
province entering into the scheme an amount 
equal to one-half of the net sum paid out 
during the preceding quarter by the province 
for old age pensions. Provision is made for 
the payment of pension to every person who 
at the date of the commencement of the 
pension— 


(a) is a British subject, or being a widow 
who is not a British subject but was such 
before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of 70 years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date afore- 
said ; 

(d) has resided in the province in which 
the application for pension is made, for the 
five years immediately preceding the said 
date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the 
Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as 
much as $365 a year; and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assign- 
ment or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for a pension. 

The maximum pension payable under the 
Act is $240 yearly, subject to reduction by 
the amount of the income of the pensioner 
in excess of $125. Where the pensioner is 
the owner of an interest in a dwelling house 
in which he resides and the pension authority 
accepts a transfer to it of such interest, the 
pension payable to the pensioner is not sub- 
ject to any reduction in respect of the annual 
value of such interest, but it is provided that 
the pension authority shall, on the death of 
the pensioner or upon his ceasing to use such 
dwelling house as his place of residence, be 
entitled to sell the pensioner’s interest there- 
in, and to retain out of the proceeds of the 
sale the amount of all payments made to 
the pensioner in excess of the amount he 
would have received if such interest had not 
been transferred to the pension authority, 
together with interest on the said payments at 
the rate of five per cent per annum com- 
pounded annually. 

It is provided that the receipt of pension 
shall not be a disqualification from voting at 
any provincial or municipal election. 

The pension authority is entitled to recover 
out of the estate of any deceased pensioner 
the sum of the pension payments made to 


such pensioner, together with interest at five 


per cent per annum, compounded annually; 
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but no claim may be made by a pension 
authority for the recovery. of such debt 
directly or indirectly out of any part of the 
pensioner’s estate which passes by will or on 
any intestacy to any other pensioner or to 
any person who has since the grant of such 
pension, or for the last three years during 
which pension has continued to be paid, 
regularly contributed to the support of the 
pensioner by the payment of money, or other- 
wise, to an extent which (having regard to 
the moneys of the person having so contrib- 
uted) is considered by the pension authority 
to be reasonable. } 

Within one month after the end of every 
vear the municipality within whose area the 
pensioner is resident must pay to the pro- 
vineial treasurer ten per cent of the amount 
paid during the previous year to pensioners 
resident within such municipality. 

Any person having been granted a pension 
whilst resident in a municipal or an improve- 
ment district is deemed to continue to be 
resident therein as long as he continues to 
reside in the province. ; 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
power to appoint a pension authority, a 
Board of Review, and all such other officers 
as mImay be necessary for the administration 
of the Act; and to make regulations as to 
the times and mode of payment by the 
Provincial .Treasurer to the pension authority 
of the sums necessary for the administration 
of the Act. 

The Act came into force upon proclama- 
tion of the Lieutenamt-Governor in Council, 
and an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment was signed in July, the Act to become 
operative on August 1. 


Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act 


An amendment was made in the section 
of the Act added in 1928 relating to actions 
tio recover damages against a third person 
(This section, now repealed, provided that, 
where an accident to a workman has been 
caused by some person other than. his 
employer, the Board may take action for 
damages on his behalf, and that if the 
accident was due to the negligence of one 
employer other than his own employer, the 
compensation may be charged against the class 
to which the employer causing the accident 
belongs). The new section permits a work- 
man who has been injured (or his dependants) 
through the fault of a third person to bring 
action for compensation against that person. 
If he does so, and the amount of damages 
he receives is less than he would be entitled 


to under the Act, provision is made for the 
paymient to him of the amount of such differ- 
ence. “If any such workman or dependants 
make an application to the Board claiming 
compensation under this Act, the Board shall 
be subrogated to the rights of the workman 
or dependants as against such other person 
for the whole or any outstanding part of the 
claim of the workman or dependants against 
such other person.” However, neither the 
workman nor his employer have the right of 
action against a third party who is an 
employer in any industry within the scope 
of the Act. If the accident has been due to 
the fault of the latter employer the Board 
may charge the compensation against the 
class of industry to which he belongs. 

At the session of 1928 new provisions were 
added to the Act in regard to hernia (Laspour 
GazettE, June, 1928, page 583). Among these 
was a provision requiring that any claimant 
for compensation in regard to hernia had to 
report his condition to his employer imme- 
diately or to cease work and report to his 
employer within 24 hours of his ceasing from 
work. By a new amendment the time iimit 
for so reporting is now extended to 72 hours. 

The new amendments to the Act were made 
effective as from March 21, 1929. 


Boilers Act 


The Boilers Act was amended and consoii- 
dated so as to incorporate the various amend- 
ments added since the last consolidation in 
1923. The new Act is designed to provide 
greater safety and efficiency in industries using 
boilers. In addition to boilers the Act now 
governs compressed air containers, oil stills, 
and refrigerator boilers. Boilers, as the term 
is used in the Act, include any boiler in which 
steam is generated or stored under pressure 
and having a greater capacity than two horse- 
power, and includes the engine or engines, 
all apparatus, appliances, connections and 
things attached thereto or connected there- 
with, if any, but does not include a boiler 
of a heating plant in a private residence 
occupied by not more than two families. 
Regulations under the Act may be made on 
the following subjects:—the construction, in- 
stallation, inspection and operation of all 
pressure vessels, and the registration of their 
design and specifications; the examination of 
all applicants for certificates; the granting, 
renewal, suspension or cancellation of any 
certificate; temporary certificates; penalties 
for the breach of any regulation, not to 
exceed one hundred dollars as a maximum; 
fees payable for any inspection, etc; records 
kept by inspectors; methods of inspection of 
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pressure vessels; classification of boilers and 
other pressure vessels; methods of preparing 
boilers or other pressure vessels for inspection ; 
qualification and the examination of welders 
who may weld pressure vessels; etc. 

Before being enforced the regulations musi 
be approved by the legislature at its next 
ensuing session. 

The Act provides for the restrictions of the 
sale of pressure vessels or accessories unless 
they are constructed in accordance with the 
regulations. 

An inspector must be a British subject, with 
five years’ experience as a practical machinist 
or boilermaker, holding a first class engineer’s 
certificate. The duties and powers of in- 
spectors are defined in the Act. Rules are 
made as to Safety precautions to be taken 
during examination of boilers. 


Engineers and Firemen—Certificates of 
competency are to be issued as follows: First 
and second class engineers’ certificates; third 
class engineers’ (100 h.p.) certificates; third 
class engineers (50 h.p.) certificates; traction 
engineers’ certificates; provisional engineers’ 
certificates; firemen’s certificates and special 
certificates. The qualifications required for 
the holding of these certificates are detailed 
in the Act. | 

No person is permitted to weld any pressure 
vessel unless he holds a certificate enabling 
him to do so. 

The Act regulates the sale or importation 
of second hand pressure vessels, a certificate 
in respect of each vessel being necessary. 

Explosions are to be reported to the chief 
inspector within 24 hours, with full details 


Electrical Protection Act 


The Electrical Protection <Aict, first enacted 
in 1919 for the protection of persons engaged 
in the generation or use of electrical energy, 
was amended so as to confer on the Work- 
men’s’ Compensation Board, which «admin- 
isters its. provisions, wider powers in regard 
to the framing of standard specifications for 
the design, construction, installation, protec- 
tion, use, repair, etic., of electrical works and 
apphances. Electrical works may not be 
used, advertised, or sold until they have been 
inspected and approved. 

Provision is made for the adoption of any 
code of electrical rules promulgated by an 
association or body. 


Superannuation of Civil Servants 


The Act respecting superannuation and 
retiring allowances for civil servants was 
amended to provide that in the event of any 
employee dying after ten years of continuous 
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service, then whether he has or has not 
reached the age of retirement, his widow shall 
be entitled to a non-contributory annuity of 
the same amount as if the employee had been 
entitled to exercise and had exercised the 
option given him of receiving an annuity 
during the joint lives of himself and his wife 
during the life of the survivor. This pro- 
vision only applies to an employee’s widow 
living after the first day of April, 1929, and 
does not entitle her to any payment in respect 
of any time prior to that date. 

The minimum superannuation amount is 
raised from twenty to thirty dollars per 
month. 


Threshers’ Liens 


The Threshers’ Lien Act was amended by 
the addition of the provision that “whenever 
any person threshes or causes to be threshed 
grain of different kinds, such person may take 
a sufficient quantity of grain of any kind so 
threshed to satisfy his lien in respect of all 
the different kinds threshed or caused to be 
threshed.” The time within which grain 
retained under the provisions of this Act shall 
be sold was extended from thirty to sixty 
days. 


Woodmen’s Liens 


The Woodmen’s Lien Act was amended in 
regard to the procedure to be followed in 
connection with the service of a statement 
of claim. 


Public Health 


The Public Health Act was amended to 
provide for the organization of health dis- 
tricts consisting of a number of municipalities, 
and for the establishment of district boards 
of health, the members nominated by the 
municipalities. The boards have authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, to appoint a medical and sanitary staff, 
including inspectors and one or more trained 
nurses. Proposals for such boards will be 
submitted to the municipalities by the 
Department of Health for approval. 


Co-operative Marketing 


An Alct was passed authorizing provincial 
guarantees to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions for capital expenditures. Such associa- 
tions must have first paid at least 15 per 
cent of the cost of acquiring land, factories, 
warehouses or machinery and the period of 
repayment is up to 20 years. The total 
amount of the liability of the province for a 
guarantee may not exceed one million dollars. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN ONTARIO 


PAMPHLET on Old Age Pensions in 
Ontario was published at Toronto in 
June, by order of the Legislative Assembly. 
for the use of local pension authorities. It 
includes reprints of the Dominion and On- 
tario Acts and of the regulations thereunder, 
and a summary of the procedure. As noted 
in the last issue of the Lapour GAzETTE, page 
579, the Ontario Act will take effect in the 
province on November 1, 1929. The provisions 
of this Act were outlined in the May issue, 
page 484. The Dominion Regulations were 
reprinted in the issue for February, 1928, page 
138. 

The pamphlet lays stress on the fact that 
the Old Age Pensions Act is not to be re- 
garded as relieving a son or daughter from 
any responsibility under the Ontario Parents’ 
Maintenance Act for providing for the main- 
tenance of a dependent parent. Under the 
latter act proceedings may be taken against 
a son or daughter having sufficient means by 
the governing body of any hospital, home 
for the aged, house of refuge, or other chari- 
table} institution im ‘which the dependent 
parent is an inmate, or by any local board or 
commission acting under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act in the case of a person applying for 
or in receipt of a pension. 


Applications for Pensions 


All applications for pensions made on or 
before Ist July, 1930, must be made to the 
local pensions board of the county, city, 
separated town, or provisional judicial district, 
in which the applicant resided on 1st July, 
1929. After 1st July, 1930, the applications 
must be made to the local pensions board of 
the county, city, separated town, or pro- 
visional judicial district, in which the appli- 
cant then resides. 

Every application must be made in the 
prescribed form (Form No. 1) which will be 
suppled free by the Province to the local 
pensions boards, and by such boards to any 
person who desires to make an application. 
If so requested by the applicant the local 
pensions board shall give all necessary in- 
formation and assistance in completing the 
form. <A declaration must also be made by 
an acquaintance as to the residence of the 
applicant, forms of which (Form No. 2) are 
also supplied free. 

The local pensions board must give its 
decision in. writing upon each application, 
the form of which is provided at the end of 
the application. The original application 
must then be forwarded to the Old Age 
Pensions Commission at Toronto. A copy of 


each application should be made by the local 
pensions board and kept for reference. The 
latter board must notify each applicant of its 
decision within seven days (Forms 5 and 6). 

For the purpose of determining the age of 
any person regard may be had to the birth 
certificate, certificate of baptism or other 
church record, or certificate of marriage show- 
ing the age at the date of marriage, or family 
Bible record, or other proof of age, as is 
more fully set out in Dominion Regulation 
No. 7. 

If an applicant has been naturalized the 
naturalization papers should be filed with the 
application. Other proof of naturalization is 
more fully set out in Dominion Regulation 
No. 8. 

Dominion Regulations 10 to 15 (inel.) deal 
with what is deemed to be residence in Ca- 
nada for 20 years, and in Ontario for 5 years. 

Every local pensions board is entitled to 
obtain without charge from any Dominion 
government department) any  nifiormation 
available as to the nationality of any appli- 
cant (Dominion Regulation No. 9), and from 
any Ontario government department any 
available information as to age or otherwise 
which is deemed necessary in the admunistra- 
tion of the Act (Ontario Regulation No. 21). 


Amount of Pension 


Where the applicant has an income of 
$365 a year or more no pension can be 
granted. The maximum pension of $240 a 
year is to be reduced when the pensioner has an 
income in excess of $125 a year, so that the 
pensioner’s income and the amount of the pen- 
sion together will not exceed $365 a year. 
For example, if the pensioner has an income 
of $200 a year the pension will be $165 a 
year. 

The income mentioned will generally be in 
the nature of an annuity or derived from 
real or personal property. Dominion Regu- 
lations 16, 17, 18, 18a, and 19, deal with how 
the imcome of an applicant is to be ascer- 
tained. The local pensions board will fix the 
amount of the pension after deducting from 
the maximum of $20 a month any deductions 
to be made for income as above mentioned. 

Where the applicant has not resided in 
Ontario during the whole of the past 20 years, 
but ‘has resided in one or more other pro- 
vinces durmg that period he will be entitled 
to receive the full amount of the pension in 
Ontario, provided the other province or pro- 
vinces in which he has so resided are 
under the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act. 
At present these provinces are Alberta, 
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British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatche- 
wan and also the Yukon Territory. 

Where during part of the 20 years the appli- 
cant has resided in a province in which the 
Act is not in force he will only be entitled 
to be paid in Ontario a proportion of $20 
per month, after deducting $1 per month 
for each year in which he ‘has resided in such 
other province. (Dominion Act, sections 
10 to 14 (inecl.).) 

Where a pensioner transfers his feBidenice 
some place out of Canada the pension ceases. 
(Dominion Act, section 15.) 


from Local Pensions Boards to 
Commission 


Ontario Regulations 12, 18, and 14, deal 
with this matter and the procedure to be 
followed. An appeal can be taken where an 
application for a pension has been granted 
or refused, or against the amount of the 
pension fixed by a local pensions board. 


Appeals 


Payment of Pensions 


Where an application has been received 
before Ist November, 1929, and the pension 
has been granted, the pension will be pay- 
able monthly thereafter by bank cheque. 
After that date every pension granted shall 
commence on the day after the application 
is received by the local pensions board, and 
in the event of the pension commencing on 
a day other than the first day of the month 
the first payment shall include such pro- 
portion of the pension as the balance of the 
month bears to’ the whole month For ex- 
ample, when a pension commences on the 
15th day of a month the first payment will 
be for the period from that date until the 
end of the following month. 

In the event of the death of the pensioner 
any part of the pension unpaid may be paid 
to such person as the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission of Ontario considers equitably en- 
titled thereto. 

The Commission is entitled to recover from 
a pensioner any sum improperly paid by way 
of a pension whether as the result of the non- 
disclosure of facts, innocent or false repre- 
sentations or any other cause; and the local 
pensions board is to notify the commission of 
the death of any pensioner, or of any change 
that may occur in the family or financial 
condition of a pensioner, immediately upon 
becoming aware of same. 

The payment of any pension shall be sus- 
pended during the lawful imprisonment of the 
pensioner for any offence. (Dominion Regu- 
lation No. 22). ; 

88102—3 


Contributions to Pensions 


The Ontario Act provides that the province 
will pay thirty per cent. of the pensions, and 
that each county, union of counties, city 
separated town, and each town of 10,000 or 
more population in a provisional judicial dis- 
trict, shall pay twenty per cent. In the 
provisional judicial districts (including the 
provisional County of MHaliburton) outside 
the cities and towns over 10,000, no municipal 
contribution is required. The Dominion pays 
the remaining fifty per cent of the pensions. 

The contribution of twenty per cent to be 
paid by the municipalities is to be paid 
monthly to the Treasurer of Ontario upon 
receipt of an account for same from the Old 
Age Pensions Commission of Ontario. 

Where a pensioner moves from the county, 
city, or separated town, where the pension 
was granted, such county, city or town, re- 
mains liable to contribute to such pension for 
one year after such removal; and after that 
period the county, city or separated town to 


which the pensioner has moved becomes 
lable to contribute (Ontario Regulations 
7 to 10 (inel.).) 

REGULATIONS 


The following regulations made pursuant to 
the Old Age Pensions Act, 1929, were ap- 
proved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil on 22nd May, 1929. 


1. In these regulations: — 

(a) “Municipality” shall mean county, union 
of counties, city, separated town, or 
town of 10, 000 or more population in a 
Provisional Judicial District. 

‘ District” shall mean a Provisional 
Judicial District (excluding the cities 
and towns of 10,000 or more population 
therein) and the Provisional County of 
Haliburton. 


. The Board appointed for the purposes of 
me Act by the council of a municipality shall 
consist of five members. After the first appoint- 
ment the members of such Board shall. be 
appointed annually by the municipal council at 
its first meeting in each year. The members 
of such Boards shall hold office until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. At the first meeting, 
and thereafter at the first meeting in gach 
year, a Chairman shall be appointed. 


3. In a district the Local Authority shall be 
a Board composed of three persons to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, one of whom shall be appointed by the 
members of the Board as Chairman. The mem- 
bers of such Boards appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council shall hold office until 
their successors are appointed. 


4, Application for a pension shall be in the 
form annexed hereto. With each application 
there shall be furnished the proofs as to age 
mentioned in such form and in the Dominion 
regulations, together with such other evidence 
and proofs of claim as the Commission may 
from time to time prescribe. 


(db) ° 
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5. Applications must be made to the Local 
Authority of the municipality or district where 
the applicant resided on lst July, 1929, and 
after Ist July, 1930, to the Local Authority of 
the municipality or district where the appli- 
cant then resides. 

6. With regard to all applications received 
by a Local. Authority on or before Ist July, 
1930, the residence of a pensioner shall be 
deemed to-be the municipality or district where 
the pensioner resided on Ist July, 1929, and 
after Ist July, 1930, such residence shall be 
deemed to be the municipality or district where 
the pensioner then resides. 

7. In case of the removal of a pensioner from 
a municipality such municipality shall be liable 
to contribute to the pension for one year after 
such removal, and after this period the muni- 
cipality to which the pensioner has removed 
shall become liable to contribute towards such 
pension. 

8. In case of the removal of a _ pensioner 
from a district to a municipality the munici- 
pality shall become liable to contribute towards 
such pension one year after such removal. 

9. Where there is a dispute as to the resi- 
dence of a pensioner such dispute shall be 
determined by the Commission whose decision 
shall be final and binding. 

10. Where a pensioner moves outside a muni- 
cipality or district where the pension was 
granted the Local Authority shall notify the 
Commission of the date of such removal and of 
the place to which the pensioner has gone. 

11. The Local Authority shall investigate the 
circumstances connected with each application, 
and give its decision in writing upon each 
application. All original applications and 
proofs shall be forwarded to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Commission at Toronto. Each applicant 
for a pension shall within seven days of the 
decision of the Local Authority having been 
given be notified in writing by the Local 
Authority of such decision. 

12. An appeal may be filed with the Com- 
mission by any applicant for a pension within 
one month from the date of the decision of 
the Local Authority. The Commission may in 
its discretion extend the time for appealing 
where it is shown that through incapacity or 
other reasonable circumstances it was not 
possible to give notice of appeal within the 
time mentioned. 

13. There shall be the same right of ‘appeal 
as provided for in the preceding regulation to 
the Commission from any Local Authority by 
any person who objects to the allowance of a 
pension or any part thereof, 

14. Upon an appeal being made to the Com- 
mission notice in writing thereof shall be given 
to the Local Authority by the Commission. 
The Commission shall make such investigation 
as it deems necessary, and_ shall notify the 
person appealing and the Local Authority in 
writing of its decision. 

15. Where an application has been received 
before lst November, 1929, and a pension has 
been granted the pension will be payable 
monthly thereafter by bank cheque. After that 
date every pension granted shall commence on 
the day after the application is received by 
the Local Authority, and in the event of the 
pension commencing on a day other than the 
first day of the month the first payment shall 
include such proportion of the pension as the 


balance of the month bears to the whole month. 


16. In the event of the death of a pensioner 
any part of the pension unpaid may be paid to 


such person as the Commission considers equit- 
ably entitled thereto. 

17. The Commission shall render monthly to 
the corporation of each municipality an 
account for twenty per centum of the pen- 
sions for which such corporation is liable. 

18. Any pension or part thereof granted may 
be paid to any statutory or other Committee 
or Trustee of the estate of the person to whom 
the pension is granted, or with the consent of 
the pensioner to any person or Trust or Cor- 
porate body undertaking or liable for the 
miaintenance and care of any person to whom 
a pension is granted under the Act. 

19. The Local Authority must notify the 
Commission of the death of any pensioner, or 
of any change that may occur in the family or 
financial condition of a pensioner, immediately 
upon becoming aware of same. 

20. The Commission shall be entitled to re- 
cover from a pensioner any sum improperly 
paid by way of a pension whether as the result 
of the non-disclosure of facts, innocent or false 
representations or any other cause. 

21. The Commission and any Local Author- 
ity shall be entitled to obtain without charge 
from any Government department of Ontario 
any available information deemed necessary in 
the adminstration of the “Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1927,” Chapter 35, Statutes of Canada, 
and the “Old Age Pensions Act, 1929” Chap- 
ter 73, Statutes of Ontario. 





Salaries of Canadian Postmasters 


The Canadian Postmasiers’ Association, at 
their annual convention at Ottawa in June, 
considered the question of the basis on which 
the salaries of postmasters are determined. 
The salaries resulting from the use of the 
existing commission basis were declared to be 
inadequate, and representations will be made 
to the government for a further increase in 
the commission rates. Originally, the com- 
mission rate was 40 per cent on the first 
thousand dollars worth of stamps sold; 25 per 
cent on the next nine thousand, and 15 per 
cent on all over ten thousand. This was when 
the three-cent postage was in effect, wage con- 
ditions having been more favourable then 
than now. Last year, in partial compliance 
with requests made by the Postmaster’s As- 
sociation the rate was increased to 70 per 
cent on the first thousand and 20 per cent on 
all over ten thousand. The rate now sug- 
gested is one hundred per cent on the first 
five thousand; 75 per cent on the next four 
thousand; 40 per cent on the next five 
thousand and 25 per cent on all over ten 
thousand. The postmasters are willing to re- 
tain the 70 per cent on the first thousand in- 
stead of the proposed rate, but they would 
press for the higher rate on the succeeding 
thousands, considering that the present wage 
is too low for government servants. “No 
other branch of the service is paid on a com- 
mission basis,” said Mr H. E. Proctor, of 
Aurora, secretary-treasurcr of the organization, 
“and we feel that such an increase should be 
granted.” 
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ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT 
Regulations governing Apprenticeship in Building Trades 


HE following regulations under the On- 

tario Apprenticeship Act were approved 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
June 28, 1929, and are now in effect. Tenta- 
tive regulations, including regulations govern- 
ing the plumbing and painting trades, were 
made public earlier this year (Lanour 
GazerTE, March, 1929, page 287). These have 
now been amended and trade regulations 
governing carpentry, bricklaying, plastering, 
sheet metal work, electric wiring and instal- 
lation, have been added. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


1. Definitions: In the following regulations, 

(a) “Apprenticeship” means the relationship 
between the employer and the apprentice by 
which the apprentice, with the consent of his 
parent or guardian, and in accordance with the 
Apprenticeship Act engages himself for a cer- 
tain minimum period to the employer for the 
purpose of learning a trade. 

(6) “Apprentice” means any minor at least 
sixteen years of age who enters into a contract 
of service in accordance with the Apprentice- 
ship Act, whereby he is to receive from or 
through his employer, in whole or in part, in- 
struction in a designated trade. 

(c) “Employer” means any person, firm or 
corporation, or municipal, provincial or other 
publie authority to whom an apprentice is 
bound by contract, in accordance with the Ap- 
prenticeship Act. 

(d) “Provincial Apprenticeship Committee” 
means the committee appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council in pursuance of sec- 
tion 5, subsection 1, of the Apprenticeship Act. 

(e) “Trade Apprenticeship Committee” 
means an advisory committee from industry 
composed of an equal number of employers and 
employees in a designated trade or trades, 
together with an independent chairman who 
may also act as secretary. Committees may 
consist of from three to nine members. 

(f) “Inspector of Apprenticeship” or “In- 
spector” means the person appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in pursuance 
of section 5, subsection 2, of the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

(g) “District Inspector of Apprenticeship” 
or “District Inspector” means a person appoint- 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in 
pursuance of section 5, subsection 2, of the Ap- 
prenticeship Act to assist and act for the In- 
spector in a district allotted by the Minister. 

(h) “District” means the area or territory 
assigned to a District Inspector. 

(4) “Temporary Transfer” means the removal 
of the apprentice from one employer to another 
without relieving the first employer of his ob- 
ligations under the contract. 

(7) “Permanent Transfer” means the removal 
of the apprentice from one employer to another 
involving the transfer of the employer’s ob- 
ligations, also the signature and registration of 
the apprenticeship contract. 
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2. Obligations of an Apprentice: 

(a) To render faithful service during the 
period of apprenticeship. 

(6) To show due regard for the tools and 
goods of the employer and not to damage or 
waste the same. 

(ce) To furnish to his employer satisfactory 
reasous for absence from work. 

(d) To attend regularly such classes in re- 
lated trade training as may be required by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(e) To suffer loss of pay for non-attendance 
at day classes in related trade training, and to 
incur the cancellation of his apprenticeship 
contract for wilful failure tv attend such classes. 

(f) To make up all lost time for which he 
is responsible in any year, including time lost 
through illness if it exceeds ten working days, 
before the next year of his apprenticeship shall 
begin. 

(g) To notify the District Inspector immedi- 
ately when, for any reason, he ceases to be em- 
ployed with the employer to whom he is in- 
dentured. 

(h) To be subject to and obey the regulations 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
governing his employment and training as an 
apprentice. 


3. Obligations of an Employer: 

(a) To provide adequate training in all 
branches of the trade in so far as his facilities 
and the character of his work will permit. 

(6) To provide continuovs employment for 
the apprentice during each year of the appren- 
ticeship period. 

(¢) To pay the wages set forth in the ap- 
prenticeship contract. 

(d) To co-operate with the District Inspec- 
tor in the transfer of an apprentice if for any 
reason such transfer is deemed necessary, and 
to pay the apprentice’s wages in full until such 
transfer has been effected. 

(e) To submit an annual report on the pro- 
gress and conduct of the apprentice to the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(f) To notify the District Inspector before 
employing a minor in any designated trade. 

(yg) To abide by and carry out the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, governing the employment of an ap- 
prentice. 


4. The Number of Apprentices: 

The number of appcentices to be trained in 
the designated trades shall be set forth in 
special regulations for each trade and shall be 
based on the total number of journeymen em- 
ployed in each trade. 


5. Entrance Requirements: 

(a) No person shall commence apprenticesrip 
until he has passed his sixteenth birthday. 

(b) Persons applying for apprenticeship may 
be required to furnish proof of age. 

(c) Every person entering apprenticeship 
shall have completed the work of the junior 
fourth book in public school, or its equivalent, 

(d) Any person applying for apprenticeship 
may be required to produce a medical certifi- 
cate or pass a medical examination showing 
that he is in good health and possesses the 
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physical requirements to successfully carry on 
the work of a journeyman. 

(e) Every application for apprenticeship 
shall be made on a form to be supplied by the 
Minister. 

(f) Applications shall be forwarded to the 
nearest District Inspector. 

(g) No person may be employed as an ap- 
prentice until his application has been approved 
by the-District Inspector. 


6. Probationary Period: 

The first three months of employment shall 
be regarded as a probationary period during 
which either the apprentice or the employer 
may terminate employment at will. 


7. Registration: 

(a) No minor may be employed for a longer 
period than three months without being in- 
dentured in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. Those boys who have _ previously 
served three months at the trade and whose 
employment record is satisfactory to the Dis- 
trict Inspector, must be placed under contract 
within one month after date of commencement. 

(6) Triplicate copies of each apprenticeship 
contract shall be forwarded by the employer 
to the office of the Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for approval and_ registration, immediately 
after being drawn up. One copy will be re- 
tained by the Inspector, one copy returned to 


the employer and the other given to the 
apprentice. 
(c) Each registered apprentice shall be 


given an identification card, furnished by the 
Minister, and this card shall be carried by the 
apprentice at all times. 

(d) Whenever an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, all 
three copies of the contract must be signed by 
the parties concerned and the transfer regis- 
tered in the same manner as a new contract. 


8. Period of Apprenticeship: 

(a) The period of apprenticeship shall be 
set forth in the contract of apprenticeship as 
provided in special regulations for each desig- 
nated trade. 

(b) Allowance of time may be granted to 
boys who have had previous experience in the 
trade. The time to be allowed shall be deter- 
mined by the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the District 
Inspector. 


9. Hours of Employment: 

(a) The hours of employment for appren- 
tices shall be the same as those for journey- 
men. 

(b) An apprentice may work overtime, but 
such time shall not reduce the period of 
apprenticeship except that the actual number 
of hours of overtime may be deducted from 
any period of training required to make up 
for time lost due to illness. 


10. Wages: 

(a) The wages to be paid an apprentice shall 
be set forth in the Contract of Apprenticeship 
in the form of dollars per week or cents per 
hour. 

(b) An apprentice shall be paid the full 
wages set forth in the contract except that de- 
ductions may be made for time lost due to 
illness and voluntary absence for personal 
reasons. 

(c) Wage rates shall be determined by local 
trade apprenticeship committees, subject to 
approval by the Provincial Apprenticeship 


! Committee. In districts where local trade 
apprenticeship committees have not been 
formed, the employer shall consult directly 


with the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee 
and obtain its approval on rates. 

(d) No wage rates shall be approved by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee unless 
they equal or exceed the following minimum 
requirements: 

For the first year: 20 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. .- 

For the second year: 25 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the third year: 35 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the fourth year: 50 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

(e) The decision of the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee on any questions arising 
from an interpretation of the above clause 
(d) shall be final. 

(f) The rates set out in the contract shall 
remain fixed for the term of the contract. 


ll. Trade Training: 

An apprentice shall be taught the common 
practices of the trade. A schedule of the 
operations and processes to be covered shall 
be prepared by the Inspector and when 
approved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee it shall be appended to the regula- 
tions governing the trade. 


12. School Training: 

(a) Apprentices in designated trades shall 
attend special classes for at least eight weeks 
of five eight-hour days, or three hundred and 
twenty class hours, during each of the first two 
vears of apprenticeship. The time and place 
for such classes shall be arranged for each 
designated trade as determined by local facili- 
ties and conditions. The employer shall pay 
for such time at the rate set forth in the con- 
tract of apprenticeship. 

(b) Apprentices shall be encouraged to 
attend evening classes when not in attendance 
at day classes. 

(c) The courses in these day and evening 
classes must be approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

(d) Where day or evening classes cannot be 
arranged, apprentices shall be required to 
follow approved correspondence courses. 

(e) An annual report on each apprentice 
shall be submitted to the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee by the school or institution 
from which instruction is being received. Forms 
for this report shall be furnished by the Minis- 
ter. 

(f) Apprentices shall be reimbursed by the 
employer for fees in connection with prescribed 
courses, provided they attend at least seventy- 
five per cent of the class sessions. 

(9) Weekly attendance records shall be 
furnished by the school to the employer for 
each boy in attendance at day classes. 


13. Supervision of Training: 

(a) All minor disputes between the em- 
ployer and employee, except those involving 
policy, shall be settled by the District Inspec- 
tor. 

(b) Disputes of a major character and those 
involving policy shall be referred to the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee. 
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(c) Transfers from one employer to another 
may be arranged by the District Inspector, but 
permanent transfers must be approved by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(d) Contracts may be cancelled or termin- 
ated in accordance with section 15 of the Act. 

(e) An inspection visit shall be paid to each 
apprentice at least once each year and a writ- 
ten report submitted to the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee by the District Inspector. 

(f) The employer shall notify the District 
Inspector before making any change affecting 
the contract of apprenticeship and all such 
changes must be approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

(g) The employer shall submit an annual re- 
port to the Provincial Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee on each apprentice in his employ. Forms 
for this report will be supplied by the District 
Inspector. : 


14. Examinations and Tests: 

(a) Every apprentice shall receive a’ practi- 
cal test at least once each vear. This test must 
be passed to the satisfaction of the District In- 
spector before the apprentice is advanced to 
the next year of his apprenticeship. 

(b) Every apprentice shall be required to 
pass an annual examination or theoretical test 
in each related subject and branch of the trade 
taught in the school classes. 

(c) Apprentices receiving instruction by cor- 
respondence must produce proof that they have 
successfully completed the course before the 
apprenticeship training may be regarded as 
completed. 


15. Certificates and Diplomas: 

(a) Every apprentice who serves the pre- 
scribed term of apprenticeship and completes 
the school training to the satisfaction of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee will be 
granted a diploma. 

(b) Those apprentices who show exceptional 
ability and application in connection with the 
trade and school training will be granted a 
diploma with honour standinz. 


TRADE REGULATIONS 


CARPENTRY 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in the carpentry trade throughout the province 
shall not exceed 1 to 8, except that those per- 
sons employed as apprentices when the Act is 
put into operation in any disvrict may be al- 
lowed to complete their apprenticeship in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, re- 
gardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based 
on the number of journeymen reported in cach 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 
include all journeymen regardless of their affili- 
ations. Provision shall be made to accept first- 
year apprentices each year, so that the first, 
second, third and fourth year apprentices com- 
puted, shall complete the ratio quota. 

(ce) Each employer who employs from two. to 
eight journeymen and is approved by the Dis- 
trict Inspector of Apprenticeship may have one 
apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each additional eight jcur- 
neymen employed, provided the number of ap- 
prentices -in the district does not exceed the 


ratio of 1 to 8 as determined in accordance with 
provisions in paragraph (a). 

(d) The preceding paragraph (ce) shall not 
apply to the temporary “ransfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 

The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years, including the probationary period. The 
full term of four years shall be served under 
contract with an employer in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 


BRICKLAYING AND MASONRY 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in bricklaying and masonry throughout the_ 
province shall not exceed 1 to 8. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each dis- 
trict. The figures shall be obtained by the Dis- 
trict Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall in- 
clude all journeymen regardless of their affili- 
ations. 

(ce) Each employer who employs from one to 
eight journeymen and is approved by the Dis- 
trict Inspector may have one apprentice. He 
may also employ one additional apprentice for 
each additional eight journeymen regularly em- 
ployed, provided the number of apprentices in 
the district does not exceed the ratio of 1 to 8. 
In no case shall more than three apprentices 
be under contract to one employer. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 
The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years, including the probationary period. 


3. Age of Admission: 

Apprentices shall enter bricklaying and 
masonry between their sixteenth and eighteenth 
birthdays, except by special permission from 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in painting and decorating shall not exceed 1 
to) 5. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the total number of journeymen in each dis- 
trict. The figures shail be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship. 

(c) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen re- 
gularly employed, provided the ratio of appren- 
tices in the district does not exceed 1 to 5. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 
The term of apprenticeship shall be three 
years, including the probationary period. 


PLASTERING 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in plastering throughout thé province shall not 
exceed 1 to 8. 
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(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 
include all journeymen regardless of their 
affiliations. 

(c) Each employer who employs from. one to 
eight journeymen and is approved by the Dis- 
trict Inspector may have one apprentice. He 
may also employ one additional apprentice for 
each additional eight journeymen regularly em- 
ployed, provided the number of apprentices 
in the district does not exceed the ratio of 
1 to 8. In no case shall more than three 
apprentices be under contract to one employer. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 


The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years, including the probationary period. 


3. Age of Admission: 


Apprentices shall enter the plastering trade 
between their sixteenth and eighteenth birth- 
days, except by special permission from the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 


PLUMBING AND STEAMFITTING 


1. Number of Apprentices: 


(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in plumbing and steamfitting throughout the 
province shall not exceed 1 to 5, except that 
those persons employed as apprentices when 
the Act is put into operation in any district 
may be allowed to complete their apprentice- 
ship in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. ‘The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 
include all journeymen regardless of their 
affiliations. 

(c) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen 
regularly employed provided the number of 
apprentices in the district does not exceed 
the ratio of 1 to 5. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 


(a) The term of apprenticeship shall be five 
years, including the probationary period. The 
first four years shall be served under contract 
with an employer in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act. The fifth year shall be 
served as a junior mechanic, subject to the 
regulations governing apprentices except for 
the following provisions: 


1. The employer shall not be obliged to keep 
the junior mechanic employed during 
slack periods. 

2. The junior mechanic shall not be obliged 
to remain with the employer during a 
strike or lockout, but, under other con- 
ditions, shall continue to serve the 
employer with whom he was last inden- 
sured. 


3. Time lost due to illness or lack of employ- 
ment must be made up by the junior 
mechanic before he receives his diploma. 

4. Where a trade agreement exists between 
employers and the local union, the con- 
ditions of employment for the junior 
mechanic shall be those set forth in the 
agreement. 


SHEET METAL WoRK 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in sheet metal work, throughout the province 
shall not exceed 1 to 4 except that those per- 
sons employed as apprentices when the Act is 
put into operation in any district may be 
allowed to complete their apprenticeship in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, re- 
gardless of this ratio. 

(6) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 
include all journeymen regardless of their 
affiliations. 

(¢), Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each four journeymen 
regularly employed provided the number of 
apprentices in the district does not exceed the 
ratio of 1 to 4. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 

The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years including the probationary period. The 
full term of four years shall be served under 


contract with an employer in accordance with 
the Act. 


ELectric WIRING AND INSTALLATION 


1. Number of Apprentices: 

(a) The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in electric wiring and installation throughout 
the province shall not exceed 1 to 3 except 
that those persons employed as apprentices 
when the Act is put into operation in any dis- 
trict may be allowed to complete their appren- 
ticeship in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 
include all journeymen regardless of their 
affiliations. 

(c) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each three journeymen 
regularly employed provided the number of 
apprentices in the district does not exceed the 
ratio of: 1 tos. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (ce) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


2. Term of Apprenticeship: 

The term of apprenticeship shall be four 
years, including the probationary period. The 
full term of four years shall be served under 
contract with an employer in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 
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THE ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT: ITS EFFECT ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


R. A. W. Crawford, inspector of appren- 
ticeship under the Apprenticeship Act 
of Ontario, 1928, delivered an address to the 
Urban School Teachers’ Association of Brock- 
ville on June 12 on the Act and its effect upon 
vocational education. The provisions of the 
Act and the events leading to its enactment 
were outlined in the Lanour Gazerts, August, 
1928, page 870, and in previous issues. Mr. 
Crawford’s address is given below, the in- 
formation already given in former articles 
being omitted. 

The training of skilled workers in Canada, 
Mr. Crawford said, has not kept pace with 
other industri..| developments. In most in- 
dustries, apprenticeship is regarded as a thing 
of the past, unsuited to modern conditions, 
and little has been done to devise new train- 
ing methods which will maintain the supply 
of skilled mechanics. The idea that Canadian 
boys are unwilling to bind themselves to an 
employer for the purpose of learning a trade 
appears to be firmly embedded in the minds 
of many jeople but such persons fail to 
appreciate the changed conditions in industry 
which make it impossible to train workers 
under the old type of apprenticeship. They 
expect boys to accept wages and working con- 
ditions which are not consistent with modern 
develoments. Mass production and speciali- 
zation have brought about industrial and 
social conditions which make it unnecessary 
and undersirable that boys should learn trades 
under the system which was developed in 
medieval times. Progressive employers and 
the leaders of organized labour realize that 
new methods of training are necessary for 
boys entering industrial life. In a few 
Canadian industries, efforts are being made 
to develop new types of apprenticeship which 
will meet the needs of modern conditions. 

One of the best systems of apprenticeship 
is to be found in the printing trades where 
boys serve five years under carefully super- 
vised conditions of training and instruction. 
Theory and practice are blended in school and 
workshop training. Correspondence instruc- 
tion is provided for apprentices who cannot 
attend day or evening apprenticeship classes 
in technical schools. 


The two larger railway systems in Canada 
operate complete systems of apprenticeship 
for boys entering such trades as machine 
shop practice, electrical installation, carpen- 
try, car building, blacksmithing, and mould- 
ing. Hundreds of bright young men are 
serving their time at these trades and I am 
informed that the railway shops throughout 


the Dominion have long waiting list of boys 
anxious to become apprentices in these trades. 

Several of the large industrial corporations, 
including the Canadian Westinghouse, the 
Canadian General Electric, and some of the 
manufacturers of automobiles, agricultural 
implements, and industrial machinery, operate 
apprenticeship plans in connection with their 
production plants and service departments. 
Approximately two hundred apprentices from 
various types of industrial plants attend 
special, day, apprenticeship classes in the 
Hamilton Technical Institute. The time 
spent in these school classes is paid for by the 
employers. 

The most recent development in appren- 
ticeship and one which promises to have a far 
reaching effect upon Canadian industry is that 
in connection with the bulding trades: The 
training of young workers in these trades has 
been disorganized and neglected for many 
years but a new system is being built up which 
is worthy of careful consideration by everyone 
interested in the welfare of Canadian boys. 

This new development first took definite 
form at the Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industries held at Ottawa, 
in May 1921. At this conference, a com- 
mittee composed of six employers, six repre- 
sentatives of labour, and an independent 
chairman was appointed to study the question 
of apprenticeship and to devise a plan which 
might be adopted throughout the nine prov- 
inces. The committee recommended a plan 
involving a National Apprenticeship Council, 
and local councils in the larger cities of the 
Dominion. 

Mr. Crawford went on to outline the events 
leading to the passing of the Act, and 
described its provisions in detail. He then 
proceeded :— 

General regulations dealing with the school 
training of apprentices are of particular interest 
to members of this organization. They read 
as follows:— 


School Training 

(a) Apprentices in designated trades shall 
attend special classes for at least eight weeks 
of five eight hour days, or three hundred and 
twenty class hours, during each of the first 
two years of apprenticeship. The time and 
place for such classes shall be arranged for 
each designated ‘trade as determined by local 
facilities and conditions. The employer shall 
pay for such time at the rate set forth in the 
contract of apprenticeship. 

(b) Apprentices shall be encouraged to 
attend evening classes when not in attendance 
at day classes. 
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(c) The courses in these day and evening 
classes must be approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

(d) Where day or evening classes cannot 
be arranged, apprentices shall be required to 
follow approved correspondence courses. 

(e) An annual report on each apprentice 
shall be submitted to the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee by the school or institu- 
tion from which instruction is beng received. 
Forms for this report shall be furnished by the 
Minister. 

(f) Apprentices shall be reimbursed by the 
employer for fees in connection with approved 
classes, provided they attend at least seventy- 
five per cent of the class sessions. 

(¢g) Weekly attendance records shall be fur- 
nished by the school to the employer for each 
boy in attendance at day schools.” 

It has not been possible to organize day 
classes for apprentices throughout the prov- 
ince, but a start has been made in Hamilton 
and Toronto, where twenty-three apprentices 
in carpentry and bricklaying attended classes 
during the months of January and February. 
They were paid by the employers for the 
time spent at school and, with few exceptions 
were greatly benefited by the instruction re- 
ceived. 

Evening classes are conducted in most of 
the larger industrial centres throughout the 
province. They are attended by both journey- 
men and apprentices. No attempt has yet 
been made to prescribe special apprenticeship 
courses, but several technical schools have 
made special efforts to meet the requirements 
of tthe building trades by organizing graded 
evening courses in carpentry, bricklaying, 
plumbing, steamfitting, electrical installation, 
and sheetmetal work. 

Correspondence instruction for apprentices 
in building trades is a development of the 
future. 

The organization of the work is by no means 
complete and many charges will be made 
before apprenticeship in the building trades 
is established on a permanent, satisfactory 
basis. It is expected that a system of assess- 
ment will be inaugurated in the near future— 
whereby the cost of training apprentices in 
school classes, or when not employed during 
slack periods, will be distributed amongst all 
employers in the building industry. It may 
be that, in certain trades, the apprentices will 
be indentured to apprenticeship committees 
and placed with different employers for train- 
ing, rather than being indentured to one em- 
ployer, as at present. All such changes will 
be made only after careful study and on the 
advice of joint committees representing the 
trades concerned. 


It is too early to appreciate the benefilts 
which will follow from the operation of the 
Act, but some idea of the progress being made 
may be gained from the following figures. 

The total number of apprentices registered! 
under the Act on June 6, was 657. These 
were distributed as follows:— 


104 Bricklayers and Masons; 83 Carpeniters; 


25 Painters and Decorators; 48 Plasterers; 198 


Plumbers; 82 Steamfitters; 42 Sheet Metal 
Workers; 75 Electricians. 

Few apprentices have been indentured in 
the smaller centres throughout the province, 
but, when it is considered that the work is 
just being organized and that comparatively 
few people know what is being attempted, 
the progress to date seems entirely satis- 
factory. Canadian boys have shown them- 
selves to be not only willing but anxious to 
bind themselves for periods of from three to 
five years. Employers and employees in the 
building industry are favourably inclined 
towards the Act and rapid developments are 
expected during the next few years. Other 
industries have shown a keen interest in the 
work and it is hoped that they will make 
application to come within the scope of the 
Act in the near future. 





Education in Maternal and Infant 


Welfare 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare has 
announced that through the interest of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
it will be enabled to undertake a three-year 
intensive educational campaign iv the field of 
maternal and infant wellfare. The council has 
been carrying on considerable educational 
work in co-operation with the public health 
departments of the provinces in the distribu- 
tion cf simple pre-natal letters and diet folders 
and other material on nutrition. The organi- 
zation mow plans to issue pre-natal and post- 
natal literature and malnutrition and diet 
folders, published in both English and French, 
which will be prepared and reviewed by com- 
petent authorities before release. A special 
feature of its work will be the preparation of 
health exhibit material, which will be avail- 
able to other organizations, to conferences, 
and especially to women’s conventions, fairs, 
and summer picnics in the smaller towns and 
cities and in the rural areas. The work will 
be directed by a committee of the child- 
hygiene section of the council, which will in- 
clude representative public-health workers 
from different parts of the Deminion. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 
First Annual Report of Commission, September to December, 1928 


ante Commission administering the Work- 

men’s Compensation Act of Quebec 
(Statutes of Quebec, 1928, chapter 80) recently 
published its first report, covering operations 
during the period from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. The provisions of the Act were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1928, 
page 409. The Act became effective by 
proclamation on June 9, the members of the 
Commission (Messrs. Robert. Taschereau, K.C., 
chairman, Simon Lapointe, K:C., and O. E. 
Sharpe) being nominated later in the same 
month, together with a secretary, and assistant 
secretary, a chief medical officer, and four 
technical advisers. For the purpose of ac- 
quiring knowledge of the methods of admin- 
istration, the commissioners visited Toronto 
and Boston, where industrial accidents are un- 
der the jurisdiction of a commission or Board. 
The head office of the commission is at 73 
Grande Allee, Quebec City, and a sub-office 
has been opened at 89 Notre Dame Street 
East, Montreal. 

With the exception of certain salaries and 
expenses for office accommodation and furni- 
ture, the Insurance Companies and those who 
have become self-insurers are called upon to 
meet the expenses of administration of the 
Commission, according to the method of assess- 
ment determined by it. The amount of these 
expenses chargeable to the Insurance Com- 
panies and self-insurers for the last four 
months of 1928 was $52,535.38. 

Considerable initial expenditure was in- 
volved in organization of the work of the 
Commission, including the printing of the re- 
quired forms to be distributed to the public 
in large numbers, the furniture for the staff, 
files, ete. 

Claims—From September 1 to December 31, 
1928, 8,266 claims for compensation were sub- 
mitted by injured workmen to the commis- 
sion. The reports of accidents received by 
the Commission during these four months 
were as follows:— 


September.. 915 
October. . 2,287 
November.. 2,516 
December. . 2,548 


Of these cases, 2,625 were definitely closed by 
the Commission under the following headings :— 
Claims involving compensation for tem- 


porary total incapacity only.. ... 2.007 
Claims involving compensation for per- 
manent partial or total incapacity... 48 
Claims involving compensation on account 
ofifataliaceidents. a) Bune. Rit) &) 20 
Total. . oe 12625 


Accidents involving an incapacity of seven 
days or less are not required to be reported. 
However, this fact was not generally known, 
and 447 such cases were actually reported 
where the disability lasted seven days or less 
and medical aid only was payable. In addi- 
tion, 238 claims did not involve compensation 
on account of the enterprise not being sub- 
ject to the Act, or of disallowance of claims 
by the Commission, and in 89 cases, two num- 
bers were allotted for the same accident as 
reports were received from two different 
sources. In 1,228 cases, in addition to those 
definitely closed, the Commission received ad- 
vice from the insurer that compensation was 
being paid, but owing to the nature of the 
disability, the healing period was not com- 
plete as at December 31. 

At the close of the year, 214 additional 
claims had been settled, but the details had 
not been fully verified for inclusion in the 
statistics. The remaining 3,425 claims reported 
were in suspense, either due to the fact that 
the necessary documents to complete the files 
were not received, or because proof of pay- 
ment of the indemnity had not been sub- 
mitted. In a great number of these cases, the 
injured workman had received a part of his 
indemnity, but many insurers were not fully 
aware of the procedure necessary in reporting 
these payments. It was anticipated that the 
number of claims in suspense would be greatly 
reduced in the near future due to the close 
“follow-up” of such cases by the Commission. 

The report contains a table showing the 
number of accidents, classified according to in- 
dustry, as follows:— 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN FOUR MONTHS OF 
1928 INVOLVING PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 


Tem- Per- 
= porary manent 
Incapacity Incapacity 


Death | Total 








Building or demolish- 











Ty Ct ghaeuca WAM, Je AON UP 359 8 3 370 
Factories or work- 

Bop siiseneeraaehrs 689 14 4 707 
Stone, wood or coal 

VATS we caw sateen 19 hl ee 20 
Thum bering. .an dbs. 791 13 3 807 
Transportation (land 

and water)......... 365 4 3 372 
Gas and _ electrical 

undertakings....... 4] 3 1 45 
Construction (roads, 

railways and 

Dirid reshape ee clon 124 Ys 2 128 
Mines and quarries.. 110 3 4 117 
Other industries...... Fl Bag WN etpl eee ol lula wd ay 11 
Commercial estab- 

lishmentsive.cc ke AST AG RE MEN Olds ihe» 2 Uae 48 

ERODAIS et ve ccbs ees QO 48 20 2,625 
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The amount paid or due to the injured 
workmen or their representatives on account 
of claims disposed of on their behalf for the 
four months after the coming into force of 
the new Act was $209,763.75. Only 40 per 
cent of the 8,266 claims reported to the com- 
mission since September 1 are included in 
this amount, the balance of the reported 
claims, with the exception of those involving 
absence from work for less than 7 days, etc., 
were not finally disposed of as payment of 
compensation was being continued as at De- 
cember 31. Further, the amounts paid for 
medical aid on account of accidents are not 
included. 


Tables are given in the report showing the 
marital condition of the injured workmen, 
the numbers of married and unmarried men 
being nearly equal. Of 2,558 injured workmen 
566 were under 21 years of age. Another 
table shows the nature of the injuries by in- 
dustrial groups. 

Of the 48 injuries involving permanent in- 
capacity, 43 involved percentages of  in- 
capacity less than ten, and in 5 cases the 
percentages lay between twenty and thirty. 

The commissioners conclude their report 
by making the following observations on the 
Act in the light of the experience of its work- 
ing during the first four months: 


“The two main obstacles which must be 
overcome are the delay in commencing pay: 
ment of the indemnity to the injured work- 
man, and secondly the high cost of treatment 
of the victim of the accident by the hospital 
and doctors. 

“Insurance companies and self-insurers very 
materially assist in making the new law a 
success by promptly discharging their obliga- 
tions towards the injured workman. Failure 
to do so cannot be excused and in such cases 
general dissatisfaction and complaint arises 
which, in many cases, is amply justified. The 
insurance companies and self-insurers general- 
lv comply with the provisions of the law in 
this respect, but we are of the opinion that 
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there still remains a certain number subject 
to criticism which make the work of the com- 
mission very difficult. 


“The hospitals and doctors are responsible 
that the injured workman receives appropri- 
ate treatment in each case, but on the other 
hand, precautions should be taken that this 
treatment is not unduly prolonged, imposing 
excessive expense on the employer and the 
insurer. The medical profession may with 
advantage co-operate with the commission 
and the employers by taking all possible 
means to check such abuses as they arise. 
We are of the opinion that strict supervision 
with respect to excessive medical charges 
is absolutely necessary. 


“The workmen in general appear to be sat- 
isfied with the new law which provides 
prompt payment of the compensation to 
which they are entitled, without recourse to 
the courts, where they are exposed to the 
payment of costs. In addition, they appreci- 
ate the assistance received from the com- 
mission, either in the preparation of claims 
on account of accidents, or by giving infor- 
mation as to their rights and obhgations. 
Doubtless the workmen will better understand 
the advantages of this new legislation when 
they become familiar with the details thereof. 


“The members of the commission have been 
very glad to respond to invitations from 
workmen, employers and insurers to explain 
and point out the outstanding features and 
operation of the law. It is very important 
that this law should be familiar to the public 
and every effort has been made to accomplish 
this result. 

“Certain employers are not insured, al- 
though the law is very clear on this point 
and leaves no alternative. In certain cases 
these employers give as an excuse that the 
insurance companies refuse the risk. The 
commission cannot oblige an insurance com- 
pany to assume any particular risk. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that special measures are 
necessary to deal with these particular cases.” 


New Regulations of Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Ontario Gazette, June 29, 1929, con- 
tained two new Regulations made by the 
Board pursuant to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of the province. Regulation 98 
carries out one of the recommendations made 
by Judge Godson in his report on the Hol- 
linger Mine disaster last year (Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, November, 1928, page 1208). Regula- 
tion 99 provides for the inclusion of chrome 


poisoning among the occupational diseases 
that are compensable under the Act. The 
text of the new Regulation is as follows:— 


98. The employers in Class 5 of Schedule 1 
shall establish, equip and maintain rescue sta- 
tions at Timmins, Kirkland Lake and Sudbury, 
the location, equipment, management and op- 
eration of the same to be under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Department of Mines of 
Ontario, and the cost of the location, equip- 
ment, management and operation of the same 
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to be charged and assessed by the Board to 
and upon the appropriate group or groups of 
employers in Class 5 of Schedule 1. 

99. It is hereby declared that chrome poison- 
ing due to employment in any process involving 
the use of chromium or its compounds shali 
be an industrial disease within the meaning 


of the Workmen’s Compensation Act as if the 
words “chrome poisoning” were inserted in the 
first column of Schedule 3 of the Act and the 
words “any process involving the use of chrom- 
ium or its compounds” were inserted opposite 
thereto in the second column of the said 
Schedule. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1928 


HE tenth annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensattion Board of the Prov- 

ince of New Brunswick outlines the activities 

of the Board in the administration of the 

Act durimg the year ending December 31, 
1928. 

The total income for the year 1928 is 
estimated at $645,325.29, from which is de- 
ducted a cumulative deficit from the year 
1927 of $126,639.89, showing a net estimated 
income of $518,685.40. The estimated expen- 
diture is shown as $598,773.21, leaving an es- 
timated deficit of $80,087.81, less estimated 
profit on bonds of $73,078.45 or a net 
provisional deficit of $7,009.36. It is pointed 
out that these figures as in other years 
do not purport to be the actual amount 
of money to the debit or credit of 
classes, but show what has been col- 
lected from the provisional statements filed, 
and what the Board think, after going over 
the data in their possession, is a fair income 
to be expected from the amount to be col- 
lected, cwing to the expected increase of the 


actual payrolls over the provisional estimates. 
The expenditure shows the same condition. 
To the amount paid out is added a sufficient 
sum which. the Board estimates will cover 
the cost of claims in assembly and the claims 
which may be existing as of December 31, 
1928, but not reported to the Board, and also 
the estimated amcunt for claims reported 
partly paid, but not completed. When the 
actual figures for 1928 are received and ail 
collections made and all claims adjusted, the 
figures may vary materially. 


No information is available in the report 
concerning accident statistics for the year 
1928 as the time for reporting accidents was 
not ended at the date of publication. Final 
figures, however, are given for the year 1927, 
and these indicate an increase both in the 
total number of accidents and in the number 
of fatal accidents over preceding year of 1926. 


The accompanying table shows the number 
of industrial accidents according to degree of 
severity from 1919 to 1926 inclusive:— 








Industrial accidents in New Brunswick, 1919-1927 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 -1925 1926 1927 Total 
HaialeACcrdents eee ss uctuieciet he ae ne 25 47 35 30 os, 38 31 23 28 294 
Permanent totallge , TASES, Feo ee eh Wet ie 1 1) [Pee EERO CT Nk. 
SON ANS ONG YH ER wus! rel «cog echt sore oe dk? Ae te aa Ne eee 8 11 16 a 44 
Permanent, partials... cue ee ee 183 254 241 245 244 261 241 218 269 2,156 
Temporary totalizy),. 28. 8k, ai 1, 832 2,967 3,032 Dy2zeo 4,047 3, 823 3,612 3,658 3,913 30, 109 
Minor and medical aid only.......... 656 796 1,037 1,310 1, 835 1,978 2,075 2,150 2,751 14, 588 

2,696 4,064 4,346 4,811 6,169 6,109 5,971 6,065 6, 966 47,197 





At the present time, there are 223 widows 
and 463 children in New Brunswick drawing 
pensions. A comparison of compensation 
costs of accidents from 1919 to 1927 indicates 


Next year the Safety Convention of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario will be held on April 24 and 25 at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager of the Associations, 
states that about 1,800 delegates are expected 
to attend the convention from all parts of 
Ontario. 


the following amounts for the respective years 
in that period: In 1919, $876,007.45; 1920, 
$548,302.83 ; 1921, $469,675.69; 1922, $496,676.40; 
1923, $564,890.08; 1924, $620,756.34; 1925, 
$570,883.19; 1926, $485,772.14; 1927, $543,087.88. 


A permanent commission composed of thirty- 
six ledgers in organized labour has been ap- 
pointed in New York State to carry on a con- 
tinuous campaign to reduce accidents in in- 
dustry. President J. J. Sullivan of the New 
York State Federation of Labour, is chairman 
of the Commission. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1928 


“be HE twelfth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia reviews its activities in the admin- 
istration of the Act during 1928. Talbulated 
summaries are given including the record of 
all the finalled claims according to the class 
or sub-class of the industry; a complete 
analysis of finalled temporary disability claims 
with reference to the industry concerned, the 
wage loss involved, the average length of 
disability, sex, conjugal state, nationality and 
average age of the workmen. The causes of 
accidents with the average cost of compensa- 
tion are also shown. The tables alsc include 
an analysis of permanent partial disability 
and of total temporary disability accidents. 


Extent of Protection—The report shows 
that the protection of the Act extends to over 
175,000 employees and covers the workmen in 
practically all industries in the prcvince. 
During the twelve years it has been in effect 
282,340 accidents have been reported. Fatal 
accidents for the same period numbered 2,670, 
while 6,401 injured persons were left either 
totally or partially incapacitated from work 
for life. On the pension list at the end of 
1928 there were: Widows, 687; children, 
(under 16), 1,116; dependent mothers, 108; 
dependent fathers, 50; other dependents, 29; 
and permanently disabled workmen, 1,277; or 
a total of 3,277 persons in receipt of regular 
pensions. In addition there are temporary 
totally disabled workmen to the number of 
nearly 2,000 at any given time receiving time- 
loss compensation and medical attention. 
With their dependents there are more than 
10,000 people relying for their maintenance, 
in whole or in part, at all times cn the bene- 
fits provided under the Act. 


Industrial Progress—A review of the an- 
nual payroll figures in the industries within 
the scope of the Act reveals the industrial 
growth and development in the Province dur- 
ing the past few years. The adjusted payroll 
figures for 1921 amounited to $129,518,375; for 
1922, $130,502,502; for 1928, $153,548,944; for 
1924, $155,410,227; for 1925, $164,216.219; for 
1926, $172,862,307; and for 1927, $175,315 992. 

The payroll audits for 1928 will not be com- 
pleted for some months. According to the 
report the indications are that it may reach a 
figure close to $180,000,000. That the growth 
is not confined entirely to existing firms is 
evidenced by the steady increase in the num- 
ber cf industrial enterprises on the records. 
There were 6,524 firms engaged in industries 
under the Act at the end of 1923; 6,838 in 
1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 1926; 8,243 in 


tions. 


1927; amd 8688 on December 31st, 1928. Out 
of the number of firms operating in 1928 
there were 1,512 who were employing labour 
under the Act for the first time. Former 
employers to the number of 227 resumed opera- 
Optional protecticn by special applica- 
tron was extended to 162 employers during 
1928. After allowing for the firms which dis- 
continued business, there was a net gain of 
445 in the number actively operating for the 
year. The necessity for employers registering 
their operations with the Board is now gener- 
ally understood and cbserved. Out of 321,793 
accidents reported m 1928 it was found that 
mm only 14 cases had the employer failed to 
report his operations prior to an accident 
occurring. 


Accidents and Claims—With the increase 
in the number of workmen engaged in in- 
dustries under the Act during the past year, 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
number of accidents reported, the figures 
being 32,793 in 1928, and 30,066 in 1927. Fatal 
accidents reported in 1928 were 251, as com- 
pared with 219 in 1927; 198 in 1926; 213 in 
1925; 2386 in 1924; and 268 in 1928. The 
figures for non-fatal accidents are as follows: 
32,542 im 1928; 29,847 in 1927; 30.167 in 1926; 
27,563 in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 
1923. There are, in addition, approximately 
3,000 minor injuries in which first-aid men 
rendered the necessary service. No medical 
attention or time-loss compensation is pro- 
vided in such cases. Accidents for 1928 aver- 
aged 2,733 per month or over 100 for each 
working-day in the year. Both time-loss com- 
pensation and medical aid were paid in 16,672 
cases. 

The lumbering industry in its various 
branches again accounted for 42 per cent of 
all time-loss accidents; the construction class, 
9 per cent; the railroading groups, 8 per cent; 
coal-mining, 7 per cent; general manufactur- 
ing, 6 per cent; metal mining, 5 per cent; 
navigation and stevedoring, 5 per cenit, and 
all other classes, 18 per cent. The fatal acci- 
dents were distributed as follows; Lumbering, 
47 per cent; the railroading groups, 11 per 
cent; metal-mining, 9 per cent; coal-mining, 
7 per cent; constructicn 7 per cent; and all 
other classes, 19 per cent. 

The extent to which workmen rely on the 
protection afforded by the Act for periods of 
lay-off due to accident is shown by the fact 
that im 1928 only 590 of the 32,798 injured 
stated that they were in receipt of any kind 
of benefits. Almost 75 per cent of thcse in- 
jured by accident claimed to be British or 
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Canadian, and almost 50 per cent of all those 
injured were married. 

Accident Prevention and First Aid—It is 
pointed out that ever since the Act came into 
effect a persistent campaign has been waged 
to keep before employers and workmen the 
vital importance of an adequate accident- 
prevention program. By placards, circular 
letters, public addresses, safety literature, eon- 
ferences, and correspondence, accident-preven- 
tion measures have been advocated and ad- 
vanced as the soundest and surest way to re- 
duce human wastage in industry and curtail 
the heavy drain on industry resulting from the 
cost of avoidable accidents. That there has 


been a quickening of interest in this im- 
portant matter is evidenced by the large 
number of employers and employers’ associa- 
tions that have taken up and met the prob- 
lem by putting on educaticnal campaigns 
among their employees. The report recom- 
mends a study of accidents—their causes and 
elimination—as being of first importance to 
all employers and workmen. 

As regards first-aid the report, after outilin- 
ing the requirements under the regulations 
and facilities now available for the efficient 
treatment of minor injuries, emphasizes that 
the accident record constitutes “ample evi- 
dence” that much still remains to be done 
before maximum results are obtained. 


MINING INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1928 


HE annual report of Britash Columbia 
Bureau of Mines for the calendar year 
1928 reviews the progress of mining, develop- 
ment, and prospecting throughcut the prov- 
ince. The various phases of the industry are 
comprehensively dealt with in numerous sta- 
tistical tables, showing the mineral produc- 
taon of the province by districts and divisions 
during the year, together with comparative 
figures for previous years. Included also are 
the reports of the resident mining engineers, 
and the reports of the inspectors of mines. 

The provincial mineralogist, in a general 
summary, remarks on the steady progress of 
the mineral industry, stating that “increased 
production, widespread development, and 
satisfactory profits all combined to make the 
year the most successful in the history of 
mining in the province”. 

The gross value of the mineral producticn 
in 1928 was $65,372,583 as compared with 
$60,729,358 in 1927, an increase of $4,643,225 
or 7.6 per cent. While the actual output of 
metals and minerals was the greatest on 
record, the gross value of the production was 
somewhat less than the figure for 1926, when 
an output valued at $67,188,842 was made. In 
1926, however, metal prices on the average 
were much higher than in 1928, particularly 
for lead and zinc. 

The tcnnage of metalliferous ore mined 
and treated in the province in 1928 amounted 
to 6,241,310, which is a high record figure. 
Compared with 5,416,021 tons in 1927, it 
represenits an increase of 845,289 tons, or 15.2 
per cent. The average gross value of the 
ore treated during the year was about $7.75. 
As compared with 1927, the production figures 
show increased outputs of all metals except 
placer gold, and indicate a larger tonnage of 
coal amd increased valuations of structural 


materials and miscellaneous metals and min- 
erals. The quantities of copper, lead, and 
zinc produced in 1928 were the highest in the 
history of mining in the province. 

The mineral production of the province is 
divided into four classes—metal-mining, coal- 
mining, structural materials, miscellaneous 
metals and minerals, Of these, the first class 
is by far the most important, with a produc- 
tion for 1928 valued at $48,425,083 (including 
placer gold). This is followed by coal, with 
an output valued at $12,633,510 and structural 
materials and miscellaneous metals and min- 
erals totalling together $4,315,040. By value, 
the various products of the mineral industry 
in 1928 are ranked in the following order: 
Copper, lead, coal, zinc, silver, gold, struc- 
tural materials, miscellaneous metals and 
minerals. 

Analysing the metal mining group, the re- 
port indicates that copper mining recorded a 
prosperous year with a production of 97,908,316 
pounds valued at $14,265,242, while the out- 
put of lead in 1928 was 305,140,792 pounds, 
valued at $13,961,412. The silver production 
for 1928 was 10,627,167 ounces, valued at 
$6,182,461. This cutput is slightly greater 
than in 1927 and slightly less than in 1926. 

The production of gold (including placer 
and lode mines) in 1928 amounted to. 
$4,031,305, an increase of $195,457 as com- 
pared with 1927. It was pointed out that the 
virtual exhaustion of the Rossland gold— 
copper deposits in recent years has curtailed! 
gold production, but during the last two years: 
a number of gold properties have been under 
development and a larger gold output may 
be expected in the future. 

The output of structural materials in 1928 
is valued at $3,408,686, as compared with $2,- 
867,380 in 1927, an increase of $541,306, or 18-8 
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per cent, indicating that building activity in 
the province was greater in 1928 than in the 
preceding year. Continued expansion of this 
branch of the mineral industry is expected as 
there is an abundance of raw material in the 
province. 

An encouraging feature during the last three 
years is the growth in annual value of the out- 
put of miscellaneous minerals and metals. The 
production in 1928 is valued at $905,354, as 
compared with $459,514 in 1927 and $332,588 
in 1926. The most important item in this 
group for 1928 was cadmium, valued at $341,- 
374, followed by pyrite and gypsum. It is 
interesting to note that both cadmium and 
pyrite are by-products which formerly went 
to waste. It is expected that as a result of 
research work other metals (including bismuth 
and antimony) will in future be recovered at 
the Trail plant of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 

Coal mining production during 1928 was 
valued at $12,633,510, an increase of 2°87 per 
cent. The report points out that this industry 
is subject to intensive competition in the 
marketing of imported crude oil and hydro- 
electric power. In spite of this, a steady, 
though small, production increase of coal was 
maintained. It is pointed out that the prov- 
ince has immense resources in coal, and that 
with the gradual perfecting of more scientific 
methods of processing and utilization, the 
yearly production may be expected to grow. 


Labour and Employment 


The total number of workers employed in 
the mineral industry in 1928 was 15,424. Of 
this number 5,834 were employed in or about 
coal mines; 5,176 in lode mining; 2,748 in 
smelters; 355 in placer mining; 911 in con- 
centrators; 412 in quarries; 368 in structural 
material plants; and 120 in miscellaneous 
mineral work. In coal mining there were 3,814 
employed underground and 1,520 above ground, 
while in lode mining the numbers respectively 
were 2,707 and 2,469. 

The collieries were practically free from 
labour disputes during the year, the only time 
lost being due to lack of trade. Apart from 
regular holidays, the mines in Vancouver 
Island lost about 14 per cent of the working 
days through lack of trade. In the Nicola- 
Princeton district the different collieries worked 
from 82 to 93 per cent of the possible working 
days averaging for the district, about 87 per 
cent of the working days. The mines in the 
East Kootenay district worked from 82 per 
cent to 94 per cent of the working days during 


the year—an average for the whole district 
of about 90 per cent. 


Accidents —During 1928 there were four- 
teen fatal accidents in and around coal mines, 
as compared with eleven for 1927. Of these 
eight were caused by blow-out of coal and 
gas. The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 
persons employed was 2°64, as compared with 


2°10 in 1927; in 1926 the ratio was 1:88; in 
1925, 1°10; im 1924, 1-66; in 1923,.7- 32: in 
1922, 4-66; in 1921, 1:45. in 1920, 260s, in 


1919, 2°10. The average for the ten-year 
period is 2:81. The number of fatal accidents 
per 1,000,000 tons of coal produced during 1928 
was 5:54. During 1927 the fatalities per 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal mined was 4:48; in 1926, 4:3; 
in 1925, 2-45; in 1924, 4-52; in 1923, 1-76; in 
1922, 12:01; in 1921, 3-98; in 1920, 6°30; in 
1919, 4:98; the average for the ten-year period 
being 6:72 per 1,000,000 tons of coal mined. 

There were fourteen fatal accidents during 
the year in and about metalliferous mines, and 
of these six were by falls of ground, five by 
falls into shafts, and three by blasting. The 
fatalities in 1927 numbered six. The tonnage 
mined per fatal accident in 1928 was 445,807 
as compared with 664,920 tons per fatal acci- 
dent in 1927. The tonnage mined per fatal 
accident for the last ten-year period was 428,- 
602. 


Mine Rescue Training and First Aid— 
During 1928 eleven prosecutions were made 
for infractions of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and of special rules, all of which resulted 
in convictions. As regards first aid and acci- 
dent prevention work, the chief imspector’s 
report details the numerous mine rescue com- 
petitions and outlines the safety measures 
utilized. All the larger operating companies 
have carried on or inaugurated accident pre- 
vention work during the year, while in the 
larger mines a safety first engineer devotes all 
his time to the promotion of safety methods. 
Every effort was made to interest the em- 
ployees to take an individual share in the 
work of accident prevention. The first aid 
work carried on by the different companies 
and employees is stated to have made dis- 
tinct advances during the year, and the ser- 
vices rendered by qualified first and men are 
particularly emphasized. 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has appointed Mr..E. E. Owen, a mem- 
ber of the International Plumbers and Steam- 
fittens Union, to direct and carry on a cam- 
paign for accident prevention in the province. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA IN 1927 


Completed statistics for the mining indus- 
try of Canada for the year 1927 are presented 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in a 
report just issued. The capital employed 
in Canadian mines in 1927 amounted to $714,- 
073,000 of which $335,708,206 was invested in 
metal mining and _ metallurgical works; 
$225,943,815 in coal mines and oil and gas 
wells; $53,793,776 in other non-metals such 
as asbestos, feldspar, graphite, etc.; $30,437,- 
607 in the clay products industry; and $68,- 
189,596 in properties producing cement, lime, 
sand and gravel and stone. 


Investments in coal mining accounted for 
20 per cent of the total capital employed in 
the mining industry. Gold quartz mining 
represented another 17 per cent of the capi- 
tal; metallurgical works 12 per cent; na- 
tural gas, 8 per cent; nickel-copper min- 
ing and cement manufacture about 6 per cent 
each; silver-cobalt and clay products about 4 
per cent each, and stone quarry, 2 per cent. 
Ontario mines accounted for 40 per cent of 
the total investment in the industry. For 
the other provinces, the relative capital in- 
vestments in mining expressed in  percent- 
ages of the total for Canada were as fol- 
lows British Columbia, 16 per cent; Quebec, 
15 per cent; Alberta, 14.5 per cent; Nova 
Scotia, 10 per cent; Manitoba, 1.5 per cent; 
the remaining 3 per cent represented the in- 
vestment in the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory. 


Salaries and wages paid to 84,674 employ- 
ees amounted to $104,220,892 of which $40,- 
284,887 was distributed among 26,343 in- 
dividuals in the metal mines and metallur- 
gical works; 37,949 people employed by coal 
and other non-metal mines received $48,273,491 
and clay products and other structural ma- 
terials industries had 20,382 employees who 
received $15,662,514. In the metal mining and 
metallurgical group there was a marked and 
steady increase in the number employed dur- 
ing the past five years and in the total of 
fuels and other non-metallic mining indus- 
tries although the number employed was 
greater in 1927 than in 1926 yet it did not 
reach the total of 1923 when Canada’s coal 
output was the greatest of all time. 

In the clay products manufacture and in the 
production of lime, sand and gravel and stone 
the total number of men was the largest in 
the past five years while the number employed 
in the cement industry showed a slight decrease 
from the previous year. More complete re- 
turns of sand and gravel production were ob- 
tained through the co-operation in 1926 and 
1927 with the Bureau of Mines of the province 
of Quebec who in turn co-operated with the 
Provincial Roads Department. The Roads De- 
partment report accounted for the major part 
of the production from Quebec and this in turn 
was reflected in the increase shown in the num- 
ber of employees and in the total salaries and 
wages paid during the past two years in that 
industry. 





MINING ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1928 


HE Ontario Department of Mines recently 
published Bulletin No. 67, containing 
statistics of mining accidents in the Province 
in 1928. In the mines, metallurgical works, 
quarries, clay, sand, and gravel pits regulated 
by the Mining Act, there were 2,558 accidents 
to employees reported to the Department of 
Mines up to January 15, 1929. Forty-three 
of the accidents resulted in the death of 
eighty-five men. The fire in the Hollinger 
mine on February 10 caused the death of 
thirty-nine men. Not including this disaster, 
there was an increase over the previous year 
of fourteen men killed. The total number of 
non-fatal accidents shows an increase of 
seventy-one over the previous year, which is a 
decrease of about one and a half per cent of 
injuries to men employed. 


Fatal Accidents—Classification of fatalities 
according to industry indicates that of the 85 


fatal accidents, 59 were charged to gold mines; 
14 to nickel mines; 4 to metallurgical works; 
4 to gravel pits; and 2 each to lead mines and 
quarries. An analysis of causes shows that 
64 per cent of accidents during 1928 were 
attributed to miscellaneous underground work; 
and 12 per cent to explosives; 9.3 per cent 
to shafts; 6.6 per cent to fall of ground; 5.3 
per cent to run of ore or reck; and 2.6 per 
cent to surface work. 


Workmen’s Compensation Rates—The as- 
sessment rate per $100 of pay roll made by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board is based 
on the actual Cost of the accidents occur- 
ring in each class during the previous year, 
and consequently shows the accident hazard 
of each class. This accident hazard in various 
phases of mining is indicated in the accom- 


-panying table of compensation rates— 
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COMPENSATION RATES IN ONTARIO 
MINING INDUSTRY, 1925-1928 














1925 1926 1927 1928 
Schedule ad- ad- ad- pro- 
justed | justed | justed | visional 
$ cts 4, $..cts.| $ cts.) $ cts: 
Silver mining............. 3 00 3 00 3 00 3 00 
Treatment of ores, with 

heat, in a silver-mining 

INGUSET Viren . ees. ae 1 50 1 50 1 50 1 50 
Treatment of ores, with- 

out heat, in a silver- 

mining industry........ 0 75 0 75 0 75 0 75 
Goldinmininow 6. 2) Scns 3 00 4 00 4 50 4 50 
Treatment of ores, with 
E heat, in a gold-mining 

AGUSTIN G hac See ain Hoke 1 50 1 50 1 50 1 50 
Treatment of ores, with- 

out heat, in a gold- 

mining industry........ 0 75 1 00 1 00 1 00 
Nickel or nickel-copper 

IMIMNGS ae cas cee 4 00 4 00 3 00 3 00 
Treatment of ores, with 

heat, in a nickel or 

nickel-copper mining in- 

GUStT VI. TA tes. oa 2 00 2 00 1 50 1 50 
Treatment of ores, with- 

out heat, in a nickel or 

nickel-copper mining in- 

CUSULV2. ck hee eet noes 0 90 0 90 0 75 0.75 
MiNTa@ NO Serre race es acent> 4 00 4 00 4 00 4 00 
Treatment of ores or min- 

erals, with heat, in an 

industry in this group.. 2 00 2 00 2 00 2 00 
Treatment of ores or min- 

erals, without heat, in 

anindustryinthisgroup| 0 90 0 90 0 90 0 90 
Iron smelting, as a busi- 

NCSS ce EN Sch, 1 50 2 00 2 00 2 00 

- Treatment of ores or min- 

erals, with heat, n.o.s., 

ASA OUSINESSS..ch4 silo eae 1 50 1 50 1 00 1 00 
Treatment of ores or min- 

erals, without heat, 

n.o.s., aS a business.... 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 50 
Refining of nickel, as a 

business's. 6-15. 5.0) 06 ..3 2 00 2 00 1 50 1 50 
Sand, shale, clay, or 

Sravelipits: se. cin as wee 3 50 4 50 4 50 4 50 
Quarries, as a business; 

stone crushing.......... 5 00 5 00 6 00 6 00 


Non-fatal accidents—Of the total of 2,515 
non-fatal accidents in 1928, 2,080 occurred at 
mines, the allocation of the remainder being 
as follows; metallurgical works, 108; quarries, 
243; sand and gravel pits, 85. 


The causes of the 2,080 non-fatal accidents 
at mines are shown in the accompanying table: 


CAUSES OF NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS AT 
MINES IN ONTARIO DURING 1928 














Cause Surface} Under | Total 
ground 
Rockrorjore atiaces tee... o2e6 «Lele 287 287 
Rocksorore at chutes... 00.5 ls oe wi 144 144 
Hath of personsiyec ae ee 94 173 267 
Ballingrobleetsis...mitissiceterd: ...%s 61 111 172 
Fall of rock or ore from face, wall 

OF Daclkatets th oa de RES. Ele ea 136 136 
Tramian ings >.< sk cide. tate me Oe 4 157 161 
Flan dttaolste: Sie ak ete yo oe 80 76 156 
Nails*’or* splinters} 24.0022; AS 20 83 103 
Flying objects, sledging, etc....... 32 84 116 
Crushed between two objects...... 35 88 123 
Strainwhile lifting Se. Aaes. 4. . 27 63 90 
Drillin? machines cree s. ..,..0ea siren « 85 85 
Running into or striking against 

GDICCES IIA hac Pe ROE « ccdek siausbo 6 45 51 
Machaneriyce cy acme ean eee 43 5 48 
Cage, skip; onlbucket /77.2..22.. 0%. 2 42 44 
Fall down shaft, winze, raise or 

SLODC ee « acksarerd > snanaovithes peters Loiltes crassa 21 21 
EXplosiviest: Senet. steel. ee. ek cee: 24 24 
Buns | Kee terpenes, 28 Ske, RE 19 2 21 
HUIGCELICIU NGA © ane Re at a cae: ACHES eet. 4 
Poisoning from cyanide, mercury, 

CECE: IOAN. Meh ee re Free 16)| eo) . 3: 16 
Explosion of carbide..............- 2 2 4 
Unielassificdir 3. tsetse. ete Grice. tess 6 

Ota sarees eee. eee 461 1,628 2,080 








During 1928, the total number of persons 
employed in mines, metallurgical works, 
quarries, and gravel, sand and clay pits was 
17,787—-an imcrease over the previous year 
of 2,476. The percentage of fatal accidents 
per 1,000 employees was 4°76 as compared 
with 2-1 in 1927; and 5:11 in 1908, which 
year had the largest percentage since the 
records were commenced in 1903. 

The records show that infection developed 
in 269 cases out of the 2,515 non-fatal acci- 
dents in 1928. 

Included in the report are. particulars con- 
cerning the operation of underground refuge 
stations and mine rescue stations at the 
Creighton Mine of the International Nickel 
Company. 





MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1928 


HE report of the Mothers’ Pensions Board 
of British Columbia, to which reference 
was made in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (pages 581 and 586) details the ac- 
tivities involved in the administration of the 
Mothers’ Pensicns Act for the year ending 
September 30, 1928. During the year 504 new 
applications for assistance under the Act 
were received, this being a substanitial increase 
over those in the preceding year, when 431 
applications were submitted. In all, 1,458 
families including 3,402 children were assisted 
88102—4 


at some time during the twelve months period 
under review. The expenditure made under 
the Act for that period was $660,860.44, of 
which $643,931.98 was paid in assistance to 
applicants, and $16,928.46 was required for 
administration expenses. The cost of adminis- 
tration bore a lower ratio to the total expendi- 
ture than during the previous year, being 
2.56 per cent. During September, 1928, there 
were 1,233 families, including 2,757 children, 
in receipt of assistance, while $56,412.25 was 
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expended on assistance during that month, 
or an average of $45.75 per family. 

Since the Act became effective in July, 
1920, claims for assistance under its pro- 
visions to the mumber of 4,704 have been filed. 
In that, also, the amount of $4,211,829.06 has 
been expended under the Act. 

The repcrt pays tribute to the “ generous 
co-operation extended by physicians, dentists, 
solicitors and social service organizations” in 
the solution of many problems vital to the 
happiness of assisted families. Dealing with 
administrative methods and policy, the report 
states that the problem of finding suitable 
employment fcr children as they reach the 
age limit of sixteen years has continued to 
recelve every attention, Assistance is” also 
given in the matter of suitable housing, 
mothers living in congested quarters and areas 
being encouraged to move to suburban dis- 
tricts where their children may have the ad- 
vantage of better air and more healthful en- 
vironment. A look-out is kept for suitable 
places at low rentals, and many mothers have 
been assisted in locating places suited to their 
particular needs. Assisted mothers have been 
encouraged to retain possession of the modest 
homes in which they owned an equity, and 
others by rigid economy and good manage- 
ment, have acquired homes on the instalment 
plan in suitable areas. Of the 1,233 families 


assisted in Septemiber, 1928, no less than 534 
owned their homes, had an equity in them, 
or were living rent free. Commenting on the 
results of its work the Board in conclusion 
62yS:— 


“The most noteworthy result effected by 
the assistance granted under this Act has 
been the marked improvement in the physical 
health and mental outlook of these families. 
With a definite fixed sum of money on which 
to prepare a household budget the haunting 
fear of want has disappeared, and plans can 
be made for undertakings on a modest scale 


with every hope of fulfilment. 


“As far as possible the spirit of self-help 
has been encouraged. Any tendency toward 
relaxation in individual effort on the part of 
assisted families has been discouraged. The 
ereating of a mentality content to lean for- 
ever on public benevolence is one of the 
problems arising out of social legislation and 
which must at ail cost be faced, not only in 
the interest of the mothers themselves but 
of the families they rear. Tiding a mother 
over the difficult period until the older 
children have reached the earning stage, and 
then encouraging the family to maintain it- 
self and retain its self-respect and indepen- 
dence has been the consistent policy followed . 
in administering the Act.” 


TORONTO MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES BOARD 


HE eighth annual meeting of the Toronto 
Mothers’ Allowances Board was held at 
Toronto on March 1, 1929. The report of 
the secretary, Miss Jane Barclay, gave the 
following information regarding the work of 
the local card during the financial year 
ended September 30, 1928. 


The total number of applications made to 
the Board from the commencement of the 
Act to September 30, 1928, was 3,074. 2,200 
mothers in Toronto have received mothers’ 
allowances, the total amount paid to mothers 
in the city being $500,357. Fifty per cent of 
this amiount was paid by the city. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, there were 1,074 mothers in 
Toronto receiving an allowance, an increase 
of 92 over the number on the list October, 
1927. 

Applications made during the year num- 
bered 347, an increase of 68 applications over 
_ the preceding year 1927. The cost of admin- 
istration of the Mothers’ Allowances Local 
Board is less than $900 per year. During the 
year 20 families were referred for House. of 
Industry assistance. ; 


The average number of children per family 
in Toronto is 2.67 of 73 families, 34 had 2 
children; 25 had 3 children; 9 families had 4 
children, and 5 had 5 children. 


Miss Gertrude Lawler, the chairman of the 
local Board, in her opening address, pointed 
out that its work was carried on by volun- 
tary workers, assisted by the municipal and 
provincial authorities, as well as by many 
generous citizens, social service workers and 
organizations, employers, guardians and 
friends. The speaker summarized the pro- 
visions of the Act, and the activities of the 
Mothers’ Allowances Board as follows:— 

“Allowances are paid (1) to a widow who 
had resident with her two or more of her own 
children under sixteen years of age, and 
who has not adequate means to provide for 
them. The widow may have $500 in cash 
and an equity in her home of not more than 
$4,000. She must have been a resident in 
Ontanic at the time of the death of the father 
of her children and for the two years im- 
mediately prior to her application for an 
allowance, and at the time of the application. 
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Also, she must be a British subject by birth, 
by naturalization, or the widow of a British 
subject; (2) To a mother who is conditioned 
as above relative to children, residence, and 
citizenship, and whose husband is an inmate 
of a hospital for the insane in Canada; (3) 
To a mother who is conditioned as above 
relative to children, resident, and citizenship, 
and whose husband, is declared by medical 
authority to be totally and permanently in- 
capacitated and eccnsequenttly incapable of 
contributing to the support of his family. 
When such husband is resident with his 
family, he is considered as a dependent child; 
(4) To a fostersmother conditioned as above 
relative to children, residence, and citizen- 
ship; (5) To a mother conditioned as above 
relative to children, residence and citizenship 
apparently deserted by her husband, of whom 
no trace has been found and who is conse- 
quently considered dead. 

“The mothers apparently ruthlessly de- 
serted by the fathers of their children form 
a class extremely pitiable. The children are 
too ycung to realize the heroic struggles that 
their mother as making to shield them from 
poverty and to keep them with her in san- 
guine expectation, the return of their father 
to his mioral and legal duties. 


“Another class of mcthers has not yet been 


assisted by any governmental regulation, and 
has appealed to be included under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act. We could easily 
provide for them if permitted to do so. The 
fathers of their children are in Ontario prisons 
for lengthy periods. The want of such 
mothers and chilidren is keen; the needy are 
worthy; the children should be with their 
mothers; the law that is punitive for the 
erring may be beneficent for the helpless and 
worthy. 

“The alliowance is paid as follows: The flat 
monthly rates of payment are—$40 for a 
mother with two dependent. children; $45 for 
such a mother with three children; $50 with 
four; $55 with five; and $60 with six or more. 
Equitable reductions are made when benefi- 
ciaries ofwn their own homes, have wage 
earners, or other assets not disqualifying. 

“The arrival of the monthly cheque would 
be. a far greater blessing if it supplied the es- 
sentials of physical life—adequate fuel, fiood, 
and clothing. In many homes, we find that 
supplementary aid is absolutely necessary, 
and is given by individuals, organizations, 
institutions—the House of Industry being the 
chief source of supplies from the City. It 
has always been deplored by our Board that 
City Relief has been found necessary for any 
beneficiaries under the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act; for, the spirit of independence that a 
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government cheque is calculated to engender, 
is minimized, if not nullified, by frequent ap- 
peals to public charity. We hope that the 
flat rates will be mcreased in the near future, 
and that eventually scientific and conse- 
quently more economic systems of budgeting 
willl replace the flat raites. 

“Tit would not be consistent or satisfactory 
to omit from our annual summary, an expres- 
sion of our expectation that the municipal 
and provincial authorities will soon see in 
their range of vision the moneyless widiow 
with one dependent son cr daughter pleading 
for materia]. assistance to prevent a humble 
little Canadian home from being disinitegrated 
by poverty—to prevent a helpless child from 


‘being taken from its mother’s arms, so that 


the mother may relinquish her hourly care 
to earn the bread of life apart from her off- 
spring. Why deny that Canadian boy or girl 
a home because there is no brother or sister? 
Commendably, Ontario is inviting strangers to 
find homes in its beautiful and bountiful area; 
but is it not a greater need, a closer duty, to 
maintain a Canadian home already intact, but 
yesterday flourishing under the protection of 
its master, and to-day faitherless, fireless, 
breadiess, because death has unexpectedly in- 
tervened? In the experience of this Board, 
the Toronto tax-payers are not unwilling to 
provide for the widow with one dependent 
child, and expect an adjustment of the policy 
that. excluded them in 1920. The following 
figures are interesting to Toronto taxpayers :— 





Mothers 
Years in Toronto |* York |Ottawa| Hamil- 
Ontario County ton 
1920-21...... 2,670 572 110 213 101 
1921-22...... 3,559 687 144 253 136 
1922-23)... 3: 3,870 (ay 150 286 163 
1923-24...... 4,058 752 182 289 172 
1924-25...... 4,185 805 205 291 185 
1925-26...... 4,412 872 223 295 196 
1926-27...... 4,720 971 247 305 196 
1907 SOR AR ern Bac DECOY ee alle tran Re al Me ER Ie ga 





“From, the above, it is evident that the 
Toronto Board handles over one-fifth of the 
applications for allowances in Ontario. 

“The amount of money expended in al- 
lowances tis also initeresting, the Province pay- 
ing one-half, Toronto the other:— 








Paid Paid 
Years in in 
Ontario Toronto 
1920-2 Aa. AA cree. hi cne teen $ 774,667 |$ 195, 932 
1921-22, Paes. Feed tite «a cee 1,382,138 304,195 
1920-035 Se Res ERE EN 5 Sve hess, 1,612,701 333, 758 
1998224 See te ihe PASO, coc. 1,715,295 349, 246 
192 4= DOM Tera ore ei dieete ciara co eens , 700, 6 379, 406 
1005-2 Gera: 5 ar nies tae. ee 1,876, 900 404, 929 
1926= Qi PR es wits Poe eo ees 2,007,087 439,823 
1927528 poe. ous tenes skp eerste 2,190, 407 500,357 
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“We testify gladly that the money is well 
spent. 

“A sertous problem that presents itself re- 
sults from the Adolescent School Attendance 
Act, which requires children to remain at 
school till they are sixteen years of age. 
Some brilliant pupils of our City Schools 
attain entrance standing at the age of ten, 
eleven or twelve, and are thus fourteen or 
even thirteen or twelve years of age at the 
end of the second year in a Collegiate In- 
stitute; when tution at the expense of the 
governmenit ceases. What are those children 
to do during their fourteenth, fifteenth and 
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sixteenth years? They are forced to obtain 
permits for work when, by aptitude and de- 
sire, day-school would be their wisest choice, 
and as their legal right, for a competitive man- 
hood or womanhood among those privileged 
to remain at school. Sometimes, distressed 
miothers do niot seem to realize the educa- 
tional rights of the children. Rarely are the 
children insensible of their loss. Better 
health, wider knowledge, deeper wisdom, and 
more lasting happiness would result if all 
Toronto children could be kept in school till 
their sixteenth year.” 


SURVEY OF CHILD WELFARE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


The findings and recommendations of the 
New Brunswick Child Welfare Survey be- 
gan in 1927, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Public Health of the Province 
and conducted under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte Whitton, executive secretary, Cana- 
dian Council on Child Welfare, have been 
published recently. The investigators recom- 
mend among other measures the appointment 
of a superintendent of Child Protection, the 
crganization of Children’s Aid Societies on a 
county basis, and action along legislative 
lines. Among the related problems for which 
action is suggested are those connected with 
the adoption of children without guardians; 
children born out of wedlock; family deser- 
tion; pocr relief; feeble-minded children; the 
juvenile offender; housing; school attendance 
and illiteracy; infant mortality; recreation; 
institutional care, and trained leadership. 

Mothers’ Allowances—In regard to mothers’ 
allowances the survey recommends as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That the establishment and development 
of child protection and family welfare work, 
on a provincial seale, are practically essential 
as a prelimimary, and to provide the personnel 
for any successful system of mothers’ allow- 
ances for the Province. 

2. That, therefore, immediate and energetic 
effort be made towards the establishment and 
development, under provincial direction, of 
child care and protection services. 

3. That, of equal importance in relation to 
the subsequent possibility of any mothers’ 
allowances system, is the energetic develop- 
ment of family welfare work in Saint John, 
Moncton and Fredericton, and in many of 
the counties in which such work could be 
satisfactorily related to child protection ser- 
vices on a county basis. 

4. That both the poor relief and settlement 
legislation of the province require careful 


analysis and amendment, preliminary to the 
inauguration of any system of mothers’ allony- 
ances. 

The investigators record as their opinion, 
however, “that, were child protection ser- 
vices established on a _ province-wide basis, 
and such provision made for local and county 
administnation that family welfare and child 
protection services could be carried on in 
co-operation, it would be quite possible, by 
the sympathetic support cf the county coun- 
cils and the commissioners and overseers of 
the poor, to provide for the assistance in 
their own homes, out of funds levied for 
‘outdoor pocr relief’? and under supervision, 
of those mothers, deemed capable of caring 
for their own children, in their own families. 
And that this adaptation of local poor relief 
funds to demonstrate the principle of mothers’ 
allowances could be made without change in 
present legislation.” 





The Government of India recently appointed 
a Royal Commission, with the Right Hon. J. 
H. Whitley as chairman, “to inquire into and 
report on the existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on the health, efficiency and 
standard of living of the workers and on the 
relations between the employers and the em- 
ployed and to make recommendations.” Among 
the commissioners are several prominent mem- 
bers of the legislature, with John Cluff, as- 
sistant general secretary of the Transport and 
Railway Workers’ Union of Great Britain, and 
Poer Power, deputy chief inspector of British 
trade boards. 
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REPORT OF AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH COMMISSION ON CHILD 
: ENDOWMENT AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


| N September, 1921, the government of the 

Commonwealth of Australia appointed a 
Royal Commission, composed of five mem- 
bers, to investigate and report on the ques- 
tion of child endowment and family allow- 


ances. The report of this commission has 


been received recently. The commissioners 
heard evidence from official representatives 
of Commonwealth and State government de- 
partments, members of professional staffs 
attached to the departments of economics and 
commerce at various universities, members 
of the medical profession connected with 
maternity and child welfare activities, repre- 
sentatives of a number of large commercial 
undertakings (including banks), also of 
organized bodies, chiefly organizations of em- 
ployers and of workers, women’s leagues and 
associations, charitable and philanthropic 
bodies, nursing societies, kindergarten unions, 
baby health centres, etc. 

The commissioners were divided in their 
opinion as to the feasibility of legislaton at 
the present time to provide for the establish- 
ment of a system of family allowances in the 
Commonwealth, the majority, composed of the 
chairman, T. S. O'Halloran and two other 
commissioners, being adverse to the proposal ; 
while the remaining two commissioners were 
in favour of legislative action by the Com- 
monwealth. 


Terms of Reference 


The Commissioners were instructed to in- 
quire into, and report upon, the following 
subjects :— , 

(1) The general question of the institution 
of a system of child endowment or family 
allowances in Australia, with particular refer- 
ence to its social and economic effects, and, 
if the institution of such a system is recom- 
mended— 

(2) The methods by which such a system 
could be established ; 

(3) The relation of such a system to wage- 
fixation, having regard to the interests of the 
wage-earner of industry generally, and of the 
community ; 

(4) The application of a system of child 
endowment or family allowances to persons 
whose wages are not regulated by law or who 
are not engaged in industry as wage earners; 

(5) The limit of income, if any, subject to 
which payments by way of child endowment 
or family allowances should be made; 

(6) The methods of financing and giving 
effect to a system of child endowment or 


family allowances, with particular reference 
to the practicability and desirability of pro- 
viding the necessary funds from _ public 
revenue, from industry, or from both sources, 
and in what proportions, and upon what 
principle; 

(7) The methods of administering such a 
syistem ; 

(8) The cost of such a system, including 
administrative expenses and reserves if 
thought necessary ; 

(9) The legal methods of giving effect to 
any system, recommended, with particular 
reference to the existing distribution of 
Commonwealth and State Powers; 

(10) Any matters of public interest which 
may arise as the result of the institution of a 
system of child endowment or family allow- 
ances. 


Majority Report 


The conclusions reached by the majority 
of the Commission, which are amplified in the 
report by an analysis of the evidence heard 
in the course of the inquiry, are contained in 
the following statement :— 

The scheme contemplated in the terms of 
reference is one in which the necessary funds 
would be provided from public revenue, or 
from industry, or from both sources. The 
assumption seems to be (and this was the 
point of view of numerous witnesses) that 
this provision of funds should be wholly an 
addition to the sums now paid as wages. 

In our opinion, such a scheme should not 
be adopted. Some of the reasons for that con- 
clusion are that:— 

(1) The claim that child endowment in this 
form is necessary on the ground that wages are 
insufficient, has not, we think, been estab- 
lished. 

(2) The additional taxation necessary to 
finance from public revenue a scheme for full 
maintenance of dependent children as claimed, 
would cause disastrous reactions. 

(3) If “industry” were directly levied upon 
to provide the funds, or an important pro- 
portion of the funds, the result would be not 
less injurious. An immediate effect would 
be an increase in the cost of living, partially 
defeating the object of the levy. Also there 
would be great danger of adding to unemploy- 
ment, and so increasing rather than diminish- 
ing the total of distress in the communty. 

(4) The basic wage contains elements of 
child endownment much more than sufficient, 
if directly applied, to provide for all existing 
dependent children. If the basic wage be not 
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reduced by the elimination. of those elements, 
and if public funds be applied to provide a 
general scheme of child endowment, the 
result, in our Opinion, would be a marked 
flush of extravagant spending and a sharp rise 
in the cost of living, shortly followed by a 
check in prosperity, by a more or less severe 
collapse in values, and by serious unem- 
ployment. 

(5) By removing from parents all financial 
responsibility for their children, parental re- 
sponsibility would be weakened, incentive to 
effort reduced, and the sense of unity of 
interest between parents lessened. 

(6) Any available public money could be 
more beneficially used than in providing child 
endowment. So far as the residual cases in 
the communty which need some assistance are 
concerned, we are satisfied that the expendi- 
ture of sums much less than those required, 
even for a small measure of child endow- 
ment would, if applied to the extension and 
perfecting of existing social services, secure 
greater benefits. 

(7) We are of opinion that essential con- 
ditions precedent to the establishment of any 
scheme of child endowment should be— 

(1) that the Commonwealth Parliament 
should have first obtained full and exclusive 
power— 

(a) to control wage fixation, and “industrial 
matters” as defined in industrial Sta- 
tutes ; 

(b) tio establish and control child endow- 
mient. 

(2) that any existing State legislation jn- 
stituting a scheme of child endowment be 
repealed. 

(3) (a condition cf another order) that the 
basic wage should be reduced by elimination 
of the provision for children which is now an 
integral part of that wage. 

(8) Unless both Child Endowment and 
wage fixation were under the exclusive con- 
trol of one tribunal new and prolific causes of 
industrial discontent anid disputes would be 
created. — 

Minority Report 


The minority report contained the follow- 
ing findings and recommendations :— 

(1) That for workers in industry some sys- 
tem of family allowances is the logical corol- 
lary of the living wage doctrine. 

(2) That on the whole the basic wage as 
determined by the Commonwealth and State 
tribunals has provided a frugal standard of 
comfort for a family of man, wife and two 
children. 

(3) That for families of wage earners where 
the children number more than two, the stan- 
dard has been generally lower than is reason- 


able, having regard to the definitions implied 
in the awards of the courts, the disparity in- 
creasing with the size of the family. 

(4) That in equity any system of alllow- 
ances to improve the standard of living for 
the larger families of waige-earners should be 
extended to similar families of those who are 
not wage-earners. 

(5) That in the case of widows with de- 
pendent children and other families without 
a male wage-earner there is urgent need both 
in the interests of these families and of the 
community for the payment of allowances. 

(6) That it is undesirable to make allow- 
ances for the families of wage-earners part 
of the system of wage fixing and that al- 
though it may be desirable for all wages to 
be fixed for the same family unit, it is not 
essential that any scheme of family allow- 
anicces should be delayed because the Com- 
monwealth government has not at present 
sole control of industrial matters. 

(7) That. the country can at present afford 
tc maugurate a moderate system of family 
allowances. 

(8) That such an expenditure of part of 
the national income would be a good invest- 
ment for the community. 

(9) That according to the evidence of the 
Federal solicitor-general (Sir Robert R. Gar- 
ron) the Commonwealth Parliament possesses 
the constitutional power to enact legislation 
providing for a system of allowances to 
families. 

(10) That the present services in respect of 
maternity and child welfare are inadequate 
and need considerable extension to ensure 
that all mothers and children who need them 
have these facilities available. 

(11) Thait in the langer cities the supply of 
rented houses is inadequate for families on 
a low income. 

We recommend :— 


1. That the Commonwealth government pay 
to widows with dependent children and also 
to other families of dependent children where » 
there is no male bread winner, allowances 
equal to those paid under the New South 
Wales Widows’ Pensions Act of 1925, ie. £1 
per week for the mother and 10s. per week 
for each dependent, child, with a similar limi- 
tation of income to that adopted in the New 
South Wales Act. 

2. That the Commonwealth government 
pay to the mother in each family where there 
are more than two children an allowance of 
£10 per annum for each dependent child ex- 
cluding the first two in each family, provided 
the total income of the family shall not there- 
by be imcreased beyond the sum of £300 per 
annum. 
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3. That this allowance be paid also for the 
first and second dependent child in families 
where the income falls below the basic wage 
to an extent which makes it necessary for 
the allowance to bring the income up to the 
basic wage. In the case of non-wage-earners 
or of those not working umder specified 
awards it is recommended that the wage level 
used as a basic wage for the purposes of the 
computation of income be the Commonwealth 
Basic Wage adjusted to the 30 towns weighted 
average, or the State basic wage, whichever 
is the lower. . 

4. That for the purposes of these allow- 
ances the definition of the age of dependency 
(taken usually as under the school leaving 
age, at present 14 years of age in all states) 
be extended so as to include all children 
attending school or other instructional courses 
unitil the age of at least 16 years. 

5. That in the computation cf wages in- 
dustrial tribunals adopt the family unit of 
man, wife and two children. 

6. That until all tribunals so adopt a simi- 
lar unit, it be assumed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in legislating to establish family 
alliowances that the wages paid at present for 
unskilled workers do provide for a family 
unit. of man, wife and two children. 

7. That, to obtain funds for family allow- 
ances, the Federal imcome tax be reviewed in 
order (a) to lower the limit of taxable in- 
come for persons without dependenits to £200, 
and (b) to grade more steeply the rate of 
tax for incomes at the highest levels. 


8. That the Federal Government establish 
a Bureau of Social and Economic Research, 
either as an independent organization or 
attached to some existing Department. 

9. That the State government extend as 
quickly as is pmacticable the provisions now 
being developed for:— 

(a) Pre-natal clinics and Infant Health 
Centres. 

(b) Maternity hospitals. 

(c) Schools for mothercraft. 

(d) Dental and medical services for school 
children (including treatment for those who 
require it) so that these services shall be 
within the reach of all. 

10. That children of pre-school age (from 
two to five) be examined once every twelve 
months by school medical and dental officers. 

11. That the Commonwealth Government 
subsidize the services above mentioned as 
recommended by the Federal Health Coun- 
cil which is representative of the States and 
the Commonwealth and has already laid the 
foundations of a joint policy in these matters. 

12. That the Federal Health Council ar- 
range for a survey of the housing of the 
people to discover the extent to which the 
health of children suffers by reason of un- 
suitable living premises and make recommen- 
dations for reform. 

3. That the Department of Education in 
each State extend as rapidly as possible the 
teaching of domestic economy for all girls 
attending primary schools. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Maintaining Interest in Safety 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
gives the following advice in regard to the 
organization and maintenance of a safety 
movement in a factory. 


To Organize a Safety Campmgn—Before 
starting a Safety Organization, ten steps are 
absolutely necessary, as follows:—1. Get the 
co-operation of the manager; 2. Secure the 
co-operation of the superintendent; 3. Engage 
the service of a safety engineer; 4. Organize 
a control safety committee; 5. Secure co- 
operation of foreman and sub-foreman; 6. 
Hold foremen’s safety meetings; 7. Appoint 
foremen’s inspection committee; 8. Hold mass 
meeting of all employees; 9. Appoint work- 
men’s safety committee; 10. Start use of 
safety bulletin boards. 

Program of Activities—The safety engineer 
at first should analyze carefully the records 
of the accidents having happened in the plant 


during the last year or the one before. After 
that, he will be in a position to devote his 
attention to the points that need immediate 
attention. The safety engineer should also 
map out a definite program of activities, 
including ventilation, sanitation, first aid, 
accident records, safeguards, inspections, com- 
mittees, etc. This program should be fixed 
from time to time by adding new ideas to 
it. This is necessary, as it affords a method 
of comparing the value of various activities, 
of judging what time the safety man can 
devote to any one idea and keep him from 
forgetting a lot of things that might other- 
wise escape his attention. Also it might be 
proper to fix in advance the regular periods 
at which the equipment, etc. should be 
inspected. 

Maintaining the Interest of the Manage- 
ment—Safety engineers who know their busi- 
ness soon take the habit of submitting weekly 
or monthly reports to the management. But 
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they must not forget that managers are busy 
men and those reports must be brief and to 
the point to be valuable. Details should be 
eliminated as much as possible and all charts 
or graphs should be easy of interpretation. 
Comparative rates of accident frequency, 
severity and costs are always interesting as 
well as reports comparing various departments 
and plants. Annual reports: are valuable to 
keep boards of directors, stockholders and 
others informed as regards the progress made 
and work performed. It is also proper that 
managers should be urged to attend mass 
meetings of employees, outings, committee 
meetings and other activities. The participa- 
tion has an excellent effect on the superin- 
tendents, foremen and workers and gives them 
first hand information about the problems to 
be solved. Moreover, seeing the great interest 
in safety displayed by the management, every- 
body is encouraged to promote the movement. 


Maintaining the Interest of the Foremen— 
Each and every foreman must understand 
that he is responsible for the safety of his 
men; the safety man is only an advisor and 
helper for the foreman. Particular stress can 
be laid on the fact that without the co-opera- 
tion of the foreman, the Safety Movement 
has no chance to succeed. 


Maintaining the Interest of the Workmen. 
—Methods tending to interest workers to the 
safety movement are much varied as experi- 
ence shows that from 60 to 80 per cent of 
all accidents are due to causes that are within 
the control of the men themselves, and could 
have been avoided if the victims had 
followed the most elementary rules of the 
Safety Work. It is absolutely necessary that 
the accident prevention program must be 
connected to the new men at the start in 
order to secure their whole-hearted  co- 
operation. Another good method for main- 
taining the interest of the workmen in 
accident prevention is to place neat and 
attractive bulletin boards properly illuminated 
where everybody can have a look at them. 
It is well to see that posters be supplemented 
by the use of circular letters, photographs, 
cartoons, graphics, charts, etc. etc. Care must 
be used in preparing material that can be 
easily understood by the men. Committee 
and mass meetings play an important part 
in maintaining the interest of the men as 
well as picnics, evening entertainments and 
suggestion systems. 

Variety is absolutely essential for maintain- 
ing interest in safety, the program can be 
modified at will and adapted to the needs of 
any industrial plant. 


Accidents to Longshoremen at Vancouver 


A delegation representing the Vancouver 
Trades and Labour Council interviewed the 
Harbour Commisioners on June 25, recom- 
mending that a safety first campaign along 
the water front be undertaken. Figures were 
produced which proved, according to the 
delegation, that a longshoreman engaged at 
Vancouver docks has in a 12 months’ period 
two chances out of seven of escaping serious 
injury. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
records for 1928 showed, it stated, payment 
of $11,498 to injured longshoremen or their 
dependents. Of the accidents recorded, 32 
resulted in partial disability and five in death. 
There were 528 longshoremen temporarily 
disabled. The labour men pointed out that 
Montreal and Saint John now have safety 
inspectors whose duty it is to carry on educa- 
tional work among the men in the cause of 
safety first and to enforce preventive 
measures in the way of guards for hatchways, 
screens and other devices for protecting men 
from gears and machinery in operation. 

It was stated at the offices of the Harbour 
Commissioners that the suggestions of the 
labour delegation would be thoroughly con- 
sidered. 


Safety on Building Construction 


Relative to the newer methods of building 
construction increasing hazards and_ conse- 
quently higher compensation costs, demand- 
ing greater precautions along these lines, Mr. 
V. A. Sinclair, Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario, recently 
speaking on the subject—“ Industry Needs 
Safety Work,” said that: Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the employers had 
reserved to themselves the carrying on of 
Safety work and the responsibility for it 
rested upon them and not upon the Board, 
who simply levied the funds required for that 
purpose, and that public attention was being 
attracted to the lack of any safety appliances 
or safety practices in connection with the con- 
struction of large buildings which was being 
carried on by a number of different empioyers 
whose workmen were all working at the same 
time, those higher up having no regard for 
those trades working below them, and tha‘ 
articles had been written to the press and 
the matter brought to the attention of the 
proper Department of the Government, and 
also representations had been made by labour 
organizations whose members went on strike 
rather than work under such conditions.” And 
the Chairman warned the employers-—“ if 
more regard was not paid to Safety work un- 
der these conditions that outside authority 
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would have to intervene to protect the work- 
men. The Board had substantially advanced 
rates of assessment in certain classes affected 
to cover additional accident cost but employ- 
ers would have to take their responsibility 
and see that the safety of the workmen was 
reasonably assured.” 


Silicosis Among Rock Drillers, ete. 


The results of a study made by Adelaide 
Ross Smith, M.D., of 208 rock drillers, blast- 
ers, and excavators in New York City for the 
purpose of determining the incidence of sili- 
cosis among them were published in the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, February, 1929. 
Silicosis was found to be present in 118, or 57 
per cent of the men examined. ‘Twenty- 
three per cent of the men examined showed 
radiographic evidence of ante-primary sili- 
cosis; 19 per cent of first stage silicosis; 7 per 
cent of second stage silicosis and 8 per cent 
of third stage silicosis. 


Blasters, rock drillers, and excavators were 
affected by the disease in frequency and in 
severity in the order named. Second and third 
stage silicosis occurred four times as fre- 
quently among those who had done under- 
ground work, as among those who had done 
only open excavating. 


Face masks of various kinds have in the 
past been recommended and given some trials, 
but they have been found unsatisfactory by 
the men for the type of work in which rock 
drillers and blasters are engaged. Other mea- 
sures which have been recommended, some 
of which are being tried out, include (a) the 
prohibition by law of all dry drilling, making 
it compulsory for employers to discard the 
present dry jack hammer and supply the rock 
drillers with jack hammers having water sup- 
ply attachment; (b) installation of dust and 
sludge collectors or attachments to drilling 
machines; (c) adequate ventilation in tunnel 
work; and (d) proper spacing of drillers so 
as to reduce the dust concentration in given 
areas. 


The substitution of wet drilling for dry drill- 
ing will not, it is thought, suffice to eliminate 
entirely the hazard of silicosis, although it has 
been considered sufficiently important by 
authorities in other parts of the world to have 
been made compulsory. There is also some 
questions as to the practicability of the wet 
drill in open cuts and excavations in times of 
freezing temperature. Dust collectors of 
various types have also been recommended 
and tried out, but such contrivances for trap- 
ping dust at the source have yet to prove 
their practicability under working conditions. 
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The following recommendations are made 
by the investigator:—1l. Rock drilling, blast- 
ing, and excavating in New York City consti- 
tute a serious hazard to the health of the 
workers, owing to the constant exposure to 
silica dust, resulting in silicosis and tuber- 
culosis. Remedial measures are urgently 
needed; (2). Efforts must be made immedi- 
ately to improve markedly by controlling the 
dust concentration, the conditions under which 
the men employed in these occupations are 
compelled to work; (3). Compensation should 
be granted by law for disability due to sili- 
cosis. 

The Ship’s Medicine Chest and First Aid 
at Sea 


The medical handbook for merchant seamen, 
first issued by the United States Public Health 
Service in 1881, has been amplified and re- 
printed, dedicated to the American merchant 
seamen, “at whose behest the marine hospitals 
were first established in the year 1798, and 
whose history as a patient of the Public 
Health Service is a record of the progress of 
medicine and sanitation in the United States.” 
The book will be even more useful than here- 
tofore because recently ship’s officers, as a 
condition to obtaining their licenses, have 
been required to know medical first-aid prin- 
ciples. The growing custom of ships at sea to 
radio for medical advice from marine hospitals 
and other relief stations of the Public Health 
Service has also made it necessary to stand- 
ardize medical equipment. This matter is 
covered in the handbook, together with valu- 
able advice useful in such emergencies as 
poisoning, bleeding, suffocation, fractures, dis- 
locations, burns, electric shock, fits, wounds, 
etc. 





The report on municipal statistics of the 


‘Province of Quebec for the year 1927, pre- 


pared by the Secretary’s Department of the 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics, estimates the 
population of the province as being 2,888,677. 
Of this number 1,214,511 persons are in rural 
and 1,674,166 in urban municipalities, or 16 
per cent more in towns and cities than in 
the country districts. The population of vil- 
lages, whether incorporated or not, is in- 
cluded with that of the rural municipalities. 
The number of farmers is given as 146,368. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF DISTRICT 26, UNITED MINE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


HE annual convention of District 2h, 
United Mine Workers of America, was 
held in New Glasgow, June 17-26, 1929. This 
convention was the largest ever held in the 
District, being attended by 131 delegates 
representing the twenty-six local unions. 
President D. W. Morrison, of Glace Bay, in 
his report, gave an outline of the work of 
organization in the District during the past 
year. This was followed by the reports of 
vice-president Muise and secretary W. P. 
Delaney. The latter report covered the finan- 
cial affairs of the organization. 
Approximately 150 resolutions, relative to 
workmen’s compensation, old age pensions. 
‘policy and dual organizations, were con- 
sidered. One of the resolutions on compensa- 
tion asked that a weekly rate of $12 be estab- 
lished regardless of the salary received. With 
reference to old age pensions, the convention 
affirmed the stand of previous conventions, 
adopting the principle of pensions whether 
paid by the Federal or Provincial Govern- 
ment, or by both. The consensus of opinion 
of the delegates was that the Province of 


Social Cost 


The social cost of iilness in the United 
States is analysed in an article by Mr. Niles 
Carpenter, assistant director of study (Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care), Wash- 
ington, published in the June issue of the 
American Labour Legislation Review. The 
social cost of illness is classified into two div- 
isjons: (a) losses in earning power and general 
social and economic effectiveness attendant 
upon illness; (b) actual expenditure made by 
elther the individual or the community for 
the prevention and cure of illness. The an- 
nual total in the first category of costs for 
the United States is estimated at about $13,- 
245,000,000, of which $12,090,000,000 is for loss 
of future net earnings on account of premature 
death due to illness. 


In the second class, the estimated annual 
cost is placed at approximately $2,485,000,000, 
comprising such items as expenditures for 
physicians. medicine, dispensaries, hospitals, 
nursing and dental care. Included also is an 
item for $120,000,000 per year for quack and 
fraudulent medical care, and treatment by un- 
qualified and unlicensed practitioners. 

The five year program of research in medi- 
cal economics and socislogy to be conducted 
by the Committee on the Cost of Medical 


Nova Scotia should fall in line with the other 
provinces that have adopted the Federal Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

A large number of resolutions embodying 
recommendations concerning policy and wage 
scales were presented. One of the most im- 
portant matters decided at the convention 
was the policy that will govern coming wage . 
negotiations. This calls for a twenty per cent 
increase on all datal rates, or a ten per cent 
increase on all contract rates in effect at the 
present time, and for the same differential 
that existed in 1919-1920 between rates paid 
under the Canadian Railway Board award and 
rates paid in the railway shops of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation. In regard to dual 
organizations, the convention went on record 
as being opposed to seating delegates from the 
Mine Workers Union of Canada, who sought 
recognition as fraternal delegates. The con- 
vention also went on record as being opposed 
to holding a referendum vote to ascertain if 
the members wished to stay with the United 
Mine Workers of America or become mem- 
bers of a strictly Canadian organization. 


of Illness 


Care, is expected by Mr. Carpenter to contri- 
bute to the data relating to actual expenditures 
by the individual and community for the pre- 
vention and cure of illness. At the end of the 
five year period it is expacted that the com- 
mittee will make a report embodying a sum- 
mary of investigations and recommendations 
looking toward increased effectiveness in the 
administration of medical and allied services. 
This enquiry will cover three fields as follows: 
(1) the incidence of disease and disability re- 
quiring medical services and existing facilities 
for dealing with them; (2) cost ito the patient 
of medical services and the return accruing 
to physicians and other agencies furmishing 
such services; (3) specially organized facilities 
for medical care now serving particular groups 
of the population. 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
Quebec is investigating the men’s and women’s 
clothing factories in the province with a view 
to the fixing of minimum wage rates. The 
Board points cut that the existing rates effect- 
ive in Montreal and District apply to fac- 
tories within a radius of ten miiles, and that 
distances by road or rail must not be con- 
sidered in determining their location. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twelfth Session of the International 

Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, from May 30 to June 21, 1929. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and 
are, briefly, to promote the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

Eleven previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 
follows: Washington, D.C., 1919, (LasBour 
GazettE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920; (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1920); Ge- 
neva, 1921 (Lasour GazertTse, January, 1922) ; 
Geneva, 1922 (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1922); Geneva, 1923 (Lasour Gazettr, De- 
cember, 1923); Geneva, 1924 (Lanocur Ga- 
zeTTE, August 1924); Geneva, 1925 (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1925);. Geneva, 1926 (8th and 
9th Sessions) (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1926) ; 
Geneva, 1927 (Lasour GazertTse, July, 1927); 
and Geneva, 1928 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1928). 

It will be observed that only one session of 
the Conference had been held annually until 
1926, when the Eighth Session was followed 
immediately by the Ninth. This year again 
a second session will be held in October, which 
will be devoted entirely to matters affecting 
seamen. The Treaty of Peace requires that 
“the meetings of the general conference of 
representatives of the members shall be held 
from time to time as occasion may require, 
and at least once in every year.” 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 


Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International 
Labaur Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances to do so within one year, then at 
the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conferénce, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Twelfth Session of the 
Conference comprised four items as follows: 
(1) Prevention of Industrial Accidents (Final 
Discussion); (2) Protection against Accidents 
of Workers engaged in Loading or Unloading 
Ships (Final Discussion); (3) Forced La- 
bour (First Discussion); and (4) Hours of 
Work of Salaries Employees (First Discus- 
sion). The third and fourth subjects on the 
agenda were presented for general considera- 
tion with a view to the formulation of ques- 
tionnaires for submission to the various mem- 
ber states of the International Organization 
and the proposals on these items to be dealt 
with at the 1930 session of the Conference. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Twelfth Conference 
may be summarized as follows:— 


Industrial Accidents—By 100 votes to 12 
the Conference adopted a Recommendation 
embodying principles and rules for the pre- 
vention of accidents in industrial establish- 
ments and in agriculture. 

By 98 votes to 24 the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention concerning the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels. 

By 87 votes to 28 the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation concerning responsibility 
for the protection of power-driven machinery. 

By a unanimous vote the Conference 
adopted a Resolution concerning uniformity 
in the compilation of industrial accident sta- 
tistics. 

Protection of Dockers—By 84 votes to 22 
the Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
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containing detailed provisions for the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed 
in loading or unloading vessels. 

By 101 votes to 0 the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation in favour of reciprocity 
agreements for the recognition of inspection 
certificates. 

By 88 votes to 1 (vote given in mistake for 
abstention) the Conference adopted a Re- 
commendation in favour of consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations in the 
drafting of regulations under the Convention. 

By a unanimous vote the Conference 
adopted a Resolution in favour of the ap- 
pointment of an international technical Com- 
mittee to draft model regulations for the 
guidance of Governments in applying the 
Convention. 


Forced Labour—By 101 votes to 15 the 
Conference decided to place the question of 
forced labour on the agenda of next year’s 
Conference, for the second stage of the 
double-discussion procedure. 

By 83 votes to 17 the Conference adopted 
a Questionnaire tending to the adoption next 
year of a Draft Convention for the abolition 
of forced labour or, alternatively, for its lmi- 
tation and regulation; and by a unanimous 
vote it added questions tending to the adop- 
tion of a Recommendation on certain eco- 
nomic aspects of forced labour. 

By 64 votes to 21 the Conference adopted a 
Resolution in favour of an enquiry into long- 
term contract labour, with a view to its 
consideration at a future Conference. 


Hours of Work of Salaried Employees.— 
By 103 votes to 17 the Conference decided to 
place the question of the hours of work of 
salaried employees on the agenda of next 
year’s Conference for the second stage of the 
double-discussion procedure. 

By 92 votes to 15 the Conference adopted 
a Questionnaire tending to the adoption next 
year of a Draft Convention or, alternatively a 
Recommendation, for the international regu- 
lation of the hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees 


Application of Conventions—By a unani- 
mous vote the Conference adopted the find- 
ings of a Committee which had examined 240 
annual reports furnished by Governments on 
the measures taken to carry out Conventions 
ratified by them, in order to ascertain the 
degree of concordance between national legis- 
lation and the provisions of the Conventions. 

Procedure and Standing Orders—Unani- 
mously or by large majorities the Conference 
adopted amendments to its Standing Orders 
relating to revision of Conventions, the 
double-discussion procedure, ete. 
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As regards revision of Conventions, the 
amendments empower the Governing Body to 
specify (and thereby limit) the points in 
respect of which the Conference may be 
called on to revise a Convention. 


As regards the double-discussion procedure, 
the amendments provide that henceforth the 
Conference will not itself draft a Question- 
naire, but will indicate the points on which 
Governments should be consulted and leave 
the actual drafting of the Questionnaire to 
the Office, under the supervision of the Goy- 
erning Body. 

By a umanimous vote the Conference 
adopted a Resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to consider what method can be 
adopted to lay down a procedure for draft 
resolutions submitted by individual delegates 
to the Conference. 


Unemployment.—By a unanimous vote the 
Conference adopted a Resolution setting out 
various aspects of the unemployment problem 
with regard to which the Office should pur- 
sue its investigations, including the best means 
of bringing about the adoption of measures 
for the reduction of unemployment among 
miners. 

By 101 votes to 4 the Conference added to 
the Resolution a paragraph inviting the 
Governing Body of the Office to consider the 
desirability of placing the question of un- 
employment among miners on the agenda 
of a future Conference, preferably next year’s 
Conference. 


Other Resolutions—Unanimously or by 
large majorities the Conference adopted Reso- 
lutions submitted by individual delegates in 
favour of the consideration by the Governing 
Body of the following questions for possible 
discussion at future Sessions of the Confer- 
ence: 


(1) The organization of work in sheet-glass 
factories on a shift basis which would ensure 
to the workers a regular weekly rest; 

(2) Insurance against old age, invalidity and 
death, and the rights of foreign workers in 
connection therewith; 


(3) The underground work of women and 
young persons; 


(4) Equality of treatment between national 
and coloured foreign workers. 


A Resolution was adopted unanimously, ex- 
pressing the hope that the expansion of the 
activities of the International Labour Organi- 
zation will not be hampered by a policy of 
restrictive economy in connection with its 
budget, but that Governments will freely place 
at its disposal the funds needed for the pro- 
gressive development of its work. 
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A Resolution was adopted unanimously, 
calling for a report on the organizations of 
white and non-white workers in countries 
where non-white workers are in the majority, 
as a basis for judging to what extent such 
workers obtain representation in the Confer- 
ence. 

A Resolution was adopted unanimously, re- 
questing the Governing Body to report to an 
early Session of the Conference on the ob- 
servance by States of their obligation under 
Article 405 of the Peace Treaty to bring Con- 
ventions and Recommendations before the 
competent authorities within a prescribed 
time limit. 

A Resolution was adopted unanimously, re- 
questing the Governing Body to enquire into 
the operation of the Washington Recommen- 
dation concerning the recruiting of bodies of 
workers for employment abroad, and to re- 
port to next year’s Conference. 

A Resolution was adopted unanimously, to 
the effect that, in the event of a revision of 
the Hours Convention, particular attention 
should be drawn to the higher maxima fixed 
for “special” countries, such as India and 
Japan. 

A Resolution proposed by the Chinese 
‘Government Delegate, calling attention to 
the problem of the application of labour legis- 
lation to foreign settlements under extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and requesting the 
Governing Body to take such steps as are 
within its competence to deal with it, failed 
to obtain a quorum owing to abstentions 
from voting: 53 votes were cast for it, and 
none against. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of the 
general discussion which took place on the 
annual Report of the Director. This dis- 
cussion occupied the greater part of seven 
sittings, and constituted a useful exchange of 
views in which some sixty speakers, represent- 
ing Governments, employers or workers in 
more than thirty countries and employing 
eight languages, took part. 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
fifty sent delegates to the Twelfth Session, 
this being the highest percentage of attend- 
ance yet recorded. On only four previous 
occasions—at the Fifth Session in 1923, the 
Seventh in 1925, the Tenth in 1927 and the 
Eleventh in 1928—has the number of states 
represented exceeded forty. Further, the 
number of countries sending “complete” dele- 
gations, i.e., delegations comprising  repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers as well 
as of governments, was larger (thirty-eight) 
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countries represented follows :— 
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A list of the 


Albania Italy 
Australia Japan 
Austria ~ Latvia 
Belgium Liberia 
Bolivia Lithuania 
Brazil Luxemburg 
Bulgaria Netherlands 
British Empire Nicaragua 
Canada Norway 
Chile Panama 
China Paraguay 
Colombia Peru 

Cuba Poland 
Czechoslovakia Portugal 
Denmark Roumania 
Dominican Republic Salvador 
Estonia Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Finland Kingdom 
France Siam 
Germany South Africa 
Greece Spain 
Haiti Switzerland 
Honduras Sweden 
Hungary Uruguay 
India Venezuela 


Trish Free State 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 

Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Geneva, Switzerland; and Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Smith, Vancouver, B.C. 

Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates——Mr, Byron Baker, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
George Gilbert, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mr. 
Gerard Tremblay, Montreal, P.Q. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
President, Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. 
_Mr. Geo. E. Carpenter, Secretary, Prairie 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man. 

Workers’ Delegate —Mr. P. M. Draper, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 
Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of 
the Conference :— 

President —Dr. Heinrich Brauns, late Min- 
ister of Labour of Germany, whose election 
was proposed by Mr. Justin Godart, Govern- 
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ment delegate of France and a former Min- 
ister of Labour of that country, seconded by 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne, Government Dele- 
gate for the British Empire, and supported by 
Mr. Oersted, Employers’ delegate of Denmark 
and by Mr. Mertens, Workers’ delegate of 
Belgium. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. H. E. Charles Duz- 
mans, Government delegate for Latvia; Mr. 
Georges Tchourtchine, Employers’ delegate 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes; and Mr. Arvid Thorberg, Workers’ 
delegate of Sweden. 

Secretary-General_—Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Deputy Secretary-General—-Mr. Harold B. 


Butler, Deputy-Director of the International 
Labour Office. 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 

Selection Committee —Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group, 6 from 
the Employers’ group and 6 from the Workers’ 
group. 

Standing Orders Committee —Thirty-six 
members: 12 from each group. 

Committee on Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles—Thirty members: 10 from each 
group. 

Committee on Prevention of Industrial Ac- 
cidents Sixty-eight members: 34 from the 
Government group, 17 from the Employers’ 
group and 17 from the workers’ group. 

Committee on Protection against Accidents 
of Workers engaged in Loading or Unloading 
Ships —Thirty-seven members: 13 from the 
Government group, 12 from the Employers’ 
group and 12 from the Workers’ group. 

Committee on Forced Labour. —Thirty-six 
members: 12 from the Government group, 12 
from the Employers’ group and 12 from the 
Workers’ group. 

Committee on Hours of Work of Salaried 
Employees—Seventy-eight members: 26 from 
the Government group, 26 from the Em- 
ployers’ group and 26 from the Workers’ 
group. 

Committee on Unemployment —Thirty-six 
members: 12 from the Government group; 12 
from the Employers’ group and 12 from the 
Workers’ group. 


Address of Chairman of Governing Body 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine (Government delegate, 
France) as Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, presided 


at the opening of the Conference. He re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the progress of 
ratifications of the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour body and pointed out that 
the total number of ratifications to date was 
351. The Republic of Cuba, by ratifying 16 
conventions, had joined the states which had 
registered the largest number of ratifications. 
On the other hand, out of the 55 member 
states of the International Labour body, 
there were still 24 which had not ratified any 
convention. While in most of these latter 
states, industry was in its infancy, it should 
be emphasized that the international agree- 
ments proposed in these conventions was of 
great importance to them. 


Address of President 


Dr. Brauns, President. of the Conference, in 
taking the chair, recognized the honour con- 
ferred on him, which he regarded as a tribute 
to the social policy of his country. Germany, 
he said, possessed traditions of long standing 
in the sphere of social policy, and had al- 
ways regarded it as a sacred duty to collabor- 
ate to the utmost of its ability to the solution 
of the great social problems of the day. 

Recalling the fact that the International 
Labour Organization had now completed the 
first decade of its existence, Dr. Brauns pro- 
ceeded to survey the work of this body and 
to trace the development which had occurred. 
In all the states members of the organization, 
the sphere of action of social policy was con- 
stantly being extended. It was only necessary 
to study the abundant information contained 
in the director’s annual report to see what a 
surprisingly large number of its tasks had 
become common to the various nations and 
how many urgently required, or were ripe 
for international settlement. The protective 
action of the state was no longer directed 
exclusively or even mainly towards the sick, 
disabled or aged who were unable to work, 
but concerned itself increasingly with those 
who were able to work. In this connection 
he alluded especially to social insurance and 
systematic employment policies. 


Attempts were also being made to improve 
the civic status of workers. The most im- 
portant development, he said, was not so 
much that the function of labour law had 
become clearer to us than it was before the 
war, but that we have made progress in a 
new way of fulfilling that function through 
the collective regulation of labour. It has 
been realized that the individual labour con- 
tract, which, according to the law of all coun- 
tries, forms the basis of the relation between 
employer and employed, is not an adequate 
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basis. This is partly because there is so much 
difference between the power of the head of 
a great undertaking and the individual worker 
or employee that a freely concluded agree- 
ment between the parties, in spite of the 
nominal equality of their rights, cannot be 
anything less than the dictatorship of the 
stronger. om 

“A still more important consideration, how- 
ever, 1s that in modern undertakings, where 
there is division of labour, and where the 
work depends on machinery, or is a continu- 
ous series of processes, it is essential] that con- 
ditions of labour should be. uniform. If con- 
ditions of labour are really to be settled by 
way of agreement, a collective expression of 
the will of the workers is therefore necessary. 
This is a part of the basis of the idea of works 
councils, which has made considerable pro- 
gress In Europe.” 

Dr. Brauns emphasized the fact that the 
trade unions are now recognized by the Con- 
stitution and labour law of many countries, 
and have been made an integral part of the 
machinery for settling conditions of labour. 
Another innovation of the last decade was the 
conception that the collective will of an asso- 
ciation should take precedence over the indi- 
vidual will of its members in settling the eco- 
nomic conditions of the individual. Moreover, 
the modern State did not merely recognize 
collective agreements; it helped them to come 
into existence, sometimes by a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The prevention of indus- 
trial disputes was an important problem of 
social policy, and a comparison of the experi- 
ence obtained by different attempts and 
methods in the various States Members would 
be of special value. 


Industry and Government—On the other 
hand, these changes involved a responsibility 
on the part of the employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations to collaborate in the work of the 
Government. “Just as the State puts its poli- 
tical machinery at the service of the organized 
parties to the labour contract, so also it gives 
employers’ and workers’ organizations a part 
to play in its own political functions. The 
collective regulation of labour conditions thus 
becomes a factor in self-government, and a 
specially important factor, because it is more 
suitable than anything else to provide a means 
of civic education. Here also we are faced 
with problems which will need a great deal of 
thought, but which we cannot fail to take into 
account. It is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized in scientific circles that labour law is 
primarily a matter of constitutional law. There 
are unmistakable signs that an industrial 
constitution is coming into being. 
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“At the same time, however, these legisla- 
tive measures show a clear tendency towards 
giving the staff of the undertaking a certain 
share in its management and in the organi- 
zation of production. Although these attempts 
are somewhat timid, and have in most cases 
not had very much practical effect, they 
nevertheless represent an initial step towards 
the creation of a sound industrial democracy, 
which is one of the problems of the future.” 


Rationalization—That problem, the speaker 
proceeded, was becoming specially urgent ow- 
ing to the fact that the after-effects of the war 
must be expected for some time to come to 
depress the situation of the masses. “Indus- 
try has endeavoured to increase its efficiency 
by means of rationalization. The workers 
have not in all cases received their fair share 
of the results of such endeavours, either in the 
form of a general rise of wages or in that of an 
equivalent fall of prices. On the other hand. 
rationalization has had three very unfavour- 
able results for the workers. It has increased 
unemployment, especially among the older em- 
ployees. In many cases it has indeed, made 
the position of the older manual workers 
almost desperate. It has speeded up the pace 
of the work, and has generally increased the 
effort required of the worker at the same time 
as the output of the undertaking. Above all, it 
has made working processes more mechanical, 
so that the individual worker feels himself, 
even more than before, as a mere cog in the 
machine, which has no will of its own, but is 
set in motion from without. The worker 
performs his own small part of the process, 
which seems meaningless to him, and this 
prevents him from taking any pleasure in his 
work, 

“This,” Dr. Brauns declared, “is the most 
dangerous spiritual problem of our day. I can- 
not venture to assume that in the present state 
of technical progress it would be possible to 
reverse the whole trend of industry towards 
large-scale mechanized production. Little can 
be done in industries of this character to re- 
move the unfavourable effects which I have 
mentioned. A twofold compensation must 
therefore be found. In the first place the work- 
er, as a member of the staff of the under- 
taking, must have his due share of influence 
over the undertaking, so that he may to some 
extent feel that it belongs to him, and that he 
is partly responsible for it. The attempts 
which have been made to give the workers a 
share in profits are not merely important from 
the economic point of view.” 


Hours of Work—*“ In the second place, hours 
of work must be so regulated as to leave the 
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worker time, strength, and inclination to play 
his proper part as father of a family, as citizen, 
and as a civilized human being. 

“This is the underlying cause of the mlove- 
ment towards the general adoption of the eight- 
hour day, the principle of which was recog- 
nized ten years ago by the Washington Confer- 
ence, and which, in spite of economic difficul- 
ties, is bound in the long run to be estab- 
lished. The movement should not be regarded 
as an attempt to prevent men from working 
more than eight hours per day—that would 
be a regrettable misunderstanding. What is 
desired is to limit the utilization of the labour 
of others so that those persons who work in 
the service of others may also be able to live 
and work for themselves, their families, and 
their nation. 

“Tf the reduced working day is not only to 
produce a beneficial effect. by promoting health 
and Joy in life, but is also to produce lasting 
results from the economic point of view, it is 
necessary to supplement it. The great mass 
of workers—more than a hundred million—who 
will be free after their eight hours’ work for 
their employer, must be given an opportunity 
of exercising their activity in a way which will 
be useful, and at the same time satisfying 
and refreshing to themselves. The best oppor- 
tunity is provided by the worker’s own home, 
especially if there’is a little plot of land or 
garden attached to it.” 


International Agreement Required—Dr. 
Brauns concluded by saying: “The more we 
concentrate on matters in which the ground 
has been prepared by national legislation, and 
which are ripe for international] settlement, 
the greater will be the success of our Confer- 
ences. In the first ten years of the existence 
of the International Labour Organization, we 
have thus made progress in a number of dif- 
ferent spheres, among which I need only men- 
tion the protection of motherhood, the con- 
ditions of work of women and children, insur- 
ance against accident and sickness, minimum 
wage fixing machinery in home working trades, 
and seamen’s articles of agreement. No 
body is better fitted than the International 
Labour Organization to promote good will be- 
tween nations, which is the foundation of all 
efforts to promote peace, since in that Or- 
ganization representatives of employers and 
workers collaborate on an equal footing with 
Government representatives. Let us continue 
in the future, as in the past, to work together 
in harmony, so -that the Twelfth Session of 
the International Labour Conference and the 
second decade of the existence of the Inter- 
national Labour Office may continue to fur- 
ther social progress.” ; 


Questions Referred to Committees 


Two of the questions on the Conference 
agenda, namely prevention of accidents and 
the loading and unloading of ships, were re- 
ferred to committees for examination and re- 
port, without discussion in Conference. On 
the other two items of the agenda, namely 
forced labour and hours of work of salaried 
employees, the Conference held brief prelim- 
inary debates before sending them to commit- 
tees for detailed examination. 


Report of Credentials Committee 


The report of the Credentials Committee 
showed that delegations were present from 
fifty member states of the International 
Labour Organization, and that complete dele- 
gations, representative of employers and 
workers, as well as Government delegations, 
were in attendance from _ thirty-six states. 
There were thus fourteen delegations which 
did not represent all the interests involved. 
It was urged that member states should send 
complete delegations in future. 

Objections had been received to the creden- 
tials of three delegates: the Chinese Workers’ 
delegate, the Estonian Employers’ delegate, 
the Italian Workers’ delegate. 

The Committee considered these objections. 
and decided that the protests were not well 
founded. The reports of the Credentials Com- 
mittee in these matters were confirmed by 
the conference. 


Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director was 
under discussion in the Conference at succes- 
sive sittings from June 7 to June 13. Fifty- 
seven speakers in all participated in these de- 
bates, during which discussions the work of 
the International Labour Organization was 
subjected to critical examination in various re- 
spects. The discussion in question centered 
around the Annual Report of the Director of 
the International Labour Office, a summary 
of which appears elsewhere in the present 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte. 

Among the suggestions and criticisms which 
were made in this debate were the following: 
that the publication should be hastened of cer- 
tain reports including those on social charges, 
the Asiatic enquiry, etc.; that reports of the 
International Labour Office should be trans- 
lated into Portuguese and Dutch; that corre- 
spondence of the International Labour Office 
should be appointed at additional points; that 
the International Labour Office should carry 
out enquiries concerning co-operation, ra- 
tionalization and working-class dietetics, the 
virtues or dangers of collaboration instituted 
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between certain northern European countries, 
high wages and their application to Europe, 
the necessity for effective control over labour 
conditions in the concessions and leased terri- 
tories in China, the absence of Argentina from 
the Councils of the International Labour 
Body, relations with Russia and the United 
States, the progress made in the ratification of 
conventions. 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, replied at length on 
June 14 to the discussion to the points which 
had been raised in the lengthy debate on his 
Annual Report. 


Britain and the Eight-hour Day Convention 


Announcement was made by the British 
Government delegate during the course of the 
discussion of the Director’s report, that the 
new British Government proposed to take the 
necessary steps to ensure at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the ratification of the eight-hour 
convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference. It was added that in introducing the 
legislation in the British Parliament, it was 
necessary that the Government should take 
account both of the Convention itself and the 
agreement which was reached on this subject 
at a conference in London three years ago. 
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Report on Unemployment 


A report prepared by the International 
Labour Office on the subject of unemploy- 
ment was considered by a committee of the 
Conference, and was afterwards discussed in the 
Conference itself. There was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that the report was a very 
valuable document, and that the investigation 
made by the International Labour Office into 
this subject should be continued. A  differ- 
ence of opinion was shown between groups in 
the Committee as to whether the enquiry 
should be confined to one or two special in- 
dustries, or should range over the field of em- 
ployment in general. There was a desire also 
on the part of some members to limit the ac- 
tivities of the Office to the social aspects of 
unemployment rather than its economic 
effects. 

It was agreed- by the Committee to lay 
special stress on the coal mining industry, but 
to invite the Office to pursue investigations 
into other industries as well. The text of a 
resolution adopted by the Conference on the 
subject of unemployment is given on page 
(12s 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS 


Whereas the protection of the workers against 
injury arising out of their employment is in- 
stanced by the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles and to the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace as one of 
the improvements in industrial conditions which 
are urgently required; 

Whereas industrial accidents not only cause 
suffering and distress among the workers and 
their families, but also represent an important 
material loss te society in general; 

Whereas the International Labour Conference 
in 1523 adopted a Recommendation concerning 
the general principles for the organization of 
systems of inspection, in which it is laid down 
inter alia that inspection, in order to become 
progressively more effective “should be increas- 
ingly directed towards securing the adoption of 
the most suitable safety methods for preventing 
accidents and dieases with a view to rendering 
work less dangerous, more healthy, and even 
less exhausting, by the intelligent understanding, 
education and co-operation of all concerned.” 

Whereas it is desirable that these measures 
and methods which experience in the various 
countries has shown to be most effective in 
enabling the number of accidents to be reduced 
and their gravity mitigated should be put on 
record for the mutual advantage of the mem- 
bers; 

Whereas a Resolution was adopted at the 
1928 Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in which the Conference declared its 
opinion that the time had come to attempt to 
reach a higher standard of safety by the de- 
velopment of new methods and that the greatest 
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advance could be made on the lines of the Safety 
First Movement, although it could not supersede 
the action of the State in prescribing and en- 
forcing regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents; 

Considering that it is of the highest import- 
ance that all persons or bodies, including em- 
ployers, workers, employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, Governments and the general public, 
should use their best endeavours and every 
means in their power to help to prevent indus- 
trial accidents. 

The General Conference recommends that each 
member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should take the following principles and 
rules into consideration for the prevention of 
accidents in industrial establishments. The fol- 
lowing are considered as such: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth; 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufac- 
tured, altered, cleaned, repaired, ornamented, fin- 
ished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, 
or in which materials are transformed; in- 
cluding shipbuilding and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or 
motive power of any kind; 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, 
repair, alteration or demolition of any building, 
railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, 
inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, 
sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gaswork, 
waterwork, or other work of construction, as 
well as the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such work or structure; 
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(d) Transport of passengers or goods by 
road, rail, sea or inland waterway, including 
the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves 
or warehouses, but excluding transport by hand. 

The Conference, considering further that 
the prevention of accidents is just as necessary 
in agricultural as in industrial establishments, 
recommends that each member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization should consider 
how far it is possible to apply the Recommenda- 
tions to the prevention of accidents in the agri- 
cultural industry. 

I. (1) Whereas the foundations of the study 
of accident prevention are: 

(a) Enquiry into the causes and 

stances of accidents; foe 

(b) The study, by means of statistics of 

accidents in the various industries as a 
whole, of the special dangers which exist 
in the several industries, the “laws” 
determining the incidence of accidents 
and, by comparison over a series of years, 
the effect of measures taken to avoid 
them. 

The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should take the necessary steps, _by means 
of legislative or administrative action, effec- 
tively to ensure the collection and - utilization 
of the above information. 

The Conference also recommends that method- 
ical investigation should be carried out in each 
country ‘by puiblic services, assisted, where it 
appears desirable, by institutions or committees 
set up by individual branches of industry. 

(2) As experience and research have shown 
that the incidence and gravity of accidents do 
not depend merely upon the dangers inherent in 
the work or in the kind of equipment or the 
various appliances in use, but also on physical, 
physiological and psychological factors, the Con- 
ference recommends that in addition to the 
investigations mentioned in paragraph 1 in 
connection with material factors, these other 
factors should also be investigated. 

(3) Since the suitability of the worker for 
his work and the interest which he takes in 
his work are factors of primary importance for 
the promotion of safety, it is essential that the 


circum- 


States Members should encourage scientific 
research into the best methods of vocational 
guidance and selection and their practical 
application. 


(4) Since it is essential for the furtherance 
of accident prevention that the results of the 
research referred to in paragraphs 1 and 2 
should be made known, and since it is also 
desirable that the International Labour Office 
should be in possession of tthe necessary infor- 
mation to enable its work in this sphere to be 
extened, the more important results of the 
research undertaken should be communicated to 
the International Labour Office for use in its 
work and publications. 

It is also desirable that there should be 
international consultation and exchange of 
results between the research institutions or 
organizations in the several industrial coun- 


tries. 

(5) The States Members should establish 
central departments to collect and _ collate 
statistics relating to industrial accidents and 
should communicate to the International Labour 
Office all available statistics on industrial 
‘accidents in their respective countries. They 
should also with a view to the subsequent 
preparation of a Draft Convention, keep in 
touch with the International Labour Office in 


framing and developing their industrial accident 
statistics, with a view to arriving at uniform 
bases which would as far as possible allow of 
a comparative study of the statistics of the 
different countries. 

II. (6) In view of the satisfactory results 
which experience in different countries has 
shown to follow from co-operation between all 
parties interested in the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, particularly between employers 
and workers, it is essential that the Members 
should do all in their power to develop and 
encourage such co-operation, as recommended in 
the Recommendation on systems of inspection 
adopted in 1923. 

(7) It is recommended that in every industry 
or branch of industry, so far as circumstances 
require, periodical conferences should be held 
between the State inspection service, or other 
competent bodies, and the representative 
organizations of employers and workers in the 
industry: (a) to consider and review .the posi- 
tion in the industry as regards, the incidence 
and gravity of accidents in the industry, the 
working and effectiveness of the measures which 
may have been laid down by the law, or agreed 
upon between the State or other competent 
bodies and the industry, or tried by individual 
employers, and (b) to discuss proposals for 
further improvement. 

(8) It is further recommended that every 
State Member should actively and continuously 
encourage, and use its influence in favour of, 
the adoption of measures for the promotion of 
safety, in particular: (a) the establishment in 
the works of a safety organization which should 
include arrangements for a works investigation 
of every accident occurring in the works, and 
the consideration of the methods to be adopted 
for preventing a recurrence; the systematic 
supervision of the works, machinery and plant 
for the purpose of ensuing safety, and in 
particular of seeing that all safeguards and 
other safety appliances are maintained in 
proper order and position; the explanation to 
new, and especially young, workers of the 
possible dangers of the work or the machinery 
or plant connected with their work ; the organ- 
idation of first aid and transport for injured 
workers; and the encouragement of suggestions 
from the persons employed for rendering work 
safer; (6) co-operation in the promotion of 
safety between the management and the workers 
in the individual works, and of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations in the industry, with 
each other and with the State and with other 
appropriate bodies by such methods and 
arrangements as may appear best adapted to 
the national conditions and aptitudes. The 
following are suggested as examples for con- 
sideration by those concerned: appointment of 
a safety supervisor for the works, establish- 
ments of safety committees in the industrial 
works. 

(9) It is recommended that the States Mem- 
bers shoud do all in their power to awaken and 
maintain the interest of the workers in the 
prevention of accidents and ensure their co- 
operation by means of lectures, publications, 
cinematograph films, visits to industrial estab- 
lishments, and by such other means as they may 
find most appropriate. 

(10) It is recommended that the State should 
establish or promote the establishment of per- 
manent safety exhibitions where the best 
appliances, arrangements and methods for pre- 
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venting accidents and promoting safety can be 
seen (and in the case of machinery, seen in 
action) and advice and information given to 
employers, works officials, and workers, students 
in the engineering and technical schools, and 
others. 

(11) In view of the fact that the workers, 
by their conduct in the factory, can and should 
contribute to a large extent to the success of 
protective measures, the State should use its 
influence to secure: (a) that employers should 
do all in their power to improve the education 
of their workers in regard to the prevention 
of accidents, and (b) that the workers’ organ- 
izations should do all in their power to induce 
their members to co-operate in this work. 

(12) It is recommended that, in addition to 
measures taken in pursuance of the preceding 
paragraphs, the State should arrange for mono- 
graphs on accident causation and prevention in 
particular industries or branches of industry 
or particular processes to be prepared by the 
State inspection service or other competent 
authorities, embodying the experience obtained 
as to the best measures for preventing accidents 
in the industry or process, and to be published 
by the State for the information of employers, 
works officials and workers in the industry and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

(13) In view of the importance of the work 
of education referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, and as a foundation for such education, 
the Members should arrange for the inclusion 
in the curricula of the elementary schools of 
lessons designed to inculcate habits of careful- 
ness, and in the curricula of secondary schools 
lessons in accident prevention and first aid. 
Instruction in the prevention of industrial 
accidents should be given in vocational schools 
of all grades, where the importance of the sub- 
ject both from the economic and moral stand- 
points should be impressed upon the pupils. 

(14) In view of the great value of immediate 
first-aid treatment in lessening the gravity of 
the consequences of accidents, measures should 
be taken to ensure that the necessary material 
for first aid should be kept ready for use in 
all undertakings and that first aid by properly 
trained persons should be given. It is also 
desirable that for serious accidents the ser- 
vices of a doctor should be made available as 
soon as possible. Arrangements should also 
be made for providing ambulance services for 
the rapid transport of injured persons to hos- 
pital or to their homes. 

Great attention should also be paid to the 
theoretical and practical training of doctors in 
the treatment of injuries due to accidents. 


III. (15) As all methods of furthering acci- 
dent prevention must necessarily rest on a basis 
of legal provisions, the Conference recommends 
that each Member should prescribe by law 
the measures required to ensure an adequate 
minimum standard of safety. 

(16) It should be a rule of national laws or 
regulations that it is the duty of the employer 
to equip and manage his undertaking in such 


a way that the workers are adequately pro- 
tected, regard being had to the nature of the 
undertaking and the state of technical pro- 
gress, as well as to see that the workers in 


' his employment are instructed as to the dangers, 


if any, of their occupation and in the measures 
to be observed by them in order to avoid 
accidents. 

(17) It is in general desirable that plans 
for the construction or important alteration of 
industrial establishments should be submitted 
sufficiently early to the competent authority 
in the matter, in order that it may be ascer- 
tained whether the plans are such as to satisfy 
the requirements prescribed for industrial 
safety. The plans: should be examined as ~ 
rapidly as possible in order not to delay the 
execution of the work. 

(18) So far as the administrative and legal 
systems of each country may allow, officials of 
the inspection service or other body responsible 
for supervising the enforcement of the laws 
and regulations concerning the protection of 
workers against accidents should be empowered 
to give orders in particular cases to the em- 
ployer as to the steps to be taken by him to 
fulfil his obligations, subject to a right of ap- 
peal to a higher administrative authority or 
to arbitration. 

In case of imminent danger the supervising 
authority should be empowered to require im- 
mediate compliance with the orders, notwith- 
standing the right of appeal. 

(19) In view of the importance of the con- 
duct of the worker alluded to above in con- 
nection with accident prevention, national laws 
or regulations should provide that it is the duty 
of the worker to comply with the regulations 
on accident prevention and particularly to re- 
frain from removing safety devices without 
authorization and to use them properly. 


(20) It is recommended that before adminis- 
trative orders or regulations for the prevention 
of accidents in any industry are issued definit- 
ively by the competent authority, opportunity 
should be given to the representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers in the industry 
to submit their views for the consideration of 
the competent authority. 

(21) Legal or administrative provision should 
be made for associating the workers in the 
work of securing the observance of the safety 
regulations in the various undertakings by the 
methods best suited to the respective countries, 
for example, the appointment of qualified 
workers to positions in the official inspection 
service; regulations authorizing the workers to 
call for a visit from an official of the inspec- 
tion service or other competent body when 
they consider such a course desirable, or re- 
quiring the employer to give workers or their 
delegates an opportunity of seeing the inspector 
when he is visiting the undertaking; safety 
committees including workers’ representatives 
for securing the enforcement of the regulations 
and establishing the causes of accidents; or in 
any other manner which will ensure that the 
participation of the workers is effected. 


RESOLUTION ON ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


The General Conference of the Members of 
the International Labour Organization, 

Having adopted a Recommendation concerning 
the prevention of industrial accidents which, 
in paragraph 5, recommends the Members to 
keep in touch with the International Labour 
Office in compiling and developing their indus- 
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trial accident statistics with a view to increasing 
their international comparability, 

Considering that a series of resolutions on the 
methods of compiling statistics of industrial ac- 
cidents was adopted by an International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians convened by the 
International Labour Office in 1923, 
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Invites the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to call the attention of the 
Governments to these resolutions and in partic- 
ular to ask them to indicate the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the application, 


Requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to consider the desirability 


of convening a Conference or Commission of ex- 
perts in accident prevention and accident statis- 
tics at a subsequent date for the discussion of 
these difficulties and for laying down uniform 
bases for the compilation of industrial accident 
statistics with particular reference to those in- 
dustries or services in which special problems 
arise. 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE MARKING OF THE 
WEIGHT ON HEAVY PACKAGES TRANSPORTED BY VESSELS 


Article 1—Any package or object of one thou- 
sand kilograms (one metric ton) or more gross 
weight consigned within the territory of any 
member which ratifies this convention for trans- 
port by sea or inland waterway shall have had 
it gross weight plainly and durably marked 
upon it on the outside before it is loaded on a 
ship or vessel. 

In exceptional cases where it is difficult to de- 
termine the exact weight, national laws or regu- 
lations may allow an approximate weight to be 
marked. 

The obligation to see that this requirement is 
observed shall rest solely upon the Government 
of the country from which the package or ob- 
ject is consigned, and not on the Government 
of a country through which it passes on the 
way to its destination. 

It is left to national laws or regulations to 
determine whether the obligation for having the 
weight marked as aforesaid shall fall on the 
consignor or on some other person or body. 

Article 2—The formal ratifications of this 
convention under the conditions set forth in Part 
XIII of the Treaty or Versailles and in the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registra- 
tion. 

Article 8—This Convention shall be binding 
only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 4—As soon as the ratification of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifica- 


tions which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 

Article 5—A Member which has ratified this 
Convention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an Act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, ex- 
ercise the right of denunciation provided for in 
this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 6—At the expiration of each period of 
ten years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 

Article %—Should the Conference adopt a 
new Convention revising this Convention in 
whole or in part, the ratification by a Member 
of the new revising Convention would, notwith- 
standing the periods of delay mentioned in the 
foregoing Article 5, involve the immediate de- 
nunciation of this Convention, provided that the 
new revising Convention has come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention would cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention would remain in 
force in its actual for mand content for those 
Members which had ratified it but had not 
ratified the revising Convention. 

Article 8—The French and English texts of 
this Convention shall both be authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF POWER-DRIVEN MACHINERY 


T. In order more effectively to ensure, in the 
interest of the safety of the workers, that the 
requirements prescribed by national laws or 
regulations for the protection of power-driven 
machinery used in the country concerned are 
properly complied with, and 

Without prejudice to the responsibility which 
should in any case rest and remain on the em- 
ployer for seeing that any machinery used in 
his undertaking is protected in accordance with 
national laws or regulations. 

The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber adopt and apply to as great an extent as 


possible the principle that it should be pro- 
hibited by law to supply or install any machine 
intended to be driven by mechanical power and 
to be used within its territory, unless it is fur- 
nished with the safety appliances required by 
law for the operation of machines of that type. 


‘The previous paragraph applies to any elec- 
trical equipment forming part of such a machine. 


II. Each Member should keep the Interna- 
tional Labour Office informed of the measures 
taken by it to apply the abovementioned prin- 
ciple and of the results of its application. 


Juty, 1929 
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TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN LOADING 
OR UNLOADING SHIPS 


Article 1.—For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion: 
(1) the term “processes” means and includes 
all or any part of the work performed on shore 
or on board ship of loading or unloading any 
ship whether engaged in maritime or inland 
navigation, excluding ships of war, in, on, or at 
any maritime or inland port, harbour, dock, 
wharf, quay or similar place at which such work 
is carried on; and 

(2) the term “worker” means any person em- 
ployed in the processes. 


Article 2—Any regular approach over a dock, 
wharf, quay or similar premises which workers 
have to use for going to or from a working place 
at which the processes are carried on and every 
such working place on shore shall be maintained 
with due regard to the safety of the workers 
using them. 

In particular, 

(1) every said working place on short and 
any dangerous parts of any said approach there- 
to from the nearest highway shall be safely and 
efficiently lighted; 

(2) wharves and quays shall be kept suffi- 
ciently clear of goods to maintain a clear passage 
to the means of access referred to in Article 3; 

(3) where any space is left along the edge 
of any wharf or quay, it shall be at least 3 feet 
(90 em.) wide and clear of all obstructions other 
than fixed structures, plant and appliances in 
use; and 

(4) so far as is practiable having regard to 
traffic and working, 

(a) ajl dangerous parts of the said approaches 
and working places (e.g. dangerous breaks, 
corners and edges) shall be adequately 
fenced to a height of not less than 2 feet 
6 inches (75 em.); 

(b) dangerous footways over bridges, caissons 
and dock gates shall be fenced to a height 
of not less than 2 feet 6 inches (75cm.) on 
each side, and the said fencing shall be 
continued at both ends to a sufficient dis- 
tance which shall not be required to 
exceed 5 yards. 

Article 3—(1) When a ship is lying alongside 

a quay or some other vessel for the purpose of 
the processes, there shall be safe means of access 
for the use of the workers at such times as 
they have to pass to or from the ship, unless 
the conditions are such that they would not be 
exposed to undue risk if no special appliance 
were provided. 

(2) The said means of access shall be: 

(a) where reasonably practicable, the ship’s 
accommodation ladder, a gangway or a 
similar construction: 

(6b) in other cases a ladder. 

(3) The appliances specified in paragraph 
(2) (a) of this Article shall be at least 22 
inches (55em.) wide, properly secured to pre- 
vent their displacement. not inclined at too steep 
an angle, constructed of materials of good qual- 
ity and in good condition, and securely fenced 
throughout to a clear height of not less than 2 
feet 9 inches (82 em.) on both sides, or in the 
ease of the ship’s accommodation ladder securely 
fenced to the same height on one side, provided 
that the other side is properly protected by the 
shin’s side: 

Provided that any appliance as aforesaid in 
use at the date of the ratification of this Con- 
vention shall be allowed to remain in use: 


(a) until the fencing is renewed if they are 
fenced on both sides to a clear height of at least 
2 feet 8 inches (80cm.) ; 

(b) for one year from the date of ratification 
if they are fenced on both sides to a clear height 
of at least 2 feet 6 inches (75 em.). 

(4) The ladders specified in paragraph (2) 
(b) of this article shall be of adequate length . 
and strength, and properly secured. 

(5) (a) Exceptions to the provisions of this 
Article may be allowed by the competent author- 
ities when they are satisfied that the appliances 
specified in the Article are not required for the 
safety of the workers. 

(b) The provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to cargo stages or cargo gangways when 
exclusively used for the processes. 

(6)Workers shall not use, or be required to 
use, any other means of access than the means 
specified or allowed by this Article. 

Article 4—When the workers have to pro- 
ceed to or from a ship by water for the pro- 
cesses, appropriate measures shall be prescribed 
to ensure their safe transport, including the 
conditions to be complied with by the vessels 
used for this purpose. 

Article 5-—(1) When the workers have to 
carry on the processes in a hold the depth of 
which from the level of the deck to the bottom 
of the hold exceeds 5 feet (1-5 m.), there shall 
be safe means of access from the deck to the 
hold for their use. ; 

(2) The said means of access shall ordinarily 
be by ladder, which shall not be deemed to be 
safe unless it complies with the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) leaves sufficient free space behind the 
rungs, which in the case of ladders on 
bulkheads and in trunk hatchways shall 
not be less than 4% inches (114 em.), or 
has throughout rungs of proper width for 
firm foothold and handhold; 

(b) is not recessed under the deck more than 
is reasonably necessary to keep it clear of 
the hatchway; 

(c) is continued by and is in line with ar- 
rangements for secure handhold and foot- 
hold on the coamings (e.g. cleats or cups) ; 

(d) the said arrangements on the coamings 
stand out not less than 44 inches (114 
em.) for a width of 10 inches (25 em.) ; 


a 

(e) if separate ladders are provided between 
the lower decks, the said ladders are 
as far as practicable in line with the 
ladder from the top deck. 

Where, however, owing to the construction 
of the ship, the provision of a ladder would 
not be reasonably practicable, it shall be open 
to the competent authorities to allow other 
means of access, provided that they comply 
with the conditions laid down in this Article 
for ladders so far as they are applicable. 

(3) Sufficient free passage to the means of 
access shall be left at the coamings. 

(4) Shaft tunnels shall be equipped with 
adequate handhold and foothold on both sides. 

(5) When the ladder is to be used in the 
hold of a vessel which is not decked it shall 
be the duty of the contractor undertaking the 
processes to provide such ladder. It shall be 
equipped at the top with hooks for fastening 
it on to the coamings or with other means for 
firmly securing it. 
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(6) The workers shall not use, or be re- 
quired to use, other means of access than the 
means specified or allowed by this Article. 

(7) Ships existing at the date of ratification 
of this Convention shall be exempt from com- 
pliance with the measurements in paragraph 
2 (a) and (d) and from the provisions of 
paragraph 5 of this Article for a period not 
exceeding four years from the date of ratifica- 
tion of this Convention. 


Article 6—While the workers are on a ship 
for the purpose of the processes, no hatchway 
of a cargo hold which exceeds 5 feet in depth 
from the level of the deck to the bottom of 
the hold and which is accessible to the workers 
shall be left open and unprotected, but every 
such hatchway which is not protected to a clear 
height of 2 feet 6 inches (75 cm.) by the coam- 
ings shall either be securely fenced to a height of 
3 feet (90 cm.) if the processes at that hatch- 
way are not impeded thereby or be securely 
covered; 

Similar measures shall be taken when neces- 
sary to protect any other openings in a deck 
which might be dangerous to the workers. 

Provided that the requirements of this 
Article shall not apply when a proper and 
sufficient watch is being kept. 

Article 7—-When the processes have to be 
carried on on a ship, the means of access there- 
to and all places on board at which the workers 
are employed or to which they may be re- 
quired to proceed in the course of their em- 
ployment shall be efficiently lighted. 

The means of lighting shall be such as not 
to endanger the safety of the workers or to 
interfere with the navigation of other vessels. 


Article 8—In order to ensure the safety of 
the workers when engaged in removing or re- 
placing hatch coverings and beams used for 
hatch coverings. 

(1) hatch coverings and beams used for 
hatch coverings shall be maintained in good 
condition; 

(2) hatch coverings shall be fitted with ade- 
quate hand grips, having regard to their size 
and weight; 

(3) beams used for hatch coverings shall 
have suitable gear for removing and replacing 
them of such a character as to render it un- 
necessary for workers to go upon them for the 
purpose of adjusting such gear; 

(4) all hatch coverings and fore and aft 
and thwart-ship beams shall, in so far as they 
are not interchangeable, be kept plainly marked 
to indicate the deck and hatch to which they 
belong and their position therein; 

(5) hatch coverings shall not be used in the 
construction of cargo stages or for any other 
purpose which may expose them to damage. | 


Article 9-—Appropriate measures shall be 
prescribed to ensure that no hoisting machine, 
or gear, whether fixed or loose, used in connec- 
tion therewith, is employed in the processes on 
shore or on board ship unless it is in a safe 
working condition. 

In particular, 

(1) before being taken into use, the said 
machines, fixed gear on board ship accessory 
thereto as defined by national laws or regula- 
tions, and chains and wire ropes used in con- 
nection therewith, shall be adequately examined 
and tested, and the safe working load thereof 
certified, in the manner prescribed and by a 
competent person; 

(2) after being taken into use, every hoisting 
machine, whether used on shore or on board 
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ship, and all fixed gear on board ship accessory 
thereto as defined by national laws or regula- 
tions shall be thoroughly examined or inspected 
as follows: 

(a) to be thoroughly examined every four 
years and inspected every twelve months: 
derricks, goose necks, mast bands, der- 
rick bands, eyebolts, spans and any other 
fixed gear the dismantling of which is 
specially difficult; 

(b) to be thoroughly examined every twelve 


months: all hoisting machines (eg. 
eranes, winches), blocks, shackles and 


all other accessory gear not included in 


a). 

All loose gear (e.g. chains, wire ropes, rings, 
hooks) shall be inspected on each occasion be- 
fore use unless they have been inspected within 
the previous three months. 

Chains shall not be shortened by tying knots 
in them and precautions shall be taken to pre- 
vent injury to them from sharp edges. 

A thimble or loop splice made in any wire 
rope shall have at least 3 tucks with a whole 
strand of rope and 2 tucks with one-half of the 
wires cut out of each strand; provided that this 
requirement shall not operate to prevent the 
use of another form of splice which can be 
shown to be as efficient as the form hereby 
prescribed. 

(3) Chains and such similar gear as is speci- 
fied by national laws or regulations (e.g. hooks, 
rings, shackles, swivels) shall unless they have 
been subjected to such other sufficient treat- 
ment as may be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, be annealed under the supervision 
of a competent person as follows: 

(a) In the case of chains and the said gear 
carried on board ship: 

(1) half inch and smaller chains or gear in 
general use once at least in every six 
months; 

(ii) all other chains or gear (including span 
chains but excluding bridle chains at- 
tached to derricks or mast) in general use 
once at least in every twelve months: 

Provided that in the case of such gear used 
solely on cranes and other hoisting appliances 
worked by hand, twelve months shall be substi- 
tuted for six months in subparagraph (i) and 
Ak years for twelve months in sub-paragraph 

5) 

Provided also that, if the competent authority 
is of opinion that owing to the size, design, 
material or infrequency of use of any of the 
said gear other than chains the requirements 
of this paragraph as to annealing are not neces- 
sary for the protection of the workers, it may, 
by certificate in writing (which it may at its 
discretion revoke) exempt such gear from the 
said requirements subject to such conditions as 
may be specified in the said certificate. 

(b) In the case of chains and the said gear 
not carried on board ship. 

Measures shall be prescribed to secure the an- 
nealing of chains and the said gear. 

(c) In the case of chains and the said gear 
whether carried on board ship or not, which 
have been lengthened, altered or repaired by 
welding they shall thereupon be tested and re- 
examined. 

(4) Such duly authenticated records as will 
provide sufficient prima facie evidence of the 
safe condition of the machines and gear con- 
cerned shall be kept, on shore or on the ship 
as the case may be, specifying the safe working 
load and the dates and results of the tests and 
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examinations referred to in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this Article and of the annealings or 
other treatment referred to in paragraph (3). 

Such records shall, on the application of any 
person authorized for the purpose, be produced 
by the person in charge thereof. 

(5) The safe working load shall be kept 
plainly marked on all cranes, derricks and chain 
slings and on any similar hoisting gear used on 
board ship as specified by national laws or regu- 
lations. The safe working load marked on chain 
slings shall either be in plain figures or letters 
upon the chains or upon a tablet or ring of 
durable material attached securely thereto. 


(6) All motors, cogwheels, chain and friction | 


gearing, shafting, live electric conductors and 
steam pipes shall (unless it can be shown that 
by their position and construction they are 
equally safe to very worker employed as they 
would be if securely fenced) be securely fenced 
so far as is practicable without impeding the 
safe working of the ship. 

(7) Cranes and winches shall be provided 
with effective appliances to prevent the acci- 
dental descent of a load while in process of be- 
ing lifted or lowered. 

(8) Appropriate measures shall be taken to 
prevent exhaust steam from and, so far as 
practicable, live steam to any crane or winch 
obscuring any part of the working place at 
which a worker is employed. 


Article 10—Only sufficiently competent and 
reliable persons shall be employed to operate 
lifting or transporting machinery whether driven 
by mechanical power or otherwise or to give 
signals to a driver of such machinery or to 
attend to cargo falls on winch ends of winch 
drums. 


Article 11—(1) No load shall be left sus- 
pended from any hoisting machine unless there is 
a competent person actually in charge of the 
machine while the load is so left. 

(2) Appropriate measures shall be prescribed 
to provide for the employment of a signaller 
where this is necessary for the safety of the 
workers. 

(3) Appropriate measures shall be pre- 
scribed with the object of preventing dan- 
gerous methods of working in the stacking, un- 
stacking, stowing and unstowing of cargo, or 
handling in connection therewith. 

(4) Before work is begun at a hatch the 
beams thereof shall be removed, unless the hatch 
is of sufficient size to preclude danger to the 
workers from a load striking against the beams; 
provided that when the beams are not removed 
they shall be securely fastened to prevent their 
displacement. 

(5) Precautions shall be taken to facilitate 
the escape of the workers when employed in a 
hold or on ’tween decks in dealing with coal 
or other bulk cargo. 

(6) No stage shall be used in the processes 
unless it is substantially and firmly constructed, 
adequately supported and where necessary se- 
curely fastened. 

No truck shall be used for carrying cargo 
between ship and shore on a stage so steep 
as to be unsafe. 

Stages shall where necessary be treated with 
suitable material to prevent the workers slip- 
ping. 

(7) When the working space in a hold is 
confined to the square of the hatch, hooks shall 
not be made fast in the bands or fastenings 
of bales of cotton, wool, cork, gunny bags or 
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other similar goods (nor canhooks on barrels), 
except for the purpose of breaking out or 
making up slings. 

(8) No gear of any description shall be 
loaded beyond the safe working load, except 
on special occasions expressly authorized by 
the owner or his responsible agent of which 
a record shall be kept. 

(9) In the case of shore cranes with varying 
capacity (eg. raising and lowering jib with 
load capacity varying according to the angle) 
an automatic indicator or a table showing the 
safe working loads at the corresponding in- 
clinations of the jib shall be provided on the 
crane. 

Article 12—National laws or regulations shall 
prescribe such precautions as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure the proper protection of 
the workers, having regard to the circumstances 
of each case, when they have to deal with or 
work in proximity to goods which are in them- 
selves dangerous to life or health by reason 
either of their inherent nature or of their 
condition at the time, or work where such 
goods have been stowed. 

Article 13—At docks, wharves, quays and 
similar places, which are in frequent use for 
the processes, such facilities as having regard 
to local circumstances shall be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations shall be available 
for rapidly securing the rendering of first-aid 
and in serious cases of accident removal to the 
nearest place of treatment. Sufficient supplies 
of first-aid equipment shall be kept permanently 
on the premises in such a condition and in such 
positions as to be fit and readily accessible for 
immediate use during working hours. The said 
supplies shall be in charge of a responsible 
person or persons, who shall include one or 
more persons competent to render first-aid, and 
whose services shall also be readily available 
during working hours. 

At such docks, wharves, quays and similar 
places as aforesaid appropriate provision shall 


also be made for the rescue of immersed 
workers from drowning. 
Article 14-——Any fencing, gangway, gear, 


ladder, life-saving means or appliance, light, 
mark, stage or other thing whatsoever required 
to be provided under this Convention shall not 
be removed or interfered with by any person 
except when duly authorized or in case of 
necessity, and if removed shall be restored at 
the end of the period for which its removal 
was necessary. 


Artiele 15—It shall be open to each Member 
to grant exemptions from or exceptions to the 
provisions of this Convention in respect of any 
dock, wharf, quay or similar place at which the 
processes are only occasionally carried _on_ or 
the traffic is small and confined to small ships, 
or in respect of certain special ships or special 
classes of ships or ships below a certain small 
tonnage, or in cases where as a result of 
climatic conditions it would be impracticable 
to require the provisions of this Convention to 
be carried out. 

The International Labour Office shall be kept 
informed of tthe ‘provisions in virtue of which 
any exemptions and exceptions as aforesaid are 
allowed. 

Article 16—Except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, the provisions of this Convention which 
affect the construction or permanent equipment 
of the ship shall apply to ships the building of 
which is commenced after ithe date of ratifi- 
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cation of the Convention, and to all other ships 
within four years after that date, provided that 
in the meantime the said provisions shall be 
applied so far as reasonable and practicable 
to such other ships. 


Article 17—In order to ensure the due 
enforcement of any regulations prescribed for 
the protection of the workers against accidents. 

(1) The regulations shall clearly define the 
persons or bodies who are to be responsible for 
compliance with the respective regulations; 

(2) Provision shall be made for an efficient 
system of inspection and for penalties for 
breaches of the regulations; 

(3) Copies or summaries of the regulations 
shall be posted up in prominent positions at 
docks, wharves, quays and similar places which 
are in frequent use for the processes. 


Article 18—The formal ratifications of this 
Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace shall be communicated to _ the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. 


Article 19—This Convention shall be binding 
only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
asl on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 20—As soon as the ratification of two 
Members of the International Labour Organiz- 
ation have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifica- 
tions which may be communicated subsequently 
by other Members of the Organization. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Article 21—-A Member which has ratified 
this Convention may denounce it after the 
expiration of ten years from the date on which 
the Convention first comes into force, by an Act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
venition and which does not, within the year 
following tthe expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of five years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of five years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 22—At the expiration of each period 
of ten years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the 
General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the 
desirability of- placing on the Agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 

Article 23—Should the Conference adopt a 
new Convention revising this Convention in 
whole or in part, the ratification by a Member 
of the new revising Convention would, notwith- 
standing the periods of delay mentioned in the 
foregoing Article 21, involve the immediate 
denunciation of this Convention, provided that 
the new revising Convention has come into 
force. 

As from the date of the coming into force 
of the new revising Convention, the present 
Convention would cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention would remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which had ratified it but had 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 24—The French and English texts 
of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


CONCERNING RECIPROCITY AS REGARD THE PRO- 


TECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS 


The Conference, 

Recognizing that the Convention concern- 
ing the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships, while 
having as its main object the protection against 
accidents of the said workers, at the same time 
affords an opportunity for regulations being 
prepared and issued by the Members which 
should secure reasonable uniformity on the 
basis of the Convention and for extension of the 
principle of reciprocity in the mutual recogni- 
tion of certificates of inspection and examina- 
tion; and 

Recalling in this connection the principles 
laid down in the Copenhagen Convention of 


28 January, 1926, on the seaworthiness and 
equipment of ships as modified by the Declara- 
tion of 11 June, 1928: 

Strongly recommends that, following the 
ratification and issuing of regulations as afore- 
said based upon the Convention concerning the 
protection against accidents of workers em- 
ployed in Joading or unloading ships, the Mem- 
bers which have ratified the said Convention 
should enter into conference for the purpose of 
securing agreement for reciprocity, subject to 
all such agreements making secure the main 
object of the Convention namely the safety 
of the persons employed. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE CONSULTATION OF WORKERS’ AND 
EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS IN THE DRAWING UP OF REGULA- 
TIONS DEALING WITH THE SAFETY OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN LOADING OR UNLOADING SHIPS 


The Conference, 
_ Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing the protection against accidents of workers 


employed in loading or unloading ships, and 
_ Desiring to indicate for the guidance of the 
Members a method of bringing the Conven- 
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tion into operation in their respective coun- 
tries, supplements this Draft Convention by the 
following Recommendation: 

That the authorities responsible for the mak- 
ing of regulations for the protection against 
accidents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships should, either directly or 


through any special joint machinery recognized 
for the purpose, consult the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations concerned, if any, in their 
respective countries in the drawing up of new 
regulations under the above-mentioned Draft 
Convention. 


DRAFT QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATION 


OF THE HOURS OF WORK 


1. Do you consider it desirable that the In- 
ternational Labour Office should adopt a Draft 
Convention to regulate internationally the hours 
of work of salaried employees? 

If you are not in favour of a Draft Conven- 
tion, are you in favour of a Recommendation? 


SCOPE 


2. Do you consider that the scope of applica- 
tion of the Draft Convention or Recommenda- 
tion should be based on a general definition of 
the expression “salaried employee”? 

If so, what definition do you propose? 

Tf it is found impossible to reach a sufficiently 
exact definition of the term “salaried employee” 
to what categories of workers do you consider 
the scope of application should extend? 

3. In any case, whether or no you consider it 
possible to determine the scope of application on 
the basis of a definition of the expression 
“salaried employee” or on the basis of cate- 
gories of workers or both, do you consider that 
the Draft Convention or Recommendation should 
include within its scope all persons employed in: 

(a) commercial and trading undertakings of 
whatever kind; 

(b) undertakings which are both industrial 
and commercial—in so far as they are not 
treated by national law as_ industrial 
undertakings; 

(c) undertakings, including within that term 
public administrative services, in which 
the staff is mainly engaged in office work; 

(d) institutions for the preventive and cura- 
tive treatment of the sick, infirm, desti- 
tute, and mentally unfit; 

(ec) theatre and places of public amusement; 

(f) hotels, clubs, cafés, restaurants and other 
refreshment houses? 

What other kinds of undertakings do you pro- 

pose? 

4. Do you consider that the Draft Convention 
or Recommendation should apply to all under- 
takings of the kind specified? 

(a) whether they are public or private; 

(6) whether they are secular or religious; 

(ec) whether or not they are carried on for 
profit. 

5. Do you consider that undertakings in which 
only members of the employer’s family are em- 
ployed should be excluded from the scope of 
the Draft Convention or Recommendation? 

What do you understand by the term “ mem- 

bers of the employer’s family ”? 
_ 6. What categories of staff, if any, employed 
in the above kinds of undertakings do you_con- 
sider should be excluded from the scope of the 
Draft Convention or Recommendation? 


NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 


7. (a) Do you consider that a definition 
should be given of hours of work for which a 
maxima is to be fixed? 

If so, do you consider that the hours of work 
to be regulated are the time during which the 
persons employed are at the disposal of the em- 
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ployer and that they do not include rest periods 
posted in accordance with question 146 of the 
Draft Questionnaire, during which the persons 
are not at the disposal of the employer? 

Tf not, what other definition do you propose? 

(b) Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should lay down a 
general weekly maximum of hours of work for 
the whole staff in all the undertakings covered? 

If so, do you consider that such maximum 
should be 48 hours per week? 

Tf not, what maximum do you propose? 

What do you understand to be the definition 
of “week”? Do you consider that it is seven 
days? 

(c) Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should include a gen- 
eral provision to permit the distribution of hours 
of work over a period longer than one week, 
on condition that the average hours of work do 
not exceed the prescribed normal maxima? 

If so, in what circumstances and under what 
restrictions? 

(d) In addition, do you consider it necessary 
to lay down a daily maximum? 

If so, do you consider that such maximum 
should be 8 hours per day? If not, what maxi- 
mum do you propose? 

(e) Do you consider that the hours of work 
per week should be able to be so arranged as 
to allow for a half-day holiday in the week? 

Do you consider that the weekly half-day 
holiday should, as far as possible, come imme- 
diately before or immediately after the day of 
the weekly rest and that the latter should, as 
far as possible, fall on Sunday? 

(f) Should it be permissible to work the 
general weekly maximum of hours of work in 
4 or 5 days? 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


8. Do you consider that the Draft Convention 
or Recommendation should lay down daily or 
weekly maxima higher than the normal maxima 
for persons employed on certain classes of work 
or in certain kinds of undertakings? 

If so, for what classes of work and for what 
kinds of undertakings, and what maxima do 
you propose? 

9. Do you consider that the Draft Convention 
or Recommendation should lay down daily or 
weekly maxima lower than the normal maxima 
for persons employed on certain classes of work 
or in certain kinds of undertakings? 

Tf so, for what classes of work, and for what 
kinds of undertakings, and what maxima do 
you propose? 


MAKING UP LOST TIME 


10. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should permit the 
making up of lost time. 

Tf so, in what circumstances and under what 
restrictions? 

What do you understand by lost time? 
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TEMPORARY EXCEPTIONS 


11. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should permit the 
normal daily or weekly maxima to be tempor- 
arily exceeded: 

(a) in case of accident and in case of “force 

majeure”; 

(b) to prevent the loss of perishable goods; 

(c) for such special work as stock taking and 
periodical balancing of accounts; 

(d) in case of exceptional pressure of work; 
what do you understand by the word “ex- 
ceptional’”’? 

(e) in what other circumstances, if any? 

(b) to prevent the loss of perishable goods; 
the above exceptions be subjected in the Draft 
Convention or Recommendation? 

In particular, do you consider that all such 
exceptions should be laid down by national regu- 
lations issued by the competent authorities after 
consultation with the organizations of employers 
and employees concerned, where such exist? 

Should overtime for exceptional pressure of 
work be paid for at higher rates? Do you 
consider that this should also apply to other 
hours covered by temporary exceptions? If so, 
do you consider it necessary to lay down the 
higher rate or rates in the Draft Convention or 
Recommendation? If so, what rates do you pro- 
pose? 

EQUIVALENT ARRANGEMENTS 


13. Do you consider it desirable to include in 
the Draft Convention a clause allowing ex- 
emption from the provisions of the Convention 
for persons who, by virtue of agreements be- 
tween the employers concerned or the associa- 
tions of employers and the associations of em- 
ployees where such exist, or, in the absence 
of agreements, by virtue of custom or practice, 


are covered by arrangements in regard to hours 
of work which on the whole are better than, 
or are at least as favourable as, those laid down 
in the Convention? 


If so, what guarantees do you consider it 
necessary to stipulate in order to ensure that 
any such arrangements are better than, or are 
at least as favourable as, those laid down in the 
Draft Convention? 


ENFORCEMENT 


14. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should lay down measures to be taken for 
its enforcement? 

If so, do you consider that every employer 
should be required: 

(a) to notify in some appropriate manner 
approved by the Government the times at 
which work is to begin and end: 

(b) to notify in the same manner the rest in- 
tervals allowed during working hours 
which are not reckoned as part of the 
working hours; 

(c) to keep a record of all overtime worked as 
well as of the amounts of the higher rates 
paid in respect thereof in a register in 
the manner approved by national law? 


What other measures, if any, do you pro- 
pose? 

15. Do you consider that the Convention 
should provide for adequate Government in- 
spection of all places in which persons are em- 
ployed to whom the Convention applies? 

16. Do you consider that a clause should be 
included in the Draft Convention specifying’ 
certain particulars which should be given in the 
annual reports provided for in Article 408 of 
the Treaty? 

If so, what particulars do you propose? 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Conference, 

(1) Welcomes the decision taken by the 
Council of the League of Nations to set up in 
association with its Financial Committee a 
Committee of Experts “to examine the causes 
of fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold 
and their effect on the economic life of the 
nations”; and invites the Office: 

(a) To offer its assistance to this Committee 

of Experts in the investigation of the 


effects of monetary fluctuations on the | 


economic situation of the workers; 

(b) To communicate to that Committee im- 
mediately the results which have already 
been obtained as a result of its studies 
concerning the effects of monetary fluc- 
tuations on the stability of employment 
of the workers; 

(ec) If possible in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee of Experts to undertake further 
investigations concerning the effects of 
these fluctuations on the standard of liv- 
ing of the workers, on their efficiency, 
their hours of work, the relations be- 
tween employers and workers, and on 
the general development of legislation 
for the protection of labour; 

(2) Invites the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, after due considera- 
tion of the work of the Committees or other 
bodies set up to conduct enquiries in connec- 
tion with the coal mining industry, to study 
the best means of bringing about the adoption 
of measures, either national or international, 


which may be thought desirable for the reduc- 
tion of unemployment among the workers in 
coal mines; 

(3) Invites the Office to continue its investi- 
gations on the problem of unemployment in 
the textile industries and to undertake similar 
investigations in the case of other industries, 
not excluding agriculture, and, more particu- 
larly, in the case of industries in which unem- 
ployment is considerable; 

(4) Invites the Office to continue its investi- 
gations with a view to ascertaining the prin- 
cipal reasons for variations in the rate of un- 
employment as between different countries; 

(5) Invites the Office to pursue investiga- 
tions in order to determine as far as possible 
the influence on unemployment of: 

(a) Increase of population; 

(b) The development of new industries lead- 
ing to a decreased importance of other in- 
dustries: 

(c) Rationalization and _ scientific manage- 
ment; 

_ (6) Invites the Office to undertake further 
investigations into the development of public 
employment exchanges and their administrative 
organization in relation to the problem of un- 
employment; 

(7) In view of the difficulties which have 
been met with heretofore in the application of 
the Article of the Convention of 1919 concern- 
ing unemployment which provides for the co- 
ordination’ of the different national employ- 
ment exchange systems by the International 
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Labour Office, invites the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, after taking 
into account the reports furnished by Govern- 
ments under the provisions of Article 408 and 
the reports of the Committees of the Confer- 
ence on Article 408, to examine suitable means 
of overcoming these difficulties and obtaining a 
better application of the Article in question; 
(S) Refers to the Governing Body and its 
Permanent Migration Committee that part of 
the Report of the Office dealing with the inter- 
national migration of workers, and particu- 
larly draws their attention to the problem of 
the recruiting and placing of foreign workers 


which was dealt with by the Washington Con- 
ference in its Recommendation concerning un- 
employment but which ought to be re-examined 
more thoroughly at an early Session of the Con- 
ference; 

(9) Invites the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, after consideration 
of the activities of the League of Nations in 
connection with the coal industry and of the 
stage which these activities have reached, to 
examine the desirability of placing the ques- 
tion of unemployment among miners on the 
Agenda of a forthcoming Session of the Con- 
ference, preferably the 1930 Session. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE WEEKLY REST IN GLASS WORKS 


The Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference,— 


Whereas the question of the weekly rest of 
glass workers was considered by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office to 
be of sufficient importance to justify discus- 
sion by the International Labour Conference; 


Whereas the question was dealt with at the 
1924 and 1925 Sessions without a definite re- 
sult having been reached; 

Whereas it is of the greatest importance that 
the work of glass workers should be so ordered 
that they may benefit by a regular rest; 


Whereas the experience obtained before, and 
more particularly since, the question was placed 
on the Agenda of the 1924 and 1925 Confer- 
ences shows that it is possible by proper or- 
ganization of shifts to ensure that glass-workers 
employed in mechanical sheet-glass factories 
shall have the benefit of a regular rest until 
such time as mechanical progress makes it pos- 
sible to accord them the Sunday rest without 
adversely affecting production: 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to examine the possibility 
of placing this question on the Agenda of an 
early Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING INSURANCE AGAINST OLD AGE, INVALIDITY 
AND DEATH 


The International Labour Conference. 


Having noted the Draft Convention drawn up 
by the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations to serve as a basis of discussion for the 
International Conference on the Treatment of 
Foreigners; 

Considering in particular Article VII of the 
Protocol appended to this Draft Convention, 
under the terms of which the High Contracting 
Parties have not the intention to regulate by 
the provisions of the said Convention the con- 
ditions and guarantees affecting the temporary 
sojourn or permanent establishment of foreign 


workers and employees and other foreign wage- 
earners; 

Recalling the Resolution concerning old-age, 

widows’ and orphans’ insurance and the main- 
tenance of the right to pension which it adopted 
at its Tenth Session; 
‘Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the desir- 
ability of placing as early as possible on the 
Agenda of a Session of the International Labour 
Conference the question of insurance against old 
age, invalidity and death, together with the 
question of the rights of foreign workers in case 
of old age, invalidity and death. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE UNDERGROUND WORK OF WOMEN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS 


In view of the regrettable fact that under- 
ground work for women and young persons is 
still actually in operation in some of the most 
important countries represented in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the desirability of placing upon the Agenda of 
an early session of the International Labour 
Conference the question of the underground 
work of women and young persons. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING EQUALITY. OF TREATMENT BETWEEN 
NATIONAL WORKERS AND COLOURED FOREIGN WORKERS 


The International Labour Conference, 

Considering the importance assigned in Part 
XITI of the Treaty of Versailles and the cor- 
responding parts of other Peace Treaties to the 
protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, and 
with a view to the complete application of the 
Recommendation of the first International 
Labour Conference held at Washington concern- 
ing reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers, 

Particularly draws the attention of the States 
Members to the necessity of securing equality of 


treatment between national workers and 
coloured foreign workers employed either on 
land or at sea, in the territory of these States 
or in their possessions and colonies, and 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the Agenda of a very early 
Session of the Conference, and if possible in 
1931, the question of equality of treatment be- 
tween national workers and coloured foreign 
workers employed in the territories of the 
States Members or in their possessions and 
eolonies. 
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Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour Office 


The annual report of Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
for the calendar year 1928, was presented to 
the Tiwelfith Session of the International La- 
bour Conference. The report is in two parts: 
Part I reviews the general activity of the 
International Labcur Organization, while 
Part II gives a summary of the annual reports 
which, under Article 408 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the governments are required to sub- 
mit on the measures taken by them to give 
effect to Conventions to which they are 
parties. 

The first section of Part I deals with the 
general work of the Organization and is sub- 
divided into three chapters as follcws:—(1) 
Questions of organization; (2) international 
information; and (3) relations. The second 
section consists of a review of the results ob- 
tained, following the lines which were adopted 
last year, under the following headings: (1) 
working conditions; (2)) social insurance; (3) 
wages; (4) possibilities of employment; (5) 
protection of special classes of workers; (6) 
workers’ living conditions; and (7) workers’ 
general rights. 


General Activity of the Organization 


INo change occurred during 1928 in the 
membership of the Internaticnal Labour Or- 
ganization, which comprises the following 
fifity-five states: Abyssinia, Albania, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hun- 
gary, India, Imsh Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, San Domingo, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Coats and Slovenes, 
Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Swiitzer- 
land, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

In 1927 Spain and Brazil withdrew from 
the League of Nations, but remained in the 
International Labour Organization. The 
Spanish Government notified the Council of 
the League of Nations in March, 1928, of its 
decision to resume its membership in the 
League. The Brazilian Government has re- 
mained outside the League but has cc-oper- 
ated fully in the work of the International 
Labeur Organization. This indicates the 
value which is attached by Brazil to the cause 
of international social progress. 

The Director in his report observes that 
the United States of America, Mexico, the 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Turkey 
and Egypt are still nct members. As regards 
the United States, reference is made to the 
unofficial co-operation which was obtained 
from that country by the International La- 
bour body in various respects and the hope 
is expressed by the Director that “if at any 
time political circumstances or economic ex- 
igencies induce the United States to develop 
their internaticnal relations they will in the 
end, as the result of these new relations, be- 
come a member of the International Labour 
Organization. It is imdeed possible 
that, without any change in the official atti- 
tude, 1929 may see some further co-operation 
between the United States and the League 
of Nations, either on economic or cn humani- 
tarian questions. But there is no use dis- 
guising the fact that so far as the Labour 
Office is concerned there are special difficul- 
ties to be met: the prejudices of employers 
and workers in the new world against the 
pre-oceupations of those in the old world; 
the strict obligations involved in the working 
of the Jntemational Labour Conference, 
which in fact is less accessible to outside 
countries than the conferences or special com- 
misisons of the League cf Nations, etc. All 
the energy and tenacity of the Organization 
will be required to pave the way for closer 
relations with the most highly industrialized, 
but at the same time perhaps, despite appear- 
ances, morally the most isolated country in 
the world.” 

There was no change in relations with 
Mexico to record. That country still pro- 
vides the International Labour Office with the 
information which it asks, but political events 
of recent months, the assassination of General 
Obregon, the election of a provisional Presi- 
dent, and the subsequent state of rebellion, 
give little hcpe of any increased interest in 
international affairs. 

Interesting progress was made in the ex- 
ternal relations of the International Labour 
Office with the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics in 1928, at least in the field of scientific 
information. The general attitude of Soviet 
Russia to the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office certainly shows 
no change. In newspapers and in official 
Soviet speeches, the Office is still denounced 
as “an annex to that imperialist centre, the 
League of Nations,” an instrumentt in the 
hands of the capitalist for deceiving the 
working class by a pretext of “love for the 
workers” and of “defence of the workers’ 
interests”. According ta Trud, the Inter- 
national Labour Conferences are nothing 
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more than “a swindle organized by the im- 
perialists of the world”. These quotations 
might be multiplied. Their number at any 
rate proves that the Soviet administrators 
and leaders are following attentively the aic- 
tivities of the International Labour body. 
Fortunately, even the supporters of antagon- 
istic theories can maintain relations with 
each other in the search for accurate knowl- 
edge and in the field of science. Regular 
exchange of publications with the various 
Soviet institutions was established some years 
ago. By means of this exchange the Office's 
information on present-day Russia has been 
organized on a sound basis and its studies on 
Russia have won recognition as being authori- 
tative. A new feature, however, in the ex- 
tension of relations with Russia has been the 
direct. exchange of information with that 
country during the past year. This exchange 
has developed to such an extent that the 
Office regularly and rapidly receives on the 
various questions affecting labcur conditions 
in Russia the information it requires for its 
own publications and to meet demands from 
without. Thus, the information in the Inter- 
national Labour Office on industrial condi- 
tions in Russia is no longer based solely on 
publicly issued documents, but also (as for 
all other countries) on information supplied 
directly by the Government services. The 
Director passed through Moscow on his jour- 
ney to the Far East last winter and although 
the visit was of a purely personal and private 
nature, Mr. Thomas took advantage of his 
visit to develop the relations between the 
services of the International Labour Office 
and of the Union of Soviet Republics. 

Although Turkey is not yet a member of the 
Organizaticn, cordial relations have been in- 
stituted between that country and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

The question of Egypt’s membership in the 
League of Nations and consequently in the 
International Labour Organization, depends 
on negotiations which are still pending be- 
tween the British and Egyptian Governments. 


Revision of Conventions 


The problem of the revision of Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
was raised during 1928 by the British Gov- 
ernment, which proposed a revision of the 
Eight-Hours Convention. On that occasion 
the Governing Body decided not to consider 
the British proposal until rules had been 
laid down as to the general procedure to be 
followed for the revision of Conventions. 
There are three groups of questions which 
remain to be settled in this connection. In 
the first place, the standimg orders of the 
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Conferenice will have to be adapted sc as to 
provide for the possibility of Conventions 
being revised. In the second place, it is 
necessary to settle definitely the legal ma- 
chinery for effecting a revision. There 1s 
no doubt, it is stated, but that revision can 
only be carried out by means of a new Con- 
venticn, but the form to be given to this 
Convention must be defined. Lastly, the 
revision of Conventions raises questions as to 
the clauses to be included in future Conven- 
tions. 
Content of Conventions 


The question whether the International 
Labour Conference shculd adopt Conventions 
containing general principles or detailed pro- 
visions was frequently discussed. The im- 
portance of this question is evident. From 
the legal point of view it is to be noted that 
there is no rule limiting the Conference in 
this respect. The question is rather one of 
policy. The Director deals with this subject 
in his report, but no suggestion has been 
offered to the Conference by the Governing 
Body or the Director on this point. 


Question of Resolutions adopted by the 
Conference 

Attention 1s directed to the growing num- 
ber of resolutions submitted to the annual 
Conference. At the last session no fewer than 
nineteen resolutions were adopted on most 
varied subjects. The resolutions of the Con- 
ference have no legal standing, and it is cpen 
to the states to which they are addressed to 
pay no attention to them. The Director feels 
that it would be better that the Conference 
should be more moderaitte in its use of this 
procedure, which should be followed in excep- 
tional cases only. 


Expenses and Staff 


The 1929 Budget of the International La- 
bour Organization amounts to 8,782,640 francs 
($1,695,049.52). The estimated receipts from 
the sale of publications is 170,000 francs 
($32,810), which leaves a net total of 8,612,640 
francs ($1,662,239.52) to be distributed among 
the fifty-five states members. 

The staff in 1927 numbered 375 persons; 
378 in 1928; and will number 399 in 1929. It 
will thus be slightly mcre than in 1923, when 
there were 389 officials in the Office. 

The estimates for 1930, as approved by the 
Gioverning Body, provile for a budget of 
8,713,678 francs ($1,681,739.85). 


Information Services 


The chapter on “Internationa! Informa- 
tion” mentions that requests for information 
made tc the International Labour Office dur- 
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ing the past year have been more numerous 
than ever, numbering upwards of 1,000, with- 
out. counting those replied to directly by na- 
tional correspondents of the Office, which are 
also Increasing steadily. These requests come 
from governments, employers’ organizations, 
workers’ organizations and other institutions 
and individuals. The majority of the re- 
quests were received from France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy, but many came from 
countries which are not even members of the 
International Labour Organization: the United 
States (60) and Russia (15). 

The chapter on “International Informa- 
tion” deals also with the publicaticns of the 
International Labour Office, including the 
weekly Industrial and Labour Information; 
the International Labour Review (monthly) ; 
the Legislative Series, comprising the texts of 
labour laws of various countries; the Lncyclo- 
paedia of Industrial Hygiene, which will com- 
prise a reference work of at least 2,200 pages, 
of which 133 brochures were issued in English 
and 168 in French up to the end of 1928; 
special publications such as the International 
Survey of Legal Decisions and Labour Laws, 
and studies and reports on many different 
subjects. 


Relations with Various Organizations 


One of the most interesting chapters of the 
director’s report is that on “ Relations” in 
which a review is given of the relations cf 
the International Labour Organizations with 
universities and educational institutions; the 
churches, charitable, welfare, and social ser- 
vice organizations; women’s organizations; 
inter-parliamentary organizations; the Inter- 
national Federation of League of Nations 


Societies; the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; disabled and other ex-service men’s 


associations; the International Association for 
Social Progress; workers’ organizations (in- 
cluding the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Christian trade unions, Fascist trade 
unions and labour crganizations in distant 
countries): salaried employees; civil  ser- 
vants; employers’ organizations; ship-owners 
and geamen; agriculturists; professional 
workers and co-operative organizations. 


Examination of Results 


The second section of the Director’s re- 
port comprises an examination of the results 
of the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization since its inceptzon in 1919. At the 
beginning of this section the Director deals 
with the economic situation in 1928, men- 
tioning the notable progress which had been 
made in the stabilization in the currency and 


the movement for rationalization in both in- 
dustrial production and distribution. Atten- 
tion is given also to the discussions which 
have occurred in different countries of the 
problem of industrial relations. 

The economic progress made during 1928 
was accompanied by notable progress in in- 
ternational labour legislation during the same 
year. The following figures show the increase 
in the ratifications of the Conventions of the 








International Labour Conference, as com- 
pared with the preceding year:— 
March March 
Ss 1928 1929 
Ratifications communicated....... 263 342 
% authorized ee. teni . 5% 34 33 
" recommended........ 180 121 





The number of ratifications has thus in- 
creased by 79 in one year, the highest figure 
so far attained for any single year. 

Tables are published listing the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted at the 
successive sessions of the International La- 
bour Conference and showing the action taken 
on these matters by the different member 
ptates. 

The Director, in concluding this annual sur- 
vey of the work of the Organization, does 
so with a feeling of optimism. “It may now 
be considered,” he observes, “that the Or- 
ganization has reached a stage of smooth, 
easy running which is a common phenomenon 
with gocd motor cars after they have done a 
few thousand miles—the engine is ‘run in’. 
The Conference and its groups are now work- 
ing according to rules which are no longer 
discussed, but which are frankly accepted and 
easily applied. The. Governing Body has 
clearly classified and distributed the work of 
its Committees. The development of the 
technical bodies of the League of Nations has 
of itself miade possible a clearer division of 
the international work which has to be done. 
Even the relations between the International 
Labour Office and those states which are not 
members of the League have now attained 
some sort cof regulanity. This does not mean, 
however, that there are not still a number of 
serious problems requiring attention, but at 
least the Office can en'ter into their discussion 
with the knowledge gained from nine years 
experience. In any case, these difficulties are 
surely a proof of the vitality of the Organiza- 
tion, and some of the attacks which have been 
mide on tthe Office should be regarded as a 
tribute to the progress it has achieved and 
the authoritative position which it has won.” 
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A5th Session of Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its forty-fifth session in 
Geneva on May 27-28, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Government 
delegate. Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian 
Advisory Officer in Geneva, was present as 
one of the Government representatives and 
Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, as 
one of the workers’ representatives. 

The Governing Body decided to transmit 
to the International Labour Conference a 
report of the Standing Orders Committee, 
which dealt with (1) certain legal problems 
connected with the revision of International 
Labour Conventions, and in particular the 
standard articles to be inserted in future 
Conventions, and (2) a proposal put forward 
by Mr. Riddell, Canadian Government rep- 
resentative, concerning the composition of the 
Committees of the Conference. 

The Committee set up by the Governing 
Body to consider the various aspects of the 
problems of the use of different languages in 
the organs and publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office submitted a report on 
the practical means of providing facilities to 
enable delegates unacquainted with the official 
languages of the Conference to follow the 
proceedings. The report was approved for 
transmission to the Conference. 

The Governing Body decided that the 
Committee of Experts on Automatic Coupling, 
the: creation of which was proposed by a 
resolution adopted by the Eleventh Session 
of the Conference, should consist of twenty- 
four experts, one-third of whom should be 
nominated by each group of the Governing 
Body, as well as of one member of each 
group of the Governing Body. It was agreed 
that the members of the Committee should 
be appointed at the Forty-Sixth Session of 
the Governing Body in October next. 

A proposal was approved to hold a con- 
ference of housing statisticians to consider 


means of obtaining uniformity in statistics 
relating to housing. Another proposal which 
was approved was that the Governing Body 
should appoint a Committee of three of its 
members to consult with representatives of 
the League of Nations Committee on Private 
Law in Inland Navigation to study the best 
means. of regulating conditions of work on 
international waterways. 


Committee on Social Charges 


The Committee on Social Charges held pis 
first session at the International Labour Office 
on May 24 and 25. The Committee, which 
was set up by the Governing Body to assist 
the competent service of the International 
Labour Office in tg work, was called on tio ex- 
amine five monographs, relating to social 
charges in Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great, Britain and Poland. . 

Three sittings were held. The discussions 
referred almost entirely to the question of 
the scope of national moniographs on social 
charges. Sime of members and experts were 
of opinion that the studies should be confined 
to charges connected with social insurance, 
while others held thait social welfare charges 
should be included. In view of the fact that 
in most countries there are at present no 
official staitisties covering the cost of social 
welfare services as a whole, it was decided 
to postpone the decision until the next ses- 
S10. 

At the next session the International La- 
bour Office is to submit to the Committee a 
report setting forth the various conceptions of 
the scope of studies of social charges, and in- 
dicating, so far as possible, the methods used 
in the various countries to cover the occupa- 
tional and social risks of the workers. The 
Office will also endeavour, with the collabora- 
tion of the governments concerned, to supple- 
mient the statistics which have been compiled. 

The next session of the Committee wil be 
convened as soon as the Office is in a posi- 
tion to submit the report desired. 


Labour Statistics in Australia 


The Quarterly Summary of Australian Sta- 
tistics, published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, gives in its 
issue for March the most recent labour and 
industrial statistics of the Commonwealth. 
The estimated population of the Common- 
wealth (exclusive of aboriginals) at the end 
of 1928, is given as 6,336,786 (3,241,535 males 
and 3,095,251 females). Of this number, nearly 
24 millions were in New South Wales, 13 mil- 
lions in Victoria, and less than a million in 
Queensland. 

The membership of trade unions in the 


Commonwealth is given as having been 911,- 
652 in 1927. A table is given showing the 
weighted average nominal weekly and hourly 
rates of wages throughout the Commonwealth. 
The average weekly wage for adult males in 
all industries is 100 shillings, 5 pence; and 
for all groups except shipping and agriculture 
the averages are as iollows:—weekly wage, 
101s. 6d.; working hours 45.27; hourly wage, 
26:9ld. For adult female employees the 
weighted average nominal weekly wage was 
58s. 10d. at the end of 1928; working hours 
were 44°79, and the hourly wage was 14:42d. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING MAY 


Sl Bie following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized ‘business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in May was 6,752, their employ- 
ees numbering 1,046,756 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


May was 1,642, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 193,787 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1929, as Reported by 
the Employers 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed a further pronounced gain, resulting 
in a more favourable situation than in any 
other month of the record. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties frcm 6,752 firms with 1,046,756 employees, 
as compared with 993,253 on May 1; this in- 
erease of 53,503 persons, or 5.4 per cent, 
brought the index number to 122.4 or over 
three points above the previous high level 
in the last nine years, recorded on August 1, 
1928. In the preceding month, the index 
(average calendar year 1926—100) stood at 
116.23 and on June 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 113.8, 107.2, 
102.2, 95.6, 96.4, 98.5, 90.3 and 87.7, re- 
spectively. 

Unusually large advances were registered in 
logging, constructicn and transportation, while 
manufactuning, trade, services and communi- 
cations also showed important increases. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces employing the greatest 
number of extra workers. 

Maritime Provinces—Further improvement 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces, accord- 
ing to statistics received from 549 employers 
with a combined working force of 75,431 per- 
sons, as compared with 72,836 on May 1. This 
gain was rather smaller than that reported 
on June 1 last year, when the index was 
several points lower. Manufacturing (par- 
ticularly of lumber and fish products), and 


construction registered heightened activity, 
while transportation was seasonally slacker. 


Quebec—Construction, transportation, manu- 
facturing and logging recorded pronounced 
inereases in personnel, and smaller gains were 
shown in mining, communications and trade; 
the gain in logging was due to river-diives. 
Employment was in considerably greater 
volume than on the same date in any of the 
last eight years, the index being over - five 
points higher than on June 1, 1928, when im- 
portant advances had also been indicated. 
Statements were tabulated from 1,503 firms 
employing 286,361 workers, or 21,300 more 
than in their last monthly report. 


Ontario—The situation in Ontario was 
better than in any other month of the years 
since 1920, the index standing at 126.7 as com- 
pared with 115.5 at. the beginning of June, 
1928, when the trend was also upward. The 
payrolls of the 3,054 ec-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 443,397 persons; on May i, 
they had 432,847 employees. Construction 
and tramsportation registered the greatest ex- 
pansion, but gains were also noted in trade, 
mining, communications, logging and services. 
In manufacturing, considerable imcreases in 
the lumber, food, pulp and paper and other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and steel 
(which of late has shown exceptional ac- 
tivity), and in textiles. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction, especially 
railroad construction, transportation, manu- 
facturing and services reported the most 
marked improvement in the Prairie Provinces, 
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where the 934 firms whose statistics were 
tabulated employed 150,582 persons, as against 
136,084 in the preceding month. Similar in- 
creases were indicated on June 1, 1928, but 
the index then was mamy pcinits lower. 


British Columbia.—An aggregate payroll of 
90,985 workers was registered by the 712 re- 
porting employers, who had 86,425 at the be- 
ginning of May. Employment was in greater 
volume than in the early summer of any of 
the last nine years. Construction and manu- 
facturing recorded the most noteworthy ex- 
pansion on the date under review, but log- 
ging, transportation and other groups also 
showed heightened activity, while coal min- 
ing was seasonally slacker. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


increase of 6,347 over their May 1 staffs. Trans- 
portation, construction and manufacturing re- 
ported the greatest imcreases, but trade was 
also busier. The index was at the highest 
point yet reached. 


Quebec—Continued gaims were registered in 
Quebee City, chiefly in manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation. Statements 
were tabulated fram 106 establishments hav- 
ing 11.924 workers, as against 11,316 in the 
preceding monith. Considerable advances had 
also been indicated on June 1, 1928, when the 
index was lower. Employment on the date 
under review was in greater volume than at 
tthe same diate in any other year of the record. 

Toronto—The situation in Toronto ccn- 
tinued better than in amy other period in the 
seven years for which statistics are available, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
































































































































































































































































































































Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
seven, of the eight cities fcr which separate 
compilations are made; Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver all showed considerable gains, 
while declines were noted in Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities. 


Montreal—Improvement on a large scale 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 801 co- 
operating finmms employed 140,660 persons, an 
~~ $8102—-6 Riga 
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according to returns furnished by 888 em- 
ployers with 124,447 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 128,011 on May 1. Manufac- 
turing, particularly of iron and steel products, 
was slacker, but improvement was shown in 
construction, trade, services, and transporta- 
tion. The general gain was rather smaller 
than thait noted on June 1, 1928. 
Ottawa—Construction, services and manu- 
factures recorded heightened activity in Ot- 
tawa, where emiployment was at a higher level 
than at the beginning of June of last year, 
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when a decline had been indicated. A com- 
bined working force of 13,570 emplicyees, or 
540 more than in their last report, was in- 
dicaited by the 135 co-operating firms. 
Hamilton —Additions to staffs on a rather 
smaller scale than on Jume 1, 1928, were re- 
ported in Hamilton; 219 employers had 39,982 
workers on their paylists, as compared with 


39,205 at the beginning of May. Mest of the 
expansion took place in manufacturing, not- 
ably in food, electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel plants, but other industries were 
also busier. Conditions were decidedly bet- 
ter than on the same date a year ago. 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Following a period cf unusual activity, em- 


Nore’ ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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1921 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
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98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
105-5 94-5 103-1 94-8 89-1 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91- 
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ployment in the Boraes Cities showed a de- 
cline on June 1, 2,565 persons being released 
from the staffs of the 128 firms furnishing data, 
who reported 20,746 employees. Most of the 
reduction took place in automobile factories, 
while improvement was noted in construction. 
Increases had been registered on June 1, 1928, 
but employment then was in much smaller 
volume, the index standing at 147.3, as com- 
pared with 168.3 on the date under review. 

Winnipeg —An aggregate working force of 
32,638 persons was indicated by the 312 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 32,374 employees on May 1. This 
gain involved a rather smaller number of 


persons than that noted at the beginning of 
June last year, but. the index was then slightly 
iower. Most of the advance recorded was in 
construction and communications. 


Vancouver-—Manufacturing reported the 
largest. gain in Vancouver, where transporta- 
tion was rather slacker. Statements were 
tabulated from 264 employers with 29,514 
workers in their employ, or 242 more than on 
May 1. Improvement was also indicated on 
June 1 a year ago, when the situation was 
not so favourable. 


Index numbers 


Table JI. 


by cities are given in 


Nore. The “‘relative weight’”’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 
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Manufacturing 


Statements were tabulated from 4,106 manu- 
facturers employing 575,858 operatives, as 
compared with 568,118 in the preceding 
month. This increase was not so exitensive 
as that reported on the same date in 1928, 
but. employment continued higher than in 
any other month for which data are available. 
Lumber mills registered the greatest gains, 
which were of a seasonal nature, while im- 
portant advances were also made in the fish- 
preserving, pulp and paper, vegetable food, 
building material, rubber, electric-current, 
electrical apparatus, mineral, non-ferrous metal 


and some other industries. On the other 
hand, iron and steel and textile plants were 
slacker; the losses in the former were the 
first recorded since ithe beginning of this year, 
during which exceptional activity has been 
noted in the metal industries. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number em- 
ployed in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving division in the Maritime Provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 243 firms em- 
ploying 19,005 persons, as compared with 
17,423 in the preceding month. This increase, 
which was slightly more extensive than that 


Nor: The “relative weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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INGVeb ho lasten Raabe soci. de% 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
Dec. ie PER OS Te eee 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
Jan. OAD Bee ck Oe oe 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78:6 105°3 120-4 
Feb. 1 ES Oe oto eer ae 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
Mar. Ldeistie SEAM eee ee es 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97°3 73°3 105°3 109-7 
April, 210.5, Sea sec oube 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
VATE Dist. thos demir statonc reign 106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
June Vceda MOS Kast onto 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
July. Las doce abace eat ae 117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154°3 130-8 115-3 
Aug. Lee cit ae eas bee 119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
Sept. Liss decUiGedade ce he 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
Oct. Dis 5 Lee ROR Aaa 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
INO Vib i345. hee oats 118-9 115-1 139°3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121°3 
Dec. The SOR ay a es 116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Jan. Les aae Moe harcore 109-1 107-8 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
Feb. Deets s Rome tes 110-5 112:8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
Mar. Dee E MRE ROR. close tor 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
Aprile ol. $2 2 ee cekee 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
May 1 PEE Gk ott moet oe 116-2 119-8 75-8 115°6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
June Pee Bre oe es 122-4 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 115-4 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
June 1, 1929..4:5, 0.5 100-0 55-0 2-2 4-8 2-8 12-4 12-8 2-1 7-9 
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reported on June 1, 1928, brought the index 
to a higher point than on the same date in 
any other year cf the record. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group, chiefly in boot and shoe plants, showed 
a slight falling-off, which was much smaller 
than that indicated in the same month last 
year, when the index was, however, several 


points higher. The working forces of the 
177 co-operating employers totalled 16,132 
persons, as against 16,188 in the preceding 
month. The largest declines were in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was noted in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container and other 


Tastes IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








*Relative| June 1 








Industries Weight 1829 
WIOnusacturinguace.: .eces caurecee oseeee 55-0 121-2 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 119-5 
Hur and PrOoduets. <5. 4. cccciecsees cis 0-2 102-5 
Leather and products............... 1:5 91-0 
Lumber and products..............- 5-9 120-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3°70 119-6 
HIENIGUEG He. dot dooce eels merereaite 1-0 123-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 121-6 
Musical instruments..............6- 0:3 96:5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 104-8 
‘Pulp and paper products 6-4 111-8 
Pulp and paper.......... 3-1 108-7 
Papemproducts: ueas eos cmeeclgue 0-8 111-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 116-0 
Rubber productsyyu firm . eo see ties 1-7 143-6 
PP OxbilewLOGUclS set. vada ar aise cs eels cls 7-9 108-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 107-0 
Hosiery and knit goods....... meds 1:6 114-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-4 107-2 
Other textile products............. 1-0 109-4 
Plant products (n.€.8.).........eeeee. 1-5 125-2 
Tobaceo..c 8) aii? AEDs cinckatee 0-8 112-8 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 145-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 186-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-7 117-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 131-3 
HAECERIC CULTONG. cance. f fers cicrersie tre euel sits 1-5 132-3 
Electrical apparatus...........sse00- 1:3 139-0 
Iron and steel products.............. 16-4 133-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:7 143-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. 1:3 133 -3 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 124-9 
Land vehicles. i.eiiiic: de seloneccer 7:5 131-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 4-5 182-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-5 135-2 
Heating appliances................ 0:6 137-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-1 178-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CUCUS x. cevare oer tis «Cees webs f 0-7 137-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 117-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 136-5 
Mineraliproducts:: s.scce ne a5 cee te as 1-2 136-7 
IMascellan@ous:: dtc: scre-o.cnislolerers ¢ otelars 0-4 113-2 
MOG OUND han cit oreo ho See letis eco xe 2-2 92-7 
TEST is 23.5 get By aS OR ORS A 4-8 115-8 
Cog setae 2c SSE eae datas hte 2-46 99-3 
PVG CALINC OL OS = nciveciea docutans cpseress ie 1-5 138-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
Coal) *. Bel Nettie IA we 0:9 140-9 
COMIMUNICAONS. facade ie. ete doer 2°8 120-9 
MlelegTaphs Sri: cca th ss le tenes 0-6 126-8 
melephones exe... £38. se sie. « hee 2-2 119-3 
EVANS POTLOLLON GEE soci cose eiowiow ier 12-4 115-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-3 125-1 
Steam railways............ccccccee 8-4 112-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-7 120-3 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 12-8 144-6 
Building’ seeset. «yee es ek ete 49 134-7 
ighway xo. te rey Me eee nee 2:1 144-3 
Ratlwayee cnet ce eee entice 5-8 154-2 
Services: Bic ses ch ee eee Leas 2-1 131-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-2 131-9 
Professional S429. en a 0-2 122-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 132-5 
CAGE oR ste gale a seals ns calc Meese 7-9 126-0 
ROCA see fone. Sele ae es hicieron 5-6 130-8 
Wholesale: «oi. sncce eee eee 2-3 115-4 
Alli ndusiniesinct.. 2ooce ee ek. 100-0 122-4 


May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 


1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
119-8 112-6 106-9 101-6 95-6 65-8. 
110-0 116-7 115-4 109-0 104-3 99 - 9: 
100-3 91-1 97-3 101-0 92-5 94-9: 
91-4 100-4 100-3 92-3 89-7 97-5: 
107-9 109-7 111-3 110-2 108-6 106-1 
100-8 106-5 113-2 115-0 116-1 111-8 
123-5 117-1 105:6 100-8 Oo Peet b. te 
117-8 113-4 108-5 102-9 95-2 99-0 
97-8 92-4 96-9 95-8 78-7 79-8 
101-6 100-0 98-5 93-7 91-2 89-9 
109-8 111-3 108-1 100-0 93-1 92-8 
105-6 113-5 113-1 101-3 90-0 89-4 
111-2 112-5 104-4 98-3 97-6 94-1 
115-0 108-7 103-1 99-0 97-2 97-3 
139-7 125-7 113-8 97-3 Oi 86-4 
110-3 106-3 105-5 98-9 94-6 88-8 
108-7 110-5 109-6 100-2 94-7 83-0 
115-6 104-0 102-5 99-9 89-1 84-9 
108-4 101-9 99-8 97-0 96-6 97-8 
111-0 108-7 114-3 93-9 99-0 95-7 
124-0 120-1 107-7 101-7 101-5 97-8 
Be a car ot U's ie oy |alakays Geyen Mien iva bee eater ae ake 
PEL Ot rd cre resins ven | <csellt Cae’ Weenie leet spots 1 oman ee tae. oe 
176-8 133-8 95-7 99-9 95-7 105-1 
118-9 114-1 106-2 103-1 95-5 103-0 
125-1 115-7 108-0 105-8 90-9 94-5 
121-9 118-9 106-7 99-8 105:1 102-5 
136-0 117-5 105-0 94-5 88-6 89-9 
137-6 118-1 105-9 104-2 92-9 98-1 
145-9 125-3 112-8 105-3 102-0 114-0 
133-9 123-9 110-6 99-5 94-3 93-2 
126-2 102-8 109-9 100-9 69-6 70-6 
140-0 118-7 103-1 106-6 95-7 103-0 
215-2 170-0 116-6 113-1 91-7 90-8 
136-7 125-4 110:3 111-3 122-2 103-8 
133-6 112-7 101-9 101-7 94-6 93-5 
174-6 138-8 111-0 102-4 77-7 90-6 
138-9 113-9 105-5 100-1 88-9 91-5 
118-8 108-4 104-5 100-4 89-0 91-7 
134-3 120-7 114-0 95-2 82-0 86-5 
133-7 116-9 104-5 101-7 105-0 102-7 
112-5 103-9 106-9 100-0 95-7 96-7 
75-8 85-9 86-8 96-4 92-6 96-6 
115-6 112-3 105-5 96-5 98-8 108-5 
101-5 100-7 101-8 94-6 94-5 110-2 
132-2 126-6 110-9 95-1 102-5 105-4 
142-1 135-2 111-9 105 +2 98-3 97-7 
117-3 106-9 103-7 100-4 94-6 94-5 
118-6 111-5 106-8 102-6 94-7 92-4 
116-9 105-7 102-7 99-9 94-6 94-8 
108-1 108-0 104-8 102-1 97-1 101-6 
119-6 112-3 104-4 100-8 98-7 101-2 
106-0 105-1 103-0 98-5 95-2 100-2 
104-7 119-8 114-8 124-6 105-8 110-2 
112-0 136-8 121-3 114-5 95-6 90-4 
114-3 118-3 112-4 104-3 76-8 74-4 
77-9 142-5 125-0 95-4 100-6 61-0 
123-2 144-1 126-8 128-3 109-8 113-2 
121-6 118-4 105-4 100-9 97-2 95+1 
113-8 114-7 101-5 101-0 100-6 98-5 
126-3 118-5 107-2 100-2 100-0 96-3 
133-5 123-6 109-8 100-9 91-1 89-8 
124-0 113-7 104-8 96-7 93-1 91-8 
128-8 116-3 106-5 95-6 92-5 89-5 
113-7 108-3 101-9 98-9 94-2 96-4 
116-2 113-8 107-2 102-2 95-6 96-4 





*The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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wood-using factories. Returns were compiled 
from 711 manufacturers in the lumber group 
having 61,394 employees, compared with 
54,971 at the beginning of May. All prov- 
inces shared in the upward movement on 
June 1, the greatest advance taking place in 
Ontario. Rather smaller additions to staffs 
were made on the same date last year, when 
the index was considerably lower. 


Musical instruments—There was a slightly 
unfavourable movement in employment in 
musical instruments factories, 42 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 3,003 persons at 
the beginning of May toa 2,964 on June 1. 
Improvement had been indicated on the same 
date last summer, but employment then was 
at a lower level. Most of the decrease took 
place in Ontario. 


Plant Products, Edible—Large increases 
were noted in this group at the beginning of 
June, when 1,089 persons were added to the 
forces of the 320 co-cperating manufacturers, 
who had 28,692 employees. Sugar and syrup, 
fruit and vegetable canning, biscuit and con- 
fectionery establishments reported most of 
the wmprovement, which occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. The increase registered 
on June 1, 1928, was somewhat larger, but 
the situation then was not so favourable as 
on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Further import- 
ant additions to staffs were indicated in this 
group, chiefly in pulp and paper mills, but 
also in printing and publishing. This increase 
brought the index number to a higher point 
than in any other month of the record. An 
aggregate payroll of 66,711 workers was re- 
ported by the 520 establishments whose statis- 
tics were compiled, which had employed 65,457 
in the preceding month. A considerable pro- 
portion of the advance took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Thirty-seven rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
18,204 persons, or 499 more than in their 
last return, most of the gain being in Quebec. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of June a year ago, when an 
increase on a smaller scale was noted. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
duction in activity in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in cotton and clothing 
factories in Quebec and Ontario. Data were 
received from 564 firms employing 83,160 per- 
sons, as against 84,195 in the preceding month. 
This contraction involved a greater number 
of workers than that indicated on June 1, 
1928, when the index was slightly below its 
level at the time of writing. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Ac- 
tivity in this group showed a small increase, 
according to 142 employers whose staffs rose 
from 15,854 in the preceding month to 15,966 
on the date under review. Breweries in Que- 
bec amd the Prairie Provinces reported this 
advance, which contrasted with the decrease 
shown on the same date last year. The index 
number then was several points lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 110 plants in this division 
with 7,798 persons on their payrolls, as against - 
7,913 in the preceding month. The index 
number was higher than in the same month 
in any of the years since 1920. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
marked improvement was shown in building 
material plants, 138 of which reported an ag- 
gregate working force of 13,116 persons, or 
616 more than on May 1. The index was at 
its maximum for the record of ten years. 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
reported the bulk of the increase, in which all 
branches of the industry shared. 


Electric Current—A further advance on a 
larger scale than in previous years was shown 
in electric current plants; the index was 
higher than in any other month since the 
series was commenced. The 92 co- -operating 
companies increased their staffs by 1,242 work- 
ers to 15,999 at the bginnng of June. Quebec 


recorded the greatest gain, but the tendency 


was generally upward. 


Electrical Apparatus—Heightened activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 47 
of which enlarged their payrolls by 301 em- 
ployees to 14,043 on the date under review. 
This increase brought employment to a 
higher level than in any other period of the 
record. Ontario firms registered practically 
all the advance. 


Iron and Steel Products—For the first time 
since the beginning of the year, there was a 
decrease in iron and steel works, mainly in 
automobile plants where activity has been at 
an exceptionally high level. On the other 
hand, railway car shops and some other 
groups showed improvement. Returns were 
tabulated from 656 manufacturers employing 
171,412 persons, compared with 176,739 on May 
1. Additions to staffs were noted in the 
Maritime provinces, but elsewhere the tend- 
ency was downward, particularly in Ontario. 
Improvement was registered on June 1, 1928, 
when the index was, however, many points 
lower. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and manufacturers of zinc and 
aluminum products reported heightened acti- 
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vity, according to 105 firms employing 20,553 
persons, compared with 20,220 at the beginning 
of May. This increase, which took place 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia, ex- 
ceeded that recorded at the begining of June 
a year ago, when employment was in con- 
siderably smaller volume. 

Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, in 
which they were of practically the same size 
as those indicated on June 1, 1928, when the 
index number was many points lower. An 
aggregate payroll of 13,158 persons was em- 
ployed by the 81 co-operating firms, who had 
12,862 in the preceding month. 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
The production of roofing materials and vari- 
ous other articles listed under this heading 
showed an increase, 32 workers having been 
added to the forces of the 73 manufacturers 
whose returns were tabulated, and who em- 
ployed 4,489 at the beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps, chiefly owing 
to river-driving operations in Quebec, showed 
an advance which was on a larger scale 
than on the same date in the preceding 
year. The index number then was rather 
lower. Returns were received from 207 firms 
employing 23,325 persons, or 4,103 more than 
on May 1. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Employment in the western 
coal fields was seasonally slacker; the index 
was practically the same as on June 1, 1928, 
when somewhat greater declines had been re- 
corded. Statements were compiled from 77 
operators with 25,454 employees, or 548 less 
than at the beginning of May. 

Metallic Ores—Considerable improvement 
was shown in metallic ore mines in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces; 75 employers en- 
larged their staffs from 15,479 workers on 
May 1 to 16,028 at the beginning of June. 
The index was higher than in any other 
month since the series was commenced. 
Smaller gains had been noted on June 1, of 
last year. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, (other than coal). 
—According to data received from 64 firms in 
this group, they employed 9,046 persons, or 
30 less than in the preceding month. De- 
spite this minor decrease, the index numbers 
was higher than on June 1 in earlier years of 
the record. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further in- 
crease in employment was registered in local 
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transportation on June 1, when 131 companies 
added 1,164 employees to their staffs, bringing 
them to 24,434 on the date under review. This 
gain was larger than that noted at the 
beginning of June, 1928, when the index was 
some 13 points lower. Improvement was 
shown in all provinces. 

Steam Railways—Continued and greater 
expansion was indicated in steam railway oper- 
ation, in which the 106 co-operating employers 
enlarged their staffs from 83,276 in the pre- 
ceding month to 88,085 on June 1. Ontario, 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces reported 
most of the increase, which was larger than 
on the same date in other years of the record 
while the index was also at its maximum for 
the beginning of June in the years since 1920. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, but the trend was de- 
cidedly upward in Quebec and Ontario. Sta- 
tistics were received from 68 firms with 17,263 
employees, as compared with 15,033 in the 
preceding month. Slightly greater gains were 
noted on June 1, 1928, when the index was 
practically the same as on the date under 
review. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telephones and telegraphs; 186 companies en- 
larged their staffs from 28,413 persons at the 
beginning of May, to 29;284 on June 1. Em- 
ployment was more active than in any other 
month for which data are available. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The volume of employment 
afforded in building was greater than in the 
early summer of other years of the record, 
which goes back to 1920. An aggregate staff 
of 50,897 was reported by the 599 contractors 
furnishing statistics, who had 438,193 workers 
on May 1; this expansion was the most pro- 
nounced on record. Activity increased in all 
provinces, but the largest gains were in Quebec. 


Highway—The 197 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 22,329 persons 
in their employ, or 10,098 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was more exten- 
sive and the level of employment was higher 
than on June 1 in any other year since 1920. 


Railway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways; resulting in a greater volume of em- 
ployment than at the beginning of June in 
previous years for which data are available. 
The working forces of the 46 employers 
totalled 60,737 persons, as against 48,435 in 
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the preceding month. The most noteworthy 
increases were in the Prairie Provinces, al- 
though there was marked improvement in 
all provinces. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, while only small 
changes took place in other branches of this 
group. Statements were compiled from 2138 
firms employing 21,612 workers, as compared 
with 20,028 on May 1. The index was higher 
than on June 1 in any other year of the 
record. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade; 677 establishments re- 
ported 82,904 employees, or 1,422 more than 
in their last monthly return. This gain was 
slightly larger than that noted on June 1 in 
any Other year since 1920, in all of which the 
level of employment was lower. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada on the 
date under review. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference tc involuntary idleness, 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work other than their own trade, or 
who are idle because of illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from, these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of May continued to show improvement, the 
1,642 labour organizations from which reports 
were tabulated with 193,787 members indi- 
cating 4:0 per cent of unemployment con- 
trasted with 5-5 per cent in April. All prov- 
inces contributed a share to the increase in 
employment recorded over April; the most 
substantial increase was registered from 
British Columbia, where the building and con- 
struction trades and the coal mining industry 
largely accounted for the better conditions 
prevailing in that province. Quebec and 
Nova Scotia unions also reported moderate 
gains in activity, while the changes indicated 
from the remaining provinces were slight. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
May of last year, when 3-7 per cent of idle- 
ness was recorded, the Alberta situation 
remained unchanged, while the improvement 
shown by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions when combined was almost sufficient 
to offset the declines in employment reported 
from Quebec and Manitoba. The changes, 
however, were not particularly noteworthy in 
any one province. 


A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During May. employment for Halifax 
union members was in considerably greater 
volume than in April, and the improvement 
registered by Montreal, Regina and Van- 
couver unions was also outstanding. Nominal 
gains only were registered from Toronto and 
Winnipeg unions. From Saint John the same 
percentage of idle members was reported as 
in April, and from Edmonton a fractional 
percentage decline in employment only was 
indicated. Regina unions registered the mosi 
extensive increases in employment when com- 
pared with the returns for May of last year, 
while from Saint John, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg unions gains on a much smaller 
scale were reported. The situation for 
Edmonton, Halifax, Montreal and Toronto 
union members, however, was less favourable 
than in May a year ago. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1923, to date. It will be noticed 
that the curve during May extended in a 
downward direction from that of April, show- 
ing that employment was in greater volume 
during the month under review. The level 
at the close of May, however, showed very 
slight divergence from that indicated during 
the same month in 1928. 

The manufacturing industries reflected 
greater activity during May than in the pre- 
ceding month as shown by the returns 
received from a total of 475 unions, covering 
a membership of 56,947 persons, 4-8 per cent 
of whom were idle at the close of the month 
contrasted with 7-0 per cent in April. The 
improvement reported over April was attrib- 
utable largely to expansion in the woodworking 
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and garment trades, while printing tradesmen 
and cigar makers reported nominal advances 
in employment only. On the other hand, hat 
and cap makers and glass workers were slacker 
than in April, and reductions in employment 
on a smaller scale were reported by leather 
workers, metal polishers and bakers. Among 
iron and steel, textile and fur workers, and 
pulp and paper makers the same percentage 
of idleness was reported as in April. The 
situation in the manufacturing industries, as 
a whole, showed little change from May of 
last year when 4:4 per cent of unemployment 
was recorded, the increases and declines in 
employment reported from the various trades 
in a large measure offsetting each other. 
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and Alberta coal miners were somewhat better 
employed than in May of last year, and in 
British Columbia a fully engaged situation 
was indicated in both months of the com- 
parison. A number of unions continued to 
report some part time employment. 
Building and construction tradesmen were 
busier during May than in the preceding 
month, the 205 unions from which reports 
were received with 30,680 members showing 
8-2 per cent of inactivity compared with 11-3 
per cent in April. Hod carriers and building 
labourers, who formed but a small percentage 
of the entire group membership reporting 
showed, the largest percentage gain, but the 
advanice indicated by bricklayers, miasons and 
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Cigarmakers registered important gains in 
employment over May a year ago, and among 
textile, leather, wood and iron and _ steel 
workers, hat and cap makers, and printing 
tradesmen somewhat heightened activity was 
recorded. Glass and garment workers, gen- 
eral labourers, bakers, pulp and paper makers, 
and metal polishers all participated in the 
reductions in employment, which but slightly 
more than offset the gains reported in the 
other trades. 

From unions of coal miners 42 reports were 
received during May, combining a member- 
ship of 16,015 persons, and of these 921 or a 
percentage of 5-8 were idle on the last day 
of the month, compared with 8-4 per cent in 
April and with 7:0 in May a year ago. 
British Columbia unions indicated recovery 
during May from the slackness shown in April, 
while in Nova Scotia and Alberta conditions 
were slightly improved. Both Nova Scotia 
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plasterers and carpenters and joiners, though 
smaller when viewed from a percentage basis, 
still involved the greatest number of workers. 
In addition, nominal gains were recorded by 
bridge and stuctural iron workers, granite and 
stonecutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and electrical workers. Tule layers, 
lathers and roofers were considerably slacker 
than in April, while among plumbers and 
steamfitters the unemployment increase was 
fractional only. The same situation prevailed 
in the building trades as a whole during May 
as in the corresponding month last year, 
though fluctuations occurred in the various 
trades. In this comparison bridge and 
structural iron workers, carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers, granite and stonecutters, 
and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
reported a more favourable employment trend 
during the month under review, which was 
offset by the curtailment evident among brick- 
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layers, masons and plasterers, hod carriers and 
building labourers, tile layers, !athers and 
roofers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 

The transportation industries registered 
slight improvement only in conditions during 
May when compared with April, as indicated 
by the reports received from 683 unions com- 
prising a membership of 63,989 persons. Of 
these 2-1 per cent were without work on the 
last day of May contrasted with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 2:6 in April. The 
employment tendency among navigation 
workers was slightly upward from that of 
April, and steam railway employees also were 
accorded a greater volume of work. On the 
contrary, the situation for teamsters and 
chauffeurs was slightly adverse while among 


TABLE IIl.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0) 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2) 2-0) 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8) 2-0] 7-2} 3-4] 3-1) 3-2) 2-8)11-2| 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3| 8-5|16-6| 9-7| 8-5) 7-8] 7-8/23-5)12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1] 4-3} 8-6] 5-0} 8-9) 5-4] 6-1|/12-4) 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0] 2-0] 6-7| 3-7| 5-8| 3-0] 6-0) 5-8) 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-11 4-0/10-9] 6-1] 6-5| 4-3] 5-4] 5-8) 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6|10-9| 5-5) 5-1] 3-3] 8-4] 5-7| 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8] 2-1] 6-8| 4-2] 3-6) 3-0) 4-9] 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-71 1-9| 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0| 1-2} 6-1| 3-5| 4-2) 3-0) 4-2] 5-1) 4-5 
Mace LO L9G a 4-7| 3-4] 5-3] 2-6] 1-5} 2-9] 1-4] 4:9] 3-6 
May, 1920...... -4) -5| 4-0| 1-7] 2-6] 1-3] 1-5) 5-6] 2-4 
Mayes 192146 .3:% 12-9] 6-2|26-5| 9-1/10-4| 9-4)12-0/21-7/15-5 
Miaives 9220. ae 12-1] 3-1]16-4] 3-9] 7-1] 6-4) 5-9]10-9] 8-7 
May, 19238...... 1-3] 1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0} 7-6] 2-4] 4-5 
Mian peel O24 ton. 1-6] 3-2/13-7| 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7| 3-6) 7-3 
Nay? eel OcOReeEy. 3-9] 3-2]11-7| 3-5| 5-8] 4-6)16-4! 3-4) 7-0 
Mayne 19265254... 4-1} 2-6]10-0| 2-8] 1-8] 2-3) 7-2] 3-0} 4-9 
Joner 192 7ee reac 3-0| 3-4| 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1) 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
Hebi) lS2iecccc 3-8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2) 7-4] 6-5 
Mars<192lere 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6) 4-1) 4-4] 4-4) 5-7 
Aprile elo2d ceca 5-5| 2-7| 9-3} 4-0) 6-2| 5-1] 7-2) 3-6) 6-0 
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Nov., 1927...... 2-5| 1-7| 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6) 8-0) 5-2 
Ween 1927: fee. 4-3] 1-5| 9-3] 5-1) 5-4} 5-6] 3-7|10-5| 6-6 
Janae 1928.ceee: 5-5) 1-5] 7-9] 7-0} 6:3] 5-0) 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Feb., .1928...:.. 9-0| 1-7] 9-1] 5-6] 7-3} 6-0) 4-4) 8-0| 7-0 
Marr 19285 41... 10-9} 2-3] 7-0| 5-8] 7-5] 7-5| 5-5) 5-0) 6-5 
Mprilje 1928: 22s. 7-4] 1-8] 6-2| 4-1] 5-2| 4-2) 6-8] 3-3] 5-2 
May, 1928...... 5-6| 1-5) 4-8] 2-7] 2-9} 3-0) 4-3] 3-0) 3-7 
June.) 19282 eke. -5| +8! 5-6] 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
Julysm 1928; ee: 1-5| -7| 2-6] 2-6] 1-8] -6] 4-5] 2-8] 2-5 
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Oct. O28 eae 1-1| 1-0] 5-7| 1-8] 1-7| 1-5) 1-4} 5-8} 3-1 
Nov., 1928...... 1-1| 1-1] 6-3| 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Dees 19282. -5.0: 3-9| -9| 0-7] 4-0] 8-1] 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Jans, wel020teen ke 3-0| 1-7| 7-9| 5-1|10-7| 7-1] 5-2] 8-0) 6-3 
Feb., 1929...... 6-0| 1-8] 9-0) 5-3] 9-6] 7-0} 5-4] 7-3) 6-8 
March, 1929..... | 6-2| 1-4] 7-9] 4-5] 9-2] 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
Aprile sg29 os: 6:0) 1-3] 9-3] 3-0] 3-9} 3-9] 5-3] 6-0) 5-5 
May, 1929....:. 3-9} -5| 6-8] 2-6] 3-7| 2-9] 4-3] 2-3) 4-0 


street and electric railway employees practi- 
cally no change was shown. A minor decline 
in activity was registered in the transportation 
group as a whole over May of last year when 
1-8 per cent of the members reported were 
idle, the reductions being confined entirely 
to the steam railway division. Navigation 
workers, teamsters and chauffeurs and street 
and electric railway employees on the other 
hand were afforded a slightly greater volume 
of employment. The changes throughout, 
however, were small. 


Owing to the casual nature of their work 
reports from longshoremen are tabulated 
separately each month. During May 14 
association of longshore workers made returns 
to the Department, including a membership 
of 7,121 persons, 15-1 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month. Employment 
was on a larger scale during May for these 
workers than in either the previous month 
when 22-9 per cent of idleness was registered 
or in May of last year when the unemploy- 
ment percentage stood at 19-4. 


Slight variation only was indicated in the 
situation among retail clerks during May, 
both when compared with the returns for the 
preceding month or for May of last year, the 
8 unions from which returns were tabulated 
with 1,548 members showing 0-6 per cent of 
inactivity, compared with percentages of 0:9 
and 0-7 in April, and in May, 1928, respec- 
tively. 

Ait the close of May reports were received 
from 67 unions of civic employees, embracing 
a membership of 7,090 persons, 0-7 per cent 
of whom were without employment contrasted 
with 0-8 per cent of idleness in April and 0:2 
per cent in May a year ago. 

Some slight falling off in available employ- 
ment was manifest in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during May, as indicated by the 
returns tabulated from 106 unions with an 
aggregate membership of 5,097 persons. Of 
these 232 were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 4:6 compared 
with 3-9 per cent in April. Hotel and 
restaurant employees were largely responsible 
for the unfavourable situation reported while 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen registered 
slight improvement. The same percentage of 
idleness was indicated in the miscellaneous 
croup of trades, as a whole, during the month 
under review as in May iast year, namely 
4-6, but changes in the employment volume 
were shown in the different groups. As in 
the previous comparison, hotel and restaurant 
employees were slacker than in May of last 
year, and among barbers and office workers 
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nominal contractions in employment were 
reported. A higher level of employment was 
maintained, however, by stationary engineers 
and firemen, and barbers. 

The three unions of fishermen from which 
reports were tabulated at the close of May, 
covering a membership of 848 persons indi- 
cated 3-7 per cent of unemployment as com- 
pared with percentages of 2:6 in April and 
1-1 in May, 1928. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported a 
fully engaged situation in May compared with 


18-3 per cent of inactivity in April and 9-5 
per cent at the close of May, 1928. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1926 inclusive, and for each month from Jan- 
uary, 1927, tc date. Table I summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


Employment Office Reports for May, 1929 


During the month of May, 1929, the re- 
ports from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a fractional per- 
centage decline in the average daily place- 
ments when compared with the preceding 
month, while a reduction of slightly over 6 
per cent was indicated in comparison with 
the average daily placements effected in May 
a year ago. Farming revistered substantial 
declines from the previous month, and in all 
other industrial groups the situation showed 
improvement. Noteworthy reductions oc- 
curred in farming also, when compared with 
the reports for May of last year, followed by 
minor contractions in construction and main- 
tenance, services and mining, while in the 
remaining groups moderate gains were 
recorded. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1927, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
placaticns for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments im relation to applications declined 
shghtly throughout the month, and in each 
instance was somewhat lower than that shown 
in May of last year. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 85.9 and 83.9 
during the first and second half of May re- 
spectively, contrasted with ratios of 88.0 and 
87.6 during the same periods of 1928. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review were 78.9 
and 78.0 as compared with 80.9 and 81.3 
during the corresponding month of 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1929, 
was 1,646 as compared with a daily average 
of 1,662 in the preceding month and with 
1,759 in May, 1928. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment ~eceived daily by the offices during 


the month under review was 1,938 in ecm pari- 
son with 1,941 in April, and with 2,003 in 
May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
May, 1929, was 1,521, of which 955 were in 
regular employment and 566 in work of one 
week’s duration or less as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,525 in the previous 
month. Placements during May of last year 
averaged 1,625, consisting cf 1,006 placements 
in regular and 619 in casual employment, 

During the month of May, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 40,922 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 39,542 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 24,838, of which 20,331 were 
for men and 4,507 for women, while the place- 
ments in casual work numbered 14,704. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 29,278 for men and 13,515 for women, 
a total of 42,793, while applications for work 
mumbered 50,395, of which 36,674 were from 
men and 13,721 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 
ee eS Tg tee Tare eee ee one «ye 





Placements 
Year ; 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 | 305, 905 
192017 ek ee BED 366,547 79, 265 | 445, 812 
LO QT aL ide ee, ae 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
1022 Av. Bid om, 108 297 , 827 95,695 393, 522 
1028 a ce ee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
TODA ee ee a eA 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 85, ee ek eA 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1026 ask Oe ee te. 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1927 RR. ee eS. ae 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
L028 8. Bie eee 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1929 (5 months)....... 91,825 53, 863 145, 688 





Nova Scorta 
Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May were nearly 30 per 
cent better than in the preceding moath, but 
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nearly 5 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
menits were over 48 per cent in excess of April, 
but showed no change when compared with 
May, 1928. There was a substantial gain in 
placements in building construction over May 
of last year, but this increase was offset by 
minor declines in all other groups. Indus- 
trial division in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 67; logging, 39; farming, 25; trans- 
portation, 27; construction and maintenance, 
216; trade, 88; and services, 524, of which 326 
were of household workers. During the 
month 267 men and 57 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 
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were: manufacturing, 61; logging, 34; con- 
struction and maintenance, 170; trade, 24; 


and services, 745, of which 542' were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 255 men and 79 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec were nearly 14 per cent 
better than in the preceding mcntth and were 
on the same level as in the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain of over 
27 per cent in placements when compared 
with April, and of nearly 9 per cent in com- 
parison with May, 1928. Placements in farm- 
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New Brunswick 

There was an increase of nearly 17 per cent 
in the number of positions offered by New 
Brunswick employment offices during May 
when compared with the preceding month, 
butt a decline of almost 3 per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also were nearly 20 per cent in 
excess of April, but almost 3 per cent less 
than during May, 1928. Placements in the 
manufacturing industries showed the largest 
increase over May last year, and construction 
and maintenance the largest reduction. The 
changes, however, in all groups were small. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
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ing, transportation, services and trade were 
higher than in May last year and more than 
offset the declines in manufacturing, logging, 
and construction and maintenance. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 151; logging, 302; farming, 133; trans- 
portation, 128; construction and mainitenance, 
726; trade, 190; and services, 934, of which 
490 were household workers. There were 
1,891 men and 595 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May positions offered 
through employment. offices in Ontaric showed 
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Vacancies 


13,515 


Reported | Unfilled 
during 
period 


at end of 
period 


—s 
ND a Oe 
CORN RDODONORe 


4 


4, 282 
1,343 
2,939 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


13,721 


Applicants 
Referred Placed Un- 
ke a Pao! 
. ate 
vacancies} Regular | Casual Serica 
1,039 324 677 636 
505 63 44] 406 
205 126 44 126 
329 135 192 104 
1,071 334 737 401 
82 40 42 106 
393 122 271 52 
596 172 424 243 
2,980 2,486 74 1,139 
354 854 0 60 
1,791 i beta ( 35 29 753 
309 259 21 160 
207 134 16 104 
319 1] 8 62 
17, 852 10, 844 6,397 5,192 
162 84 79 
505 212 280 85 
347 271 76 I7/ 
104 101 4 38 
453 359 94 122, 
245 156 rit 109 
1,813 826 987 831 
532 259 274 86 
360 175 109 190 
589 339 pave 180 
311 137 152 185 
731 667 64 0 
714 397 317 60 
1,068 658 326 372 
342 304 38 cE 
259 191 31 39 
903 768 135 115 
625 342 283 180 
284 170 114 16 
323 189 134 80 
260 148 103 152 
688 654 34 2 
239 212 26 49 
5,113 Zi6dd 2,059 1,985 
882 518 364 169 
4,343 1,941 25295 1,616 
473 427 46 20 
110 68 42 90 
52 50 2 0 
3,708 1,396 2,205 1,506 
4,492 3,047 1, 426 668 
107 87 20 19 
141 141 0 0 
1,420 1,153 248 178 
159 91 68 0 
370 214 156 23 
1,215 788 427 371 
635 348 287 64 
132 75 57 0 
126 86 40 5 
187 64 123 8 
4,296 3, 239 1,050 883 
1,429 1,046 383 226 
279 199 80 65 
1,783 1,399 377 487 
423 314 109 84 
382 281 101 21 
4,849 2,623 2,048 1,901 
190 188 2 45 
155 111 16 117 
58 21 37 95 
214 192 22 0 
139 70 69 137 
115 57 47 49 
175 175 0 0 
78 59 19 D2 
2 52 0 17 
2,544 1,364 1,045 1,145 
36 31 5 25 
1,093 303 786 219 
40, $22 24, 838 14,704 12, 436 
29 ,062 20,331 8,330 9,618 
11,860 4,507 6,374 2,818 
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*25 Placements effected by an office since closed, 
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an inerease of nearly 14 per cent over the 
preceding month, and of more than one per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain of over 
14 per cent in placements when compared 
with April, and of over 3 per cent In com- 
parison with May, 1928. Manufacturing, log- 
ging, transportation, services and trade showed 
gains in placements over May last year, but 
there were fewer placements in farming and 
construction and maintenance. Placemenits by 
industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
2,603; logging, 1,297; farming, 916; mining, 
152; tramsportation, 698; construction and 
maintenance, 4,176; trade, 779; and services, 
6,485, of which 3,331 were of household 
workers. During the month 8,998 men and 
1,851 women were placed in regular emplcy- 
ment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of nearly 14 per cent less vacancies dur- 
img May than in the preceding month and of 
over 17 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing monith last year. Placements were nearly 
20 per cent less than in Apri] and 21 -per cent 
less than in May, 1928. Logging and mining 
placements were slightly higher than in May 
last year, but all other groups showed de- 
chines, tihe most noteworthy being in con- 
structicn and maintenance and services. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 141; logging, 84; farming, 672; 
construction and maintenance, 490; trade, 
213 and services, 2,557, of whitch 1,940 were 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,279 of men and 662 
of women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers as imdicated by 
orders listed at employmentt offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May was over 17 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, and over 
10 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline of over 18 
per cent, in placements when compared with 
April and cf nearly 13 per cent in compari- 
son with May, 1928. All industrial divisions 
except mining and transportation partici- 
pated in the decline in placements from May 
last. year, the reduction in farming being the 
most noteworthy. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 172; log- 
ging, 40; farming, 1,269; tramsportation, 127; 
construction and maintenance, 1,116; trade, 


136; and services, 1.576, of which 839 were of 


household workers. There were 2,495 men 
and 552 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 
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ALBERTA 


During May orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Alberta called for nearly 17 
per cenit less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 31 per cent less than during 
the corresponding monith last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of nearly 8 per 
cent when compared with April, and of 30 per 
cent in comparison with May, 1928. All in- 
dustrial divisions except mining, construction 
and maintenance and trade showed declines in 
placements from May of last year, those in 
farming being the most noteworthy. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 375; logging, 50; farming, 1,446; mining, 
93; transportation, 98; construction and main- 
tenance, 842); trade, 162; and services, 1,219, 
of which 743 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 2,814 men and 425 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


Orders livted at employment offices jin 
British Columbia during May called for over 
19 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and nearly 7 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 15 per cent 
in placements when compared with April and 
of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with May, 
1928. Manufacturing, logging, transportation 
and services showed gains in placements over 
May of last year, but these mereases were 
offset. in part by reduced placements in farm- 
ing, mining and construction and mainten- 
ance. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing. 951; logging, 461; 
farming, 310; mining, 147; transportation, 
273; construction and maintenance, 1,065; 
trade, 1380; and services, 1,321; of which 618 
were of household workers. There were 2,337 
men and 286 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 24,888 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 12,478 were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 1,684 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,198 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 486 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2.7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of #4, Is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
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fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
loeally. 

The movement of labour both within and 
from the Provimce of Quebec during May 
was of bushmen numbering 142\ and of these 
27 travelled to employment within the prov- 
ince and 115 to points outside. Provincially 
25 were conveyed at the special rate from 
Montreal and 2 from Quebec city to centres 
within their respective zones. The interpro- 
vincial transfers were from Hull from which 
centre 90 bushmen journeyed to Pembroke 
and surrounding districts and 25 to Cobalt. 


Transfers at the reduced rate effected by 
Ontario offices during May totalled 339, of 
which 295 were tc various centres within the 
Province and 44 to employment in cther 
provinces. Among the workers who profited 
by tthe reduced rate provincially were 60 bush 
workers, 5 cooks, 5 gravel pit workers, 4 high- 
way construction labourers, one miillwright, 
one farm hand and 10 survey workers who 
received their certificates at Port Arthur for 
points within its own zone. From the same 
centre 5 carpenitters went to employment at 
Kingston. Included in the transfers from 
Sudbury were 3 rock men going to Sault Ste. 
Miarie, one farm hand to Brantford and 68 
bushmen, 4 mull hands, one engineer and 6 
labourers within the Sudbury zone, while 
from Pemlbroke 3 line men, 3 rod men, one 
foreman and 2 axe men were bound for Fort 
William, 3 building construction workers and 
4 Jumber workers for Sudbury, one fireman, 
one cook, one cookee and 3 lumber workers 
for Sault Ste. Marie and 5 teamsters and one 
highway construction labourer for Belleville. 
The Cobalt office issued certificates to 5 
miners travelling to Port Arthur and to 7 
bushmen and 7 miners proceeding to employ- 
ment in the Cobalt zone. The Cobalt zone 
was also the destination cof 16 pulp cutters 
sent from North Bay. For logging opera- 
tions within its own zone, Fort William de- 
spatched 46 workers, while from Tironito 5 
bushmen journeyed to Peterboro, 2 foremen 
to Port Arthur, one station man to Kingston, 
one sawyer to North Bay and one mill hand 
to Sudbury. The remaining 2 provincial cer- 
tificates were issued at Timmins to hoistmen 
for employment within its cwn zone. The 
movement outside the province was largely 
toward .tihe Winnipeg zone, 21 building con- 
struction workers and one railway clerk travel- 
ling from Pembroke, 11 miners from Sudbury 
and one chemist from Fort William. Pem- 
broke im addition granted certificates ta 7 
bridge builders, 6 of whom were carried at 
the special rate to Three Rivers and one to 
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Quebec, which zone also received one drill 
runner from Sudbury. To employment in the 
Sydney, N.S., zone Cobalt transferred 2 ma- 
chine yunners. 

Manitoba offices issued 469 reduced rate cer- 
tificates during May, 263 to provincial points 
and 206 to stations in other provinces. To 
centres within the Province the Winnipeg 
office granted certificates to 9 farm household 
workers, 5 hotel employees, 2 sanitarium 
kitchen workers and one railroad ccnstruc- 
tion cook who was going to Brandcn, one 
baker, 2 hotel employees and one farm gen- 
eral tc’ Dauphin, and to 117 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, 79 railroad construction 
workers, 24 mine workers, 4 saw mill labourers, 
5 building construction workers, 2: bushmen, 
one teamster, one edgerman, one store clerk, 
2 cooks, one watchman, one plasterer, one 
butcher and one hotel porter travelling to 
employment in the Winnipeg zone. In addi- 
tion the Dauphin office despatched one car- 
penter, within its own zone. With the ex- 
ception of one rod man _ shipped from 
Dauphin to Calgary all the transfers outside 
the Province were from Winnipeg from which 
centre 53 bush workers, 2 railroad construction 
labourers, 2 farm, hands, one market gardener, 
6 hotel workers, 2 watchmen, one social 
worker, one saw mill labourer and 3 cooks 
were conveyed to Port Arthur, 2 hotel workers 
to Fort William, 22 railroad constructicn 
workers to Moose Jaw, 4 farm hands, 2 farm 
generals and 2 hotel workers to Estevan, and 
20 farm hands, 3 farm domestics and 3 hotel 
workers to Regina. In addition, the Winni- 
peg office despatched 10 railroad construction 
workers, 3 elevator construction labourers, 6 
farm hands and one hotel porter to Yorkton, 
41 railroad construction workers to North 
Battleford, 2 railroad construction workers, 
one farm housekeeper and one waitress to 
Prince Albert, 2 construction labourers and 
one farm hand to Weyburn, 3 railroad con- 
struction workers to Saskatoon, one farm 
hand and one grader man to Swift Current 
and 3 farm hands to Edmonton. 

Transportation at the reduced rate was 
granted 130 persons travelling from Saskaitch- 
ewan centres during May, 115 of whom 
went ‘to stations within the Province and the 
remainder to points outside. Provincially the 
Saskatoon office was instrumental in the 
transfer of one engineer tc North Battleford, 
one saw mill labourer to Prince Albert and 
of 29 farm workers, one farm cook, 2 house- 
keepers, one engineer and one domestic to 
employment within its own zone. From 
Prince Albert 11 railroad construction team- 
sters were carried at the special rate to 
North Battleford and 16 saw mill labourers 
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and 4 bush workers to points within 
the territory covered by the Prince Albert 
office, while Moose Jaw despatched one hos- 
pital cook to Swift Current and 26 farm 
hands anid 2 farm household workers within 
its own zone. Tihe balance of the transfers 
within the Province were from Regina, from 
which centre 5 farm hands, cne blacksmith 
and one hotel waitress proceeded to Moose 
Jaw, 5 canpenters and one farm hand to 
Prince Albert, one railroad construction la- 
bourer to Estevan, 1 farm hand to Saskatoon 
and 3 farm hands and one housekeeper to 
points in the Regina zone. The 15 persons 
who travelled outside the Province included 
12 carpenters, one teamster and one book- 
keeper going from Moose Jaw to Dauphin 
and one domestic from Regina to Winnipeg. 

In Alberta 340 workers took advantage of 
the reduced transpcrtation rate during May 
297 of these travelling to situations within 
the province, the balance representing an in- 
terprovineial movement. Included in the 
provineial transfers from Edmonton were 32 
railroad construction labourers, 2 farm hands 
and one farm domestic proceeding to Calgary, 
2 engineers to Lethbridge, 2 farm hands to 
Drumheller and 60 bush workers, 54 farm 
hands, 4 farm domestics, 24 railroad construc- 
tion workers, 22: saw mill labourers, 11 mine 
workers, 2 engineers, 8 labourers, 2 teamsters, 
one store clerk, 2 truck drivers, 2 hotel por- 
ters, 2 gardeners, one hotel cook, one black- 
smith and one fire ranger to employment in 
the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 16 build- 
ing construction labourers, one miner, one 
ecok and one bushman were sent to Leth- 
bridge, one hotel worker to Drumheller and 
40 farm hands and farm household workers 
to various provincial rural districts, while 
Medicine Hat transferred one farm hand to 
the Calgary zone. Of the 43 persons going 
outside the Province 22: were railroad con- 
struction labourers for work in the Winni- 
peg zone who received their certificates for 
reduced transportation at Edmonton. The 
remainder were farm hands and farm house- 
hold workers, 19 for points in Saskatchewan 
and 2 for British Columbia centres, 18 of 
these securing their certificates at Edmonton 
and 3 at Calgary. 

The offices in British Columbia granted 264 
certificates for reduced transportation during 


May, 201 provincial and 68 initerprovincial. 
Of the former 131 were issued at the Van- 
couver office, 18 railroad construction workers, 
5 farm hands, 3 cocks, 2 flunkeys,.2 foremen, 
one steel sharpener, one blacksmith, one 
waitress and one kitchen worker receiving 
certificates to Kamloops; 12 building, railroad 
and general construction workers, 6 mine em- 
ployees, one handyman, one cement worker 
and 2 farm hands to Revelstoke; 14 miners 
and one engineer tc Cranbrook; 12 miners to 
Prince George; 2 bushmen, 3 engineers, one 
carpenter and 3 sheet metal workers to Nel- 
son; 2 miners, 2 millwrights, one engineer, 
one foreman and one farm hand to Pentic- 
ton; 3 camnpenters, one saw filer and one 
flunkey to Vernon; and 6 miners, 4 flunkeys, 
5 tunnel construction workers, 3 farm hands, 
one farm hcusekeeper, 4 railroad construc- 
tion workers, one hospital orderly, one 
labourer, one cook and one dishwasher to 
points in the Vancouver zone. From Prince 
Rupert 14 mine workers, one teamster, one 
blacksmith, 2; axe men and cone waitress went 
to centres withim the same zone and 2 rock 
men and 2 axe men to Prince George. In 
addition the Nelson office transferred 34 bush 
workers and 2 miners, and Prince George 7 
highway construction workers, one cook and 
3 saw mill workers to employment within 
their respective zcnes. The movement to 
other provinces was largely of agricultural 
workers, Allberta receiving 22 farm hands and 
5 farm household workers, Saskatchewan 10 
farm hands and 4 farm household workers 
and Mianitoba 3 farm hands and one farm 
househo!d worker, Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Vuctoria offices were responsible 
for the transfer of these workers. From Van- 
couver also 12 carpenters were transferred io 
Calgary, one saw filer to Edmonton, 2 plum- 
bers to Regina and one housekeeper to. 
Saskatoon, while from the Kamloops office 2 
brickllayers secured certificates for transporta- 
tion to Calgary. 

Of the 1,684 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced rate dur- 
ing May 988 were transported by the Cana- 
dian Naitional Railways, 632 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 39 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontaric Railway and 30 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1929 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1929, was lower by 
24.5 per cent than in April, 1929, and by 
16.4 per cent than in May, 1928, but was 
higher than in any other May for which data 
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are available. According to statements tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the authorization amounted to $23,007,371, as 
compared with $29,648,147 in the preceding 
month and $27,515,522 in May, 1928. The 
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total for the elapsed months of this year— 


$95,551,123—exceeds that for the same period 
in any other year since this record was begun 
in 1920, while building costs continued lower 
than in most of the last ten years. 

Some 50 cities furnished statistics, showing 
that they had issued over 1,900 permits for 
dwellings valued at approximately $8,400,000 
and for some 4,300 other buildings estimated 
to cost over $14,000,000. In April, authority 
was given for the erection of some 1,700 dwell- 
ings and 4,000 other buildings, valued at ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 and $17,000,000 re- 
spectively. 

Quebec and Alberta reported increases of 
3.1 per cent and 5.1 per cent, respectively, in 
the value of the permits issued as compared 
with April, 1929. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $2,204,511 or 55 per 
cent in British Columbia was most pro- 
nounced. 

As compared with May, 1928, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Al- 


berta and British Columbia registered in- 
creases, that of $770,599 or 49.7 per cent in 
Saskatchewan being largest. The other -prov- 
inces recorded declines, or which that of 
$4,526,969 or 34.3 per cent in Ontaric was not 
noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal reported 
higher totals of building permits issued than 
im either April, 1929, or May, 1928; in 
Toronto there was an imerease in the first, 
but a loss in the second comparison, while 
Wiinnipeg and Vancouver showed decreases 
in both compariscns. Of the other centres, 
Moncton, Branitford, Guelph, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Sarnia, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Cal- 
gary and Nanaimo recorded increases in the 
value of the building authorized as compared 
with both the preceding month and the same 
month of last year. 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1929.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 











BY 61 CITIES 
Cities May, April, May, Cities May, April, May, 
1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isl.— *St. Thomas........ 8, 680 22,340 30,454 
Charlottetown. ..... — 5, 0004 Nil Sarnia............. 139, 210 42, 055 128,810 
Nova Scotia.......... 432,321 | 1,520,931 122,325 Sault Ste. Marie.. 71,506 89, 634 61,845 
*Halifax...........- 414,951 | 1,419,295 115, 640 *Toronto..... 4,137,328 | 3,850,436 | 4,653,687 
New Glasgow...... 4,850 81,875 2,300 York and East 

*BydHOY 00-2 a0: 12,520 19,761 4,385 York Townships 880,396 919, 830 802, 743 
New  erinisiviede Tie as 180, 415 208, 004 179,457 Welland... 2:00.00: 10,175 18,530 38, 930 
Fredericton........ 5,500 — 67,000 *Windsor...... .... 365,930 737, 966 327,860 
*Moncton........... 84,135 65,350 28,915 East Windsor’. .. 104, 850 117,300 36,300 
*St. John........... 90, 780 142,454 83,542 Riverside......... 25,350 $6, 450 71,550 
Quebec............... 6,991,545 | 6,778,155 | 6,889,400 Sandwich......... 35,050 38,375 40,425 
*Montreal—*Mai- Walkerville 73,000 234,000 346, 000 
=a a ht 6,068,947 | 4,955,460 | 4,066,945 Woodstock 15,764 98, 232 75,100 
*Quebec..........-- 337, 428 995,620 | 1,297,975 || Manitoba............ 762,980 | 1,972,315 | 2,097,260 
Ahawinigia Falls.. 67,700 42,525 180, 765 "Brandon. 4,,.:. 5.4 81, 830 68, 60 95,380 
*Sherbrooke........ 87,300 87,000 288, 200 ,St. Boniface........ 92,300 34,765 88, 730 
*Three Rivers...... 122,000 255,075 678, 825 Winnipeg.....:..... 588,850 | 1,868,950 | 1,913,150 
Lehn Leap es: 308, 170 442,475 376, 690 Saskatchewan Pca 2,322,069 | 3,205,536 | 1,551,470 
aT ee Be 8,656,895 | 10,181,793 | 13,183,864 *Moose Jaw......... 270, 350 46,990 176,910 
"Belleville eee 30,1 é 42,15 Ne Bini t betas. « 1,209,599 | 2,186,458 526,515 
*Brantford.......... 81, 180 75,116 44,064 Saskatoon......... 842, 120 972, 088 848, 405 
Chatham.......... 201,070 46, 225 268, 450 Alberta Rpt Ae ass 1,855,391 | 1,766,147 | 1,798,668 
*Fort William....... 160,800 | 1,035,225 295,500 sCalgary 1,004, 759 935,907 842,421 
alta. Baseh? 41,770 58, 133 87,637 Edmonton......... 788, 450 528, 785 884, 225 
Snell. 62 ccc asec 67,465 48,465 63,999 Lethbridge........ 33, 287 135, 125 36,695 
*Hamilton.......... 615, 850 353,150 491,450 Medicine Hat...... 28, 895 166, 330 35,327 
*Kingston........... 21, 827 86,759 46,161 || British Columbia 1,805,755 | 4,010,2661] 1,693,078 
*Kitchener.......... 301,677 272,141 329,915 Kamloops............. 12,475 31, 464 14, 136 
*T ondon37 9-4 51105 342, 405 206, 985 230, 110 Nanaimo... ....... 10, 460 6,000 1,577 
Niagara Falls 62,430 150, 628 210, 020 New Westminster.. 97,535 125,300 30,329 
Oshawa............ 270,360 69,750 284,610 Prince Rupert Ja sot 6,580 22,0501 16,850 
*Ottawa............ 293,585 900, 000 420, 400 *Vancouver®........ 1,406,350 | 1,481,295 | 1,477,094 
Owen Sound....... 35,200 6, 000 88, 500 North Vancouver. 22,355 10, 425 23,565 
*Peterboro.......... 58, 270 131,040 79,187 VICWTA. Boke ane: 250,000 | 2,333,732 129,527 
*Port Arthur........ 81,916 76,1960 3.441.086 | ee ee ee ee ee 
*Stratford.......... 26,576 59,485 68,637 || Total—61 cities....... 23,007,371 | 29,648,1471] 27,515,522 
*St. Catharines..... 97,150 328, 903 78, 030 *Total—35 cities.......| 20,726,713 | 27,113,931 | 23,898,052 





1 Includes Charlottetown and Prince Rupert not shown in the previously published April statement. 
3 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. 


City. 


2 Formerly Ford 
From Jan. 1, 1929, when the amalgamation 


of these cities was effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the ‘“‘Greater Vancouver’’ aggregate instead of that of the 


area formerly known as Vancouver. 
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Average 
Ae can rye of 
Male of ndexes wholesale 
: of value prices of 
Year Nice me: ee of permits | building 
fie ed sy Bret issued materials 
in May five first five in first 
pinthe months five 
(1920=100) | months 
(1926 aver- 
age = 100) 
$ $ 
19290 Sees 23,007,371 | 95,551,123 200-6 99-6 
19280 S noe 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 166-4 96-9 
TOD Tote 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 131-1 96:7 
1926 nase 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 126-0 101-3 
SZ eee 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 107-0 103-1 
1924 eee 14,807,589 | 46,544,689 97-7 111-3 
1923) ps 18,937,638 | 57,946,608 121-6 111-1 
ODD aes. 19,527,061 | 54,040, ¢22 113 -4 102-0 
1ODh eS. 14, 460,878 | 41,530, 750 87-2 132-2 
1920 esa ne 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 100-0 144-7 
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and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was 20.5 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued 
lower than in most of the years since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing May and Apri, 1929, and May, 1928. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month; a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during May. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend 
of employment in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the country during the 
second month prior to the date of publication. 
The statement contained in the June issue 
relates to the situation existing in April, 1929. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics comipiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 23 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
April and previous months taken from the 
June, 1929, issue of the American Federation- 
ust, the official publication of the organization, 
are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to improve during 
the first three weeks of May. In some in- 
dustries there were extensions of the Whit- 
suntide holidays, but by the end of the 
month, the general position which obtained 
immediately before the holidays had been 

88102—73 . 


recovered. There was further improvement 
in the building trade, public works contracting, 
and brick, tile and cement manufacture. In 
constructicnal engineering, the fishing industry, 
glass bottle manufacture, the linen industry, 
road transport, river dock and harbour ser- 
vice, and hotel and boarding house service, 
there was also some improvement. On the 
other hand there was a decline in general 
engineering and in pottery manufacture, while 
in several of the textile industries and in boot 
and shoe manufacture there were extensions 
of the holiday stoppages. In coal mining 
there was a further decrease in the numbers 
wholly unemployed but this was again more 
than counterbalanced by an increase in the 
numbers temporarily stopped. 

Among’ workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private dlomestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 27th May, 
1929 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 9.9, 
as compared with the same percentage at 22nd 
April, 1929, and with 9.8 at 21st May, 1928. 
For males alone the percentage at 27th May, 
1929, was 11.1, and for females 6.8, both 
being the same as at 22nd April, 1929. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at 27th May, 
1929, was 7.6, as compared with 8.0 at 22nd 
April, 1929. The total number of persons 
(insured and uninsured) registered at Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland at 27th May, 1929, was ap- 
proximately 1,165,000, of whom 909,000 were 
men and 198,000 were women, the remainder 
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being boys and girls; at 29th April, 1929, ib 
was 1,198,000, of whom 980,000 were men and 
197,000 were women, and at 2lst May, 1928, 
it was 1,143,000, of whom 918,000 were men 
and 165,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0-5 per cent in April, 1929, as compared with 
March, and pay-roll totals increased 0-1 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of February and March, 1929, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of April. The num- 
ber of employees on Class I railroads as at 
March 15 totalled 1,611,407, representing an 
increase of 1:4 per cent since February 10. 
The amount of pay-roll in the entire month 
of March was $233,209,099, representing an 
increase over the previous month of 8-4 per 
cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 0°5 per cent in April, 1929, as com- 
pared with March, and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 0:7 per cent, this being the only time 
in the seven years for which the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics has computed indexes of em- 
ployment on the present basis in which em- 
ployment has been higher in April than in 
March and the first time in six years that 
pay-roll totals have been higher in April than 
in March. 

These unusual increases for April were due 
not altogether to seasonal gains in such in- 
dustries as fertilizer, brick, cement, lumber, 
and ice cream, but largely to notable increases 
in the iron and steel and the nonferrous-metal 
groups of industries caused by pronounced 
activities in the metal-using industries—auto- 
mobiles, agricultural implements, electrical 
machinery, and shipbuilding. 

The April, 1929, report is based on returns 
made by 12,460 establishments in 54 of the 
leading manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in April had 
3,529,230 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $99,814,336. These employees 
represent 54 per cent of all employees in the 
54 industries surveyed and more than 42 per 
cent of the total number of employees in all 


manufacturing industries of the United States. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for April, 1929, is 99-1 as compared with 
98-6 for March, 1929, and 93-3 for April, 1928; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for April, 
1929, is 104-6 as compared with 103-9 for 
March, 1929, and 93-8 for April, 1928. The 
monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Manufacturing employment stood at a 
higher level in April, 1929, than at any time 
since March, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 
greater than at any time since November, 
1923. 

Thirty of the fifty-four separate industries 
had more employees in April than in March 
and 32 industries reported higher pay-roll 
totals. 

The recently included industries, rayon and 
radio, which are not yet used in computing 
index numbers, gained 0°3 per cent and 2-1 
per cent, respectively, in employment, but fell 
off 0:2 per cent and 2°5 per cent, respectively, 
in pay-roll totals. 

The cotton-goods industry dropped 1:9 per 
cent of its employees in April, the iron and 
steel industry gained 1 per cent in employ- 
ment, and the automobile industry gained 0-2 
per cent. ; 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions had 
more employees in April than in March, and 
eight divisions reported higher pay-roll totals, 
the outstanding gains having been in the west- 
ern half of the United States; employment in 
both the New England and South Atlantic 
States fell off slightly, while employees’ earn- 
ings decreased only in the New England States. 


Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as 
follows :— k 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month of the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 
ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January— and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on. The 
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final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the June issue of the American 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 


23 cities work out as follows: October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 138 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent; 
March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 1929, 12 per 
cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sheen Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
elther a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 


in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then 
fair and reasonable hours, unless for the pro- 
tection of life and property. or for other cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shall 
not be operative prior to the period of three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any en:ployee or employees 
for any. services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may euthorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Cortractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
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It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing, and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter btxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no. custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. Jn 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
customs of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wagcs”’ and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
‘ trade” in the foregoing are meant respectivelv 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 


and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
paymenits remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be made 
by the latter. (Under the “A” conditions 
these rights extend to moneys payable for the 
use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to dic 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart~ 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DeEPARTMENT or Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a public building at Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Name of contractors, Smith 
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Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, June 13, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$725,700. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per hour 
Bricklayers and masons.............- $1 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners..............- 0 90 9 
@oncrete finishersand.n.. se oc eet eran 1 00 9 
Concrete:mixersiccacocon Senos selon 5 0 45 10 
HGLECEIICIANG ne. eee ce. sre settee ee oe 0 85 9 
Electricians’ helpers.s.> 2... +s 68 0 50 9 
Wa bOUrers aes cei Poe xo Sede ols oe eee 0 40 10 
Persq. yard 
Lathers—Metal lath................. $0 08 10 
Per hour 
Mar DleiSebbOLs ise. As0cttciniors obs etal $1 35 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers...............+- 0 80 9 
IPIBSECEOES © A in deepika ot othe « cae ee 1 25 8 
Plasterers, Nelperss ccc cce cs eels con ol 0 60 8 
Plnmberstenn ec oe eee eee eee 1 20 8 
IPhimibers! helperseso.cm. vases ate ale 0 50 8 
Roofers—Tar and gravel............ 0 85 9 
Sheet metal workersa.c.sccs00s02 20% 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers........ 0 60 9 
Steam and operating engineers....... 0 75 9 
Structural steel workers—Erecters... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers—Riveters... 0 90 8 
MReamStersocs 00%. cus Soin coho tre areresxe baste 0 40 10 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 0 80 10 
Terrazzo Nay ergiit.iscses : ceids «dde aha 0 75 9 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............-. 0 50 9 
MIF SOULE S itt oo scans bee cise seas = 1 35 8 
Tile setters’ helpers........... ae 0 50 8 
TEYUCKZOELy CYS2tt ask ee oe ck ee tee 0 50 10 
Truck drivers with truck............ 2 00 10 





Improvements to the high level wharf at 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractcrs, Cummins 
& Robinson, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 17, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $119,987. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 

Per hour 
Foreman carpenter.........-.....+6: $0 50 10 
Foreman of labourers..............-- 0 45 10 
Mechanical engineer..............+-+- 0 45 10 
Stationary engineer...............6-- 0 40 10 
Merriek Arviveries cise tosses Ms o> 2 tee 0 50 10 
PIO EIVGr sais tei eines scase 0 50 10 
Concrete mixer runner............--- 0 35 10 
Biseksmiths. 5 dus: cess ces) cele * 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...............- 0 30 10 
Piremanteaecse tsi VES ES 0 35 10 
CWarnenterss., Accs ea oeriis 0 40 10 
Tea DOULCLSton ee teh ce eee ce mice susie ‘ 0 30 10 
Carters: Tsien nates eae 0 40 10 
4 WerN eats] 1e) SEARO PIING: SeeEOee Be OE ICONS 0 60 10 

Per week 

INTE GWAC DMIAN coir. stare «arty tener onsis $18 00 

Day watchman....... <..+ 059 -«=4> 0% 18 00 





Construction of a new roof covering for 
Research Council Building, Ottawa. Name 
of contractors, MicFarlane-Douglas Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 30, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $1,947. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the  wntract as 
follows :— 
Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per hour 
Roofers—felt and gravel............- $0 70 8 
Sheetimetaliworkerss oo) jes scec's tos 0 90 8 
Babourersinter stachac hess s ss. cme eurs 0 45 8-10 





Reconstruction of wharf at West Ruaver 
Bridge, Queen’s County, P.EI. Name of 
contractor, Wilfred R. Maynard, Northam, 
PEI. Date of contract, June 12, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,405.60. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a new north pier at Bur- 
lingtcn Channel, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The R. C. Huffman Construction Co., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 4, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $557,730.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of an extension to the Break- 
waiter at Little Judique Ponds, Inverness 
County, NS. Name cf contractors, Constan- 
tine J. and Dan. A. and Alexander D. Mac- 
Donald, all of Little Judique Ponds, NS. 
Date of contract, June 26, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,890.12. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Grondines, Portneuf Cco., Que. Name of 
contractors, Onesime Poliquin and Joseph 
Poliquin, Portneuf, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 25, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,308.30. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

The installaticn of plumbing, heating and 
ventilating systems, Research Council Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Erskine, Smith & Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract June 12, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $15,100. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Charlo Cove, Guysboro Co., NS. 
Name cf contractor, Wilfrid M. Gerroir, Guys- 
boro, N.S. Date of contract, June 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,002.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Deepening a turning basin in Yamachiche 
River, Quebec. Name of contractors, Na- 
tional Dock & Dredging Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 20, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,375. The Gen- 
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eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening entrance channel to the harbour, 
Kincardine, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
C. 8. Boone Dredging and Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 27, 
1929. Amount of ccntract, approximately 
$15,600. The General Fair Wiages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Hydraulic dredging for boat slips and 
hydraulic fill for building and trackage areas, 
Grain Elevator Terminal, Prescott, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Canadian Dredging 
Co., Ltd. Midland, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 29, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $222,145. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Waterloo, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, June 21, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $1,420. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Wainwright, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Wood Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 10, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $2,200. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings for Postal Station at Outre- 
mont, P.Q. Name of contractors, Wood 
Specialties Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$2,550. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings, etc. for the Post Office, 
Chatham, Ont. Name of contractors, Wood 
Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 4, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$3,400. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Grading, sodding and chain fencing at the 
Governor General’s quarters, the Citadel, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Victor 
Plamondon, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 15, 1929. Amount of contract, $4,139. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Removal of certain spoiled material from 
canal land between Keefer and Killaly Streets 
in Port Colborne, Ont., and placing it in a 
hole in a fill between the shore of Lake Erie 
and the Port Colborne Government Elevator. 
Name of contractors, D. G. Bawtinheimer, 


Lid., Niagara Falls, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 4, 1929. Amount of contract, 69 cents 
per cu. yd. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of the plumbing and 
heating apparatus required in connection with 
old electric power station at Cote St. Paul, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, Antonio 
Carmel, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 18, 1929. Amount of contract, $2,895. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Erection of one switchboard for Canal 
Power House at Cote St. Paul, Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Monarch Electric, Ltd., 
St. Johns, P.Q. Date of contract, June 18, 
1929. Amount of contract, $7,904. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Post Orrick DreparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1929, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers cf fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 








Amount 


Nature of Orders fo) 
Orders 





Making metal dating stamps and type also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 766 36 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 456 78 

aking up and supplying Letter Carriers’ 

uniformst*etets| ehies ah RRC EET 43 15,593 11 
Stamping neds, dyle of.) fe cues wil). eee 300.43 
cg cde a gear cae panier er nena oma pa ox Be 8 2,747 00 
Scales.2 . 5), bic ees, Sere Nien OAR Oe 318 32 
Lehter Doxas:... court. «Abas < seek eG. eae 457 03 
Wien DOOR oe eae. PcG. nace ee oe 1,071 00 








Accidents reported to the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in June numbered 
1275 as compared with 1,114 in June, 1928 or 
42.5 per day in June, 1929 as against 37.13 in 
the same mionth of 1928. Although the num- 
ber of accidents is greater this year, members 
of the Compensation Board believe that this 
is largely the result of increased industrial ac- 
tivity, there being several thousand more 
workers registered under the Act. this year. 





The minimum Wage Board of Alberta will 
hold meetings early in October to consider the 
question of the revision of the existing mini- 
mum wage rates, with special reference to the 
wages paid to learners. This question was 
discussed at the recent session of the pro- 
vincial legislature. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGRE® MENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Port ArtHurR, OntTario—Porr ArTHUR DivI- 
SION, ProvinctaL Paper Miiuis Limirep 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SuLPHITE AND Paper Mitt Work- 
ERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. 

Membership of union covered by this agree- 
ment to include sulphite workers, groundwood 
workers, mechanics and mechanic helpers, yard 
labour, teamsters and slasher mill foremen, but 
not paper mill workers or slasher mill labour. 

Union members to be given preference in 
employment. New employees to be given 15 
days to join the union; outside labour two 
months. Salaried men may join the union but 
are not affected by the agreement. No discrim- 
ination against various committees of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, six days per week for day 
workers and tour workers, slasher mill workers 
10 hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half; when called 
back for repair work, at least 4 hours pay. 
Work between 7 a.m. Sunday and 7 a.m Mon- 
day and work during the 24 hours mills are 
closed for holidays, time and one-half. Main- 
tenance men required to work on Sundays to 
have Saturday afternoons, and if possible, all 
day Saturday off without pay. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur. Grievances 
to be reported to management. If union and 
management are unable to settle the dispute a 
board of arbitration to be formed consisting of 
one representative of each party and a third 
chosen by them, or by the Minister of Labour, 
the decision of such board to be final and bind- 
ing. 

Wages per hour: Cooks, 80 cents; cooks 
helpers, 50 cents; acid makers, 65 cents; wet 
machine foremen, 65 cents; wet machine back 
tenders, 50 cents; machine hands, 45 cents; 
press operators, 45 cents; head truckers, 50 
cents; truckers, 45 cents; screen room men, 45 


cents; screenings machine operators, 45 cents; 
head blow pit man, 45 cents; chlorine operators, 
65 cents; chlorine helpers, 45 cents; bellmer 
operators, 65 cents; drainer men, 45 cents; 
mill sweeper, 45 cents. 

Boiler house: Foremen, 70 cents; firemen, 60 
cents; boiler house labour, 45 cents. 

Wood room: Foremen, 65 cents; chipper 
men, 46 cents; drum barker men, 46 cents; 
wood sorters, 45 cents; labour, 45 cents. 

Yard: Teamsters, $100 per month; labour, 
45 cents per hour. 

Mechanical Department: Millwright foreman, 
73 cents; millwrights, 70 cents; mechanics 
helpers, 60 cents; digester repair man, 70 
cents; screen repair men, 70 cents; blacksmith, 
70 cents; painter, 60 cents: electrician, 70 
cents; machinists, 70 cents; apprentices, 45 
cents up, oilers, 47 cents; pipefitters foreman, 
73 cents; pipefitters, 70 cents. 

Groundwood Mill: Foreman, 65 cents; grin- 
der men, 45 cents; disc barker operators, 45 
cents; labour, 45 cents. 

Slasher Mill: Foreman, 60 cents. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—Fort FRANCES PULP 
AND Paper ComMpaNy LIMITED, AND THE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt Workers, 
Loca No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
to April 30, 1929, and from year to year until 
notice is given by either party 30 days prior to 
expiration date in any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the Labour 
GAZETTE for September, 1926, except that two 
clauses have been added and the following 
changes in wages made: 

All new positions opened up during the life 
of the contract to be adjusted after operating 
such position, providing it is permanent. 

All permanent tour workers shall be paid at 
the rate of 42 cents per hour minimum. 

Wages of head grinder man: 66 cents per 
hour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Winpsor, ONnrTAarIo—A CrRTAIN NEWSPAPER 
AND’ THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 553. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
60 days prior to expiration date in any year. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week for botn 
day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays double time. 

When called back to work aftcr leaving office 
$1 to be paid in addition to overtime pay. 

Wages per hour for day work: From Janu- 
ary 1, to June 30, 1929, $1.06; from July 1 to 
December 31, 1929, $1.07; from January 1, to 
June 30, 1930, $1.08; from July 1, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, $1.09; from January 1, to June 
30, 1931, $1.10; from July 1, to December 31, 


Sundays and 
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1931, $1.12. Night work 84 cents per hour 
more than day work. 

If better terms granted by union to any 
other local firm they shall also be given to this 
employer. 

Apprentices to be at least eighteen years old 
and must have a high school education and 
serve five years if found competent; they must 
complete the course in printing of the Inter- 
national union. The work apprentices are to 
do in each year is specified. One apprentice 
allowed for every eight journeymen employed. 


Wages per week for apprentices: first half 

of first year $10, second half $12; first half of 
second year $14, second half $16; first half of 
third year $18, second half $20; first half of 
fourth year $23, second half $27; first half of 
fifth year $30, second half $35. 
_ If an apprentice wishes to learn the linotype 
in last six months of apprenticeship, he shall be 
paid $20 per week for first two months, $25 
for second two months and $30 for last two 
months of this period. 

No interruption of work to occur pending 
settlement of any dispute by conciliation or 
arbitration but union reserves right to refuse 
to execute struck work destined for unfair 
offices. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party to be formed for the settlement 
of all disputes. If this committee is unable to 
agree, an arbitration board will be formed con- 
sisting of one representative of each party and 
a third selected by them, the decision of this 
board to be final and binding. 


WINpsor, ONTARIO,—CERTAIN JOB OFFICES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca No. 553. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1929, and from year to 
year until either party gives 60 days’ notice 
of change. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays for day 
bel a 44-hour week for both day and night 
work. 

Wages per week: $44 for day work and 
$47 for night work, provided that if the 
Detroit Typographical Union is awarded a 
five cent differential between the newspaper 
and job scales, the same shall prevail in this 
contract, thereby making the job scale $1.01 
per hour days and $1.08 per hour nights. 

Wages per week for apprentices are the 
same as in Newspaper agreement, summarized 
above, for first two and one-half yéars; second 
half of third year $19, first half of fourth year 
$21, second half $23; first half of fifth year $25, 
second half $35. 

__All other clauses are the same as in the 
Newspaper agreement summarized above. 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—CrERTAIN NeEws- 
PAPER AND Book AND JoB FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 627. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928, to October 31, 1929, and from year to 
year until notice is given by either party. 60 
days prior to expiration date in any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in foree and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gaz7eTTE for January, 1926, page 59, with the 
following exception: 


Wages for journeymen workers in both 
newspaper and book and job offices, including 
make-ups, admen, bankmen, proofreaders, oper- 
ators and typesetting and typecasting appli- 
ances, machinists and all employees engaged in 
machine and hand composition and distribu- 
tion, 983 cents per hour for day work and 
$1.114 cents per hour for night work (with a 
45 hour week for newspaper work and a 44 
hour week in book and job offices). 

Wages for apprentices: on newspaper work 
$17 per week in third year, $21.75 in fourth 
year, $28 in first half of fifth year and $33 in 
last half of fifth year; on book and job work, 
$15.50 per week in third year, $20.50 in fourth 
year, $25.75 in first half of fifth year and $29.75 
in last half of fifth year. Night work $2 
extra per week for both newspaper and book 
and job work. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—CeERTAIN NEWS- 
PAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1928, page 785, with the 
following exceptions: 

Foremen to have right to employ help or 
discharge for certain specified reasons. Any 
member discharged who believes it to be un- 
just may appeal to the chapel and either party 
may appeal from the decision of the chapel to 
the local union. 

Minimum wage rate for stonemen, admen, 
makeupmen, proofreaders, bankmen, foremen, 
machine operators, machinists and copy pre- 
parers, $1 per hour; night work $3 extra per 
week. A 48-hour week for day work and a 45- 
hour week for night work. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale, second year 35 per 
cent, third year 45 per cent, fourth year 60 
per cent, fifth year 70 per cent. 

Machine beginners: first three weeks 40 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale, next five weeks 50 
per cent, last five weeks 70 per cent. If 
standard of competency not reached at end of 
this period, time may be extended up to three 
months at 70 per cent of journeyman’s scale. 

Offices with four or more machines may em- 
ploy an apprentice assistant to machine tender. 


Job Offices 


Wages for journeymen and apprentices and 
machine beginners at same rate per hour as 
for newspaper work with 44-hour week for 
day work and 42 hours for night work. 


EDMONTON AND Catcary, ALBERTA—DAILY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS OF EDMONTON 
AND CALGARY AND INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locaus Nos. 604 anv 
449, 

Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 


1929, to May 15, 1932, and. thereafter from 
year to year unless changed by notice from 


‘either party 60 days prior to May 15 of any 


year. If parties unable to reach a new agree- 
ment, it shall be referred to the arbitration 
board mentioned below for a decision. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. Union members will not be re- 
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quired to execute work for unfair employing 
printers or publications. ; 

Hours: 45 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and work on Sundays (for 
day work) and on Saturday night (for night 
work) and on certain holidays, double time. 
On Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day, straight time to be paid without work- 
ing. When called in to work either before or 
after the shift when no notice has been given 
$1 extra to be paid in addition to overtime 
pay. 

Wages for journeymen: from May 16, 1929, 
to May 15, 1931, $1.05 per hour or $47.25 per 
week for day work; from May 16, 1931, to 
May 15, 1932, $1.062 per hour or $48 per week 
for day work. Night scale $3 per week in 
addition; lobster shift (part day and part 
ee work) $5 per week additional to regular 
scale. 

Apprentices must be at Jeast 16 years of age 
must have attended high school at least one 
year and be examined and accepted by the ap- 
prentice committee. They must serve five 
years and complete the course in printing of 
the International union. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed for 
first five journeymen employed in any one office 
and one additional apprentice for each ten 
journeymen regularly employed thereafter, but 
not more than five apprentices in any. one office. 

Wages for apprentices: first year, one quar- 
ter of journeymen’s scale; second year, one 
third; third year, one half; fourth year, two 
thirds and fifth year, three quarters of jour- 
neymen’s scale. 

The work to be done by apprentices in each 
year is specified. 

Journeymen learners on machines to be paid 
two-fifths of journeymen’s scale for first five 
weeks, three-fifths for next five weeks and 
four-fifths for next five weeks. If standard of 
competency not reached in this time, an ex- 
tension may be granted not exceeding three 
months. 

Foreman to have right to hire and discharge 
help for certain specified reasons. 

A joint standing committee consisting of two 
members of each party to be formed and all 
disputes to be referred to it, the decision of 
this board to be binding. If unable to agree 
a fifth member to be selected either unanim- 
‘ously by the committee or by the President of 
the International Typographical Union and the 
chairman of the Special Standing Committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, and decision of such hoard to be final. 


Vancouver, BritisH CotumBiA—LocaL Firms 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Booxksinpers, Loca No. 105 AND THE 
WoMEN’s SECTION OF THE UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from August, 1925S, 
to February 28, 1931, and may be extended 
from year to year provided mutually satisfac- 
tory. arrangements can be made whereby wazes 
and hours after February 28, 1931, will be ad- 
justed and settled by local conciliation and 
arbitration, and provided that if an arbitration 
agreement is reached, the employers agree to 
azcept the findings of one arbitration proceed- 
ing representing the employing commercial 
printers of Greater Vancouver. 

Only local union members to be employe if 
available. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: to 10 p.m. and on Saturday p.m., 
time and one-half; after 10 pm. and work on 
Sundays and holidays double time. 

Wages for journeymen bookbinders: to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929, $43.50 per week; from March 
1, 1929 to February 28, 1931, $45 per week. 

Wages for journeywomen: to February 28, 
1929, $22 per week; from March 1, 1929 to 
February 28, 1931, $23 per week. 

Men apprentices to serve five years and the 
number is limited as follows: one apprentice to 
four men, two apprentices to eight men and 
one apprentice to each additional five men. 

Wages for men apprentices: second year one- 
fourth of journeymen’s wage, third year one- 
third, fourth year one-half, fifth year two- 
thirds. 

Women apprentices to serve two years and 
the number is limited as follows: one appren-- 
tice to the shop, one apprentice to three jour- 
neywomen, two apprentices to five journey- 
women, three apprentices to nine journeywomen 
and one additional apprentice to each five jour- 
neywomen. 

Wages for women apprentices: $10 per week 
for first six months, $12.50 for second six 
months, $16 for third six months and $18.50 
for fourth six months. 

Apprentices not allowed to work overtime 
except when journeymen are working. 

No union member to do any work under a 
piece or contract system. 

Union members reserve the right to refuse 
struck work for unfair offices or publications. 

Conciliation and arbitration to govern the 
adjustment of any dispute arising under this 
agreement. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, Nova Scorra—ConstructivE ME- 
CHANICAL TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE Op- 
ERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISH- 
ERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Locau 
215; 

Verbal agreement to be in effect from May 


1, 1929, to May 1, 1930, and from year to year 
until either party gives ninety days notice of 


change. 
Hours: 8 per day. 
Overtime: ali overtime including work on 


holidays recognized by building trades, double 
time. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers and cement 
finishers $1 per hour. 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE District CouNCIL OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS. 


Agreement signed by certain individual con- 
tractors and similar wages and working «ondi- 
tions agreed to by the Builders’ Exchange and 
the union in an exchange of letters. This agree- 
ment, which was made in settlement of the 
strike report in the Lasour GAZETTE for June, 
1929, page 597, is to be in effect from May 1], 
1929 to April 30, 1930. 

Hours: from May 1 to September 30, 1929, 
9 per day and 5 on Saturdays; from October 
1, 1929 to April 30, 1930, 8 per day and 4 on 
Saturdays. 
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Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight on first 
five days of week, and from 1 p.m. to midnight 
on Saturday, time and one-half. After mid- 
night and work on Sundays and_ holidays, 
double time. 

Work on night shift: from May 1, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, night shift to be eight hours 
with nine hours’ pay; from October 1, 1929 to 
April 30, 1930, seven hours with eight hours’ 
pay. 

Wages: from May 6, 1929, to September 30, 
1929, 80 cents per hour; from October 1 to 
April 30, 1930, 85 cents per hour. 


Hutt, Queprc—CrrtaIN CoNTRACTORS AND 
THE UnNitrep BrorHerHoop oF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 1169.: 

This agreement which is in elfect trom May 
1, 1929 to April 30, 1931, is the same as the one 
in effect in Ottawa, Ontario, which was sun- 
marized in the Lazour Gazerte for June, 1929, 
page, 677. 


Orrawa. ONTARIO—THE ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DIAN BUILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRIES, OTTAWA BRANCH, AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS, Masons, TILESETTERS AND MARBLE 
Masons Union, No. 7 Onrario, oF THE 
BrICKLAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929. 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year until 
three months notice is given by either party. 

Only union members or those who intend to 
join are to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., time and 
one-half; after 10 p.m. on other days and after 
noon on Saturdays and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen, to be $1.25 per hour. 
Foremen (who must be union members), 10 
cents per hour extra. 

For work outside of City, transportation and 
board to be paid. 

The apprentice question to be governed by 
the regulations of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board. 

_ Union members not to quit work or take part 

im any sympathetic strike except on a direct 

order from the executive of the international 

union. 

Any violation of the agreement to be dealt 
with by the Joint Arbitration Committee. 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
CoNTRACTING PLASTERERS AND THE OPER- 
ATING PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 
124. 


The agreement which came into effect in 
August, 1926, and was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1926, is still in 
effect and will be until either party gives three 
months notice of change. The regular wage 
vate is $1 per hour. 


CANADA—CANADIAN AuToMATIC SPRINKLER AS- 
SOCIATION AND THE CANADIAN AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER Fitters’ Union, Loca No. 379 
OF THE UnitTEp ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS. 


This agreement relates to installing automatic 
sprinkler systems and systems used for fire ex- 


tinguishing purposes and local union No. 379 is 
to cover all members of the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters who are engaged 
exclusively in this class of work in Canada. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year until 
six months notice is given by either party. 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 790 (under the head- 
ing Toronto, Ontario) with the following ex- 
ception. 

Wages: $1 per hour for work in journey- 
man’s home town or within a 10 mile radius; 
when required to work out of this area $1.20 
per hour. 


WINpsorR AND Essex Country, OnTARIO<~—GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE 
GENERAL CoNnTRACTORS SECTION OF THE 
Essex County Buiupers’ anp ConTrRACctT- 
ors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE Unirep Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locat No. 494. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 13, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change by Febru- 
ary 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE for June, 1926, page 602, with the ex- 
ception of the clause on wages, which states 
that minimum rate for carpenters is to be $1 
per hour until May 24, 1929, and $1.10 per hour 
after that date. | 


WINDsoR, ONTARIO—EMPLOYERS CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CE- 
MENT FINISHERS, Locat No. 345 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for May, 1926, page 501, with the ex- 
ception that, with the permission of union 
officers, work will be permitted on Saturday 
afternoons on a rush job, double time to be 
paid for such work. 


Sr. CaTHERINES, ONTARIO. Master CarPEeN- 
TERS AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 38. 

Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1929, 
page 599. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931. If either party wishes a 
change at its termination, three months notice 
to be given. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in foree and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE for July, 1928, page 787, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $1 per 

10ur. ; 

One apprentice allowed for every eight jour- 
reymen employed. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNiTep BroTHERHOOD OF CaR-: 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 846. 


A verbal agreement has been in effect since 
May 1, 1928, providing for the same terms as 
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under the agreement in Calgary which was 
summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE for July, 
1928, page 788. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Toronto, ONTARIO—TorontTO TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND THE AMALGAMATED AS- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND Evectric RaIL- 
way Emp.oyres, Locat No. 113. 


This agreement, which is in effect from 
March 31, 1929, to March 31, 1932, is printed 
in full on page 809 of this issue. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Winnirec, Maniropa—Turee Datry Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BRoTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS oF AMERICA, MILK 
Wacon Drivers AND Dairy EMPLOYEES, 
Locat. No. 119. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928, to October 31, 1929, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice 30 
days prior to November 1, of any year. 

Only union members or those willing to join 
union within 15 days to be employed. 

Employees through their representatives to 
have right to discuss any grievances with com- 
pany officials and if any employee is suspended 
or discharged for a reason which, upon investi- 
gation, is found insufficient, he shall be rein- 
stated and paid for time lost. 

No boys or unauthorized person to ride on 
wagons or serve customers. 

One week’s notice of leaving or dismissal to 
be given. 

Choice of routes according to seniority and 
efficiency. 

No retail or wholesale wagon to be loaded 
before 5 a.m. from November 1, to March 31, 
or before 4 a.m. from April 1, to October 31. 

Six days to be a week’s work for all em- 
ployees. Stablemen to work 8 hours per day, 
a 48-hour week, and receive one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service. Other 
employees to receive one week’s vacation with 
pay after four years’ service. 

Drivers must supply $50 bond on being em- 
ployed, and are charged 5 cents for every 
bottle taken out, such charge to be passed on 
to customers not returning bottles. 

Wages per week: Retail drivers to receive 
a minimwn of $29 per week for a load of less 
than 1,400 quarts per week, $29.50 for 1,400 
quarts and $1 additional for every additional 
100 quarts per week up to $45.50 per week for 
a load of 3,000 quarts; spare route men $35; 
wholesale drivers (truck or team) $31; auto 
truck drivers (haulers) $30; special delivery 
drivers (jitney) $25; stablemen $25. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontreaL, Quesec—THEe Harsour CommMIs- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDE- 
PENDENT ASSOCIATION OF HarBouR EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE Port or MOontTREAL. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 


to May 1, 1930, for employees of grain elevator 
system, construction forces, machine shop and 


shipyard, harbour yard shop, electrical depart- 
ment and coal storage plant, and to the close 
of the navigation season of 1929 for other 
employees. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized in the LaBour Gazerte for September, 
1927, page 1004, with the following changes: 

Grain Elevator System, Elevators Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and B: assistant chief weighman 68 cents 
per hour, boat shoveller 53 cents. Grain boat 
shovellers to be paid two hours for each call 
when not required to work, and if ordered to 
wait, to be paid full waiting time up to two 
hours, two hours pay for from two to four 
hours waiting time and half time for waiting 
time over four hours. 

Harbour Yard, Shop and Guard Pier: lead- 
ing hand boilermaker 74 cents per hour; tem- 
platemaker 69 cents; boilermaker and gheet 
metal worker, blacksmith, machinist, 68 cents; 
first class painter 63 cents, second class painter 
58 cents; sawmill engineer and derrick en- 
gineer 55 cents; storekeeper’s helper and _ tool 
room man 950 cents; blacksmith’s helper and 
boilermaker’s helper 46 cents, labourer 42 
cents. - 

Locomotive shop: leading hand 76 cents per 
hour, blacksmith and boilermaker 68 cents, 
labourer 42 cents. 

Construction and maintenance forces: crane 
foreman (named) 76 cents per hour, hydrant 
eee 50 cents, foreman plumber $45 per 
week. 

Electrical department: sub-foreman lineman 
68 cents per hour, journeyman electrician 66 
cents, first class lineman 63 cents, second class 
lineman and patrol lineman 58 cents. 

Cold storage warehouse: the new wage rates 
for all members of this department are as 
follows: temperature man $42 per week, sub- 
forernan $33 per week, warehouseman 55 cents 
per hour, shipper 50 cents, trucker and checker 
45 cents, labourer 42 cents, night watchman 
$3.68 per night. 

Emplovees of the Fleet Branch, which is 
now included in the agreement, to be paid as 
follows: Dredge crews: engineer 79 cents per 
hour, cranemer 63 cents, assistant craneman 58 
cents, fireman 47 cents, deckhand 42 cents, 
watchman (night and firing) $3.94 per shift, 
watchman (day) $3.68 per shift. 

Derrick crews: engineer 68 cents, assistant 
engineer 55 cents, fireman 47 cents, deckhand 
42 cents, watchman (night and firing) $3.94 
per shift, watchman (day) $3.68 per shift. 

SS. “Sir Hugh Allan”: captain and chief en- 
gineer $175 per month; second engineer $150, 
steward and chef $126, mate $121, second cook 
$80. boatswain $75, second steward $70, oiler 
and wheelman $65, fireman $61, deckhand, 
waiter and mess boy $50, watchman (no firing ) 
$3.68 per shift. 

Tug crews: captain $132 per month (one or 
two captains are paid $150) engineer $126, fire- 
om $60, deckhand $48, cook $42 (on one tug 
B52): 

Drilling and blasting boat: engineer $190 
per month, blacksmith 66 cents per hour, 
blaster 53 cents, driller 49 cents, fireman 47 
cents, helper and powder man 44 cents, deck- 
hand 42 cents, watchman (night and_ firing) 
$3.94 per shift. 

Floating crane: captain, 74 cents per hour, 
engineer 68 cents, second engineer 58 cents, 
fireman 47 cents, deckhand 42 cents, watchman 
(night and firing) $3.94 per shift. 

Coal barge: foreman $142 per month, helper 
44 cents per hour. 

Divers: diver 


; (when diving) $1 per hour, 
assistant diver 


(when diving) 65 cents per 
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hour. When not diving, they will be paid the 
regular rate according to the class of work on 
which they are engaged. 

Employees of grain elevators and conveyor 
galleries, if ealled to work for short time on 
Sundays or holidays, to be paid at least 5 
hours at overtime rate. 

Electrical Department: regular shift opera- 
tors in electrical substations and cold storage 
power house to be given one week’s holidays 
with pay and chief operators two weeks, if 
they have at least two years’ service in these 
positions. 

Tug employees’ hours of work are not de- 
fined. No overtime to be paid men on monthly 
rate. 

Derricks and dredges: hours: 10 per day, 6 
days a week if required. Overtime and work 
on Sundays, time and one-half. 


Derroir AND Sr. Cxair Rivers, ONTARIO.— 
CANADIAN NatTIONAL RAILWAYS AND CER- 
TAIN Unitep States Ratwways OPERAT- 
ING Car FERRIES ON THE DETROIT AND St. 
CuatrR Rivers, AND THE SAILors’ UNION OF 
THE GREAT LAKES AND MARINE FIREMEN, 
OmerRS, WATERTENDERS AND COALPASSERS’ 
UNION. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 16, 

1929, to February 16, 1930, and thereafter sub- 


ject to thirty days’ notice from either party. 
Hours: 8 per day. 


Overtime: at regular rate up to 9 hours 
work per day; thereafter time and one-half. 

Wages: wheelsmen, watchmen,  lookouts, 
oilers and firemen $105 per month; deckhands 
$77 per month. $50 shall be allowed such em- 
ployees above specified for subsistence. 

Annual holidays of fifteen days to be allowed 
to regularly assigned employees without deduc- 
tion in pay. 

Promotion to be 
perience and ability. 

Employees may elect a committee to meet 
with the superintendent to adjust grievances. 

Car ferry employees to be given free trans- 
portation in accordance with the rules govern- 
ing the issuance of passes of their respective 
employers. 

Canadian National Railways’ steamers are 
operated under Canadian laws, which would 
apply if necessity arose. 


made by seniority, ex- 


Service: Hotel and Restaurant 


VictortA, British CoLUuMBIA—CERTAIN EmM- 
PLOYERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
oF Horen AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, 
Loca No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to June 1, 1930. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for September, 1926, page 908. 





AGREEMENT COVERING WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
TORONTO STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


AN agreement covering wages and working 

conditions for employees of the street 
railway system of Toronto for the ensuing 
three years was signed on March 31, 1929, by 
the officials of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission, which operates the system for 
the city of Toronto, and of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, representing various 
classes of employees. The agreement resulted 
from the settlement of a dispute as to the 
terms of the agreement which was referred 
to arbitration, the findings of the arbitrators 
being issued on March 18, 1929. 


The agreement expiring on March 31, 1928, 
(Lasour Gazette, May 1926) was substantially 
that reached in 1920, following a strike and 
a reference to the Ontario Municipal and 
Railway Board (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1920, 
p. 839). The principal change proposed by 
the employees was a provision for two weeks’ 
holiday each year with pay, as for civic em- 
ployees of Toronto, with certain other changes 
including wage increases for men in shops. 
The Commission offered to renew the old 
agreement unchanged, or to refer all the 


terms of the agreemenit to arbitration. The 
union refused this offer and early in June 
it was reported that negotiations had been 
broken off and that a strike was imminent. 
The Toronto representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour succeeded in re-opening nego- 
tiations and addressed a meeting of the union 
on June 9, held to decide whether a strike 
should be called or arbitration accepted. The 
meeting declared in favour of proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act or if the Commission refused in favour 
of arbitration, the Minister of Labour to ap- 
point the Chairman if not otherwise agreed 
upon. ‘These proposals were refused by the 
Commission, After further negotiations, on; 
July 30 the final offer of the Commission was 
submitted to a vote of the employees by 
ballot, at the shops, car barns, etc., namely, 
whether to renew the agreement, with cer-~ 
tain minor changes, for two years or to sub- 
mit the whole agreement to arbitration, and the 
latter was approved by a large majority. Hach 
party was tc appoint one member, these two 
to choose the third member and chairman, 
both parties to abide by the majority decision 
of the arbitrators for two years. No arrange~ 
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ment was made as to the appointment of the 
chairman if the arbitrators did not agree. 
The illness and resignation of one arbitrator 
and the absence of another postponed the 
establishment of the Arbitration Board until 
December, 1928, when Mr. James Simpson, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, appointed by the employees, 
and Mr. D. L. McCarthy, K:C., appointed by 
the Commission, agreed on Mr. Dyce Saun- 
ders, K.C., as chairman. 


In the proceedings before the Arbitration 
Board the Transportation Commission pro- 
posed numerous changes in conditions includ- 
ing reductions in wages and a return to the 
nine-hour day. The award of the Board was 
not agreed to by Mr. Simpson, who made a 
minority report. The award was against the 
granting of two weeks’ holidays with pay, and 
against the continuation of extra rates of pay 
for Sunday work, in force for twenty-seven 
years, and provided for the introduction ot 
piece work and a bonus system in shops, 
modifications of the rule as to overtime pay 
for runs exceeding eight hours, and certain 
other changes chiefly in favour of the Com- 
mission. The employees objected strongly to 
the loss of the extra pay for Sunday work 
and the Commission offered to continue such 
pay if the agreement were made for three 
years instead of two, and this was accepted. 
The union, however, decided to refer to the 
courts the question as to whether the em- 
ployees were legally civic employees and 
therefore entitled to holidays under the city 
by-laws. 


The text cf the agreement follows:— 


AGREEMENT between Toronto Transportation 
Commission and Employees of said Commis- 
sion. 


This agreement, entered into on the 3lst day 

of March, 1929, by and between The Toronto 
Transportation Commission, hereinafter called 
“The Commission’, Party of the First Part: 
and Division No. 113, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, for such of the Railway Employees as 
are members thereof, and with its other 
Employees in the same class, who are not mem- 
bers thereof, Parties of the Second Part: 
In the operation of the lines of the Party of 
the First Part, the parties hereto of the first 
and second parts agree with each other as 
follows: 


WAGES 


The schedule of wages shall be as set out in 
the agreement dated 3lst March, 1926, and 
covered by clauses numbered two and three in 
the said agreement. 

“From the 3lst day of March, 1929, until the 
termination of this agreement, the wages of the 


trainmen (that is motormen, conductors, one- 
man car operators and bus drivers), motor and 


truck repairmen and shedmen,. shall be as 
follows: 
Cents 
For Trainmen— per hour 
For the first three months’ service... 55 
For the next PLACE Hee nine months’ 
gervice.. .. a 574 
After one ” year’s service. Ae oe 60 
One-man car operators, extra.. a a ae a 
One+man bus drivers, extra... .. .. . 5 
Motor and Truck Repairmen— 
For the first three months’ service.. 55 
For the next succeeding nine months’ 
Servicer win. ai Stk idiot, wei 
After one year’s service.. .. teas CO 
Shedmen— 
Foremen.. .. 60 
Operating shedmen, men who ‘operate 
ears and do eeneral shed work.. .. 56 
Ordinary shedmen, men doing general 
shed work, but not operating cars. 55 
Car cleanete.. SUIT PE SRI. Sind. bobs 
Operating Trackmen. Os AE Gs). et 5G 


Motormen and Boeiichor while in charge of 
trainers shall be paid twenty-five cents per day 
extra. 

The wages and conditions applying to track- 
men formerly in the service of the Toronto 
Railway Company, and who entered the service 
of the Commission on the Ist of September, 
1921, will not be altered.” 

The Commission has the right of trying out 
the payment of a limited number of mainten- 
ance employees on the piece work basis or on a 
bonus system during the life of this agreement. 

The Commission guarantees that: 

(1) During the life of this agreement, all 
workmen engaged in any work which is being 
tried out upon the bonus system shall receive 
in wages not less than the amount they would 
have been entitled to receive under this agree- 
ment if the bonus system had not been tried. 

(2) If, during the term of this agreement, 
such experiment shall prove that the bonus 
system is not a success, and is not to the 
advantage of the men, as well as of the Commis- 
sion, the Commission will not again ask leave 
to introduce such system in its shops. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING EMPLOYEES 


1. Meetings— 

The party of the first part, through its duly 
accredited officers, will meet and treat with the 
officers or representatives of Division No. 113, 
who must be members thereof, and duly elected 
as representatives at the regular meeting, in all 
matters of grievance and disputes which may 
arise from time to time with any of the 
employees of the Commission who are members: 
of the Association. 


2. Committee of Employees— 

The Department Head concerned or General 
Manager shall receive a duly appointed com- 
mittee of the members of Division No. 113 at 
any reasonable time to discuss any matters 
arising out of this agreement. 


3. Privileges— 

All rights, privileges and immunities now 
enjoyed by, and all obligations of the employees, 
shall continue, except as altered herein. 
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4, Discipline— 

The following regulation is agreed upon as 
to discipline. Any employee against whom 
charges may be received will be required to 
report when off duty to the Department Head 
or Foreman. His case will then be considered 
by the proper officials of the Commission and 
will be dealt with upon the following principles: 

For minor cases he is to be warned. For 
serious cases, including drunkenness, drinking 
while on duty, drinking in uniform, or drinking 
on cars, destruction of property, accidents 
through carelessness or neglect, missing fares 
through neglect or carrying friends free, in- 
civility to passengers, profanity on cars, buses, 
coaches, motor trucks or on the premises of the 
Commission, he may be disciplined or released 
from further service. For absenting himself 
from duty without leave, or being absent with- 
out leave and retaining the Commission’s run 
money during such absence, he may be released 
from further service. For habitually reporting 
late, after being duly warned, he may be 
released from further service. In all cases he 
shall have the right to appeal to the Depart- 
ment Head and have his case considered by 
him. 


5. Appeal to Department Head— 

Any employee against whom a charge is 
received shall have the right to appeal in 
person to the Department Head, and except as 
to a charge of dishonesty, may bring with him 
in his interest, a deputation or any committee 
of the employees, or where the employee in 
question is a member of Division No. 113, he 
may be represented by their duly elected rep- 
resentative. Attendance in such capacity shall 
not operate to the employees’ disadvantage., An 
employee attending on such deputation or com- 
mittee shall give due notice to his car starter 
or foreman, and shall resume work upon report- 
ing to his car starter or foreman. 


6. Leave of Absence— 

The Commission will, upon application to the 
car starter or foreman, give leave of absence 
to employees for a reasonable period of time 
when their services may be spared, and in the 
event of the refusal of the car starter or fore- 
man the matter shall be settled by the Depart- 
ment Head. 

Any employee who may at any time be 
elected to an office in the Association shall upon 
written application be granted leave of absence 
for the time he is filling same, and if he returns 
to the service shall be given his former place, 
provided, in the opinion of the management, he 
is qualified to fill such position at the time of 
reinstatement. 

Employees acting as due collectors, board 
members, or otherwise doing work for the 
Association shill be allowed leave of absence 
for the time required for such work. 


7. Sickness— 

Any employee off duty on account of sickness 
may be required to produce a doctor’s certifi- 
cate as to the nature of his sickness and also 
as to his fitness to resume his regular duties, 
and in the case of a lengthy or serious illness, 
the employee will be required to undergo a 
medical examination as to his fitness to resume 
his regular duties. 


8. Hquipment— 

Cars, buses, motor coaches and motor trucks 
shall be properly equipped before being taken 
out each morning, but this shall not relieve 


the trainmen, bus, motor coach and motor truck 
drivers from their obligation to see that their 
cars or vehicles are properly equipped and in 
apparent working order. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING TRAINMEN, BUS AND 
MOTOR COACH DRIVERS 


1. Reporting Time— 

All trainmen, bus and motor coach drivers, 
required to take cars, buses or motor coaches 
at the car house or garage shall, at the first 
time reporting for the day, report to the car 
starter at least ten minutes before scheduled 
time, and in the event of them not reporting 
ten minutes ahead of time, the car starter shall 
fill the runs with other men. 

When the relief point is not at the car house, 
or garage, men shall, at. their first time report- 
ing for the day, report to the car starter fifteen 
minutes ahead of scheduled time as at present. 

Trainmen, bus and motor coach drivers, shall 
be relieved at a point nearest to the car house 
or garage at which they are employed, and if 
required to go to any other point, car house 
or garage after reporting at their own point, 
car house or garage, for the purpose of reliev- 
ing or taking out cars, shall be paid for time 
occupied in so doing. 

Trainmen, bus and motor coach drivers, on 
scheduled runs shall be paid for any extra time 
eaused by being late when being relieved or 
running cars, buses or motor coaches, into car 
house or garage, when such delay is ten minutes 
or over. 


2. Off Days— 

No man shall be given a set off-day from 
month to month but shall take off-days in 
accordance with his position on the board, 
except in cases mutually agreed upon. 


3. New Lines— 


Trainmen, bus and motor coach drivers shall 
when required train, qualify and operate on 
lines which have been, or may be, acquired for 
operation by the Commission. 


4. New or Different Hquipment— 


Trainmen, bus and motor coach drivers shall 
when required, train, qualify and operate new 
or different equipment acquired for operation 
by the Commission. 


5. Uniforms— 


The Commission will pay half the cost of the 
uniforms for the trainmen who have been in 
the Commission’s service for a period of one 
year, and will provide free uniforms for train- 
men whi have been in the employ of the Com- 
mission for a period longer than two years, it 
being understood that no employee ghall be 
Febb se to pay for more than one uniform and 
a half. 

Regulations from time to time may be made 
by the Commission to provide for protection 
against loss in this matter from employees 
leaving the Commission’s service. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING ONLY TRAINMEN, BUS 
DRIVERS AND CITY COACH ROUTE DRIVERS 
1. Day’s Work— 
There shall be an eight hour day, straight 
time, with a leeway of one-half trip to com- 
plete schedule for 662 per cent of the crews, so 


far as practicable, the remainder to work ends 
and spares. 
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2. Overtime— 

Overtime rates shall not be paid except in 
the case of regular scheduled crews, who are 
scheduled to do over eight hours work, but pay 
for overtime shall only commence after the 
time of one scheduled half trip over and above 
the eight hour period has expired. 

Overtime, when paid, shall be at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

Overtime rates shall not be paid after eight 
hours and the time of one-half scheduled trip, 
if the overtime is due to failure of the power 
supply or breakdown of the track, plant or 
equipment, or any cause beyond the control of 
the Commission. 


3. Sunday Work— 

The Commission will continue the payment 
of time and one-quarter for Sunday work. No 
employee shall be entitled to receive extra pay- 
ment fior overtime on Sundays, but for all work 
whatsoever on Sunday shall receive only the 
rate of time and one-quarter. 


4, Standing— 

All trainmen, bus and city coach route 
drivers, shall have their respective places in the 
car house or garage to which they are assigned 
in accordance with their continuous employ- 
ment in the service of the Commission or its 
predecessors, and trainmen, bus or motor coach 
drivers longest in the continuous service of the 
Commission or its predecessors at the car 
houses or garages in which they are employed 
shall have first choice of runs from that car 
house or garage. The right of such selection 
of runs shall be granted at least four times a 
year for men with regular runs and monthly 
for men below the regulars. 


5. Hatras— 


Trainmen, bus drivers and city coach route 
drivers, shall be granted the existing time allow- 
ance of one-half hour for extra runs under two 
and one-half hours, and exitra runs between two 
and one-half hours and three hours, shall pay 
three hours, but not more than two allowances 
shall be given in one day. In addition, the 
existing ten minutes bonus for tripper or extra 
runs shall be continued under the existing 
conditions. 


Extra men to be detailed the night before for 


all crews known to be open, as far as this can. 


be done without any risk of leaving cars, buses 
or coaches out of service on the following day. 


The Commission guarantees to each extra 
trainmian, bus driver and city coach route 
driver engaged on the work of the Commission, 
a minimum amount for each regular pay period 
worked, equal to the equivalent of 6 hours’ pay 
(at the standard rate applicable in each case) 
per day, six days per week, provided that such 
man reports for work and carries out the 
duties assigned to him. If, however, in a pay 
period, the man fails once to report for work, 
the minimum guarantee to be reduced in propor- 
tion which one day bears to the pay period. A 
second failure to report for work shall similarly 
further reduce the minimum guarantee. Failure 
to report for work more than twice in any pay 
period to relieve the Commission of any liability 
for a minimum guarantee in respect of such 
period. 


88102—8 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING ONLY MOTOR COACH 


DRIVERS 
1. Day’s Work— 
The day’s work will be arranged to suit the 
requirements of the business, and _ existing 
arrangements as to personnel shall be continued. 


2. Hxetras— 


Motor Coach Drivers shall be granted a time 
allowance of one-half hour for extra runs under 
two and one-half hours, and extra runs between 
two and one-half hours and three hours, shall 
pay three hours, but not more than two allow- 
ances shall be given in one day. In addition, 
the existing ten minutes bonus for tripper or 
extra runs shall be continued under the exist- 
ing conditions. Adjustments will be made for 
special, chartered and sightseeing services. 

Extra men to be detailed the night before for 
all crews known to be open, as far as this can 
be done without any risk of leaving coaches 
out of service on the following day. 

The Commission guarantees to each extra 
motor coach driver engaged on the work of the 
Commission, a minimum amount for each 
regular pay period worked, equal to the 
equivalent of 6 hours’ pay (at the standard 
rate applicable in each case) per day, six days 
per week, provided that such man reports for 
work and carries out the duties assigned to him. 
If, however, in a pay period, the man fails 
once to report for work, the minimum guarantee 
to be reduced in the proportion which one day 
bears to the pay period. A second failure to 
report for work shall similarly further reduce 
the minimum guarantee. Failure to report for 
work more tthan twice in any pay period to 
relieve the Commission of any liability for a 
minimum guarantee in respect of such period. 


3. Nature of Work 


Motor Coach Drivers may be called upon to 
work out of town on chartered, special, sight- 
seeing or interurban services, and the Commis- 
sion reserves the right of selection of Motor 
Coach Drivers for the above services. 





CONDITIONS AFFECTING SHOP AND CAR HOUSE 
EMPLOYEES 
1. Day’s Work— 

The shop and car houses shall be operated 
on an eight hour day, but no overtime rates 
shall be paid until eight and one-half hours 
shall have been completed. 

Overtime, when paid, shall be at the rate of 
time and one-half. 


De Sunday W ork— . 

The Commission will continue the payment of 
time and one-quarter for Sunday work, but no 
employee shall be entitled to receive extra pay- 
ment for overtime on Sundays. 


3. Washing Time— 

The men in the motor shops, garages and 
their branches shall be given five minutes in 
which to wash before leaving work, and any 
employee abusing this privilege, in the opinion 
of the management, shall be subject to discip- 
line, or may be released from further service 
with the Commission. 


4. Lunch and Locker Rooms— 


The Commission shall (whenever in the 
opinion of the management it is practicable) 
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supply suitable lunch and wash basin rooms, 
provided with sufficient lockers and keys, at all 
shops and car houses. 


5. Off-Days Posted— 


Repairmen and Shedmen’s Off-Days, as at 
present, shall be scheduled and posted in the 
men’s rooms. 


6. Rubber Boots, ete— 


Rubber boots and coats shall be supplied for 
the emergency crew at the different shops and 
car houses. 


7. Seniority— 


Seniority of motor and truck repairmen and 
car house employees will be effective in filling 
vacancies on the day shift provided that the 
night man has the necessary ability, and that 
other things are equal, the Head of the Depart- 
ment to have the final decision. 


8. Shopmen’s Tools— 


Tiools necessary for work in the motor shops 
shall be supplied employees. The men shall not 
take tools away from the shops, and shall be 
responsible for breakages or loss occasioned by 
their negligence, and must return said tools in 
good condition; in default of doing so, they 
must pay for same. 

9. Lay-Off— 

In case of a lay-off or reduction of staff, the 
men laid off (other things being equal) shall 
be given preference in being first taken into 
the service again. Qualifications being equal, 
in laying off, junior men shall be the first men 
off, and in taking men on the senior men, as a 
general rule, shall get first chance. 


10. Saturday Half-Holiday— 

It is understood that only ‘the men in the 
shops who are required for the necessities of 
the service shall be compelled to work on 
Saturday afternoon, excepting when, in_ the 
opinion of the management, the services of all 
the men, or any of them, are required on 
Saturday afternoon to meet the necessities of 
the business. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING WAY DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES 
1. Definition— 

The term, Way Department Employees, shall 
include all hourly rated employees of the Way 
Department as shown in the attached wage 
schedule or as may be shown from time to 
time with the exception of Way Employees on 
the Lake Simcoe Line whose wages and work- 
ing conditions shall remain as at present. 


2. Working Hours— 

The daily hours of work will be governed by 
the urgency of the work on hand, but normally 
there will be a nine hour day during the 
summer and an eight hour day during the 
winter. 

Tit is understood that during the winter .a 
minimum day of eight hours cannot be guar- 
anteed, but that the work will be distributed 
as equitably as possible among all hourly 
rated employees of the Way Department. 


PERIOD OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement and provisions thereof shall 
continue in force and be binding on. the 
respective parties hereto, to and including the 
3lst day of March, 1932. 


Apprenticeship in Germany 


According to statistics recently published 
by the German Federal Statistical Office, the 
Industrial Census of 1925 showed that on 
June 16, 1925, there were 986,567 apprentices 
under a definite system of training, employed 
in industrial and commercial undertakings 
out of a total of 18,749,583 occupied persons. 
The distributicn of the apprentices over the 
principal branches of industry was as follows: 
manufacture of iron and steel and metal goods, 
14.6 per cent of all occupied persons (includ- 
ing apprentices) ; woodworking, 13.6 per cent; 
engineering, 11.2 per cent; the clothing trades, 
10.3 per cent; the building trades, 8.6 per 
cent. The proportion of apprentices to the 
tctal number of occupied persons in the in- 
dustry was least in those industries mainly 
employing semi-skilled labour, such as the 
mining, chemical and textile industries. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all apprenitices 
received their training in small undertakings 
occupying not more than 5 persons; 16.5 per 
cent were in undertakings occupying 6 to 10 
persons; 20.8 per cent in undertakings occupy- 
ing 11 to 50 persons, and 22.5 per cent in 
undertakings occupying over 50 persons. The 
propcrtion of apprentices to occupied persons 
was, however, greatest (11 per cent) in under- 


takings occupying from 6 to 10 persons. In 
undertakings of this kind belonging to the 
jron and steel and metal trades, the engineer- 
ing, woodworking, electrical engineering and 
dlothing industries, approximately one-fourth 
of all occupied perscns, on an average, were 
apprentices, 

Of the total of 986,567 apprentices, 544,000 
were employed in small handicraft undertak- 
ings, this number representing a proportion 
of 1 apprentice in every 6 persons engaged in 
handicrafts, or, if masters are excluded, one 
apprentice to every two workmen. ‘The 
branches of the handicraft industries with the 
highest percentages of apprentices to persons 
occupied (including apprentices) were as fol- 
lows: metal trades, 134,492 apprentices or 24.4 
per cent; woodworking, 100,500 or 22.6 per 
cent; clothing, 117,448 or 14.3 per cent; and 
the building trades 66,225 or 13.2 per cent. 

It is estimated that, having regard to the 
reduction in the birth-rate durmg the war 
years, and the consequent decrease in the 
numbers of children attaining the age of 14 
years during the years 1929 to 1982, there will 
be in each of these years a great shortage of 
male apprentices. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


SE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices being slightly lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices showed a small 
advance. 
- In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.92 at the begin- 
ning of June, as compared with $10.94 for 
May; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for June, 
1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 
1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 
1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 
for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. The 
most important decline occurred in the price 
of butter, while slight decreases occurred in 
the prices of mutton, milk, cheese, flour, rolled 
oats and sugar. The prices of beef, veal, fresh 
and salt pork, bacon, lard, eggs, evaporated 
apples and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.18 ai 
the beginning of June, as compared with 
$21.21 for May; $20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 
for June, 1927; $21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 
for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 
for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 
for June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; amd $14.27 for 
June, 1914. Fuel was practically unchanged, 
while nio changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly higher 
at 92.6 for June, as compared with 92.4 for 
May; 97.1 for June, 1928; 98.9 for June, 
1927; and 100.2 for June, 1926. Sixty-seven 
prices quotations advanced, seventy-two de- 
clined and three hundred and: sixty-three were 
unichanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
were higher and four were lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Vegetable and 
Vegetable Products group, due to higher prices 
for certain grains, flour, and foreign fruits, 
which more than offset declines in the prices 
of raw rubber, raw sugar, tea and rolled oats: 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due to higher prices for certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Non-Metallic Minerals and_ their 
Products group, due mainly to higher prices 
for gasoline and erude oil; and the Chemicals 
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and Allied Products group. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group declined, the for- 
mer due to lower prices for fish, leather, and 
milk and its products, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of livestock, fresh meats 
and eggs, and the latter because of lower 
prices for raw cotton, raw jute and raw silk. 
The Iron and its Products group and the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group were also slightly 
lower. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
slightly higher, the former due to higher prices 
for fruits, meat and poultry, and household 
equipment and supplies, which more than off- 
set declines in the prices of beverages, fish, 
milk and milk products, and vegetables, and 
the latter due to advances in materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
furs and leather goods industries, for the 
meat packing industries and for the milling 
and other industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
or partly manufactured goods were practically 
unchanged, adivances in the prices of grains, 
fish, foreign fruits, hides and livestock off- 
setting declines in the prices of milk, tin, 
lead and leather. Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured goods also showed little change, de- 
clines in the prices of tanning extracts, butter, 
cotton yarn, thread, and rolling mill products 
offsetting advances in the prices of cheese, 
gasoline, crude oil and certain chemicals. 
Domestic farm products and articles of marine 
origin were lower, while articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 


AS TO RETAIL 
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Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the. various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarily, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 


fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- . 
ment to the Lasour GazettE, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 


Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916. 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85°8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84:2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85:6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 


(Continued on page 822) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 























i 

Quan-] (ft) | (1) June} June} June | June] June | June} June| June} June} June} June} Jure May| June 
Commodities | tity 11900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913} 1914 | 1916 }1918 |1920 | 1921 | 1922} 1923 |1924 11925 11926 |1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1929 

ep eset Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. C. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs./27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8) 52-0] 76-8] 83-0} 70-2] 63-2] 58-6] 58-6] 59-4) 60-4] 66-4] 69-8] 72-6] 76-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-2) 35-0} 55-6] 54-2) 42-6) 35-0) 31-6] 31-2) 32-4} 33-0] 38-2] 41-2) 45-0] 48.2 
Veal, shoulder..}| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-1} 18-8] 27-9] 27-7) 22-5) 19-1) 18-2] 17-8} 18-3} 19-1] 20-3] 21-8] 24-0] 24.5 
Mutton, roast...) 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0) 24-2] 36-3) 38-4] 30-7} 29-3) 28-5} 29-1) 29-4] 31-4] 29-9] 30-3) 31-5] 31-2 
Porks leovn eects 1 “ 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-1] 22-2) 37-7) 40-4] 32-7) 31-3) 26-6] 23-4} 28-2] 30-7] 28-4] 26-3) 30-2) 31-2 
Bork: sat; cae. 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-4! 40-2] 69-6] 72-2) 58-8! 53-6) 50-2) 45-0] 51-2) 56-0) 52-8] 51-8) 54-2] 55-0 
Bacon, break- 

fast. din Gere 1 “ |15-4) 17-8] 24-5} 24-7) 25-6) 28-9] 50-7] 55-8] 48-2) 41-3) 39-1) 32-1] 38-9] 42-6) 39-4] 35-7] 38-2} 39-6 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-2) 40-2] 73-8! 76-4] 45-8] 44-0) 45-2) 41-2) 48-8] 48-6) 43-4] 43-6] 43-8] 44-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7) 25-8) 28-6] 44-8] 56-0} 33-5] 33-5} 31-5) 30-0} 35-0] 35-2] 36-2) 36-0] 35-0! 35-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-0} 26-2) 38-7) 50-1) 30-8] 31-7} 29-5) 26-7) 31-6) 31-9] 33-1] 32-3] 30-7] 31-1 
LN a ees Soe 6qts.|/36-6} 39-6] 48-0} 51-6} 51-6) 51-0] 71-4] 88-8] 81-0} 69-0) 68-4) 71-4} 69-0} 69-6) 69-6) 70-8] 73-2] 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 52-4) 61-2] 92-0}119-4) 65-0] 71-4] 72-2) 68-4) 72-2) 74-8) 80-0] 79-8] 88-4; 81-2 
ci cream- 

Se 4 ee a 1 “ 125-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 35-1] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0} 40-0) 38-5) 40-6} 41-3) 44-1) 43-8) 48-4) 44-7 
Ch ac: Oldna ce: 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-4] 25-5) 33-5} 40-4) 36-8] 29-8] §31-2/§29-1!§30-7|§31 - 6] §30- 6) §32-6! §33 -9/§33 -2 
Cheese, new 1 “ 414-6) 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-4] 23-8] 30-5) 38-2) 30-6} 26-1)§31-2)§29-1)§30-7|§31-6) §30- 6) §32- 6) §33 -9)§33 -2 
Bread. bee ee. t “ 155-5! 58-5] 66-0] 61:5} 64-5) 70-5|117-0)144-0)123 -0)103 -5;102-0}/100-5)118-5)114-0)115-5}115-5)115-5)115-5 
Flour, oe “ 125-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 33-0} 37-0] 68-0} 84-0} 64-0) 50-0} §45-0} §41-0) §58-0/§53 - 0) §53 -0/§53 - 0) §49-0)§48-0 
Rolled Oats.. * “ 118-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0} 21-5} 24-0] 40-5] 42-5] 30-0) 28-0} 27-5} 27-0} 31-0} 28-5) 30-0) 32-0) 31-5] 31-0 
Riceen 74. sees 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8} 13-0} 23-0} 33-6} 21-0} 19-6) §20-6 §20-81§21-8)/§21-8) §21-8)§21-0}§20-8)§20-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked... “ 1 8-6} 9-41] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8) 19-8] 34-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8) 17-6) 16-8) 16-8] 15-6} 16-2) 17-8) 24-0} 24-0 
Apples, evapor- 

BLOONS ms. aoe “ 19-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 18-1] 13-5) 22-8] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 18-8) 19-5) 20-5} 19-8) 19-2) 21-5) 21-3) 21-5 
Prunes,medium]| 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 13-2] 17-6] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18-5) 16-2) 15-6] 15-8} 14-7) 13-3) 13-5] 13-6 
Sugar, granulat- 

OU ot oe wee. 4 “ 121-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 38-0] 43-6} 90-4] 50-0] 31-2] 50-4] 42-4) 34-0} 31-6} 33-6] 32-0} 29-2) 28-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 17-6] 20-4] 42-0} 24-0) 14-6] 24-0) 20-4) 16-2) 15-0} 16-0} 15-2) 13-8) 13-6 
Tea, black......] 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 9-9] 14-5} 16-5} 13-8] 18-7/§16-6)§17-4]§17-9]§18-0/§17-9}§17-9)$17-7/§17-6 
Tea, green...:.. + “ | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1] 9-3] 9-2! 10-7] 13-9] 16-9} 14-9} 15-0/§16-6)§17-4/§17-9/§18-0] §17-9)§$17-9)§17-7)|§17-6 
Coffee.......... + “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9) 9-4) 9-5} 9-9] 11-1) 15-2} 13-7] 13-5] 13-5) 13-6] 15-1! 15-3) 15-4) 15-1) 15-2) 15-1 
Potatoes........] 4 bag]24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 53-6) 60-5] 60-7/216-9)] 36-6} 45-7) 49-0) 59-9] 43-6)100-7| 70-5) 51-7) 41-0) 438-7 
Vinegar........./48qt.| -7 7 7 8 8 8 -9} 1-0 “9 “9 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-49) 8-51)12-79}16-92/11-16)10-18) 10-23) 9-86)10-44)11 -06/ 10-86) 10-73) 10-94/10-92 








: ; i f : C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C: (G Cc. C. c. Cc. Cs ce: 
Starch, laundry] 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 38-1] 3-2] 3-3] 3-3] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5) 4-1] 4-0) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
eal a ton}39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-2] 54-4] 71-8/101-6;109-9)107-4|108-1]104-8)103 -1/106-6)101-6)101-0}100-9}100-6 
oal bitumin- 

Bh as oyu Shanes “ © 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-4] 37-8} 58-1] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2} 70-3] 65-9) 63-2} 63-6] 63-5) 63-3) 62-9] 62-7 
Wood, hard....|‘ cd.}32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 41-8] 67-4] 81-7) 87-9| 76-9] 79-8] 77-8] 76-2) 76-8] 75-9) 76-6) 76-6] 76-5 





























Wood, SOltman a « 122-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6} 31-1] 30-2] 49-6] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 57-7] 55-3} 55-9] 55-7) 56-6) 55-1] 55-2 
Cocloil.5. sa. 1 gal. |24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1) 23-0} 27-6] 36-6} 36-3) 31-2) 30-3] 30-8] 30-5] 30-7) 31-5] 31-0} 31-0) 31-1 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*}...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-87] 2-75] 3-55] 3-76) 3-41) 3-48) 3-37) 3-28] 3-34] 3-28) 3-29) 3-27] 3-26 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ |. $ 
Rent..; .: 20... 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-86) 4-04) 4-77) 6-30] 6-77) 6-95) 6-97) 6-95) 6-90] 6-87) 6-85) 6-91) 6-96] 6-96 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FP Rotals 5. 55 «| 2 anes 9-37)10-50/12-79)14-02/14- 27/14 - 46120 -36/26- 81/21 - 74/20, 58 20-72) 20-22) 20-67 )21-31' 21 -04/20-97) 21-21 (21-18 


2 | 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
| 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........% -61) 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-29] 8-53)12-65]17-04)11-43)10-30)10-81/10-31)10-60)11-24)10-73/10-61/10-93}10-89 
Prince Edward Island t . 5:26] 5-81] 6-34] 7-23) 7-43]..... 15-08/10-28} 9-50) 9-53} 9-23] 9-60)10-39] 9-78) 9-77) 9-89}10-04 
New Brunswick...... 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-96) 8-43]12-51/16-24)11-46]10-29)10-46/10-20)10-51/11-28)10-92)10-66)10-79)10-74 
Quebec. 2 Sei. .b.. 5 ae 313 5:64] 5-33] 6-87] 6-84) 8-10)12-51}15-99]}10-41] 9-54) 9-74) 9-17) 9-78]10-54! 9-99} 9-85)10-15}10-04 
ONGATIO. EF... t ee 5-01} 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-11] 8-49)12-74)17-12)10-85}10-08 10. 03} 9-78)10-22}11-17)10-94}10-78/10-86]10-80 
Manitoba: ...:.) 6.60. 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06] 8-08)12-45]16-83]11-30} 9-89) 9-72) 9-43}10-20)10-27)10-26}10-45/10-58}10-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6:92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-88] 8-54)12-74]16-47/11-53)10-03}10-25) 9-50/10-60/10-56)/10-88)10-85]11-27}11-21 
PAT Der tase Re sc. se tere 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33} 8-14) 8-48)13-15)17-12)11-16)10-02} 9-89} 9-69)10-72/10-56)10-86)10-73/11-25)11-21 
British Columbia....}| 6-90} 7-741 8-32) 9-13} 9-13] 9-02)13-65)18-18)12-68}11-48111-31/10-83}11-92)11-81/11-93)11-87)12-07]12-32 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries’ would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon | 
alent 4.) 2 Ho iS 3 Es 8 
4 ad re 3 oOo _— fom} 2 — poet 
BOSS Pa Be en concer a ed ee eee ee Be 8 | 88 
S924 8). Ne the tel 6a | “8 Steak By ace a ee St 
si|ot|8¢|/34] 84] ae] ge | ce | $24] Sas] S¥ | 28 
Se|8s|se|2s|es| g2 | 28 | 32 | Ses] ese] se | g2 
fe ra oF B a =m ac a 
Bl dee adaea tn 4S Tee Ss ks ara BE a a” | ao 
cents} cents | cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 38-1 | 33-0 | 30-0 | 24-1 | 19-4 24-5 31-2 31-2 27-5 39-6 43 -& 61.2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 38-9 | 33-0 | 30-3 | 25-1 | 19-1 20-4 26-3 28-8 26-3 35-9 39-7 57-6 
1=Sydneys. /Peii. hike 42-3 | 34-2 | 33-2 | 27-9 | 23-1 18-6 25 82-3 28-7 36-6 39-3 5) 
2—New Glasgow..........- 34-3 | 31-7 | 29-3 | 25 18-5 20 27-5 25 23-8 35-3 39-4 54-7 
o-Ara heree. i: 2 Hee ie 33-7 | 30 25-7e| Qi 18-4 17-7 25 27 25 37-5 40-8 57-5 
he ax ih Ses Oe ela 44-2 | 34-3 | 33-6 | 26-5 | 20-4 19-1 25 30-5 25-1 35-4 39-8 60 
5—Windsor........--....+: nbs ea ee 28 20 ns; 25 30 28 DUGPs | Rete Belek: oA 69 
G—rurosk&h.2 28h 8.25 ae 40 30) 32 SOM ae 22 25 30 25-3 34-5 39 58-6 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown..} 32-5 | 3 32-5 | 23-2 | 18-7 0G. tt dacan: de 29-3 25 35 36-2 49 
New Brunswick (average)...| 37-6 | 30-9 | 28-4 | 22-0 | 18-2 19-4 25:0 29-9 25-6 38-5 42-5 59-6 
8—Moncton. /........2-55- 37-5 | 32-5 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 16 7s Se a 35 27 40-1 44.6 60 
9—St. John eRe. 5K ut 41 29-5 | 29-9 | 22-7 | 20 16-7 25 29-4 25-2 36-5 39 59-4 
10—Fredericton............ 37-2 | 31-7 | 31-7 | 25-8 | 18-8 16-2 25 28-3 25 37-5 40 59 
1i—Bathurst. 2:6 2. ceo. 34-5 | 30 28-1 | 22 18 19-5 cia. ave S 26-2 25 40 46-2 60 
Quebec (average)............ 32-7 | 31-0 | 29-0 | 21-1 | 15-6 18-6 27-9 27-4 26-5 38-3 41-0 60-6 
12—Quebeow, 2/004 2 aae 84 DW B2-$) 2829) |) 22 eb 19-1 26-7 27 27-9 38-3 38-3 On 
13—Three Rivers........... 35-8 | 33 32-8 | 21-4 | 17-5 22-5 29 28-4 26-1 40 43-8 65 
14—Sherbrooke............ 37-5 | 34 36 25 15-5 19-7 25 25 26-1 43-7 48 65 
15—Sorel..... pies essnececece Patt ER Nees! 24-3 | 18 13-3 17-5 25 25-2 25 39 45 57 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 28 27 24-7 | 19-2 | 16-2 18-6 28-3 26-4 25-7 36 36°5 58 
17==Ste Fohn’sroses ee. foe 30 30 25 20 15 Dan ae eects & 2 30 A hl thi cs ene | she, Dba 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 24 25-5 | 21 19-5 | 14 21 25 22-5 Dee |b dott. cele s ee SE 57-5 
19—Montreal............+-. 39-2 | 34-7 | 85-6 | 22-2 | 17-5 13-2 oo" 2 30-9 27°5 36-9 39-2 62-7 
D0 TAME. A See he cio sale ae & 38-3 | 33-1 | 32-4 | 23 16-4 16 31-3 31-3 27-6 34 36-1 63-3 
Ontarfo (average)............ 39-3 | 34-5 | 30-5 | 25-2 | 20-3 26-8 31-1 32-3 27-9 36-3 40-0 62-5 
2A OTA WEA. No. bs oe lve hee 36:5 | 32-3 | 29-5 | 24 16-7 19-3 30 30-1 28 36-8 39-9 62-5 
22—Brockville............. 41-7 | 36 Bh 25 20-3 17-5 31-5 B27 26-5 41-2 44 62-5 
23— Kingston. ss bes ee ee 38-1 | 32-8 | 30-4 | 24.9 | 17-4 23-4 30 29-4 26 33 37-5 59-7 
24—Belleville.............. 37-7 | 32-5 | 32 26.9 | 19-2 27-5 35 33°5 26-5 40-1 42-3 63-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 38 32-6 | 29-6 | 23.7 | 20 29-4 33 30-5 31-5 37-6 41-6 65-5 
20-- Oshawa 14225. Sea a 38-2 | 34-2 | 27-2 | 22.8 | 21-8 28-2 30-3 82-9 28-5 ABTA 40-7 61 
Di OTA ee te eee ee te 38 33-3 | 30-2 | 25.4 | 22-2 27-9 27-5 28 28-6 36-8 39-2 61-9 
28:— Toronto...\cnt sobs o< cee 39-8 | 34-2 | 32 24.5 | 23-2 26-4 34-6 31-7 28-3 42-7 43-4 62-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 41-7 | 36-2 | 34-2 | 27 19-5 31-7 35 35-3 3b 34-7 38-4 65-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 38-7 | 35-2 | 30-5 | 24 18-2 26-6 30 30-6 20: 32-2 35-1 62 
31—Hamilton............... 40-8 | 35-7 | 33-3 | 26-4 | 21-6 26-9 30 7) 7 a) a a 35-1 38-9 63-8 
32—Brantiord:.4.4//s0e8s- 44-4 | 38-5 | 31-7 | 27-9 | 22 28-2 34:5 34-8 32-5 34 37-1 65-9 
Dore Galtecmes oe ek centoe 40 36-5 | 31 25 2h 25 30 SPA | WP Aie 36-4 39:7 64-6 
34—Guelph..............06. 37-8 | 32-5 | 30-7 | 24.8 | 21-2 28-8 27-5 30-1 25 31-7 36-3 60-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 20-1) Sb-1 | 2le7." Zoe ba ce 28 35 See | ames 31-4 37-5 62-2 
6—Woodstock............- 41-2 | 36-2 | 31-5 | 25 21-3 28-3 34:3 34-4 27-5 33-4 37-4 60 
37—Stratford............62- 39-5 | 35 28-3 | 24.9 | 20-5 27-7 30 30-8 24 35-3 37-8 61-5 
S8-—LOndons 25.28 Plea 41-2 | 35-7 | 30-4 | 25-4 | 20-1 26:3 29-6 31-8 26-2 36-2 39-3 62-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 40-4 | 36-8 | 31-6 | 26-4 | 22-5 27-5 34-2 34 26:5 34 37-4 62-3 
A0-—Chathanmr. .0.ceeceone. 38 33-4 | 30-4 | 26 19-1 28-8 30-8 30 27-2 35-4 39:7 62-5 
41—Windsor.............6. 39-4 | 33-9 | 30-6 | 25-1 | 19-4 28-3 33°6 32-1 27-2 35-2 38-3 61-3 
wae Sarna... fa Aa tie 38-7 | 32-7 | 81-7 | 27-7 | 21-7 30 26-7 34 27-5 36-2 41-2 64 
43—Owen Sound............ 37-3 | 32-7 | 25 24.3 | 19 28-2 25 29 25 37 41 62-3 
44—North Bay............. 42-5 | 38-7 | 36 26-5 | 20°3 24-5 32-5 33-3 28-7 35-3 38-2 63-7 
45—Sudbury............6.. 41 36 S4e9 |) Qreoeh 2h SO lene. bes 38 28-7 38 43-3 61-7 
AQ -OODAIE (savee soteot eset 38-2 | 34-2 | 29-7 | 24-3 | 20-7 Dv, aed 34-8 28 33°8 40-8 62-7 
47 — UIMMURINSS .scjec desc cote 37-5 | 34-7 | 27-3 | 23-7 | 17-7 27-5 32 32-3 26:5 35 36-7 60 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-5 | 35 30-2 | 25-2 | 19 25-5 29 32-7 29°3 38-7 43-7 61-2 
49—Port Arthur........... 37-5 | 30-5 | 28 26-7 | 21-4 ZANTE Cea Boe 35 30-5 41-4 47-2 64-5 
0—Fort William........... 36-8 | 30-7 | 27 21.7 | 20 25-2 28-7 33°5 29-6 42-5 45-5 61-7 
Manitobs (average).......... 36-6 | 29-4] 28-0 | 21-1 | 16-8 22°3 31:3 30-4 26-9 42-2 46-7 60-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 37.5 | 29-8 | 29-8 | 20-9 | 17 22-5 33-2 31-3 28-7 42-3 46-3 61-3 
52—Brancon.../....--..«.- 35-6 | 28-9 | 26-2 | 21-2 | 16-5 22 29-3 29-5 25 42-1 47-1 60 
Saskatchewan (average) 36-9 | 30-4 | 27-6 | 22-9 | 17-0 24-0 34-8 29-6 27-6 47-1 52-0 63-2 
Bi—Regina.c.. fees see 40-4 | 32-2 | 27-1 | 22-8 | 18-8 23-8 34 28-7 25 47-3 53-2 65 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 21-5 | 15 23-5 32-5 30 30 46-7 50 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 35-2 | 29-5 | 28-6 | 22-9 | 16-7 23-5 37-1 28-7 23-7 45-9 51 60-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 39-5 | 32-4 | 29-7 | 24-2 | 17-3 25 35-7 31-1 31-7 48-5 53-9 67-5 
Alberta (average)............ 36-5 | 30-0 | 28°6 | 22-5 | 18-5 24-8 33-4 29-6 26-9 45-2 50-2 57-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 37 29-5 | 23-5 | 22-9 | 19-7 26-2 36-7 28-4 27-4 49-2 53-5 54-4 
58—Drumbheller............ 35 30 25 20 25 30 33 30 50 55 60 
59—Edmonton............. 35-6 | 29-2 | 30-6 | 20-6 | 17-7 23-4 35 30-3 26-7 41-7 45-7 56-4 
60—Calgary.............65, 38-2 | 31-8 | 29-9 | 22-8 | 19-2 26-4 34-6 30-6 26 46-2 51:5 62 
61—-Lethbridge............. 36-5 | 29-5.) 24-2 | 21-1 | 16 23 30-5 25-7 24-4 38°8 45-1 55-7 
British Columbia (average).| 42-4 | 35-5 | 31-8 | 26-1 | 23-4 29-9 38-5 36-6 31-0 48-5 54-0 63-6 
G2—-FOnnie. daasiiss tehe neko ee 40 35 31-3 | 25 18-7 30 40 37 29-3 51-3 55 58-6 
63—Nelson.............e00: 41 33-7 | 32-5 | 26-2 | 25 Sy Ja (aeons ae 40 30 46-2 51-3 60 
64—Tralld..g 408 hoc hee 40 35 30 29 25 31-5 40 Sosoe leo. Lee 50 60 61-7 
65—New Westminster...... 43-3 | 36-9 | 31-2 | 25-7 | 23-9 28-6 35-6 32 31-3 45 50-7 65-2 
66—Vancouver............. 45 ~ | 36-8 | 32-8 | 24-2 | 24 26-3 38-7 35-2 31-4 46-6 53-6 67-2 
67—Victoriay och wes 43-3 | 36-4 | 33-1 | 26 22-6 30 38-1 34 30 49-8 53 +2 64-7 
68—Nanaimo............... 43-7 | 35-5 | 32-4 | 27 26-2 Sit op eM aet (see BBS yal lea mano 50-4 53-9 67:8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 42-5 | 35 31-2 | 25-7 | 21-5 30 38-5 37-5 34-2 48-6 54 63-3 


aPrice per single quart higher. | bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. | ¢Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1929 











Fish Eggs Butter 
: ire! = =| vay n g a 
a). a a a 3 ae Sco |. |av S oO. = 
| 38 | & & G2’ «| 34 134 |es ee fa ke 
73 2 oO oe S uc) es “3 OW oS & 3 eee S 
a7 "ese |aar| = a8 §. |@8 “) 88 | &es (sess) S8 | 3° Bie 
SFel sas | Asa} aa BS i ar formes) ee | Bee Sa Oe) A Siete S| oa 
Hao] Bea | G48 ac aS pc Rie |e aie -2 ado Gok > Pa Aa 
Rus | Qcsin | W835 he by hy hi d-aa Bt rR AGH IMOOH! wh Foe ee an 
3~2O|aao =O 2 eo oO ® a2 MO Eo BA lore?) 22 ae Sh 
oun Sea | AHH am qm Q a=) Su a qa ae ce) nel So nm 
O tr = a) a) a oO 4 om Ss) = A 'é) 




















cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


19-0 30-5 22-4 13-4 58- 21-2 21-1 36:8 22-0 35-1 31-1 12-0 49-6 44-4 
14-5 a Ofc. euch alters 9 eters 50-0 18-4; 17-4 28°8 22-3 36-3 34-1 11-6 44-8 49-2 
10 SOS SN Ir SP FEROS ARETE Veeco eae 19-5 16 28-1 222, 42-5 87 —- |b 12-14 45 46-6] 1 
ES. 30 Riu Proie ree 50 18° 4° | Re oi. 32°7 20-7 36-6 33 12 44-4 49-8 | 2 
16 CEE Bal eatin OE iio RO Oe 50 18-2 18 31 B22 29-2 25 10 41-9 48-3 | 3 
12 S040) |e ee os | tee eee wrote 50 16-2 26-8 23-3 39-9 88-1 ja 12-5 45 47-6 | 4 
ea Ra oe cen oes | amen ch vif ssarnene atone 50 es ae Ans Se 23-5 30 seen es 10 47-5 52-5 | 5 
20 SO [lc weee se Loans eoce 50 18-1 18 25-6 We 39-5 37°5 12 44-7 50-21 6 
U2 OSE he | poker it ol] saree ster 60 18-8 19-3 33-9 22-8 31-5 25 10-12 40-7 44.81 7 
15-5 36-3 Romes.. 10-0 69- 18-3 17-9 33:0 22-4 33°53 30-6 12-1 42-0 47-1 
12 30 | Beme..8.. 10 60 18-6 18-7 86-2 22-8 35-5 31-7 | 10-12 44-7 47-6 | 8 
18 BO | | eens. 10 60 16-5 36-6 22-8 37-8 80-4 ja 13-5 42-5 48-1} 9 
20 40) "| PEGs ie | eet 60 18-4 18-5 31-8 21-5 32-1 29-7 12 43-3 46-2 |10 
LO 1 OR RE Re ck od Weetele. oie ss 60 18 27-4 22-5 O88) | exces 12 87-5 46-5 |11 
17-3 32-5 21-4 9-7 57-5 21-3 23°3 33-3 29.2 S74 33.9 10-9 36-7 49-5 
Bish IO (OO ica 20 A Ne 50 22 30-9 22-7 87-3 33-7 12 38-4 40 1/12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 24-3 82-2 23-5 39 36-2 14. SS PBR 40-6 13 
18-20 35 30 10-4 Peeee cs ers 17-5 25 30-2 23-7 36 30-4 ja 10 38-7 42-2 114 
2 25 15 LO fects: 1a 91> 25 34 21-4 OOo llien cae 105.5 | Ree ee. * 39-8 |15 
htc. Es We acick eae 25 SEE A eee a Pe BERS 32-1 21 34-3 30-3 8 ITER 39-4 116 
POo Ps) s/h ote. 20 10 60°) 1 8820 | EER .S. 34-1 21-3 36 34-3 9 35 40 |17 
IONS S| EO oh. eters, che: 8 55 DAO eee 25 EOS. oe. 23-4 Boe Duc emai 10 36 40 118 
15=20) || 85-40 | Pee oe ie steve sr 60 5 22-6 36 21 43-5 35-8 13 39-2 41-7 |19 
eee wows se 15 10 60 19 36:6 22 87 31-6 12 32-6 40-5 |20 
17-9 30-2 23°8 12-3 66-0 1 29-6 38-7 21-1 35-6 32-0 12-3 40-6 43-8 
20 35 DONS || feetomc ctl ttc. 6 9 20-2 85-9 20-1 37-8 34-1 12 39-4 42-6 |21 
16 32 30 12 4 | BRR e:. 7 18 36-2 22-2 SOME iso sk. ee 10 40 41 |29 
15 30-32 | 22-25 | 10-20 }........ 17-7 34-5 19-9 33-6 28-8 10 88.9 40-6 193 
20 30 OB ei Mee eee all ate Ok terol ta eit sues 25 86-4 21-2 31 26-5 ja 9 43-2 43-4 |24 
20 28 20) 6 REESE ts COM a Reh. 25 39-4 23-4 29-2 25-1 10 39-7 43-3 125 
22-28 OT Ta Me beak oer ict SCS  Neaio.c Ora | [os ome es 23 40-7 22-6 35-3 33-7 13 40 43-7 126 
Bh ik CAS cic te 25 TER ech Beek sh lee kt} RBZD 88-7 22-1 29-2 28-6 ja 11-4 41-1 45 |27 
15 26-28 D5) RED Fe Settth ats 17 43-3 20-9 39-1 35-5 ja 12:5 41-3 44-5 |28 
22 5 ETE BNE SiO eahnid doe 21 40 20-5 37-2 35-4 |e 13 40 46-1 |29 
15 82 Doe "| SEeieis tas tetate «2-3 21-5 40-7 19-1 38 34-9 13 40:5 43-6 130 
20 35 DOT Nene tll ia isthe eine “7 22°5 44-2 20-6 38-3 34-6 ja 12-5 42 44-4 131 
20 30-33 | 25-28 Soe Rl aS A a 3 17-3 37°8 19-8 33-2 29-4 12 42-5 43-4 132 
15 3 23 12 ARLES. s 20 86-2 20-1 84-1 Byles PAE) mda Ree: 39 41-7 133 
20) | Beek. PIE sks Acre UR one) 8 Spa 22 45-1 19-8 36-7 32-2 12 39-7 41-7 |34 
Ph en fe ae 25 Meiehte« «all aerebes , 18 34-8 18-9 32-8 29-6 12 39-7 42-3 135 
20) .ceeee LF BO) TN Repteteecs.cl| ercbetecs 6,1] ste ats «bs 24 36:7 19-8 32- 27 11 39 42-7 136 
16 80 Bl NRE R ch] eects > 6. 21 36-3 19-2 31-3 28-5 12 40-2 42-1 |37 
15 25 (pA Mig a, | Se ae me Re CR 20 40-6 20-8 32-2 28-7 11 41-4 44-1 138 
16 28-33 25 1 WAR cha 50-60 20 46-8 21-3 33 29-7 12 43 44.5 139 
16 3 20 1 ee B25 |} AS... 35 19-8 31-8 27-7 je 12 41-7 44 140 
20 30 2D 1 || tevelatecs cs |] aleretet «tos 20 45-6 19-2 38-1 84-5 14 45 45-1 |41 
A ee oo ae 30 ie arcs | fete A Sere Hee. s| 1543-2 21-8 36-5 32-5 12 41-6 45-6 142 
Rees «| SOR oe 22 Fe 8 Ae Ie co Ae 19 32-5 19 30-5 27 12 39-5 40-7 |43 
Bs eee Oe A De pee IA CE |e Aiea | A ee Acs ee 32-3 22-5 38-3 34-8 12 39 42-7 |44 
5 ER eee 25 10 75 19 30 23 43-5 37-7 14 43 46-2 145 
eer 25-30 15 Fe are 75 tk 20 36 25-3 43-5 38-2 15 37 44-4 |46 
oe ot all ee. o's 20 Fas ae | an ol See as 80-5 22 47 3605.18) 16:7. fie, Coal! eel 547 
Se Rik Ge es 23 Pe: BAS | is See 25 46-2 23 41-2 36-5 12 40 45-2 |48 
A ee 25-30 18 10 Ra ee 18 44-3 23-3 35-5 8523, 1ai 14:30... eee 44-8 |49 
15 25 Oe A eee a 65 16 40-4 22-5 36-6 34-4 Ja 14-3 40 46-4 |50 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





















= Canned Vegetables 
tele ails iy Feo 
= ae | ne} Fre) ; a 5 q J oO oO 
f naps! B Aas E ga |} 38 | te 5 
Locality fe/3 | 3 |ges|¢.|se| ee |G. | 32 
cto ewe mire dei (= ee Gm 2 & j ag 
as | G4 | Se |Sae| Se-| d= | de | $2 | 28 | oe 
os sone Bh yo & = a5 4 ak GS gi gs 
ae | $2 | $2 | 888) 28] 83] 82] ge] ge | gz 
oO —Q DM Fy (an) 4 Sa) ic) Ay @) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33°2 7:7 18-4 4-8 6-2 10-3 12-3 15-5 15-8 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-6 8-1 17-9 5-2 6:3 10-0 13-6 16-5 16-0 16-1 
Te=Sydney eran: sAksekece See: 33-8 8 18-2 5-2 6-5 10 12-9 16-4 16-4 ui 
2—New Glasgow................. 30-7 8 16-6 4-9 5-8 10-1 13-6 15-2 15-2 15-5 
S=-Amiberatets oil Mca dec knee. 30-8 8 18-7 5 6-3 9-2 12-5 16-1 16-6 15 
4—Faliiax yas... de ohhosck Bene... 33-5 8 18-3 5- 6-7 10 14-5 16-7 15-4 14-9 
Be WindsOriieisis vdeeltos bono ae. ws 35 8-3 18 6 6-7 10 15 19 17-5 18-5 
GSUniro Ree os eet. ok Bee, 31-9 8 17-6 8-1 6 10-7 13-2 15-3 15-1 15-6 
7—P..E.1.—Charlottetown.... Ee. 30 7-4 17-5 4-9 5-5 9-8 13-8 15-9 14-9 17-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-5 8-5 17-9 5-1 6-2 16-4 14-6 15:3 15-1 15-6 
S——MONCCOMTS, «.< cfets.« ctdlc cuc,ds cathe 5c Bor 8-7 18 5-4 \ 6-7 11-7 14-8 15-5 15-7 16-7 
Q——SiesGoOlin 825% cle ore Sheesh Natal deers 33-1 8-7 18-2 4-8 5-8 10 13-2 14-6 15 14-5 
10—Fredericton...........cccccecee 32°3 8-7 17-3 4-9 6-4 9-9 15-4 14-5 14-6 14-5 
1—Bathurstn 8.82.0 eee. 35 8 18 5-4 6 10 15 16-5 15 16-5. 
Quebec (average)................... 30-0 6-4 17-4 4-9 6-4 9-2 12-6 14-2 15-7 15-2 
122-Qnebee karst «ete. Al eto 29-2 7-5 17-4 4.9 6-3 9-7 12-4 14-9 15-6 16-1 
13—Three Rivers...............0.. 32-5 6 18-2 5-2 6-7 9-6 13-4 14-6 19- 16-1 
14—Sherbrooke.............020000. 31-9 6-6-7 17 4-9 6-2 9-2 13-2 14-1 15-4 13ia7) 
15——Soreke ts he eR. LE 26-5 6 18-2 4-5 6-2 9-2 11-6 14 15- 13-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 26-6 5 16-4 4-4 6-5 9-2 12-3 13-5 13-8 14-9 
St Johniss Mibic 5). ee... 32-5 15-3-6-7 17 4-9 6-5 9-8 13-3 15 16 1S 
18—T hetford Mines................ 28-7 6-7 17-7 5-5 6-7 8-6 13 15 18-2 16-6 
19—Montreals, -o.b508%, .. Cee. 31-6 |5-3-8 17-8 5 5-8 9-9 11-9 13-9 14-1 14-4 
202s: hee Rd Pee 30-2 8 17-1 5 if 7-9 12-3 13-2 14-2 15-8 
Ontario (average).................5. 33-1 7-2 17-8 4-6 6-1 10-7 12-7 14-8 14-6 14.7 
21—Ottawass: esc itt... bee eek 33-5 17-3-8 17-8 5-2 6:5 10-7 11-7 14-8 14-6 14-9 
2Z—BTOCK VANOs oe sho o's Gea atd lose. 30-6 6-7 16-5 4-9 6 10-1 11-5 14-6 14-7 14-6 
28—Kingstomt:.:.. si .2 8h. «406s on. a ioe 6-7 15-2 4-9 5-3 9-6 11-9 13-3 13-1 13-3 
24—Bellevillos.cih. 0 hos. bo UeReR 30-2 |6-6-7 16-2 4-5 5-4 10-6 11-7 14-1 14-1 13-6. 
25—Peterborough.................. 35- 7-3 18 4-7 6-3 10-8 12-4 14-9 14-9 14-9 
26--Oshawa tis ..d.ce88. 81-02, . 36-1 |6-7-7-3 16-5 4-4 6-4 10-5 11-6 14-6 14-3 14-3 
21 Orillia. 2s. « tea Be Lee. 33-9 ‘7 18-5 4-5 6 10-9 is 15 14-8 15 
28 FOLOntoiticn tc. <0. -. 5 eee. 35-4 |6-7-7-3 18-5 4.7 5-5 9-8 11-3 14-8 14-6 14-7 
29--Niagara Halls. 225)... 9). enen os 36-4 7:3 19 5-1 6-1 10 13-4 15-4 15-7 16-1 
30—St. Catharines................. 32-6 7-3 i176) 4-5 5-9 11-2 12-4 14-6 14-5 14-4 
Si-SHamMilton... «4:5. 8h. te oe te. 34-8 7-3 18-8 4-3 6 11-9 12-3 15 14-7 14-8 
S2-—brantiorG. «44.020... eee... 33 6-7-8 17-4 4-2 5-5 11-9 12-9 14-6 13-8 13-2 
Ba——Galtis tage. os cisco hl, | eee 32-8 6-7 18-6 4-4 6 12-6 13-5 14-7 13-2 14-7 
$4—-Guel ph .0¥n. sts oe the ca bs oes ck 34-9 7:3 18-2 4-6 6-4 11-3 12-3 14-9 13-3 14-3 
65-—Kitchener.s. os 52.5. ec0s bless 32-2 6-7 18-3 4-1 5-3 10-6 11-1 14-2 14-2 14-4 
36—Woodstock...)... ode. ccccdeccs 31-7 |6-7-7-3 17: 4-1 5:8 9-1 12-7 15 14-5 14-5 
Sle SUrBtiord desc dene Ah c, Lee 32-1 6-7 19-1 4.2 6-8 12-2 12-8 14-7 14. 14-7 
$8—Londonids dich oe od. Meee 33-1 |6°7-7-3 17-8 4-4 5-8 10-5 12-9 14-5 15 14-8 
39 —Ststhomas: 4...4...).e0eee.. 31-5 |7-3-8-7 18-9 4-5 6-5 11-5 13-5 15-5 14-5 15-3 
40—Ghathamy,. «i... thes. teat 32. 6-7 18 4-4 6-1 11 14-2 14-4 14-8 14-1 
Sl-_Windsorgs..... docs hao cde t tee Le 32-7 8-9-3 18-7 4-7 5-8 12-1 13-3 14-9 15-4 15-3 
Al ——Sarnia . Wooocics vc he. . be 36-2 |17-3-8 19 4-3 6-1 11-2 13-1 14-5 14-5 14-5 
48—Owen Sound.................6% 33-5 |6:7-7-3 18-4 3-8 5-5 10-2 13-3 15-2 14-7 14-7 
44-—North Bay... fics.ash eee. 31-3 7:3 16 4.9 6-7 10-5 12-9 15 14-3 15 
40 SUCDULY << ccc chs hoe. ce eee 33-6 8-8-7 16-6 5-2 7-5 9-2 15-5 14-9 15-4 15 
46-—Cobalt..36... cle. « hac 1 35 8-3 17-8 4-9 7 10-8 14 16-6 16-9 1722: 
47 Pim Mins,,....34.0. a ORs. 32 8-3 18 4-7 5-3 7-5 13 15-1 14-4 14-4 
48-—SaultistesMarie.4). 4). 2ok8. 5 32 8 18 5-3 7-6 11-3 14 15-2 15-2 15-2 
49-——PortiArthur, 4.4. 8s.... \.0seee ek 32-1 6 18-8 5 6-4 10 2 14-9 13-5 16 
S0-—MortiWillinina.s wi, Sealey 32°6 6 16-5 5 5-9 9-9 10-9 15-5 14-9 14-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 34-2 6-7 18-3 4-8 6-4 11-7 12-6 17-8 16-9 17-7 
bE-—Winnipeg so R84... 5. 2288s. - 34-1 |6:4-7 18-6 4-8 6-5 11-6 12-4 17-6 17-3 17-6. 
§2—Brandonter. sietoh dal... tes. . 34-3 |6:3-7 18 4-7 6-2 11-8 12-8 17-9 16-4 17-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 35-1 8-1 19-8 5-0 6-3 10-9 12-8 18-0 17-7 18-4 
53-—Roging 1 Wtsc.dvs > thas Le ee 35-5 Ses 4s Bees. 4.9 6-5 12-2 13-1 17-8 17-2 17-9 
54—Prince Albert......... PS = rae 35 S: Pee 4-8 6-9 8-6 12-2 18-2 18-2 18-2 
55-—Saskatoon.... 005%... 1.2 aes... SheI 8 17 5 6 11-3 12-3 17-9 17-6 19-2 
56-—-Moosedawced...il...t.0 eee. 34-6 8 22-6 5-2 5-8 11-4 13-5 18-1 17-8 18-1 
Alberta (average)................... 34-4 8-6 19-5 5-0 5-9 10-8 10-2 16-4 17-6 18-5 
§7—Medicine Hat........:......... 35 8-9 19:7 5-5 5-9 12-6 11-2 17-9 20 19-4 
58—Drumbheller.................... 37-5 894 Fe. Ob. 5-2 5:9 12 10 16-5 16-2 19 
59—-Wdimonton......1h... 2... eee 31-4 8 20-4 4-8 5-7 10-2 9-7 15-2 il7f 17-4 
60—Calgary eh......). 0:84... 6.00. 37:6 8 19-7 4-8 5-8 10-8 10-4 16-0 18-7 19-5 
6l—Lethbridge 4. 8.8 3..6)...2e.: 30-7 8-10 18-3 4-8 6-2 9-3 9-7 15-7 16-2 17-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-7 9-5 21-9 5-1 6-5 9-5 9-6 16-5 18-3 18-0 
O2Z=—SMOrnle i ...1cscto tte wee cele. 36-1 10 20-5 5-2 5-9 11 9-9 17 18-1 18-5 
63=-Nelson). te. - hs55. A... Boek. 35-8 10 16 5-4 6-3 10-4 10:8 17-9 20-3 20-3 
O4—— rail, & abode dhe cette 35 9-1 22-5 4-8 6-1 9-1 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 36-2 |8-3-9-5 21-2 5 6-8 8-7 8-5 15-8 18 16-1 
66--VWancouver....4.2-05. 8). ...ptee. 34-5 |8-3-9-5 23-5 5 6-2 8-5 8-2 14-5 16:7 15-5 
Ov Mictoria dh, ..1.0:-$3:.8)...6e.: 36 10 24-6 4-9 7 9 9-2 15-7 16-9 17-1 
68—Nansimom.s4 6.0... 8 ee 36-7 8-9 24 5 7-2 9-7 10-8 18-3 20-1 20-1 
69==Prince Rupert....... 35-4 10 23 -2 5-3 6-7 9-2 9-7 17-9 17-4 18-2 
ee ee 











JULY, 1929 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 819 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1929 
Potatoes Apples o 
3 = beds = S - ¢ q 
Aes) > he = ue} — al 
ee| £2 ool adi | Se ; Ea Bg On rE 
Sem 2g Sora ee eee et ee eels te. 8s 
ge.| >B] s rs Rae old Paes 11S ee | uae Bc Bis 38 ee 
a ee oe = eo | g- | e88| & Bm ga “am : 
g.| so | & 2 gu | 86 |. B55) & f Be chs ay 
gh) 22) 3 | 3 pee et eee) ee lan | ae | Be 
mB is) 
eal o) Ay Ay Q a fs 6) 5s 6) = 'e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
12-0 8-6 | 1-310 26-4 21-5 13-6 15-7 19-7 71-2 26-4 60-8 42-1 
11-7 7:7 +953 21-1 19-2 14-0 14-9 18-7 69-4 26-6 62-3 40-6 
12-9 8-2 1-113 24-1 20-8 14-9 15-4 19-7 60 27-1 CON Tele seine. ate 1 
12-5 7-1 -97 19-2 16-2 14 14-4 17-9 71 DATES) Mogehe eect asda 41 76 
11-1 7°8 -656 18-1 20 14 13-9 18 69 25 65 40 3 
11:3 6-7 +944 22-1 20 13-7 14-1 18-7 74:5 25-4 61:3 39-3 | 4 
10 9 1-00 ere Bi Rt | OS a a 15 16-5 a) [etme ee tes dail take eis ch antes Wlayeveuetle sheers: ee 45 5 
12-1 7-1 1-083 20-5 19-2 12-6 15-1 17-8 72:5 27-7 53 37-6 | 6 
11-1 8-2 +817 16-6 24-5 13-2 13-2 16 69 24-7 55 40 vi 
10-9 8-3 -814 16-8 21-3 15-4 14-6 18-7 61-2 26-7 57:5 43-1 
11-2 Go +72 14- 22-8 15-5 15-1 17-6 61-2 27-8 54-7 50 8 
10-6 8 1-05 19- 21 14-6 13-3 19 60 24-9 56-7 41-5 | 9 
11:6 9 +784 16- 20-7 15-7 14:3 18 66 25-2 61-2 43-5 110 
10 8:8 -70 16: Pik 15-7 15-8 20 57-5 es O'F ta pet alae ion 6 Si ome 
11-3 8-5 | 1-@61 21- 20-0 13-6 16-9 18-9 79-2 25-9 62-4 49-5 
12 8-6 -97 19: 19-2 | 15-1 15-5 18-8 86-9 24 71 38-7 |12 
12-4 9-5 1-229 25- 22-5 12-7 19-2 19 86-7 29 61-7 42-1 }13 
11-8 8-1 1-007 20- 23-2 12-9 17-2 19-4 66 27-5 62-8 40-6 |14 
12-9 9 1:07 23- 18-7 13-2 14-5 18-5 15 24-2 60 38-6 |15 
10-3 7:8 1-02 15 ok | Lt Fate ae cal PR OR cl 13 LSet ete ace eee kek PA Ree a | alee ak Fe eee 40-7 116 
9 9 1-00 17: 17-7 15 20-6 2120) (Rie wae Comet ORE EL Gey «lure Ake catia | aah ie 17 
9-7 HOU 1-041 21- 18 15 Lie 16:5 90-7 Dr ae cee Loe ce 43 18 
11-4 7°8 1-039 19- 20-6 13-3 15-8 17-8 89-1 24-9 58-8 37 19 
11-8 9-3 1-176 23-8 20 12-3 14-4 20 60 26-7 60 43-3 |20 
11-9 9-3 | 1-081 23-2 20-8 13-5 15-4 20-0 71-0 26-4 59-3 38-8 
11-7 8-7 1-19 23-7 19 13-1 15-1 20-1 62-4 29-5 54-8 38-9 {21 
12-4 11-4 1-20 vel iSyls olla ae id ae ae 12 16 18 75 26-7 62-5 42 22 
11:8 8-7 1-20 24-2 16-5 13-2 14-7 19 73°3 24-4 57-5 39-7 |23 
11 9-1 1-07 he meh tA 2 OSE ae, stone 13-7 14-6 19 64-7 26 56:3 36-8 24 
12-3 8-7 1-01 Oram at aes eelle sid cate es 12-5 15 19-8 73-2 28-6 65 40 25 
12-4 8-7 +857 1s} | tal 3 ye dl WR ae ns 13-5 14-4 20 84 26 69 41-8 |26 
11:7 10 -87 Lic SS taco sale tte te ee 13-3 15-3 20 76:2 26 55-4 34-5 |27 
11-5 9-3 -998 20-3 20-5 13-6 15-6 18-6 73°5 25-1 55-3 36-6 |28 
13-1 9-5 1-11 BAS) | RAI eet ee Oe 13-3 16 PAD at fill tacos Meech ewe IGror ls comh eae 38 29. 
11-2 8-9 1-05 PAO ke | Wie ae i cbt a SI ee 13-7 14-9 19-1 70:6 23-8 51-8 38-7 {380 
12-9 8-5 -953 20- 25 13-1 15-2 19 75 DANE post ge See: 37-2 [al 
10-1 8-6 -811 16s: Galieies: <kelacae en: 13-1 14-9 18-6 70 eco tal| Sr tet cs Ae 36-3 [32 
10:3 9-5 -85 TSS GM Mee. tala ¥etoceenee: 14-2 14-7 IW A ack coe ee 25 63-3 35-4 |33 
12-6 9 -805 1 WC oll IAPS Pantin Ot tape eres 13-7 14-8 18-8 63 27-2 53 34-8 34 
11-2 8-3 -867 5 WAS al Tien esate br ete ieee 12-8 14-6 19-3 58 23-8 60 35-8 135 
10 9-3 +825 1S ele ee is eee: 13:7 15 18-5 63 25 55 34 136 
12-2 8-8 -975 LF (h IM Pe cy caSicsd Re ee 12-7 15-7 20 (65) 25-2 66 38-9 |37 
11-5 9-3 -921 198 eee ellis ees” 12-5 13-7 19:4. ee ee ee Do con eae eae 37-2 138 
11-9 9-3 1-01 TOE SRE Se ls meee 14-1 14-2 19-8 80 27-3 61-7 38-6 139 
11-8 8-6 -975 ONS BS ci | RO Ba 15-3 15 20 82-7 29-7 66 38 40 
12-8 8-6 1-244 2233) HROO MEE eames is: 14:5 16-3 18-7 57-5 27-8 65 38-3 {41 
12-5 10-3 1-17 PATA |e Be Te a 11-8 15-7 SANSA lands Stee te OF iH fel Weitere ck 2 37-5 |42 
12-3 8-9 -99 Os San a cere meee Ben 13-9 15-5 21-8 64-5 29-2 59 37-7 143 
12-8 ) 1-24 28: 19-3 12-9 16 21-2 66-8 25 54-7 40-6 |44 
12-4 10-5 1-34 28 23-7 14-2 18-3 20-2 80-6 26-2 ler 42-7 145. 
13-6 10:3 1-48 38 23-6 13-8 17-7 22-2 81-2 27, 60 44-1 |46 
12 8-2 1-63 40 20-5 12-8 13-7 21 73-7 26-7 51 42-7 |47 
9-7 11-2 +925 22- 18 14-2 17 22-7 7 29-3 59-5 42-5 |48 
13 9-6 1-41 30: 22-1 13-7 15-8 Ded, 64-1 26 56 41-7 |49 
13-4 8-9 1-45 29. 20-5 15-4 16-1 23-9 64-7 26-9 53-5 41-5 |50: 
12-6 7-9 | 1-235 27: 22-2 13-4 16-4 20-7 68-8 26-7 58-4 44-3 
12:9 7:9 1-40 31- Die? 13-7 15-5 21-7 68-8 26 55-9 44.7 |51 
12-3 7-9 1-07 22: 23-2 13-1 17-2 19-6 68-8 27-4 60-8 43-8 |52 
12-5 8-9 | 1-668 36- 24-5 14-4 17-3 22-4 72-3 26-7 63-9 48-7 
12 9-1 1-68 33° 25 15-1 16-5 22-8 71-3 26-8 66 49 aps 
13-7 9-1 1-72 37: 25 13-4 19-5 21-7 73°7 27-5 60 50 54 
12-1 8-6 1-83 38: 23-5 14-5 15:6 23-7 70 25 64 48 55. 
12-2 8-8 UCAS ool iia Ee Sl We a ara, OA [Re Ae ae 14-4 Wed 21-2 74-2 27-4 65-7 47-8 156 
13-3 8-2 | 1-980 36- 22-6 12:8 16-6 20-4 71-9 26-1 64-5 48-9 
14:1 7:6 1-83 42 Pai el 12:7 16-7 21-7 74-2 plots: 66-7 51-7 [57 
13-7 9 PFS ips (Bee ae ih te (ae 25 12-5 19 20 75 25 70 47-5 158 
13-2 7-2 1-62 32- 22-7 13-2 15-4 20 69-1 25°7 57-9 48-3 |59 
13-3 8-1] 2-23 37: 20 12-8 16-2 19-7 72-6 27 63-1 49-3 |60: 
12-4 9-1} 2-10 35 23-7 12-9 15-7 20-5 68-7 25-5 65 47-5 |61 
12-7 7-7 | 2-448 44. 23°2 13-0 15-4 19-1 70-6 26-7 62-1 48-6 
13-7 8-5 | 2-34 43. 22-3 14:5 16:5 19 Th 31 70 50 62 
12-6 8-9 | 2-69 50 25 13-9 15-8 20 79-1 29-2 65-8 oS 63. 
11-7 7 | 2°65 25 13-3 15 20 71-7 25 60 50 64 
11-9 7-2) 2-05 20:3 12-4 15-6 18 60-2 26-7 57 45-2 165 
11-5 6-1 2-22 18 10:9 13-5 16-8 61-9 24-6 56 40-3 |66 
12-3 7:6 | 2-53 24 12-5 14-6 17-8 70 25 59-8 47-8 167 
13-8 6-9 | 2-27 25 13-3 16-5 20 72:3 26-7 67-3 50 68 
13-8 8-3 | 2-83 25-7 12-9 15-8 20-8 74-2 25-4 61 52-5 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Sugar 
g] 42 
Locality g : ; 
SS6 6 2 
=On|po2 = 
se sloes| eg 
Esalsaal Ss 
i Pp 3) 
cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... V1 6-8 | 60-4 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-31 6-9 | 66-0 
IOV GNC Var sean hee 7-2 | 6-9 | 64-4 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-2 | 6:8 | 62:6 
S--AMLHErst. caw. cee ek ae. 7-6 7-1) 66 
ATi alilaxs. sien ae okies 6-7 6-4 | 67-5 
DO WinGsor....cnetr eta: 8-2 7-64 70 
O-—sLTULO. Mee coe Veen 6-5 | 65-3 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6.7 6-3 65 
New Brunswick (average)| 7.9 6-7: | 63-3 
S——Moncton. cee. sss ee 7-5 6-9 | 65 
O=-Sb. JODN. datas che 6-9 | 6-4 | 62 
10—Fredericton.......... ee 7 61 
it-—Bathurs.in.. ee bos. Ti 6-4 | 65 
Quebec (average).......... 6-8 | 6-4 | 66-1 
I2—QUCDEE. A. goee cee hon: 6-4 6-1 | 57-3 
13—Three Rivers........ 7-4 6-9 | 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-3 6-1 | 61-7 
RESTO Tel Dee cman aad Gus 6-9 6-4 | 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-4 6 62-5 
Di—ot. sOum San een as 6-5 6:3 | 65 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-5 6-9 | 61-7 
19—Montreal....... 5. ko. 6-5 6-2 | 59-2 
7A Seal UV vad <helaaet Rob shale Sgt et 7-2 | 6-8 | 56-7 
Ontario (average).......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 61-8 
Zl-aOtl awa, ne een Pl 6-8 6:5 | 62-3 
22 BOCK VIG... see 6-9 6-1 | 60 
Zo ngstOn ae te eee 6-2 | 5-9 | 56-9 
24-—-Belleville wn toe 6-8 6-8 | 63 
25—Peterborough........ 7 6-6 | 63 
oe OSHAWA. ae ene ee 6-7 6:4 | 67 
Dig AOTUTIAL Sees kok ete 6-6 6-4 | 66-7 
Ze OFOnuos: ae een ee 6-6 6-4 | 61-5 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-3 6-7 | 61-8 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-5 6-5 | 62-5 
Si— Hamilton oo. foe 6-7 6-5 | 62-3 
32—Brantiord............ 6-4 6-2 | 60-4 
aie OP GG 5 Rea eee len aie 6-8 6-8 | 62°5 
Darl pie. oy ee eee ee 6-4 | 6-3 | 58-8 
35—Kitchener............ 6-5 6-5 | 48-8 
36—Woodstock........... Wao, 7 65 
Dae UrAtiond pee coe eee 6-7 6-4 | 59-7 
S5-sbOnGOn aoe.) kee 6-6 | 6-5 | 66-2 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7+5 7-2 1 64-4 
40-—Chatham ees 6 5-9 | 51-2 
41—-Windsor...-.0 sae 6-8 6-7 | 60-8 
AZ SAT ee oer ee 6-7 6-6 | 63-7 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-21 6-9 | 69-8 
44—NOrtn Bava... -. tone 7:3 6-9 | 74 
49S OUry. -. se. eee 7-8 7-5 | 66 
AC—Cobale-f 32th ee 8-3 7-6 | 62-5 
A Timing. on. he 7-6 7 61-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... TiN a tet Be 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-4 6-4 | 51-2 
50—Fort William......... 7-2} 6-9 | 62-5 
Manitoba (average)........ 74) 9-2) 55-4 
dL Winniper. an ne 7-8 7-5 | 55 
D2 Draconian et, foe 6-9 6-8 | 55-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..} 7.7] 7.4 56-6 
jbo—Reving\s cn tee 7:8 7-8 | 56 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-8 7-8 | 53-7 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-3 6-7 | 55 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-8 7-4 1 61-7 
Alberta (average).......... 8-0 7-1 | 58-4 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8 7-3 1 55 
58—Drumbheller.......... 10 8 47-5 
59—Edmonton........... 7-3 6-8 | 53-6 
60--Caleary.s.7 ote ee 7-4 6-8 | 58-6 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-2 | 6-4 | 52-5 
British Columbia (average)| 7.3 6-9 | 56-6 
62——P erie. 5. er. hone 8-6 7-9 | 61 
GS—=ANGISON yack eee 8 7-7 | 58-3 
4 — ral aoe tree 7-9 | 7-4 | 55-8 
65—New Westminster....| 6-5 6-2 | 55-7 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1 5-9 | 55 
67—-Vietoria: 2... nee 7-4 6-8 | 56-2 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-2 6-6 | 59-1 
69--Prince Rupert....... 7 6-6 | 51-7 
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9-00 13-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
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g 230 10 {25-00-30-00 |18-00-28-00 |29 
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Pie O5e ee a1 OOS Goer ech Pee to OU Sas. sees t c8-348] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 : 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-50 |10-00-11-:00 |} 14-00}; 10-00 | 10-00 [| = IJLL-UU ]........---- pai 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-11-00 } 16:00 | 18:00) 12:00 | =14-UU |...........- 26-30 18-3 |35-00-40-00 }25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 }12:00-12-50 | 12:00} cl5-00 | 6:00} cClU-oU |.........-.. Padi 10 {28-00-35-00 120-00-25-00 |36 
25 8-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
7-28 113 {|30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 {38 
30 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
28 12 |25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 |40 
230 10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 {41 
30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
30 9-7 115-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 }43 
30 12-2)30- eal 00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
30 13 25-00 145 
27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
30 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
30 10 |25-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
J) A Aaah 30 10 }25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
» of ea RePae 30 10. |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 {50 
32-5 114-0 35-900 24-500 
30 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
34-4 114-2 35-000 23° 700 
30 15 |{80-00-50-00 30-00 153 
hates 385 11-7)25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
9-00 130-35 115 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 {55 
35 15 85-00 20-00 156 
SrAse Ciao sone te 32-3 112-1 30-000 21-750 
g 11-7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
Ee oes 35 15 58 
c7-00 | 35 12 35-00 25-00 159 
Rhee Ae a 10 |25- waar 00 }20-00-30-00 |60 
par Pade <i elate train al eaeaawa ts akties 12 -00 18-00 |61 
7 gal y35- 4 }12-5 36.438 20-625 
37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
5780 40 12-5}22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
see aunt todas = 37-5 112 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
chloro 35 13-5]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
c4-49 | 27 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
5-50 | 35 13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
tee Ratt | Sree ctotorce ora lincatcvenetetatctcpestellioncrveraicvetereteilisie) 6s ei cisele\sasie || imieceuallwseie sie 35 11-7|30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
Higher price for petroleum coke. {. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. 00. p. Mining Cela houses $20. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 
ee ee a i ee ee ee ee 














Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | June | June | June | May | June 
com- 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 
All commodities.......... 502 64-0) 127-4) 155-9} 110-0 97-3] 98-0} 99-4) 102-6} 100-2} 98-9] 97-1] 92-4] 92-6 
T. Vegetable Products 124 58-1] 127-9] 167-0} 103-5} 86-2) 83-7] 89-2] 100-6] 100-6] 104-7] 96-6] 81-7] 82-4 
IJ. Animals and tneir ( 

Products Mewes issn 74 70-9} 127-1) 145-1} 109-6) 96-0}, 95-0} 91-8} 100-3] 101-6] 99-7] 107-0] 108-6] 108-2 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products. . 60 58-2] 157-1] 176-6] 96-0} 101-7} 116-9] 117-9] 112-5] 99-7] 92-5] 93-9] 41-8] 91-6 

IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper. . 44 63-9} 89-1) 154-4) 129-4} 106-3] 113-0] 105-9} 101-6] 101-1] 97-8] 99-1] 94-1] 94-3 

V. Iron and its Pro- 
Cictsr er ea 39 68-9) 156-7} 168-4] 128-0} 104-6} 115-8] 111-0} 104-5] 100-0] 96-9] 92-7] 94-1] 93-9 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
end their Products 15 98-4] 141-9) 135-5] 97-0} 97-3] 95-3} 94-8! 103-9] 98-5] 90-3] 90-2] 95-2] 94-8 

VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 1B) 56-8] 82-3] 112-2) 116-6} 107-0} 104-4] 104-1] 100-8] 99-0] 94-6} 92-3] 92-3] 92-9 

VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products..... 73 63-4) 118-7} 141-5] 117-0) 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 100-0] 98-5) 95-2] 95-4] 95-5 


OT n.d 


(Continued from page 814) 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68:7; 1927, 68:2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 181-1; 1927, 120-4: 1928, 
127°8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112°5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2: 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 


1910, 103-8; 
100-0. 


1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices were again generally higher, 
sirloin steak averaging 38.1 cents per pound 
in June, as compared with 36.3 cents in May; 
round steak 33 cents per pound, as compared 
with 31.2 cents; rib roast 30 cents per pound, 
as compared with 28.8 cents; and shoulder 
roast. 24.1 cents per pound, as compared 
with 22.5 cents. Veal was slightly higher, 
averaging 24.5 cents per pound, while mutton 
dechned from an average of 31.5 cents per 
pound in May to 31.2 cents in June. Both 
fresh and salt pork advanced, the former being 
up from an average of 30.2 cents per pound 
in May to 31.2 cents in June, and the latter 
from 27.1 cents per pound to 27.5 cents. 
Bacon advanced in most localities, averaging 
39.6 cents per pound in June, as compared 
with 38.2 cents in May. In fresh fish halibut 
and whitefish were slighly higher. 

Fresh eggs showed little change at an aver- 
age price of 35.1 cents per dozen, while cook- 
ing advanced from an average price of 30.7 
cents per dozen in May to 31.1 cents in June. 
Milk was down in the average from 12.2 
cents per quart in May to 12 cents in June. 
Lower prices were reported from St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. John’s, Montreal, Kingston, Ham- 
ilton, Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie, Medicine Hat, 
Edmonton and Calgary. Butter was substan- 
tially lower, dairy being down from an aver- 
age of 44.2 cents per pound in May to 40.6 
cents in June and creamery from 48.4 cents 
per pound to 44.7 cents. Lower prices were 
reported from practically all localities. Cheese 
was also slightly lower, averaging 33.2 cents 
per pound in June, as compared with 33.9 
cents in May, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





ries | items 
Dec. 1914... 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 139 149 
June 1918.... 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 154 162 
June 1919.... 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 161 173 
Dec. 1919... 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 166 191 
June 1920.... 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 173 175 
June 1921.... 173 165 
Sept. 1921... 173 165 
Dec. 1921... 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 173 157 
June 1922.... 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 173 159 
June 1923.... 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 171 157 
June 1924.... 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 169 154 
Dec. 1924.. 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 168 156 
June 1925.... 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 166 159 
June 1926.... 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 166 157 
Jan. 1927 166 158 
Heb: 19272 %.- 166 157 
Mar. 1927... 166 157 
April 1927... 166 155 
May 1927... 166 155 
June 1927. 166 155 
July 1927. 166 155 
Aug. 1927.. 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 166 155 
Oct. 1927.. 166 156 
Nov. 1927.. 166 156 
Dec. 1927. 166 157 
Jan. 1928. 166 157 
Feb. 1928. 166 156 
Mar. 1928. 166 156 
April 1928. 166 156 
May 1928. 166 155 
June 1928 . 166 155 
July 1928.. 166 155 
Aug. 1928... 166 157 
Sept. 1928 166 157 
Oct. 1928.. 166 158 
Nov. 1928. 166 158 
Dec. 1928. 166 158 
Jan. 1929. 166 158 
Feb. 1929.. 166 157 
Mar. 1929.. 166 157 
April 192 166 156 
May 1929.... 166 156 
June 1929.... 165 156 


Scien ne Eee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.7 cents per pound. Flour and rolled oats 
were slightly lower, the former averaging 4.8 
cents per pound and the latter 6.2 cents per 
pound. Potatoes rose from an average price 
of $1.23 per ninety pounds in May to $1.31 
in June. Evaporated apples and prunes were 
slightly higher. Granulated sugar declined 
from an average price of 7.3 cents per pound 
in May to 7.1 cents in June. Coffee and tea 
showed little change. Anthracite coal was 
slightly lower at an average price of $16.10 
per ton as compared with $16.15 in May. 
Lower prices were reported from Sherbrooke, 
Montreal, Hamilton, Woodstock and St. 
Thomas. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices recovered during the month, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 
$1.18 per bushel, as compared with $1.13 per 
bushel in May. The higher prices were said 
to be due to the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions in western Canada, as well as in Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine. Coarse grains also 
advanced, although to a less extent than in 
the case of wheat. Western barley rose from 
an average of 67.2 cents per bushel in May 
to 69.1 cents in June; flax from $2.056 per 
bushel to $2.12; western oats from 350 cents 
per bushel to 51.1 cents; and rye from 86.5 
cents per bushel to 87.4 cents. Flour ad- 
vanced 4 cents per barrel to $7.28. Oatmeal 
was down from $3.85 per ninety-eight-pound 
bag to $3.63. Bran in Montreal declined from 
$28.25 per ton to $27.65. Oranges advaniced 
from $5.13 per case to $5.53 and lemons from 
$4.25-$4.75 per case to $6.50. Raw sugar at 
New York was down from $1.84 per hundred 
pounds to $1.72. Granulated sugar was un- 
changed. Ceylon rubber declined from 21.6 
cents per pound in May to 207 cents in 
June. Good steers at Toronto advanced from 
$11.21 per hundred pounds in May to $11.47 
in June, while at Winnipeg the advance was 
from $10.50 per hundred pounds to $10.62. 
Hogs at Toronto declined from $13.38 per 
hundred pounds to $12.95. In meats, beef 
prices for the most part were steady, except 
at_ Montreal where the price advanced from 
194 cents per pound to 214 cents. Pork at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver declined, while the 
price at Toronto advanced 1 cent per pound 
to 214 cents per pound. Creamery butter 
showed a substantial seasonal decline, the 
price ranging from 38-40 cents per pound. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from 19.6 
cents per pound in May to 18.7 cents in 
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June. Raw silk was down from $5.35 per Amtimony declined from $9 per hundred 
pound to $5. Jute again declined the price pounds to $8.75; lead from $6.75 per hundred 


at Montreal being down from $8.68 per cwt. 
to $8.38. In chemicals, sulphuric acid ad- 
vanced $2 per ton to $14 and red lead from 
$8.25 per hundred pounds to $8.50. Tanning 
products were slightly lower. Structural steel 
shapes declined from $2.15 per hundred 
pounds to $2, while steel sheets were slightly 
higher. In non-ferrous metals, copper was 
unchanged at $19.60 per hundred pounds. 


pounds to $6.70; tin from 464 cents per pound 
to 46 cents; and spelter from $7.05 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7. Anthracite coal at Toron- 
to advanced 10 cents per ton to $13.12. Gaso- 
line advamced 1 cent per gallon in most of 
the larger cities. Crude oil prices were ap- 
proximately 25 cents per barrel higher than 
last month. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913100, was 
135.8 for May, which is 2.0 per cent lower 
than for April. The index number for food 
fell 2.5 per cent with a decline of 3 per cent 
in cereals and of 4 per cent in “ other foods,” 
while meat. and fish as a whole were the same 
as in April. Industrial materials fell 1.7 per 
cent, with declines in all groups with the ex- 
ception of iron and steel, which advanced 
0.5 per cent. 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 91.5 at the end of May, a fall 
of 2.7 per cent for the month. Cereals and 
meat fell 6.6 per cent, due to a seasonal de- 
crease in the price of potatoes and to lower 
prices for imported wheat, maize and flour, 
beef and bacon. The group “other foods” 
declined 2.5 per cent. Textiles, minerals and 
miscellaneous commodities all declined, but 
the changes were not as marked as in foods. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base of 1867-77 
=100, was 113.0 at the end of May, a decline 
of 3 per cent from April, and continuing the 
recent steady decline. The movement was 
general and extended to all groups, vegetable 
foods showing the most marked fall of 6.4 
per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 160 at June 1, a decline of one point 
from May, which was due to a fall of two 
points in food; other groups were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Afiairs, on the base April, 1914—100, was 862 
for April ascompared with 869 in the previous 
month. There were no very marked changes 
in any of the groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of lhving of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 217.20, showing practically no change 
from April. There was a slight decline in 
heat and light which was offset by an ad- 
vance in clothing. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinec.—The official index number 
of the cost of living on the base of 1913-1914 
=100, was 153.5 for May, a decline of 0.1 
per cent. There was a decline of 1.5 per cent 
in heat and light, while other groups showed 
only very slight variations from April. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913100, was 484.62 for May, a decline 
of 1.6 per cent from April. Foods declined 
1.3 per cent due to a fall in the prices of 
vegetable foods. Industrial materials fell 1.8 
per cent with decreases in all groups, with 
the exception of construction materials which 
were unchanged. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The Melbourne index 
number on the base 19111000, was 1792 for 
March, as compared with 1778 for February. 
The advance was due to a rise of 26.1 per 
cent in meat prices for the month. There 
was a slight rise in chemicals, while other 
groups either showed a small decrease or 
were unchanged. 


(Continued on page 831) 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 95.8 for May, a decline of one 
per cent from April. Farm products fell about 
2.5 per cent due to lower prices for corn, 
oats, rye, wheat, beef steers, calves, hogs, 
sheep and lambs, cotton, hay and wool, al- 
though eggs, apples and potatoes were higher. 
There was no change in the food group as a 
whole. Hides and leather, chemicals and 
drugs, textile products, metals and metal pro- 
ducts declined during the month. Fuel and 
lighting were higher owing to increases in 
petroleum products. 


Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was 
$12.4853 at July 1, an advance of 0.2 per 
cent over June 1, due to advances in the 
groups: breadstuffs, live stock, fruits, hides 
and leather, metals and chemicals and drugs. 
On the other hand, increases were noted in 
provisions, textiles, oils, naval stores, build- 
ing materials and miscellaneous products; 
coal and coke were unchanged. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 159.4 for May, an 
advance of 0.1 per cent over April, due to a 
small increase in food; housing was un- 
changed, while clothing, fuel and light and 
sundries declined. 





Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference in 1930 


The second Pan-Pacific Women’s Confer- 
ence will be held at Honolulu in August, 1930, 
under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
Committees representing all the countries 
touching the Pacific are being formed, includ- 
ing Australia, Canada, China, Dutch East 
Indies, Federated Malay States, Fiji, India, 


Indo-China, Japan, Korea, Chile, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Salvador, New Zealand, 
Philippine Islands, Samoa, Siam, Straits 


Settlement, and the United States. 


The chairman of the Canadian Commititee 
will be Miss Charlotte Whitton, corespondents 
also being appointed to assist in the arrange- 
ments as follows: education, Miss Kennethe 
Haig, Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg; gov- 
ernment, Mrs. W. R. Lang, Toronto, 
national convener of legislation, Women’s In- 
stitute of Canada; industrial health, Mrs. 
Claude Nash, Minimum Wage Board, Winni- 
peg; standards of living and diet, Miss Mar- 
jorie Bell, B.A., Victorian Order of Nurses, 
Ottawa; industrial clearing house information, 
Miss Margaret Mackintosh, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; social service, Miss Char- 
lotte Whitton, executive secretary, Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare, Ottawa. 

The first conference, held at Honolulu in 
August, last year, unanimously decided to pro- 
mote the folowing projects:— 

(a) A correlated inquiry into costs and 
standards of living in Pacific countries with 
special reference to diet content. 

(b) A study of standards of living and 
wages in Pacific countries which will make 
comparison possible. 


(c) A survey of the health of women in 
industry in Pacific countries through an expert 
committee with Pan-Pacific links forged 
through this conference. 


(d) Formation of a committee of experts 
for the initiation of health research projects 
of value to Pacific women. 


(e) Research regarding electoral systems, 
women’s place in political parties, effect of 
compulsory votings and legislation relating 
to women and children. 


The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
of Great Britain has issued a_ statistical 
summary showing the activities of registered 
trade unions, 1918-1927; co-operative societies, 
1918-1927; friendly societies, 1917-1926; and 
building societies, 1918-1927. The registered 
trade unions are listed in a tabular summary 
and arranged in industrial groups, indicating 
membership, funds, unemployment benefits 
and dispute benefits. The total number of 
trade unions registered at the close of 1927 
was 487, the total membership of which was 
3,903,048. The total revenue derived from 
the membership was £7,354,042; the allow- 
ances from the Ministry of Labour (unem- 
ployment insurance and administration ex- 
penses amounted to £2,095,994; and the 
revenue from other sources to £621,603. The 
total expenditure for unemployment, travelling 
and emigration benefit, amounted to 3,131,002 
while a total of £187,399 was expended in dis- 
pute benefits. The total number of employ- 
ers’ associations in 1927 was 91, with a mem- 
bership of 44,144. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Non-Members Have no Seniority Rights Under Agreement Made by Union 


‘THE following decision, in the case Young 
versus Canadian Northern Railway Com- 
pany, has been rendered by Mr. Justice 
‘Dysart in the Court of King’s Bench, Win- 
nipeg. The decision establishes the principle 
that non-members have no seniority rights 
under agreements concluded with employers 
by a group of unions. The facts of the case 
are set forth in the judgment. 


Text of Judgment 


Mr. Justice Dysart said: 

In this action against his former employer, 
the plaintiff seeks reinstatement into the ser- 
vice, from which he was indefinitely sus- 
pended; or, in the alternative, damages for 
wrongful dismissal. 

The plaintiff is a machinist by trade, and 
as such had been employed by the defendant 
in its railway shops at Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, 
for several years, when on June 9th, 1927, 
while so employed, he was notified that his 
services would “not be required after 5 p.m., 
June 13th. 1927, on account of reduction of 
staff.” Thus compelled, he discontinued his 
employment on the day appointed, and has 
never since been restored to the force. His 
suspension is, for the purposes of this trial 
at least, considered by both litigants as tanta- 
mount to dismissal. 

The hiring was arranged on June 9th, 1920. 
On that day the plaintiff applied in person to 
the foreman of the defendant’s said shops 
for work as a machinist; reduced his appli- 
cation to writing, on a form supplied for the 
purpose; presented his credentials, which 
proved satisfactory; and was told to report 
for work the following morning. In reply to 
his direct question, he was informed that he 
would receive “the going rate” of wages. 
Nothing more was then said or done. 

The written application, which is signed by 
the plaintiff but not by the defendant, adds 
nothing material to this statement. The 
plaintiff accordingly went to work on the fol- 
lowing morning, and thereafter continued to 
work, though not always on full time, until 
his services were dispensed with, as already 
mentioned. 

At the time this hiring was effected, there 
were in existence in writing certain rules and 
regulations embodied in what is called “Wage 
Agreement No. 4,” governing the hours of 
labour, rates of wages, and general conditions 
of employment in the defendant’s said shops. 
These were all well known to the shop fore- 
man, who by using the phrase “the going 





rate,’ may have indirectly referred to that 
agreement. But to the plaintiff that phrase 
could not suggest the agreement, unless he 
already knew of it. He tells us, not at all! 
convincingly however, that he had seen and 
read a copy of the agreement before he 
applied for work; but at an earlier stage in 
these proceedings, he told a story somewhat 
different. The probabilities are against his pres- 
ent version.. He had just migrated to Winnipeg 
from England where he had shortly before 
completed his apprenticeship as a machinist in 
a private concern, and where no such wage 
agreement is disclosed in evidence to have 
been known to him. If, therefore, he had 
through the kind offices of a Winnipeg friend 
borrowed a copy of this wage agreement, it 
is more than likely that he would have looked 
up the rate of wages clearly set forth therein, 
and it is difficult to understand either the need 
of his enquiry as to wages, or his failure upon 
receiving the reply, to make some reference to 
the agreement itself. On the whole I have no 
doubt that he did not learn of that agreement 
till after he entered defendant’s employ. 

What, if anything, is to be inferred from 
this neglect or failure of these contracting par- 
ties to refer to said agreement? For the 
plaintiff, Mr. Bergman urges as an irresistible 
inference that if the wage agreement was made 
for the general management of the shops, it 
would become a part of the plaintiff’s hiring 
contract, unless expressly excluded; for the 
defendant it is argued with equal confidence, 
by (Mr. Laird, that unless expressly zncluded, 
that agreement could not on any view of it 
become part of the hiring contract. 


This Wage Agreement No. 4 had (through 
the Canadian Railway War Board, which rep- 
resented the defendant and other railways in 
Canada) been negotiated with the defendant 
by a widespread labour union known as Divi- 
sion No. 4. It had been in force more than six 
months before the plaintiff hired. The plaintiff 
was not then, and never has been a member of 
any local union in affiliation with Division 
No. 4. Shortly after entering the defendant’s 
employ, he joined up with the “One Big 
Union,” and has ever since remained an ard- 
ent member, and sometimes an active official, 
of that organization. The One Big Union 
(The O.B.U. as it is shortly designated) was, 
and is, both in principle and in practice, an- 
tagonistic to Division No. 4, whose authority 
or right to negotiate wage agreements on’ be- 
half of all the workmen, especially non-mem- 
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bers of Division No. 4, it has uniformly dis- 
puted and denied. With that attitude the 
plaintiff expressly associates himself. He scorns 
the suggestion that Division No. 4 was in any 
way his agent or representative in negotiating 
that wage agreement; or, for that matter, any 
of the other wage agreements to which we 
may have to refer. Notwithstanding this re- 
pudiation, the plaintiff claims, as he is driven 
to claim, that Wage Agreement No. 4 was 
made by the defendant for all employees—con- 
sider as a group, a continuing, though chang- 
ing group—in the specified departments, irre- 
spective of what, if any, union they belonged 
to; and that he, as one of the present members 
of that group, is entitled to the benefit of that 
agreement. This position he claims not only 
for Wage Agreement No. 4, but also for sub- 
sequent agreements, as well as for some of the 
earlier agreements. 

In his statement of claim he alleges that the 
defendant hired him “as a machinist under 
the provisions and rules as to working condi- 
tions, hours of labour, wages to be paid, and 
provisions for the length of employment and 
method of dismissal as set forth and contained 
in Wage Agreement No. 4”; and, further, that 
he worked under the terms and conditions of 
that wage agreement and of the supplementals 
thereto, and of Wage Agreement No. 6. 


Wage Agreement No. 6 is nothing more than 
a consolidation of Wage Agreement No. 4 and 
the three supplemental agreements thereto, so 
it may be dismissed from further consideration. 
The three supplemental agreements just re- 
ferred to were negotiated with the defendant 
by said Division No. 4 during the period of 
plaintiff's employment, but do not materially 
affect the issues raised herein. 


Wage agreement No. 4 on its title page sets 
out that it is an agreement made between the 
Canadian Railway War Board and Division 
No. 4, “governing rates of pay and rules of 
service for locomotive and car departments,” 
on certain specified Canadian railroads of which 
defendant is one. Its opening paragraph states 
thatoittist ana Agreement }.'s st. a hele a in re- 
spect to rates of pay, work hours and con- 
reads: “For the railway employee’s depart- 
ments just mentioned. The Agreement con- 
tains no preamble. It mentions no employee 
by name. It consists exclusively of Rules— 
nearly two hundred of them—of which sixty are 
of general import, the remainder being of 
special significance to the various crafts con- 
cerned. The agreement is executed by the said 
War Board, through its officials, and by said 
Division No. 4 through its officers. This execu- 
tion by Division No. 4 is to be noted,—it 
reads: “For the railway employees’ depart- 


ment, Division No. 4, American Federation of 
Labour.” Clearly, therefore, in this execu- 
tion Division No. 4 did not assume to speak 
for non-members. Yet, the agreement in its 
opening paragraph states that it was in fact 
made “for employees” in the two general de- 
partments of defendant’s service. 


In spite of this restrictive execution, coun- 
sel for the plaintiff strongly urge that the 
phrase “for employees” means for all em- 
ployees in the said departments. This con- 
tention finds support in many of the Rules. 
Rule No. 5 fixes the starting time for “each 
employee,” Rule No. 7 provides that “employ- - 
ees will be paid” for overtime; Rule No. 18 
gives preference jobs to “the oldest employee 
in point of service”; Rule No. 23 stipulates for 
lighter jobs to “employees who have given 
long and faithful service’; Rule No. 25 sets 
the pay-day for “employees”; Rules 27, 28, 
29 and 31 set forth Seniority Rights for “em- 
ployees”; Rules 35 and 36 prescribe the course 
to be followed by “any employee who believes 
he has a just grievance”; Rules 37 and 38 de- 
clare that “an employee” who has been thirty 
days in the service shall not be dismissed 
without an investigation; and Rule 56 provides 
that “no employee will be required to work 
under a locomotive or a car” without proper 
protection. These are general rules, and from 
them it must appear that there is no limita- 
tion of “employees” to those belonging to 
Division No. 4. Then follow the Special Rules 
applicable to the respective crafts—boiler 
makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, elec- 
trical workers, and carmen. A craftsman in 
each of these erafts is defined by these special 
Rules to be “any man who has served...... 


etc. There is no restriction to be found in 
that language. Then there are Miscellaneous 
Rules. Rule 183 by providing that, “should 


either the Canadian Railway War Board or 
the employees comprising Division No. 4 desire 
to revise these rules...... ” suggests very 
strongly that there may be other employees 
than those belonging to Division No. 4 who. 
might desire a revision of the Rules or who 
may be affected by them. These quoted por- 
tions of the Rules, in my opinion, lend very 
strong support to the defendant’s interpreta- 
tion that the phrase “for employees” means 
for all employees. 


If, however, any doubt remains as to the 
true construction of that phrase, the interpre- 
tation which the parties themselves placed 
upon a doubtful agreement may be resorted to; 
Brandon Steam Laundry Co. v. Hanna (1909), 
19 Man. R. 8, at 17, 9, W.L.R. 570, 11 W.L.R. 
101. There is no doubt that the defendant, on 
its part, intended that these Working Rules 
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should apply to all men in the departments 
affected. Letters and statements from high 
officials clearly show that. Moreover, the 
Rules have as a matter of fact, been applied to 
all the craftsmen, at least in a general way. 
They have been applied almost uniformly to 
the plaintiff throughout his employment, and 
until his suspension there was no suggestion 
that the rules were not to be applied to him 
on the same footing as to all other employees. 
Then there is the attitude of Division No. 4 
itself. While at present protesting that it 
entered into that Agreement only for its own 
members, it displayed at a recent convention 
a strong feeling that the agreement should be 
expressly restricted tto the members of Division 
No. 4. The inference is that there was a doubt 
or fear in the minds of some members of that 
organization that the agreements did apply 
to all employees, and should be restricted in 
its benefits to members of the organization. 


Notwithstanding all this, it is to be noted 
that the defendant did not publish Wage 
Agreement No. 4, nor in fact any other of the 
wage agreements. While it had copies printed 
and distributed among its own shop foremen 
and other officials for their guidance in deal- 
ing with men in these departments, it never 
distributed copies among the craftsmen nor 
posted the agreements in the shops or elsewhere 
for them, nor in any way sought to bring the 
agreements to the notice of the men. So far as 
Division No. 4 was concerned, it had copies 
printed for its own use and distributed among 
its own members. It made no pretence of dis- 
tributing agreements among other employees. 
At the same time, any employee, whether a 
member or non-member of Division No. 4, 
could secure a copy of the agreement on ap- 
plication to the defendant. There is nothing 
to show any effort on the part of the defend- 
ant or of Division No. 4 to keep the knowledge 
of the agreement from any non-member em- 
ployee or organization, 

The provisidns of these wage agreements 
upon which the plaintiff particularly relies in 
this present action are Rules 27 and 31, which 
deal with “seniority rights”. These so-called 
“rights” are preferences accorded to each em- 
ployee, proportioned to his respective seniority 
in the service. The longer in the service, the 
better his prospects for uninterrupted employ- 
ment; and, in the case of interruption, the 
better his chance of taking alternative work; 
or, if laid off, the better his chance for quick 
restoration to the forces. The material parts 
of these two rules are as follows:— 

“Rule 27: When it becomes necessary to 
make a reduction in expenses at any point, 
the force at such point, or in any department 


or sub-division thereof, shall be reduced by 
dispensing with employees with less than six 
months’ continuous service in such depart- 
ment or sub-division thereof, after which the 
hours may be reduced to forty (40) per week 
before further reduction of forces is made. 
When the force is reduced seniority as per 
rule 31 will govern; 

“In the restoration of forces, senior men 
laid off will be given preference or re-employ- 
ment, if available, within a reasonable time, 
and shall be returned to their former position 
ae “Ie pt) Oe eces spe cee in reducing the 
force, the ratio of apprentices will be main- 
tained except as may be otherwise mutually 
arranged.” 

“Rule 31—Seniority of employees in each 
craft covered by this agreement shall be con- 
fined to the point at which employed. 

“ The seniority lists will be open to inspec- 
tion and copy furnished the Committee.” 

Rule 27 had already been applied to the de- 
fendant’s shops generally. At least two stages 
had been followed in making “a reduction in 
expenses.” We find that when the plaintiff 
was laid off all men generally had been re- 
duced to forty hours service per week. In the 
next step which should have been followed for 
further reduction there was a deviation, a 
discrimination against the plaintiff. Instead 
of first suspending the men who were junior 
to him, the defendant retained those juniors, 
and suspended the plaintiff. In all about 
thirty men were thus retained to all of whom 
the plaintiff was senior in service. In the 
subsequent “restoration of forces,’ several 
apprentices were promoted into machinist 
jobs, all of whom were far below the plaintiff 
in the scale of seniority. Inasmuch as the 
defendant kept only one seniorrty list. on which 
the names of all employees, members and 
non-members of Division No. 4 were posted, 
as at the date they respectively entered the 
service, it is quite clear that Rules 27 and 31 
were violated by the plaintiff’s suspension. 


The suspension was brought about in this 
way. The head of the mechanical depart- 
ment, Mr. Eager, requested the shop superin- 
tendent “to reduce expenses.” The superin- 
tendent drew up a list of ten or twelve men 
whose services he could dispense with. He 
has told us that the plaintiff was one of the 
first to occur to him as “a proper man to get 
rid of.” The plaintiff was accordingly given 
the invidious honor of a place on the list. 
These names were considered at a conference 
of four men—the master mechanic and shop 
superintendent, representing the railway, and 
two committee men. representing the “shop 
committees” of the two departments from 
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which the names were drawn. The list was 
approved without change, and notice of sus- 
pension sent out. 

The shop superintendent in assigning his 
reasons for wishing “to get rid of” the plain- 
tiff, states that the plaintiff was never a satis- 
factory workman; that he was known to be 
idle and wasteful; that several complaints 
had been made against him for various short- 
comings, and that he was a member of the 
O.B.U. and was active in trying to frustrate 
the policies of the defendant. There is some 
evidence to support these assigned reasons; 
but, on the other hand, no demerit marks were 
ever entered up against the plaintiff in the 
merit system maintaimed by the defendant. 
The transgressions complained of were really 
not serious, and they were all of long standing; 
and, I think on the whole, must have been 
condoned. The grounds suggested could 
hardly, in my opinion, warrant a dismissal of 
the plaintiff for cause, and so the defence 
under this head must fail. 


The “shop committees” represented at 
these conferences are called into being under 
the Rules of Wage Agreement No. 4 and sup- 
plementals, and are composed not necessarily 
but actually of none but members of Divi- 
sion No. 4. The committee men who acted 
for the committees both belonged to Divi- 
sion No. 4, and very little attempt is made to 
conceal the fact that they were inclined to 
discriminate in favour of members of Divi- 
sion No. 4 and against the members of the 
“One Big Union,” to which the plaintiff and 
all or most of the suspended men belong. 
While officials representing the defendant had 
good reasons for favouring members of Divi- 
sion No. 4, there is no direct evidence that 
they exercised any favouritism on that ground 
in the present instance. 


After receiving notice of suspension, the 
plaintiff tried to get redress under Rules 35 
and 36. Rule 35 reads: “Should any em- 
ployee subject to this agreement believe he 
has been unjustly dealt with, or that any pro- 
vision of this agreement has been violated 
(which he is unable to adjust direct) the case 
shall be taken to the Foreman, General Fore- 
man, Shop Superintendent, or Master 
Mechanic, each in their respective order, by 
the local committee or one or more duly 
authorized members thereof.” There are fur- 
ther provisions in the succeeding Rule for 
carrying the matter still higher up the scale 
of officials to the highest assigned officials of 
the defendant and of Division No. 4 “ for 
ajudication or final disposition.” The plain- 
tiff applied to the shop foreman to ascertain 
the ground of his suspension in violation of 


Seniority Rights, and was by him referred 
to the Shop Committee. He went to the 
Shop Committee repeatedly but could get no 
satisfaction; he applied to several of the 
proper officials of the defendant but in some 
instances he was referrred back to the Shop 
Committee and in others was unable to get a 
hearing. He did, I think, all that he could do 
under these rules to get redress along the 
lines therein contemplated, but the local 
committees, consisting exclusively of mem- 
bers of Division No. 4, displayed neither 
patience nor impartiality in their attitude 
towards him. Under these Rules, therefore, 
the plaintiff found himself helpless to get 
redress, and because of this helplessness, 
coupled with the fact that he did all that he 
could do, the defence based upon this failure 
to get the shop committees to take up his 
grievance, has little to commend it. 

The plaintiff also complains that his dis- 
missal is a violation of Rule 37. This Rule 
reads: “An employee who has been in the 
service of the railroad for over thirty days 
shall not be dismissed for incompetency nor 
be discharged for any cause without first 
being given an investigation.” And Rule 38 
follows with a provision for reinstatement in 
certain cases. No investigation was had here 
into the plaintiff’s suspension or dismissal; 
and the reason assigned is that the plaintiff 
was neither “dismissed” nor “ discharged ” 
but only suspended. This excuse is technic- 
ally correct, but inasmuch as the plaintiff’s 
suspension was for an indefinite time, and his 
name has been removed from the defendant’s 
pay roll, it really amounts to a dismissal, and 
is so treated by both parties. I think, there- 
fore, that Rule 37 was violated, if not in letter 
at least in spirit. 

In view of the fact that the provisions 
which were generally applicable to the plain- 
tiff were violated in his dismissal, we must 
now consider the question of what, if any, 
redress is plaintiff entitled to. The answer 
to this question depends upon whether Wage 
Agreement No. 4 is a contract, and, if so, 
whether it confers contractual rights upon the 
plaintiff. 

The agreement, as must have been noted, 
is not in the ordinary form of contract. It 
contains no recitals. It contains no considera- 
tion, express or implied. If the plaintiff is 
correct in his contention, there is no mutuality 
to the contract, because he would have it 
that he is at liberty to continue in the em- 
ploy for life, but is not bound to remain a 
day. Of course, if the employees work and 
while they work they are entitled to pay, but 
beyond that, the agreement is claimed to have 
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been made entirely for their benefit, not for 
their burden. 

The agreement was intended by the defen- 
dant to apply to, and to govern while it re- 
mained in force, all defendant’s employees in 
the departments mentioned. The plaintiff was 
therefore within its purview. But he is not 
privy to it, and can have no right to call for 
its enforcement unless some special law gives 
him that right. He was not privy to it be- 
cause (1) he was not in any sense repre- 
sented in the negotiations leading up to it; 
and (2) he never adopted or ratified it. 

He can not claim privity through the de- 
fendant, because the defendant was on the 
opposite side of the bargain. He can not 
establish privity through Division No. 4, be- 
cause he never was a member of that organi- 
zation, never has had any right to look to 
it to represent him, and never did in fact look 
to it for that purpose. And Division No. 4 
on its part, made no pretension of represent- 
ing any but its own members, who by its 
constatution were confined to National, In- 
ternational and Brotherhood organizations of 
railway employees affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour (Sec. 2) employed 
on “railways in Canada having their greatest 
mileage north of the International Boundary 
Line??? vii (Sees, 21)2 


This organization did not assume to make 
wage agreements binding upon even its own 
members, much less upon members of other 
or of no organization. In that same consti- 
tution one of the aims of the organization is 
set forth as follows:—“ 70 bring about a na- 
tional agreement, as we believe this will mean 
a more permanent and stable condition, ac- 
ceptable to employee, employer and general 
public alike.’ The portions of this quota- 
tion which I have here italicized, indicate no 
more than a purpose of bringing about work- 
ing conditions which members might accept 
with reason and benefit to themselves. That 
statement impliedly negatives any intention 
to bind either employer or employee by such 
agreement. 

Ratification or adoption of such an agree- 
ment might be made by members of Division 
No. 4 because there was some representative 
capacity in the Division to speak and act 
for its members in these negotiations. But 
on what principle a non-member, a violent 
anti-member (if I may use such a term) can 
claim the right to ratify or adopt, I confess 
I am unable to discover. Whatever may be 
the effect of the agreement, one thing is clear, 
that Division No. 4 in negotiating the agree- 
ment, never assumed to speak for plaintiff, 
nor for any class of groups to which he be- 


longed. Consequently the plaintiff is not in 
a position to ratify. And then there is the 
outstanding fact that he not only made no 
attempt to ratify, but positively denied 
authority in Division No. 4 to speak‘or act for 
him. 

He takes the ground, however, that the wage 
agreement was made to govern the whole 
group of employees, considered as a continu- 
ing though changing group; and that when 
he became a member of that living group 
he became entitled to the benefits of that 
agreement. In the language of his counsel, 
Mr. Bergman, “‘ The agreement was made for 
the job,” and fixes the terms upon which the 
job is to be filled. This claim of affection 
would extend the agreement to all employees, 
but because Division No. 4 did not at that 
time include in its membership all the em- 
ployees, the plaintiff in the alternative falls 
back on some of the earlier wage agreements, 
particularly Wage Agreement No. 1, which 
he feels confident was really meant for all 
employees. 

Looking at this Agreement No. 1, we see 
it was made between the defendant (acting 
through the same war Board) and the said 
Division No. 4. It became effective on May 
Ist, 1918, and was to “remain in effect until 
terminated by thirty days notice in writing.” 
(Art. 13). This agreement has never been 
formally terminated by the notice contem- 
plated, and the plaintiff claims that notwith- 
standing that it has been superseded in a way 
by subsequent wage agreements, it has never 
ceased to be effective. He argues that this 
agreement was made for all employees, be- 
cause Division No. 4 at that time actually 
represented in its own membership every 
single machinist and craftsman in the de- 
partments affected, and, therefore, the entire 
group of employees. Unanimity of repre- 
sentation is admitted by the defendant, but 
again the defendant and Division No. 4 co- 
operate in showing, both in fact and in law, 
that the union represented only its own mem- 
bers, gua members, and not qua employees. 
They declare that the percentage of members 
included within the membership is a mere 
accident of no determinative value in a ques- 
tion of this kind. This argument, I think, 
should prevail, and, I hold, therefore, that 
the plaintiff’s position as a present member 
of the defendant’s force, performing a given 
job, can .be no stronger under Wage Agree- 
ment No. 1 than it is under Wage Agreement 
No. 4. 

All these wage agreements are the fruit of 
collective bargaining conducted between the 
representatives of the defendant on the one 
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hand, and the officers of Division No. 4 on 
the other. Division No. 4 may truly be said 
to represent its own members in that bar- 
gaining. Non-members of Division No. 4 
were not represented at all. If they are in- 
cluded within the purview or scope of the 
agreement, that fact is due to the action of 
the defendant rather than of Division No. 4. 
There is no magic in the term “ collective 
bargaining”, so that unless a person can show 
privity by representation, either authorized or 
adopted, or by statute, there is no principle 
that I know of by which he can claim it. We 
have seen the plaintiff was not privy by re- 
presentation, no statute confers that benefit 
upon him; the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, R.S.C. (1927) ch. 112, does not 
pretend to go that far. The Industrial 
Conditions Act of Manitoba, Consolidated 
Amendments (1924), Chap. 92, is restricted 
by Sec. 2 (d) from applying to “railroads 
operated under the Railway Act of Canada.” 

Nor can the plaintiff claim that the agree- 
ment made by others created any benefit for 
him which he can enforce as a trust, because 
‘the subject matter of this contract is not 
property, and is therefore incapable of being 
ithe subject of trust. 

There is very little English or Canadian 
authority directly on the points raised by this 
case. 

In Devonald v. Rosser & Sons (1906) 2 K.B. 
728, 75 LJ.K.B., 688, the plaintiff “was em- 
ployed upon the terms of certain rules which 
were applicable to all departments of defen- 
dant’s works.” One of the rules provided that 
“No person regularly employed shall quit or 
be discharged from these works without giving 
or receiving twenty-eight days’ notice in writ- 
ing.” The plaintiff was paid by piece-work. 
The works closed down for want of profitable 
orders, and thereafter the plaintiff was given 
twenty-eight day’s notice. He sued for dam- 
ages for breach of the implied covenant of the 
defendant to supply him with work during the 
period between the closing down of the works 
and the expiration of the notice. He succeeded 
at, the trial and the verdict was upheld on ap- 
peal. On several points that case is to be 
compared to and contrasted with the case at 
bar. The Rules in that case were “posted up 
in the works” as notice to the employees of 
the terms under which they were expected 
to work; here they were neither posted nor 
published. In that case the defendants did 
not deny—apparently they admitted—that the 
Rules did form part of the plaintiff’s hiring 
contract; in this case the defendant strongly 
denies that the Rules were incorporated in 
the plaintiff’s hiring. Consequently what was 
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a matter of admission in that case, is here the 
chief bone of contention. In that case the 
question was whether the Court should imply 
a covenant in order to give mutuality to an 
otherwise one-sided bargain; here the ques- 
tion is whether we should imply terms which 
will destroy mutuality and give the bargain 
one-sidedness. 

In Caven v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
(1924), 3 W.W.R. 33, 725, 21, Alta., L.R. 256, a 
railway conductor sued:in Alberta for wrong- 
ful dismissal. He claimed that an agreement 
which haid been made by a Brotherhood of rail- 
way ‘conductors, of which he was a member in 
sood standing, formed part of the terms of his 
hiring contract, and his claim on this point was 
admitted by the defendant. One of the terms 
of that agreement provided for an investiga- 
tion into any charge of misconduct against 
conductors. Changes having been laid for 
some misconduct an investigation was begun 
in which he took part, but finding the decision 
adverse he abandoned further proceedings 
thereunder and resorted to the Courts. The 
tnial judge found in his favour, but this Judg- 
ment was reversed by the Appellate Division 
and the reversal was sustained by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as reported 
in 1925, 3 W.W.R., p. 32, 95, LJ.P.C. 23. 
The only point of that decision which is 
really helpful to us is that it concedes that 
the terms of such an agreement may be em- 
bodied into the individual hiring by admis- 
sion. What the courts would have done in 
the absence of that admission we have no 
hint or means of ascertaining. 

In the United States there are a few deci- 
sions almost directly in point. It was held in 
West v. Baltimore &c. Rly. by the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia, in 1927, 137 S.ELR. 
654, that “the rule seems to be that individual 
members of a labour union are not bound by 
contracts between the union and employers, 
unless such agreements are ratified by the 
members of the unions as individuals, and 
that in the absence of evidence of such ratifi- 
cation by a member, no rights accrue to him 
which he can enforce against the employer.” 
This proposition is supported by several 
American authorities of weight, including 24 
Cyc. p. 824. There it is laid down that “A 
labour union ordinarily has no authority to 
make a contract with employers of its mem- 
bers in respect to the performance of work 
and the payment of it. In order to bind the 
individual members they must expressly assent 
to the terms of the contract. Such assent will 
not be implied from the fact that they have 
knowledge, at the time, of the contract.” 

The latter portion of this quotation is, I 
think, qualified by the case of Hudson v Cin- 
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cinnati &c. Rly., a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, in 1913, 154 S.W.R., 47, 
where it is stated that if the employee “knew 
and assented to the provisions of the said 
agreement, or if they were so generally known 
among enginemen as to justify the presump- 
tion that he did know of them, and made no 
express contract in conflict with any of its 
provisions, the agreement in question became 
part of his contract—as if fully incorporated 
therein.” 

This suggests that the rules and regula- 
tions might constitute a custom or usage; 
but “a custom cannot be read into a written 
contract, unless, to use the language of Lord 
Denham, C. J., in Reg. v. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
([1844] 5 Q.B. 308, 13, LJ.M.C. 41). It is 
“so universal that no workman could be sup- 
posed to have entered into the service with- 
out looking to it as part of the contract”; 
per Lord Alverstone, C. J., in Devonald v. 
Rosser & Sons, at p. 7411. 

Seniority rights are not a custom or usage 
in the machinist trade in general. In the par- 
ticular field of railway shops in Canada even if 
because of their generality or universality they 
could fairly be said to constitute a custom, 
the plaintiff, I have found, did not know of 
them, and so there can be no justification for 
presuming or supposing that he entered into 
his hiring having them in mind. What is true 
of the Rules relating to Seniority Rights, is 
equally true of all other Rules in those wage 
agreements. 

Several other defences are raised but these 
may be disposed of in short compass. It is 
said that the wage agreements are unenforce- 


able for illegality—the Trade Unions which 
negotiated them having never been registered 
under the Trade Unions Act, R.S.C. (1927) 
c. 202. The want of registration is established. 
It is also claimed that the plaintiff must fail 
in this action because of maintenance. Beyond 
doubt this action has been promoted, man- 
aged and financed by the One Big Union, in 
the name of the plaintiff, who is a mere 
figurehead in it, but who, if he succeeds, is 
to retain any surplus over and above that 
required to reimburse the O.B.U. for all ad- 
vances to him both in respect to wages and 
costs. It is also urged that the contract of 
hiring, assuming that plaintiff’s contention as 
to its duration is correct, is for more than a 
year and should be in writing to be enforce- 
able—see Master & Servants Act, R.S.M., 
1913, ch. 124, s. 2. These and other defences 
are mentioned only to be dismissed from con- 
sideration because of the disposition which 
I make of the case on other grounds already 
indicated. 

The plaintiff has submitted full evidence as 
to the loss he has suffered through several 
months of idleness consequent upon his sus- 
pension. as well as for his loss of the benefits 
he expected to accrue to him from continued 
employment in defendant’s service. I refrain 
from making any present or conditional as- 
sessment of damages. 

The plaintiff’s action is dismissed. The de- 
fendant not insisting there will be no order as 
to costs. 

Young versus Canadian Northern Railway 
Company (Manitoba) 1929. Western Weekly 
Reports, Vol. 2, Part 9, page 3865. 


Legal Standing of Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 


Mr. Justice Surveyer gave judgment early 
in June in the Superior Court at Montreal 
on three petitions, asking that awards of the 
recently-established Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission be homologated or confirmed 
so that they might be given thereby the force 


of a court judgment and rendered executory. . 


His ruling was that the awards of the com- 
mission might be challenged in the Court on 
the ground of jurisdiction, but not on the 
ground of fact. Each of the three petitions 
was met by a “contestation” on the part of 
the insurance company concerned, the argu- 
ment being advanced that the award could 
not be homologated by the courts without 
their first examining the circumstances of each 
case. The attormey general of the province 
then intervened in the proceedings, taking the 
stand that the Commission alone was master 
of the facts of each individual case, but that 


the Superior Court was entitled to examine 
the record and determine whether or not the 
Commission had exceeded its jurisdiction. 


The position assumed by the attorney gen- 
eral on behalf of the Commission was then 
challenged by the original petitioner on the 
ground that the law specifically took from the 
courts the right to act in any capacity in 
connection with such cases and deprived the 
parties of the right of going into the courts 
by way of writs of certiorari. The conten- 
tions of the attorney general were upheld by 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Surveyer. 


In addition to his judgment, His Lordship 
quoted a letter from Sir Francois Lemieux, 
Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Lanctot, K.C., deputy 
attorney general, in which the attitude of 
the courts in general to the new Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act is set forth. The letter 
of the Chief Justice reads as follows: 

“Our custom is to second in all possible 
measure the action of the Executive and the 
Commissions appointed by the Government. 
But we cannot without any proof in the record 
homologate, that is to say confirm, and approve 
im toto the decisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, that is to say, to de- 
clare that an accident has taken place and that 
this accident has caused the victim a reduction 
of his earning capacity of so much per cent. 


“We believe, however, that we are meeting 
your views and the exigencies of the law in 
homologating the award and the indemnity 
in holding that the award had been rendered 
according to law, that is to say, within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the commission. 

“My colleague, Judge Gibson, is disposed 
to follow the same plan.” 

The principal case before the courts was that 
of Mrs. Tilly Berman Fogel, who asked that 
an award of $6,000 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission for the death of her hus- 
band, be homologated. When the petition 
was presented the insurance company con- 
cerned contested the proceedings on the ground 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion had exceeded its jurisdiction in making 
an award to the woman, in view of the fact 
that her husband was formerly a commercial 
traveller. In this connection, it was argued 
that a commercial traveller does not fall under 
any of the categories to which the new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act applies, and that in 
consequence the Commission had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in allowing the claim. 

To bring to a head the relation of the courts 
generally to the Workmen’s Compenstion 
Commission the latter body intervened 
through the Attorney General’s department, 
taking the stand that while the courts were 
not entitled to look into the circumstances 
surrounding each case, they were empowered 
to consider the question as to whether the 
Commission had acted within the limits of its 
power as defined by the law. In this connec- 
tion the intervention stated 

“According to the law, the Superior Court on 
demand of homologation of an award of the 
Commission, must homologate, unless it finds 
an absence of jurisdiction on the part of the 
Commission, the merit of any other question 
as to law or fact being left to the final deci- 
sion without appeal, of the Commission.” 

This position of the Commission was at 
once attacked on behalf of Mrs. Fogel on the 
ground that the section of the law which 
gave the Commission final adjudication with- 
out appeal of all claims, applied also to the 


question of jurisdiction. To interpret the law 
otherwise, it was submitted, would be equl- 
valent to allowing the right of review, by writ 
of “certiorari,” a remedy which is expressly 
denied by the act. 


Text of Judgment 


Mr. 
follows: 


Considering that the insurer contests claim- 
ant’s petition for homologation of the award 
given in her favour by the Commission and 
claims that the Commission in making said 
award has exceeded its jurisdiction. 

“(a) because claimant’s late husband was 
a travelling salesman and not a workman em- 
ployee or apprentice engaged in one of the en- 
terprises subjected to the provisions of the 
Act. 

“(b) because the accident which caused the 
death of the claimant’s husband happened in 
the Province of Ontario and the victims of 
accidents happening outside of: this province, 
or their representatives, are only entitled to 
compensation under the Act when the law of 
the place where the accident occurred grants 
them no indemnity, which has not been and 
cannot be established. 


“(c) because the accident whereby claim- 
ant’s husband met his death did not happen 
when the deceased was under the control of 
his employer nor did it occur by reason of, 
or in the course of his work; 

“Considering that assuming the Commission 
to be a regularly constituted tribunal, legally 
substituted to the Superior, district or county 
courts, a question which has not been raised in 
the present case, its jurisdiction is limited to 
cases falling within the four corners of the 
Act and must be interpreted restrictively; 

“Considering that under Section 28 of the 
Act the court may upon summary petition of 
the Commission or of any interested party 
homologate the Commission’s award; 

“Considering that the word ‘may’ is to be 
construed as permissive not as imperative; 

“Considering that the said award is to be 
assimilated to an arbitrator’s award which may 
be only declared inadmissible on the ground 
of irregularity or of some other cause of nul- 
lity; that such is the interpretation accepted 
by the Commission itself in its intervention; 

“Considering that the insurer’s contestation 
raises questions of jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion and cannot be dismissed in toto; 

“Considering that the claimant’s inscription 
in law is unfounded. 

“Doth dismiss claimant’s inscription in law 
with costs.” 


Justice Surveyer’s judgment was as 
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The two other cases in which identical 
judgments were rendered by His Lordship, 
were those of Adolph Lewis and Frank Gold- 
stein against the Style Brand Clothing Co., 
Ltd. In both cases the claimants were com- 
mercial travellers who were injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Subsequently, on June 15, Mr. Justice Sur- 
veyer, gave a formal decision to the effect 
that the Superior Court cannot be called upon 
automatically to homologate awards of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, but that it 
has powers of judicial discretion in regard 
thereto. 


$10,000 Damages in Trade Restraint Case 


Wholesale dealers in builders’ supplies in 
Montreal who had formed an illegal combina- 
tion in restraint of trade in gypsum products 
were ordered on May 31 to pay $10,000 
damages to a former Montreal builders’ sup- 
plies wholesaler who alleged that he had been 
forced out of business by the combination. 

An association of six wholesalers or dealers 
in builders’ supplies existed in Montreal in 
January, 1925. These six dealers constituted 
a Dealers’ Association which had entered into 
an arrangement with the Ontario Gypsum 
Company, Limited, and three companies lo- 
cated in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
which were also manufacturers of gypsum 
products. According to the terms arranged, 
the above four manufacturers, forming a 
Manufacturers’ Association, had agreed to sell 
their products in Montreal exclusively to the 
members of the Dealers’ Association. The 
dealers in turn had agreed to buy such gypsum 
products exclusively from the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. The association 
of dealers was dissolved on January 18, 1925, 
and immediately reorganized with one of the 
former members excluded. Hyde and Sons, 
the excluded firm, were thus no longer able to 
purchase gypsum products at the same prices 
as the remaining members of the association, 
and later this firm was obliged to discontinue 
its business. 

A complaint and information was laid on 
February 26, 1925, by George Hyde, charging 
the Stinson-Reeb Builders’ Supply Company, 
Limited, the W. and F. P. Currie Company, 
Limited, and the Ontario Gypsum Company, 
Limited, with conspiring to restrain trade in 
gypsum products in violation of section 498 
of the Criminal Code. The accused were con- 
victed and each sentenced to pay a fine of 
$2,000, by Mr. Justice Wilson in the Court of 
King’s Bench at Montreal on January 29, 
1926. Two appeals were entered against this 
judgment. On March 14, 1928, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, the former 


sentence was affirmed and the appeals dis- 


missed, Mr. Justice Howard dissenting. The 
judgment of the Court, delivered by Mr. Jus- 


tice Rivard, was review in’ the Lazour GazgrTts,: 


April, 1928, page 485. An application for 


leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Can- 


ada on the question of whether section 498 of 
the Criminal Code was within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament was 
dismissed by Mr. Justice Mignault on April 
20,1928 (Dominion Law Reports, 1928, vol. 3, 
p. 700). The Stinson-Reeb Builders’ Supply 
Company, Limited, W. and F. P. Currie and 
Company, Limited, and the Ontario Gypsum 
Company, Limited, then appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada from the judgment 
of March 14, 1928, of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Appeal Side, which had affirmed their 
conviction under section 498 of the Criminal 
Code. This appeal was dismissed by the 
Supreme Court on February 5, 1929 (Supreme 
Court of Canada Reports, May, 1929, p. 276). 

The present action for damages was insti- 
tuted by the sole owner of Hyde and Sons 
against the companies which were members of 
the second Dealers’ Association. The action 
was taken on the grounds that through an il- 
legal conspiracy of the defendants he had 
been prevented from obtaining supplies of 
building materials and that as a result he had 
been obliged to discontinue his business. 

The defendants entered a general denial 
and a plea that the action had not been com- 
menced within a period of two years from the 
time the alleged injury had been caused, and 
consequently was not valid. It was also 
alleged that the plaintiff’s claims were 
vitiated by the fact that he himself had been 
a member of the combine previous to Janu- 
ary 138, 1925. 

In awarding damages to the plaintiff, Mr. 
Justice Boyer pointed out that damages were 
sought, not because the plaintiff had been 
excluded from the original association of 
dealers, but because of the injury to his busi- 
ness caused by members of the second com- 
bine, of which he was not a member. On this 
point Mr. Justice Boyer said:— ) 

“Tt is clear that the plaintiff’s claim cannot 
be vitiated because of his previous conduct 
for though the two crimes may not be on a 
par, to deny his claim because at one time he 
himself was a member of an illegal combine, 
would be the same as to hold that a man 
who had once committed a theft could have 
no redress if subsequently he was himself the, 
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victim of a theft. Such would be an unten- 
able proposition of law.” 


The plaintiff had estimated the amount of 
his loss on the basis of his former annual net 
revenue multiplied by the remaining number 
of years which he might normally be expected 
to live. This estimate was rejected by the 
judge as excessive in consideration of the 
contingencies of business, and an amount of 
$10,000 was fixed as reasonable damages to 
be paid to the plaintiff by the defendant com- 
panies. 


Department Store Not Subject to 
Early Closing Bylaw 


A city by-law in London, in Ontario, com- 
pels all retail shops or stores to observe 
Wednesday afternoon as a _ half holiday. 
Schulte United, Limited, a department store 
dealing in general merchandise, was charged 
in the Police Court with operating a retail 
shoe shop on Wednesday afternoon contrary 
to the by-law. Magistrate Scandrett, in his 
decision, said :— 


“T have considered the argument that inso- 
far as the defendant company sells shoes, it 
is a retail shoe shop, but the sections of the 
Factories and Shops Act provide that where 
the prohibited trade is the principal trade 
carried on in any shop that shop must close 
during the hours designated by law and must 
refrain from carrying on a retail selling in any 
branch of the business. I do not think it can 
be contended that the shoe trade is the prin- 
cipal business of the defendant company, and 
I do not think in the ordinary and liberal 
acceptance of the term the defendant com- 
pany is a retail shoe shop within the meaning 
of the by-law. The defendant company oper- 
ates a general or variety store, and is not, in 
my opinion, operating a shoe store, merely 
because of the fact that it sells shoes in con- 
nection with its general business.” 


Mr. Scandrett pointed out “if evidence had 
been presented to show a complete line of 
shoes at all seasons had been carried it might 
have been difficult in finding the company 
was not a retail shoe shop within the by-law.” 


Limiting Apprentices held Unconstitutional 
in Washington State 


The State of Washington amended the 
“Barber Law” in 1927 to provide, among other 
things, “that not more than one student or 
apprentice shall be employed in any one 
barber shop”; and further that “no barber 
school or college shall be issued a permit by 
the director of licenses unless such school or 


college requires. as a prerequisite to 
graduation a course of instruction of not less 
than one thousand hours to be completed 
within six months of not more than eight 
hours in any working day.” 


The law placed the enforcement of the 
statute in the hands of the State director of 
licenses, a person not necessarily qualified in 
the science of barbering, hygiene, bacteriology 
or the sundry other mysteries prescribed by 
the statute as requisite to the learning and 
education of a barber. Challenging the validity 
of this legislation, a master barber and owner 
of a school for barbers and several barber 
shops, brought this action to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the statute on the ground that it 
contravened constitutional rights guaranteed 
by the federal constitution in that the pro- 
vision limiting apprentices was an arbitrary 
interference with contract, and the provision 
as to the school was so arbitrary as to be 
without due process of law. 


The United States District Court held that 
the practice of barbering was so intimately 
related to the public health that its regulation 
in the interest of health and sanitation was 
reasonable, but that there was no evidence of 
any other basis for its regulation within the 
police power, and that the limitation of 
apprentices and the regulation for barbers’ 
schools here imposed, to be enforced by the 
director of licenses, were not pertinent to the 
protection of the public health. 


Concerning the limitation of apprentices, 
the court said: “If the limiting of the number 
of apprentices to one to each barber shop, 
whether the number of barbers in a particular 
shop be one, or a dozen, or more, has even 
a remote bearing upon public health, it is so 
remote we are unable to see it. We think it 
an unreasonable and arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of the citizen. 


“Section 14 sets forth an imposing array of 
subjects to be covered by a course of in- 
struction in barber schools and colleges. While 
section 14 on its face appears to make elabor- 
ate provision to guard the health of patrons of 
barber shops, it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that its practical effect is to 
limit the number of barber schools or colleges, 
and the number of gtudents, gradu- 
ates, or apprentices. What, if any, reason 
could exist why the course is ‘to be com- 
pleted in six months’, is not apparent. Nor 
is it apparent how the public health is to be 
protected by the age restrictions. The entire 
Section, we think, has no real or substantial 
relation to the public health, is unreasonable 
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and unnecessary, and an invasion of rights the number of apprentices in plaintiffs employ 
secured by the Constitution.” in any one barber shop and from enforcing 

The Court granted an injunction restraining against him the provision of the Act quoted 
the director of licenses from interfering with relating to barbers’ schools. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT in industry in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a further 
pronounced increase, according to a  state- 
ment by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which tabulated returns from 6,819 firms (each 
employing a minimum of 15 persons) in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The staffs of 
these firms aggregated 1,069,700 workers, or 
23,109 more than the number they employed 
on June 1. The index number (based upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
rose from 122-2 im the preceding month, to 
124-7 in the month under review, as com- 
pared with 117-7, 109-7, 105-0, -98-0, 97:1, 
100°7, 92-2 and 88-6 at the beginning of July 
in 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. At the beginning of July, 
1929, the percentage of unemployment re- 
ported by local trade unions stood at 2:9, 
compared with percentages of 4:0 at the be- 
ginning of June and 3:2 at the beginning of 
July, 1928. The percentage for July was 
based on the reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,688 local trade unions, 
embracing a membership of 198,849 persons. 
Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a slight decline 
in the volume of business transacted by these 
offices in June as compared with that in the 
preceding month, but a gain over the business 
transacted in June last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.98 at 
the beginning of July, as compared with 
$10.92 for June; $10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 
for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 
for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 
for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 
for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was substantially higher at 96 for July, 
as compared with 92°6 for June; 96:1 for 
July, 1928; 98-6 for July, 1927; and 100-2 
for July, 1926. 
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The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in July was less than 
half that in June, and was also much less than 
in July last year. Nine disputes were in 
existence at some time during the month, in- 
volving 427 workers, and resulting in a loss of 
3,189 working days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1929, were 15 disputes, 647 workers, 
and 6,625 working days; and for July, 1928, 
19 disputes 3,333 workers, and 22,672 working 
days. 

During the month of July, 


Industrial the Department received 
Disputes reports from two Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion in connection respec- 


tively with disputes in- 
volving the conductors on the Eastern Lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and the locomotive engineers of the Canadian 
National Railways. Two new applications for 
the appointment of Boards were received, and 
Boards were established in connection with 
two earlier applications. A full account of 
the recent proceedings under the Act appears 
on page 85d. 


The agreement which is 
Use of outlined elsewhere in this 
Industrial issue between the City of 


Calgary and the Calgary 
Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees, contains a clause 
which binds both the par- 
ties concerned to make use of existing statu- 
tory provisions for the conciliation and 
arbitration of any disputes that may arise in 
the future. In such an event, if the parties 
are unable to reach a new agreement within 
60 days, they agree to allow the dispute to 
be dealt with under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, or under any act of Alberta 
that may be similar to the federal act in its 
intent. 


Disputes Act 
in Industrial 
Agreements 


The annual conference of 
Annual Western representatives of those 
Harvest Labour chiefly interested in the 
Conference harvest labour problem of 
the Prairie Provinces was 
held in Winnipeg on July 25, 1929. The meet- 
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ing, which was presided over by Mr. Osborne 
Scott, general passenger agent of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Western Lines, had 
in attendance representatives of the follow- 
ing authorities: the Canadian National Rail- 
ways; the Canadian Pacific Railway; the 
Employment Service of Canada; the Gov- 
ernments of the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; the Department 
of Immigration; the Department of Labour 
of Canada; the Winnipeg Board of Trade; 
and the United Farmers of Manitoba. 

' After carefully reviewing the situation the 
following estimates as to the numbers of men 
required with the numbers available locally 
were accepted: 




















No. of Men Available 
Required within Province 
Manitoba” Yi 22. .4 5.0C0 5,000 
Saskatchewan..... 15,000 9,000 
AV bert see a sieys 10,000 9,000 
It was estimated that the Province of 


British Columbia would have available for 
harvesting purposes 5,000 men, 1,000 of whom 
would be directed to Alberta and 4,000 of 
whom would proceed to Saskatchewan. It 
was further estimated that the Province of 
Manitoba would furnish approximately 2,000 
men for employment in Saskatchewan over 
and above the number estimated to be avail- 
able locally for work in Manitoba. 

The situation being that the supply of labour 
available in the four western provinces would 
satisfy the requirements of the prairies, it 
was decided that no harvest excursions from 
Eastern Canada would be necessary, this being 
the first year in a quarter of a century that 
it was unnecessary to introduce eastern labour 
into the western harvest fields. It developed 
from the discussions that many factors had 
combined to produce a situation where east- 
ern workers were not required, chief among 
these being the short crop, a rather heavy 
immigration movement this year into the 
western provinces, the introduction of the 
combined harvester and threshing machine, 
and the surplus labour available by reason 
of the influx of workers, due to the general 
industrial and mining development of West- 
ern Canada. 


An alleged combine of 
Combines plumbing contractors and 
Investigation dealers in Toronto, Lon-. 
Act don, Windsor and _ other 
centres in Ontario is be- 


ing investigated under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act. Following a preliminary in- 
quiry, Mr. Gordon Waldron, K:C., has been 
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appointed a Commissioner by the Governor 
General in Council to investigate the busi- 
nesses of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
the Dominion Chamber of Credits, Limited, 
and the businesses of any other persons be- 
lieved to be members of the alleged combine. 

An article outlining the progress of the 
investigation appears on another page of this 
issue of the Lasour GazerTs. This issue also 
contains the report of a judgment delivered 
by Mr. Justice Raney of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario on a motion by the Amalga- 
mated Builders’ Council for an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the Minister of Labour 
and the Registrar of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act from investigation of the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council. The motion was 
dismissed with costs. ~ 


The Department of Labour 


The heard with deep regret of 
Death of the death of Mr. Théo- 
Mr. Théophile phile Bertrand, a_ valued 
Bertrand member of its staff, which 


occurred at Montreal on 
August 14, in his 58th year. Mr. Bertrand 
had been employed as Wage Investigator and 
Mediator at Montreal for the past twelve 
vears, during which time he rendered faith- 
ful and useful service in the conciliation of 
labour disputes and otherwise. Prior to his 
employment by the Department of Labour 
he had taken an active part in labour union 
activities and had gained a wide knowledge 
of wage matters and of labour questions in 
general. 


Announcement was made 
Entry into by Hon. Peter Heenan. 
Canada of Minister of Labour, ou 
contract labour August 10 that an Order 
forbidden in Council has been passed 


amending the regulations 
under the Immigration Act so as to prohibit 
the landing in Canada of contract labour. 
This Order in Council grows out of repre- 
sentations made to the Government showing 
that within recent months labour had been 
brought into Canada under contract or prom- 
ise of employment, which was not needed, 
and resulted in the displacement of Canadian 
workers. 


As reported on another 


Social page of this issue, the Hon. 
insurance Antonin Galipeault, Min- 
inquiry in ister of Labour and Public 
Quebec Works of the Province of 


Quebec, informed the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
at their recent annual convention § at 


Aucust, 1929 | 
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Chicoutimi, that the provincial government 
was prepared to make an exhaustive study 
of social insurance under its various aspects, 
including old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance and mothers’ allowances, and that 
it was likely that a special commission would 
be named to investigate these subjects. 
The Minister further intimated that his 
government was prepared to consider the 
question of amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide for estab- 
lishing a system of collective insurance, and 
that such an amendment would be made if 
it should prove to be necessary. It may be 
noted in this connection that some uncer- 
tainty exists as to the legal standing of the 
present act in view of a recent decision by 
Mr. Justice Surveyer in the Superior Court 
at Montreal (Lasour GazmTtr, July, 1929, 


page 838). 
The Dominion Bureau of 
Canada Statistics has just issued 
Year Book the Canada Year Book, 
for 1929 1929, being the official 
statistical annual of the 


resources, history, institutions and social and 
economic conditions of the Dominion. The 
new volume contains the latest information, 
and is an indispensable work of reference for 
students of social life in Canada. An inter- 
esting feature of the 1929 edition is a study 
of the occupations of the people as shown by 
the Census of 1921. This study shows that 
since 1881, agricultural workers had declined 
from 48-1 per cent to 82-8 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied population, or from nearly 
one-half to less than one-third; however, they 
were still by far the largest single group in the 
population. The manufacturing group was the 
next largest, increasing from 12-6 per cent 
in 1881 to 18-1 per cent in 1911 and 17-5 per 
cent in- 1921, the decline in the latter year 
being probably attributable to the great 
depression. “Doubtless the decrease in agri- 
culture and the increase in other employments 
are largely due to the dividing off from 
agriculture of many employments formerly 
carried on by the farmer as a necessary part 
of his operations, e.g., the slaughtering of 
animals, the transportation of produce to 
market and the sale of it there, etc. Thus, 
under present day conditions of specialization 
in industry, many of those employed in trade, 
transportation and manufacture are doing 
work which formerly was performed by the 
agriculturists and other primary producers for 
themselves.” 

Chapter 19 of the Year Book deals with the 
subject of “Labour and Wages,” reviewing the 
work of the Federal and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour and their various branches. 


It also outlines recent labour legislation, 
describes the standing of organized labour in 
Canada, and gives statistics of industrial 
accidents, strikes and lockouts, employment 
and unemployment, old age pensions, co- 
operation, etc. The wage section gives index 
numbers of rates of wages for various classes 
of labour in Canada, 1901-1928; rates of wages 
and hours of labour of employees of steam 
railways; representative daily wages of 
employees in the mining industry; and typical 
wages and hours in various cities. This in- 
formation is supplemented by full statistics of 
prices, showing recent changes in the cost of 
living in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book may be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, for $2. 


The Association of Work- 


Association men’s Compensation Boards 
of Workmen’s of Canada will meet in the 
Compensation City of Quebec on Sep- 
Boards of tember 9. For the first 
Canada time in the history of the 


Association, the meeting 
this year will include representatives from all 
the provinces of Canada, Prince Edward 
Island alone excepted, Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan having been recently added to the list of 
provinces having Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. The agenda of the Conference will 
include matters of common interest to all the 
Boards, recent legislative amendments and 
problem cases forming the chief basis for the 
discussions. 

The medical officers of the various Boards 
will likely meet this year at the convention as 
a medical section of the Association, and such 
matters as compensable hernia, sacro-iliac 
injury, the effects of injury or other strain on 
cardiac disease, bone joint tuberculosis and 
other disabilities will be matters for discus- 
sion by the Medical Officers present. 

The officers of the Association are as 
follows :— 

Chairman: J. A. Kinney, Commissioner of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Prov- 
ince of Alberta. 

Vice-Chairman: Robert Taschereau, K.C., 
President of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, Province of Quebec. 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. 8. Rose, Claims 
Officer of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Province of Alberta. 


Since caisson or compressed 
air sickness was added to 
the list of compensable in- 
dustrial diseases in Ontario 
(Lapour GazettE, Novem- 
ber, 1926, page 1079), a 
marked improvement has been shown in the 


Overcoming 
Compressed Air 
Sickness in 
Ontario 
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recorded cases. ‘Compressed air is used in 
construction work, especially in the excavation 
of shafts, and to an increasing extent on 
sewer construction work. In the Contract 
Record and Engineering Review, July 31, Mr. 
F. A. Swarbrick describes the results of the 
regulations instituted by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. “Before the regulations 
were put into force,’ he says, “very little 
provision was made for the care of workmen 
stricken with caisson sickness, and numerous 
eases became claims on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, involving considerable ex- 
penditure. Since the enforcement of the 
regulations in January, 1927, there has been 
a remarkable decrease in the cases of sickness 
and no deaths have been reported. 


“Tt is expected,” the writer continues, “that 


considerable construction work will be com- 
menced in the near future necessitating the 
employment of men under compressed air. 
The regulations respecting the protection of 
persons working in compressed air requires 
that ‘any person, firm, corporation, municipal 
council or other public authority, before com- 
mencing work in the construction of which 
men are employed in compressed air, shall 
notify in writing the inspector appointed to 
administer these regulations.’ If such work is 
carried on in accordance with the regulations 
under the supervision of the inspector, ele- 
ments of danger may be reduced to a mini- 
mum.” Further reference to this subject is 
made on page 884 of this issue. 


In conformity with a reso- 


Compensation lution adopted by the 
committee Legislature of Manitoba at 
appointed in its recent session, a special 
Manitoba committee has been ap- 


pointed by the provincial 
government to investigate the subject of 
Workmen’s Compensation in the province. 
The committee comprises 15 members, five 
representing the legislature, five the employ- 
ers and five the employees. It is instructed 
to investigate and report upon the question 
of compensation to the families of persons 
killed while employed in any industry, and 
to the persons injured in such employment; 
and also to report upon the existing pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
its application and administration, and all 
matters incidental to this subject. The com- 
mittee 1s empowered to summon witnesses to 
its sittings, to administer oaths or take af- 
firmations, and to require the production be- 
fore it of books, papers and records to aid it 
in its proceedings. The members of the com- 
mittee are as follows:— 
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Representing the legislature: Messrs. H. G. 
Beresford, H. A. Robson, John Queen, Joseph 
Bernier, and the Hon. W. J. Major, K.C. 
(chairman). 

Representing the employers: Messrs. H. B. 
Lyall, L. J. Reycraft, K.C., Charles F. Ro- 
land, G. H. Elliott, and A. M. S. Ross. 

Representing the employees: Messrs. J. T. 
Williams, J. G. Hutchison, J. L. McBride, 
F. W. Nicks, and F. MacIntosh. 


The House of Commons, 


Unemployment at the recent — session, 
and the adopted a report of the 
decennial Industrial and  Interna- 
census tional Relations Commit- 

tee, which included the 


recommendation “That in the forthcoming 
census provision should be made for the 
securing of the fullest possible data regarding 
the extent of unemployment and _ sickness, 
and that this should be compiled and pub- 
lished at as early a date as possible” (LABouR 
GaAzETTE, June, 1929, page 603). 


The Census Bill recently passed by the 
United States Congress also makes provision 
for the measuring of unemployment by 
means of the coming census. On this subject 
the American Federationst says: “For the 
first time in our history we shall have data 
showing the number of persons unemployed. 
This will be a measuring rod that will help us 
to estimate other situations. Cumulative un- 
employment records are of course essential to 
full understanding of the unemployment prob- 
lem and its control. This first unemployment 
census should be carefully planned to dis- 
close the causes of unemployment as well as 
the numbers unemployed. The American 
Federation of Labour regards this unemploy- 
ment census aS a most important step for- 
ward.” 


The subject of public 
health is now engaging the 
attention of various legis- 
lative authorities and pub- 
lic bodies throughout Can- 
ada. The House of Commons Committee 
which made the recommendations mentioned 
in the preceding notte suggested also that the 
federal Department of Pensions and National 
Health should make a survey of the field of 
public health, with special reference to a na- 
tional health program. ‘The committee be- 
lieved that the provincial and municipal 
health departments and the organized medi- 
cal profession would co-operate in such an 
undertaking. 


Public health 
investigations 
in Canada 
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As already noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
(April, 1929, page 400), the Dominion Council 
of Health, at a meeting held at Ottawa last 
December, requested the Dominion govern- 
ment to further the establishment of full- 
time country health units by voting an an- 
nual grant of money for this purpose. (The 
Dominion Council of Health was established 
in 1919 under the Department of Health Act. 
It consists of the Deputy Minister of Health 
as chairman; the chief executive officer of the 
Provincial Department or Board of Health of 
each province, and five other members ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government.) 

The Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario, at their recent convention at St. 
Thomas, proposed that the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal authorities should co- 
operate in making each county throughout 
the province a unit for the purposes of public 
health (June, 1929, page 634). The Ontario 
Registered Nurses’ Association adopted a 
resolution last April on the subject of group 
nursing, and reports on this subject are to be 
made at the next meeting by the representa- 
tives in the various districts (May, 1929, page 
541). 

In British Columbia a provincial commis- 
sion is to investigate, before the next session 
of the provincial Legislature, the subject of 
maternity and public health with a view to 
the establishment of a system of benefits 
provided jointly by employers, prospective 
beneficiaries and the province (Lasour 
GazerTE, June, 1929, page 609). In the prov- 
ince of Quebec a “Health Units Act” was 
passed last year, an amendment being made 
at the session of 1929 to give the medical 
officer of the unit the powers of an inspector 
under the Quebec Public Health Act. 

The outline given om another page of this 
issue of the labour legislation enacted this 
year in Manitoba mentions the provision 
made under the Public Health Act for the 
organization of health districts, each with a 
board of health, supported by a medical staff. 

A similar movement is in progress in the 
United States. The U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice recently issued a report dealing with the 
extent of rural health service throughout the 
country. On January 1, 1929, 467 counties 
or districts were reported to be provided with 
whole-time health officers. The report states 
that “experience indicates that the best 
foundation for rural health service in the 
United States is the county health depart- 
ment under the direction of a qualified whole- 
time county health officer. It becomes more 
and more evident to those concerned with 
practical experience in the public health field 
that agencies concerned with the promotion 
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of specialized health activities can perform 
most effectively and economically by com- 
bining their specific activities, and making 
them a part of a well-balanced comprehen- 
slve program of local official health service 
under the immediate direction of qualified 
whole-time local health officers.” 


The Health Bulletin, issued 
fortnightly by the Ontario 
Department of Public 
Health, discusses in a re- 
cent issue the “vicious 
circle” of disease and pov- 
erty, poverty and disease, “the breaking of 
which is a primary essential in public health 
administration. The information gained 
by our doctors, public health nurses and so- 
cial workers,’ the Bulletin says, “has con- 
vinced us more and more, year by year, that 
many of our people are sick, and many die, 
as a result of poverty. When we speak of 
poverty we mean a condition in which is 
found a lack of some considerable part of the 
necessities of life, the economic goods and 
services essential for wholesome living. 
Energy is one of the most valuable assets of 
man and yet this cannot be had without 
proper living conditions. 

“Obviously, then, sickness and poverty are 
intimately woven into the social fabric as 
cause and effect. Therefore, the efficient so- 
lution of our social problems in the homes, 
especially those affecting the revenue, is the 
very foundation of the prevention of diseases 
and the developing of a fitter and nobler 
race. Insufficient revenue means under-nutri- 
tion, improper housing, lowered resistance, in- 
creased susceptibility to disease, and oft 
times physically subnormal children.” 

The provincial Department of Health gives 
much consideration to social work. Its Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, which is staffed by 
thoroughly trained social workers, dovetails 
its work with that of private social agencies, 
and also acts as an advisor to this and other 
civic departments regarding social welfare 
matters. All nurses on the staff of the Public 
Health Nursing Division of the Department 
are given an elementary training in social 
science, through the public health course, 
from which they are required to graduate. 


Poverty 
recognized as 
leading cause 
of disease 


During the past year the 
Social Service Council of 
Canada made a_ special 
study of social onrganiza- 
tion in the mining and 
pulpwood areas in Ontario 
and in the adjacent areas in Quebec and of 
the social needs, resources and methods now 


Work of Social 
Service Council 
in Northern 
Ontario 
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followed in Timmins, Cochrane, Iroquois 
Falls, Ansonville, Kirkland Lake, Noranda, 
P.Q., Rouyn, P.Q., Englehart, New Liskeard, 
Haileybury and Cobalt. These local studies 
were followed by conferences, discussions and 
researches into social experiments. Some of 
the results of this work are seen in increased 
interest in the types of municipal and social 
organizations suitable to New Ontario. One 
result of the study has been to cast doubt 
upon the idea hitherto prevailing that the 
patterns of municipal organization in older 
Ontario should be applied in the extensive 
areas of the New North. 

Other activities carried on by the Council 
in Northern Ontario include the following: 
general community studies at various points; 
efforts to establish new juvenile courts; or- 
ganization of councils of social agencies; de- 
velopment of public health areas; rendering 
of consulting service on various social ques- 
tions; surveys of family relief work; promo- 
tion of community nursing services; delivery 
of addresses on social topics. 


These varied services were given by the 
agents of the Social Service Council in the 
various centres of population throughout the 
northern parts of the province. 


A review of the eighth an- 
nual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of On- 
tarlo is given on another 
page of this issue. The 
existing orders of the Board now cover prac- 
tically all the trades in the province employ- 
ing women. They do not, however, include 
domestic service or occupations in agricul- 
ture, which were expressly excluded from the 
provisions of the Minimum Wage Act of 1920. 
Each of the orders was framed by the Board, 
itself a representative body, with the ‘assist- 
ance of representative employers and em- 
ployees. To this co-operation the Board at- 
tributes the peaceful and amicable observ- 
ance of the various orders by the parties con- 
cerned. The Board has often called attention 
to the fact that the orders have not been 
drawn up for the purpose of establishing ac- 
tual rates of wages, but rather in order to fix 
a limit, based on the cost of living in the 
district, below which wages must not fall. In 
the words of the Board, “they protect wages 
from becoming subnormal, while leaving the 
whole region above these lines for the free 
play of wage-bargaining and the opportunity 
for promotion.” An important result of the 
Board’s activity, it is stated, is to protect 
firms of the better sort from those competi- 
tors who would cut wages below the line of 
living costs if they were allowed to do so. 


Minimum wages 
for women 
in Ontario 


In 1927 the Senate of the 


Recommenda- State of Minnesota ap- 
tions of pointed a committee to 
Minnesota examine into the subject 
Old Age of poor relief, with a view 
Pensions to the possible establish- 
Committee ment of a system of old 


age pensions in the State. 
This committee, in its report just published, 
strongly recommends that such a system 
should be set up. It points out that the aged 
poor are citizens who in the past have made 
valuable contributions to the building up of 
the State, and that the State owes them some- 
thing more than treatment as paupers and 
recipients of charity. 

After an examination of the existing con- 
ditions in regard to the relief of aged persons 
in the State the committee reaches the con- 
clusion that the most humane and economical 
method of relief is by means of a pension 
system. As to the question of the form that 
this system should take, it points that 
national systems of a contributory nature 
work out with most satisfactory results in 
European countries with smaller areas and 
centralized governments, but that for consti- 
tutional reasons such a general system is not 
feasible in the United States. In the latter 
country, it is stated, old age pensions are 
still in the experimental stage, and it is still 
a “seriously debatable question” whether at 
this time the State should bear the burden of 
the cost of operation of such a system. How- 
ever, the committee recommends legislation 
which shall provide:— 

1. For favourable action by the County 
Board before it can be operative. 

2. That after operation for one year or 
more, the county may abandon the system. 

3. That the maximum amount shall not ex- 
ceed $1 per day. 

4. That a pensioner must be 70 years old, 
a citizen of the United States, and a resident 
of the county for at least 15 years. 

5. That inmates of state institutions, felons, 
habitual tramps, and beggars shall not re- 
celve pensions. 

6. That persons having property of value 
of more than $3,000 shall not receive pen- 
sions. 

7. That persons entitled to support from 
relatives shall not receive pensions. 

8. That the District Judge shall pass upon 
the necessary qualifications of all applicants 
and fix the amounts of pensions. 

9. That the amount of pensions paid, to- 
gether with a small rate of interest, shall 
upon the death of the pensioner, be allowed 
and deducted from such estate as the pen- 
sioner may have possessed. 
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10. That proper penalties be provided for 
violation of the law by pensioners and others. 

The committee concludes that the foregoing 
provisions are well embodied in the Wiscon- 
sin law and that a bill modelled thereafter 
could be operated successfully in the State 
of Minnesota. 


An employment committee 


Schoolmasters representing the associa- 
as juvenile tion of head masters of 
employment public secondary schools 
agents was appointed in Great 


Britain in 1918 with the 
co-operation of the Ministry of Labour. 
Its activities were at first confined to the Lon- 
don area, but it is now recognized as being 
national in its scope. The objects of the 
committee include (1) the establishment of a 
central exchange for boys who had completed 
definite courses of post-primary instruction; 
(2) the visitation of the public secondary 
schools by an officer of the Ministry of La- 
bour to interview and advise boys in conjunc- 
tion with their head masters, on the choice of 
a suitable career; (3) the canvassing of em- 
ployers for vacancies; (4) the provision of a 
central organization to which head masters 
might apply for information; and (5) the 
provision of a common centre to which ap- 
plicants already in employment could apply 
for further advice. 

The annual report for 1928 shows that the 
committee has upon its employers’ register 
the names of some 3,000 employers, of whom 
approximately half may be called large firms. 
The number of registrations during the year 
1928 was 2,482; the number of interviews, 


13,206; and the number of boys placed in | 


employment 1,289. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Review of Statistics has published in 
trade of Canada a condensed preliminary 
in 1928-9 report of the trade of Can- 

ada during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1929. Corresponding statis- 
tics for the previous two twelve-months 
periods also are included. The report shows 
that Canada steadily maintains her high place 
among the leading commercial nations. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1928 she occupied fifth 
position in import and export trade, second 
place in export and total trade per capita, 
third position in favourable trade balance, 
and second position in favourable trade bal- 
ance per capita. Canada also leads the world 
in exports of wheat, news-print paper, nickel 
and asbestos; occupies second place in ex- 
ports of wheat-flour, and third place in the 
export of wood-pulp; as well as occupying a 
very high place in the exports of many other 


staple products, such as lumber and timber, 


_ automobiles, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw 


furs, whisky, meats, rubber tires, farm im- 
plements, pulpwood, cattle, raw gold, silver, 
lead, rye, oats, rubber footwear, leather and 
hides. While the Dominion’s total trade for 
the fiscal year 1929, compared with that for 
1928, shows an increase of $295,040,000 (im- 
ports $156.723,000 and exports $138,317,000), 
there is every reason to anticipate that her 
position in international trade during the 
calendar year 1929 will be well maintained. 

Allowing for the price changes, the physical 
volume of Canada’s imports and exports was 
greater for the fiscal year 1929 than for any 
previous year, the decrease in the declared 
value of imports compared with the calendar 
year 1920 and exports compared with the 
fiscal year 1918, being entirely due to lower 
average Import and export prices. 





The legislature of Prince Edward Island at 
its recent session enacted legislation enabling 
cities and towns in the province to make 
grants or concessions or otherwise to aid the 
‘Canadian National Institute for the Blind, or 
any other organizations formed for the pur- 
pose of assisting, training and employing 
adult blind or partially blind persons who 
have legal settlement within the province. 





The International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute, an organization having its 
headqarters at Rome, has completed for pub- 
lic exhibition a series of moving pictures il- 
lustrating the manifold activities that are car- 
ried on in the field of labour. These pictures 
are the outcome of studies undertaken with 
the approval of the International Labour Or- 
ganizations, Mr. Albert Thomas, director of 
the organization, being also a member of the 
executive committee of the institute. A pic- 
torial labour review is thus made available 
for presentation to the public, the descrip- 
tive matter being in five languages, namely, 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 





The International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, has adopted a housing policy for its em- 
ployees at Sudbury, Ontario. Mr. J. eL. 
Agnew, the vice-president, announced recently 
that the Board of Directors had authorized 
the expenditure of an amount up to half a 
million dollars to be loaned on approved 
properties to bona fide employees desiring to 
own their own homes in Sudbury. The money 
will be loaned at 6 per cent, and re-payments 
made monthly through the pay roll over a 
period of years. The details are now being 
worked out, and it is expected an announce- 
ment will be made soon to employees. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


cB HE employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

The agricultural industry in the Province 
of Nova Scotia was seasonally busy. The 
fishing industry reported rather favourable 
catches. Logging work especially that relat- 
ing to the pulp and paper industries, was 
rather brisk for the summer season, although 
few applicants were anxious to take bush 
employment. Manufacturing continued at a 
normal pace, with some improvements being 
recorded. The building and construction in- 
dustry, particularly in Halifax, was notice- 
ably active, and building mechanics were well 
employed. Transportation was reported as 
heavy, while trade was stated to be somewhat 
improved. ‘The usual shortage of women 
domestic workers was reported. 

In the: Province of New Brunswick the 
agricultural industry showed the usual seasonal 
activity. Temporarily, the fishing industry 
in this province was not receiving very good 
catches at the end of the month. Although 
some orders for workers in the logging in- 
dustry were being received at the employment 
offices, applicants were not anxious to take 


this work. Manufacturing industries were 
normally active. Building and construction 
showed a good volume of work in hand 


throughout the province, with the city of 
Moncion being specially mentioned in this 
connection. Retail trade was reported as 
good, while a similar comment was made 
with reference to transportation, 

The Quebec employment offices reported 
numerous farm placements. There was still 
some demand in this province for logging 
workers. Reports on manufacturing industries 
throughout the province were decidedly 
favourable: Montreal reported conditions as 
very good in textiles, rubber, leather, and 
printing; Quebee city reported similarly on 
boots and shoes; Sherbrooke reported im- 
provement in the metal and textile groups; 
while Hull and Three Rivers showed factories 
to be operating normally. Building and con- 
struction of the various sorts were being 
carried on in considerable volume at all of 
the larger centres throughout the province. 
The transportation group was active, while 
retail trade was: stated to be very favourable. 
Women applicants for household domestic 
work continued to fall short in numbers of 
orders being received. 

With continued fine weather throughout 
the Province of Ontario, the demand for farm 


help was at its peak and numerous place- 
ments were being made by the different em- 
ployment offices. A large program of build- 
ing and construction was being carried out 
throughout this province, practically every 
centre of importance contributing its quota, 
but while skilled tradesmen appeared to be 
very well employed, there were some _ local 
surpluses of unskilled building and construc- 
tion labourers, the situation at Toronto being 
particularly noticeable. With the exception 
of two or three centres, manufacturing in- 
dustries continued at an unabated pace, 
judging by the demands for workers being 
registered with the employment offices. In 
the northern section of the province vacancies 
in the lumbering and logging industries were 
not particularly numerous, and there was no 
shortage of applicants. Although few ad- 
ditional workers were being taken on, the 
mining industries showed a continuance of 
activity at a relatively high level. Generally 
speaking the demand for women domestic 
workers greatly exceeded the supply avail- 
able. 

With general harvesting operations in the 
Province of Manitoba about two weeks away, 
crop prospects were quite unfavourable, al- 
though light rains toward the end of the 
month had helped to some extent. This 
situation reacted on the demands for farm 
workers, which while fairly heavy were 
noticeably light for the time of year, and no 
difficulty was being experienced in securing 
sufficient applicants to take jobs offering. 
Some railway and highway construction labour 
was being placed throughout the province, 
although building seemed to centre chiefly in 
the city of Winnipeg, where the volume of 
the construction program of this year con- 
tinued to run well ahead of 1928. Mining in 
the north central section of the province was 
still a prominent feature of the employment 
situation in the Province of Manitoba. An 
increased demand for logging workers was 
met with difficulty, owing to the desire of 
the men to await harvest employment. 
Manufacturing remained unchanged. Gener- 
ally speaking, there was no shortage of women 
domestic workers. Casual calls for unskilled 
labour were readily met by the different em- 
ployment offices. 

Continued hot weather in Saskatchewan 
had further decreased the prospective yield 
of the harvest, and this situation was having 
its effect at the employment offices in re- 
ducing substantially the number of vaicancies_ 
in the agricultural industry being notified, 
with the result that no difficulty was being 
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experienced in supplying suitable workers. ing suitable applicants. For the season of 
Building and construction were fairly active the year the employment situation in 
throughout the province. Work of a miscel- Saskatchewan was not unfavourable, though 
laneous character offering was not very ex- it was rendered somewhat uncertain by the 
tensive and there was no difficulty in supply- difficulties involved in the harvest outlook. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 























1929 1928 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external, aggregate..... SP AES Pees wiht 226,441, 621 253,051,300 230, 772, 272 219, 842,355 233,736,411 
Imports, merchandise for 
ConsuIMpiionie aks eee en: C toes sae Oo ll Re 111,949,272 125, 615, 364 103, 403, 649 110, 703,773 113, 582,238 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |...........0.. 112,176,179 107,472,827 125,530,791 107,121,091 118, 021,324 
Customs duty collected.. C5 AI | nil ke eines 2 ip 17, 624,955 19, 729, 047 16,125,905 16,595, 194 17, 436, 294 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS: seem Net n t o oe Reels Sophie se tex Gangs 3,579, 847,707] 4,127,674, 286] 3,481, 643,830) 3,880,843, 609] 4,230,509, 600 
Banknotes injeirculation::.<..0 7 $.1o2... so eee. 186, 870, 718 168, 245, 164 172, 235,364 183, 379, 487 162,402,410 
Bank deposits, savings......... bh ll ES ted 2 oe 1,466,105,095} 1,486, 454,433] 1,489,085,293) 1,487,854,017| 1,516,206, 532 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,319, 840,440} 1,311,219, 161] 1,167,884, 227) 1,184, 923,633} 1,207,363, 245 
Security Prices, Index N umber— 

Common stocks SEO CIC rT ie 192-8 185-6 187-1 152-6 151-9 164-5 

Preferred stocksiveovs.. hoarse aeek 104-8 104-8 104-3 110-3 1 toy 111-7 

(1) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 103°3 104-4 93-9 91-9 90-8 
(2) pee Wholesale, Index 

TD OE Wie tere ee uke. see) ta 96-0 92-6 92-4 96-1 97-1 97-9 
@)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

LOS ee See eels ake $ 721-26 21-18 21-21 21-01 20-97 21:04 

(3) Business failures, number......... 176 153 164 123 127 127 

(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,440, 895 3, 7084, 259 4,416,931 1,402, 281 1, 681, 273 3, 696,873 
(2)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 124-7 122-2 116-2 117-7 113-8 106-8 
(7) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 2-9 4-0 5-5 8-2 Dont 5-2 
JOcchoan¥artalo GARG Rea aR OO ROM. ome Tania 22,021 26,616 15, 783 20,303 23,641 
Railway— 

(5)Car loadings, revenue, 

Preichithe cs. Rac Uae cae: cars 278, 588 298, 622 274,025 267, 952 271,521 269, 490 

(6)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 19, 454, 564 18,176,090 18,577,068 19, 458, 508 18, 228, 264 17, 943, 267 
(7)Operating expenses...... Sims lei vart rene Cerin, tote ae Ae 19,518,048 19, 784, 063 19,614,779 18,089, 665 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings.. Ce tas ee eee 18,322,596 17,932,382 17,986,111 17,500, 938 17,807,974 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

all lines Meee, ays Sees Fe 4, 15,329, 671 15,402, 893 14, 286, 553 14, 623,754 14, 752, 255 
Steam railways, freight in 

TON=MMNTES sees oe ees eae Os ee ee lean 2,872,483, 251| 2,595, 645,184! 2,658, 748,311) 3,046,564, 458 

Building. permits... sess. tees Di (Ween a at oh ra 27,637,491 24,007,371 25,896, 986 22,751,960 27,497,189 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 57,940,700 72,419,800 64, 859, 700 38,359, 600 59, 926, 100 70, 684, 100 
Mineral production— 

Piston shen. ess 3 ew, 4) tons 99,786 89,873 81,464 94,422 97,379 87,811 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 129,827 119, 505 126,372 82,807 116, 530 117, 655 

error lOyses ati) hae tons 7,030 6,261 6,351 2,855 4,157 4,049 

OE ea att ea etd Rb a ea GOS ap tecs! peat sae 1,347, 653 1,388, 465 1,309,003 1,338,461 1, 258, 438 
Chide petroleum imports...... facto La Naa gt a ad th 113, 028,000 51,347,000 74,986,000 89,739,000 66, 703,000 
Rubbectiniports 0, 02s La LSE s eee 6, 888, 000 6,579,000 6, 030,000 4,897,000 4,883,000 
Coticnnmportany ses sa Nos ein ReneS Cae 6, 402,000 11,219,000 7,462,000 8,469, 000 6,910,000 
Tim oer scaled in British Col- 

Par T ae OR, ST Da eiie eee. = 289,992,236] 242,755,666) 225,096,694) 269,513,722) 328,792,163 
Hour pEoductiona..6 assis see loiss |Prtomesecd tortensts 4| edeeeta eteaiay «css 1,749,000 1,458,000 1,359,000 1,541,000 
f-ugar manufactured........... TOS epee. so pes 78,800, 000 74,778,000 77,690,000 82,065,000 69, 254, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ eR Aled | as a ae eed 45,906, 000 46,990,000 40, 269, 000 41,411,000 41,317,000 
(9)Sales Of INSUTANCE:).) ce. oe a Kaha L oe AAO, cei Se 54, 136,000 50, 673, 000 49,076,000 51,456, 000 49,581,000 
Newsprint Sseen eet tose. TONSIE Ns okt. ered: 225,055,000 245, 644 184,199 192,391 203,811 
Automobiless passenger... 5 5./<.c0 cles ollsloreistye <'shclelens 16,511 25, 129 20, 122 25,341 29,764 
(2°) Index of physical volume of 

business. Aakers Cee ee EL Ise 175-1 188-3 162-9 170-8 183-6 
Industrial productionwansssas wins las. ens ene 189-9 199-9 172-9 176-2 187-9 
Manufacture phew. terete ctfen lc he one es nei. 181-6 199-1 177-5 176-4 184-6 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(?) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 97, 1929, and cor- Conn. 


responding previous periods. 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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Continued dry and hot weather in Alberta 
caused the harvest outlook to be less en- 
couraging as the season advanced, with the 
result that, as in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
demands for workers were not so numerous 
as usual at this season, and no difficulty was 
being experienced in filling vacancies that 
occurred. While there was no shortage of 
workers for the construction industry, the 
program in this group was quite extensive 
and was affording a considerable volume of 
employment. There was a fair demand for 
sawmill hands being reported. The coal 
mining industry reported very little activity. 
The general situation in Alberta was quite 
favourable for the time of year, although the 
harvest situation gave rise to some little 
anxiety in so far as future employment con- 
ditions were concerned. 

The logging and lumbering industries in 
the Province of British Columbia showed a 
rather favouralble volume of employment, 
and normal demands for workers were being 
registered with the different employment 
offices with no noticeable surplus of experi- 
enced workers available. Mining continued 
active, and some additional workers were 
being taken on with local shortages reported. 
Building and construction were aictive and it 
appeared that most mechanics in this line 
were engaged at their trade. Manufacturing 
remained normal. Reviewing the situation 
generally in the Province of British Columbia 
it appeared that conditions were rather 
favourable, with no unusual surpluses of the 
different classes of labour reported. 


There were further  pro- 
EMPLOYERS’ nounced increases in employ- 
Reports ment at the beginning of 


July, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics from 6,819 firms employing 1,069,700 
workers, or 23,109 more than on June 1. This 
advance brought the index number (based 
upon the average in the calendar year 1926 
as 100), to 124-7, as compared with 122-2 in 
the preceding month, and with 117-7, 109-7, 
105-0, 98:0, 97-1, 100-7, 92-2 and 88-6 at the 
beginning of July in 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus 
the situation continued decidedly better than 
in any other month of the years since 1920. 

The trend was more favourable in all prov- 
inces, the most noteworthy expansion taking 
place in the Prairie Provinces and Quebec. 
In the Maritime Provinces, construction 
recorded the greatest improvement, but there 
were also gains in mining, transportation and 
trade; on the other hand, manufacturing was 
slacker. In Quebec, construction, manufac- 
turing, transportation and services reported 


the largest addition to staffs, but logging regis- 
tered seasonal declines. In Ontario, consider- 
able gains were shown in construction, 
transportation, mining, services and _ trade, 
while logging and manufacturing were season- 
ally quiet. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
noteworthy advances were in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, services, trade 
and communications. In British Columbia, 
manufacturing, particularly of lumber pro- 
ducts, was slacker, as was logging, but trade, 
transportation and communications recorded 
gains, while there was an especially large 
increase in construction. 

Seven of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made reported heightened 
activity, the gains in Montreal and Toronto 
being most extensive, while there were reduc- 
tions in Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities. In Montreal, employment continued 
to advance, particularly in construction. In 
Quebec City, manufactures, construction, ser- 
vices and transportation registered practically 
all the gain. In Toronto, construction, ser- 
vices and trade reported increased activity. 
In Ottawa, most of the expansion took place 
in construction. In Hamilton, construction, 
transportation, services and trade were busier, 
while manufacturing showed practically no 
change. In Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities, further curtailment was noted, mainly 
in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing and transportation registered ad- 
vances that brought employment to its 
maximum for July 1 in this record. In Van- - 
couver, the greatest gains were in construction, 
communications and trade. 

There was a large increase in manufactur- 
.ing, particularly in food canneries, lumber, 
pulp and paper, building material, electric 
current, mineral product, boot and shoe and 
electrical apparatus factories, while seasonal 
curtailment was shown in textile and iron and 
steel plants. Outside the manufacturing in- 
dustries, there were especially pronounced 
gains in construction, and also important 
advances in trade, transportation, services, 
communications and mining. On the other 
hand, logging was seasonally slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1929. 


A continued advance in the 


TRADE employment afforded local 
UNION trade union members was 
REPORTS manifest at the close of June, 


the 1,688 labour organizations 
from which reports were tabulated with a 
membership totalling 198,849 persons showing 
2:9 per cent of idleness, compared with 4:0 
per cent in May. A large factor in the im- 
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proved situation was the expansion indicated 
by Quebec unions, due chiefly to better con- 
ditions in the garment establishments of the 


province; Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan unions also contributed 
slightly to the total advancement. In Alberta 


the same situation prevailed in both months 
of the comparison, while the reductions in 
employment recorded by New Brunswick and 
British Columbia unions were nominal only. 
The level of activity among local trade unions 
was also slightly higher than in June of last 
year when 3:2 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. In this compari- 
son, Quebec and British Columbia unions were 
wholly responsible for the improved situation 
recorded, the gains in the former province 
being the most noteworthy, and these were 
offset in part by the reductions in employ- 
ment reported from the remaining provinces. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
detailed article on the unemployment situa- 
tion among local trade unions at the close 
of June. 


During the month of June, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REpoRTS referred 35,239 persons to 


employment and made a 
total of 34,010 placements. Workers placed 
in regular employment numbered 22,062, of 
whom 17,624 were men and 4,488 were women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 11,948. 
Employers notified the Service of 36,744 
vacancies, of which 24,997 were for men and 
11,747 for women. The number of applicants 
for work was 31,446 men and 12,919 women, 
a total of 44,365. A slight decline in the busi- 
ness transacted was shown when the figures 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a gain was recorded over those of 
the corresponding period of last year, there 
being reported during May, 1929, 42,793 
vacancies, 50,395 applications for work, and 
39,542 placements effected, while the registra- 
tion in June, 1928, showed 36,273 opportuni- 
ties for service, 42,834 applications made and 
33,869 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of June, 1929, 
and for the quarterly period April to June, 
1929, may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued by 
AWARDED 61 cities dumng June was 


$27,637,491, as compared with 
$24,007,371 in the preceding month, and with 
$22,751,960 in June, 1928. 


The Maclean Building Review reports that 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in July was the greatest 
on record for the month; it exceeded that 
for the previous month by 14 per cent, and 
that for July, 1928, by 51 per cent. The 
total for the month was $57,940,700, of which 
$24,687,100 was for business buildings; 
$17,583,100 was for engineering undertakings, 
(bridges, dams and wharves, sewers and 
watermains, roads and streets, and general, 
engineering); $11,478,000 was for residential 
buildings; and $4,192,500 was for industrial 
purposes. The apportionment of the con- 
tracts awarded, by provinces, was as follows: 
Ontario, $28,073,600, or 48:5 per cent; Que- 
bec, $15,137,300 or 26:1 per cent; Praine 
Provinces, $9,193,000 or 15-8 per cent; British 
Columbia, $4,052,600 or 7 per cent; and Mari- 
time Provinces, $1,484,200 or 2:6 per cent. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 851. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics, states that moderate recession was ap- 
parent in some lines during June, the general 
result being that industrial production was at 
a slightly lower level than in the preceding 
month. Since June was a 30-day month with 
five Sundays, adjustment for the number of 
days in the month would modify this state- 
ment to a certain extent. The employment 
situation continued strong, the index being 
124-7 on July 2 compared with 122-4 at the 
beginning of June. After seasonal adjust- 
ment, the working forces of the Dominion 
were practically maintained. Newsprint pro- 
duction at 255,055 tons was less than in May 
after seasonal adjustment, but was greater 
than in any month of 1928. After heavy pro- 
duction in the early months of the present 
year, the output of motor cars was coneider- 
ably less in June than in the preceding month, 
the decline being much in excess of thie 
normal slackening for the season. The total 
output in June was 21,492 cars and trucks, 
compared with 31,559 in May. The iron and 
steel industry was well maintained, the pro- 
duction of iron showing an increase over May. 
Imports of crude rubber showed an increase, 
and petroleum in crude form was imported in 
heavier volume, indicating strong demand for 
tires and gasoline. Imports of raw cotton in 
June, on the other hand, showed a marked 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


‘decline from the levels of the first five months 


of the year. 
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A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 


that in June, 1929, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $111,949,272, as compared with $125,615,364 
in the preceding month and with $110,703,773 
in June, 1928. The chief imports in June, 


' 1928 were: Iron and its products, $32,925,066; 


non-metallic minerals and products, $17,225,- 
910; fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$15,158,588. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
June, 1929, amounted to $112,176,179 as com- 
pared with $107,472,827 in May, 1929, and 
with $107,121,091 in June, 1928. The chief 
exports in June, 1929, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly food, $39,873.541; 
wood, wood products and paper, $26,548,874; 
non-ferrous metals and their products, $14,- 
302,527. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1929, was less than half of that occur- 
ring during June, only three new disputes 
commencing during the month none of which 
involved large numbers of workipeople. As 
compared with July, 1928, the figures for July, 
1929, are very much lower, less than half as 
many strikes being in existence and only 
about one-eighth of the number of workers 
involved. ‘There were in existence during the 
month nine disputes, involving 427 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 3,139 working 
days, as compared with 15 disputes involving 
647 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
6,625 working days in June. In July, 1928, 
there were on record nineteen disputes, in- 
volving 3,333 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 22,672 working days. At the end of 
July there were on record three disputes 
affecting forty-six workers, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms -of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.98 for July as compared 
with $10.92 for June; $10.80 for July, 1928; 
$10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; 
$10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; 
$10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
$10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. The most important 


change was a substantial increase in the price 


of potatoes, while slight advances occurred in 
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the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, 
eggs and rolled oats. The prices of bacon, 
butter, evaporated apples and prunes were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.26 at the beginning of July, as 
compared with $21.18 for June; $21.01 for 
July, 1928; $21.10 for July, 1927; $21.30 for 
July, 1926; $20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for 
July, 1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for 
July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; 
and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel was practi- 
cally unchanged. Slight increases in rent were 
reported from Charlottetown, Brockville, and 
Trail. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was sub- 
stantially higher at 96 for July as compared 
with 92-6 for June; 96-1 for July, 1928; 98-6 
for July, 1927; and 100-2 for July, 1926. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups were 
higher, two were slightly lower and one was 
unchanged. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group was very much higher, due 
to substantial increases in the prices of grains, 
milled products, raw rubber and sugar, which 
more than offiset declines in the prices of 
foreign fruits and coffee. The other groups 
which advanced showed only fractional in- 
creases. These were: the Animal and their 
Products group, due mainly to higher prices 
for hogs, calves, butter and eggs, which more 
than offset declines in the prices of fish, furs, 
steers and lambs; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to higher prices for some 
lines of lumber; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, because of increased prices for fuels 
and cement; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group was slightly lower, 
declines in the prices of raw cotton, hessian 
and rayon yarn more than offsetting higher 
prices for jute and silk fabrics. The Non- 
Ferrous metals group also showed a small 
decrease due to declines in the prices of lead 
and antimony, which more than offset higher 
prices for silver and tin. The Iron and its 
Products group was unchanged. 





A coroner’s jury investigating the death of 
a workman who was killed by falling from 
an engine at Toronto, July 29, recommended 
that safety belts should be provided by the 
railway companies for men working along 
the narrow footboards high up on locomo- 
tives. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1929 


TD vRiNG the month of July the Depart- 

ment of Labour received the reports of 
two Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between (1) 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
-(Eastern Lines) and certain of its employees, 
being conductors, members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and (2) The Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its 
employees, being locomotive engineers, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department during July from the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and _ Station 
Employees, both applications being made on 
behalf of checkers and freight handlers on 
the Montreal wharf. The employer named 
in the first application was the Canadian 
National Railways, and in the second case, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
About 250 workers were stated to be directly 
affected by each dispute. The applications 
were under consideration at the close of the 
month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the June issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 592) as having been received 
from certain employees of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, being trackmen engaged in 
repairing, maintaining and building street rail- 
way car tracks and switches. The cause of 
the dispute was stated to be an alleged reduc- 
tion in wages, 120 employees being directly 


affected, and 1,000 indirectly. A Board was 
established by the Minister of Labour on 
July 6, and members were appointed as 
follows:—on the émployees’ recommendation. 
Mr. Allan Meikle, of Winnipeg, and on the 
company’s recommendation, Mr. C. E. Dafoe, 
of Winnipeg. At the close of the month the 
Board had not been completed by the appoint- 
ment of a chairman. 

In the July number of the Lasour Gazette 
(page 712) reference was made to the receipt 
in the Department of Labour of an applica- 
tion from conductors, trainmen, and yard ser- 
vice employees on Eastern Lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacife Railway and Canadian National 
Railways, being members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The dispute grew out of the 
employees’ request for increased compensa- 
tion, 6,000 men being directly affected, and 
10,000 indirectly. A Board was established by 
the Minister of Labour on July 5, composed 
as follows:—The Honourable Mr. Justice A. 
K. Dysart, of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members, and Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., and David Campbell, K.C., both of 
Winnipeg, members appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employers and employees 
respectively. 

In the July issue of the Lasour GazertTe 
(p. 712), there appeared the text of the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Marconi Company, 
Limited, and certain of its employees, being 
Canadian Marconi telegraphers, members of 
Division No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America. Word was re- 
ceived in the Department towards the close 
of the month that both the employees and 
the company were willing to abide by the 
findings of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Eastern Lines) and Its Conductors 


On July 9, the Minister received the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to which had been referred for adjustment 
certain matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Lines) and certain of its employees being 
conductors, members. of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. The Board was composed of Mr. 
George C. McDonald, C.A., Montreal, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 


of the other members; Mr. George A. Camp- 
bell, K.C., Montreal, the employer’s nominee; 
and Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, K:C., Ottawa, the 
employees’ nominee. The dispute grew out of 
the employees’ request for a separate agree- 
ment covering conductors as a class on the 
eastern lines of the railway and involving 
wage increases. Eight hundred employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute and 2,000 indirectly. 
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The report of the Board was unanimous, 
and upheld the right of the Order of Railway 
Conductors to negotiate with the railroad 
company for a schedule of rates of pay and 
rules governing the service of conductors only, 
separate and apart from any other organiza- 
tion of railway labour. The Board made its 
report and adjourned to allow the parties con- 
cerned to negotiate a separate schedule. 
These negotiations were successful and an 
agreement was reached, effective July 16th, 
providing for an increase of 5:6 per cent in 
the wage rate for passenger conductors. The 
services of the Board, therefore, were not 
further required. 


Report of Board 


In THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and of a Dispute between The Canadian 
Pacific Ralway Company (Eastern Lines), 
and certain of its employees, being Con- 
ductors, Members of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 


To the Hon. Peter HeenNAN, a Member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, and 
Minister of Labour. 

The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted for the investi- 
gation of the said dispute by the Minister on 
the 23rd day of May, 1929, respectfully sets 
forth as follows:— 


The nature and cause of the dispute, and 
the claims and demands by either party upon 
the other, to investigate which this Board wes 
constituted, are, as stated in the application 
for such Board, as follows:— 

“The employees concerned have requested 
increases of pay as per attached schedule, and 
also a separate schedule for the Conductors 
as a class employed on the Eastern Lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

“On account of the Trainmen’s Organization 
through their General Committee on the 
territory having filed a protest against the 
Company negotiating a separate schedule for 
Conductors with the representatives of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Company’s 
officers have hesitated and have finally 
declined to enter into negotiations on the 
new schedule presented until the matter of 
the aforesaid protest in its relations to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is 
cleared up.” 

The schedule of proposed increases in the 
rates of pay and changes in rules covering 
the service of Conductors, does not become 
involved as a matter to be investigated by 
this Board, unless and until the subject 
matter above set forth, namely, the refusal 


of the Company to negotiate such a scheduie 
at all is disposed of. In other words, the 
Company will not deal with the Conductors 
separately until the question as to its right so 
to do, is decided. The Board was informed 
by both parties to the dispute that if the 
difficulty in the way of any negotiation for a 
separate schedule for Conductors could be 
disposed of, in such a way as to permit of 
negotiation of such a separate schedule be- 
tween the two parties concerned in it, it was 
not anticipated that there would be any such 
a dispute arising in the settlement of any 
disagreement then outstanding as would neces- 
sitate any reference to, or intervention of, this 
Board for its adjustment. The schedule of 
rates of pay is nevertheless involved, second- 
arily, in the dispute referred to the Board, if 
the parties ultimately fail to agree thereon. 
The right to enter into such a schedule as 
is proposed, must first be disposed of before 
any question as to the propriety of what is 
proposed in the schedule can be dealt with. 


Necessarily, therefore, this Board must deal 
with the question raised by the protest of the 
Trainmen to the Company, because of which 
the Company declined to consider a separate 
agreement or schedule for Conductors. Whe- 
ther it is competent and permissible for the 
Conductors and the Company to negotiate 
for, and, if they agree, make effective, a 
schedule covering rates of pay and rules cover- 
ing the service of Conductors, separate and 
apart from Trainmen and any other class of 
employees of the Railway Company, is, there- 
fore, a question to be first decided. 

This Board is of the opinion that the action 
of the Railway Company in declining to 
negotiate the proposed schedule, for the rea- 
sons stated in its reply, dated 16th May, 1929, 
to the application, was justified and proper. 
This constituted, therefore, the subject matter 
of a dispute under the Act, for which a Board 
was properly applied for and granted by the 
Minister. The Railway Company were con- 
fronted with a protest from another Body of 
Organized Railway Labour, namely, the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, to the effect 
that it was not competent for the Company 
to negotiate or make effective such a schedule 
as was asked by the Conductors, without the 
concurrence of the Trainmen, and that if any 
change of tpresent schedule was made or 
negotiated, it should apply to the pay, rules 
and working conditions of the Trainmen, 
jointly with the Conductors, and not other- 
wise. The Railway Company was bound by 
the provisions of Section 58 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and, therefore, no 
settlement of the protest being found possible, 
after negotiation to that end, a dispute within 
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the meaning of the Act existed between the 
Company and its Conductors, and this Board 
resulted. 

In its reply the Company states that, while 
it “would hope to be able, by negotiation, to 
reach an agreement with its Conductors in 
respect of rates of pay and working condi- 
tions, as it has usually been able to do with 
its various classes of employees, in view of the 
protest received from its Trainmen to the 
negotiation of such a revision of agreement 
as that proposed on behalf of its Conductors, 
the Company felt compelled to decline to pro- 
ceed in the matter until the question raised 
on behalf of the Trainmen was disposed of, 
and thus the dispute at issue was brought 
about.” 

At the first meeting of the Board it was 
decided to hear Representatives of the Train- 
men’s Organization as witnesses (they not 
being parties to the dispute), and to give 
them every opportunity to establish any 
relevant facts in support of the contention 
that the Applicants, the Conductors, had no 
power to negotiate a separate schedule, and 
that it would be improper for the Company 
to enter into an agreement therefor. 

On the occasion of the subsequent public 
meetings of the Board, therefore, held at 
Montreal on the 18th and 14th days of June 
last, representatives of all the parties were 
heard. The H'onourable James Murdock, P.C., 
Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Mr. A. McGovern, General 
Chairman of that Order, were heard as wit- 
nesses, as representatives of the Trainmen, and 
gave evidence and dealt exhaustively with all 
matters involved in the Trainmen’s protest. 
These representatives of the Trainmen 
frankly and distinctly conceded and admitted 
that there was nothing in the constitution of 
the Order of Railway Conductors to prevent 
the Conductors negotiating the separate 
schedule asked for in the application, and 
they each frankly admitted that the Con- 
ductors’ Organization had power to do so, just 
as they, the Trainmen’s Organization, also 
had that power. 

Representatives of the Order of Railroad 
Conductors called to the attention of the 
Board that under Section 64 of the Statutes 
or Constitution governing that Order provi- 
sion was made for withdrawing from _ pre- 
viously existing joint schedule relations with 
other classes of Railway Employees. This 
section reads as follows:— 

“When joint schedule relations have once 
been established on a line of railroad, such 
joint relations may be severed at any time 
by a two-thirds vote of the full General Com- 
mittee in session.” 
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It was established in evidence that the 
necessary two-thirds vote of the full General 
Committee in session had been obtained and 
there was no challenge by the representatives 
of the Trainmen of the regularity in all 
respects of the procedure by the Order of 
Railroad Conductors in reaching the decision 
to sever the previously existing joint rela- 
tions as between Conductors and Trainmen 
on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

While conceding this right, the Representa- 
tives of the Trainmen’s Organization did 
express their regret that the Conductors should 
see fit to exercise such right of separate 
negotiation, but this regret did not detract 
from the admissions of the Trainmen’s Rep- 
resentatives that the Conductors had the right 
and power to enter into a separate schedule 
with the Company, if they chose to exercise 
it. 

It is clear that the Conductors’ decision was 
not taken hastily, but after the observance of 
all due formalities and for reasons which the 
Order of Conductors deemed sufficient, and 
this Board was informed that there was no 
likelihood whatever of the Conductors’ deci- 
sion being modified, should consideration of 
the matter be further postponed. 

The Board is of opinion that it is not 
within its functions to investigate and decide 
upon the merits of any differences between 
these two organizations, as fellow-employees. 
and in view of the admission as to the legal 
right and capacity of the Conductors to 
negotiate a separate agreement and schedule, 
the Board is of opinion that the primary 
objection which brought about, and was the 
cause of, the dispute between the Company 
and the Conductors, is now removed. 

Upon the primary objection, therefore, this 
Board is of opinion that the Order of Railway 
Conductors has the power under its Constitu- 
tion to negotiate with the Railway Company 
for a separate schedule of rates of pay and 
rules governing the service of Conductors 
only, separate and apart from any other 
organization of Railway Labour, and that, if 
and when the Company agrees thereto, such 
schedule may be made effective, as and when 
it 1s thought proper to do so. 

And the Board so finds and reports to the 
Honourable, the Minister. 

Having in view the fact that, following this 
finding of the Board, the parties to this in- 
vestigation may now proceed to negotiate for 
the separate schedule asked for, and which is 
set forth in full in the application, the Board 
is of opinion that its functions might be con- 
tinued and maintained pending the conclusion 
of such negotiations, so that should any dis- 
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pute between the parties arise in such 
negotiations, the matter of such dispute may 
be investigated and dealt with by this Board. 
In the meantime the Board suggests that any 
further enquiry with respect to matters in- 
volved in the said proposed schedule should 
be postponed sine die, subject to call by the 
Chairman should its offices be further required 
in the settlement, adjustment or conciliation 
of any matters of difference arising between 
the parties in their subsequent negotiations. 


And the Board so recommends to the Hon- 
ourable, the Minister. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, this 3rd day of July, 
1929. 


Grorce C. McDonatp, 
Chairman. 


GrorceE A. CAMPBELL. 
A. C. Boycs. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Locomotive Engineers 


The Minister of Labour received on July 
23 the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which had been 
established to inquire into a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees being locomotive engineers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. The dispute grew out of the 
employees’ desire to amend certain rules gov- 
erning their service, the number of workers 
concerned being given as 4,000. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: The Hon. Mr. 
Justice W. E. Raney, of Toronto, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members; Mr. J. L. Counsell, 
K.C., of Hamilton, the employer’s nominee, 
and Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, K.C., of Ottawa, the 
employees’ nominee. The text of the Board 
report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and of a Dispute between The Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its 
employees, Members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in the employ 
of the said The Canadian National Rail- 
ways under agreement and Locomotive 
Engineers represented by the said Brother- 
hood. 


To the Hon. Perrer Heenan, a Member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, and 
Minister of Labour. 


The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted for the investi- 
gation of the said dispute by the Minister the 
2nd day of April, 1929, respectfully sets forth 
as follows:— 

The nature and cause of the dispute, and 
the claims and demands by either party upon 
the other to investigate which this Board was 
constituted, are, as stated in the application 
ror such Bord: as follows:— 


Memorandum of changes in schedule rules 
covering all lines of the Canadian 
National Railways as desired and 
requested by the general committees of 
adjustment of the brotherhood of loco- 
motive engineers, representing all 
engineers in the employ of the Capadian 
National Railways. 


1. Where joint schedules are in effect, 
request is made that separate schedules be 
compiled to govern Locomotive Engineers, 
and that with specific reference to the clauses 
in the various schedules or supplements 
thereto relating to Representation, Promotion 
and Hiring of Locomotive Engineers, Estab- 
lishment of Seniority, and Mileage Regula- 
tions, same be eliminated, and the following 
rules substituted therefor. 


2. REPRESENTATION.—The General Com- 
mittee of adjustment of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers will represent all 
Locomotive Engineers in the making of con- 
tracts, rules, rates and working conditions, and 
the interpretation thereof, and will handle all 
controversies or grievances arising thereunder. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF SENIORITY—Engineers 
shall rank on the Engineers’ Seniority lists 
from the date of their first service as 
engineers when called for such service, with 
the following understanding. 


No Engineer shall be promoted while there 
are demoted engineers back firing on the 
Seniority District, except in cases where it 
can be shown that the number of qualified 
engineers being used is in excess of demoted 
engineers back firing, in which case an adjust- 
ment will be made and the proper number 
of men shall be promoted and will be placed 
on the Engineers’ Seniority list. In making 
such adjustment the following definitions and 
examples will be used. 
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DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED AND PROMOTED 
E;NGINEERS 


1. A qualified engineer is one who has 
passed the necessary qualifying examinations 
and may be used as such. 

2. A promoted engineer is one who has 
passed the necessary qualifying examinations 
and has been placed on the Engineers’ 
seniority list, in accordance with the rules. 


EXAMPLES OF ESTABLISHMENT OF SENIORITY 
DaTE OF AN ENGINEER 


Example 1. All engineers on the seniority 
district are in service as engineers, no demoted 
engineers back firing. Four qualified engineers 
are regularly placed on the Engineers’ Spare 
Board. The four senior qualified engineers on 
the seniority district will be placed on the 
Engineers’ Seniority list and thereby become 
promoted and will rank on the Engineers’ 
Seniority list in relation to each other as they 
stood on the Firemen’s Seniority list. 

Kxample 2. There are ten demoted engineers 
back firing on the seniority district, fourteen 
qualified engineers are being used as engineers 
on the seniority district. The four senior 
qualified engineers will be placed on the 
engineers’ seniority list in accordance with the 
principle outlined in the last sentence in 
example 1. 

4. When engineers are to be hired the same 
shall be approved by the General Chairman 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and one Engineer may be hired to every five 
men promoted. 

5. The provisions of this section will not 
prevent the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Committees from having discharged 
engineers re-employed or reinstated on their 
former seniority districts at any time, pro- 
vided their cases are pending, and in the 
hands of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Committee. 

6. Seniority lists of engineers will be revised 
not later than April Ist, of each year and 
copies of same posted at all terminals on the 
seniority district. Protests against seniority 
standing must be made in writing within sixty 
(60) days after the posting of the list. Pro- 
tests received after the sixty days have 
elapsed will not be considered. 

7. Miveace Recutations—When, from any 
cause, it becomes necessary to reduce the 
number of engineers on the engineers’ work- 
ing lists on any seniority district, those taken 
off may, if they so elect displace any fireman 
their junior on that seniority district under 
the following conditions:— 

First: No demoted engineer will be per- 
mitted to hold a run as fireman on any 
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seniority district while a junior engineer is 
working on the engineers’ extra list or holding 
a regular assignment as engineer on such 
seniority district. An engineer having to 
move under this rule, will be permitted to 
return to his home station when he stands 
for work on the engineers’ list at that station. 


Second: When reductions are made, they 
shall be in reverse order of seniority. 


Third: No reduction will be made so long 
as those in assigned or extra passenger service 
are earning the equivalent of 4,000 miles per 
month, in assigned, pooled, chain gang or 
other service, paying freight rates are averag- 
ing the equivalent of 3,200 miles per month i 
on road extra lists, are averaging the equiva- 
lent of 3,200 miles per month, and those on 
the extra lists in switching service are averag- 
ing 28 days per month. 

Fourth: When regulating working lists in 
the respective classes of service, each list will 
be handled separately. 

7a. Engineers taken off shall be returned to 
service as engineers in the order of their 
seniority as Engineers as soon as it can be 
shown that Engineers in assigned or extra 
passenger service can earn the equivalent of 
4,800 miles per month, in assigned, pooled, 
chain gang, or other service paying freight 
rates, the equivalent of 3,800 miles per month; 
on road extra: lists, the equivalent of 3,800 
miles per month, and on the extra lists in 
switching service, are averaging 35 days per 
month. 

7b. In the regulation of assigned and extra 
passenger service, a sufficient number of men 
may be assigned to keep the mileage or 
equivalent thereof within the limitation of 
4,000 and 4,800 miles per month; in assigned, 
pooled, chain gang, or other service paying 
freight rates, a sufficient number of men may 
be assigned to keep the mileage or equivalent 
thereof within the limitations of 3,200 and 
3,800 miles per month. In assigned yard ser- 
vice, regulation will be made by requiring 
each regularly assigned man to lay off when 
he has earned the equivalent of 35 days per 
month. 

7c. It is understood that after all engineers 
who have been taken off have been returned 
to’ service as engineers, these mileage regu- 
lations shall not apply with respect to further 
additions. 

7d. When hired engineers are laid off on 
account of reduction in service, they will 
retain all seniority rights, provided they return 
to service within sixty days from date their 
services are required. 

ve. Arrangements for keeping record of the 
mileage of engineers will be made between 
the railway officials and the engineers’ com- 
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mittees, and all engineers will be required 
upon the completion of each trip to register 
in ink the total mileage made from their 
starting date in their respective 30 day work- 
ing periods. When an engineer has made the 
maximum mileage for his 30 day working 
period he will advise the foreman so that 
arrangements for his relief can be effected. 
Engineers who fail to book their correct mile- 
age will not be called for service until such 
time as they comply with this rule, unless 
other engineers are not available. 


7f. Engineers on work on other trains laid 
up away from points where spare engineers 
are stationed will advise their foreman in 
sufficient time to permit him to get spare 
engineers to point where they are working by 
the time they have made the stipulated mile- 
age in their thirty day period. 


7g. When engineers are used in combination 
service, they will be permitted to make the 
equivalent of 3,800 miles in freight service. 


7h. Mileage made by engineers part of 
which is made as engineer and part as fireman, 
total mileage made in both classes of service 
will be taken to total his mileage in a thirty 
day working period. 


7i. If any engineer exceeds his maximum 
miles or days in any thirty day working 
period, the excess will be charged to his mile- 
age or days in his following working period, 
this not to apply to men who are required 
to exceed their maximum, due to a shortage 
of engineers. 


7}. The Local Committee of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers will arrange 
starting dates for the working periods of all 
engineers at their respective terminals, and 
will also arrange for checking periods, which 
will be on the basis of ten, fifteen, or thirty 
days. 


7k. The railway will furnish the necessary 
co-operation and information to ensure the 
successful application of these regulations. 


8. All rules in the present schedules which 
are in conflict with the above to also be 
eliminated, and other clauses changed where 
necessary in order to conform to a separate 
schedule for Locomotive Engineers. 


The Board opened the investigation com- 
mitted to it by a sitting in Montreal on April 
26, last, and at that meeting the parties to 
the dispute were represented as follows:— 


For the railway company— 

Mr. A. J. Hills, Assistant to the Vice- 
President in charge of operation and 
construction. 

Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief of Wage-Bureau. 
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For the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers— 

Mr. R. H. Cobb, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer for Canada. 

Mr. H. B. Chase, General Chairman. 

Mr. W. G. Dewar, General Chairman. 
Mr. M. Mackenzie, General Chairman. 


Mr. G. A. Stone, General Chairman. 


The Board at that meeting heard the state- 
ments of both parties outlining the facts and 
circumstances involved in the dispute and 
endeavoured to bring about a_ settlement 
thereof—and, after discussion with the parties, 
adjourned the proceedings to a later hour of 
the same day to permit of a conference be- 
tween the parties with a view to settlement, 
which conference, however, was not productive 
of results, and the Board proceeded, by 
sittings at Montreal and Ottawa, to investi- 
gate all facts and circumstances relating to 
or involved in the dispute, and heard the 
evidence of,all persons called by both parties, 
and herein will deal with the several items of 
the dispute, and will submit its findings and 
recommendations for the settlement thereof 
according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case, as the same have been presented 
and made to appear to the Board. 

For the purposes of convenience in dealing 
with the several clauses of the proposed revi- 
sions constituting the cause of the dispute, the 
numbering of the paragraphs in the schedule 
attached to the application has been changed, 
and such paragraphs will be identified in this 
report by the figures and letters in the margin 
opposite the same as shown in the foregoing 
copy of the schedule. 

The first clause of the schedule contains a 
request by the applicants that where—as in 
this case—joint schedules are in effect, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers may 
negotiate for and compile, and the Railway 
Company may put into force, separate 
schedules to govern the terms of their (the 
Engineers’) employment. 

There appears to be no obstacle or objec- 
tion to this. It was not objected to nor 
opposed by the Railway Company, and the 
right clearly appears in the joint schedule now 
in force, and sought to be amended. Article 
52 of the present joint schedule of Rates of 
Pay and Rules governing service of Engineers, 
Firemen, Helpers and Htostlers, effective De- 
cember 1, 1925, contains the following clause, 
agreed to by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen:— 

“The right to make and interpret contracts, 
rules, rates and working agreements for loco- 
motive engineers shall be vested in the regu- 
larly constituted committee of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers.” 
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The same Article, in the next paragraph 
thereof, reserves and vests, in similar language, 
a similar right to the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. It is, there- 
fore, an express reservation and term of the 
present schedule, these two Brotherhoods 
chose to make jointly with the Company, that 
each body may do its own bargaining. 

The two Brotherhoods referred to are quite 
separate and distinct from one another, each 
having separate rights and interests peculiar 
to its own working conditions, and, apart 
from the reservation referred to, each would 
possess the right to make separate agreements 
with the Company, relative to and governing 
conditions ef work of its own members. 

The Board, therefore, is of opinion, that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
does possess the independent power to enter 
into any such agreements as are within the 
scope of its general powers as an independent 
organization, and to negotiate and contract 
with the railway company with respect to 
rules, rates, and working agreements govern- 
ing the terms of employment of its members, 
independent of any other organization of rail- 
way labour, and that the railway company 
may put such contracts, rates, and terms into 
effect, when agreed to. 

The proposed rules to govern the working 
conditions and service of locomotive engineers 
represented by the applicants may now be 
considered. 

The Railway Company argued that the 
changes proposed by the Engineers should not 
be made effective because of certain protests 
filed in the proceedings, on behalf of another 
organization of railway labour—namely, The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. and 
Enginemen, whose protests were contained in 
the following correspondence, filed as part of 
the railway company’s case, namely :— 

1. Letter from W. G. Graham, General 
Chairman of B. of L. F. & E. to Mr. S. J. 
Hungerford, Vice-President C.N.R., dated 
Lindsay, Ontario, May 23, 1928. 

2. Letter from R. E. Linden, General Chair- 
man of B. of L. F. & E. to Mr. Hungerford, 
dated, Moncton, N.B., May 21, 1928. 

3. Letter from T. M. Spooner, General 
Chairman of B. of L. F. & E. to Mr. Hun- 
gerford, dated Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 15, 
1928, and the memoranda thereto attached. 


In support of the railway company’s case 
the company called as witnesses the follow- 
ing officers of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen :— 

1. Mr. H. H. Lynch, Canadian Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and 
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2. Mr. T. M. Spooner, General Chairman 
of the same Brotherhood, for Western Region, 
Canadian National Railways. 

These witnesses dealt exhaustively with the 
matters included in the letters, or protests, 
above referred to, addressed to the Company, 
and, as witnesses on behalf of the Company, 
presented to the Board the grounds of their 
objections to the application of the Engineers, 
dealing with each clause of the proposed rules, 
as to which there was controversy. 


It appeared that the Firemen’s Organization 
(Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen), prior to the first sitting of this 
Board, had applied for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, for adjustment of 
the matters of complaint dealt with and pre- 
sented to the Railway Company in the three 
letters from Messrs. Graham, Linden and 
Spooner above referred to, as matters in dis- 
pute between the Firemen and Enginemen 
and the Railway Company. 


CLAUSE 2—REPRESENTATION—An amend- 
ment should be made of the last line after 
the word “ thereof,’ making the following 
words to read “and will represent any Loco- 
motive Engineer having a controversy or 
grievance arising thereunder, when requested 
so to do by such Engineer.” 


Clauses 4, 5 and 7 were objected to, in 
whole or in part, and the Board makes the 
following observations and recommendations 
with respect to them. 


Cuiauses 4 AND 5.—The Board is of the 
opinion that these two clauses should be elim- 
inated. Present rule now in force, Rule 38, 
section H, will, the Board thinks, provide 
substantially for what is proposed by these 
amended sections. There should, however, be 
an amendment of the last sentence of Clause 
H, Rule 38, by changing the word “ engine- 
men” to “engineers” to make the clause 
applicable to the engineers in the proposed 
new schedule. 


CLausE 7—Miteace Recuiations.—After 
hearing and considering the evidence sub- 
mitted on the contentious matter involved in 
the mileage regulations from every point of 
view, including that of the Officers of the 
Firemen’s Organization called by the railway 
company, the Board finds that there is much 
in these regulations as proposed to commend 
them. Apart from other considerations they 
make for simplicity as regards the classifica- 
tion of engineers on passenger and freight 
trains; they would cover and be applicable 
to the whole of this large railway system, 
and tend to uniformity of regulations, in this 
respect, on both the Canadian National and 
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Canadian Pacific Railway systems, elements 
much to be desired in the maintenance of suit- 
able working conditions of so large and im- 
portant a class of skilled labour. 

That part of this section marked sub-clause 
“Third” may be more clearly stated as fol- 
lows :— 

“Third. No reduction will be made so long 
AS 
. (a) Those engineers in assigned or extra 

passenger service are earning the equiv- 
alent to 4,000 miles per month; 

(b) Those in assigned, pooled, chain gang 
or other service paying freight rates are 
averaging the equivalent of 3,200 miles 
per month; 

(c) Those on road extra lists are averaging 
the equivalent of 3,200 miles per month; 
and 

(d) Those on the extra lists in switching 
service are averaging 28 days per 
month.” 

As to sub-clause (d) of the above, the 
Board finds no great difference between the 25 
days in the present rule and the 28 days pro- 
posed. No change appears to be desirable, 
and sub-clause (d) ought, in the Board’s 
opinion, to be eliminated from above clause. 

In the application of the mileage regula- 
tions there may be instances where local con- 
ditions render some changes necessary to meet 
those conditions. The Board has before it 
no evidence as to such local conditions, and 
therefore is unable to specify any exceptions 
to meet such instances, but is of the opinion 
that if there are found to exist local condi- 
tions which render necessary any exceptions 
to sub-clause (c), such exceptions should, in 
the new rules to be compiled, be plainly set 


forth in a rule or rules subjoined to the 
article specifying the above regulations. 

Clause 8 should be eliminated. 

The remaining clauses of the changes pro- 
posed by the Engineers in their memorandum 
were not in dispute. 

With the above changes the Board approves 
the proposed amendments and recommends 
that they be put into force, if, and when, 
accepted by the parties, and that upon such 
acceptance, a new rule book should be com- 
piled and made effective governing the ser- 
vice, mileage, pay and working conditions of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

And the Board is of the opinion that sub- 
stantial justice will be done to all parties 
concerned in the dispute, according to the 
merits thereof, by acceptance by the parties 
of the above findings as a settlement thereof, 
and so recommends. 

It was made to appear to the Board that a 
new rule book had been compiled between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
in the interests of uniformity it seems to the 
Board to be advisable that an effort should pe 
made by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways to make the new rules, as between those 
organizations, conform as nearly as may be to 
the rules that have been adopted between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

(Sgd.) W. E. Raney, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. C. Boyce. 

(Sgd.) J. L. CounsgEtu. 


Toronto, 22nd July, 1929. 


LABOUR DISPUTES ACT OF ALBERTA 
Third Annual Report Covering Transactions During 1928 


HE third annual report of the minister 
(the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, premier) 
charged with the administration of the Labour 
Disputes Act of Alberta, forms part of the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labour 
of the Province which is reviewed on another 
page of this issue. Reports of Boards 
appointed under the Act were given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1928, and in 
previous issues. The provisions of the Act 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
1926, page 447. The enactment followed the 
judgment of the judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declaring invalid those sections 
of the federal Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, which deal with matters prop- 


erly coming under provincial jurisdiction 
(Lasour Gazettr, February, 1925, page 241.) 


Report for 1928 


Applications were received for the appoint- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion as follows:— 

1. From the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, Local No. 583, 
of Calgary, in respect of an alleged dispute 
between the Local Union and the Master 
Painters’ Association of Calgary, April 19, 
1928 ; 

2. From the International Association of 
Machinists, Local No. 1004, of Edmonton, in 
respect of am alleged dispute between the 
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Local Union and the Edmonton Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, of Edmonton, May 4, 
1928; 

3. From the International Association of 
Machinists Local No. 1006, of Calgary, in 
respect of an alleged dispute between the 
Local Union and the Calgary Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, of Calgary, May 4, 1928; 

4. From the International Association of 
Machinists, Local No. 1057, of Lethbridge, in 
respect of an alleged dispute between the 
Local Union and the Lethbridge Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, May 5, 1928; 

5. From the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers, 
Local No. 392, of Calgary, in respect of an 
alleged dispute between certain of its members 
and the Riverside Iron Works, of Calgary. 
June 23, 1928. 

The applications were in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, and Boards were 
appointed as follows: 


1. W. G. Carpenter, chairman; Manley J. 
Edwards, representing employers, and T. B. 
Riley, representing employees; 

2. T. S. Magee, chairman; Stuart Matheson, 
representing employers, and A. Farmilo, rep- 
resenting employees; 

3. L. W. Brockington, chairman; 
Howard, representing employers, 
Davison, representing employees; 

4. John Dow, chairman; R. C. Farris, rep- 
resenting employers, and W. Alford, represent- 
ing employees; 

5. L. W. Brockington, chairman; A. H. 
Goodall, representing employers, and F. J. 
White, representing employees. 


LE Ae 
and A. 


The persons appointed were, in _ respect 
of the representatives of employers and 
employees, those suggested by the parties 


affected, and in respect of chairman, those 
suggested by the representatives of employers 
and employees respectively. 

In respect of the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators’ and 
Paperhangers, and Master Painters, the Board 
was able to persuade the two parties to agree 
upon wages and working conditions and an 
agreement was signed between the two parties, 
to be operative until March 31, 1930. 

In respect of the dispute between certain 
members of the Boiler-makers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers, and the Riverside Iron 
Works, as a result of the activities of the 
Board an agreement was signed between the 
company and the employees affected. 

In respect of the dispute between the 
Machinists’ Union and the Calgary Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, the Board submitted 
an unanimous report, in which were incor- 
porated minimum wage rates and working 


conditions. The recommendations of the 
Board were accepted by both parties, but no 
agreement was signed. 

In respect of the dispute between the 
Machinists’ Union and the Lethbridge Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, the Board sub- 
mitted an unanimous report, recommending 
minimum wage rates and working conditions. 
The recommendations of the Board were 
accepted by the members of the Union, but 
while individual employers put into operation 
a number of the recommendations of the 
Board, no general acceptance was made. 

In respect of the dispute between the 
Machinists’ Union and the Edmonton Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, the Board sub- 
mitted an unanimous report in which was a 
recommendation that each party appoint rep- 
resentatives to meet jointly with a view to 
an agreement being made fixing wages and 
working conditions for the industry in the 
city. The recommendations of the Board 
were accepted by the members of the Union, 
but the employers stated that they were not 
prepared to meet with a committee of the 
Union, but were ready to discuss any griev- 
ance with members, or a committee of their 
individual staffs. 

A copy of each report was published in the 
Alberta Gazette, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act. 





Inspeciion of Scaffolding at Toronto 


Reference was made in the LAasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1929. page 505, to a by-law approved by 
the Montreal City Council, providing for the 
inspection of scaffolding. A similar by-law 
has since been approved at Toronto. Several 
months ago, representatives of the Toronto 
Building Trades Council appeared before the 
Toronto Board of Control, urging the appoint- 
ment of an inspector of derricks, scaffolding 
and hoisting apparatus in order to secure 
greater safety to workmen in certain classes 
of the building trades, The Board conferred 
with the city architect, who, in order to. meet 
the wishes of the deputation, re-wrote Chap- 
ter 4 of the existing building by-law, insert- 
ing therein several new paragraphs. relating 
to the strength and erection of scaffolds and 
protection to workmen. These paragraphs, 
which have been approved by the civic 
authorities and are now part of the building 
code, have to do with the following phases 
of construction in addition to the general 
problem of scaffolding: covered ways, narrow 
passageways, fences or barricades, storage 
of material, strength of temporary structures, 
protection of workmen, ropes and cables, well 
hole protection, flooring, temporary stairs, 
centering, permissible floor loading, ete. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1929 
HE number of strikes and lockouts in fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; and 


existence in Canada during July was 
nine, as compared with fifteen during the pre- 
vious month. The time loss for the month 
also was less than during June. Only three 
disputes began during July, none of which in- 
volved large numibers of workers. As com- 
pared with July, 1928, the figures for July, 
1929, show that jess than half as many strikes 
occurred, and that. these involved approxi- 
mately only one-eighth of the time loss oc- 
curring during the same month last year, 











Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 

disputes involved days 
*julys 1929. ee seine g 427 3,139 
*June (1929 A, oe: 15 647 6, 625 
July: tOZSee eke one 19 3,333 2262 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month 

owever, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 284 work-people, - 


were carried over from June, and three dis- 
putes commenced during July. Of these nine 
disputes, six terminated during the month, 
one being in favour of the workers, two in 
favour of the employers, two resulting in com- 
promises and the result of one being recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of July, therefore, 
there were three disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, as follows: plumbers, Kingston, 
Ont., shoe factory workers, Tcronto, Ont., and 
moulders at Lachine, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation thas been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely; elec- 
trotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; 


photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 17, 
1929. 

A minor dispute involving fourteen la- 
bourers employed in the operation of hand 
derricks in connection with a contract for a 
building at Toronto occurred on July 9, the 
employees demanding an increase in wages. 
The rate being raised from 50 cents per hour 
to 55 cents work was resumed within one-half 
hour. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


GLovE Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
In connection with this dispute, commencing 
May 25, 1929, the employer reported that by . 
July 8 a number of the strikers had returned 
to work and that the rest had been replaced. 
It was reported that two of the union pickets 
were arrested, but were released on bail pend+- 
ing trial. 


Men’s CiorHina Factory Workers, WINNI- 
pec, Man.-—A settlement of this dispute, com- 
mencing on June 25, 1929, was effected July 10, 
the piece work system proposed by the em- 
ployer being accepted by the workers, with an 
increase in plece rates. 


Men’s CiorHine Factory Workers, Monrt- 
REAL, P.Q-—Employees ceased work on June 27, 
1929, to enforce a demand for an increase in 
wages of $2 per week for the cutters and 
trimmers, a change agreed upon between the 
Montreal clothing manufacturers and the 
union, to become effective June 1, 1929. Fol- 
lowing a conference between the employer 
and the union representatives it was agreed to 
refer the dispute to a conference between the 
international president of the union and the 
head of the firm, and work was resumed about 
July 10. 


Movutpers, LacHine, P.Q.—It was reported 
by the employer that during July a number of 
the strikers returned to work, but at the end 
of the month the union reported twenty-six 
still on strike. 


Coan Miners, Westvititze, N.S—In support 
of a driver whose working place was changed 
and who ceased work, forty-five miners ceased 
work also on July 10, 1929, and 118 other 
miners indirectly affected were unable to work 
also. A committe of workers took up the 
question with the management and decided 
that the driver was in the wrong; the strikers 
returned to work on July 11. 
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PrumpBers, Nracsra Farts, ONt.—Employees 
ceased work on July 2, 1929, to secure an in- 
crease in wages and also an agreement pro- 
viding for the employment of union members 
only. Work was resumed on July 5, an agree- 
ment having been signed which provided for 
an increase in wages from 90 cents per hour 
to $1, with $1.10 for foremen, forty-four hours 
per week, and employment of union members 
only. : 
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Suiep Buitpers AND Hevpers, Montreal, 
P.Q.—Employees ceased work on July 4, 1929, 
demanding am increase in wages for ship 
builders from 65 cents per hour, nine hours 
per day, fifty hours per week, to 75 cents per 
hour with a similar increase for helpers. Work 
was resumed on July 9, an increase of 5 cents 


per hour having been granted. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1929 


Remarks 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to July, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
(ONG; Pe eee Meee OOO 10 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Glove factory workers, Winni- 


Pe NE Pee cor S ace ee 40 150 


Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Winnipeg, Man..,....... 65 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ere Montreal, FaGl.'s ie. aoa. 125 


Iron, steel and products— 


Moulders, Lachine, P.Q....... ao 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 


455 


875 


780 


234 


250 |Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 25, 1929, against institution of 
piece work system. Terminated July 8, 1929; 
replacement and partial return of strikers. 


Commenced June 25, 1929, against introduction of 
piece work system. Terminated about July 10, 
1929. Compromise. 


Commenced June 27, 1929, for increase in wages 
for cutters. Terminated July 10, 1929. Inde- 
finite. 


Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts occurring during July, 1929. 


Mininc— 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Westville, N.S.. 45 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— : 
Plumbers, Niagara Falls, Ont. 50 


Shipbuilding— 
Ship builders and _ helpers, 
MUGHUTORL ok Gl sub ine bee: hag 50 


45 |Commenced July 10, 1929, in support of driver 


given change of place. Terminated July 11, 
1929. In favour of employer. 


150 [Commenced July 2, 1929, for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated July 5, 1929, 


in favour of workers. 


200 |Commenced July 4, 1929, for increase in wages. 


Terminated July 9, 1929. Compromise. 





A waiter in a hotel at Toronto sued the 
proprietor for $38 as wages for the month, 
the latter having deducted from his wages 
the amount of a bill which the waiter had 
failed to collect from a customer. His 
Honour Judge Morson, in giving Judgment 
in the Divisional Court, ruled that waiters 


cannot be assessed for bills on which they are 
unable to obtain payment unless a stipula- 
tion to this effect is set out in the contract 
signed by the waiter. The court gave judg- 
ment to the waiter for the amount claimed, 
and dismissed the proprietor’s counter claim 
of $50 for the uncollected bill. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Information about par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During June, 25 new disputes began and 15 
were still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 40 disputes in progress, in- 
volving 16,300 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 188,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 25 disputes beginning in June, 
4 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
6 on other wages questions, 8 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 3 on questions of trade 
union principle and 4 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 23 disputes, of 
which 6 were in favour of workpeople, 9 in 
favour of employers and 8 ended in com- 
promises. 

The dispute involving 1,900 woollen mill 
workers at Sowerby Bridge and Calder Valley 
who went on strike on May 17, against a 
proposed reduction in wages, was settled by 
July 6, when work had been resumed by some 
at the old rates of wages and by others at 
the reduced rate. 


Cotton Mil Workers, Lancashire —Alleging 
that a reduction in wages was necessary owing 
to the continued depression in the cotton 
manufacturing industry, which had been more 
marked during the last year, the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association and 
the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association in Lancashire gave notice during 
July that a reduction in wages of 12-82 per 
cent would be put into effect on July 29. The 
three unions involved, the Operative Spinners’ 
Amalgamation, The Amalgamated Weavers’ 
Association and the Card Room Amalgama- 
tion, all refused to accept the reduction. 
Through the mediation of the Ministry of 
Labour the parties sent delegates to a joint 
meeting on July 19, but no progress towards 


a settlement was made. Officers of the Min- 
istry of Labour continued their efforts to 
avert a stoppage of work, but were unsuccess- 
ful, and on July 29, work ceased at all 
the mills, numbering about 1,600, belonging 
to the employers’ associations and about 
500,000 workers were out of employment; a 
small number of independent mills remained 
in operation. Up to August 13, no basis of 
negotiations had been reached, but the Min- 
istry of Labour was continuining its attempt 
to bring about a settlement. 


" British India 
A dispute was in progress during July in 
the jute industry in the Calcutta district, 
where 120,000 workers were out of employ- 
ment in a protest against the introduction of 
the 60-hour week. 


United States 


Statistics for the year 1928 have recently 
been published. The total number of disputes 
beginning in the year was 629, involving 
357,145 employees with an average of 568 
employees per dispute. The three industries 
involving the largest number of employees in 
disputes were: coal mining, in which 195,876 
workers were involved, clothing, with 65,686 
workers and the building trades, with 19,965 
workers involved. Of the 656 disputes term- 
inating in the year, 272 were in favour of 
employers, 197 in favour of employees, 160 
ended in compromise and 27 were indefinite 
or result not reported. 

Up to July 27, no settlement was reported 
of the strike of several thousand shoe workers 
in Massachusetts, which was mentioned in 
the Lasour Gazerte for July. 

After a two weeks’ strike of about 30,000 
ladies’ garment workers in New York City, a 
settlement was reached on July 13. An agree- 
ment was signed between the employers’ 
association and the union and about 19,000 
workers returned to work on July 16. The 
union withdrew its demand for increased 
wages, but it was agreed to establish a joint 
control commission to secure and maintain 
standard union conditions for all workers in 
the industry. Aibout 9,000 workers from in- 
dependent shops, who had not signed the agree- 
ment, were still on strike at the end of July. 

Eighteen hundred street and electric railway 
employees at New Orleans, Louisiana, went 
on strike July 2, for shorter hours, higher 
wages and union recognition. The strike, 
which was still in effect at the beginning of 
August, was featured by a number of riots 
and disorders when an attempt was made to 
operate cars with strikebreakers. 
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PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE IN CANADA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE subject of “Peace in the Industrial 
World” with particular reference to the 
machinery for arbitration and conciliation in 
Canada, is discussed by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Canada, in a bulletin (No. 84) recently pub- 
lished by. the Council for Social Service of 
the Church of England in Canada. ‘The 
writer regards the Canadian institutions for 
industrial peace as typically British in their 
spirit, and he shows how British ideals have 
spread throughout other industrial countries, 
particularly since the foundation of the 
League of Nations. “The great principles of 
freedom and democracy underlying the British 
Constitution”, he says, “have gradually won 
their way into the political institutions of 
other states of the world. Slowly the 
whole world is becoming united in its thought 
on these subjects, and it is being recognized 
that labour cannot be regarded merely as com- 
modity or article of commerce, and that the 
well-being—physical, moral and intellectual— 
of wage earners is of supreme importance.” 
The characteristic feature of British law and 
practice in regard to industrial relations is 
considered by Mr. Brown to lie in the 
voluntary principle, which is followed in Great 
Britain, Canada and most of the other coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in the institutions they have established to 
govern these relations. In regard for example 
to the settlement of industrial disputes, “under 
the Industrial Courts Act of the British Par- 
liament,” he says, “reference to arbitration 
can only take place by consent of the parties, 
nor can the Minister of Labour refer a matter 
to arbitration unless existing joint machinery 
has failed. Eiven then there is no statutory 
obligation to observe the awards. It is 
assumed, that is to say, that all that should 
be done is to provide machinery as elastic and 
adaptable as possible to facilitate discussion 
between the parties, reinforced by arrange- 
ments for their reconciliation by impartial 
outsiders, and! in the last resort, for the review 
of the question in dispute by a semi-judicial 
tribunal. It is assumed that there will be 
enough good sense and fair dealing in the 
parties concerned to take advantage of this 
machinery, and enough honour in them to 
maintain and support the agreements or deci- 
sions which are thus adopted. There can be 
little doubt that through the apparatus herein 
described a ventilation of grievances has been 
secured at an early stage fuller consultation, 
freer expressions of points of view, and above 
all, a clearer grasp by both parties. The area 


of disputes has been reduced and many 
quarrels have been nipped in the bud. 
Doubtless also there are fewer disputes which 
arise out of mere misunderstanding.” 

The arbitration machinery existing in 
Canada is framed in accordance with this 
voluntary principle. Mr. Brown describes 
fully the various Canadian measures which 
aim at the maintenance of industrial peace 
without having recourse to state compulsion. 
This machinery includes the federal Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, the Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act, and the Canadian 
Railway Boards of Adjustment. Moreover, he 
continues, “in the principal industries work- 
ing conditions in the widest sense, including 
wage rates, hours of labour, and terms of 
employment generally, are normally adjusted 
and settled by some form of direct discussion, 
negotiation or bargaining between the parties 
concerned. The state has by legislation laid 
down certain limits in respect of working con- 
ditions, applying to such matters as safety, 
method of payment, conditions of work and 
work places, compensation in case of accident, 
and in the case of certain classes of employees, 
hours of labour. Broadly, working conditions 
are settled by the parties concerned, and pub- 
lic policy in Canada has tended to encourage 
collective bargaining by means of discussion 
and negotiation. The voluntary principle is 
deeply rooted in British practice, and although 
suspended in England during the war, was 
promptly restored. In the main there can be 
little doubt but that this system works well 
and that the state has been wise in allowing 
the parties concerned in industry to work out 
their own problems.” 

The pamphlet makes note of the strong 
impetus given to the spread of democratic 
ideals throughout the world by the incorpora- 
tion in the Peace Treaty on the conclusion 
of the Great War of the principle that a 
permanent peace must be based on social 
justice, and by the subsequent formation of 
the International Labour Organization. An 
immense amount of legislation has already 
been passed in the member countries based on 
the recommendations of the successive Inter- 
national Labour Conferences. As a result of 
this movement, “notwithstanding all the dis- 
sension which has existed in the labour ranks 
in the decade which has now almost lapsed 
since the close of the European war, it is 
generally recognized that the cause of indus- 
trial peace has made, and is making, steady 
progress, with resultant benefit to all classes 
of the community.” 
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The bulletin contains tables which show the 
comparative immunity enjoyed by Canada 
from industrial losses due to strikes and lock- 
outs. One table gives figures for industrial 
disputes in Canada for each year from 1901 
to 1928, showing the number of such disputes, 
the number of the employers involved, and 


the amount of time loss in working days. 
Another table gives for comparison the figures 
for strikes in the leading countries of the 
world during the past three years, these 
records showing clearly the favourable posi- 
tion of Canada with respect to industrial 
peace. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation Into Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild 


A N investigation of an alleged combine 
of plumbing and heating and other 
contractors and dealers in Toronto, Windsor, 
‘and other centres in Ontario has been in- 
stituted under the Combines Investigation 
Act. Among the reported activities of the 
alleged combine are the boycotting, by its 
members, of wholesalers and manufacturers 
of plumbing supplies who fail to support the 
organization now under investigation; similar 
blacklisting of plumbing contractors who 
refuse to join the alleged combine; the 
lessening of competition in the industry; and 
the enhancement of prices to the detriment of 
the public. 

Following a preliminary inquiry by the 
Registrar, Mr. Gordon Waldron, K.C., of 
Toronto, Ontario, was appointed by the 
Governor in Council (P.C. 1311, dated July 
19, 1929) a Commissioner under the Combines 
Investigation Act to investigate the businesses 
of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and the 
Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, the 
businesses of the members of these two 
organizations, the business of the Dominion 
Chamber of Credits, Limited, and the business 
of any other person believed to be a party 
to the alleged combine. Mr. F. W. Griffiths, 
K.C., of Niagara Falls, Ontario, was named by 
the Minister of Justice as counsel to conduct 
the investigation before the Commissioner. 


The first action taken by the Commissioner 
occurred on July 22, when he visited the 
offices of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council 
and called upon Mr. Louis Singer, K.C., Com- 
missioner of the A. B. C. and of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and President of 
the Dominion Chamber of Credits, to produce 
the books of these organizations. Mr. Singer, 
on advice of his counsel, Mr. W. F. O’Connor, 
refused to produce any of the records, which 
he admitted were in his possession, refused to 
answer questions, and refused to be sworn. 
Thereupon, the Commissioner, exercising the 
powers conferred upon him by section 22 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, committed 


Mr. Singer to the common Jail of the County 
of York for contempt of court, to be detained 
until such time as he purged his contempt. 
Subsection 1 of section 22 of the Act reads 
as follows: 

“The Registrar and every commissioner may 
order that any person resident or present in 
Canada be examined upon oath before, or make 
production of books, papers, records or articles 
to, the Registrar or commissioner as the case 
may be, or before or to any other person named 
for the purpose by the order of the Registrar 
or commissioner, and may make such orders as 
seem to the Registrar or commissioner to be 
proper for securing the attendance of such 
witness and his examination, and the produc- 
tion by him of books, papers, records or articles, 
and the use of the evidence so obtained, and may 
otherwise exercise, for the enforcement of such 
orders or punishment for disobedience thereof, 
all powers that are exercised by any superior 
court in Canada for the enforcement of 
subpoenas to witnesses or punishment of dis- 
obedience thereof.” 

Mr. Singer was released the following day 
by order of Mr. Justice McEvoy of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, on bail of $100,000. 
On July 24, by an order of Mr. Justice Jeffrey, 
the books and papers of the three organiza- 
tions under investigation were sequestered and 
transferred to Osgoode Hall. An application 
for a writ of habeas corpus was argued before 
Mr. Justice Jeffrey on July 25, 30 and 31. In 
his judgment, delivered on August 1, Mr. 
Justice Jeffrey declared that the Commis- 
sioner’s entry into the premises of the A. B. 
C. “was perfectly justified; it was not 
irregular, and it caught nobody by surprise, 
and it was in my humble opinion the only 
way an entry of that kind should be made.” 
He found further that Mr. Singer had com- 
mitted a wilful contempt, studied and delib- 
erate; and that the Commissioner had 
jurisdiction and had properly exercised it. 
Accordingly he refused the application and 
remanded Mr. Singer in custody. Application 
was made on the same day to Mr. Justice 
Orde, who refused to grant bail. Application 
to Mr. Justice Newcombe of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was also refused, on August 
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8, on the ground that the Supreme Court Act 
did not contemplate the Supreme Court exer- 
cising jurisdiction in a case of the kind. 

Hearings before the Commissioner, it was 
announced, would be opened in Windsor on 
Monday, August 12. 


Of the three organizations named in the 
Order in Council, the first to be formed was 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
which was organized in the summer of 1927, 
and which originally included in its member- 
ship manufacturers and wholesalers as well as 
plumbing and heating contractors. Later its 
membership was limited to plumbing con- 
tractors, while manufacturers and wholesalers 
were represented in the Dominion Chamber of 
Credits, an allied organization, formed in the 
fall of 1927. It would appear that the failure 
of these organizations to be as effective as 
their members had hoped led to the formation 
of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council on 
April 30. 1928, and its subsequent registration 
as a trade union, on June 8, 1928, under the 
Trade Unions Act (RSC. 1927, c. 202), an 
act passed by the Dominion Parliament in 
1872. The Amalgamated Builders’ Council 
aimed to extend its membership beyond the 
plumbing and heating industry to all branches 
of the building trades in Canada. Through 
registration under the Trade Union Act its 
sponsors sought to place the members beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Aict and to secure for a body of employ- 
ing contractors acting otherwise than in their 
capacity of employers, the immunity from 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy in restraint 
of trade which section 29 of the Trade Unions 
Act extends to registered trade unions. Sec- 
tion 29 is as follows: 

“The purposes of any trade union shall not, 
by reason merely that they are in restraint of 
trade, be deemed to be unlawful, so as to 
render any member of such trade union liable 
to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or other- 
wise, or so as to render void or voidable any 
agreement or trust.” 

Since the formation of the A. B. C. four 
local sections of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors have been established under it, at 
Toronto, London, Windsor, and Port Arthur 
and Fort William. Resolutions have been 
passed by certain of these sections agreeing 
to refuse to purchase from wholesalers who 
sell to contractors outside of the A. B. C., and 
agreements have been made with certain local 
unions of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada under which members of the union 
agreed to work only for members of the A. B. 
C. In Toronto such an agreement came into 
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effect on May 1, 1929, and a strike of the 
employees of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors who were not members of the A. B. 
C. took place on May 1.* The strike was 
terminated on May 23, when a new agree- 
ment was signed between the plumbers’ union 
and the Toronto Plumbing and Healing 
Contractors’ Union, a new association of 
employers, acting only as employers, regis- 
tered under the Trade Union Act and includ- 
ing in its membership the mmebers of the 
Toronto section of the A. B. C. and the 
Toronto plumbing contractors who had not 
joined the A. B. C. 

Following the formation of the A. B. C. 
and the other organizations related to it. 
information concerning their operations was 
sought by the Registrar of the Combines 
Investigation Act. Formal inquiries were not 
commenced until the Supreme Court of 
Canada delivered its judgment, on April 30, 
1929, in favour of the constitutional validity 
of the Combines Investigation Act. Requesis 
for detailed information were then addressed 
to the Commissioner of the A. B. C., but the 
requested information was not furnished. In- 
terviews with the members of the A. B. C. and 
others in Toronto, London and Windsor were 
followed by advice from the Commissioner to 
A. B. C. members that they should refuse to 
give information. Later, the A. B. C. applied 
for an interlocutory injunction restraining the 
Minister of Labour and the Registrar from 
proceeding with the investigation, and for a 
declaration that neither the A. B. C. nor any 
of its members was subject to investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act. The 
motion for the injunction was heard in 
Weekly Court at Osgoode Hall before Mr. 
Justice Raney on June 17. The injunction 
was refused, in a judgment given, delivered on 
June 28. The text of this judgment appears 
on another page of this issue. 





The New York City Department of Health 
recently decided that certain occupational 
diseases and industrial poisonings should be 
considered reportable diseases. Physicians 
and hospitals are consequently required to 
notify the city authorities of any cases of 
the following occupational diseases; caisson 
disease (compressed air illness), poisoning by 
arsenic bisulphide of carbon, brass, carbon 
monoxide, dinitrobenzene, lead, mercury, 
methyl aleohol (wood alcohol or wood naph- 
tha), natural gas and phosphorus. 


*LABOUR GAZETTE, June 1929, pp. 596, 598 and 


679. 
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“THE NATION’S BUSINESS” AS CARRIED ON BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


Address by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minster of Labour, over the Canadian National 
Railways Radio System;’on July 25, 1929* 


ANADA was one of the first countries 
in the world to establish a separate 
depantment of the national government 
devoted to labour matters. The Canadian 
Department of Labour was founded by Act 
of Parliament in 1900 with a view to aiding 
in the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes and to provide for the publication of 
a monthly periodical, known as the Lasour 
GAZETTE, containing information concerning 
the state of the labour market and kindred 
subjects, ‘together with statistics of wages, 
hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and 
lockouts, industrial accidents and employ- 
ment. The industrial situation in Canada is 
reviewed each month, and laws and judicial 
decisions concerning the employment. relation 
are summarized. During the succeeding years 
the activities of the Department of Labour 
have been gradually increasing, and at the 
present time the following statutes are admin- 
istered:—The Conciliation and Labour Act, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the 
Technical Education Act, the Government 
Annuities Aict, the Combines Investigation 
Act, and the Old Age Pensions Act. In addi- 
tion the Department administers the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Dominion Government. 
I now purpose giving my hearers a picture 
of what is bemg accomplished under these 
statutes. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
Conciliation Work 


One of the most important parts played by 
the Labour Department is in harmonizing 
the relations between capital and labour in 
Canada, and the Department has done and is 
doing a great deal to study and to solve the 
complex problems associated with the rela- 
tions between these two bodies, and to miti- 
gate and allay industrial unrest. The chief 
agency for carrying out the adjustment of 
industrial disputes is the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, by which employers and 





*This address, which in the Minister’s 
unavoidable absence from Ottawa was delivered 
by Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour 
was one of a series of addresses on “The 
Nation’s Business” delivered over the Canadian 
National Railways radio system by members of 
the Dominion Government. Previous addresses 
in the series were given by the Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister; the 
Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior; 
and the Hon. Peter Veniot, Postmaster General. 


employees in certain public utility industries 
are required to submit their differences to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
before a strike or lockout occurs. 

A review of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act from its 
enactment in March, 1907, shows that during 
the twenty-two years applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation numbered 706; Boards were 
granted in 485 cases, leaving 221 disputes 
which were either settled by departmental 
intervention or were cases in which it was 
felt, that the machinery of the statute could 
not be utilized. In only 38 cases was the 
cessation of work which threatened not 
averted or the strike which had been already 
entered upon not ended. 

Disputes in industries other than those 
falling within the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act come before the 
Department also in countless ways, and ‘the 
cause of industrial peace is promoted by the 
mediation and friendly offices of the depart- 
mental officials who are stationed at various 
points throughout Canada. In many cases 
where setitlements have been secured by con- 
ciation through the assistance of these 
officers, it. is not considered desirable to give 
the matters publicity and, as a result, much 
of the work of the Labour Department in 
this direction has often been known only to 
those directly concerned. During the past 
year the conciliation officers have been 
invited to meditate in some forty industrial 
controversies. 


Employment Service 


Through its Employment Service Branch 
the Department of Labour co-operates with 
the provinces to maintain public employment 
offices to give free service to the residents of 
the country. These offices are located in the 
sixty-four centres of chief industrial import- 
ance, and while their maintenance is primarily 
a provincial responsibility, the Department of’ 
Labour pays approximately one-third of their 
upkeep. Due to this latter fact the Federal 
Kmployment Service Branch is able to link 
up the public employment offices of the 
several provinces into a co-ordinated and 
unified Dominion-wide system. All classes of 
workers, both men and women, are at liberty 
to make free use of the facilities provided 
for securing Jobs, while any employer who 
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desires to secure the services of any class of 
worker is likewise entirely welcome to go to 
the public employment office. / As indicating 
the volume of work carried on/by these offices, 
it is interesting to observe that during the 
fiscal year which ended with March 31st. last, 
jobs were found for 472,977 applicants. 
Through a special arrangement with the rail- 
ways, applicants at offices of the Employment 
Service who are being sent to employment at 
a distance are granted a reduced transporta- 
tion mate, and this extra assistance was 
afforded to 33,208 persons during the last 
fiseal year. Incidentally, it should be pointed 
out that ithe number of placements in employ- 
ment made by the Employment Service dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was the largest number 
made in any fiseal year since the offices were 
first established more than ten years ago. 

Remembering the substantial part that 
Canada played in the late war, it is not 
surprising that we have to-day, eleven years 
after the close of hostilities, a considerable 
number of those who served in our armed 
forces who are handicapped in securing m 
forces who are handicapped in securing 
employment by reason of disabilities due to 
war service. Through the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada the Department of Labour 
mikes special provision of facilities for assist- 
ing these men into employment suitable to 
their needs and aptitudes. In the larger 
employment offices the Department of Labour 
has placed special officers to cope with this 
problem. During the last fiscal year there 
were 8,959 handicapped ex-service men placed 
by the Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the provincial governments, through 
these public employment. offices. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect sinice 1900, 
is applicable to federal public works involving 
expenditures of millions of dollars each year, 
and aims at the protection of the legitimate 
interests of the workpeople employed by 
securing for them wages, rates and hours equal 
to those which, are generally observed by 
other employers in the districts in which the 
works are being carried on. 

The Fair Wages Branch of the Department 
of Labour is charged with the preparation of 
schedules of current wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts 
and must be adhered to by contractors in the 
execution of such works. The number of fazr 
wage schedules prepared from the adoption of 
the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to 
March 31, 1929, was 4,786. Fair wage con- 
ditions are also inserted in contracts for the 


manufacture of certain classes of government 
supplies and in contracts for all railway con- 
struction to which the Dominion Government 
has granted financial aid, etther by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

~The Department of Labour is frequently 
consulted by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment regarding the wages rates to be 
observed in connection with works undertaken 
on the day labour plan. 

More recently still the Government has 
adopted the practice of including fair wages 
conditions in licenses for the cutting of pulp- 
wood on Dominion lands and the develop- 
ment and operation of waterspowers in 
Western Canada. 

The example set by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this policy for the legitimate protec- 
tion of workers engaged in the execution of 
Federal contracts, has been copied in the 
several provinces and has been widely adopted 
by municipal and other public bodies through- 
out Canada. The experience gained in its 
operation shows that the policy has been of 
the utmost value to labour in establishing 
standard conditions both of wages and of 
working hours in the different branches of 
employment. 


The Combines Investigation Act 


The Combines Investigation Act declares in 
a general way against combines “which have 
operated or are likely to operate to the detri- 
ment or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers or others.” 
While it provides means of protecting the 
public against combinations which may use 
their power to fix or enhance prices or to stifle 
competition, it does not interfere with changes 
and developments in the organization of 
modern business which are in the interest of 
the public as a whole. 

The Act enables the public to co-operate 
in safeguarding its own interests, by providing 
that any six adult citizens may have an 
investigation started, and carried on at gov- 
ernment expense, if they have reason to 
believe that a combine against the public 
interest exists or is being formed. Once such 
an application is made, it is the duty of the 
Registrar under the Act to make preliminary 
inquiries. Frequently in these preliminary 
inquiries, complaints are found to be without 
sufficient grounds, in which case they get no 
farther and receive no publicity. In a num- 
ber of cases tendencies in wrong directions 
have been checked by means of _ these 
preliminary inquiries, which are conducted for 
the most part without publicity, without liti- 
gation and at a minimum of expense. If, 
however, the complaint turns out to be well 
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founded, a special commissioner, with wide 
powers in the way of examining records and 
compelling attendance of witnesses, may be 
appointed to make a more exhaustive investi- 
gation and bring in a finding which is made 
public. The publicity which is given to these 
reports provides a valuable corrective influ- 
ence. Prosecution may or may not follow; 
but if it does, anyone who is found by the 
courts to be a party to a combine or who 
knowingly assists in ats formation or operation 
“is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to 
a penalty not exceeding ten thousand dollars 
or to two years imprisonment, or if a conpora- 
tion to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

It is obvious from this that the usefulness 
of the Combines Investigation Act is not to 
be measured by the number of prosecutions 
conducted under it, nor even by the frequency 
with which its activities get into the news- 
paper headlines. Both methods, of penalty 
and publicity, have been employed. But for 
the most part the usefulness of the Act 1s 
preventive rather than punitive. Publicity 
and penalty are used when necessary, but the 
mere existence of the statute, the ease with 
which its investigative machinery can be set 
in motion in a particular case, and the con- 
stant activity of that machinery, provide a 
pubhic safeguard which of necessity cannot be 
fully appreciated. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act, under which 
is operated the Canadian Government Annui- 
ties System, was passed during the year 1908. 
The system is designed to encourage and aid 
the people of Canada to make provision for 
old age. 

A Government Annuity, which is a fixed 
yearly income paid by the Government of 
Canada, may be purchased by persons resident 
or domiciled in Canada between the ages of 
5 and 85. The minimum amount of annuity 
purchasable is $10 a year, and the maximum 
amount $5,000 a year. The system is, there- 
fore of interest to both young and old, the 
working man who has only his earnings to 
keep him and make provision for old age, as 
well as persons who have accumulated savings 
and who desire to retire and provide them- 
selves with a safe form of investment which 
will yield them a good return and a steady 
income as long as they live. 

The cost of an annuity varie> with the age 
of the applicant, the plan of annuity for which 
appiication is made, the amount of annuity 
desired, and the age at which the annuity 
is to begin. 

The government provides the cost. of admin- 
istration, and there is no charge made against 
the annuitant for profits. 


Rapid strides are being made in furthering 
the sale of these annuities. During the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1928, more than four 
and one-quarter million dollars was received 
towards the purchase of annuities, and 1,328 
new contracts were issued. Since the inception 
of the Annuities Branch in September, 1928, 
annuity conitracts total 10,264, and purchase 
money received amount to approximately 
twenty-two million dollars. 

A free booklet descriptive of the Canadian 
Government Annuities System may be 
obtained by writing to the Superintendent. of 
Annuities, Department of Labour, at Ottawa, 
or upon application at your nearest Post 
Office. 


Old Age Pensions 

The Old Age Pensions Act was passed by 
the Parhament of Canada at its Session in 
1927. This Act provides for the payment of 
a pension to all British subjects who have 
reached the age of seventy years have been 
resident in Canada for the past twenity years 
and in the province in which application is 
miade for the past five years. Pensions are 
payable to persons whose income does not 
exceed $365 per year. The maximum pension 
is $240 yearly and is reduced by the amount 
of the pensioner’s income exceeding $125; in 
other words, the amount paid for pension, if 
the pensioner has an income of $125 or more, 
will add to his income so that it will amount 
to $1 a day. 

The scheme provided by the Act is a co- 
operative one between the Government of 
Canada and such provinces as adopt the 
scheme by provincial legislation. Up to the 
present time all the provinces west of Quebec 
have adopted the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
scheme. Administration and payment of pen- 
sions is vested in the provincial authority and 
the Dominion Government repays to the 
province one-half the amount paid for pen- 
slONnSe= 
ritish Columbia hag been paying pensions 






Gries the Ist day of September, 1927, and on 


the 3lst March last there were in British 
Columbia 3,867 pensioners, The administra- 
tion and payment of old age pensions in this 
Province is vested in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of British Columbia. 

The Province of Saskatchewan commenced 
to pay old age pensions as from the Ist day 
of May, 1928, and on March 31st last the 
numiber of pensioners in Saskatchewan was 
2,768. The Bureau of Child Welfare at 
Regina is the body charged with the admin- 
istration of pensions in that Province. 

The Province of Manitoba commenced to 
pay pensions from the lst day of September, 
1928, and on the 31st Manch last the number 
of pensioners in Manitoba was 3,953. The 
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administration of old age pensions in Mani- 
toba is vested in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of that Province. 

On the 31st March last there were 10,588 
persons receiving pensions in the three 
provinces mentioned, namely, British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Recently the Provinces of Ontario and 
Alberta have adopted the Old Age Pensions 
scheme. Pensions will be payable in Alberta 
from the beginning of next month, and the 
administration is vested in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of that Province, In 
Ontario pensions will be payable from the 1st 
day of November next. 

The Governments of the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are making in- 
quiries as to the prospective number of pen- 
sioners in these Provinces with the view oi 
estimating the cost, and at the last session 
of the Quebec Legislature the Government 
announced that the matter was under con- 
sideration. 


International Labour Organization 

The Department of Labour is also con- 
cerned with the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference established in con- 
nection with the League of Nations. The 
Minister of Labour is a member of the 
Governing Body of the Conference and the 
Dominion Government has been represented 
at all butt one of the meetings of the Govern- 
ing Body. The International Labour Confer- 
ence meets annually and is attended by rep- 


International Industrial 


A conference of the International Indus- 
trial Relations Association (I.R.I.) was held 
at Schloss Elman, in Upper Bavaria, Ger- 
many, from June 26 to July 3, and was at- 
tended by 63 representatives from 15 different 
countries. The subject of discussion was the 
methods of promoting satisfactory human re- 
lations in industry which is rationalized or 
scientifically managed. Every section of in- 
dustrial thought and experience was repre- 
sented—production managers, research work- 
ers, employers and employees. These were 
brought together by their keen interest in the 
world-wide need for raising the standard of 
life by increased production and wider distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

Rationalization under various forms and 
names held the central place in the discussion. 
The fear of unemployment as a consequence 
of rationalization was evident on the em- 
ployees’ side. Scientific management, how- 
ever, was described as that management 
which best co-ordinates all activities in the 
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‘scientific methods of management. 


resentaitives of the Dominion Government. and 
of the employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
The Conference has discussed a lange numiber 
of subjects on many of which draft conven- 
tions have been agreed upon or recommenda- 
tions adopted. Canada’s membership of the 
Conference has necessitated the compilation of 
information on many matters connected with 
labour in Canada. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Labour acts as a central agency for 
the collection from the Provincial Govern- 
ments and distribution to them of information 
in connection with the International Labour 
Office. 


Conclusion 


In addition to the features of the work of 
the Department of Labour outlined above, 
comprehensive reports are compiled and pub- 
lished annually on Labour Organization, 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions, and Co-operative Associations; 
also a report containing the text of the labour 
laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the 
Provincial Legislatures, as well as annual 
bulleting on wages and hours of labour, prices 
and cost of living, and strikes and lockouts. 
All of these reports are much in demand and 
are given a wide distribution. 

I shall now conclude by thanking my hearers 
for the kind attention they have given to my 
remarks, which I trust have been of interest 
and hhave given an insight into the phases oi 
the nation’s business as carried on by the 
Department, of Labour. 


Relations Association 


workshops and in an industry to the end of 
producing goods and services with the least 
waste of human effort and material resources; 
and the evils resulting from various systems 
of intensifying labour and increasing speed 
were shown to be due to misapplied or un- 
It was 
pointed out that the economic crisis in which 
all industrial countries are more or less in- 
volved can only be met by a fuller applica- 
tion of science to industrial problems. The 
conclusion reached by the conference was 
that higher standards of life, protected against 
the unemployment and insecurity at present 
found in all countries, can only be attained by 
a thorough-going application of technical skill 
combined with understanding of human re- 
lations. - 

The association has its headquarters at The 
Hague, Holland. Its president is Mr.‘C. H. Van 
der Leeuw, of Amsterdam, and the vice-presi- 
dents include Dr. George H. Miles, of London, 
Miss Mary Van Kleek, New York, etc. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
MANITOBA IN 1929 


Nova Scotia 


The first session of the Thirty-ninth Legis- 
lature of the Province of Nova Scotia opened 
on February 27 and concluded on May 8, 
1929. The chief legislation affecting labour 
that was enacted consisted of amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The opening speech from the Throne called 
attention to the increased responsibilities de- 
volving upon the House of Assembly owing to 
the constitutional change involved in the 
abolition of the Legislative Council last year. 
Reference was made to the stabilization of 
metal mining in the province, partly due to 
the establishment of a “national fuel-steel 
policy,” and to the opening of at least one 
base metal mine in the province. It was an- 
nounced that the Department of Education 
was giving particular attention to rural 
schools. The Speech referred with regret to 
the withdrawal of the Dominion Government 
grant to the provinces for technical education. 
A further feature of the session was the pre- 
sentation of a preliminary report on the pro- 
posed adoption by the province of the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act (the interim report of 
the provincial commission of inquiry on this 
subject was outlined in the Lasour Gazette, 
May, 1929, page 501). 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The basis used in computing the amount of 
compensation was changed so as to increase 
payments in respect to accidents which occur 
after January 1, 1930, in industry generally 
and after May 1, 1930, in the industry of 
lumbering (including saw mills), the limit of 
compensation allowable in cases of death, of 
permanent total disability, and of permanent 
partial disability being raised from 55 to 60 
per cent of the average earnings of deceased 
or injured workman. In a death case this 
amount is exclusive of burial expenses. The 
amount allowed for the burial expenses of a 
deceased workman was increased from $75 to 
$100. 

The definition of “employer” as used in 
the Act was modified in respect of Crown in- 
dustries, the inclusion of provincial govern- 
ment industries, being made permissive in- 
stead of obligatory. The official designation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
changed by the addition of the words “of 
Nova Scotia.” 

The scope of the Act was enlarged so as to 
make personal injury by lightning compen- 


sable, and to provide that such injury occur- 
ring in the course of employment shall be pre- 
sumed to have arisen out of employment. 

The section relating to the reciprocal pro- 
vision of compensation for a workman resid- 
ing in another province was recast, and the 
subsection added in 1927 to provide for the 
payment of compensation to a widow resid- 
ing outside Nova Scotia was amended so as 
to include dependants also, reading as fol- 
lows :— 

“Where the dependents are a widow or an 
invalid widower and one or more children, the 
board may upon application grant leave to such 
dependents or any of them to reside out of 
Nova Scotia and may order that payments of 
compensation under this chapter may be made 
to any of such dependents while residing out 
of Nova Scotia without reducing the amount of 
such compensation below what it would have 
been if such dependent or dependents remained 
within the Province of Nova Scotia.” 

The limit of one year within which a claim 
for compensation must be lodged with the 
Board was made applicable also to a claim for 
medical aid. In connection with the medical 
aid services, provision was made for the supply 
of artificial limbs and other apparatus to. work- 
men who have sustained loss of natural limbs, 
these to be kept in repair for a year; and also 
for the supply of spectacles made necessary 
through an accident. The provision regarding 
the supply of artificial limbs that was added 
to the Act in 1927 is now repealed (the latter 
provision had authorized the Board to supply 
artificial limbs where an injured workman’s 
disability would be lessened by such action). 
Where a workman or dependant dies before 
compensation is paid, the amount due for 
compensation is made payable to the person 
who cared or provided for the deceased before 
death (previously this provision applied only 
to a dependant dying under such circum- 
stances). 

In the section defining the employer’s duty 
after an accident has occurred, that is, in re- 
gard to the furnishing of reports, etc., it was 
provided that these duties are to be performed 
in connection with all accidents entitling in- 
jured workmen to medical aid for thirty days. 

To the section which provides penalties for 
employers who fail to report the amount of 
their pay-roll, a subsection was added provid- 
ing that in the event that the employer has 
failed to furnish such a report, or represents 
the amount at too low a figure, the Board 
may itself make an estimate of the pay-roll 
which estimate will be final and conclusive. 
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The cost of recording a certified copy of an 
assessment in the Registry of Deeds, in addi- 
tion to the assessment itself, was declared to 
be a first lien upon the property on which an 
employer is assessed. 

The existing provision whieh relieved the 
Board of responsibility for medical aid where 
such is already supplied by an employer, was 
modified so as to permit the Board to supply 
treatment by an eye, ear, nose or throat 
specialist where a physician considers such 
treatment necessary. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act was amended to 
provide that where the Act refers to “land” 
in connection with mechanics’ liens, the word 
is to be understood as including all the forms 
of property upon which a lien may arise. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Pension Act, 
enacted last year, was amended by the addi- 
tion of a provision bringing teachers in the 
schools for the blind and deaf at Halifax 
within its scope. It was also provided that 
recognition would be made, for pension pur- 
poses, of time spent by a licensed teacher of 
the Province teaching elsewhere in the British 
Commonwealth in a public school, or as an 
instructor in a recognized university. Such 
teachers, however, will be required to pay con- 
tributions covering the period of their absence 
from Nova Scotia. The Nova Scotia Teach- 
ers’ Pension Act of 1928 provided for payment 


of a pension to a teacher who has served (a) 
for not less than 35 years; (b) for not less 
than 30 years, and has attained the age of 
sixty years; (c) for not less than 15 years, 
and has become mentally or physically in- 
capacitated as a teacher. Such periods of ser- 
vice are not contingent upon the consecutive- 
ness of teaching periods. The annual pension 
derived from the pension fund is equivalent 
to a sum three times the annual amount of 
the Provincial Aid (the sum which a teacher 
is entitled to receive annually from the pro- 
vincial treasury under the provisions of the 
Education Act). The amount of the annual 
pension must be at least $365. One half the 
amount of a pension continues to be paid to 
the widow of a pensioner during her lifetime 
or until re-marriage. 


Teachers’ Qualifications 


The Education Act was amended in regard 
to the qualifications required of teachers, so 
as to provide that the “time spent by a duly 
licensed teacher of Nova Scotia as a teacher 
in any other part of the British Common- 
wealth, or as an instructor in a recognized 
university in any part of the British Com- 
monwealth, shall be regarded as time spent in 
teaching in the public schools of Nova Scotia,. 
provided that the maximum period of such. 
teaching service outside the province, so re-- 
garded, shall not exceed five years.” 

An Act was passed to incorporate the Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association and County (or 
District) Farmers’ Associations. 


New Brunswick 


The fourth session of the Ninth Legislature 
of the Province of New Brunswick opened on 
February 21 and terminated on March 27. The 
opening Speech from the Throne intimated 
that a commission would be appointed to 
investigate the subject of Old Age Pensions 
in view of the existing uncertainty as to the 
cost of such a scheme. The principal 
measure affecting employment conditions was 
one providing for the establishment of a 
pension system for members of the Provincial 
Police force. 


Provincial Police Pensions—The Provincial 
Police Pension Act authorizes the provincial 
commissioner of police to deduct 3 per cent 
from the pay of members of the force under 
50 years of age at the time of enlistment 
and 5 per cent from the pay of those over that 
age, as a contribution towards the Pension 
Fund. Members of the existing force have 
the option of coming under the scheme. The 


89511—34 


payment of retirement allowances will be paid 
to policemen as follows:— 

On the retirement or death of a member 
after a service of more than seven but less 
than twelve years, an allowance of one month’s 
pay for each completed year of service, to 
be computed at the rate, or the average 
rate of pay of such member in the year of 
his retirement. After a service of twelve but 
less than fifteen years the allowance is one 
and one-half months’ pay for each complete 
year of service; and for service over fifteen, 
but less than twenty years, it is one and two- 
third months’ pay for each year of service. 
After service of twenty but less than twenty- 
five years, retiring policemen are entitled to 
an annual pension for life equal to half pay 
at the time of retirement; and after service 
of twenty-five years or over the amount of 
the pension is three-fifths of the annual pay 
on retirement. If, however, a pensioner has 
not served three years in the rank at which 
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he retires he will be paid according to the 
average annual pay he received during the 
last three years. 

The Act also makes provision for the pay- 
ment of sickness or injury allowance on a 
scale rising ‘according to years of service 
from $200 after one year’s service, to $300 
after five years. For six years’ service or more 
the allowance will be up to two months’ pay 
for each complete year of service, based on 
the average pay of the last three years. 
Provision is made also for granting allowances 
in special cases. No sum payable as a pen- 
sion, allowance, or benefit, is assignable at 
law or otherwise attachable for debt or 
liability. The commissioner of police may use 
his discretion as to the person to whom the 
pension or allowance will be paid in cases 
where the ex-member of the force is judged 
incapable of properly expending it. 


Landlord and Tenant—The provisions of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act were limited by 


the definite restriction of the word “ trader” 
as used in the act to persons whose principal 
business is that of buying and selling mer- 
chandise, those who do so only incidentally 
being excluded from the definition. 


Miscellaneous—The Act passed in 1925 to 
provide for the purchase, sale and free dis- 
tribution of school books was amended by 
the removal of the former limit of the free 
distribution to pupils not in advance of Grade 
V or Ungraded Standard III of the public 
schools, and by leaving the field of distribu- 
tion to be determined by the Governor in 
Council. 

Numerous amendments to the Motor 
Vehicle Act were made, including some minor 
changes in the sections relating to chauffeurs’ 
licenses. 

Among the private and local acts of the 
session was an Act to incorporate the Glouces- 
ter County Fishermen’s Association for the 
purpose of cooperation among the numbers. 


Manitoba 


The second session of the Eighteenth Legis- 
lature of Manitoba opened on February il, 
continuing until May 17, 1929. Several mea- 
sures of interest to labour were enacted, in- 
cluding amendments to existing acts. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended to 
provide for the administration of the Act 
being transferred by order in council to any 
branch or department of the government, or 
to a board or body of persons designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to admin- 
ister Act. Provisions is also made for pay- 
ment of pension cheques to such person as 
the board may direct in case the pensioner 
dies or for any reason is unable, or refuses, 
to endorse his cheque. 

The legislature adopted the report of a 
special committee recommending the passing 
of an Act to provide for a living wage to all 
blind workers working in institutions receiving 
government aid in Manitoba, and that all 
work carried on in such institutions be under 
the supervision of the Fair Wage Board. 
Special provision in the Old Age Pensions Act 
for the inclusion of blind persons was also 
recommended, the committee making the fcl- 
lowing statement on this subject:— 

“Your Committee has been impressed with 
the work of the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind in an attempt to make blind 
persons measurably independent and _ self- 
supporting. We realize, however, that there is 
a large number of blind persons, who, through 
age or other infirmities, cannot be employed 
in the regular work of the institute, and the 


existence of these men and women in our midst 
constitutes a very serious problem, and one 
which we consider will become more acute 
unless a pension is provided for such persons. 
We would recommend that the Government 
embrace the first opportunity to impress upon 
the Dominion authorities the necessity for mak- 
ing provisions for such pensions.” 


Employment Agencies 


The Employment Bureau Act was amended 
in the section relating to the prohibition of 
private employment agencies, its provisions 
being extended to any persons who carry on 
an employment bureau as a partial vocation. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The following resolution on this subject was 
adopted. (The names of the members of this 
committee subsequently appointed by the 
Government are given on page 846). 


l. That it is expedient in the interests of 
both the employers and the employed in the 
Province, that there be appointed by the House 
a special committee of fifteen members, of 
which five shall represent employers, five rep- 
resent employees and five represent the Legis- 
lature, with instructions and authority to 
investigate and report upon the question of 
compensation to the families of persons killed 
while employed in any industry and to the 
persons injured in such employment in this 
Province, and upon the present legislation 
regarding the same being the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and the application and administra- 
tion thereof and all matters incidental thereto, 
and to report to this House at the next Session 
thereof, with power to sit’ and act in the recess, 
and to summon witnesses, administer oaths or 
take affirmations, and to require the produc- 
tion before the Committee, of books, papers 
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and records, and generally to proceed to the 
above end as to the said Committee shall seem 
proper. 

2. Your Committee further recommends that 
pending the report of such Committee, Bills 71 
and 72 be not proceeded with, except as to 
Section 1 of Bill 72. 

Section 1 of Bill 72, mentioned in the fore- 
going resolution, was subsequently passed. It 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor may 


appoint an acting director during the tem-. 


porary absence of a director for any cause. 
(The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Manitoba is composed of a commissioner and 
two directors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council). 

Bill No. 71, introduced by Mr. John Queen, 
one of the Winnipeg representatives in the 
legislature, proposed, among other changes, to 
increase the amount of compensation payable 
to injured workmen from a sum equal to 66% 
to 75 per cent of average yearly wages, and 
that in calculating the average earnings, 
account should be taken only of actual work- 
ing periods, unemployed time not being 
reckoned. 

Mines Act 


The Mines Act was amended to provide 
that general rules made thereunder by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall be 
observed in every mine except so far as the 
chief inspector of mines may consider any 
rule to be inapplicable. 


Child Welfare 


The Child Welfare Act was amended by 
widening the definition of “neglected child” 
to include any child whose parents have not 
been legally married to each other and whose 
mother refuses to maintain such child. Muni- 
cipalities to which the neglected child is 
alleged to belong are required to be notified 
of the investigation before the juvenile court 
or police magistrate. No child under the age 
of twelve years can now be sent to an indus- 
trial school. 

The owners of places of amusement must 
take out permits to employ juvenile per- 
formers, the fee in each case being fixed at 
$20 per annum. 


Public Health 


The Public Health Act was amended so as 
to permit the minister to prepare a scheme 
for the organization of health districts con- 
sisting of a number of municipalities having 
an aggregate population of at least 10,000 per- 
sons. The scheme includes the appointment 
of district boards of health, with medical, 
clerical and sanitary staffs, who will devote 
their whole time to promoting health and 
sanitation in the district. One half the 


expense will be paid by the municipality and 
the other half by the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare. 

By a further amendment to the Act the 
Board of Health is empowered to order the 
vaccination against small-pox and inoculation 
against typhoid of all employees in lumbering, 
wood-cutting, timber, mining or construction 
camps and any person refusing to comply 
with such an order shall be discharged from 
his employment. The section does not apply 
to members of the running trades or tele- 
graphers, or to persons treating human ail- 
ments by prayer or spiritual means as an 
exercise of religious freedom. Conscientious 
objectors, are also excepted if they file an 
affidavit but are subject to isolation for four 
weeks. 

The Municipal Act was amended to permit 
the Council of an incorporated town to 
engage a salaried physician. 

The title of the Manitoba Association of 
Graduate Nurses was changed to the Mani- 
toba Association of Registered Nurses. The 
Vital Statistics Act was amended to provide 
for its administration by the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare. Provision was 
also made for the establishment of an 
Adopted Children’s Register and copies of 
decrees of absolute adoption are to be for- 
warded by the Director of Child Welfare to 
the recorder of vital statistics. 


Education 


Among other amendments to the Public 
Schools Act it was provided that town and 
village school boards should have power to 
grant leave of absence to any teacher or 
officer, and to make an allowance per month 
during such leave of absence. 

The School Attendance Act was amended to 
provide for a statutory form of certificate of 
non-attendance, which shall be prima facie 
evidence in regard to all statements therein. 


Miscellaneous Acts 


The Warehousemen’s Lien Act was amended 
to provide that the. notice of lien to be given 
to certain persons by the warehouseman shall 
be given within two months after he has 
knowledge of the owner, instead of (as form- 
erly) within two months of the date of the 
deposit of the goods. 

The Distress Act was amended to provide 
that on every copy of demand there shall be 
stamped in conspicuous type and in red ink 
the sections of the Act enumerating the 
Statutory exemptions etc., and to provide that 
where a tenant has made an authorized assign- 
ment or has had a receiving order made 
against him, the assignee or trustee in the 
distribution of his property shall first pay the 
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wages and salaries of clerks and servants in 
respect of services rendered to the tenant dur- 
ing three months before the date of the 
assignment or receiving order. 

The Manitoba Magistrates Act was 
amended by adding to the jurisdiction of 
justice of the peace cases arising under the 
Masters and Servants Act, the Public Schools 
Act, and the School Attendance Act. 
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The Act incorporating the Manitoba Wheat 
Producers Limited was amended by changing 
the name of the company to the Manitoba 
Wheat Pool, and to provide that the company 
shall not have either capital stock, or shares 
or shareholders, the existing issued shares 
becoming memberships and any person sign- 
ing a marketing contract becoming a member. 





REGULATIONS UNDER THE OLD 


HE following Regulations dated July 10, 

1929, for the Administration of Old Age 

Pensions in Alberta were published in the 
Alberta Gazette, July 15. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, by 
and with the advice of the Executive Council, 
has been pleased to order that (a) the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board be and is hereby 
appointed as the Pension Authority, with the 
power and duty to administer and carry out 
the provisions of The Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927, being Chapter 156 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, and of The Old Age 
Pensions Act, Alberta, being Chapter 24 of the 
Statutes of Alberta, 1929, the Chairman of the 
Board to be the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Authority; and (b) that the following Regu- 
jations be and are hereby made for the ad- 
ministration of the said Act: 


1. The Regulations made by the Governor 
in Council by Order in Council dated the 21st 
day of December, 1928 being P.C. 119-2298, 
are hereby adopted as Regulations under The 
Old Age Pensions Act, Alberta. 

2. For the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a pensioner is residing in a Municipality or 
an Improvement District, the pensioner shall 
be required to furnish such information from 
time to time as the Pension Authority may 
from time to time determine. 

3. In determining the fact of the place of 
residence of an applicant for a pension, the 
Pension Authority shall be guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 

(1) If the applicant is at the time of appli- 
cation, or has been at any time within the 
preceding period of twelve months in receipt 
of relief as an indigent, or as an indigent sick 
person, the applicant shall be deemed to be a 
resident of the Municipality, or Improvement 
District, chargeable with such relief pursuant 
to the appropriate Municipal Act. 


*The Dominion Regulations were given in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1929, page 164; 
those for Ontario, July 1929, page 731; 
Saskatchewan, May, 1928, page 467; British 
Columbia, September, 1927, page 926; October, 
1927, page 1050. 


AGE PENSIONS ACT, ALBERTA 


(2) If the applicant is not at the time of 
application, and has not been within the pre- 
ceding period of twelve months, in receipt of 
relief as an indigent or an indigent sick per- 
son from a Municipality or an Improvement 
District, and is not the inmate of any charit- 
able or public institution, he shall be deemed 
to be a resident of the Municipality or Im- 
provement District in the Province in which 
he last had his home for a period of six con- 
secutive months. 


(3) If the applicant does not come within 
the provisions of either of the two preceding 
paragraphs he shall not be deemed to be a 
resident of any Municipality or Improvement 
District, so as to render any Municipality or 
Improvement District Fund liable for con- 
tributions under the provisions of Section 6 
of the Act. 

4. The Pension Authority shall give notice 
in writing to the Clerk or Secretary-Treasurer 
in the case of a Municipality, or to the Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs in the case of 
an Improvement District, of any pension al- 
lowed which the Pension Authority proposes 
to make a charge against such Municipality or 
Disirict. If the Municipality does not dispute 
its lability in writing to the Pension Author- 
ity within ninety days of the date of the 
notice, the pensioner shall be deemed con- 
clusively to be a resident of the Municipality. 
If lability is disputed, the Municipality or 
Deputy Minister shall, within the said period 
of ninety days, submit to the Pension Author- 
ity, in writing, the facts and circumstances re- 
lied upon to avoid liability, and as soon as 
may be after the expiration of the said period 
the Pension Authonity shall, after such enquiry 
into the matter as it deems proper, decide 
whether or not the Pensioner was a resident 
of the Municipality, or Improvement District, 
as the case may be, at the time the applica- 
tion for the pension was made, and such de- 
cision shall be final and conclusive and there 
shail be no appeal therefrom. 

5. For the purpose of investigation into any 
circumstances relating to any application for 
any pension or any pensioner, the Pension 
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Authority may request any Department of the 
Government to cause enquiries to be made, 
and upon such request being made, such en- 
quiry shall be made if and when reasonably 
possible, and the results of such enquiry shall 
be reported to the Pension Authority; and the 
cost of such enquiries shall be borne by the 
Department making such enquiry. 

6. The Pension Authority shall keep full 
and accurate accounts of all its financial trans- 
actions, in such form and manner as may be 
from time to time prescribed by the Treasury 
Board, and the same shall at all times be open 
to inspection and audit by the Provincial 
Auditor. 

7. The Pension Authority shall prepare and 
deliver, in each month, to the Provincial 


Treasurer, a voucher for the total of all Pen- 
sions payable for that month, and thereupon 
a cheque will be issued for the amount of the 
voucher and will be deposited to the credit of 
the Provincial Treasurer in a chartered bank 
in an account entitled: “ Provincial Treasurer 
A/C The Old Age Pensions Act, Alberta.” 
Pension cheques shall be prepared by the 
Pension Authority, and shall be signed by one 
of uhe members of the Authority and shall be 
countersigned by the Provincial Auditor. 

8. The Board shall be entitled to receive 
from the Bureau of Vital Statistics any in- 
formation and copies of any entry or certificate 
recorded therein, which may be required by 
the Board in connection with any pension or 
application for a pension, without charge. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR OF ALBERTA, 1928-9 


HE Commissioner of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, in his annual report sub- 
mitted to the Provincial Legislature at its 
recent session, reviews the activities of the 
Bureau of Labour during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1929. The report also con- 
tains an account of the proceedings under the 
Labour Disputes Act during 1918. (This 
report is reprinted on page 862 of this issue). 
In addition to statistics of trade and indus- 
tries, the publication of which are entrusted to 
the Bureau under the Bureau of Labour Act 
of 1922, the Bureau also conducts the pro- 
vincial Employment Offices and administers 
the Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, 
the Boilers Act and the Theatres Act. 


Trade and Industries 


The report records general expansion of 
business in the province during the period 
1928-9. Returns from 2,274 firms covered 
48,834 male employees over eighteen, 935 males 
under eighteen, 7,291 females over eighteen, 
371 females under eighteen and 699 appren- 
tices. The total payroll for wages and salaries 
was $69,304,803.13, of which sum $60,917,887.17 
was paid to wage earners. The returns, when 
considered as to employment by months for 
males, show a greater différence than in pre- 


vious years. This is due to the heavy con- 
struction. program carried on during the sum- 
mer and fall, with no counter-balancing extra 
employment during the other months. April 
was the month of least employment, 33,900 
workers being employed, and August the 
month of greatest employment, 45,181 being 
employed. There was a marked increase in 
the numbers employed during the last six 
months of the year over those employed for 
the first six months. It is pointed out that 
“ag in previous years, the returns, when con- 
sidered by individual industries, show great 
fluctuations and when this is considered with 
the grouped totals, it is apparent that for 
the unskilled work in the various industries, 
men interchange from one to another, there- 
by maintaining « better general balance.” 


The returns of monthly employment of 
females show an increase in the number em- 
ployed throughout the year. January was the 
month of least employment, when 6,088 were 
employed; following this there was a steady 
increase each month to September, when 7,500 
were employed, and then a slight decrease 
for the remaining three months. 

The accompanying table, based on returns 
from 2,274 firms, classifies the employees by 
wage groups and weekly wage rates. 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF TRADES AND INDUSTRIES IN ALBERTA 1928-29 


PayY Rous 


Officers, superintendents and managers................. 
Clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc..............-. 
Wage-earners (including piece-workers, salesmen, etC.)........-. 565s sees eee eee eee eee eee 


$ 8,386,915 96 
8,834,171 29 
52,083,715 88 


$69,304,803 13 
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CiassirigeD WEEKLY Wace Rares (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 
Males Females 
For Week of Employment of Greatest Number 18-Veare Under 18 18 arears Windenis Apprentices 
and over years and over years 
MINCE OU, aos ths ance CaN iat on ee eee ee eee eee 110 37 268 10 20 
POLO SEG... erin Ee is, Bae ee Eh, UR. Mee 27 26 70 17 70 
S61), $590. ih on wie nvceusrar ke ER dbo the Mi ti, kth ete 45 65 68 11 34 
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evito $9000AUA ER RL ee AOE S.. aoe ae 104 96 196 67 36 
SLOG S10 O08 2 ali Rae ci Beis eo haces, cere 354 124 385 68 122 
Sil to'S11 900 ee ee ee ee ERP SPS ASAIAAS,, SR ows WZ, 75 209 24 81 
$12 to $12.003140, . Loi aINor4.. on.) sek. Barocas betes 422 153 1,036 83 73 
SIS TO SIZ. 00126 ae rete: ee) Rees + Ceres. sar ee 513 45 361 22 19 
ole tO RE Ot ne ee oe, Ee OE See 2,627 37 505 23 22 
$15 to $15.90 antinvisif.. dam ..i0..1iBestiel. adh. mre 1, 459 be 673 18 20 
$10 $0916.00) 3 cps ry APs iris ok teat Sus ome Gee 824 54 451 8 16 
S27 t0'$17 902 2h) ace ee OA? SP CGE 2 874 14 368 3 13 
$48 £0 1918.00 5.08) cad. eeide co phaerfar! aide ek Gees 3, 269 36 2D Roca aR Beeb bars scout 11 
LD EG SEO 00 cee he) Merce, AA Ly etn ie ee gad Ee 1,930 6 192 Pe a SOE a5 ae ee 
S20) 16'$20:007'. OR SAA DO ee) Te ek Se 2,134 7 SUL |e. Recto 14 
Sol COiSZL O0Ls! drereehl ioe). setae ade. sh. est. . eee Leos 1,397 2 180 pole oh eee. « 5 
POEEO, Oo UU ars ates; ahah «. +. tate eye A keaek eeaIae ee Ato 2,302 4 195 3 8 
WOO BIB dois, oa tari acca tae ake eC ee dj, 205 4 194 A olks:  etr nearer 9 
ot COS22 00 10 ae ak oy) Ee ha eh eae Des 2,476 1 TAA SRE, oP eh cate 6 
BD UO 2090 Bi pig se ees ae eh ache fin, Ae ol a a no} bl a Ia ee ee 248 Ta ee nae 3 
, PEO TOR VAE | Gh  MAaR eth ded bh Oi oh aR, eed es en 2 isthe lo, Ce 1, 235 1 LON ae os aeRO eR: 4 
PIG SOTO et OATS. Pee Aa ie Peabieaae 1, 874 1 GLUES eae 21 
$20 to. $28.00. c.0%. 0... BOE ETE Fk eee eee ee enh O70r Ce ee So OO hah Fee IE CREE 
S20 (0 $20.00 nice Settee ee ei) ae Oa Tolan ae ee ON gil eee eee 3 
BOOTEO SIAG., | Fe. ok. RELL ie EL Re, TECOG AR eee ae LOSS is SEM ee 17 
SER Si! ed SN Pee eee SURE SA LS RMNRNMRE Dalry GT Si DOS ailieea Me hice yb LOS elec rte tack tage 4 
PIU OG Sree, case ro a Pere) 3,439 Ju Os loeaaccme <a eae teene 
SES to S400: BIEN Oe DED oC One eeinaney TiG5Ola peaks LB Sker 20) gl SUBD epee: cpl LNT eee 
S50 BDC OV ORE ie sacs 5 Nita one eRe i Me TSC eee Rema ak al ae 113, Beat ear ID) oat 
Poteleat. tg toelbhy 2 ust brea dae ee: 48, 834 935 7,291 371 699 





Factories Act 


The services of all the inspectors within the 
Bureau’s control are used for general inspec- 
tions under the Factories Act and the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. The returns from the 
inspectors under the former Act showed 
marked expansion in business. New indus- 
tries were established and practically every 
one of the existing industries increased its 
staff. The increase in male employees was 
5,016, or 24 per cent, and in female employees 
2,026, or 32 per cent. 

Recommendations relative to safety, sani- 
tation, hours and wages and the employment 
of children to the number of 1,269 were made, 
all of which were fully carried out by em- 
ployers. All places within the scope of the 
Act received at least one inspection visit dur- 
ing the year, subsequent visits being for the 
purpose of checking up on recommendations, 
on complaint, or where there is a varying 
element of risk. 

Elevators were also inspected, numerous 
recommendations being made with the view 
to their safer operation. Inspectors issued a 
number of permits for overtime for reasons 
of trade during the year. These were for 
stocktaking, for seasonal occupations, etc. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


The sixth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board refers to the application by em- 
ployers during the year for permission to work 








their employees overtime. Such requests were 
connected with the Christmas and _ other 
season rushes, and were granted by the Board 
on condition that the provisions under the 
various orders in regard to payment for over- 
time should be observed. 

Five requests were received for permission 
to employ a greater number of apprentices 
than is permitted by the regulations. Inves- 
tigations showed that experienced help was 
not available; permission was _ therefore, 
granted for the number necessary to meet the 
requirements of the industries. 

A new order, that governing the canning of 
fruit and vegetables was issued during the year 
(Lasour Gazerts, August, 1928, page 854). 

The number of businesses employing female 
help that were inspected during the year was 
2,693. These businesses employed 7,903 ex- 
perienced helpers and 945 learners. As the 
result of the inspections, 252 orders for adjust- 
ment of wages, 59 for adjustment of hours, 
and 31 for adjustment of staff, so that not 
more than 25 per cent would be in receipt of 
apprentice wages, were made. 

There was an increase in the total number 
of females employed under all orders. The 
total increase under all orders was 1,908, or 
27 per cent. 

The inspectors found a number of females 
in receipt of wages less than the minimum rate 
and a number who were working longer hours 
than the maximum fixed by the Board. All 
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wages and hours were adjusted by employers 
when the infractions were brought to their 
attention by the inspectors. 

Three court cases were taken against pro- 
prietors of restaurants for failing to pay 
minimum wages. Two convictions were 
obtained and the employer was ordered to pay 
back wages; one case was dismissed. 

The number of employees coming under 
each of the seven orders of the Board were 
as follows:— 


Experienced] Apprentices 








Order No. 1— 
NianuiaACLULING weaenemntrne nce ne 1,065 265 
Order No. 2— 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning... 355 101 
Order No. 3— 
Hotels and Restaurants.......... 1,241 67 
Order No. 4— 
Personal Service. --hasssc ee 278 18 
Order No. 5— 
Oficejoecnpationn sc: eee cin 3,324 186 
Order No. 6— 
Retail establishments............ 1, 639 177 
Order No. 7— 
Fruit and vegetable canning...... 1 131 
ARO IER RET RSE ee 7,903 945 


Boiler Inspection 


The report of the chief boiler inspector de- 
scribes the work of his branch, which showed 
a marked expansion during the year, not 
only in the older industrial districts but in the 
new north country. The increased activity in 
the sawmills and mines entailed more work 
for the branch. The report outlines the various 
boiler accidents which occurred during the 
year, none however resulting in fatalities or 
serious bodily injuries. 
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Employment Offices 


An account is given of the work of the 
Alberta Government Employment Offices dur- 
ing the year. The industrial activity in the 
province was reflected in the increased business 
transacted by these offices. There was an in- 
crease in the vacancies for building con- 
struction, domestic and personal, general 
labouring, miscellaneous and casual employ- 
ment, agriculture. Railway construction and 
operation, mining, and manufacturing were 
practically equal, while there was a material 
reduction in the vacancies for lumbering. Of 
the 72,924 vacancies filled, 63,723 were for 
males and 9,201 for females. 

The director draws attention to the high 
percentage of vacancies that were filled and 
of applicants who were found employment, 
showing that the requirements of industry are 
now being met by the Employment Service. 

Referring to the experiment of bringing men 
from Great Britain to help in the harvest 
operations in 1928, the director states that it 
was not so successful as was expected. “These 
men were strange to the customs of the 
country, required individual attention in 
placement, which is not possible during the 
heavy rush of this period, and did not adapt 
themselves very readily to the work.’ 


Theatre Inspection 


This section of the report refers to the de- 
cided impetus received by the motion picture 
of the industry from the introduction of 
synchronized sound pictures. Projection 
room regulations were revised to meet the 
new conditions. Information is given as to 
the number of inspections carried out, certi- 
ficates issued, etc. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1928 


The eleventh annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
describes its activities during the calendar 
year 1928. The payroll figures and the num- 
ber of persons employed during the year in 
the various industries within the scope of the 
Act were not available at the time of pub- 
lication but the indications were that they 
would show a decided increase over those of 
1927. This increase in the number of work- 
men is accounted for by amendments to the 
Act whereby all employees (except conductors 
and tmainmen) of the various railways pre- 
viously excluded from the Act were brought 
within its scope. Provision was also made to 
include hotels and commercial greenhouses, 
and to extend to those engaged in farming 


and ranching the right to make voluntary 
application for protection under the Act. 
Net assessments levied during the year, 
together with those outstanding at December 
31, 1927, totalled $1,190,531.27, as compared 
with $1,010,616.29 for the year 1927. Of this 
amount $1,175,806.77 was collected, leaving 
$14,724.50 unpaid as at December 31, 1928. 


Contributions on account of medical aid 
totalled $240,083.38, while payments for 
medical services amounted to $207,601.63. 


The administration expense (excluding that 
made on account of mine rescue) was 
$84,233.85, or 5:17 per cent on cash receipts, 
a reduction of 68 per cent as compared with 
the year 1927. 
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Of the 13,400 accidents reported during the 
year, 74 proved fatal, 148 resulted in some 
permanent disability, and 13,178 were of a 
temporary nature. Compensation covering 
temporary disabilities totalling $456,525.91 was 
paid; $418,706.59 was transferred to the Pen- 
sion Fund to cover awards in the case of 
permanent disabilities and fatal accidents; 
and $141,115 was set up as a liability to cover 
pending claims. The balance at the credit of 
the disaster reserve now stands at $252,472.31. 

The transfer from the Accident Fund to the 
Pension Fund of $418,706.59, together with 
the interest $94,902.84 earned by the fund, less 
the amount paid to pensioners, $306,029.55, 
brings the balance at the credit of this fund 
at December 31, 1928, to $2,046,019.31, out of 
which 222 widows and 442 children of deceased 
workmen, as well as 285 workmen who met 
with permanent disabilities are receiving 
monthly payments. 

The principal statistics for 1928 are summar- 
ized as follows:— 


Number of employers within the scope of 


the Act as at December 31, 1928.. 4,953 
Number of accidents reported during the 

BOAL oA ta so eunaes ¢ 4 Peay auere Whe Ub inarer =. 13,400 
Number of accidents and claims not 

finally disposed of as at December SI, 

1927: 5°, stervos. veto etch ches ene ets 2,034 
Number of claims disposed of by award 

of pension or payment of compensation 6,636 
Number of claims disposed of by pay- 

ment only on account for medical aid. 3,206 
Number of accidents disposed of for 

which no application for compensation 

was redeiveds, SOE, ere eel & 284 
Number of accidents disposed of on 

which no compensation was due.. .. 2,536 
Number of claims on which further pay- 

menisvihave fo be“made.... .. Dig. 
Number of accidents awaiting further 

reports and om which no payments 

have been made.. See ae 2,195 


Accidents—The number and severity of 
accidents reported during the year 1928 by 
classes is shown in the accompanying table. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—The 
report states that accident prevention con- 
tinued to be one of the main activities of the 
Board during 1928. Nearly 2,900 plants were 
inspected, and many employers made changes 
in their plant equipment so as to conform 
with regulations. As a result, working condi- 
tions in places where safety methods have 
the whole hearted support of the manage- 
ment are reported as being much less 
hazardous. 

The Board has encouraged the formation 
of accident prevention committees among 
workmen. At present 334 of these committees 
are active and forward monthly reports on 
conditions in the plants where they are 
employed. The Board heartily compliments 


the Exshaw planitt of the Canada Cement 
Company on winning the safety trophy pre- 
sented by the Portland Cement Association. 
This plant, operating with a payroll of 120 
workmen, had no loss time accident in 1928. 

First Aid classes are conducted by the 
Board, and during the year 217 first aid 
certificates were issued to workmen. Since 
the Board first undertook to institute first aid 
training, 2,311 employees have been granted 
first aid certificates. 

The Board has, at the present time, four 
mine rescue cars operating in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, Mountain Park, Drumheller, and 
Edmonton fields, and mine rescue stations in 
the Lethbridge, Coalhurst, Nordegg and Can- 
more districts. The cars and stations are in 
charge of superintendents, who, in addition to 
keeping the mine rescue equipment in order, 
train and retrain mine rescue teams and con- 
duct first aid training. 

On the subject of safety work the report 
concludes as follows:—‘We are aware that 
the human element is the chief factor in a 
large proportion of the accidents occurring, 
and safety methods in doing work should be 
cultivated by both employer and workman. 
It is found that where the employer manifests 
a definite safety policy and requires his work- 
men to observe safety rules and make use of 
all mechanical safety appliances, it is reflected 
in the working habits of those in his charge, 
and a lessening of his accident cost.” 


ACCIDENTS IN ALBERTA DURING 1928 By CLASSES 

















aie p> 
Py eo 
Si | ao 
Class of Industry Be eee 
@ | 842/841 3 
a RQ 3A 6 
ica a a H 
Coalinga eee are eee 28 31] 3,309] 3,368 
Employment about mine stripping 

Hits Less AR ER... Cee Ze ae 68 70 
Lumbering, including saw mills 

ANG wood WOrkineGs. senah nee g 27| 1,328] 1,363 
Gravel pits, brick, tile, oil oper- 

AEIONSE CCC. te css nce ne eas 8 12} 1,138] 1,158 
Garages, machine shops, etc..... 1 11 882] 894 
Grain elevators, beverages, pack- 

Me plants,ete: ooo eee ee 2 3 843 848 
Warehousing, cartage, laundries, 

food products; etemrnens,.. nee D 13] 1,308] 1,323 
Building and general construction 9 19} 1,782) 1,810 
Railway express companies.......]...... 1 27 28 
Municipal corporations............ 2 5} 470) 477 
Canadian Pacific Railway........ 5 10} 959) 974 
Canadian National Railways..... 2 6 713 721 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 

Columbia Railway............. 2 3 91 96 
Dominion Government Em- 

DIOVCCS)-cn4 50.5. ptt eager a pe 1 1 61 63 
Provincial Government Em- 

DIOV CCS AR. ee BAR 2) 5 133 140 
Employees of School Boards.....|...... 1 19 20 
A. & G. W. and Pembina Valley 

Railways: Saeco BOD | OE Ae 38 38 
Workmen’s Compensation Board.|......]...... 3 3 
Miscellaneous’ +2: soccer. eee | ee eee 6 6 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1928 


Ninth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


eee ninth annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Ontario, recently pub- 
lished, reviews industrial conditions during the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1928, and out- 
lines the activities of the Department in the 
administration of the following Acts: The 
Sanitary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act; The 
Factory, Shop, and Office Building Act; The 
Employment Agencies Act; The Steam Boiler 
Act. The operations of the Ontario Govern- 
ment Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada are also described. 

Of industrial conditions during the year, it 
is stated that Ontario had the greatest ex- 
pansion in the volume of employment since 
1920. In every industry improvement was in- 
dicated by advances in employment ranging 
from 1.4 points in communication to 25.5 
points in the mining industry as compared 
with 1927. 

The remarkable increase in the value of 
building permits issued during the year is re- 
garded as being indicative of a decided expan- 
sion in the building industry and of general 
prosperity throughout the province. 


Factory Inspection—During the year, 18,505 
inspections were made of factories, mercantile 
establishments and office buildings, in which 
the employees numbered 313,595. In addition 
to these regular inspections, investigations 
were made of accidents and complaints, and 
during the Canadian National Exhibition the 
various buildings on the grounds were under 
the constant supervision of the factory in- 
spectors in the interest of those employed 
there. The number of orders relating to the 
various requirements of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Buildings Act totalled 6,691 and 
1,244 permits were issued, of which number 
697 were permits for overtime. Reports of 
1,345 violations of the Acts in enforcement of 
which the inspectors have a responsibility 
were submitted, the great majority of which 
were due to negligence in the posting of the 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 

The complaints received during the year 
numbered 124. Upon investigation 63 were 
upheid, 28 not upheld, 22 are pending investi- 
gation, and one does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the branch. Of the 124 com- 
plaints the chief causes were as follows: hours 
of labour, 24; lavatories, 17; elevators, 17; 
boilers, 16; ventilation and fumes, 12; and 
overtime, 10. 

Proceedings were taken against five firms 
for violations of the Ontario Factory, Shops 
and Office Building Act. In two of the cases 
fines amounting in all to $110 were imposed; 


one case was withdrawn upon compliance with 
the regulations; and one case is still pending. 


Employment—The accompanying tables 
show the number of employees by sex and 
age in industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and office buildings, together with 
hours of work during 1927 and 1928: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN 





ONTARIO 

Employees 1928 1927 

Males over 16 .. 226,331 202,417 
Males 14-16 .. 556 699 
Females over 18. 81,737 69,420 
Femalesvila-138e..202: Bre 4,971 2,821 
Children under 14 dismissed 24 38 
OUT a ote Bie ce Tea Ce OL ONO ANS HN 
Hours or LABOUR IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 

No. of 

Males Employees 

45 hours per week.. .. .. 92,122 
50 hours per week.. 51,960 
54 hours per week.. 32,832 
58 hours per week... .. .. 3,821 
60 hours per week.. .. 23,438 

Females 

45 hours per week.. . 53,670 
50 hours per week.. .. 14,707 
54 hours per weeks. ac. pos Sa 6,945 
58 hours per week.'. 9.4" -. 564 
60 hours per week.. .. .. .. 3,938 


In addition to the numbers mentioned in 
above table there were also 29,598 employees, 
male and female, working approximately 50 
hours per week. 


Accidents—The report of the chief inspec- 
tor of factories also details the accidents which 
occurred within his jurisdiction. During the 
year 5,809 accidents were reported, 35 of 
which were fatal, as compared with 5425 re- 
ported in 1927, of which 34 were fatal. Of 
the 35 fatal accidents, 7 were due to elec- 
tricity, 6 to falls, and 4 to falling substances. 


Employment Service—It is pointed out 
that the work of the employment offices re- 
flects the general improvement in industrial 
conditions. The number of placements ef- 
fected during the year was 153,783, being an 
imerease of 12.3 per cent over the previous 
year; the number of vacancies reported, 175,- 
870, was an increase 10.1 per cent and the 
number of applications for employment, 212,- 
422, was an increase of 6.5 per cent. Of these 
applicants, 77.1 per cent were placed, and 
87.4 per cent of the vacancies were filled. Of 
the number placements reported, 97,217 or 
63.2 per cent, were regular, that 1s, involved 
employment of two weeks’ duration or longer, 
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and 56,566 or 36.8 per cent, were of a casual 
or temporary nature. At various times dur- 
ing the year the demand for workers, especi- 
ally skilled workers, was greater than the 
supply. 

Handicapped ex-service men were placed in 
employment during the year in increased num- 
bers. These totalled 6,831 of whom 4,306 or 
58.6 per cent were placed permanently. 
Handicapped ex-service applicants numbered 
6,863 and 62.7 per cent were placed. In the 
employment offices in the city of Toronto 
separate divisions are maintained for this 
special phase of employment work, and in the 
remaining offices every consideration is given 
the employment needs of the handicapped ex- 
service men. 


Private Employment Agencies—The total 
number of placements by these agencies dur- 
ing the year was 37,899. It is stated that while 
the public employment offices placed 12.33 
per cent more men and women in positions 
during 1928 as compared with 1927, the in- 
crease in the business of the private employ- 
ment agencies was less than 6 per cent for 
the same period. 


Steam Boiler Branch—According to the - 


regulations under the Steam Boiler Act, all 
steam boilers, air receivers and other pressure 
vessels constructed for use in Ontario must 
be built from designs that have been approved 
and allotted a registration number by the 
Steam Boiler Branch. During the fiscal year 
1928, 567 such designs were surveyed, regis- 
tered and re-registered as compared with 483 
in 1927, or an increase of over 17 per cent 
and 28 designs were returned to manufaic- 
turers for revision. The new pressure vessels 
inspected numbered 582, as compared with 462 
in 1927, or an increase of nearly 26 per cent, 
and of this number 398 were manufactured jin 
Ontario or eighty more than last year; 1,332 
firsts, second and final inspections were made 
on these pressure vessels. Used pressure ves- 
sel which have been extenively repaired or 
which have been sold or exchanged for use 
in the province must be inspected and 908 
such pressure vessels were inspected during 
the year, and 658 annual inspections were 
made or a total of 1,566 as compared with 
1,584 in 1927. The number of certificates 
issued totalled 3,229 or 203 more than last 
year. The expansion in the work in every 
department of the Steam Boiler Branch re- 
sulted in an increase of nearly 16 per cent 
‘n the revenue for the year. The amount 
of moneys transmitted to the Treasurer of 
Ontario was $22,152.90 as compared with 
$19,102.16 for the fiscal year 1927. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—Every 
perosn operating in Ontario as an engineer in 
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charge of a stationary boiler of more than 25 


. horsepower and of which the safety valve is 


set to blow off at a pressure exceeding ten 
pounds; or of a portable boiler, the safety 
valve of which blows off at a pressure exceed- 
ing twenty pounds, must hold a certificate of 
competency issued upon examination by the 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers. 


Four grades of certificates for stationary en- 


gineers are issued. The holder of a fourth- 
class certificate may take charge and operate 
a steam plant of 50 horsepower or less; third 
class, 200 horsepower or less; second class, 600 
horsepower or less; and first class a plant of 
any capacity. During the year, 1,373 certifi- 
cates were issued upon examination and of 
this number twenty-four more than last year 
were for second-class certificates. “To qualify 
for a higher grade certificate requires study 
and increasing efficiency in the management 
of steam plants”, the report notes, and this 
expert knowledge is being recognized by em- 
ployers in higher remuneration. Altogether 
1,851 candidates sat for examination, 667 at 
the office of the Board in Toronto and 1,184 
at outside examining centres arranged for the 
convenience of the candidates. In addition to 
1,373 certificates by examination, there were 
issued 23 provisional, 30 duplicate, 114 plant 
owners’ certificates, and 15,085 by renewal, 
making a total of 16,625 issued during the 
year. The revenue of the board amountd to 
$23,474.02 as compared with $23,126.61 in 1927. 

Inspection of Caisson Work.—The inspector 
of caisson work, administering the regulations 
respecting the protection of persons working 
in compressed air, reported a decided decrease 
in the cases of sickness due to employment in 
compressed air during the past year. It is 
stated that before these regulations became 
effective very little provision was made for 
the care of workmen stricken with caisson 
disease and numerous cases became claims on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, involv- 
ing considerable expenditure. During the six 
months before the enforcement of the regula- 
tions eighty-eight cases of sickness and three 
deaths from caisson disease were reported with 
$16,521 paid out in compensation. During 
the corresponding six months of the next year 
when the regulations were in force twelve 
cases of sickness were reported, no deaths, and 
only $998 paid out in compensation. The re- 
port outlines the measures to be taken when 
workmen are strickekn with caisson disease. 

Industrial Disputes—During 1928 the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts totalled 52, as com- 
pared with 25 in the previous year. The 
number of persons involved in the 52 strikes 
and lockouts was 5,622, or 27-6 per cent more 
than in 1927, while the aggregate duration in 
working days was 5:6 per cent greater than in 
1927, being 59,889 days. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1928 


eine eighth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Ontario reviews its ac- 
tivities during the year 1928. The Board con- 
siders ‘that “it has succeeded in building a 
wall of protection about the working women 
of the province,” attributing this success to its 
defence of standards which had been set by 
the industries and the public opinion of the 
community. It has found the conviction 
“already ingrained in the social conscience 
that a business should support its working 
force.” To show the strength of this public 
sentiment it is stated that “a report that a 
firm paid starvation wages was enough to 
drive off customers.” In the course of its in- 
vestigations, however, the Board found many 
aberrations from prevailing standards. These 
are of three kinds and are described as fol- 
lows: “First, there is the ‘shyster’ employer. 
He wants to sell his products to the workers 
in other plants, while these other plants can 
sell little or none to his workers. He wants 
other industries to support his, as other mem- 
bers of the families to which his workers 
belong carry the burden of their homes. He 
is a parasite in the industrial organism, and 
should be compelled to play fair with his 
neighbours and competitors. Second, there is 
the inefficient employer. He is generally with- 
out much capital or business experience. His 
venture is often short-lived and ends in dis- 
aster. His most desperate efforts are directed 
towards lowering wage-cost, without assessing 
the relation between wages and production. 
There is a constant succession of these em- 
ployers, for as one goes down another leaps 
into his place. One happy effect of minimum 
wage administration often is to improve this 
man’s management of his business, so that he 
has 2 better chance to succeed. Third, there 
are the wages which are inadvertently low. 
Especially in the large establishments, indi- 
viduals and groups of workers are overlooked. 
Some foreman or accountant is negligent or 
_ the piece-rates for some operation are set un- 
duly low, or some other blind spot occurs, and 
the wages drop below the intended level. In 
such cases the management is frequently 
grateful to have these things pointed out.” 
The Board determines the minimum wage 
levels by studying the cost of living in the 
various sections of the province. The cost of 
living budget of an average working woman in 
Toronto is first estimated as a basis for these 
calculations, the budget of the workers in 
other localities being adjusted in proportion to 
a recognized variation in the cost of hving as 


between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for To- 
ronto as reviewed to October, 1928, allows $364 
per year, or $7 per week, for board and lodg- 
ings; $127 per year for clothing; $162 for sun- 
dries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, car- 
fare, amusements, church, etc.), making a total 
of $653 for the year. The weekly budget for 
Toronto is, therefore, as follows: board and 
lodging, $7; clothing, $2.44; sundries, $3.06, 
making a total $12.50 per week. The figure 
thus arrived at is taken as the minimum wage 
required ‘to provide a female worker at To- 
ronto with the necessities of living. 

In enforcing the provisions of the Act the 
Board employs three chief methods. The first 
is to require the posting of cards, containing 
the wage orders of the Board in all factories, 
stores, laundries, hotels and theatres. It is the 
duty of the factory inspectors while on their 
inspections to report whether these cards are 
properly displayed. The second method of 
enforcement is through the investigation of 
complaints. Regular meetings attended by 
the chief factory inspector, are held to review 
these complaints. During the year 26 such 
meetings were held and 372 complaints were 
dealt with and satisfactorily settled. The 
third method is based on an analysis of wage 
returns from firms employing women. Any 
apparent lack of conformity to the orders is 
taken up with the firm concerned. There were 
318 such cases during the year out of a total 
collection of 2,985 wage sheets. All of these 
were either explained or rectified. 

Tle Board collected during the year arrears 
of wages due to a number of female workers. 
Seventy-five firms made such payments to 136 
employees. The total amount collected was 
$7,384.15, of which the largest to any one 
worker was $350, the average being $54.29. 

The Board is accustomed to issue special 
permits for lower wages to handicapped work- 
ers, or for variations or suspensions of its 
orders in certain emergencies. ‘The number 
of firms to which such permits were issued in 


°1928 was 54. It is stated that the proportion 


of such permits is so small that the standards 
of wages are not affected, and at the same 
time the system of special permits provides 
a valuable degree of flexibility, enabling a 
number of women to be steadily employed 
who otherwise would be excluded from re- 
munerative work. 


The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly wages and hours worked by female 
employees in the various industries in On- 
tario during the period covered by the report. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1928 








Industry 





Laundries; dyeworls) ete: (Toronto) :. Seen eee ee cc tee 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (other cities over 30,000).......... 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (rest of provinces).............+.-.- 
Retavestores#(Porontol|,.. Haack sc cee oe es ie os Oe ee 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000).....................--. 
Retail stores (cities from 5,000 to 30,000)..................... 
Retailkstores (rest Of province) tae een es ss Ae. ee eee 
See ae stores having more than 150 employees (Tor- 
onto). 
Meéxtile factories Ghoronto) ak seek ek ak ee ha ee eta 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000)...............-...-. 
Mextile tactoriesscities. 0,000 £0.30,000)..15.,-2 whieae oat mene. . 
Pextile factories, (vest of province) eels 4)... Leen . See: 
NeedletEadesEGl oronta) arse eae. ecient te Me ea 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)...............0-..000- 
Needle trades, (cities'5,000 toi30;000)es.3 . 2 See. 
Needlestra des (rest Of PROVINCE)... can ara enc sunk seus | ote 
Drugsychemicalsretc.| (Moronto)e:. essere. ee ee ee 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (other cities over 30,000).............. 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30 000) f mines eh Sa Tar A ef 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (rest of provinee).............:....+--- 
Boot, shoe, and leather trades (Cl ornonto))zd. eh wh Seer. 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (other cities over 30,000)...... 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000).......... 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (rest of province)............... 
Electrical tradesn (Orono) corn nae cea ties ee eee 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30,000).................05- 
Electrical trades, (cities 5,000 to 30,000)...........0...6:s5000- 
Pectiricalttrages (rest Of DLOWINCe)).. ae roads aoe entre ares 
Moodrtradés: (Dovonto)A.a eee eee, Soe ee 
Hoodtrades (other cities overi30,000).. 5.0 id dc teen ss amon. 
Rood tradesu(cities 51000 tormO, 000) bern. sa ceitne os meee canoe 
ROG tradesa(rest{Oor provanceyeece . Les his... c) ack he. Meee ee. 
‘Tobaeco trades (GLOLOntO) eee ho oe i ne ee eee. 
*Tobacco trades (other cities over 30,000).................... 
Tobacco trades (cities 5,000 to 80,000)................00.0 eee 
Fo pACCOrerages (LEstOlmpcoiwviNce)). eens bese eee ee ene: 
HRatb ber trades OLOULO) Saco heat oe tonne: ee ee 
*Rubber trades (other cities over 30,000)................0000- 
Rubber trades (citiesi) 000!t0. 30,000) ta 9. tae) eee eee 
Rubber trades: (rest Of province). 2650. teeta naennbe meee: 
Jewellery trades (i Oronto) = 5 sororities ee 
Jewellery trades (other cities over 30,000).................00. 
Jewellery trades (cities 5/000 to:30;000)" = .- wl ee 
Paper trades (Loronto) faa te. sbiteie aie. Soe AOE 
Paper tradesu(other erties over 30;000) 2:0... 00). . dain entaceen 
Paper: tradessa(e1ties:9,000)40:60,000)). .sicc kn bibles ese to eee 
Paperstrades: Fest. DLOVINCO) is ence m. oho eee noe ae ee 
HotelirestaurantsnGloronto) nso. ci. see eee eee Hee ee 
Hotel restaurants (other cities over 30,000)................... 
Custom Millinery (Toronto) 
Customs millinery (other cities over 30,000).................. 
Hair dressing and Beauty Parlours. (Toronto)................ 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries (Toronto) 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (cities 
over 30,000). 
*All other factory trades (excepting seasonal casnnerie) (cities 
5,000 to 30,000). 
*All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (rest 
of province). 















Average Minimum 
Number Female weekly Aver- wage 
of employees wages age (experi- 
firms ours enced 
Over 18|]Under 18]Over 18] Under 18!perweek| adults) 
$c. $ c. $c. 
49 1,315 130 14 09 10 56 45-2 12 00 
45 491 55 14 10 9 66 45-5 12 00 
61 491 86 12 20 8 67 50-0 11 00: 
23 479 70 | 16 88] 11 98 49-1 12 50 
23 1,164 ® 64 15 31 9 80 48-0 12 00: 
52 852 87 14 39 10 09 49-0 11 00 
23 109 iW 12 67 8 73 50-0 |8 00-10 00: 
2 3,908 415 16 17 9 46 47-0 12 50 
42 2,259 240 14 91 10 87 45-7 12 50 
ot 3,544 591 14 61 11 38 48-8 11 50 
68 4,532 1,134 13 52 TONS3 49-8 11 00 
60 2,063 884 12 54 8 84 51-1 10 00 
446 8,732 582 16 06 9 15 44-06 12 50 
70 879 46 14 37 10 41 46-6 11 50 
Oe 1,714 179 14 74 10 89 47-3 11 00 
As 240 Sil 14 62 9 41 48-8 10 00 
91 691 113 115) eal 9 79 43-9 12 50 
29 219 PA 14 60 9 81 45-2 11 50 
13 136 8 VEST 8 63 45-0 11 00 
13 134 10 13 42 8 68 45-0 10 00 
45 613 118 15 50 9 95 44-8 12 50 
10 85 12 16 92 LOD 47-0 11 50 
32 638 128 15 08 10 04 48-4 11 00 
22 449 144 12 76 9 06 50-7 10 00 
21 544 80 14 77 9 85 45-7 12 50 
7 398 52 1731 10 58 45-0 11 50 
10 885 42 13 85 ive fa 48-0 11 00 
2 11 1 15 08 11 00 48-0 10 00 
109 2,499 548 13 83 11 73 45-5 12 50 
ip 798 130 13 63 11 45 47-5 11 50 
88 506 166 13 46 10 74 48-0 11 00 
51 285 40 12 69 10 73 49-2 10 00 
4 186 8 18 48 9 19 41-1 12 50 
5 293 16 12 28 9 28 42-8 11 50 
8 Dh Sete he. 1099.4) eet 40-1 11 00 
38 148 21 1 ORC OF ee ee 53-3 10 00 
4 515 63 17 81 12 73 46-1 12 50 
1 Da he A es 1:9 LOD ipeentey,.. ta 55-0 11 50 
10 635 170 14 67 10 79 51-4 11 00 
6 325 95 14 89 12713 49-0 10 00 
22 179 23 15.15 10 25 44-7 12 50 
10 33 5 15 88 12 70 43-0 11 50 
7 128 18 13 82 9 83 47-6 11 00 
205 2,314 838 a Haye ess 10 88 46-0 12 50 
68 lp 122 13 76 9 95 46-5 11 50 
78 655 108 13 90 8 69 46-9 11 00 
78 261 35 13 87 8 22 7 Ge el os ya ee 
153 2,520 44 16 38 16 19 50-4 12 50 
80 421 24 15 24 12 58 538 12 00 
68 562 63 17 84 8 50 46-8 12 50 
48 203 9 15 20 8 44 S850". noe ee 
64 258 13 19 25 13 21 47-3 12 50 
123 1,432 202 14 66 10 79 45-6 12 50 
60 874 139 14 74 11 40 48-5 11°50 
82 1,052 211 13 89 10 86 49-5 11 00 
68 921 162 12 30 10 31 49-6 10 00 





*Figures are for 1929. 





The Monthly Journal of Social Reform, 
published at Tokyo, Japan, in its issue for 
July, 1929, comments on the recent increase 
in the number of industrial disputes that have 
been settled through mediation or arbitration. 
The total number of the disputes arising dur- 
ing 1928 and the first three months of 1929 
were terminated through the intervention of 
arbitrators appointed by, the government. It 
is noted that the number of workers’ groups 


applying for arbitration exceeded that of the 
employers so applying. During 1928 a total 
of 43 applications for arbitration were made 
by workers and 19 by employers, while 22 
applications were made by employers and 
workers jointly. The number of disputes 
settled through mediation or arbitration in- 
cludes 136 strikes and 8 lockouts in 1928, and 
39 strikes and 1 lockout in 1929. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO IN 19238 


cd eee eighth annual report of the Mothers’ 

Allowances Commission of Ontario 
describes the administration of the Act during 
the year ending October 31, 1928. It will be 
recalled that the Mothers’ Allowances Act of 
1920 provided for the establishment of a 
provincial board of five persons to consider 
the applications received from local boards on 
behalf of mothers of two or more dependent 
children. The municipality in which a bene- 
ficiary has resided for one year is required to 
contribute one-half the amount of the allow- 
ance granted in each case, the remainder being 
paid by the province. The cost of admin- 
. istration of the Act also is borne by the 
province. The amount of the allowance is 
determined by the Board within limits fixed 
by regulation under the Act. The rate in 
cities is $40, $45, $50 and $55 per month for 
mothers with 2, 3, 4 and 5 children; in towns 
and country districts the rates are lower. The 
commission may grant an additional allowance 
for larger families. The commission is now 
composed of the following members: the Hon. 
David Jamieson, M.D., M-C.P.S. (former 
speaker of the provincial legislature) chair- 
man; Miss Belle Thompson, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Minnie Singer; Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. 
Murphy, K.C.; and Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 

The number of beneficiaries is reported as 
steadily increasing from year to year in spite 
of the carefulness with which every applica- 
tion is scrutinized. A part of the increase is 
explained as being due to “what might reason- 
ably be expected in a growing population,” 
but, it is emphasized, that “the number of 
cases of desertion and of incapacitated 
husbands has been increasing to an alarming 
extent and calls for the closest and most 
critical consideration of every case”. 

Dealing with two of the chief problems 


encountered—desertion and _ incapacitation— 
the report states as follows :— 
“The desertion cases present a _ serious 


problem, and much suffering is entailed on 
account of our regulation that if a man’s 
whereabouts are known his wife is held in- 
eligible for’ assistance. The majority of 
deserters go to the United States, and even 
if they can be located, there are no public 
funds provided for securing their return to 
Ontario. If the deserted wife asks to have 
her husband returned to Ontario where he can 
be brought to court, all expenses in connection 
therewith must be borne by her, who is in 
need herself, and has no money to spare for 
this purpose. Even if these deserters are 
brought home and a court order secured 
against them for a stated weekly or monthly 


payment, our experience shows these pay- 
ments are seldom made and the man again 
disappears. A jail term does not appear to 
do any good in these cases, and it is a 
difficult question to decide whether or not a 
more liberal interpretation should be placed 
on the regulation covering these cases. 

“The number of applicants under the in- 
capacitation condition shows a very large 
increase and the Commission has given these 
cases the most careful consideration, and has 
been obliged to refuse a large percentage as 
not being totally and permanently disabled 
within the meaning of the Act. Blindness 
might be regarded in some cases as totally 
unfitting a man for any earning capacity, 
but in the case of a young man who is other- 
wise physically and mentally fit, we strongly 
advise and insist he should take training in 
some useful occupation with the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, and thus 
enable him to assist to some extent in the 
maintenance of his family. The Commission 
grants the allowance to his wife while he is 
taking this course of training.” 

As regards the attendance of children at 
school, the report indicates that this problem 
has been met by the adoption of a monthly 
system of attendance cards, which must be 
signed by the teachers. This method is said 
to have effected a wonderful improvement in 
the regularity of attendance. One of the 
features of the educational program is the 
dispatching of railway cars by the Depart- 
ment of Education to outlying districts 
“where no other educational facilities are 
available, and where children are gathered in 
from great distances and given a start, and 
then carried on by a correspondence course.” 
This method of travelling schools is com- 
mended in the report, which states that 
children of mothers drawing the allowance 
“have made wonderful progress.” 


Beneficiaries—The number of families on 
the allowance list during the year was 5,976 
and the number of children under sixteen 
in those families was 17,328, the average 
number of children per family being 2-899. 
The number of beneficiaries varies from 
month to month. On October 31, 1928, the 
last month of the financial year, there were 
5,139 beneficiaries, and the amount disbursed 
was $187,936, representing an increase of 410 
in the number of beneficiaries and $15,977 in 
disbursements over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. The average monthly 
increase in the number of beneficiaries was 
34:16. The disbursements during the financial 
year 1927-28 amounted to a total of $2,190,407, 
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being an increase of $182,850 over the previous 
year. . 

As already stated, half the disbursements 
for mothers’ allowances are borne by the 
province, the payments by the various muni- 
cipalities amounting to $986,486.50. In addi- 
tion the province bears the full amount in 
unorganized districts, and this total for the 
year was $197,180. The province also assumes 
full charge of any amounts granted to those 
lacking one year’s continuous residence in any 
municipality. 

The percentage cost of administration of 
the Act was again reduced. For the past year 
it was 3-5 per cent, as compared with 3-7 per 
cent in the previous year, and 3:93 per cent 
in 1925-26. 

Tribute is paid in the report to the 19 
investigators and to the members of the office 
staff for efficiency in the performance of duty. 

Of the 5,976 families on the pay list, 2,895 
were in cities, 2,997 were in the country, and 
84 in towns. The average number of children 
in these families was 2-72 in the cities, 2-98 


in the countries, 3°42 in judicial districts, and 
2-71 in the towns. 

In addition to the 4,340 cases where the 
dependency was caused by the father’s death, 
there were 1,644 cases where the father was 
totally incapacitated, the chief causes of such 
incapacitation being tuberculosis and insanity. 
Desertion was the cause of dependency in 351 
cases, while in 241 cases both parties were 
dead, and the children were in charge of a 
foster parent. 

Of the total number of families benefitting, 
64-5 per cent were Canadian, 26-6 per cent 
were British, and 8:9 per cent were of foreign 
birth. 

The Commission expresses its appreciation 
“of the services of the splendid men and | 
women to the number of over 500 members 
of local boards who devoted so much of their 
time to the administration of the Act.” 
Acknowledgment is also made of the willing 
co-operation from all the Churches, the 
Salvation Army, and the various social service 
organizations. 


REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR FOR 1928 


T° HE recent activities of the British Min- 

istry of Labour are described in its annual 
report for 1928, which has appeared recently. 
The year was notable for the movement to- 
wards industrial reorganization on the basis of 
co-operation between the workers and the 
employers. This movement culminated in the 
acceptance by the Trade Union Congress of 
proposals for the formation of a national in- 
dustrial council to consider industrial ques- 
tions from both sides. The full acceptance of 
these proposals by the employers’ organiza- 
tions was still under consideration at the end 
of the year (Lasour Gazettr, November, 1928, 
page 1178; October, 1928, page 1037; August, 
1928, page 846 etc.). 

The Department took an active part in the 
conciliation of labour disputes. Only 103 cases, 
however, came under the Contciliation Act of 
1896 for settlement, the year being exception- 
ally free from industrial disputes. The In- 
dustrial Court issued 52 awards on cases 
referred to them under the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919. 

The employment situation in 1928 is de- 
scribed in one section of the report. ‘There 
had been a substantial improvement during 
1927 and this was maintained during the first 
quarter of 1928, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in that period among insured workers 
being lower than at any time since 1920. From 
April, however, up to the end of November 
a dechine in employment set in, though the 


seasonal influences in the second half of the 
year were less pronounced than in 1927. The 
increased unemployment in Great Britain after 
April, apart from seasonal unemployment, was 
confined almost entirely to five industries: 
coal mining, shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
cotton, woollen and worsted, and boots and 
shoes. These five industries represent about 
one-fifth of the insured population, and at 
the end of November they represented one- 
third of the unemployment. 

The report describes the work carried on 
during the year by the Industrial Transferenice 
Board in transferring large numbers of un- 
employed workers, particularly coal miners, 
to other districts and other employment. ~ 
Apart from the ordinary use of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, special facilities for transfer 
were offered to various classes through juvenile 
unemployment centres, domestic training 
centres (for girls and young women), “handy- 
men” training centres (for young men), house- 
hold removal schemes, etc. The Miuinistry’s 
scheme for the traming of young unemployed 
men provides for two kinds of training; one 
for giving those who desire to settle in the 
Dominions preliminary training in the rudi- 
ments of farm work; the other for improving 
the employability of men seeking industrial 
work in this country. (These schemes were 
outlined in the last issue of the (Lasour 


_ Gazertn, page 705). 
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Another feature of the year was the coming 
into force of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, passed in the previous year, in July, 1928. 
The Act abolished the distinction between 
“standard” and “extended” benefit; and, since 
April 19, 1928, the only condition relating to 
the payment of contributions has been that 
30 contributions shall have been paid in re- 
spect of the applicant during the two years 
preceding the date of his application. During 
a transitional period, moreover, a greatly re- 
duced contributory condition is in force for 
persons aged 18 years and over, namely the 
payment of eight contributions in the last 
two years, or alternatively, of thirty contribu- 
tions at any time. The administration of un- 
employment insurance was also affected during 
the year by the coming into force, as from 
January 2, 1928, of Section 37 (1) of the 
Widiows’ Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pension Act, 1925. By virtue of. that sub- 
section, the title to unemployment benefit 
ceased on January 2, 1928, in the case of every 
person who had reached the age of 65 on that 
date; in the case of persons subsequently be- 
coming 65, title to benefit ceased on their 
reaching that age. a 
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There was no change during the year in the 
list of trades to which the Trade Boards Acts 
are applied, but provision was made for the 
establishment of a separate trade board for 
the keg and drum branch of the hollow-ware 
making trade. During the year there were 
37 meetings of full trade boards, and 141 
meetings of various committees of boards; 27 
boards did not meet at all. The meetings of 
the boards were chiefly occupied with ques- 
tions of minimum rates. The report contains 
a ‘brief review of the varying use which Boards 
have made of their general rate fixing powers. 
All the boards, as required by the Acts, have 
fixed general minimum time rates; all but two 
have fixed overtime rates although in a fur- 
ther four trades the overtime rates do not ap- 
ply to piece workers. All the boards, again, 
have fixed special rates for juveniles, based 
elther on age alone or on experientce alone, or 
on a combination of the two. ‘Twenty-one 
boards have made it a condition of payment at 
the juvenile or learner’s rate that the worker 
should have definite facilities for learning the 
trade; in nearly all these cases he or she must 
be the holder of a learner’s certificate issued 
by the board. 


PROFIT SHARING AND LABOUR CO-PARTNERSHIP IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Pe results of a recent inquiry made by 
the British Ministry of Labour into 
schemes of profit sharing and labour co-part- 
nership are published in the Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette, July, 1929. The movement has 
made almost continuous progress during the 
years since the war. The years of greatest 
progress in the establishment of new schemes 
were 1919 and 1920, when there was a net ad- 
dition of 94 schemes and of 33,000 partici- 
pating employees. During the succeeding 
years progress was slower, but in the last two 
years there was a net increase of twelve 
schemes and of 21,000 workpeople partici- 
patung. 

The inquiry showed that profit sharing has 
been tried in a wide variety of industries; in 
nearly every industry, however, the number 
of schemes is small in comparison with the 
total number of firms engaged in the indus- 
try; and in all industries taken together 
nearly one-half the schemes started have 
come to an end. The most conspicuous ex- 
ception is the gas industry, in which a large 
proportion of the principal company-owned 
undertakings have introduced schemes; com- 
paratively few of these schemes have been 
discontinued, and a number have been in 
operation for twenty years or longer. 

89511—4 


The number of workpeople employed by 
308 firms with schemes in operation at the 
end of 1928 was approximately 485,000, of 
whom about 222,000 were eligible to partici- 
pate in the benefits conferred by the schemes. 
In the previous year the number entitled to 
participate in the schemes then in force was 
approximately 209,000, out of a total of about 
422,000 persons employed. The large propor- 
tion of employees of the firms concerned who 
did not come within the profit-sharing ar- 
rangements is in part due to the fact that 
participation in many schemes rests upon 
certain qualifications, such as the attainment 
of a certain age, or employment with the firm 
for a mimimum number of years; but to a 
much greater extent it results from the fact 
that the figures given include a considerable 
number of schemes which admit employees 
to participation in profits only to the extent 
that they are able and willing to deposit sav- 
ings with the firm, and to purchase shares in 
the undertaking. 

In many schemes profit-sharing is only 
available to those employees who are pre- 
pared to purchase shares in the undertaking 
or to deposit savings with the firm. In the 
case of the share-purchase schemes the em- 
ployee is usually offered shares on terms more 
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favourable than those offered to the ordinary 
investor. The mere holding of shares by an 
employee is not in itself regarded, for the pur- 
pose of the Department’s statistics, as an 
example of profit-sharing, but where special 
favourable terms are accorded to the em- 
ployee-investor the scheme is included im the 
statistics as being an example of profit-shar- 
ing, although of a rather special and limited 
kind. Similarly those schemes which give to 
employees who deposit money with the firm 
a guaranteed minimum rate of interest to- 
gether with a further dividend varying with 
profits are treated as examples of profit-shar- 
ing, although not of a normal type. These 
two special types of arrangement account for 
90 of the existing schemes and for 27 of the 
defunct schemes. 

The most prevalent type of scheme is the 
simple arrangement under which a cash bonus 
is paid to the employees, the amount of the 
bonus representing a specified proportion of 
the net profits, or of the profit remaining after 
a fixed minimum rate of interest or dividend 
has been paid on capital; in some cases the 
bonus is a sum which automatically rises or 
falls with the rate of dividend on the capital. 

Cash bonus schemes (including schemes 
where the bonus is placed in a deposit or 
savings account from which an employee may 
freely withdraw) represent about 40 per cent 
of the existing and about 65 per cent of the 
discontinued schemes. 

In the gas companies’ schemes the bonus 
usually takes the form of a percentage on 
wages varying inversely with the price charged 
for gas, which itself usually regulates the rate 
of dividend payable on capital; but in a num- 
ber of the more recent gas companies’ schemes 
the bonus varies directly with the rate of 
dividend on capital, or is a fixed percentage 
of the amount paid in such dividends. 


Co-partnership Schemes—Schemes which 
encourage employees to acquire shares or 
other capital in the undertakings with which 
they are connected, and in this and in other 
ways to obtain some share in the control of 
the business, are frequently referred to under 
the description “ co-partnership.” Among the 
316 schemes in operation included in the sta- 
tistics, there are 132 which provide for some 
form of shareholding by employees; while of 
the 289 defunct schemes, 49 provided such 
arrangements. 

One form of shareholding has already been 
mentioned; that in which shares are issued 


to employees on specially advantageous terms. 
This type of arrangement has become prom- 
inent in recent years; 83 such schemes are 
known to have been introduced, of which 62 
are still in force. 


An entirely different type of shareholding 
scheme, and one in which a substantial ma- 
jority of the workers employed normally par- 
ticipate, is that in which a share of profits is 
set aside for the employees, but is wholly re- 
tained for investment in the firm’s capital, or 
is so retained for a prescribed period or until 
the employees have acquired a_ perscribed 
amount of capital. Of such schemes 52 are 
known to have been started; 36 of these are 
still in operation, and 23 of them date from 
after the war. Gas companies provide much 
the largest section of these “bonus-capitali- 
zation”? schemes, accounting for 25 out of the 
36 schemes of this type; and practically all 
of the pre-war schemes of this type are those 
in gas companies. 


Amount of Bonus—In 1928, as in 1927, the 
highest amount of bonus was paid in the 
small group of insurance, banking, etc., busi- 
nesses, the bonuses in this group averaging 
£26 per head in both years. As was the case 
in 1927, a high rate of bonus was paid by firms 
engaged in merchanting and dealing, and the 
next highest rates, by undertakings engaged 
in paper manufacture, printing, bookbinding, 
etc.; while for the few agricultural schemes 
the bonuses paid were almost negligible, as 
they were in the two previous years. The 
most noteworthy changes as between 1927 
and 1928 were in the group of firms engaged 
in the textile industry, in which bonuses aver- 
aged £4 lls. ld. in 1928, as compared with 
£2 7s. 1ld. in 1927, and in the group of firms 
engaged in merchanting and dealing, in which 
bonuses averaged £14 2s. 8d., as compared 
with £17 13s. 7d. in 1927. 


An important section of the report deals 
with the 163 co-operative societies having 
definite profit-sharing systems, these societies 
employing about 29,000 persons. The schemes 
adopted by the majority of productive socie- 
ties provide for a specified proportion of the 
profits to be set aside for the workers, but in 
a number of cases the employees receive a 
bonus on wages at a rate which varies with 
the rate of dividend declared upon the cus- 
tomers’ purchases. A large proportion of the 
schemes in the productive societies are of the 
co-partnership type. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address given by Mr. E. G. Blackadar, Superintendent, before Canadian Postmasters’ 
Association, Ottawa, June 21, 1929 


i nese Department of Labour has been 
exerting every effort to bring the 
advantages of the Canadian Government 
Annuities System to the attention of the 
Canadian people. For this purpose thousands 
of lines of space have been used in news- 
papers, magazines, etc., and full advantage has 
been taken of the chain of Canadian National 
Railway broadcasting stations which extend 
from Halifax to Vancouver. In all this 
advertising reference is made to the fact that 
complete information, literature, etc., may be 
obtained upon application to the nearest post- 
master, and as it is our experience that many 
persons find upon application at the post 
office they are unable to obtain the informa- 
tion and literature which should be on hand 
at every post office throughout Canada, I 
desire to point out that if you have not 
already done so, you should familiarize your- 
self with the various plans of annuity avail- 
able and obtain a supply of our literature, in 
order that you may be in a position to in- 
telligently deal with enquiries received. 

Apparently many of the postmasters who 
have not made themselves acquainted with 
this splendid means of making provision for 
old age are unaware that they are neglecting 
one of the best means of increasing the 
revenue which may be derived from their 
offices. In this connection I may say, however, 
that many postmasters who have familiarized 
themselves with the Canadian Government 
Annuities System have substantially increased 
their personal revenue, by the transaction of 
Annuities business. This statement is borne 
out by the fact that commissions paid to 
postmasters for the sale of Annuities during 
the last fiscal year increased more than 200 
per cent over the amount paid during the 
preceding fiscal year. Some of the post- 
masters have been particularly active in pro- 
moting the sale of Government Annuities in 
their vicinity. Mr. Kolb of Herbert, Sas- 
katchewan, the president of the Saskatchewan 
Postmasters’ Association, who is present, is 
one of these, also Mr. Charles D. Griffiths of 
Estevan, Saskatchewan, has been successful in 
securing a number of applications, and I could 
also mention many others. 

Postmasters who are on a commission basis 
are allowed commission at the rate of one per 
cent on applications secured or payments 
received for the purchase of Immediate Annu- 
ities (in this connection I may say that we 
frequently receive payments as large as 
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$75,000, which would give you a commission 
of $750 for the one transaction); postmasters 
recelve commission at the rate of 5 per cent 
on applications secured or payments received 
for the purchase of Deferred Annuities; and 
when you consider that more than four and a 
quarter million dollars was received during the 
last fiscal year for the purchase of these annu- 
ities, with every expectation of an even larger 
amount being received during the present 
year, you will realize just why it would be to 
the personal advantage of the postmaster to 
make every endeavour to have as much of 
this business as possible transacted through 


~his office. 


It is also a patriotic gesture for the post- 
master to lend assistance towards the sale of 
Canadian Government Annuities which, when 
fully taken advantage of by the Canadian 
people, will materially reduce the number of 
indigents, thus relieving the state, province 
and municipality of this burden; and in this 
connection I may say that if many of our 
older citizens-had begun a regular, systematic 
saving under the Government Annuities Sys- 
tem during their earlier years, they would not 
now find it necessary to make application for 
an old age pension. 

As the necessary machinery has been created 
enabling all postmasters employed on a com- 
mission basis to act as our representatives, I 
would strongly urge that you officers of the 
various provincial Postmasters’ Association 
draw the attention of your membership to the 
foregoing facts, and with the prestige in the 
community generally enjoyed by the post- 
masters, they should experience little difficulty 
in furthering the Government system of mak- 
ing provision for old age. There are plans of 
annuity suitable for both the young and old, 
the poor as well as persons of moderate 
wealth. 

In order to increase his sale of annuities, 
the postmaster should, by reading the descrip- 
tive booklet and consulting the printed tables 
of rates, familiarize himself with the various 
plans of annuity available as well as the rates 
charged therefor, in order that he may advise 
persons making enquiry of the plan of annuity 
which will best meet his particular require- 
ments. Copies of our advertising posters 
should be placed on display where they may 
be seen by persons transacting other business 
at the post office; copies of our descriptive 
booklet should be handed to persons who the 
postmaster feels might be interested in the 
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purchase of an annuity, and copies could be 
placed in the rented post office boxes. 


The Department of Labour will co-operate 
with the postmaster by furnishing him with 
literature, posters, tables of rates, etc., and 
when the postmaster desires to have any 
special information on behalf of a person with 
whom he is negotiating, all he need do is to 
write to the superintendent of Annuities for 
the particulars required. 


Once a postmaster has made himself 
familiar with the System, enabling him to 
soheit and secure applications, arrangements 
could be made so that all persons who write 
direct to the Department of Labour for in- 
formation regarding the purchase of an 
annuity could be referred to the postmaster 
in order that the enquiry might be followed 
up by a personal interview in an endeavour 
to secure the application. I may say here 
that one of the postmasters who had been 
actively promoting the sale of Government 
Annuities along these lines for about ten years, 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Province of Quebec Safety League 


In a recent address at Montreal, Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, secretary of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League, outlined the activities of this 
organization. Its program is divided into 
three different branches, namely, home and 
school safety, traffic, and industrial safety. 
The aid of school children is enlisted by 
weekly displays of accident hazards, and ways 
and means to avoid them. The traffic sec- 
tion has been instrumenial in bringing about 
helpful developments and amendments to 
existing civic by-laws regarding the compul- 
sory stop of all autobuses at railway crossings; 
the examination for competency of the appli- 
cant for first driving license; and the com- 
pulsory stop at all railway crossings. Last 
but not least the round-table committtee of 
the industrial section looks after the welfare 
of the workers. At fortnightly sessions the 
members discuss safety problems and spread 
the gospel of co-operation in the prevention 
of suffering from accidents. First aid commit- 
tees educate the masses to render aid where- 
ever and whenever possible, members of the 
industrial hygiene section consistently advo- 
cate the principles of clean living, and through 
the construction committee the first annual 
industrial safety conference in the province of 
Quebec was made possible. 


was retired within the last year or so, and 1s 
now devoting his full time to the sale of 
Government Annuities on a commission basis, 
and I am pleased to say that he is doing 
exceedingly well. 

I have mentioned previously that the Gov- 
ernment is carrying on an active campaign to 
increase the sale of annuities throughout Can- 
ada, and during the present fiscal year it is 
intended that a national display newspaper 
advertising campaign shall be carried on, 
which should result in a very large number 
of enquiries being received, and the present 
would be a most favourable time for those 
postmasters who have not been doing so to 
devote the small amount of time necessary to 
familiarize themselves with the various plans 
of annuity and the rates charged therefor, in 
order that they may endeavour to secure 
applications from those persons who will be 
advised in our advertisements to make appli- 
cation to the postmaster for copy of our 
descriptive booklet and information regarding 
Annuities. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Aims of Industrial Medicine 


Dr. A. R. Pennoyer, of Montreal, writing 
in the Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
April, 1929, estimates the annual loss in Mont- 
real due to industrial disease at nine million 
dollars. He states that medical service has 
justified its inclusion in the program of “big 
business” and that its potentialities for doing 
good to workers, employers, and society in 
general can scarcely be overstated. The aims 
of industrial medicine are enumerated as 
follows: 

Pre-employment examination to select a 
suitable personnel. 

To do all that is reasonably possible to 
prevent illness and maintain health, and when 
sickness comes, to make sure that proper 
treatment is provided, so that restoration may 
be as early and complete as it should be. 

To use every means to avoid the occurrence 
of accidents, and, when these arise, to see that 
they are treated skilfully. 

To make provision for the disabilities of 
old age, when this has been arrived at through 
long service, and to do what is possible for 
the dependants when death comes. 


Extent of “Uninsured”? Accidents 


A recent bulletin of the Lumberman’s 
Safety Association, Ottawa, points out that 
the extent of the loss connected with acci- 
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dents is not often recognized. In the course 
of an analysis by an insurance company it was 
found that the incidental cost of accidents, 
against which the employer cannot insure, is 
about four times the cost of compensation and 
medical aid, against which the employer is in- 
sured. Unless constantly reminded, work- 
men tend to grow careless and will violate 
safety rules, and even sometimes remove safe- 
guards that seem to be in the way. The 
strict maintenance of safety devices with the 
constant educational campaign and insistence 
on carefulness is much cheaper than acci- 
dents. 


Accident Prevention Rules for Bituminous 


Coal Mines 


Mr. George 8. Rice, chief mining engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines, in a recent 
statement, declared that disasters from mine 
explosions may be prevented by proper venti- 
lation and systematic rock dusting. Precau- 
tions that should be taken to prevent ex- 
plosions in bituminous coal mines are outlined 
as follows:— 


Thoroughly ventilate every part of the mine. 
Use enough splits of the air current, divide 
near the intake shaft if possible, and avoid 
working places being on the return air. 

In any mine, gassy, or slightly gassy, control 
the ventilation, through knowledge obtained by 
sampling and analysing the return of each split 
daily; moreover, see that the inspectors use 
safety lamps, Burrell gas indicators, or other 
permissible equivalent. 


Seal all abandoned working places with strong 
fireproof stoppings; also seal those that may 
not be worked for a long time and cannot be 
thoroughly ventilated and inspected. This 
latter recommendation of the Bureau of Mines, 
presented as a formal decision of policy, is a 
very important part of any program of mine 
safety. 

A very large proportion of the mines of the 
country keep open old working places which are 
not or cannot be properly inspected and are 
moreover practically impossible to adequately 
ventilate and rock dust. They are therefore 
places of great danger, as fine float coal dust 
collects on the roadways and ribs and gas per- 
haps accumulates in pockets in the roof. 


The advantages of rock dusting and of good 
ventilating currents in the active working places 
are likely to be lost through the condition in 
such places. 

Use electric trolleys and bare power lines or 
imperfectly insulated electric conductors in 
gassy mines or slightly gassy mines in pure 
intake air only and never in the return air. 

Employ thorough rock dusting in all bitu- 
minous and sub-bituminous mines. Rock dust 
should be distributed in every entry, air course, 
and room. In rooms that have been stopped the 
rock dusting should extend to the face and over 
the gob. In active workings rock dusting should 
extend at least to within 40 feet of the face. 

It is desirable that the miners in every work- 
ing place be supplied with a pile of rock dust so 
that they may distribute it from time to time 


as the face advances in addition to the rock 
dust that may be scattered periodically by 
rock-dusting machines or rock-dust crews. 


Report on Health of Australian Miners 


The report on an investigation into the 
health and working conditions of employees in 
the mining industry of Victoria and Tasmania 
in 1928 has been published by the Department 
of Health, Commonwealth of Australia. This 
investigation was undertaken at the request 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration which had heard a claim by 


the Australian Workers’ Union for a reduction 


of hours of men engaged in the mining in- 
dustry of Victoria and Tasmania. The survey 
went extensively into industrial diseases of 
the mining industry such as miners’ phthisis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis and tuberculo-silicosis, 
plumbism, copper poisoning, arsenical poison- 
ing, miners’ nystagmus (miners’ beat knee, 
beat hand, beat elbow). The general health 
of employees was also investigated. At each 
mine a study was made of the atmospheric 
conditions during working hours, including 
temperature, air movement, humidity and dust 
content; also of the measures adopted for 
minimizing dust production, and of hygenic 
provisions generally. As regards the incidence 
of pulmonary diseases, the report states that 
the total percentage of all examinees affected 
was 7.1 per cent. It was noted that silicosis 
is rarely caused by less than ten years’ under- 
ground work in Tasmania, and does not occur 
among examinees who have not worked 
underground. In Victoria, the minimum 
period worked underground by any silicotic 
examined was over sixteen years. Drilling, 
either by hand or machine, was found to be 
the occupation which has caused almost all 
the cases of silicosis detected, other under- 
ground occupations, such as trucking and 
shovelling, being apparently almost devoid of 
risk in this respect. 


Pulmonary tuberculosis was found to occur 
in 3-9 per cent of all employees examined. 
The incidence of simple pulmonary tuberculosis 
observed in the total is reported as being 
similar to that whch would be found in many 
industrial communities. The excess, as repre- 
sented by tuberculosis with silicosis, was 
ascribed as specifically due to the nature of 
the occupation. 

Although lead-poisoning was not observed, 
definite evidence of its absorption by workers 
was discovered among miners and surface em- 
ployees in certain districts where silver—lead 
—zine ores are handled. The incidence was 
considerably higher at the treatment works 
where lead concentrates are handled than in 
the mines. 
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The recommendations for underground 
operations included among others, the follow- 
ing safety measures :— 


The circulation of air through the stopes 
should receive’ more consideration, and be 
made more effective. Where it is not 
practicable to send an air current through the 
stope, the stope should be treated as a dead- 
end and be provided with artificial ventilation. 


Dependence should not be placed on the 
machine man’s hose for wetting the broken 
heaps of ore during shovelling. A separate 
hose should be supplied for the use of the 
shovellers. Where two or more parties are 


NOTES ON LABOUR 


Federation of Catholic 


The Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada held its 8th annual Congress at Chi- 
coutimi on July 20-24. Four federations of 
trade-unions, namely: The Federation of 
Pulp and Paper Workers; the Federation of 
Textile Workers; the Federation of Building 
Trades Workers; the Federation of Printing 
Trades and 105 labour unions, were repre- 
sented at this Congress by 102 delegates from 
different centres in the Province of Quebec. 

The report of the auditors showed receipts 
amounting to $9,305 and expenses to $8,563.75, 
leaving a balance on hand of $741.55 for the 
year 1928-29. 

The number of members, according to the 
report of the secretary, on May 31, 1929, 
stood at 25,500. 

The result of the election of officers was as 
follows:—President, Mr. Pierre Beaulé, Que- 
bec; Ist vice-president, Mr. O. Filion, Mont- 
real; 2nd vice-president, Mr. A. Guay, Three 
Rivers; general secretary, Mr. Ferd. Laroche, 
Quebec; 1st director, Mr. Gérard Tremblay, 
Montreal; 2nd director, Mr. J. E. A. Trem- 
blay, Chicoutimi. The personnel of the 
Executive Council is the same as that leaving 
office. 

A number of invited guests attended the 
opening of the Congress on Sunday afternoon, 
including the Hon. Antonin Galipeault, Min- 
ister of Labour and Public Works for the 
Province of Quebec; Mr. Simon Lapointe, 
member of Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
Mr. A. Crowe, secretary of the Minimum 
Wage Board for Women; Mr. O. Filion, 
representative of the Department of Labour, 
and Monsignor Lamarche, Bishop of Chi- 
coutiml. . 

The Hon. Mr. Galipeault stated that his 
government was prepared to make an ex- 
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working near one another one extra hose 
should be sufficient. 

The use underground of rock drills which 
depend on exhaust air to blow out borings 
should be prohibited. 

Firing, whenever practicable, should be re- 
stricted to such times as the mine will be 
shifts are 
worked, this should occur at the end of the 
second shift; when one shift is worked, at the 
end of that shift. In other cases return to 
work should not be permitted until there is 
no visible dust or fume. The hosing down 
of every working place when first entered after 
a firing should be more strictly enforced. 


UNION ACTIVITIES 
Workers of Canada 


haustive study of social insurance, including 
Old Age Pensions, unemployment insurance 
and mothers’ allowances. It is likely that a 
special commission will be appointed to in- 
vestigate these different matters. As to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Munister 
stated that if, after a trial, it was found that 
collective insurance was necessary, the Gov- 
ernment would not hesitate at granting it. 

A large number of resolutions were adopted 
at the meeting, the following being the prin- 
cipal requests: 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act on the lines already defined in 
the stipulations made by the Catholic Unions, 


the International Unions and the Railway 
Employees’ Organizations; State Collective 
Insurance, Annuities, etc.** The Executive 


Council is authorized to take all the steps 
necessary to insure the adoption of these 
amendments. 

The inauguration of a course in sociology in 
schools and universities. 

A labour code which will include, in par- 
ticular, legislation on individual and collective 
contracts of labour. 

Hstablishment of a 
Council. 

The adoption of Unemployment Insurance 
legislation. 

The adoption of the Old Age Pensions Act. 

The establishment of a scale of fair wages 
not fixed according to the wages accepted as 
current in the district, but im keeping with 
the cost of living in said districts. 


Superior FEiconomic 





*These proposals include the establishment of 
a ‘provincial Accident Fund as in Ontario and 
other provinces (LABOUR GAZETTE, Jan. 1928, 
page 40, etc.) 
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More methodical inspection of manufac- 
tures as well as all other industrial works. 

Amendment to the Provincial Arbitration 
Act concerning Firemen and Policemen 
rendering arbitration compulsory and the de- 
cision of the court equally binding on both 
parties. 

Compulsory establishment of the double 
shift system for firemen jn all large munici- 
palities. 

Enforcement. of Lord’s Day Act; abolition 
of the privileges granted the Hebrews under 
the Provincial Act. 

Investigation of conditions in the textile 
industry which the workers, according to the 
earlier reports furnished by Rev. Father A. 
Coté, find unbearable; inauguration of a cam- 
paign with a view to organizing the workers 
of both sexes in this industry. 
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Adoption of a draft constitution for a 
Federation of Study Circles. 

Ratification by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments of the International labour con- 
ventions, especially that of the 8 hour day 
(Washington, 1919). 

Greater precautions in the use 
spraying machines. 

Prohibiting Sunday work in bakeries and 


of paint 


the regulating of night work. 


Establishment of minimum wages for day 
labourers. 

Extension of the Minimum Wage Act for 
females to commercial workers. 

Besides these resolutions, the most of which 
concern legislation, the Federation adopted 


several resolutions relating to its own admin- 


istration, that is, amendments to some of the 


clauses of the constitution. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


The third annual convention of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour will be held at 
the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, commencing 
on November 4, 1929. The notice of the 
convention, issued from the general office of 
the Congress at Ottawa, directs the attention 
of all affiliated and chartered unions to 
Articles 5 and 10 of the constitution, with 
regard to the basis of representation at con- 
ventions and the introduction of resolutions. 
The Executive Board of the Congress urges 
all eligible unions to exert effort to send a 
full quota of delegates, in order that the 
convention may be completely representative 
of national labour movement both geographi- 
cally and industrially. 


In order to facilitate the intelligent discus- 
sion of resolution submitted at the conven- 
tion, the Board strongly recommends that, 
as far as possible, copies of the resolutions 
be furnished to the secretary-treasurer not 
later than the fourth of October, for circula- 
tion among the unions, to enable the mem- 
bership at large to instruct the delegates on 
the questions that will arise. It is also 
recommended that all unions notify the 
secretary-treasurer by that date the number 
of delegates expected to be in attendance at 
the convention. Accommodation can be ar- 
ranged by writing to the hotel preferred by 
the delegate or to the secretary-treasurer of 
the Winnipeg Labour Council, F. G. Pengelly, 
325 Wardlow Avenue, Winnipeg. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


The biennial convention of the Dominion . 


Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation was held 
in Toronto, June 10-13, delegates being 
present from all locals except Prince Edward 
Island and Edmonton. In his opening ad- 
dress, Mr. J. P. O’Farrell, president of the 
Federation, reviewed the ‘efforts put forth by 
the executive officers from June 3, 1927, to 
February 21, 1929, to secure a new salary 
schedule for members of the organization. As 
a result of these efforts the members are now 
receiving an increase in salary. The presi- 
dent said that there were many questions of 
importance to come fbefore the convention, 
including the proposal for a time paid 
‘ organizer at Ottawa; Civil Service councils; 
superannuation; and increased mileage pay- 
ments for clerks in grade “A”. 


The total revenue for the two years ended 
March 31, 1929, as shown by the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, amounted to $7,339.14, 
expenditures, $8,267.68, leaving a deficit of 
$928.54. 

A recommendation was made by the com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports, and concurred in 
by the convention, that efforts be made to 
secure an upward revision of salaries on the 
basis of establishing a maximum of $2,280. 
The committee agreed with the view of the 
president that it would not be to the ad- 
vantage of the Federation to affiliate with 
the Civil Service Federation. It was also 
recommended that immediate action should 
be taken by the Federation to create the 
position of a paid whole-time secretary or 
organizer, and that the appointing of a suit- 
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able man be proceeded with as speedily as 
possible. 

The convention adopted a recommendition 
of the Finance Committee that the yearly 
per capita tax be raised from $1.75 to $2.25, 
and that the per diem allowance of the con- 
vention delegates be raised from $10 to $12 
per day. The approval of the convention was 
given to a proposal that steps be taken by 
the incoming executive to secure a. refer- 
endum vote on the appointment of a full-time 
paid organizer. 

Among the resolutions adopted were those 
following :— 

That after 1980 all cars used for railway 
mail service shall be of steel construction 
and in accordance with specifications laid 
down by the Postmaster General; 

That railroad companies be held responsible 
for the unloading of all mail carried in bag- 
gage or storage cars at points where no 
transfer agents are employed; 

That mail clerks be not required to report 
for duty at cars prior to one hour previous 
to the scheduled departure of trains; 


That suitable fans be installed in working 
end of postal cars; 

That railway mail clerks be allowed actual 
expenses while assigned to duty away from 
their headquarters; 

That forty minutes shall constitute one 
hour’s duty between 6 pm. and 8 a.m., and 
thirty minutes one hour’s duty on Sundays 
and holidays; 

A forty-four hour or less work week, with 
overtime paid for in cash; _ 

Half-fare transportation for railway mail 
clerks and their families, and that identifica- 
tion cards be honoured 

That all clerks be allowed four days sick 
leave without producing a doctor’s certificate. 

The officers elected were: President, G. 
Dennehy, Winnipeg, Man.; First vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. Buckler, Halifax, NiS.; Second 
vice-president, F. A. Morin, Toronto, Ont.; 
Third vice-president, K. C. McDonald, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Clarke, Calgary, Alberta. 

Montreal was selected as the next con- 
vention city, but Ottawa was made the per- 
manent convention city after 1931. 


Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 


The tenth annual convention of the Pro- 
vineial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 
was held in St. Catharines on June 26-27, only 
five branches in the whole jurisdiction being 
without representation. According to the re- 
port of the directors, under the heading 
“organization”, there is only one organized 
fire department in Ontario not in the federa- 
tion, namely, Owen Sound. Special stress 
was laid on the necessity of a Superannuation 
Act for every permanent paid department, 
and the federation desires an Act making 
this compulsory, with rules suitable to each 
municipality’s local conditions. The question 
of the three platoon system had been brought 
before the provincial cabinet by the officers 
of the federation, and the directors were of 
the opinion that it would not be long before 
this system was established. The report of 
the auditing committee showed total receipts 
amounting to $22,357.01, with a cash balance 
of $6,162.97. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following— 

Urging the members to interview members 
of municipal councils and local representa- 
tives of the Ontario legislature with a view 
of having them endorse an Act for com- 
pulsory superannuation funds; 

Recommending that sulphuric acid contain- 
ers as supplied to fire departments be made 
smaller ; 


Recommending that a referendum vote be 
taken relative to the opening again of the 
V.D.B. Fund; 

Approving of the investing 
bonds. 

Officers elected were: President, R. Lyons, 
Toronto; Vice-presidents, J. A. McEwen, Fort 
William and Sep. Shuttleworth, Windsor; 
Secretary-treasurer, D. H. Lamb, Toronto. 

The 1930 convention will be held in 
Londen. 
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In the half year ending June 30, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
awarded benefits amounting to $3,991,646.78.. 
of which $681,432.39 was for medical aid. The 
total awards for the half year are nearly half 
a million dollars higher than for the same 
period in 1928. There were 41,515 accidents, 
including 225 fatal cases, reported to the 
Compensation Board for the half year, as. 
comparel with 35,202 for the first half of 1928 
with 276 fatalities. 

Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, states: 
that the executive committee of the associa- 
tions have planned a more intensive cam- 
paign for the balance of 1929 and have lately 
admitted the Construction Safety Association 
to membership, indicating that the construc- 
tion industries are endeavouring to lower 
their bad record of the past several years. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Questionnaire Concerning Forced Labour 


The Twelfth International Labour Confer- 
ence at its recent session, the proceedings of 
which were outlined in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, adopted the text of a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject of forced labour. The 
replies of the government will be taken as 
the basis for the drafting of a Convention to 
be brought before the conference next year. 
A report on forced labour recently published 
by the International Labour Office stated that 
the question is one which affects for the most 
part, though not exclusively, the working con- 
ditions of subject peoples who are’ under the 
administration of races alien to themselves. 
The report pointed out that it would be of 
little use to abolish slavery if conditions of 
employment analogous to slavery were still to 
be maintained in the form of forced labour. 
For this reason the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1926, after adopting an inter- 
national Slavery Convention, passed a formal 
resolution drawing attention to the import- 
ance of the work being undertaken by the 
International Labour Office with a view to 
- studying the best means of “preventing forced 
or compulsory labour from developing into 
conditions analogous to slavery.” 

The studies which have since been made, 
and the advice of the Committee of Experts 
which assisted the Office in its task, have 
made it possible to formulate a certain num- 
ber of principles which would seem eminently 
fitted for embodiment in international agree- 
ments. The final aim to be kept in view is 
the complete suppression of forced labour. 
According to the report already mentioned, 
the system is a survival of bygone times, and 
its continuance is in contradiction with all 
modern conceptions of the relationship be- 
tween man and man. If, however, there are 
districts where it may be difficult to bring 
to an end immediately all forced labour, it is 
indispensable that recourse to this form of 
labour should be very carefully regulated, in 
order to prevent any form of abuse. In any 
case, if for important reasons of public policy, 
forced labour should be resorted to, it is 
essential that the authority responsible should 
be the highest central authority of the 
territory concerned, or, when considered 
desirable, an authority of the metropolitan 
country. Another principle follows logically. 
In no case whatever should the competent 
authority impose or permit the imposition of 
forced labour for the benefit of private in- 
dividuals, companies or other entities than the 


general community. Where such forced 
labour exists, every effort should be made to 
bring it to an end as soon as possible. The 
illegal exaction of forced labour should be 
punishable as a penal offence. 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


On June 14, the formal ratification by Great 
Britain of the convention concerning the crea- 
tion of Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery, 
which was adopted last year by the 11th 
International Labour Conference (LaAsour 
GazerTE, July, 1928, page 751) was registered 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


This announcement marks the completion 
of the first stage towards the conversion of 
the Minimum Wage Convention from a 
“draft” into an instrument which has a 
definite international binding force. By 
Article 7 of the Convention it is provided 
that its provisions shall come into operation 
twelve months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization have been 
registered. The British ratification is the 
second, the first being that of Germany, which 
was registered a fortnight earlier. So far, 
therefore, as these two countries are con- 
cerned. the Convention will take effect in 
June of next year. Before that date it may 
be anticipated that other ratifications will 
have been communicated, including that of 
the French Government, which has already 
introduced legislation to authorize ratification ; 
in such cases, however, since the interval of 
twelve months between ratification and com- 
ing into force still operates, the date on which 
the Convention takes effect will be corre- 
spondingly later. 


It is interesting to note that, although the 
methods of minimum wage fixing in the three 
countries named are in some respects widely 
different, in none of these countries does the 
ratification of the Convention necessitate the 
amendment of existing law and_ practice, 
though it may entail extension of the applica- 
tion of the present machinery. This, however, 
does not in any way detract from the value 
of their ratifications, having regard not only 
to the fact that the Convention binds them to 
maintain such machinery for at least ten 
years, but also to the stimulus which must be 
given to other countries, perhaps less well 
equipped in this respect, by the example 
of three of the leading industrial countries 
of the world. 
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Wage Levels in Various Countries 


A periodical survey of changes in the general 
wage level in various countries has been com- 
menced by the International Labour Office at 
Geneva, the first article of the series having 
appeared in the International Labour Review, 
July, 1929. It is intended to publish these 
statistics twice a year, in the January and 
July numbers of the Review. 

The series given are limited to those 
statistics which are represenative of the gen- 
eral changes of wages as 'a whole or in a group 
of important industries. Certain countries 
publish statistics of wages showing the move- 
ment separately for various industries. These 
series are not included (except for agriculture 
in the United States and Canada). It is 
hoped that the publication of the series show- 
ing the general wage movement will encour- 
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age countries which compute series for sep- 


arate industries to combine the data into a 


general average. So far as possible the series 
given are national in scope, being based on 
informiation not only for different industries, 
but also for different districts. For one or two 
countries in the tables, however, no national 
figures are available, but general ‘averages for 
an important district of the country (e.g. the 
capital) are given. 

It should be emphasized that these statis- 
tics are primarily intended to show fluctua- 
tions over a period of time within each coun- 
try. Owing to differences in scope and 
methods of compilation, it is not possible to 
compare with any accuracy the statistics be- 
tween the ‘different countries. 

Further references to these tables will be 
made in a future issue. 


Co-operative Policy of Coal Company in Colorado 


Reference was made in the LaBsour GAZETTE, 
to the new policy adopted last year by the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company of Colorado. 
This policy was inaugurated by Miss Josephine 
Roche on obtaining the controlling interest in 
the company after a long period of unrest in 
the industry. Miss Roche announced that the 
company would henceforth follow a policy of 
cooperation with the employees based on the 
recognition of labour’s right to organize inde- 
pendently in an organization of its own choice 
and to deal collectively and on equal terms 
with capital. 

The company’s report for the first six 
months of 1929, as outlined in the New 
Republic, August 14, 1929, shows the imme- 
diate effects of the new policy. The report 
shows that its sales for the first six months 
of 1929 were 16 per cent greater than for the 
first half of last year, and the production per 
man per day was over a ton greater than in 
the former period—an increase of 18 per cent. 
The average daily wage paid all men employed 
in and around the mines was $7.95 during the 
first quarter of this year; the second quarter 
has not yet been computed. This rate of 
wages is considerably higher than the average 
wage for the coal industry at the present time. 
Mr. Vincent, the president of the company 
writes: “While the wage contract increased 
the earnings of the men as we desired it 
should, it has not resulted in increased produc- 
tion costs because of the cooperation and in- 
creased efficiency which have characterized the 
new relationship.” Meanwhile grievances of 
the men are at a minimum, most complaints 
being satisfactorily settled by the pit com- 


mittees and mine superintendents, without 
any appeal. This experience, concludes Mr. 
Vincent, “demonstrates that the demoralized 
coal industry will respond ‘to the same intel- 
ligent treatment to which other industries 
have responded and by which they have been ~ 
stabilized.” 


Mr. H. E. Foex, superintendent of the 
factory of the Dominion Sugar Company at 
Chatham, Ontario, sustained fatal injuries on 
July 29 while he was directing operations in 
connection with the construction of a new 
flume. He was struck by the dipper of a 
crane which crushed him against a post. The 
coroner’s jury which investigated the circum- 
stances of the fatality found that the accident 
was purely accidental, and made no recom- 
mendations. 


The by-laws of the Pilotage District of 
British Columbia were published as a suppie- 
ment to the Canada Gazette, August 10, 1929. 
This district was established by an Order in 
Council dated March 22, 1929, the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries being appointed to be 
the Pilotage authority. In addition to rules 
governing pilotage dues and rates at the 
several ports, the by-laws contain the regula- 
tions governing the licensing of pilots, their 
examinations, period of probation, physical 
tests, duties, periods of leave, etc. The pilots 
of the district are required to appoint in April 
each year from among their number, a com- 
mittee of three, which will be recognized by 
the Pilotage Authority as representing the 
pilots in all matters affecting them collectively 
and individually. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1929 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in June was 6,819, their employ- 
ees numbering 1,069,700 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


June was 1,688, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 198,849 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of July as Reported by the 
Employers 


There were further pronounced increases in 
employment at the beginning of July, ac- 
cording to statements tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 6,819 firms 
employing 1,069,700 workers, or 23,109 more 
than on June 1. This advance, which was 
rather smaller than that recorded on July 1, 
1928, brought the index number to 124.7, as 
compared with 122.2 in the preceding month, 
and with 117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 
92.2 and 88.6 at the beginning of July in 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The situation continues 
decidedly more favourable than in any other 
month of the years since 1920, as may be 
seen from Charts 1 and 2. 

Considerable improvement was registered 
in all industries except manufacturing and 
logging, which showel seasonal curtailment. 
The largest gains were reported in construc- 
tion, transportation and services, but the ad- 
vances in mining, trade and communications 
were also noteworthy. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the greatest expansion taking place in the 
Prairie Provinces and Quebec. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 558 firms employing 79,196 work- 
ers, as against 75,316 in the preceding month. 
This increase of nearly 4,000 persons brought 
employment to a slightly higher level than in 
any other monith in the last nine years, the 
index standing at 117.9, as compared with 


116.2 on July 1, 1928. Construction recorded 
the greatest improvement, but there were 
also galns in mining, transportation and trade; 
on the other hand, manufacturing wasslacker, 
chiefly in the iron and steel and fish-preserv- 
ing mdustries. 

Quebec. — Construction, manufacturing, 
transportation and services reported the 
largest additions to staffs in Quebec, while 
logging was seasonally dull with the end of 
river-driving. The forces of the 1,532 co- 
operating employers aggregated 296,148 per- 
sons, compared with 287,320 on June 1. This 
advance involved more workers than that 
registered on the same date last year, when 
the index was rather lower; employment at 
the beginning of July, 1929, was, in fact, at 
the highest level so far recorded. 


Ontario.—Continued expansion was noted 
in Ontario, where the 3,040 firms whose sta- 
tistics were tabulated reported 446,270 em- 
ployees, or 4,323 more than on June 1. Con- 
siderable gains were shown in construction, 
transportation, mining, services and _ trade, 
but logging and manufacturing, especially of 
iron ‘and steel products, were seasonally quiet. 
Rather larger increases were indicated on 
July 1, 1928, when the index was nearly ten 
points lower. 

Prairie Provinces—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, services, trade 
and communications. Data were compiled 
from 970 employers with an aggregate staff 
of 156,113 workers, as against 150,749 in their 
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last report. This increase of 5,364 workers 
was smaller than that registered on the same 
date last year, but the level of employment 
was higher on July 1, 1929, than in any other 
month of the record. 


British Columbia—Moderate improvement 
was reported in British Columbia, where the 
index, at 118.2, was at its maximum since 
the series was instituted in 1920. A total 
working force of 91,973 persons was employed 
by the 719 firms whose data were received, 
and who had 91,259 workers in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, particularly of lum- 
ber products, was slacker, as was logging, but 
trade, transportation and communications re- 
pended gains, while there was a particularly 
large increase in construction. 


occurred in the other groups. A combined 
working force of 144,617 persons was indi- 
cated by the 819 co-operating employers, who 
had 148,402 on June 1. The gains noted on 
July 1, 1928, were less extensive, and the in- 
dex then was considerably lower, as it was 
on the same date in every other year of the 
record. 


Quebec—Further improvement was re- 
ported in Quebec, where statements were 
tabulated from 110 firms with 12,761 employ- 
ees, compared with 12,052 in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and services registered practically 
all the gain. The index was rather lower than 
at the beginning of July, 1928, when the im- 
provement was on a somewhat larger scale. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 

































































































































































































































































Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Seven of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made reported heightened ac- 
tivity, the gains in Montreal and Toronto be- 
ing most noteworthy, while there were reduc- 
tions in Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in construc- 
tion, while, on the whole, only small changes 
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Toronto.—Construction, services and trade 
reported increased activity, while only slight 
general changes were noted in other indus- 
tries. The 879 employers furnishing data en- 
larged their staffs by 1,792 workers to 126,186: 
at the beginning of July. A smaller advance 
was reported on the same date last year, when 
employment was in less volume. 


Ottawa—sStatisties were received from 140° 
employers with 13,721 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 13,668 in the preceding 
month. Most of the gain took place in con- 
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1 Corrected figure. 


struction. The additions to payroll were much 
smaller than those indicated on July 1, 1928, 
but the index continues higher than it was 
last summer, or in any other period since the 
record was instituted. 

Hamilton—There were moderate gains in 
Hamilton, where employment continued in 


ereater volume than on the same date of last 
year, or, in fact, than in any other month 
for waiicts statistics are available; 252 workers 
were added to the forces of 213 firms fur- 
nishing information, bringing them to 40,122 
on the date under review. Construction, 
transportation, services and trade were rather 
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Nore. The ‘‘relative weight”’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TaBLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 
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ic) MAC’ ae eg 97-2 101-5 99-2 
June 2.5 areata 104:5 90°3 99-7 
Jiby Melee ete Mees 105-9 102-7 100-2 
SUP LD od nn Rea ale 106-2 105-4 100-6 
SEM ial: acheive vee oe 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Octival a... aa eee 105-7 106-3 102-9 
INO lies orefonctei etave 0 104:7 104-3 103-4 
BBY O, 0 ere Ga, ee 101-9 102°3 103-8 
1927 
VAN. tele eee vee 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Bebb Oalea..pe skeen 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Mate Mal siecle heme aioe 95-8 99-9 99-6 
ATES. 8 cst eee ees 98-0 102-6 102-5 
Maya ree a 101-9 105-3 105-3 
SUNS BMA seed he Se wales 104-5 110-9 107-0 
July el eb RS 106:3 114-0 107-7 
PA alee ON Sh Gear 106-2 116-7 107°8 
Hep ese kc kiten ter eee 107:8 119-9 109-3 
OCR She See eee 108-6 121-8 110-2 
IN Onde Pie ater an 109-4 123-9 109°5 
BD XSAN A OSG 90! COR 108-7 119-9 110-5 
1928 
APES tots WARREN A Fal a 98-6 109°3 105-1 
DOs) ove insdd BRATS AO Folly, Mg 100-3 110-9 105-4 
BYES eh apoedl Oarab greet eal asin eg 101-0 106°3 106-4 
ADTIVA Moe een: 2 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Eh Y chia! os ps MRR a aa 105-9 112-8 110-2 
Jane backs Ue. 109-7 117-0 112-7 
ULV Pee ees. 110-4 131-6 112-8 
US OO ese eae ae es 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sener ie seat ty area 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OTE ie phi BI 8 mies Sed Pf 114-3 131-0 117-0 
IN Givjohas boat aise eves anaes 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Dee emile Sak, Seu aes 113-0 122-1 120°5 
1929 
Janta olay ieee nelees 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Bebe teak ee ee 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Martane. ninenie.:: 107-5 112-8 116-6 
Apr Sl ebak tlk ettce aa 108-2 116-2 118-6 
MaYccal ee be eee 114-2 117-1 120-7 
VUNG ee eee Oye ae 119-3 122-0 122-1 
BTW apy {Legume i Pip lets bE TE 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at July 1, 1929.... 13-5 1-2 11-8 


iCorrected figure. 


brisker, while manufacturing showed practic- 
ally no change, losses in electrical appliance 
plants being offset by increases in the food 
and other industries. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Further curtailment in employment, mainly 
in automobile plants, caused a loss of 1,453 
persons in the staffs of the 124 reporting em- 
ployers, who had 19,175 in their employ on 
the date under review. The index was higher 
than on July 1, 1928, although large increases 
were then reported; the situation was, in fact, 
better than at the beginning of any other 
July since the record for this city was com- 
menced in 1925. 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
salicha Nile lt cree sca ab a ew ne ike ee 95-0 84-3 
117-4 O62 sal un eeyseren 89-8 85-8 
108-9 SB sal sens See eee ke 87-6 85-8 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
92-7 91:5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97°5 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
105-8 104-0 107-3 1uU1-0 107-2 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
103-6 103-6 95-8 106-1 101-6 
99°9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96°4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96:8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174°8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102°8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107:7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
1-3 2-8 1:8 3+2 Is! 


Winnipeg.—Manufacturing and _ transporta- 
tion registered advances that brought employ- 
ment to its maximum for July 1 in the years 
for which data have been compiled. An ag- 
gregate working force of 33,986 employees 
was reported by the 3380 co-operating firms; 
this was 756 more than on June 1. The im- 
provement shown on the same date a year 
ago involved rather more persons, but em- 
ployment then was not so active. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 270 establishments employ- 
ing 30,167 workers, as against 29,573 in the 
preceding month. The greatest gains were 
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Nore’ The ‘‘relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasiz III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All in- Manu- 





dustries | facturing Logging 
1921 
July eels ives. Saescis Ad eae 88-6 87-6 63-9 
1922 
Aid 6? 1 SI, Ridin dar MEM Bea lee 92-2 91-1 56-7 
1923 
Ovarian A Soe, seers, cia eters 100-7 101-3 81-4 
1924 
A jv ligt oat bp Btn ales eae BS 9 8 07-1 94-9 78-4 
1925 
July sed <.), Aeeden ae ares 98-0 96-4 §9-0 
1926 
Jan. 1 SBE rie eis! abs oi rang 90-7 90-0 129-2 
Feb. Dee i teelersicg Re era 91-8 93-0 145-5 
Mar 1 oo vale Sa Doce 92-6 94-9 139-0 
Pago. MPa ky Shelia, Rieder Aik 92-5 96-6 79-2 
Mayon l aie ee Se ate. ae 95-4 98-8 72-7 
June Ted. HR Ok As ae 102-2 101-6 96-4 
July i ee Re, SS Sa ie 105-0 103-1 80-0 
Aug. be 8 eg CA AI 105-5 103-6 63-2 
Senter. Litre a ihe 106-2 104-8 66-8 
Oct. US Sor Fic aL Sat 106-5 104-6 82-9 
ING Vag i es PANT ee coe 104-0 102-7 99-6 
Decwer Littene nee dais tae 102-3 101-5 139-2 
1927 
Jan. S45 arch tage, Pili, gt 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Feb. De RAS Ae Aerts Ree 96-6 98-2 149-1 
Mar. IN A Ree ice eee PU (sre 97-5 99-8 137-5 
ATI Et ee eee Cod cats 97-4 101-5 85-7 
Maye mtr ilider: ae iaee «antics ac 101-8 103-9 82-8 
June 1 Pe Epa tn eee, ARR he 107-2 106-9 86-8 
July POS eens , ope ee 109-7 106-8 69-9 
Aug. aR Reeser Pa Ons 8 See ee 110-5 107-0 68-6 
Penta LANs cect: saya mics oie 111-0 106°8 78:7 
Oct. DL EARN A lacy Batata 5 110-3 106-4 96-8 
INGVPREIEOR Sesto t tclte sets cys 108-8 104-9 136°3 
1 DS Oar TWN Sales eaehes BRE IB ok 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
VARS wales tereae ss Aeisicraraee 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Feb. I is A 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Mar. Ths Se le ee Bae ele 102-6 104-7 159-6 
FENG gh ox ga be, Bites ARS = pre, CRE 102-3 106-6 88-3 
Mia vigil ea rar core doe bits ele 106-8 109-0 78-5 
June Ae eee rea Sl aeabore ty sicts 113-8 112-6 85-9 
ARTE A realest Ws Ne Sh sel oo ain Pa 117-7 113-1 69-5 
Aug. Dept St Aad te mercer. 119-3 115-2 68-6 
DODteT ee tacit ce accom: 119-1 115-9 75:0 
Oct. 1 UA ee Bah et ie Ta 118-8 115-7 98-5 
NG Ven mbae don ieres ose torent. 118-9 115-1 139-3 
BE) OC eared ePylavcks aeats sve eae rene 116-7 113-4 178-1 
1929 
DATE MEN! lcbroerccharvesucude > steers 109-1 107-8 171-0 
Feb. Ds Maps Sire earn PAM 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Mar. 1s AE Re i Mil He 111-4 115-7 167-8 
7M oe U cel Us, Meee em na Peet 110-4 116-5 83-1 
May Ie EARS Si ES GEIR Cae onc 116-2 119-8 75°8 
June 1 ye ue ia aa, ain 122-21 121-2 92-7 
July yi aa ARE BSR: 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
aie WO DOe Miia. ae Biel, 100-9 53-6 1-9 


1Corrected figure. 


Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
96-5 92-3 92-0 77-7 Q0-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 95-6 87-2 90-0 

106:3 88-8 103-6 103-5 06-2 91-6 
104°5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
100-9 95-6 95°9 63-4 90-1 101:3 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114°5 100-9 96-7 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109°9 
104-0 * 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104:8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106°5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105:3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114+1 113-4 137-4 120°8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117:3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
4-9 2-8 12-4 14-3 2-2 7-9 

textile and iron and steel plants. The 4,151 


in construction, communications and _ trade. 
A smaller increase was recorded by the firms 
making returns for July 1, 1928, when the 
index stood at 107.6, as compared with 112.8 
on the date under review. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Canneries and other food, lumber, pulp and 
paper, building material, electric current, 
mineral product, boot and shoe and electrical 
apparatus factories registered heightened ac- 
tivity, but seasonal curtailment was shown in 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 





co-operating manufacturers employed 573,911 
operatives, as against 577,285 in the preceding 
month. Increases were indicated in this divi- 
sion on July 1, 1928, but the index then was 
several points lower. 


Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were again recorded in this group, 674 
persons being taken on by the 243 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 20,160 in 
their employ. Much of the improvement 
took place in fish-canneries in British Colum- 
bia, but gains were also noted in the dairy, 
meat-packing and other divisions of the in- 
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Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

1 Relative] July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
Industries Weight 1929 1929 1928 1927 1326 1925 1924 
Manufacturing. 25.248 three ctke res oe 53-6 120-3 121-2 113-1 106-8 193-1 96-4 94-9 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 122-3 119-5 121-6 121-4 110-5 108-5 104-3 
Hur andiproducts oi. a.0ss demic to sexe cis 0-2 104-0 102-5 93-0 101-8 103-8 96-1 95-3 
Leather and products............... 1:5 92-8 91-0 97-6 100°8 97-3 89-0 95-3 
Lumber and products............... 5-8 122-7 120-7 117-7 115-8 117-5 115-6 111-4 
Rough and dressed tumber........ 3°7 122-6 119-6 113-5 120-5 125-9 126-5 AR OP 
UT RIGULO eau cee oho eee tal obechocron 0-9 123-4 123-7 117-0 106-1 100-5 93-6 84-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 122-3 121-6 111-9 108-0 103-9 ' 95-7 110-1 
Musical instruments..............66: 0:3 99-9 96-5 97-6 97-2 96°5 78°3 77-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:0 112-3 104-8 101:3 100-4 97-5 98-5 92-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 113-0 111-8 110-0 107-8 101-5 94-2 92-2 
Pulpiand| pxper:,. be seat eke ce pel 110-5 108-7 117-2 111:5 103-8 92-5 89-5 
(Paper PLOMUCTS.- hic seceoe ese neloe 0-8 113-3 111-4 113-9 104-3 99-1 93-3 91-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 116-1 116-0 110-0 104-5 93-2 96-9 96-2 
Rubber Products 4 ..c sn ee oe esters, os 1-7 143-4 143-6 127-1 114-9 97-3 99-4 81-2 
MEOXGIG: PLOGUCES . .4ssie sc etete oe choke ee 7:6 105-8 108-8 101-2 103-6 99-2 94-4 87:3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-7 104-1 107-0 107-0 109°3 98-5 93-9 79-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:7 113-3 114-0 193-3 99-1 101-1 89-0 85-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2:3 103-5 107-2 99-7 99-1 99-2 97-7 7:7 
Other textile products............. 0-9 104-6 109-4 106-7 107-5 99-1 97°3 89-8 
Plant products (n.e.8.).........e.06.. 1:5 125-6 125-2 118-0 106-0 99-8 102-4 100-3 

MEO DACCO.S a tasettd once nebteeick Dictene te 0-8 111-8 TSB hes SRDS os Seal ate shah beieke bo bes, syecll Peeieea et so well RRND otebensl 

Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 147-0 LAGS ir |. |. ARE wath « Succ e vee 5 c/n es <> « one oma 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 183-8 186-5 126-2 110-1 101-1 89-0 108-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-7 118-7 117-6 113-6 103-6 99-9 95-0 99-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1:3 137-8 131-3 116°5 112-2 108-7 95-2 96-1 
Electric CUITONG...vclhe peony aeas ote 1-5 137-0 132°3 120-8 111:5 104-7 107-3 102-5 
Blectrical apparatus.............00 0. 1-3 142-7 139-0 118-4 106-5 96-5 88-5 87-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 5-3 126-8 133-2 118-3 103-0 103-5 90-3 94-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 136-3 143-9 123-5 107-1 101-3 85-9 91-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-3 132-1 133-3 121-8 109-8 100-9 94-2 99-5 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 127-8 124-9 100-9 106-8 109-9 72-2 67-3 
Land vehicles Ely Glatt « oan tel ae Ge waters one 6-7 419-9 131-5 116-5 98-7 104°-6 92-8 103-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1:9 | 145-3 182-9 160-3 96-3 104-5 87-3 83-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0:5 142-7 135-2 124:1 107-4 100-0 111-9 127-7 
Heating SDPNANCES, .- nts Web - te 0 0-5 133-6 137-9 115-4 102-7 100-9 95-0 86-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-0 178-4 178-2 113-5 113-9 103-7 80-0 85-3 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts J uae Wpsiw (a, 68 x lege (eur RN OES hea’ ana 0:6 127-6 137-2 117:6 102-1 100-4 87-4 (ple! 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 117-0 117-4 112-5 104-4 101-5 91-5 86-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 134-8 136-5 122-0 114-4 99-3 81-9 86-3 
Mineral PLOMUCUS shh. eee ea 1:3 141-7 136-7 125-8 107-7 103-0 105-8 102-0 
Miscellaneous Re aisverel Sia :ocs, atetelaistors bvetene aun 8-4 113-4 113-2 109-5 103-4 97-6 93-2 94-3 
MOOG AE nodes eo tntic lt: in soem cn ster Sy 1-9 80-1 93-7 69°5 69-0 80-0 69-0 78-4 
Mininge cy ce nek), 6 wee Lee ee 4-9 119-5 115-8 113-1 106-6 99-8 101°7 104-5 
Coal... Ba \deks ee) sentavelaie iia mreteietee ehh wereheae iene 2-5 102-9 99-3 98-7 102-1 96-9 95-1 104-5 
RIGUAING OTERO ht... 2. scence sa bons + 1:5 140-3 138-4 125-9 112-2 102-1 106-2 103-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 

coal).... sca, slateerelevolate a Sia Bih oft erates ote 0-9 148-2 140-9 137-4 115-6 ' 107-0 107-3 93-4 
Commnuinicationgs |... 5.. 0. taccbece cs 2:8 123-8 120-9 108-7 106-0 101-5 96-7 96-0 
Nelegraplis #.t8) 2.0%, Seas ok Ome 0:6 130-5 126-8 116-1 110:8 105-6 98-5 92-9 
Telephones axdiaiaie ipiaitie ate wie ciate inks bi chons ane De 122-0 119-3 106-8 104-8 100-5 96°3 96-8 
AP ERMMOPLGHON ®t e..5 F « bs pees of 6 sone on 12-4 117-5 113 -9* 109-2 107-0 102-9 98-1 101-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2:4 128-7 125-1 114°5 105-4 104-0 98-1 101-1 
Steam railways....... BR be 05> ome sie 8-3 113-1 109-9* 110-0 105-3 100-2 97:9 102-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ ery 126-0 120-3 98-0 117-7 116-5 99-5 96-6 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 14-3 164-5 144-6 154-3 144-2 133-0 115-0 168-0 
uilding Kesslaly: Sio/ ahalaisie'eleigreieiaceis cio slawiste So 148-8 134-7 120-5 120-8 115-0 84-7 81-7 
DISOWAV i wee Lek 3-1 Didies 144-3 222-3 221-1 156-0 186-8 114-6 
Railway piotalsisisinie aie slereethe etek ameyc aie 5-9 160-4 154-2 159-8 137-7 138-5 117-5 125-9 
ISCRDICER ners i A TCIG CEO Gn 2-2 45-4 131-1 130-8 113-1 105-3 102-7 102-3 
Hotels and TEStAULANIS. oo chistes 1:3 154-8 131-9 133-5 116-1 109:1 110-9 111-0 
Professional . Steteler aia cyei'ei ate: ewer ein sitrersiaiee # 0:2 126-6 122-5 119-2 107-4 96:8 97-5 96-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 135-1 132-5 120-5 110-3 102-0 92-8 91-4 
ORION lie Aigner BO ey mean 7+9 127-7 126-0 115-3 106-0 97°36 93-1 91-4 
LOCA riers ttm eee mca ey ra ene 5A 132-8 130-8 117-0 107-5 95-9 92-6 88:3 
Wholesale itareieleipnie oblate tere wet otters ate ere 2-3 116-8 115-4 110-8 192-8 101-2 93-9 97-4 
Allgindestries) Sema Bee Coed 100-0 124-7 122.2% 117-7 109-7 105-0 98-0 97-1 





'The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms’ making returns on the date under review. 


*Corrected figure. 


dustry. The index on July 1, 1929, was 
slightly higher than on the same date in any 
other year of the record. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 177 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, employing 16,455 workers, as compared 
with 16,168 in the preceding month. The 


bulk of the advance took place in Quebec. 
The situation was not so favourable as on 
the same date in 1928, although losses were 
then indicated. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mulls showed heightened activity, 
while there were reductions in vehicle fac- 
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tories. The gains were much smaller than 
those noted on July 1, 1928, when the index 
was, however, rather lower. A combined 
working force of 62,297 employees was re- 
ported by the 706 co-operating firms; this 
was 891 more than at the beginning of June. 
All provinces, except British Columbia, 
shared in the upward movement. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations In canneries, together with in- 
creases 1n personnel in chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories, caused an advance which 
considerably exceeded that registered on July 
1 a year ago. Returns were received from 
345 manufacturers of vegetable foods, having 
32,034 operatives, aS against 30,085 in their 
last report. There was improvement in all 
provinces, Ontario showing most noteworthy 
gains. The index was some ten points higher 
than it was early last summer. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 
tinued expansion in the pulp and paper group, 
particularly in pulp and paper mills, but also 
in printing and publishing establishments. 
The 535 co-operating employers reported 
67,841. workers, compared with 67,065 on 
June 1. Smaller additions to staffs were in- 
dicated on July 1, 1928, when the index of 
employment was slightly lower. The trend 
was generally favourable, but especially so in 
Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Minor declines were 
registered in rubber factories, chiefly in On- 
tario, while the tendency in Quebec was up- 
ward. The index continued higher than in 
the summer of any other year of the record. 
Statistics were tabulated from 37 firms with 
18,171 employees on the date under review, as 
compared with 18,198 in the preceding month. 


Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
operations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, 
was reported by the 560 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 80,776 workers, 
or 2,022 less than at the beginning of June. 
The largest losses were in cotton, silk, gar- 
ment, woollen, headwear and knitting mills. 
Rather smaller declines were indicated on 
the corresponding date in 1928, but the level 
of employment then was lower than on the 
date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—KEm- 
ployment in this division improved slightly, 
according to statistics from 143 establish- 
ments, whose staffs rose from 16,010 persons 
on June 1 to 16,186 at the beginning of July. 
There were minor increases in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. An upward move- 
ment had also been shown on the same date 
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last year, when the index was nearly eight 
points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
advances on a decidedly larger scale than in 
July, 1928, were noted in building material 
plants, the 144 co-operating establishments 
enlarging their forces by 727 persons to 13,799 
on the date under review. The bulk of the 
gain was in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. Conditions continued much bet- 
ter than in other summers of the record, 


Electric  Current—Further improvement 
involving practically the same number of 
workers as that noted on July 1, of last year, 
was registered in electric current plants, 
mainly in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
A combined working force of 16,487 persons 
was recorded by the 91 producers whose re- 
turns were received, and who employed 15,952 
in the preceding month. Activity was greater 
than in any other period since the series was 
instituted in 1920. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was an in- 
crease of 381 in the staff of the 47 manufac- 
turers furnishing data, who had 14,419 em- 
ployees on July 1. Ontario reported prac- 
tically ail this gain, which exceeded that 
shown at the beginning of July, 1928. The 
number engaged in the production of elec- 
trical apparatus, as indicated in these returns, 
was at its maximum for the record. 


Iron and Steel—The trend of employment 
in iron and steel factories was seasonally 
downward in all provinces, the losses being 
larger than on July 1 a year ago. The great- 
est falling-off was in automobile factories, al- 
though the railway rolling stock, rolling mill, 
machinery and foundry, and machine shop 
divisions also showed contractions, while im- 
provement was indicated in agricultural im- 


plements, shipbuilding and a few _ other 
groups. Returns were compiled from 656 
employers whose forces aggregated 162,998 


workers, aS against 171,118 in the preceding 
month. The situation was better than on 
the same date in any other year since 1920. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Reductions 
were registered in non-ferrous metal products, 
all divisions of which, except smelters and re- 
fineries, were rather slacker. The 108 co- 
operating manufacturers employed 20,501 
operatives, or 183 less than in the preceding 
month. An advance was reported on the 
same date last year, when the index, as at the 
begining of July in other years of the record, 
was lower. 


Mineral Products—Further gains were 
shown In this division, mainly in Ontario and 
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the Prairie Provinces, resulting in a more 
favourable situation than in any other period 
since 1920. Statistics were received from 80 
employers whose staffs rose from 13,156 on 
June 1 to 13,572 on July 1. 


Logging 

The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, caused a seasonal falling-off in em- 
ployment, while curtailment was also shown 
in British Columbia; 2,993 persons were re- 
leased from the staffs of the 200 reporting 
firms, who employed 20,170 at the beginning 
of July. The decline involved a rather larger 
number of workers than that noted on the 
corresponding date a year ago, when the in- 
dex was lower. 

Mining 

Coal—There was an increase in employ- 
ment in coal mines, 77 of which employed 
96,373 men, as compared with 25,454 in their 
last report. Practically all the gain was in 
the Maritime Provinces. Curtailment had 
been noted at the beginning of July last year, 
and the situation then was not so favourable. 


Metallic Ores—Continued advances were 
reported in metallic ore mines, mainly in On- 
tario. Statements were tabulated from 68 
operators employing 16,151 workers, or 305 
more than on June 1. The index, at 140.3, 
was at the highest point yet reached in this 
record. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Additions to payrolls on a greater scale than 
on July 1, 1928, were made in non-metallic 
mineral mines, 69 of which reported 9,482 em- 
ployees, or 484 more than in their last report. 
Firms in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
absorbed most of the extna workers. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than in any 
other month of the record. 


Communications 


Further increases were registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, 638 persons being 
added to the forces of the 169 companies and 
branches making returns. They had 29,686 
on their staffs, a larger number than has ever 
before been indicated in this record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-—YEmploy- 
ment in the local transportation group again 
advanced, 131 firms reporting 25,181 workers 
in their employ, as against 24,423 in the pre- 
ceding month. Quebec and the Prairie Prov- 
inces registered the gain. Smaller advances 
had been noted on July 1, 1928, when the in- 
dcx was some fourteen points lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
106 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group, showed 
that they employed 88,929 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 2,540 more than in the 
preceding month. The advance was not so 
pronounced as that reported on July 1 of 
last year, when employment was below its 
level at the time of writing. All provinces 
shared in the upward movement, which, how- 
ever, was most noteworthy in Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion on the date under review; 69 companies 
enlarged their staffs by 838 employees, bring- 
ing them to 18,107. The situation was better 
than at the beginning of July, 1928, when cur- 
tailment had been indicated. Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces reported practically 
all the advance. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued, important advances 
in employment were noted in building con- 
siruction, the gains exceeding those of the 
same date in any other year of the record, 
while the index, at 148.8, was at its peak for 
the beginning of July in the years since 1920. 
The 625 co-operating contractors employed 
56,851 workers, as compared with 51,093 in 
the preceding month. All provinces except 
Butish Columbia reported expansion, but 
Quebec recorded the largest gains. 


Highways—The number of men engaged 
on road construction and maintenance was 
greatly augmented on the date under review, 
when the 212 firms furnishing data had 33,454 
employees, or 11,098 more than at the begin- | 
ning of June. Marked advances were shown 
generally, those in Quebec being largest. 


Railway—A combined working force of 
63,161 persons was reported by the 46 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 60,606 
employees on June 1. All provinces shared 
in the increase, which was most noteworthy 
in Ontario. Larger additions to staffs were 
noted on July 1 a year ago, but the index 
then stood at 159.8, compared with 160.4 on 
the date under review. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns from 
209 employers with 23,747 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 21,479 in the preced- 
ing month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the gain, which ex- 
ceeded that reported on July 1 of any other 
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year for which data are available, while em- 
ployment was at the highest level so far 
reached. The tendency was favourable in all 
provinces, but the largest increases were in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Further pronounced improvements was 
noted in trade, in which both retail and 
-wholesale establishments afforded heightened 
employment. Statements were tabulated 
from 687 firms having 84,547 persons in their 
employ, or 1,365 more than at the beginning 
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of June. The additions to staffs in Ontario 
were most marked. The index, at 127.7, was 
higher than in the summer of any other year 
of the record. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by econo- 
mic areas, leading cities and industries are 
shown in the accompanying tables, in which 
the columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada on the date under review. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are- ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 


of the members reported were idle. The per- 
centage for the month under review was based 
on the returns received by the Department. of 
Labour from a total of 1,688 unions with a 
membership aggregate of 198,849 persons, 5,723 
of whom were without employment on the last 
day of the month. In comparing the returns 
tor June with those for May this year, when 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The steady improvement which has been 
indicated among local trade unions since the 
close of February continued throughout June, 
the unemployment percentage at the end of 
June standing at 2.9, the smallest percentage 
on record for that month in any year since 
1920, when at the close of June 2.1 per cent 
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4.0 per cent of unemployment was registered, 
activity in Quebec, particularly in the gar- 
ment trades, was largely responsible for the 
better situation obtaining during the month 
under review, while the increases in employ- 
ment reported from Nova Scotia, Ontario. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were in each case 
less than 1 per cent. In Alberta the same per- 
centage of idleness was recorded in both 
months of the comparison. In New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia, on the other hand, 
nominal reductions in employment occurred. 
When a comparison is made with the returns 
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for June last year, when 3.2 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, Quebec, as in the 
previous comparison, indicated the most note- 
worthy improvement during the month under 
review, and in British Columbia also a some- 
what higher level of employment was shown. 
On the contrary, Nova Scotia unions reported 
a reduction of around 3 per cent, followed by 
contractions of lesser magnitude among New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta unions. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
from the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island are 
tabulated separately. Of these Montreal re- 
ported the most pronounced expansion at the 
close of June when compared with the re- 
turns for the previous month, while notable 
reductions in employment were indicated from 
Regina. In addition Halifax and Edmonton 
unions registered moderate advances in em- 
ployment, and from Saint John and Winni- 
peg the improvement reported was nominal 
only. Vancouver and Toronto unions, on the 
other hand, reported very sught declines in 
activity. Comparing with the returns for 
June last year, Regina, Toronto, Edmonton, 
Halifax and Winnipeg reported contractions in 
employment during the month under review, 
ranging from 4.8 per cent in Regina to .2 
per cent in Winnipeg, while of the gains in 
employment shown by Montreal. Vancouver, 
and Saint John unions that of 4.5 per cent in 
Montreal was the greatest. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment from Janu- 
ary, 1923, to date. The curve during the first 
month of the present year projected in a 
downward direction from that of December, 
indicative of a slightly amproved situation, 
but in February it changed its course show- 
ing an opposite trend. From the close of 
February, however, the projection has been 
steadily downward, indicating a gradual mn- 
provement in conditions until at the close of 
June it rested at a level lower than that 
which has been attained at the close of June 
in any year since 1920. 

Workers in the manufacturing group of in- 
dustries were busier during June than in the 
previous month, as manifested by the reports 
tabulated from 469 unions with 56,387 mem- 
bers. Of these 1,309 or 2.3 per cent were idie 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
4.8 per cent of unemployment in May. An 
outstanding feature in the better situation 
shown during June was the improvement 
registered by garment workers, who, while in- 
dicating considerabie part-time work only, re- 
ported very little actual unemployment, com- 
pared with a fairly substantial percentage in 


May. General labourers and fur workers also 
recorded marked advances in employment, 
while small gains only were shown by paper- 
makers and cigar makers. The situation for 
iron and steel workers remained unchanged 
from that of May. Glass, leather and wood 
workers, printing tradesmen, metal polishers 
and bakers suffered curtailment of employ- 
ment from that afforded in May. The im- 
provement in the manufacturing industries re- 
ported over June last year, when 6.4 per cent 
of idleness was registered, was, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, largely due to increased ac- 
tivity for garment workers, though iron and 
steel, fur and wood workers, papermakers and 
cigar makers also contributeed in a smaller 
way to the group expansion. Reductions in 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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employment, which, however, involved but a 
small number of workers, were shown by glass 
workers, metal polishers, bakers and printing 
tradesmen. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of June 
from 47 unions of coal mines with 18,223 mem- 
bers, and of these 797 or a percentage of 4.4 
were idle at the close of the month, contrasted 
with 5.8 per cent of unemployment in May 
and 2.6 per cent in June a year ago. Both 
Nova Scotia and Alberta unions participated 
in the shght increase in available employment 
reported over May, while in British Columbia 
no change was indicated, all members being 
reported at work in both months of the com- 
parison. Nova Seotia unions reported a 
slightly lower level of employment during 
June than in the same month last year, while 
in Alberta employment conditions showed 
small improvement and _ British Columbia 
unions indicated a fully engaged situation in 
both months. 

The upward movement that employment in 
the building and construction trades has ex- 
perienced for several months continued to be 
in evidence during June, the 208 unions from 
which reports were tabulated with 30,032 mem- 
bers indicating 7.5 per cent of idleness com- 
pared with 8.2 per cent in May. Activity in- 
creases were reported during June by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, plumbers and steamfitters 
and electrical workers, but the largest gains 
were apparent among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. Carpenters and joiners did not main- 
tain the steady improvement. which has been 
manifest. for several months and showed a 
slightly less favourable situation, while the 
tendency among bridge and structural iron 
workers, granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and hod carriers 
and building labourers was toward lessened 
employment. The volume of unemployment 
in the ‘building trades as a whole during June 
exceeded that indicated in the same month 
of last year by nearly 4 per cent, carpenters 
and joiners and bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers being important factors in the increase 
in idleness reported, though declines on a 
smaller scale were manifest by bridge. and 
structural iron workers and hod carriers and 
building labourers. On the other hand, em- 
ployment, for granite and stonecutters, pain- 
ters, decorators and paperhangers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and electrical workers was on a higher level 
than in June a year ago. 

The transportation industries showed only 
shght variation during June from the May 
conditions, the tendency, however, being 
favourable. This was indicated by the ce- 
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turns tabulated for June from an aggregate 
of 721 unions, embracing a membership of 
67,822 persons, 1,047 of whom were without 
employment on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 1.5, contrasted with 2.1 per 
cent in May. Navigation workers, steam rail- 
way employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs 
all participated in this slightly upward em- 
ployment movement, during June, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
the decline was so shght as to be almost 
negligible. Practically the same situation pre- 
vailed in the transportation industries during 
the month under survey as in June of last 
year when 1.4 per cent of inactivity was 
registered. In this comparison steam railway 
employees, navigation workers, teamsters and 
chauffeurs, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees all indicated minor declines in ac- 
tivity. 

From Longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month 13 reports 
were received in June, covering 7,294 mem- 
bers, and of these 850, or a percentage of 11.7 
were idle at the close of the month, contrasted 
with percentages of 15.1 in May and 15.6 in 
June of last year. 

The level of activity for retail clerks re- 
mained almost unchanged during June from 
both that of the preceding month and the 
corresponding month last year, the 7 unions 
from which reports were received at the close 
of June with 1,455 members indicating an 
unemployment percentage of .5 compared 
with .6 per cent in May and with .4 per cent 
at the end of June, 1928. 


From unions of civic employees 63 reports 
were received during June, including a mem- 
bership of 6,637 persons, 36 or .5 per cent 
of whom were idle at the end of the month, 
compared with .7 per cent of unemployment 
in May and with a fully engaged situation 
in June a year ago. 

Somewhat better conditions were reported 
by unions in the miscellaneous group of trades 
during June than in the previous month, as 
shown by the returns tabulated from a total 
of 114 unions with 5,531 members. Of these 
194 were without work on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 3.5, compared with 
4.6 per cent of unemployed members in May. 
Hotel and restaurant employees showed sub- 
stantial improvement over May, and gains in 
employment on a smaller scale were recorded 
by stationary engineens amd firdmen, and 
barbers. On the other hand, employment for 
theatre and stage employees showed a con- 
siderable falling off. In making a comparison 
with the returns for June of last year in the 
miscellaneous group of trades when 3.8 per 
cent of idleness was registered, hotel and 
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restaurant employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen registered increases in the em- 
ployment volume which were partially offset 
by the contractions reported among theatre 
and stage employees. Barbers indicated an 
unchanged situation from June of last year. 
Reports were received from 38 unions of 
fishermen during June with 784 members, 2.6 
per cent of whom were idle at the end of the 
month in contrast with 3.7 per cent in May 
and with no unemployment in June a year ago. 
Adequate work was provided during June 
for the 881 lumber workers reported by 2 


unions. In May also no inactivity was 
registered while in June of last year the per- 
centage of idleness stood at 16.6. 


Table 1 shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed each year from 1919 to 1928 in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for June of each year from 
1919 to 1926 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1927, to date. Table IL sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


Employment Office Reports for June, 1929 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during the month of June, 1929, 
recorded a decline of 7 per cent when a com- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions of work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
HUNDRED 
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parison was made with the work carried on 
during the previous: month, but a gain of 
nearly 5 per cent over that of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. All industrial divi- 
sions, except farming, showed declines from 
May while gains over June, 1928, were shown 
in manufacturing, logging, services, transporta- 
tion and trade. In construction and mainten- 
ance, farming and mining, fewer placements 
were made. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1927, as repre- 






































that the curve both of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications varied but 
little throughout the month, each showing a 
slight decline during the first half, followed by 
a slight upward trend during the latter half 
of the period under review. In neither in- 
stance, however, did the curve attain the level 
reached at the close of June, 1928, there being 
a decline of about three points in each case. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
_tions was 82-3 during the first half and 83-4 
during the second half of June, 1929, in con- 
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trast with the ratios of 82-9 and 86-6 during 
the corresponding periods of 1928. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 76:4 and 76-9 
as compared with 78-7 and 79-5 during the 
corresponding month of 1928. 

-The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1929, 
was 1,531, as compared with 1,646 during the 
preceding month and with 1,451 in June a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 1,849, in com- 
parison with 1,989 in May, 1929, and with 
1,714 during June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during June 
was 1,418, of which 920 were in regular 
employment and 498 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,521 during the preceding 
month. Placements in June a year ago aver- 
aged 1,355 daily, consisting of 905 placements 
in regular and 450 in casual employment. 

During the month of June the offices of the 
Employment Service referred 35,239 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 34,010 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 22,062, of which 17,624 were 
for men and 4,438 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 11,948. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 24,997 for men and 11,747 for women, 3 
otal of 36,744, while applications for work 
aumbered 44,365, of which 31,446 were from 
men and 12,919 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Kmploy- 
ment Service of Canada:— 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268, 001 87,904 305, 905 
(UGA Us Oo eres va itp BO net 366, 547 79,265 445, 812 
QO UAT. OPA b Mor. ee be 280,518 75, 238 slat, als} 
LULU SPRY Seek Son ent Oe 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
Oca et ae, ee 347, 165 115, 387 462,552 
1024+, ae. See 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOO ete... OER... ORS ee 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
JEL Sapte ok, belleeatciee AERESR 2 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
192 / fee ee. = eOeaee 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
LOZS arene te is gue 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1929 (6 months)....... 113, 887 65, 811 179, 698 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 25 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 7 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month last 


year. Placements declined nearly 29 per cent 
from May but were over 4 per cent higher 
than in June, 1928. Construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade showed increased 
placements over June of last year, and the 
manufacturing industries a nominal gain only. 
The declines in all other groups were small. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 80; logging, 47; con- 
struction and maintenance, 77; trade, 80; and 
services, 387, of which 257 were of household 
workers. During the month 117 men and 51 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June were over 10 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 8 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a 
decline of over 18 per cent in placements from 
May, and of nearly 4 per cent when compared 
with June, 1928. Construction and mainten- 
ance showed the largest reduction in place- 
ments from June of last year, but logging and 
transportation also reported minor declines. 
Services, farming and trade showed improve- 
ment, the gains in services being the most 
noteworthy. The changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 33; log- 
ging, 55; farming, 22; construction and main- 
tenance, 150; trade, 26; and services, 588, of 
which 391 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was found for 244 men and 66 
women. 


Quebec 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were nearly 28 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and 8 per cent fewer 
than during the corresponding month. last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of nearly 28 per cent when eompared with 
May and of nearly 14 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1928. The manufacturing indus- 
tries and transportation showed increased 
placements over June last year, but these 
gains were more than offset by declines in all 
other groups, the most noteworthy being in 
construction and maintenance. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 168; logging, 121; farming, 68; trans- 
portation, 177; construction and maintenance, 
557; trade, 73; and services, 671, of which 307 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,377 of men 
and 403 of women. 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

———. lace- 

onieed Reported| Unfilled ioe Referred Eleged Sheep Mae 

uring | atendo : te) P 
period | period owe vacancies} Regular | Casual 3 ber qd f ti 
a ee ee ee i 2 ah. ae re los et —____. 

Nova Scotia BIW sloveroehe eel el cjare ae eT 769 117 776 741 168 544 543 207 
EW HVE) << ee Mio rere 370 30 392 345 43 301 302 56 
NG@W, CIA G9OW avn onc de neonhon 187 67 161 182 71 83 133 96 
WANG Yikes « ate 212 15 223 214 54 160 108 55 
New Brunswick 962 92 884 877 310 567 390 460 
MUA ys hos Medinet es 110 58 61 64 39 25 103 28 
Moncton: =-G5is, AL es 368 21 354 362 106 256 36 153 
Dts GMI. «thei ett Eee ska 484 13 469 451 165 . 286 251 279 
Quechee. ta 2,040 229 3,373 2,200 1,780 71 890 2,098 
Hulse: aoe 154 26 355 193 193 0 88 312 
Meotreal. inher) Svc ah seca 1,302 149 2,041 1, 224 1a 22 547 1, 223 
Ouebecy.. se ee 218 10 425 251 177 44 121 262 
Sherbrooke, Aa). Jae. tend A 163 37 279 207 141 4 63 137 
lipase Rivers. dosyds Sac. cht once. 203 57 273 325 144 1 71 164 
Qntario.......... 17,521 25201 20,349 16,132 19,381 5,160 5,557 9,207 
Belleville........ 150 0 144 136 Th 59 69 112 
Bragtiont Gite, Wee ee 468 94 497 417 189 225 103 199 
Chathany, See nee iy. eee a 291 19 317 272 196 76 73 ae BS} 
Cobalt 25: ee 37 197 34 136 115 114 1 27 261 
Porte ying ele th sek ay 550 37 433 413 331 82 142 454 
MOD. tae care 229 75 316 237 137 61 138 109 
Tamiilton Ot). eArieneie | fi 1,343 10 1, 987 1,382 674 709 848 492 
BSANERCON EPR ER Oc: ovo aN Eee 522 118 519 506 267 239 89 149 
EtChelet Morea. tee tee ee 3865 60 534 423 252 82 211 126 
iLondonteoes. Ae 589 96 535 554 853 182 138 353 
Niagara Fallenc. 40. toa edun ean. 354 55 400 272 144 116 271 100 
Nort DAY. Pe te ee 515 18 870 870 820 50 0 322 
Oshawaein Sete? 2 BAe: ort ccdin 489 0 540 476 281 195 83 465 
Ottawa a ae. 1,074 386 803 854 524 261 248 659 
Pembroke........ 309 38 322 280 235 45 16 241 
Retepboroughsi!...gises) fae. 281 50 223 228 143 72 39 136 
PoptActheras) PON ae yoo 1,061 1 850 852 739 113 49 789 
mtr Catharines. 61 0d e ep) ho 642 56 746 619 414 205 204 191 
Di. Dhomasrna iy, - bh ©. ea. 279 28 277 268 183 85 21 127 
Sarnia see ce. 203 0 195 193 130 63 Ch 123 
Sault Ste: Marios tb? fe a 388 143 512 294 184 85 131 125 
rer LAT eA eee a TEES aie 865 4] 767 758 720 38 7 511 
Timming: >... gepereis las pve: 246 » 38 265 223 202 on 49 210 
PEOROUL Ore stn wrote ys Cac). fice = Peont ee 5,33 825 7,241 4,729 2,516 1, 888 2, 206 1, 993 
Windsor. 28 Aon vil ie | an 781 29 920 761 556 207 318 645 
Manitoba.............. 1.) ote a 3,627 172 4,669 3,735 1,703 1,968 956 2,196 
Braden sc) eee ee? te aN 310 24 279 262 173 88 14 493 
Dauphin. 294... 148 11 187 139 113 26 60 67 
Portage la Prairie 38 10 36 27 27 0 0 71 
ANT POG re ao ee Ot Fe eles! 127 4,107 3,307 1,390 1, 854 892 1,475 
Saskatchewan....................... 3,403 384 3,689 3, 085 1, 965 1,153 1,069 5467 
TiS teams Meir ES rity tugs er 80 g 84 60 56 4 20 61 
MUON bd AM ex SEMA oa Oa a 50 0 50 50 50 0 0 88 
Moose Jaw......... 806 123 819 749 500 222 238 471 
North Battleford. .<....+.04 0... 136 i 130 130 71 59 0 80 
Ppimeetalberg.cs 6 ee a Bde 344 24 312 291 136 155 19 171 
Rezin aac: . ober 1,045 190 1,389 961 617 344 678 588 
PASKALCOn Mer! tor ons, Speen AG. 484 {1 481 443 287 156 97 712 
Swat Carrentiyae i.) as! ell 186 2 156 156 73 83 0 64 
ME OV DUT eck, ss els, $4. ork. toh 18 116 110 ae 35 4 81 
NONcoawer tte. od, Area rs 141 6 152 135 40 95 13 151 
Alberta............. 3,617 137 4,276 3,717 2,868 844 772 3,072 
Galdaay: A1Rim. dads & fedtecre tae 1, 233 57 1,543 1,208 865 341 220 813 
Drumheller eter. Grrl. ¢etink 254 3 322 218 145 73 55 191 
Baraontons., JAMIL Ott SAE 1,390 46 1540 14:72 1,208 261 411 1,630 
Lethbridge......... 362 19 504 447 357 90 72 181 
Medicina Hatin. tits sc cckt, . ok 378 12 366 372 293 79 14 257 
British Columbia.............. 0177” 4,805 283 6,409 4,752 25947 1,641 1, 6°6 25999 
@ranbropks bas ood as pe ea 208 22 198 188 184 4 54 162 
abn loopane Bae" fishers tole eae. 8 es 97 6 266 85 50 21 50 102 
Clown, «455.9, tasted PEA. 54 3 105 47 27 20 AT, 102 
NangIMOs 4a: ERS le aeiine hor 126 0 57 40 25 15 86 27 
Nelsons. «: syoste. 300 32 233 228 222 6 0 75 
New Westminster 141 3 216 144 80 64 105 61 
Pentiotoas) 4.5. Se 4. 165 20 165 148 95 41 52 108 
Fince George aa). .2 ha 2. eee, 103 re 93 93 93 0 0 67 
FINCOHGVCrGL A. ...iet or el wo 69 2 89 69 66 3 29 109 
Revelstokord 0.03 scaduasecs. hase 84 2 229 50 48 2 56 13 
PERCOUVERan it. ek etre. coos 25241 155 3,520 2,468 L385 995 950 1,535 
CYLON vets iee ele sree cn conte eee 87 5 65 78 36 42 2 112 
Wietarian mits Jets). BO Cog, 1,130 26 Lah73 1,114 685 428 175 535 
All Offices ::.<. veytmilo, 3. te. Sener 36, 744 3,715 44,365 35,239 22, 062 11,948 11,793 22,616 
Men omit: Cra an Sisse ee Ce 24,997 1,378 31,446 24,509 17, 624 6, 623 8,354 18,412 
WonienGiy: Qua. ie fea 11,747 eS eH, 12,919 10, 730 4,438 5.325 3,439 4.204 
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Ontario 


There was a decrease of 9 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Ontario during June when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 13 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 10 per cent less than in 
May, but nearly 12 per cent higher than June, 
1928. Increased placements in the manufac- 
turing industries, construction and mainten- 
ance, and services were responsible for the 
gains over June of last year, although 
improvement was also recorded in farming, 
trade and finance. Logging showed the only 
decline of importance. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 2,558; 
logging, 1,236; farming, 1,143; mining, 79; 
transportation, 578; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,752; trade, 633; and services, 5,479, 
of which 2,771 were of household workers. 
During the month 8,576 men and 1,805 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during June was nearly 16 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, and over 12 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were over 13 per 
cent lower than in May and nearly 12 per 
cent below June last year. The manufactur- 
ing industries, logging, transportation and 
trade were the only groups in which more 
placements were made during the month 
under review than in June last year, and these 
gains were more than offset by declines in 
other groups, the most noteworthy being con- 
struction and maintenance and farming. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 182; logging, 276; farming, 
457; transportation, 63; construction and 
maintenance, 355; trade, 239; and _ services, 
2.072, of which 1,595 were of household 
workers. There were 1,111 men and 592 
women placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


During June orders received at empoyment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 32 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, and over 8 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 32 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May and of nearly 
12 per cent in comparison with June, 1928. 
The manufacturing industries, logging, trans- 
portation, and services showed gains in place- 
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ments over June last year, while reductions 
were reported in all other groups, the most 
noteworthy being in farming and construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 146; log- 
ging, 64; farming, 802; transportation, 112; 
construction and maintenance, 505; trade, 139; 
and services, 1,279, of which 718 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,884 men 
and 521 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
Alberta 

Orders listed at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 19 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 13 per cent less than during 
the eorresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also declined nearly 14 per cent in com- 
parison with May, and over 6 per cent when 
compared with June, 1928. All groups except 
services, trade and transportation participaied 
in the declines in placements from June of 
last year, the largest reduction being in farm- 
ing. Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
included: manufacturing, 274; farming, 1,468; 
mining, 58; transportation, 55; construction 
and maintenance, 659; trade, 163; and ser- 
vices, 1,010, of which 641 were of household 
workers. There were 2,440 men and 428 
women placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June were slightly 
over 1 per cent less favourable than in the 
preceding month, and over 3 per cent below 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 2 per cent less than 
in May, and over 1 per cent fewer than in 
June, 1928. Increased placements were made 
in the manufacturing industries, mining, trans- 
portation, services and trade over June of last 
year, but these gains were offset by declines 
in farming and construction and maintenance, 
the latter showing the most substantial 
decrease. There were minor changes only in 
the other groups. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 718; logging, 
405; farming, 834; mining, 148; transporta- 
tion, 236; construction and maintenance, 916; 
trade, 224; and services, 1,098, of which 525 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,375 of men 
and 572 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 22,062 placements in regular employ- 
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ment, of which 12,295 were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate territory of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 1,802 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,300 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 502 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate, which is 2-7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of 4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Quebec offices granted 109 certificates for 
reduced transportation during June, 43 of 
which were provincial and 66 interprovincial. 
The former were issued at Montreal to 37 
saw-mill labourers and 6 river drivers travel- 
ling to employment within the same zone. 
All the transfers outside the province were 
effected by the Hull offtce, which despatched 
36 bushmen to Pembroke and surrounding 
districts; 29 bushmen to Cobalt; and 1 cook 
general to Sudbury. 


The labour movement both within and from 
the Province of Ontario during June included 
the transfer of 534 persons, and of these 475 
went to points within the province and 59 
to outside centres. Provincially the North 
Bay office granted certificates to 170 construc- 
tion labourers travelling to Toronto; 31 pulp 
cutters to Cobalt; 1 paperhanger, 1 lineman, 
1 pulp cutter and 1 edgeman to Timmins; 2 
stonemasons to Ottawa; and 1 bushman to 
Toronto, while from Sudbury 9 bushmen were 
transferred to Sault Ste. Marie; 1 farm hand 
to Toronto; 1 wood cutter to Ottawa; 1 farm 
hand to London; and 91 bushmen and 34 saw- 
mill labourers to employment within the Sud- 
bury zone. From Port Arthur 88 loggers, 22 
power construction workers, 8 railroad con- 
struction labourers, 2 farm hands, 1 clerk, 1 
cook, 1 labourer, and 7 survey workers secured 
certificates for reduced transportation to various 
points within the Port Arthur zone. In addi- 
tion, the Port Arthur zone was the destination 
of 2 muckers journeying from Cobalt and of 
6 carpenters despatched from Timmins. The 
Ottawa zone received 3 stonemasons from 
Hamilton; the Sudbury zone 1 cook from 
Pembroke; and the London zone 1 cook from 
Ottawa. From Fort William 21 bushmen 
were carried at the special rate to centres 
within the same zone. The remaining pro- 
vincial transfers were from Toronto, which 
office granted certificates to 5 rivetters, 1 
caulker, and 1 kitchen worker travelling to 
Sarnia; 1 stonemason, 2 linemen, and 1 hotel 
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cook to Kingston; 4 stonemasons to Ottawa; 
and 1 welder to Port Arthur. Of those going 
outside the province 43 were destined to the 
Winnipeg zone, including 17 carpenters sent 
from Cobalt and 21 from North Bay; 2 glove 
cutters from Kitchener; and 3 shaft miners 
from Sudbury. From Ottawa 4 plumbers were 
transported at the reduced rate to Regina and 
3 plumbers and 2 steamfitters to Prince 
Albert; and from Sudbury 7 rockmen went to 
employment in the Hull zone. 

Transfers at the special rate from Manitoba 
offices during June totalled 512, of which 207 
were to employment within the province and 
305 to other provinces. The bulk of the 
movement within the province was from 
Winnipeg, from which centre 10 farm generals, 
4 hotel workers, 4 ward maids, 1 housekeeper, 
and 1 practical nurse went to Brandon; 4 
miners and 2 hotel workers to Dauphin; and 
107 farm hands, 22 railroad construction 
workers, 17 lumbey mill workers, 10 highway 
construction workers, 8 carpenters, 7 mine 
workers, 1 steam shovel operator, 1 construc- 
tion labourer, 2 camp cooks, 1 hotel porter, 1 
kiln setter, and 1 dental mechanic to employ- 
ment within various parts of the Winnipeg 
zone. The remaining 3 transfers provincially 
were of mine workers who travelled from 
Dauphin to points within the same zone. Of 
the workers going to employment in other 
provinces 300 were despatched from Winnipeg. 
Included among these were 122 bushmen, 6 
lumber workers, 4 farm hands, 3 hotel workers, 
2 cooks, 1 housekeeper, and 1 town general 
going to Port Arthur; 48 bushmen to Fort 
William; 5 carpenters, 14 railroad construction 
workers, 2 farm hands, and 1 labourer to 
Prince Albert; 7 railroad construction team- 
sters and 3 farm household workers to Moose 
Jaw; 11 railroad construction teamsters and 
4 farm hands to Saskatoon; 16 farm hands, 2 
farm household workers, 1 hotel cook, 2 plas- 
terers, and 1 railroad construction foreman to: 
Regina; 7 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, and 
2 hotel workers to Estevan; 29 railroad con- 
struction workers to Nelson; 5 railroad con- 
struction teamsters to Edmonton; and 1 farm 
hand each to the Weyburn, Swift Current 
and Calgary zones. In addition, the Portage 
la Prairie office transferred 1 farm hand and 
1 farm domestic to Regina; while Dauphin 
despatched 2 bricklayers to Calgary, and 
Brandon 1 hotel cook to Regina. 

Persons travelling by the reduced trans- 
portation rate from Saskatchewan centres 
during June numbered 80, and of these 76 
went to provincial employment and _ the 
remainder to points outside. Provincially 
several of the offices were instrumental in the 
transfer of 538 farm hands and 5 farm house- 
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hold workers to various agricultural centres. 
In addition the Regina office granted certifi- 
cates to 1 domestic going to Swift Current 
and 1 hotel porter to Yorkton; and the Moose 
Jaw office to 4 elevator carpenters and 2 high- 
way construction workers travelling to Swift 
Current, and 4 railroad construction teamsters 
within the territory covered by the Moose 
Jaw office. To points within their respective 
zones Prince Albert despatched 2 saw-mill 
workers and 2 river drivers, and Saskatoon 2 
railroad construction labourers. The move- 
ment outside the province included 2 hospital 
attendants going from Weyburn to Hamilton, 
1 butcher from Moose Jaw to Medicine Hat. 
and 1 mine motorman from Regina to Pen- 
ticton. 

Reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted by Alberta offices during June were 
312 in number, 294 of which were issued to 
stations within the province and the balance 
to centres outside. Provincially the transfers 
from Edmonton included 99 farm hands, 1 
baker, and 1 engineer going to Lethbridge; 
2 farm hands to Calgary; 1 fireman and 1 
hotel cook to Drumheller; and 30 mine 
workers, 22 farm hands, 1 farm housekeeper, 
7 highway construction workers, 27 saw-mill 
labourers, 8 building construction workers, 6 
bush workers, 2 cooks, 2 labourers, 1 black- 
smith, 2 laundry workers, and 6 _ hotel 
employees to centres within the Edmonton 
zone. From the Calgary office 71 farm hands 
and 2 farm household workers secured certi- 
ficates to various rural points, and the same 
office in addition transferred 1 cook each to 
the Lethbridge and Drumheller zones. To 
points outside the province the Calgary office 
effected transfers of 2 berry pickers, 1 farm 
housekeeper, and 1 thotel worker to Cran- 
brook; 1 farm hand to Revelstoke; and 1 
stone cutter to Saskatoon. The Cranbrook 
zone was also the destination of 2 berry 
pickers travelling from Lethbridge. The i0 
remaining transfers were of farm hands pro- 
ceed from Edmonton to employment in the 
Saskatoon zone. 

Of the 255 workers who received certificates 
for reduced transportation from British 


Columbia offices during June 205 were bound 
for provincial points and 50 for centres in 
other provinces. A large share of the transfers 
within the province were effected by the 
Vancouver office, which despatched 23 station 
men, 7 carpenters and 5 construction workers 
to Nelson; 26 mine workers, 5 carpenters and 
1 cook to Revelstoke; 3 farm hands, 5 mine 
workers, 12 railway building and general con- 
struction workers, 1 engineer, 1 laundry man, 
and I waitress to Kamloops; 9 mine workers, 
2 gardeners, and 1 farm hand to Penticton; 
4 saw-mill workers and 1 farm hand to Prince 
George; 4 mine workers to Cranbrook; 2 farm 
hands and 1 engineer to Kelowna; 1 flunky 
to Vernon; and 25 tunnel construction 
workers, 3 power construction flunkies, 2 mill- 
wrights, 6 labourers, 5 mine workers, 1 driller, 
1 engineer, and 1 waitress within the Van- 
couver zone. To points within their respec- 
tive zones Prince Rupert transferred 1 farm 
hand, 1 farm domestic, 1 cook, 12 mine work- 
ers, 2 carpenters, 6 bush workers, and 1 survey 
worker; Prince George 5 bush workers, 1 
engineer, and 1 cook; and Nelson 14 bush 
workers. The one remaining provincial cer- 
tificate was issued at Victoria to a farm hand 
travelling to Vernon. The transfers to other 
provinces from Vancouver included 11 farm 
hands, 1 farm cook, and 5 plasterers going to 
Calgary; 6 farm hands and 2 farm household 
workers to Edmonton; 1 farm hand and Il 
plasterer to Regina; 1 farm household worker 
to Drumheller; 1 farm hand to Saskatoon; 4 
millwrights to Lethbridge; and 10 mine car- 
penters to Winnipeg. From New West- 
minster 3 farm hands were carried at the 
special rate to Edmonton and 1 to North 
Battelford. In addition the Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and Brandon zones each received 1 
farm hand from Victoria. 


Of the 1,802 workers who availed themselves 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during June, 992 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 715 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 60 by the Timiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 35 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada in June 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $27,637,491; this 
was an increase of $3,630,120 or 15.1 per cent 
as compared with the May total of $24,007,371, 
while in the more significant comparison with 
June, 1928, there was also an increase of 
$4,885,531 or 21.5 per cent, the value for that 
month having been $22,751,960. The agere- 
gate for the first half of 1929 also exceeded 


that for the first half of any other year on 
record for these cities; with a total of $124- 
188,614, it was 21.7 per cent higher than in 
the period January-June, 1928, the previous 
high level. The wholesale costs of building 
materials this year have averaged lower than 
in most of the last nine years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 1,600 per- 
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TABLE I.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING re tines Cee BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 











Cities June May, June, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isl.— 
Charlottetown...... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 242,037 432,321 78, 630 
*Halifax.. 9... 450542 WOT So2 414,951 55,070 
New Glasgow...... 93, 250 4,850 775 
e “Sydney: 4 one 10,935 12,520 DAN SO: 
New Brunswick..... 181,460 180,415 209, 608 
Fredericton........ 3 5,500 Nil 
*Moncton........... 50,275 84,135 13,060 
St Johns. soc ase: 131,185 90,780 196,548 
Quebee.:.2). 232.205. 5,517,487 6,991,545 5,889,851 
Bera oe 
sonneuve. Perera er Ou one 6,068, 947 4,203,976 
"Quebec 2. Mire. es 1,193,273 337, 428 497,125 
Shawinigan Falls... Sood, 67, 700 522,870 
*Sherbrooke........ 117,000 87,300 206, 800 
*Three Rivers...... 176,000 122,000 215,150 
*Westmount........ 296,250 308, 170 243 , 930 
Ontario)... 5.90.50 7.% 9,850, 852 8,656, 895 10, 680,404 
Belleville.......... 28, 650 30,125 14, 800 
*Brantford.......... 19,408 81,180 83, 954 
Chatham socsccee 65,000 201,070 69, 185 
*Fort William....... 180,900 160,800 100, 760 
Galt eee Cae es 16, 130 41,770 38, 230 
*Guelphu yet ane. ae 168, 295 67,465 76, 420 
*Hamilton met Do S00) 615, 850 882, 650 
“Kings toneeeen...s.08 30, 884 21,827 Yd), Rep! 
*Kitchener.......... 1315255 301,677 274,331 
*Londont. J)... $22. «. 252,410 342,405 336,070 
Niagara Falls...... 108,755 62, 430 44,139 
SNAW Roca? scoteas orcs 147, 600 270,360 352,580 
"Ottawa... sen om 502, 960 293 ,585 ADO LD 
Owen Sound....... 15,100 35, 200 96,900 
*Peterboro.......... 18,445 58,270 25,013 
*Port Arthur........ 169, 420 81,916 101, 845 
*Stratford..../2...5 111,041 26,576 27,650 
*St. Catharines..... 103, 550 97,150 121,810 


Cities 





June, May, June, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ 3 

*St. Thomas.. 24 , 235 8, 680 43,150 
Sarnia est. 448 , 029 139,210 200,098 
one ce Marie i sees N 71,506 59, 887 

Oronto J. 050. sees ,396,474 4,137,328 5 
York and East tae ae 
York Oh liane 1,032,330 880,396 1,079. 135 
Welland.. We 635 10,175 6,870 
*Windsor. . ee eer 1,196,553 365, 930 325, 033 
East Windsor..... 47,990 104,850 223,175 
Riverside SSA 67,750 25,350 67,550 
Sandwich......... 52.100 35,050 940, 225 
Walkerville 60,000 73,000 110,000 
Woodstock......... 14,393 15,764 25, 588 
Manftoba............ 1,580,386 | 1,762,980! 1,345,810 
cf 00 (8) eee 15,426 81,830 61, 625 
wot. Boniface........ 31,610. 92,300 166, 785 
Winnipeg. .....5.07., 1,533,350 | 1,588,850! 1,117,400 
Sask sichewan en 4) 9.412,530 | 2,322,089 1,357,475 
*Moose Jaw.. 40,000 270, 350 36,930 
*Re INDile cesiers ol ouaens 1,022,105 1,209,599 624,170 
Saskatoon......... 1,350, 425 842,120 696,375 
Alberta............... 2,160,700 | 1,853,391 1,349, 745 
tCalgary ...5...2% <1 1,106,965 | 1,004,759 688, 203 
*Edmonton......... 976,915 788, 459 634,010 
Lethbridge........ 64,940 33, 287 22,485 
Medicine Hat...... 11,880 28, 895 5,047 
British Columbia....)° 5,692,039 | 1,805,755 1,840,437 
Kamloops............- 80, 609 1 2RATo 8.400 
Nanaimo.......... 31,140 10, 460 4,500 
*New Westminster.. 39,119 97,535 93,360 
Prince Rupert...... 3 6,580 2,200 
*Vancouver?........ 5,337,925 | 1,406,350 1,662,444 
: North Vancouver. 120, 600 22,500) 25,190 
WiGtornia nein 82,655 250,000 45,343 
Total—61 cities....... 27,637,491 | 24,007,271'] 22,751,960 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,976,904 | 21,726,713: 18, 833.516 








1 Corrected total. 2 Includes Point Grey 


Vancouver” aggregate, 
mits for dwellings valued at more than 
$8,700,000 and some 3,300 permits for other 
buildings estimated at approximately $17,000,- 
000. During May, authority was given for 
the erection of over 1,900 dwellings and some 
4,300 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$8 400,000 and $14,000,000, respectively. 

Improvement over’May, 1929, was reported 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, the gain of 
$3,886,284 or 215.2 per cent in the last named 
being most pronounced. Of the declines else- 
where, that of $1,474,058 or 21.1 per cent in 
Quebec was greatest. 

As ecompared with June, 1928, there were 
mereases in Nova Scotia and the four West- 
ern Provinces, British Columbia again report- 
ing the greatest advance of $38,851,602 or 
209.3 per cent, while of the decreases in the 
remaining provinces, that of $829,552 or 7.8 
per cent in Ontario was most noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Vancouver recorded 
Important increases in the value of the per- 
mits issued, as compared with both the pre- 
ceding month and the corresponding month 


and South 
1929, when the amalgamation of these cities was effected, 


instead of that for the area formerly known as Vancouver. 


formerly given separately. 
the total for 


Vancouver Brom Janey 15 


the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater 
3 Report not received. 


in 1928; the advance was mainly due to the 
granting of a permit for a large hotel. Win- 
nipeg showed a loss in the former and a gain 
in the latter comparison, while in Montreal 
and Toronto there were deciines in both com- 
parisons. Of the other centres, New Glasgow, 
Quebec, Fort Wiliam, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Port Arthur, Stratford, 
Sarnia, Windsor, Riverside, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Kamloops and 
North Vancouver reported improvement over 
May, 1929, and June, 1928. 

Table I gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 61 cities during May and June, 
1929, and June, 1928; the 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 

Cumulative Record for First Half Year, 
1920-1929—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during June and in the first six months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
1920 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
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first six months of the same years are also 
given (average 1926—100). 











Average 
indexes of 
indexes wholesale 
Value of of value prices of 
alge o f permits of permits building 
Year oene issued issued materials 
oT in first first six in first 
Lop cid six months Six 
months (1920=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age = 100) 
$ $ 
TODOR ts 27,637,491 |124, 188, 614 201-4 99-6 
1928) 2.5 22,751,960 |102,036, 987 165-2 97-0 
1927s 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 130-9 96-6 
1026 arse 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 127-5 101-0 
1005 eee 14,915,884 | 65,899,717 106-7 103-1 
1924 13,967,006 | 60,674, 154 98-2 110-8 
1023K.c8s% 14,286,252 | 73,047,496 118-3 111-4 
TOP en 17,052-582 | 71,281,674 115-4 108-0 
AG Te es 14,240,934 | 53,771, 684 90-3 132-0 
1926... sa.:s 14,113,794 | 61,754,710 100-0 144-5 


The aggregate for the first half year of 1928 
was higher by $22,151,627 or 21.7 per cent 
than in 1928, the previous high level of this 
record; although the average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials is this 
year slightly higher than it was last year, the 
advance in the volume of construction is pro- 
portionately considerably greater. 


Provincial Totals of Building Permits Issued 


Table II is a record by provinces of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during the 
first six months of each year since 1920; it 
also shows the totals for the same years, the 
proportion that the six months’ aggregates 
bear to the yearly totals, and the average in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials and of wages in the building trades. 

All provinces, except Ontario, reported 
higher aggregates of building permits issued 
than in the first six months of last year; in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia the totals were, in fact, 
larger than in any other year since 1920, while 
the Ontario and Manitoba aggregates were 
exceeded only once in the ten years, by the 
1928 and the 1926 figures, respectively. Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan registered the great- 
est proportionate gains of 147.5 per cent and 
85.7 per cent respectively, over 1928, while 
there was a reduction of less than one per 
cent in Ontario. 


During the first six months of this year, 
the 31 cities furnishing returns in Ontario re- 


ported 37.0 per cent of the total value of 
the building authorized, as compared with 
45.5 per cent in the same months of 1928. In 
Quebec, the proportion increased from 22.5 
per cent last year to 26.3 in the elapsed 
months of 1929, and in British Columbia, 
from 12.4 per cent to 13.1 per cent. 


Totals of Permits Issued by Four Leading 
Cities 

In Table III are given the aggregates 
of permits issued in the four largest cities 
in the first half of each year since 1920, to- 
gether with the proportion that their totals 
are of the yearly and half-yearly totals for 
the 61 cities. The building authorized was 
valued at $66,190,652 in the first six months 
of 1929; this was 35.2 per cent higher than 
in the same months of last year; it also con- 
siderably exceeded the aggregate for any 
other year of the record, in most of which 
the cost of building materials was higher. The 
increase in these four cities was substantially 
greater than the general increase in the 61 
cities, and the ratio to the total for the 61 
cities was the highest on record. 

Except in Toronto, the total for each of 
these citles was greater than in 1928, Mont- 
real and Vancouver showing the marked in- 
creases of 77.9 per cent and 71.8 per cent, 
respectively, over the 1928 figures. The ag- 
gregate for the first half of 1929 was higher 
in these two cities than in any other year 
since 1920, while the aggregates for Toronto 
and Winnipeg were each exceeded only once 
in the same ten years. 


Contracts Awarded—According to the 
MacLean Bualding Review, the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded throughout the 
Dominion during the January-June period, 
1929, was $278,121,700 as compared with $256,- 
257,300 in 1928 and $191,323,800 in 1927. Of 
the total contracts awarded this year, $69,- 
513.300 was classed as residential building, 
$94,255,300 as business, $37,719,600 as indus- 
trial, and $76,633,500 as engineering. In 1928, 
the total was divided as follows: residential, 
$72,531,000 business $91,713,300, industrial 
$38,290,500, and engineering $53,722,500. There 
were thus large increases during the first half 
of 1929 as compared with last year in the en- 
gineering and business building classes, the 
latter being heavily represented in the build- 
ing permits statistics. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1929 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter April to June, 
1929, was slightly more than that effected 








during the corresponding quarter of 1928, as 
there was an increase of 2 per cent both in 
vacancies offered and in placements effected 
in regular and casual employment. 


Manu- 
VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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facturing, logging, tramsportation, services, 
trade and finance showed gains under both 
comparisons, the most noteworthy being in 
services, while farming, mining, communica- 
tion and construction and maintenance 
reported declines in each instance. The Prairie 
Provinces recorded declines both in vacancies 
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and placements, gains showing in both cases 
in all other provinces except Nova Scotia, 
where a nominal increase in vacancies and a 
negligible decline in placements occurred. 
The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
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provinces during the period April to June, 
1929. 

From the chart on page 911 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, 1929, it 
will be seen that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratio of vacancies and of 
placements to applications was upward during 
the month of April, followed by a decline dur- 
ing May and the first half of June, but again 
showing a slightly upward tendency during 
the latter half of the month. During the 
period April to June, 1929, there was a ratio 
of 84-5 vacancies and 77-9 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 85-5 vacancies and 78:8 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the quarter under review 
was 1,911, of positions offered 1,615, and of 
placements effected 1,489, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,880 applications, 1,606 
vacancies, and 1,481 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1928. 

During the three months April to June, 1929, 
the offices of the Service reported that they 


had made 115,760 references of persons to posi- 
tions, and had effected a total of 111,670 place- 
ments, of which 72,634 were in regular employ- 
ment and 39,036 in casual work. In the 
placements in regular employment 58,982 were 
of men and 13,652 of women, while casual 
work was found for 21,288 men and 17,748 
women. A comparison with the same period 
of 1928 shows that 109,550 placements were 
then made, of which 71,834 were in regular 
employment and 37,716 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 103,007 men 
and 40,276 women, a total of 143,283, in con- 
trast with a registration of 139,075 persons 
during the same period of 1928. Employers 
notified the Service during the quarter April 
to June, 1929, of 121,094 vacancies, of which 
82,419 were for men and 38,675 for women 
as compared with 118,844 opportunities for 
work offered during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 
1929. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


[DETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during June. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend 
of employment in selected manuf acturing in- 
dustries throughout the country during the 
second month prior to the date of publication. 
The statement contained in the July issue 
relates to the situation existing in May, 1929. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 23 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
May and previous months taken from the 
July, 1929, issue of the American Federation- 
ast, the official publication of ‘the organization, 
are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Kmployment showed little change, on the 
whole, during June. There was a continued 
improvement in the building trade, in public 
works contracting, and in the brick, tile, arti- 
ficial stone, and cement industries. The other 
principal industries in which improvement 
occurred included fishing, shipping service, 
coke oven and by-products works, glass manu- 
facture (including glass bottles), pig-iron 
manufacture, general and marine engineering, 
textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing. On 
the other hand, there was some decline in the 
iron and steel, motor vehicle, pottery, woollen 
and worsted, and lace industries. 

Among workpeople, numbering 11,880,000, 
insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and working in 
practically every industry except agriculture 
and private domestic service, the percentage 
unemployed at 24th June, 1929 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 9.8, as compared 
with 9.9 at 27th May, 1929, and with 10.7 at 
25th June, 1928. For males alone the per- 
centage at 24th June, 1929, was 10.9, and for 
females 6.8; at 27th May, 1929, the percent- 
ages were 11.1 and 6.8. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at 24th June, 1929, was 
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7.4, as compared with 7.6 at 27th May, 1929. 
The total numiber of persons (insured and un- 
insured) registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at ist 
July, 1929, was approximately 1,176,000, of 
whom 912,000 were men and 209,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 27th May, 1929, it was 1,165,000, of whom 
909,000 were men, and 198,000 were women, 
and at 2nd July, 1928 it was 1,264,000, of 
whom 997,000 were men, and 209,000 were 
women. 
United States 


Employment in the United States mereased 
0.2 per cent in Miay, 1929, as compared with 
April, and pay-roll totals meoreased 0.7 per 
cent, according to reports made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. Increases in employment 
were shown in May in manufacturing, an- 
thracite mining, metalliferous mining, public 
utilities, wholesale trade and retail trade, while 
bituminous coal mining, hotels, and canning 
and preserving showed decreased employment. 
The increase in employment in manufactur- 
ing industries is the first increase in employ- 
ment reported in May since May, 1922, al- 
though pay-roll totals have increased in May 
four times since 1922, 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 0.1 per cent in May, 1929, as com- 
pared with April, and pay-roll totals increased 
0.2 per cent, this being the first time since 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, in July, 1922, 
began its enlarged survey of manufacturing 
industries that employment has been greater 
in Mlay than in April, but the fourth time 
that pay-roll totals have increased in May as 
compared with April. 

All industries in the iron and steel group, 
except steam fittings, conitinued to expand in 
May, as did the cotton, hosiery, and woolen 
goods industries, and also the sawmill, miuil- 
work, printing, petroleum refining, cement, 
brick, car repairing, electrical goods, rubber 
tire, shipbuilding, slaughtering, ice cream, and 
baking industries. The outstanding decrease 
in employment in May was the drop of 46 
per cent in the fertilizer industry, marking the 
end of its spring season. 

This May report is based upon returns made 
by 12,588 establishments in 54 of the leading 
manufacturing industries of the Unrted States. 
These establishments in May had 3,518,362 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $99,022 4156. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for May, 1929. is 99.2, as compared with 
99.1 for April, 1929, and 98 for May, 1928; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for May, 
1929, is 104.8, as compared with 104.6 for 
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April, 1929, and 94.1 for May, 1928. 
monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Unemployment percentage -—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States, as 
follows: October to December, 1927, 14 per 
cent; January, 1928, 18 ver cent; February, 
1928, 18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; 
April, 1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928, 13 per 
cent; June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 
per cent; August, 1928, 9 per cent; September, 
1928, 10 per cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; 
November, 1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 
13 per cent; January, 1920, 15 per cent; Febru- 
ary, 1929, 15 per cent; March, 1929, 14 per 
cent; April, 1929, 12 per cent; May, 11 per 
cent. 


The 


Street Labour in the United States 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published Bulletin No. 484, showing 
the entrance wage rates and hours of labour 
of unskilled street labourers directly hired by 
more than 2,600 cities and towns throughout 
the country. The work of these labourers 
consists in the construction, repairmg or 
cleaning of streets. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics obtained the information presented 
in the bulletin by means of a questionnaire 
addressed to all cities and towns having a 
population of 2,500 or more. In a table giv- 
ing the classified rates by 
municipalities it is shown that of the 2,626 
municipalities reporting, 598, or 23 per cent, 


entrance wage 


were paying 40 and under 45 cents per hour, 
and 553, or 21 per cent, were paying 50 and 
While 896, or about 
34 per cent, paid under 40 cents per hour, 


under 55 cents per hour. 


only 15 per cent paid 55 cents or more. 
Another table shows the classified working 
hours per week for the same class of labour. 
Of the total cities and towns reporting, 1,053, 
or 40 per cent, had a 48-hour week, and 13 
per cent a working week of less than 48 hours. 
On the other hand, 46 per cent had a work- 
ing week of over 48 hours. While the street 
labourers in 9 per cent of the cities’ worked 
44 hours or less a week, in 13 per cent of the 
cities such labourers had a 60-hour week. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Victoria, British CotumMBIA—A CERTAIN 
BREWERY COMPANY AND THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
Fiour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS, 
Loca No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to December 31, 1931. 

Present employees to be admitted to the 
union and any competent men employed after- 
wards to join the union. No discrimination to 


be shown employees on account of union 
activity. ; 
Hours: 48 per week with Saturday after- 


noons off if possible, except for engineers and 
firemen who shall work seven days a_ week. 
After one year’s service, engineers and firemen 
to be given two weeks vacation with pay every 
ear. 

* Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays (except for engineers and 
firemen) double time. 

Wages per week: brewhouse, workhouse and 
cellarmen $29.50; bottlers, machine operators 
and packers, $29; spare help first six months, 
$26; apprentices first year, $19; apprentices 
second year, $21; truck drivers, $29.50; helpers 
on trucks, $28.50; firemen, $28.50; second 
engineer, $33.50; third engineer, $29. 

One apprentice allowed for every ten men 
regularly employed. 

staff is being reduced, 
employed are to be laid off first. 

Union made materials to be given preference, 
the union label to be furnished by the union 
and placed on barrels, to be optional on bottles. 

In case of any dispute between the parties, 
a ‘board of arbitration to be formed consisting 
of two members of each party. If unable to 
agree they shall select a fifth disinterested 
party, the decision of such board to be final. 
If unable to agree on a fifth party, either 
party may ask the Federal Minister of Labour 
to appoint one, the decision of such board to be 
final and binding. No strike or lockout pending 
such decision. 


the last men 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, British CoLUuMBIA—THE MuLL- 
WoRK SECTION OF THE CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, BrITISH 
CoLUMBIA, AND THE UNITED BrotTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JornEers, LocaL No. 
1599 (Mitt anp Factory Workers). 


In addition to the above employers’ associa- 
tion, an independent factory at New West- 
minster signed the same agreement with the 
union, following a two day strike mentioned in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 723. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 24, 1929, 
to June 24, 1930, and thereafter unless ninety 
days notice is given by either party. 

Hours: a week’s work to be 48 hours ending 
at 12 noon on Saturday except in cases of 
emergency. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays double time. 

Wages per hour: benchmen, 75 cents; shaper- 
men and stickermen (detail), 75 cents; layout 
men (detail), 80 cents; layout men (S. & D.), 
75 cents; general machinemen (detail), 75 
cents; glazier, 70 cents; tennoner, 65 cents; all 
other machine men, 60 cents; helpers (adult), 
50 cents. 

Apprentices to come under the operation of 
the Vancouver’ Apprenticeship Council, as soon 
as details can be arranged. 

A joint committee consisting of three mem- 
bers of each party to be formed, to which any 
dispute will be referred. If this committee 
is unable to agree, they shall appoint a neutral 
chairman, and the decision of this committee 
will be final and binding. 


Sundays and 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
Kenora, ONTARIO—KENORA Paper Mutts, 
LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


BroTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, Locau No. 
238. 

This agreement, which came into effect on 
May 1, 1927, was summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, October, 1927, page 1100. From May 
1, 1928, an increase in wages was granted of 
3 cents per hour to boss machine tenders, 
machine tenders and back tenders, and an in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour to third hands. The 
agreement incorporating these wage changes has 
been renewed to April 30, 1930. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Saint JoHN, New Brunswick—A CERTAIN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
Assistants’ Union, Locat No. 36. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 

1, 1928, to September 1, 1930, and from year 


to year until either party gives notice 60 days 
prior to September 1, of any year. 


Only union members to be employed if any 
available. 


Hours: 8 per day or night. 
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Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days, July 1, Labour Day and Christmas, 
double time. 

Wages per week from September 1, 1928, to 
September 1, 1929: Man in charge, $36 for day 
work and $39 for night work; stereotpyers, 
$34 for day work and $37 for night work; 
journeymen pressmen, $34 for day work and 
$37 for night work; assistants, $31 for day 
work and $34 for night work. From September 
1, 1929, to September 1, 1930, an increase of 
$1 per week for each of these classes, both for 
day and night work. 

The number of apprentices shall not exceed 
one to each four journeymen and not exceed 
two to six journeymen. Apprentices to serve 
four years. 

Wages per week for apprentices: $16 for day 
work and $18 for night work during first six 
months, with an increase of $2 per week every 
six months. 

Any dispute over this agreement to be settled 
by a board of arbitration consisting of one 
representative of each party and a third chosen 
by them, the award of this board to be binding. 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC—PUBLISHERS OF FRENCH 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocrAPHicAL Union, Locan No. 145 
(JACQUES CARTIER). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1928, to September 15, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1925, page 724, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

St. Jean-Baptiste Day is now included among 
the holidays on which double time is paid for 
all work. 

Wages per week for journeymen: from Sep- 
tember 15, 1928, to September 15, 1929, $42 
for day work and $46 for night work; from 
September 15, 1929, to September 15, 1931, $43 
for day work and $47 for night work. 

Wages per week for apprentices: for first 
half of third year, $16, second half $17.50; for 
first half of fourth year, $19.50, second half, 
$23.50; for first half of fifth year, $27, second 
half, $30.50. For apprentices working on morn- 
ing newspapers, $1 extra per week. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN JOB OFFICES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locau No. 91. 


Individual agreements with certain job offices 
are at present in effect, but will become void 
and will be succeeded by any general agree- 
ment between the union and employing printers. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Wages per week: $35.20 for day work; $40.48 
for night work. ' 

Two apprentices will be allowed for first five 
journeymen and one additional for each succeed- 
ing four journeymen. 

International Typographical Union law to be 
recognized by the employer. 


Toronto, Onrario—Tuirp Suirr Pusiica- 
TIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘'T'YPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 91. 


This agreement covers members of the above 
union employed on all publications of a daily 


character, in hours which conflict with those of 
the regular day and night shifts. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928, 
to March 31, 1931. 

The regular agreement with the publishers 
of Toronte Daily Newspapers, which stated that 
the day shift should be worked between the 
hours of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. and the night shift 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 5 am., was 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1928, 
page 784. 

This agreement is similar to the regular news- 
paper agreement with the following exceptions: 

Hours: 74 hours to be a day’s work, to be 
worked between 11 a.m. and 9 p.m. (except as 
mutually agreed). If necessary, extra em- 
ployees may be employed for 74 hours between 
8 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Overtime: all work in excess of 74 hours per 
day to be paid at overtime rate of time and 
one-half for first three hours and double time 
for each succeeding hour. 

Wages per week for journeymen members of 
the union: those employed on the shift which is 
worked between 11 a.m. and 9 p.m. to be paid 
$50.00 per week from April 1, 1928, to March 
31, 1929; $51.00 from April 1, 1929, to March 
31, 1930; $52.50 from April 1, 1930, to March 
31, 1931. For those employed on these publica- 
tions for 73 hours between 8 a.m. and 5.30 p.m., 
the weekly wage will be the same at that paid 
to employees on the day shift of regular daily 
newspapers, that is: $45.50 from April 1, 
1928, to March 31, 1929; $46.50 from April 1, 
1929, to March 31, 1930; $47.50 from April 1, 
1930, to March 31, 1931. 

No apprentice to be employed unless he has 
had at least two years’ experience in a job 
printing office. Present apprentices to be taken 
on the regular staff as journeymen after their 
term is up, before another apprentice may be 
employed. 

Wages per week for apprentices: $16.00 for 
first half of third year, $19.00 for second half; 
$22.00 for first half of fourth year, $25.00 for 
second half; $29.00 for first half of fifth year, 
$33.00 for second half. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, Nova Scorra—TuHe Constructive 
MECHANICAL TraDES ExcuHancgs, INcoR- 
PORATED, AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 


ERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, Locau 
No. 425. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice is given by either party, 60 days prior to 
May 1 of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1928, page 529, with the following 
exception: 

Wages per hour: 73 cents. 


MoNTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CoN- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD oF ELEctricAL Workers, Locau No. 
563. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1929, to April 30, 1932, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice 60 days previous 
to April 30 of any year. 
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Union members to have preference of em- 
ployment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: to 10 p.m. time and one-half; 
after 10 p.m. on other days, after 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays and all work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen electrical 
workers: from August 1, 1929, to April 30, 
1930, 80 cents; from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 
1931, 90 cents; from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 
1932, $1.00. Foremen, 10 cents per hour extra. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
25 cents; second year, 35 cents; third year, 45 
cents; fourth year, 60 cents. 

For work outside the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid. 

No member to be permitted to work after 
regular working hours, either for or without 
remuneration, without the permission of the 
union and his employer. 


Orrawa, OnTARIO.—OTTAWA STONE CONTRACT- 
ORS AND THE OTTAWA JOURNEYMEN STONE- 
CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from June lI, 
1929, to April 30, 1930, and year to year until 
either party gives notice three months prior 
to April 30 of any year, subject to any agree- 
ment that may be reached between the Inter- 
national Cut Stone Contractors and Quarry- 
men’s Association of North America, Incorpor- 
ated, and the International Association of 
Stone Cutters of North America. 

Only union members to be employed if 
available. If none available and other stone- 
cutters are employed, they must join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: for first two hours, time and one- 
half; after two hours, double time. 

Wages: $1.05 per hour. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men, but not more than three apprentices in 
any one shop. Apprentices to serve four years. 
The wages of apprentice shall be as mutually 
agreed upon. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a board of 
arbitration consisting of three representatives 
of each party. If unable to agree they shall 
select an umpire, whose decision shall be final 
and binding. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—SHEET Metra ContTrRACct- 
ORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Suret Mera, Workers, Locau No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931, and for another year, unless 
30 days’ notice is given by either party prior 
to the expiration of the agreement. 

Only union men to be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: up to 10 p.m. including Saturday 
afternoons, time and one-half; after 10 p.m. and 
work on Sundays and holidays double time. 

Minimum wages for journeymen sheet metal 
workers: from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 
$1.074 per hour; from May 1, 1930, to April 
30, 1931, $1.15 per hour. The amount of the 
increase (73 cents per hour) will be granted to 
all members of the union. 

The rules of apprenticeship were submitted 
to and adopted by the Apprenticeship Council. 


All apprentices to be registered with the union 
and serve four years, the full term to be served 
under contract with an employer in accordance 
with the Act, and it is further agreed that the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act and Regulations 
pertaining to this trade shall be considered as 
part of this agreement. No apprentice to be 
permitted on outside work during the first 
three years of apprenticeship except under the 
supervision of a journeyman. Wages for 
apprentices from 224 per cent of journeyman’s 
wage for first six months to 654 per cent for 
last six months. 

Fare and board and travelling time during 
day to be paid for work out of town. 

All disputes to be referred to a board of 
arbitration consisting of three representatives 
of each party, whose decision shall be binding. 


HamMILTon, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING PLASTERERS 


AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND 
CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Locan No. 298. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the Labour 
GAZETTE, November, 1928, page 1263, with the 
following exception: 

Wages for journeymen plasterers and cement 
finishers, $1.25 per hour. 


WINNIPEG, Manitopa—Master PLAstTERERS’ 
SECTION OF THE BurLpERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
THE OPERATIVE PASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
(Loca No. 384. 


Agreement to be in force from June, 
to December, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1927, page 891, with the fol- 
lowing exception: 

Wages: $1.45 per hour. 


1929, 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — SASKATOON 
Buitpers’ EXCHANGE AND THE BRrRIcK- 
LAYERS AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 3. 


. Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. Both parties are to meet in 
January to formulate a new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, but when 
consecutive shifts are worked, 74 hours to be 
a day’s work. For work outside the city, not 
more than 9 hours per day to be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m., after 
10 p.m. on other days and after 12 noon on 
Saturdays and all work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages: $1.45 per hour. Foreman (who must 
be a union member) to receive 15 cents more 
than journeyman’s rate. 

For work out of city, fare to be paid, and 
15 cents per hour extra to cover extra ex- 
penses. 

Any dispute is to be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee consisting of three members of 
each party, whose decision shall be binding. 


Avucust, 1929 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN CONTRACT- 
ORS AND THE Uwnitrep BroTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JoINERS, Loca No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928, 
to June 1, 1929, and from year to year until 
either party gives three months notice of 
change. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half including work 
on New Year’s Day, Dominion Day and 
Christmas Day. 

Wages: $1.00 per hour. 


VANCOUVER, BritisH CoLtuMBIA—CerrTAIN EmM- 
PLOYERS AND THE GRANITE CUTTERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1929, to April 1, 1930, and from year to year 
until three months notice of change is given by 
either party. 

Emptoyers wanting cutters or sharpeners are 
to notify the secretary of the Association. 

Hours: 8 per day for first five days of week; 
no work on Saturdays. 

Overtime and work done on certain holidays: 
double time (except for sawyers, who shall be 
paid time and one-half for overtime). 

Wages for cutters, sharpeners, machine and 
lathe men, polishers and sawyers, $9.00 per 
day. No contractor may work men outdoors 
except in cases of emergency, when they will 
be paid $9.50 per day. With the consent of 
the union, a man incapacitated by old age or 
disability may work for less than the union 
wage. 

All cut stone contractors to be allowed one 
apprentice for each gang or fraction thereof, 
said apprentice to serve three years cutting 
granite, and one apprentice tool sharpener for 
three tool sharpeners, said apprentice to serve 
two years. 

In case of scarcity of stone, or inclement 
weather, one man off, all off, except in case 
of emergency. 


Victoria, British CoLUMBIA—MAstTEeR PLUMB- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE Unitep ASssocta- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 
No. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1929, until 30 days notice is given by either 
party. 

None but local union members to be em- 
ployed, except with the consent of the union, 
and no union members are to work for anyone 
not a member of the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, except with the consent of the Association. 

The union reserves the right to withdraw 
its members from the employ of anyone who 
fails: to observe and respect the best interests 
of the trade and also reserves the right to 
refuse to instal or handle plumbing or heating 
supplies furnished through a wholesaler who 
is, by methods detrimental to the trade, 
menacing trade conditions, but no such action 
is to be taken except after full consideration 
of both parties to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m. in- 
cluding Saturday afternoon; after 10 p.m. and 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages: from February 1, 1929, to April 1, 
1929, $1 per hour; from April 1, 1929, $1.124 
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per hour, except that all work signed up before 
Leiemy) 15, 1929, shall be completed at $1 per 
nour. 

For work out of town, travelling expenses 
and board and travelling time to be paid. 
Apprentices must be registered by the union 
and must serve three years, when they will 
be examined by a joint board; if found com- 
petent, they shall be given a permit to work 
as improvers for a further period of two years. 
The wages of such improvers shall be $4.60 
below the recognized scale and shall be in- 
creased at the rate of $1.00 each half year 
until the full seale is reached. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Sr. Joun, New Brunswick.—S8r. Joun Dry- 
DOCK AND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND 
THE BuiackSMITHS AND MHepers EM- 
PLOYED ‘THEREIN. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1929, 
to March 1, 1930, and year to year thereafter 
unless either party gives 30 day’s notice. 

Hours: 9 per day, 44 on Saturdays. If a 
regular night shift is employed, 10 hours per 
night for five nights per week. 

Overtime: Time and one-half from regular 
stopping time to midnight; after midnight and 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages per hour: general _black- 
smiths, 60 cents; helpers on general fires, 40 
cents; skilled helpers, 45 cents. 

If any employee feels that he is unjustly 
dealt with, he will take the matter up with 
the foreman. but if no adjustment is made, he 
shall refer the matter to a duly elected com- 
mittee of employees, who will take the matter 
up with the foreman or higher officials. If no 
agreement is reached, both parties agree to 
arbitrate. No strike or lockout pending these 
negotiations. No member of this duly elected 
committee to be discriminated against. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


' CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CoRPORATION OF THE CiTy 


or CALGARY AND THE  AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 
Ratuway Empuoyees Loca No. 583. 


This agreement is included in the agreement 
between the city of Calgary and the Calgary 
Federation of Civic Employees, summarized 
below under the heading, Service: Public Ad- 
ministration. 


Service: Public Administration 


CALGARY ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
oF CALGARY AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION 
or Civic EMPLOYEES AND ITS AFFILIATED 
UNIONS. 

General Preamble 


Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1929, to December 31, 1929, and thereafter 
until either party gives 60 days’ notice of 
change. If unable to reach a new agreement 
within the 60 days, both parties agree to allow 
the dispute to be dealt with under any act 
(Federal or Provincial) similar in intent and 
object to the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, that ‘may be in force within the 
Province of Alberta. 
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The City Commissioners will at all times 
receive a grievance committee and the City will 
not show discrimination against any employees 
on account of their connection with trade 
organizations. 

All permanent employees to be given two 
weeks holiday with pay each year after one 
year’s service. 

Hours: except where otherwise mentioned in 
the different agreements and except in cases of 
double, running or revolving shifts, 44 hours 
shall constitute a week’s work. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter for first hour, 
time and one-half for next three hours; double 
time thereafter and for work on Sundays and 
holidays or regular day off; double time for 
calls after 10 p.m. or emergency work and not 
less than two hours’ pay for any one eall. In 
case of men on running, double or revolving 
shifts, if a legal holiday occurs during regular 
shift, they shall be paid one quarter of a day’s 
pay extra, or if Sunday occurs during regular 
shift, one hour’s pay extra. 

Permanent employees, unless affected by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, shall come under 
the city sickness and accident pay scheme and 
shall contribute 75 cents per month toward this 
fund, the city contributing the balance needed. 
If an employee is incapacitated by an accident 
while engaged in the City’s service, the City 
will pay the difference between the compensa- 
tion received from the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and his regular pay, but the City 
Commissioners may terminate this pay at their 
discretion. 

As far as possible, promotions to be made 
from the staff and seniority and efficiency to be 
considered. 

Permanent employees to be given one month's 
notice or pay when dismissed, except for cause, 
and permanent hourly employees two week’s 
notice or pay. 

A summary is given below of the separate 
agreements with the various unions. 


Agreement with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, Local No. &83. 

This agreement covers motor conductors and 
conductors, trackmen, point cleaners and 
greasers, barn men and office staff in the 
employ of the Street Railway Department. 

Wages: Motormen and conductors—first six 
months, 574 cents per hour; second six months, 
60 cents; third six months and thereafter, 65 
cents; Motor conductors—first six months, 60 
cents; second six months, 65 cents; third six 
months and thereafter, 70 cents. Shop and 
barnmen: general construction shop foreman, 
$200 per month; maintenance shop day fore- 
man, $185 per month; maintenance shop night 
foreman, $180 per month; carpenters, 90 cents 
per hour; blacksmiths, 85 cents; machinist, air 
brake and wheel lathe operators, 85 cents; fore- 
man painter, 90 cents; painter, 80 cents; plumnb- 
ers, $170 per month; cleaners, washers and yard- 
men, 54 cents per hour; truck and car repairers 
—first six months, 60 cents, second six months, 
65 cents, third six months, 70 cents. Leading 
hand while so acting, 5 cents per hour extra. 
Foreman while so acting, 10 cents per hour 
extra. Track maintenance: track foremen, $165 
and $147.25 per month; switch repairmen, 60 
cents per hour, trackmen, 574 cents per hour, 
greasers and switch cleaners, 54 cents. Oftice 
staff: accountant, $190 per month, cashier and 
timekeeper, $140 per month, stenographer and 
clerk, $100 per month, advertising manager, 


$165 per month, chief inspector, $185 per month, 
ticket agent, $170 per month, inspectors, $170 
per month, claims agent, $175.75 per month, 
night clerk and timekeeper, $155 per month. 

Men operating cars on Sundays to be paid 
one hour’s pay extra and working on legal holi- 
days, one quarter of a day’s pay extra. If 
ealled on to work on regular day off, double 
time. Motor conductors training students to be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra. 

Motor conductors and conductors—Hours: 8 
per day as far as possible, but if necessary to 
work 82 hours, straight time to be paid. As 
far as possible, 48 hours to be a week’s work 
to be worked in six days. All regular runs to 
be in two shifts and completed within 12 hours. 

Runs are to be selected by seniority. Promo- 
tions to inspectorship to be made from motor 
conductors with over one year’s service. Spare 
men to be given preference of eight hours work 
per day according to seniority. Spare men 
reporting at or before 6 a.m. and not allotted 
a run,. to be paid 14 hours for reporting and 
one hour for reporting after 6 a.m. 

The city will pay the full cost of uniforms 
for men with over one year’s service and half 
the cost for men with under one year’s service. 

One month’s leave of absence in a year to 
be the maximum, except in special cases. 
Application for leave to perform the duties of 
any office in the union to have priority and 
seniority rights are to be retained during such 
absence. Sick leave up to six months may be 
granted if necessary. 

Any employee suspended or discharged may 
if he wishes have his case investigated through 
the grievance committee of the union who may 
refer the matter to the superintendent or the 
city commissioners. If satisfactory settlement 
is not reached, the union may have the maiter 
referred to a Board of Arbitration. 

Barn staff—Hours: 8 per day for 54 
a 44-hour week. One hour’s pay extra to be 
allowed for all Sunday work. Seniority to be 
considered in reducing staff or reemploying them. 

Track Maintenance Men.—Hours: 8 per day, 
6 days per week, a 48-hour week which may be 
changed to a 44-hour week at the discretion of 
the city commissioners. One hour’s pay extra 
to be allowed greasers working on Sunday ex- 
cept when: Sunday is regular day off, when 
regular overtime rate will be paid. Trackmen 
and switch repair men to be paid time and 


days, 


~ one-half for all Sunday work. 


Agreement with the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers, Local No. 
838. 

Hours of work, overtime, holidays and other 
working conditions are covered by the General 
Preamble. 

Wages for engineers, hospital, 3rd class, $150 
per month. 

Wages for temporary steam engineers on con- 
struction and maintenance: engineers in charge 
of and operating derricks, cranes, orange peels, 
clam shells, cable ways, dragline, pile drivers 
and hoists irrespective of motor power used, $1 
per hour; engineers in charge of steam rollers, 
steam tractors, steam concrete mixers, and stone 
crusher operated by steam, 873 cents per hour; 
engineers in charge of portable boilers and 
steam pumps, 80 cents; firemen, 674 cents. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers, Local No. 528. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, : 
Overtime: double time for work on Sundays 
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and holidays, except when working on their 
regular shift. 

No reduction of pay for loss of time through 
inclement weather. The necessary care to be 
given horses morning and evening. 

Wages: teamsters, 61 cents per hour; truck 
drivers, 61 cents; truck helpers, 57 cents; motor 
broom operators, 64 cents; Garage men: fore- 
man mechanic, $170 per month; mechanic, $150 
per month. 


Agreement with the City Hospital Em- 
ployees’ Association, Local No. 8. 


Wages per month: accountant, $150; collector 
and investigator, $125; admission and discharge 
clerks, $100; switchboard operators, $90; steno- 
graphers, female experienced, $100; storekeeper 
and purchasing agent, $180; stores bookkeeper 
(schedule $118.75), $110; storeman—butcher, 
$125; painters, $150; laundry foreman, $139.50; 
washerman, $115; floor polisher, $110; elevator 
men and porters, $110; orderlies, $110 to $130; 
chef, $139 with board; first cook, $103 with 
board, second cook, $90 with board, kitchenmen, 
$80 with board, maids, $55 with board, head 
ironer and mangler in laundry, $16 per week, 
other experienced help, $15 per week. 

Any employee whose regular duties require 
work on a legal holiday to be given another 
day off instead of extra pay. 

Hours: 44 per week for plumber and helper, 
carpenter, painters, floor polishers, laundry 
staff and butcher foreman; 47 hours for clerical 
or office staff; 48 hours for orderlies, cooks, 
kitchenmen, elevator operators, porters, corrl- 
dor cleaners and maids, with one day. off in 
seven; storekeeper, laundry foreman and chef 
as their duties require. 

Orderlies to be supplied with uniforms. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 348. 


Wages in cable department: foreman cable 
splicer, $3.90 per day; journeyman cable splicer, 
$8.20 per day. 

Wages per day for line, repair and testing, 
maintenance and trouble, welding, trolley, 
station, inside and car wiring, armature wind- 
ers: foreman, $8.30; journeyman, $7.55; ap- 
prentice—first year, $3.00; second year, oo. tos 
third year, $4.75; fourth year, $6.00; Journey- 
mian in charge of rig of two or more journey- 
— $8.05; groundman, $5.35; are trimmers, 

6.10. 

Wages per month for station and operating 
department: chief operator, $210; class is 
operator, $175; class “B” operator, $165; class 
“CO” operator, $158; apprentice operators— 
ii year, $75; second year, $85; third year, 

100. 

Wages, miscellaneous: assistant chief wiring 
inspector, $200 per month; man in charge of 
police signal system, $200 per month; track 
welders (temporary), 80 cents per hour; motor 
and controller men, 80 cents per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday; except for 
shift work, when 8 hours shall be a day’s work 
to be worked within 10 hours. If not possible 
to work shift within 10 hours, $5.00 extra per 
month to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter for first hour; 
time and one-half for next three hours and 
double time thereafter; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays (except when it is 
regular shift), and for calls after 10 p.m. with 
at least two hours’ overtime pay for all calls. 


Men working on the regular day off, double 
time. Maintenance men and are trimmers to 
be given one-half day holiday on the day previ- 
ous to their regular day off, instead of Satur- 
day afternoon. 

For work at height of 80 feet from ground, 
double time. 

Apprentices to serve four years before being 
considered journeymen. One apprentice al- 
lowed to every three journeymen except inside 
wiremen, where one apprentice will be allowed 
for every journeyman. 


Agreement with the Calgary Cric Em- 
ployees’ Association, Local No. 37. 


Wages for park employees: caretakers— 
cemetery, $142.10 per month; park caretakers, 
$125 and $130 per month (one park $110 and 
house); assistant caretaker, $120.90; tool re- 
pairman, 724 cents per hour; tree specialists, 
674 cents, gardeners, average 62% cents; per- 
manent labour, 54 cents. Wages for paving 
workers: concrete finishers, 724 cents per hour; 
permanent labour, 54 cents. Wages for public 
works: specialists (average rate), 80 cents per 
hour; sub-fioreman, 624 cents; permanent labour, 
54 cents; street cleaners, 50 and 48 cents. 
Sewer maintenance: service men, 614 cents per 
hour; pipe layers, timbermen, catch basin and 
manhole builders, thawing machine and repair- 
men, 60 cents; permanent labour, 54 cemts. 
Water works: hydrant foreman, 663 cents; pipe 
layers, hydrant men, caulkers and metermen, 
setter, 62% cents; maintenance diggers, 563 
cents; permanent labour, 54 cents. 

Any permanent employee paid by the hour or 
day, who works two or more hours in any one 
half day, will be paid for full half day if unable 
to continue owing to inclement weather. 

Hours: 48 per week when two or more shifts 
are in operation. Ome month’s work shall con- 
sist of twenty-five and onedhalf days for re 
volving shifts. 


Agreement with City Hall Staff Assocation, 
Local No. 38. 


Tiours: from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 1} hours 
off for lunch; Saturday from 8.30 to 12.45 p.m. 

Uniforms to be supplied to inspectors. 

The wage schedule gives the salaries or wages 
of each employee, but is not meant to establish 
a minimum or maximum wage for the positions 
named. 


Agreement with the Calgary Police Protec- 
tive Union, Local No. 6. 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, with one 
day off in seven. If called to work during other 
than regular hours, a corresponding time off 
will be allowed. 

Seniority and efficiency to be considered in 
promotions. 

Full pay for first three days’ sick leave; when 
on sick leave for more than 60 days, special 
consideration may be given by the city com- 
missioners. 

Wages per month: constables—first year, 
$120; second year, $130; third year, $140, fifth 


and sixth years, $145; seventh year and there- 


after, $150; sergeants, patrol, $160; sergeants, 
station, $175; detectives, acting first year, $155; 
second year, $160; third year and thereafter, 
$165; detective sergeants, $185; telephone oper- 
ators, $120; master mechanic, $160; identifi- 
cation officer, $170. Chauffeurs, same schedule 
as for constables. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ea Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defenice, dams, hydraulic works, shdes, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then 
fair and reasonable hours, unless for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or for other cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the curreut 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his deter- 
mination and any amendment or variation shalJl 
not be operativeeprior to the period cf three 
months immediately preceding the date thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing, and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 


stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council’ must contain provisions for the 


observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 


‘jn Council as “B” conditions, and include the 


following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
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and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
customs of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be -payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decisions has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not neces- 
sarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been compiled with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be made 
by the latter. (Under the “A” conditions 
these rights extend to moneys payable for the 
use or hire of horses or teams). 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 


opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A’” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor's premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of caretaker’s quarters at 
Sarcee Camp, Calgary, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, Chas. S. Newcomb, Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, July 20, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $4,324. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








| 
Rate 





Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 
than 

Per hour | 
Bricklayers and masons.............. $1 45 | 8 
Carpenters andjomers.: #.....025.2).2'- 1 00 8° 
Cement tinishers esc oc.e.sae 100 | 8 
Cem ent Teixengmee see tans ye nie dee so 0 50 8 
DIS CURMCIAN Seetteia a ihincaens Sane oe aciaeske cic 110 | 8 
Womimion labourcrsecces ace ec sans. 0 45 8-10 
Building iabounersmeernn sels: cates onl 0 50 8-10 
Painters and paperhangers........... 0 95 8 
IPIAStCrerce mere ae | Dee e eae Metien 1 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... id 65) 8 
Sheet metaliworkers 0: ees see aie Heed eas 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 0 95 8-10 











Construction of a rifle range at North Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, The King 
& Moncrieff Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 23, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $28,400. A fair wages 
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§32 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners............... $1 00 8 
Cement. finishers} a.) test odes cert 0 932 8 
@entent:mixerss. oars ve. ee eta 0 55 8 
Mlectricianstul, a... Aten ea 1 00 8 
Labourers. whe. ae ce eee ee ee 0 50 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 1 25 8 
Teamsters with team and scraper.... 125 8 
Painting the underside of roof, etc., of 
the Main Drill Hall, University Avenue 


Armouries, Toronto, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Phinnemore Painting & Decorating 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 31, 1929. Amount of contract, $3,100. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows: 





Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour | of wages | Hours | Hours 
Not less per per 
than day week 
PHINTELS es. eeteto, Beets ee $0 90 8 44 
Per hour 


Construction of road to Citadel Hill, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Canadian Con- 
struction, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 24, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,100. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Improvements to the high level wharf at 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractors, Cummins 
& Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 2, 1929. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $258,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Cents 
per hour 
Horeman,‘carpenter)..: ..2asae) ste 0 50 10 
Foreman of labourers...............- 0 45 10 
Mechanical engineer...........26.+00 0 45 10 
Stationary enomeer ss... .c0sss. oo. 0 40 10 
Denrick ariviernds: ate aa..is L ee 0 50 10 
Palereitin Crd cise i234 sc te ee SE Le oe 0 50 10 
Concrete mixer rumner............... Ose 10 
Biscksmnituseenreeeaee tee eee 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths helpers................. 03 10 
ATOM aie ee. Reena ae - eee a ae 0 35 10 
Carpenters: ©. «67a Bele od. ee 0 40 10 
A COURCTS a.pee soe eeeet Sangh bien ae, 2, 0 30 10 
Carters... en ns. ee. ee 0 40 10 
‘Reamsters! .ariatt,.. 6 ote. . tek. 0 60 10 
Per week 
Night watchman +......0. 20508). 2228 $18 00 
Day wa tchinian «Anes een nee ee $18 00 





Repairs to the north pier at Kincardine, 
Ont. Name of contractors, E. A. Henry and 
D. G. Ross, Kincardine, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,612.98. A fair wages 





schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates 
Trade of Class of Lacour of wages Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per hour 
Garpenlense. «Ati w= eceeete eae oe $0 70 10 
BIACKSIMICUS!. 5. tn. ects tare ke ce 0 50 10 
Steam hoist engimeers................ 0 75 10 
Pile-driverienginéer aii wif. sh 0 75 10 
Ta OOUEErA Sih, 44. xO EHes, $e 0 35 10 
0 35 10 





Construction of hospital building at Deer 
Lodge, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractor, 
Robert N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, July 16, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$109,997. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per cay 
than 
_ Per hour 
Bricklayerss0... ON. EERO, OS $1 45 8 
PILONOMISSONS wate ne Pe ed eee 1 45 8 
Mosaic and tile setters............... 1 35 8 
Marolesetters:. {Saale “eR 1 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 1 10 8 
PEC UPICLANS sey. We etre hereto tenor 1 10 8 
Paintersand ¢laziers.;. ena. eee 0 90 8 
DIASECROTS Sa) Mile ten NS cans See 1.85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 1 20 8 
Tathers, wood, wire and metal....... 1 05 8 
Sheet metal workers...............-- 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel......b5. a... 0 80 8 
ERDOUEOUS «ceca xe cote cae ae Ree 0 50 9 
Conerete workers. 100.5 ..02.5.0..0 - 0 50 9 
Cement finisherst. pce seks ees 0 70 9 
Per day 
Driver, one horse and cart........... $7 00 9-10 
Driver, two horses and wagon........ 9 00 9-10 





Construction of shore protection along the 
west side of the harbour at the inner end 
of the west pier at Port Maitland, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Norman K. Cameron 
and Donald E. Phin, Welland, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 11, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $23,059.21. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Westville, 
Queen’s Co., P.EI. Name of contractors, 
Everett McLeod and Duncan MacKenzie, 
Westville, P.E.I. Date of contract, July 19, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,787.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of repairs to wharf at L’Islet, 
Que. Names of contractors, Joseph Normand 
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and J. P. A. Normand, L’Islet, P.Q. Date of 


contract, July 22, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,992. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Woodward’s Cove, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name 
of contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 29, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $29,870. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening an area between the outer ends 
of the entrance piers, Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, National Sand & Material Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 
20, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,300. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
insterted in the contract. 

Dredging in the Kaministikwia - River, 
above the west port turning basin, to serve as 
slip for the dock of the Great Lakes Paper 
Co., Port William, Ont. Contractors, Great 
Lakes Dredging & Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 3, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $71,355. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging channel from Bout-de-L’Ile to 
the village of Riviere des Prairies, Riviere des 
Prairies, P.Q. Name of contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 12, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $81,600. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging channel from the dam to Yamaska 
wharf, Yamaska River, Quebec. Name of 
contractor, Aimé Laperriére, Pierreville, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 6, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,658. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging approach to Lake Ontario, eastern 
channel, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
National Sand & Material Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,900. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening channel and an area in front of 
Government Wharf at St. Antoine de Tilly, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, The National 
Dock and Dredging Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 10, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $29,700. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening berth on both sides of the 
Western Wharf at Grosse Isle, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, The National Dock and Dredg- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of 


contract, July 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,280. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Deepening an area in front of the wharf 
of the St. Lawrence Paper Mill Co., Charle- 
magne, P.Q. Name of contractors, St. Law- 
rence & Great Lakes Dredging & Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,180. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was included in the contract. 
Deepening channel from River St. Law- 
rence towards the down stream wharf, Nicolet 
River, Quebec. Name of contractors, The 
National Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. Date cf contract, July 10, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $8085. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- . 
tract. : 
Deepening a channel in Lake St. Francis 
leading to Government Wharf, Valleyfield, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 23, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $37,700. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
; etc.) 


Interior fittings for public building, Ros- 
thern, Sask. Name of contractors, The Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, July 16, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $1,745. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Interior fittings for public building at Swift 
Current, Sask. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Office and School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, July 
16, 1929. Amount of contract, $3,795. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Interior fittings for public building at 
Hespeler, Ont. Name of contractor, The 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, July 
16, 1929. Amount of contract, $1,250. The 


General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
superstructure of a rolling lift bascule bridge 
(Bridge No. 9), over the Welland Ship Canal 
at the Thorold-Allenburg Road. Name of 
contractor, Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Date of contract, July 29, 1929 
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Amount of contract, approximately $167,534. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
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the perforamance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Nature of Orders oO 





Making metal dating stamps and type also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 419 33 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. . 653 18 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

UCR AGacs Retire Wren nagrtle, CMR M DR RON ME) Te Sete en 15,021 93 
Stamping pads, mk, ete... ..526..)be ss eee ee 46 51 
Bagshttines spe ech eres ee ey ee eee 13,309 65 
SCHES aay. ee ea Be eee cere Pia Yee at 933 40 
Letter boxes». NF BELO eO)4 ETS eee 428 40 








FAIR WAGES SCHEDULE FOR WINNIPEG AND DISTRICT FOR 1929-30 


NDER the provisions of Section 10 of 
Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 

1924, being “An Act to establish and Protect 
the Wages of Workmen Employed on Public 
Works,” the Minister of Public Works of 
Mauitoba, has approved of the rate per hour 
and working hours set forth in the following 
schedule, as the minimum rate per hour pay- 
able to any employee engaged in the respect- 
ive trades, and the maximum number of hours 
during which any employee engaged:in the re- 
spective trades shall be required to work. The 


schedule will apply and be effective for em- 
ployees engaged on Public Works on or at 
the building, from May 1, 1929, until April 
30, 1930, or until such time as another order 
may be made by the Minister of Public 
Works. 


Last year’s schedules, that is, for Winnipeg 
and for the remainder of the province, were 
given in the Lasour GazerTts, June, 1928, page 
671. The new schedule for the remainder of 
the province has not yet been published. 











Winnipeg 
— Rate Hours 
per per 
hour week 
1. Labourers— $ cts 
(a) Skilled—comprising the following:—Unloading, piling, and handling face brick, cut stone, 
architectural terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental 
bronze and iron, interior joinery, laying drain tiles, mixing concrete by machinery, puddling 
concrete in forms or levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing material, 
mavebie scaffolding and rug aysfyt SAN Ce EO ELL « acerca’ debited woukeo Sbanbaauet © eipeas * “dine 0 50 50 
(b) Unskilled:—Comprising all labour other than the occupations above defined or elsewhere pro- 
videdvordnmthis‘schedtle | Stee os: osteo Po BAe 5: crn. aasiacn RE Domine Urs an os ee 0 423 54 
et TC DHUSLORS REN og secbavs attire ART NS < TRAE SUC TE IORI ste eee se oe ern Ace A Soa ine 0 50 60 
os (@) BT ACK LOY OTS 3 yg sccscoca 5,5 sui x PRD cashes otk ohsse ROO TO EE Oe 1 45 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 1, 1928, by and be- 
tween the General Contractors Section of The Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ International Union No. 1 of Manitoba) 
(b) Helpers— 
it-oMixinmanditemmpenne WOnbarhceenw «oC aAeeee sein cn SPha. ss. s cciaenaanr ee hike arama acres 0 55 50 
2 Attendime bricklayerson or at scat oldmueumetas. « ietas cokes ib. cae ere ee ee Meta 0 50 50 
4. (a). Stonemasons.e tye bs | hae OR Ae os eek. ne er Sern ioe on Eee Oeste 1 45 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 1, 1928, by and _be- 
tween the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ International Union No. 1 of Manitoba.) ; 
(b) Helpers— 
1 «Mixing and tempering piortar... SROs On, OL. AES ee I Ee. Se 0 55 50 
Zeattending stonemasons on.or at sca toldads. cs... - ae betes cee. er ee ee 0 50 50 
OE CONVENE TIRES ONS 0 oan 12 cule ccats ab aie Oe OEE, AO Oe re ee eee ene 0 70 50 
6. (a) aLarble Setters. AMESIAZS.. 90):. SEGRE 2... Oe eee. eee ee 1 40 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 1, 1928, by and be- 
tween the Marble and Tile Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International Union No. 1 of Manitoba.) 
GDP ERD NRO So. 4 Skins tviceegicn eRe 2 cle A sce ya, ok AR Ri SRG a (aa RE i ars in 0 55 50 
BS KG) ALOSAIe GRE, DUES MCE Ti. hove cco he eee, ce Ts a TE EE ee ee 1°35 44 
LO) Cb CCR sok bole OE MGS, Pi 20d, TES RR eas Jaye oir ake = 0 55 50 
8. Terrazzo WVorkers— 
Ca) arte aio ae eae eee RR ec RE An, SN, 3 ae TaD» 0 723 44 
(bo) Helpersian S.A ieee! © a ae sete EE olan einem Bek tes, 0 55 50 
9. Stonecutters— 
(a) Journeynien..... 2425794. BEER Ne: 1 ORR? | TANI OTS ee RS Fae 1 25 44 
10. (a) (Plasterers... 3. scehasces « Btys Rbk 2 IE he Be Fa oc A eee eee 1 35 44 
CO) elpers ne ES Ec OR TS 0 55 50 
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Wiunipeg 
Sass Rate Hours 
per per 
@ hour week 
: $ cts. 
TR WoodPW cretand Metall athersack tes conte e athlete Rac el Slofela'e S/a16 ehejatwreis bsole sislote cigs e slelsleie’ 06 66's’ 1 05 44 
WIT) Ve lambersmren. ke. cen tS o SIRRSE REEL: BGG OUR iA CHRIS GIRL ic eas Annies Peep Sub ach eee e Ie 1 20 44 
(Subject to all conditions contained in a certain agreement effective May 1, 1928, entered into 
betweea The Master Plumbers’ and Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ Union No. 254.) 
(Co) hall 5 ON Te ER AP MR eh AS BAG SBN SOC Ee. aS AUG Ba BORSA Sai GRD bo GEIS Eaton So Obidic JS Od Ones sein ais oe 0 50 50 
POSE (a) PSEA PALCr se meets Se eee Sas oe METIS vis Siataidysvo(o's spate fatebea olla dike Sieur sats eles op é 2 1 20 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement effective May 1, 1928, entered 
into between The Master Plumbers’ and Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ Union No. 254.) 
(OVER Ceo ee, Meek PL e SRR te EPI IVS Toole oe nebata elo ei alie Stay ale Gale's: hese ota site oes oO miatiavetene Chuece roles 0 50 50 
14. Operating Engineers on Construction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or More CruMS.........ccee esses eee seer aec cree erees 1 20 50 
(6) Pnsincers inichargeor double Crum MAACOINES fy aol bo. «ale ste « v'¢ «4 o/c ols. clein thete oe) sein eieja's Gd el oiwieeie +s 1 10 50 
(e)miinoineersan charseof single-drum: Machines Ny Ran -- oaecisl «ccc se etclels velo ee reithels sredele efelenere ore 1105 50 
GET OUILOTE, etree tere ete srctee ieee oed i fe Sede Cie anedore ster also stare ayerapelS she wiclare epolofstare's Obes sfeausitrs histo arenes 0 75 50 
TRERSRCCE NCCLS WGP RCT SHO NITE a CAEL siete I AST GING PERC Se sGIIOTe Sig THE eTe Slee ita b ecg b.anetnlovats Ghetaore 0 80 44 
IGE aiNters., DECOT Alors, LL ODEMNANGErS GNA GLAZTETS 6s ce cet ot oie eisielete Sete eee sale olete a tie ete ects lela ole states opae ets 0 90 44 
(Subject to all conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 4, 1929, by and between 
the Master Painters’ section of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and Local Uuion No. 739, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers, in the City of Winnipeg.) 
SARIS GCH S710 1S ete eh Sie Mes che See eae RI rose ooh oie eaten bs SUTURES hd ach stan e/a laahracs nash eearats ate glands Qhavatite’ att 0 75 44 
18, Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen— 
Gr) al Bates CVeXG UR Vorb era (entg ats) eee een a SBP irc i apoidins Hacickois SHG COCSCOODECONSUC. Ooh tone Hanrs aactersc 1 10 44 
(Subject to all conditions contained in a certain agreement by and between the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Section of Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange and the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
_. cal Workers, Local Union No. 435, Winnipeg.) 
19. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers..........0+2.0+ec00e: AUP gle HPs Sn, ae Was hak aa SEO tek ae 0 90 44 
20. Asbestos Workers— 
(@) SS OUENE VAN CDE, Seer te ke eter ee ened aT Te araTe Ws sib erafevaljeysrone’s! aug; ssi hsioyepels ahatp yas ints Sunes lp a ot ahe => 0 95 44 
(Ojebarse Class Limproversevts «smite cols te cias srtema etate s wiatel er STelciauels co 01 slate clave gvelalctele ot» ie ease, shale: s/s 0 75 44 
21. Asphalters— 
COVES Yes cSOS SB ae AL Prone ait cree finn Mad Gree Seantica ener GONE o Ongar Ga 5b Grd SeTaROMn a ta: 0 65 44 
(6) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials................ ccc cece ce ence rere eee eeens 0 50 50 
ZIMA) SOUT DENLETS Oe Se eile See re Re OSes oes cob elebelels oe dane 2 ekacs ebtere srmpapoes ss Sieibierlslels « 1 16 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated July 5, 1928, by and _be- 
tween the General Contractors’ Section, Winnipeg Builders Exchange, and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Local 343.) 
COD STE RATT TRS: ie AR eh OS O PRB SE ee SURE, SER RPS ARAL S 3.4 REREROMETOIn, GEMS CCU Rich taser Ricrie 0 50 50 
oer ULSI CRIT INETRAI ee or Ce cere ee ote ee ee cia wlate eeeTTE tile 2 crate thelele Natere afeteiatehe wisieis's ove «6 0 923 44 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


eg movement in retail prices during the 
month was slight, the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices being slightly 
higher. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number was sub- 
stantially higher. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an 
average family of five in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.98 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.92 
for June; $10.80 for July, 1928; $1092 for 
July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; and $7.42 
for July, 1914. The most important advance 
was a substantial increase in the price of 
potatoes, while the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, eggs and rolled oats 
were slightly higher. The prices of butter, 
bacon, and evaporated apples were slightly 


lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.26 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $21.18 for June; $21.01 for July, 1928; 
$21.10 for July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; 
$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 
for July, 1914. Fuel was unchanged, while a 
slight increase occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 502 
commodities in 1926 as 100, was substan- 
tially higher at 96 for July, as compared 
with 92.6 for June; 96.1 for July, 1928; 
98.6 for July, 1927; and 100.2 for July, 1926. 
Eighty-three prices quotations were higher, 
fifty-one were lower and three hundred and 
sixty-eight were unchanged. 
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In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined and one was un- 
changed. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group was substantially higher, due 
to higher prices for grains, milled products, 
raw rubber and sugar, which more than off- 
set declines in the prices of foreign fruits 
and coffee. The other groups which advanced 
showed only fractional increases. These were 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
chiefly to higher prices for hogs, calves, butter 
and eggs, which more than offset declines in 
the prices of fish, furs, steers and lambs; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
to higher prices for some lines of lumber; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group, because of 
higher prices for fuels and cement; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Fibres, Textile and Textile Products group 
was slightly lower, declines in the prices of 
raw cotton, hessian and rayon yarn more 
than offsetting higher prices for jute and 
silk fabrics. The Non-Ferrous metals group 
also showed a small decrease, due to declines 
in the prices of lead and antimony, which 
more than offset higher prices for silver and 
tin. The Iron and its Products group was 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods ad- 
vanced, the former due to higher prices for 
cured meats, butter, eggs, sugar, fuel and 
silk fabrics, which more than offset declines 
in the prices of coffee, fresh foreign fruits, 
fresh meats and poultry, and the latter due 
mainly to higher prices for materials for the 
milling and other industries. Advances oc- 
curred also in the prices of materials for the 
furs and leather goods industries, for. the 
chemical using industries, as well as for mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials. Materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for 
the metal working industries and for the 
meat packing industries were lower. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw 
or partly manufactured goods increased, due 
to higher prices for grains, sugar, rubbber 
and jute, while the prices of fresh fruits, 
livestock, and raw cotton were lower. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods also advanced 
slightly, due to higher prices for meats, flour, 
butter and paint materials. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 
of forest origin were unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July, of 
seventy-one staple foodstutis, groceries, coal, 


wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the *quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working: 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LAzvourR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarily, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 

(Continued on page 944) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 


: Quan-| (t) | (+) July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July julie 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 } 1913) 1914) 1916 | 1918 | 1920; 1921 | 1922! 1923 | 1924) 1925 | 1926} 1927 | 1928| 1929 | 1929 


————S§ | —_— ——— | ————— | | | — [EJ | | | | | | | YY 





io 








Cc. c. ; Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. 
Beef, sirloin....} 2lbs./27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 52-6) 79-6] 84-0] 70-2] 64-2] 59-6] 59-41 60-4] 62-0] 66-0] 71-4] 76-2] 76-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 35-2] 57-8] 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 31-2] 32-0] 34-4] 37-4] 42-6] 48-2] 48-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8} 15-7] 17-4] 19-2] 28-3] 28-1] 22-0} 19-1] 18-3] 17-8] 18-1] 19-7] 19-9] 22-5) 24-5] 24.4 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1} 20-9} 23-9] 36-8) 37-3] 30-3] 28-0] 28-2) 28-5] 29-3} 30-7] 30-1] 30-1] 31-2] 31-7 
Bork loth. saci 1 “ 412-2) 18-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-2) 22-4] 37-7) 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-6] 28-2] 32-3] 28-2) 28-0] 31-2] 31-6 
Ron salt nee « 2 “ 121-8] 25-0} 34-4) 35-2] 37-4] 38-8] 70-4] 74-0) 57-8) 54-2] 50-4) 45-2] 50-4] 58-0) 53-2) 52-2! 55-0) 56-0 
Bacon, break- 
Taste sto eecactie 1 “ |15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-5) 28-7] 51-0] 57-0} 48-0} 42-5} 39-1] 31-4] 39-2] 44-7} 38-8) 37-2! 39-6] 39-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ {26-2| 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 36-8] 40-4] 73-8] 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 41-2) 48-2] 49-8] 43-0] 44-0] 44-0] 44-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30:0] 33-3] 33-7] 26-9} 31-0] 49-3] 59-2] 38-2] 33-9] 31-2} 31-8] 37-6] 38-2] 37-8} 38-5] 35-1] 36-0 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 28-0] 43-1] 52-6] 35-1} 31-4] 27-3] 27-6] 33-7] 34-7) 34-3] 34-2} 31-1] 32-1 
Millgyeers: nies 6qts.|36-6}] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 51-0] 45-0] 70-8] 88-2] 78-6} 69-0} 69-0} 71-4] 69-0} 68-4] 69-6] 70-2) 72-0] 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.}/44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 49-8! 60-4] 91-4]118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4] 68-8] 71-4] 74-4] 74-0] 77-2) 81-2] 79-4 
Butter cream- 
Ses Aaa 8 125-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0) 34-5] 51-7] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 39-3} 39-3] 40-9] 42-0) 41-9] 43-3] 44-7] 44-1 
Chose, Old Se 1 “ {16-1} 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1) 25-6} 33-4] 40-6] 34-8} 30-0}/§30-1]§28-4]§30-6]§31 - 6] §30-7|§32- 6] §33 -2/§33-2 
Cheese, new. 1 “ 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-4] 23-6] 30-6] 38-4] 28-2] 26-21§30-1]§28-4/§30-6/§31-6]§30-71§32 6] §33 -2/§33-2 
rests. ...cpieee 15 “ |55-5| 58-5} 66-0) 61-5} 63-0] 70-5}117-0/144-0]121-5]105-0}100-5/100-5}118-5}114-0)117-0}117-0)115-5]115-5 
Flour, ee 10 “ {25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0] 37-0] 68-0} 84-0] 63-0] 49-0] §44-01§43 -0] §58 -01§53 -0] §54 -0]$53 -0] §48 -0/§48-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ 118-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5) 24-0] 40-5] 44-0] 30-0} 28-0] 27-5) 27-0} 31-0} 29-0} 30-5} 31-5) 31-0] 31-5 
Race ess. ees “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 13-4] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8] 19-81§20-6]§20-8]§21-8}§21 -8] §21-6/§21 -0/§20-6]§20-6 
Beans, hand- 
picked........] 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4} 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 19-4] 34-2) 22-2] 17-0} 17-6} 17-4) 16-6} 16-8] 15-8} 16-4] 18-2) 24-0) 23-8 
Apples, evapor- 
Fo 0 Wy aie a 1 9-9} 7-7!) 11-5] 12-0} 13-1] 13-4] 22-9] 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-5] 20-7} 19-8) 19-2] 21-9) 21-5] 21-3 
Prunes, medium| 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-4] 13-1] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8} 18-6] 15-9} 15-5} 15-8} 15-1] 13-5] 13-6] 13-7 
Speer granulat- 
Sehaear bavagiet Ag « 121-6} 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-C| 38-4] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 50-0] 40-8] 33-6] 31-6} 33-6} 32-0) 28-4) 28-4 
eigen. yellow...| 2 “ {10:0} 9-8) 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 17-6] 20-4) 43-4] 21-0] 15-8} 23-8) 19-6] 19-6] 15-0) 16-0] 15-0) 13-6) 13-6 
Tea, bla ck......] 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 9-9} 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13-9]§16-6]§17-4]§17-9]§18-0}§17-8|§17-8]§17-8/§17-6 
Tea, green...... 2 “ | 8-7] 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 10-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2)§16-6)§17-4/§17-9)§18-0)§17-81§17-81§17-8)$17-6 
OES. 4 55. Sac “ 1 8-6} 8-8] 8-9] 9-4) 9-4] 10-0] 11-2] 15-4] 18-7] 13-4] 13-5} 13-6] 15-1] 15-4} 15-2) 15-1] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes........| 3 bag]/24-1} 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 50-3] 58-6] 66-0]197-4| 35-9] 43-9) 52-5) 63-9} 45-1] 85-9} 81-0} 48-3) 43-7] 48-2 
Vianezariece. 14 Meqt.| -7 7 of 8 8 8 -9J 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-42) 8-46}13-66/16-84110-96/10-27/10-17| 9-91/10-49/11-07/10-92)10-80}10-92)10-98 
Cc. Cc. Cc. c. |] c¢ Cc. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc, 

Starch, laundry} 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 3-3] 4-7} 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0} 4-1) 4-1] 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0 





Goal smi | Mg ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-2) 54-7] 73-8]105-0}110-9|105-8]107- 48 104-6] 103 -2}106-2}101-2]100-81100-6}100-6 
oal bitumin- 

Bs oN Ace are “ & 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0} 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 75-6) 68-8] 70-7) 66-0) 62-9] 63-2) 63-3] 62-6] 62-7] 62-8 
Wood, hard.. © ed.]32-5! 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-5] 41-9] 69-2] 82-2| 87-4] 77-0] 80-2) 78-2] 76-2] 75-7) 75-9} 75-7] 76-5| 76-5 
Wood, soft.. “ « 122-6] 25-5! 29-4! 30-6] 31-8} 30-2] 50-8} 63-3] 62-5] 58-5] 59-0] 57-5) 55-3] 55-9} 56-2) 55-9) 55-2) 55-1 
Costoiliie o. 1 gal. [24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7) 23-5) 22-8] 27-8] 37-2] 33-7] 31-3] 30-2] 30-8} 30-3} 30-8} 31-3} 31-0) 31-1} 31-1 











“eA 
Se) 
B=) 
A 
KR 
bi 
e 
se 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 














Fuel and light*|...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-89] 1-88] 2-80) 3-64] 3-70) 3-41) 3-48] 3-37) 3-28) 3-327 3-28) 3-26) 3-26) 3-26 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rene. js0.5.+- 1 mo. |2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-04] 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95) 6-97] 6-98) 6-89) 6-87) 6-86] 6-91] 6-96) 6-98 
$] 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TPP otals. ies: seas 9s 9-37|10-50)12-79)14-02)14-17/14- 42120 - 66/26 -92 121-53 120-67) 20-85) 20-30) 20-70 pte oe 21-01)21-18)21-26 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-24] 8-47]13-14]17-09]11-12]10-31)10-65)10-13]10-53}11-12}10-64}10-76)10-89]10-97 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59] 7-37|11-38}14-52]10-34] 9-29] 9-40] 9-19] 9-66)10-06} 9-82) 9-73}10-04)10-05 
New Brunswick...... -38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04) 7-07) 8-41]12-81]16-63]11-13] 9-99}10-29}10-14)10-16)11-21)10-84)10-54)10-74)10-61 
Quebeck.. 70m. ss tee 5 15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 6-92] 8-22]12-91]16-03]10-42| 9-72} 9-71] 9-28) 9-88]10-32}10-13] 9-91)10-04}10-13 
Ontario.t:. ots tose 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-29) 8-55]13 -05]17-05]10-74]10-28}10-08} 9-96]10-22}11-23]11-01}10-87)10-80}10-85 
Manitoba ii. ..re css 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52] 8-35|12-75|16-54/11-04]10-02} 9-53} 9-39]10-14]10-47/10-34/10-29)10-54}10-67 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99] 8-67]12-90}16-25/10-99} 9-82)10-14] 9-56)10-56]10-55}10-98)11-02)11-21)11-32 
AIDGRGA 3 Ae. « sto e's 6-02} 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-78] 8-22|13-01}16-70]10-91] 9-86) 9-87] 9-62]10-81]10-77/10-86)10-79)11-21}11-35 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78) 9-01]13-86]18-23]12-19]11-30]11-17|10-76]12-09]11-90}11-96)11-78)]12-32]12-40 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent... See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 
foe | anil Bikes Gey) tes the Sane 
HOCALITY. SET ce wis Bk =a be 5 J ma ps 5 
BE Lie wih Beal eiut | wlott pMel etal lave) [oem Dew Pebrnee elie Colne & 
2o | ®p 1} aed] O65 | bo £285 aes odes O09 | SO.0 Bry ad 
se fesgia| Mise hee, o¢g Set || vee NR oma 2 Shea Le 2 oO -® 
23/88) c5| 88/58] 8 | 38 | 88 |2s8) S88) Ba) be 
ond o uu n 
Mb We ec MRS ede) Lie Ok Be > s qi R aa aa re 
cents | cents |.cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.......... 38-2 | 33-2 | 30-6 | 24-3 | 19-5 24-4 31-7 31-6 28-0 39-4 43-7 62-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 39-5 | 33-3 | 31-4 | 26-5 | 21-4 18-6 27-6 30-7 26-9 38-2 40-4 59-7 
I—Sydneyec.iseuyes onde ce 44-2 | 35-2 | 33-8 | 27-6 | 24-1 18-8 26-7 34-2 29 38-7 41-2 59-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 36-4 | 33-7 | 31-2 | 25-4 | 20-1 15-5 25 30 24-7 36:8 38-2 59-2 
S—Amhers ts « is.srecs steveaee's 35 31 27-5 | 24 20 19 30 29 24-9 87-5 43-5 58-3 
4—> Halifax ste:cocsie' «late. a/sh 4 + 42-1 | 31-7 | 32-5 | 25-7 | 21-5 17-6 28-7 30°5 25-3 36-6 39°3 62-5 
BSW arn ls Oi eestctanta caves chez ease Ress] ahetes Ais fren eaeewal td ohm gael eer let cea tal ra tore eee tard oy [ope ces 30 By Siattec de ttale oe eeiees 
GaLPUTON es bret baaey. ac 40 35 32 SE} RM bere OO) al eae 30 27-7 34-5 40 58-8 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown | 33-3 | 30 30 22 18 nips ME Sie vee 29-3 25 35 39-1 51:5 
New Brunswick (average)..| 36-4 | 30-0 | 27-3 | 22-4 | 17-3 18-5 26-7 29-4 25-8 38-3 42-6 61-0 
8—Moncton. :.. 02 ee eee 35 30 23 19-7 | 15-7 Die Saal cee aes ae 33-3 26-3 37-4 43-7 60 
9—S ti JONM is. oreo chee «rate « 38-7 | 30 27 21-7 | 16-2 18-3 20 29-3 25-7 37-7 41-7 62-1 
10—Fredericton............ 37-2 | 30 31-7 | 25-8 | 19-2 16-2 25 29-3 26:3 38-2 41 61-7 
T1—Bathurst.c ie... a) arene 34-5 | 30 27-6 | 22-2 | 18-2 18-3 30 55 25 40 44 60 
Quebec (average)............ 33-1 | 31-9 | 30-7 | 21-4 | 16-0 18-8 28-6 3 26-6 37-4 40-7 63-0 
£2="Quebec-ckee; 24 se» 1aees 32-5 | 31-6 | 27-4 | 20-4 | 14-7 19-9 32 27 26-7 36-7 36-7 59-6 
13—Three Rivers.........-. 36-7 | 35-1 | 36-8 | 21-8 | 17-6 20-4 27-5 27-8 26-6 40 45 66-2 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 39-5 | 35 36-8 | 26-1 | 17-3 19-5 29 33-2 26-6 40-3 47-5 67-1 
15—Sorelbsi yah oss owbisvem ares 31-5 | 30 26-5 | 18 13-5 16-2 25 24-2 26-2 39 42-5 63-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 27-4 | 29 25-9 | 22 16-5 21-8 28-3 28-3 26-8 35 38 59 
17S ts TONNES. 3 on « dieyetets obs 27-5 | 30 ou 17-5 | 14-2 1p Onileten eo Ae 28-5 2654 ate ae 6 35 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 2443, | 25-7 | 2p 21 egal Lone 21 25 23 25°3 41-5 45 58-3 
19—Montreal............+-- 40-9 | 36-9 | 38-1 | 22-8 | 18-7 15-6 31 31-4 27 2 40 67-2 
DO —Hull.es Ss ca dees Bhi 37-8 | 33-4 | 32-4 | 22-4 | 16-3 16-4 30-7 31-7 27-7 34-4 36-4 61-1 
Ontario (average)............ 39-8 | 34-7 | 31-4 | 25-5 | 20-6 27-0 31-2 32-5 28-5 36-2 40-4 63-2 
21— Ottawa.) set sine denies 37-2 | 32-1 | 30-2 | 24-4 | 17-6 21-8 29-3 30 26-8 SHA 41-1 64 
22—Brockville...3.......+- 42-5 | 36-5 | 32-5 | 22-5 | 19-5 20 35 32-5 29 41 42-7 64 
23 ——Kingeston. bis op sees 4 38 32-7 | 30-3 | 24-5 | 17-7 24-4 28-1 31-1 26 33-4 38-1 59-7 
24—Belleville.............. 37-7 | 31-7 | 31-5 | 25-8 | 19-7 27-5 35 32-7 27 40-1 45-7 64 
25—Peterborough.......... 38-7 | 34 31°71. 1239 74) 19 30°3 35 31 32-3 37-1 40-8 62-9 
96 ——Oshawairt. oss eaiwie pis om eae 39-4 | 34-7 | 30-6 | 24-3 } 21-6 29-8 31 32-3 28-5 39 42-1 62-9 
27 ——Ori lias. dvsws oe erably 40-9 | 34 30-6 | 25-4 | 23 28-2 31-5 33°7 28 35-2 39-3 
DR—= POTOUtO,.... i uicaisie bunts cokes 41-4 | 35-2 | 33-5 | 24-9 | 21-7 27-4 31-6 32-2 30 39-7 44.7 64-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 45 39 40 2925 || QL-ORl sae eee ale Roemer 35 82-5 85°3 38-3 67 
30—St. Catharines......... 39-4 | 36-3 | 31-5 | 24-8 | 18-7 DBO bie Aides, acts 82-2 27 33 35-3 62-3 
31— Hamilton yah.cdbseincic 41-6 | 36-1 | 33-4 | 27-3 | 22-2 29-2 26-7 30-6 30 34-9 39-7 65-6 
32—Brantford.............- 42-2 | 37-5 | 32-9 | 27-1 | 21-2 27-9 31-7 33-6 31 35-4 39-1 66-6 
S3—- Galt cisco + arte « belortiache 40 36 S220 tar 22-3 24 30 31-7 28 35-2 38-2 64-8 
34—Guelph Xhibs «ates bie. oteiolehs 38-6 | 33-8 | 31-6 | 24-8 | 21-4 28 25 29-5 33 33 38-4 63-6 
35—Kitchener............-- 38-6 | 35-2 | 28 25-7 | 23 28-1 35 32-3 30 33-3 37-2 61-8 
86—Woodstock...........-- 41-3 | 36-3 | 32 26-4 | 20 27-4 32:5 33-7 25 35 37-7 63-3 
Si —Stratlord ss fess asa bie eetoints 39-8 | 35 29-3 | 24-6 | 22 26-6 28-7 32-1 25 34°7 38-3 62-9 
S8——London.t) hice eae aA 41-7 | 36-3 | 32-4 | 26 20-2 27-1 28 32:5 28 36-4 38-8 63-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 41-1 | 36-4 | 30-4 | 25-6 | 21-8 27-5 29 34-1 28 36-1 39-7 65-9 
40—Chatham. bij. cscs s/c0/ 4s 37-7 | 33-6 | 29 25-8 | 19-4 28-3 31-6 31-1 28 35-4 40-6 59-6 
41—Windsor... 66662 0s0 00 38-7 | 83-6 | 30 24-9 | 19-7 26-6 35 30-7 26 82-5 87-5 62-5 
AD NOTNIA i tae stem epheaiets 39 34-5 | 32 27-7 | 22-5 31-2 32-5 33 28 35 40 65 
43—Owen Sound............ 37-7 |. 32-2 | 26-2 | 23-3 | 22 27-5 26-7 30 25 36 40 59 
44—North Bay...........6- 43-7 | 40 35 27-6 | 20 25 32-5 32-2 28-4 34-4 38-7 64-5 
45—Sudbury..........es-«- 38-9 | 34-5 | 33 25-2 | 19-9 28-4 30 36 28-7 By Gn | 41-7 61-2 
46—Cobaltis, ; des6e4.- om sot 39 30°53 | oO 24-3 | 20-7 2D) puss ene 36-2 30 36:3 43-6 65 
A7-—— TAM IMINSH dios aie sete « wise 38 33 28-5 | 25 17 28 34 33-7 26-2 35 37 57-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40 30 31-7 | 26 18-3 27-7 35 32-3 80-2 87-5 42-2 61-2 
49—Port Arthur. ......0..6. 37-5 | 30-5 | 28-1 | 24-7 | 21-8 2D Pa ile aero 34-8 30-3 42-2 48-3 64 
50—Fort William........... 38 30-8 | 29-4 | 24-8 | 21-1 24-6 31 33-3 28-8 40-6 46-1 63-8 
Manitoba (Average)......... 34-7 | 28-7 | 26-9 | 21-1 | 16-2 21-7 30-6 30-0 27-0 42.2 48-0 61-3 
51—Winnipeg............06- 36-1 | 30-1 | 28-7 | 21-4 | 18-1 21:7 82-4 31-7 29 41 46-9 60-8 
Peeceinshiloloi apt an r arrn «3 | 2743, |\.29 20-7 | 14:3 21-7 28-7 28-3 25 43-4 49 61-7 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 36-9 | 30-0 | 28-0 | 23-1 | 17-5 23-1 33-4 30-2 28-1 46-4 52-3 63-5 
§8—Revina. 2... ide. be dees 38-7 | 30-4 | 27-2 | 21-2 | 18-2 22-7 34 27-9 25 43-2 49-5 65-7 
'54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 23-5 | 16 20 27 32-5 27-5 45 50 60 
55—Saskatoon..........264- 36-7 | 30-8 | 30-2 | 24 18-5 24-7 38-3 30-5 27-5 48-4 54-7 61-1 
56—Moose Jaw........+-06- 39-7 | 31-4 | 29-7 | 23-7 | 17-1 25-1} , 34-4 30 82:5 49 55 67°3 
Alberta (average)............ 36-0 | 30-0 | 28-5 | 23-2 | 18-5 25°38 34-2 30-1 27-5 44-6 49-6 58-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 35 29 30 24 20 27-5 37°5 30 26-6 46-2 51 55 
58—Drumbheller............ 35 80M fo Sess 25 20 25 30 33 30 50 55 60 
59—Edmonton...........-. 34-3 | 29-4 | 29-5 | 21 17 24-1 35 29-6- 28-1 41-9 47-2 Sf] 
60—Calgarye see 39 32-2 | 28-8 | 22-8 | 18-9 26-4 36-6 31-7 27-5 44-5 50-3 61-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 36-8 | 29-6 | 25-8 | 23-3 | 16-6 23-4 32 26-2 25-5 40-2 44-4 56-2 
British Columbia (average).| 41-9 | 35-5 | 31-8 | 25-3 | 22-5 29-9 39-0 35°7 30-5 48-2 54-1 64-6 
"62--Berni@ia vavae. tess eee 40 35 32 25 18 | aml lear ce 38 29°3 47-3 52-5 59 
68—Nelson ee isaiceiveivcc see 4] Bod o2c Oblate 23-7 30 40 37:5 27°5 46-2 52-5 60 
C4 Tr aie ee iss teste 0 35 31-3 | 26°5 | 22-3 30 40 37-6 31°6 52-5 60 62-5 
65—New Westminster...... 42-6 | 36-5 | 30-5 | 23-9 | 22 27-9 36-7 34-1 32-1 47-1 54-4 67 
66—Vancouver..........-+- 4 | 36-5 | 33 25 24-3 30:3 41-3 35-3 32-1 47-3 53 67-6 
67=—ViIGLOTIA scene <pieio gs sven 44-1 | 36-5 | 33-1 | 25-7 | 22-9 30°3 35°8 34 29-6 48-5 52-6 64-8 
68—Nanaimo.........+.---- 41-2 | 34-2 | 32-2 | 27 25 32-5 42-5 35 30 49-6 |. 53-3 68-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 42-6 | 86-5 | 30-3 | 23-9 | 22 27-9 36:7 34-1 82-1 | . 47-1 54-4 67 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. e Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

| a g 8 ie Nain ihe g : S 

-~ -~ —_ = -~ ond 

mw | 2s bi 2 2 a) ae Bn WO gy Bs 36 ta 
oo 2. one ogo op op < ae) Helis) O83 mie Sr rons o 
dae | et. | be |e Sete eee hee oe eee le onl Sg) Wee) | em 
SS rl wns | 2% g Ko HO Bld ois ss 3 A. ae Oo |e, Mol gs QE Bos 
ego | sm | Gao o= OU oom Bee ro pera een = aor a ord] +A ct Si ~ 
meas | Og, | Ses | on = ee OR en] Sh 2S fs O28 |B Un ose! vE ae Pe: 

oaeo]- ~ oOo yo POO 5) i © 0) o||/ <4 oO ‘Ak OD 

Sek lada | aes | a6 ae | gen Ba SSR al 0 oga|/S4ne| BA SA8 ® 6. 
Oo so = a nD D co Oo 4 a Oo = a ‘6 


—_— | fl | | | | | | | |S | | 


cents cents cents cents } cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


18-9| 30-5] 2-1] 13-7] 59-2] 21-3] 20-3] 36-6] 22-0] 36-0] 32-1] 12-0] 39-7] 44-1 
44-0 |) 6 82°€ leigh.) ae 53-8 | 18-3| 16-7] 28-5 | 22-7] 39-1] 36-9] 11-9] 40-7] 47-4 
10 eked 2S.) ae ROR ae ie eee 18-2 | 15 98-7| 22-9] 42-1] 35 |b12-14| 41-3] 45-5/ 4 
Be es on! | ee baer...) 960-60 | 748-1 |.8-82-0.) 1.8096) 20-8 | 136-31) 36-3.| 1 41-8] 47-6| 9 
ee Tal oe cd ee ee eS) 18-8 | 18 84-3] 89-8 |) 883 4......f 10 39-2} 47-1] 3 
12 BBAG' |, Sie. |. oer. 2 60 18-3} 15-7| 27-4] 23-4] 41-9| 39-1 |a 12-5] 39-1] 46-1] 4 
Be Od TN eR Ee a ae ae Cg eee Ge 23 40st ot ceibi a, ow Phra 50 15 
20 Seles bats. bakes o 50 19-1 | 18 95-3 | 23-5] 41 38 12 43 48 | 6 
10 OBES ed Ree 60 18-2 | 20 39-3 | 21-8] 31-4] 29-7| 10-12] 35-2| 42-4|7 
45-8 | 7 36-7 |.x.dse:. 10:0 | 60-0| 18-1| 18-1] 31-6] 22-6] 34-8] 381-2] 12-1 | 38-9] 44-5 
12 vigeg TM 10 60 18-4 | | 19-6 | 81-1 | - 23-5 | > 38-3} 33 10-12 | 42-5] 45-1] 8 
18 S85") babe). 10 60 17-6 | 15-2] 33-7| 21-8| 36-8] 32-4 |a 18-5) 40-4] 45-51] 9 
20 Pa ere ae a 60 19-2]. 18-5 | 36-4 | 22-8] 86:4] 34-2] .12 37-6 | 44-1 |10 
rb ga mee | An P's 60 17 19 25-1 | 5.293 | ¢ B75). 25 12 35 43-3 |14 
17-5 | 31-7] 19-3 9:7 | 57-5 | 20-6] 22-1] 32-3] 22-2] 38-1] 35-1] 10-7 | 38-5 | 40-8 
ee a eee a eee ee 20 18 26-7 | 22-31 B82) | 34 12 38-7 | 41-1 |19 
15 30-35] 25 10 7 don ae Oe 20-3 | 28-8] 24-6| 39-8] 38 12 42 41-1 113 
ae ane Ce 20 el ee ae re ee ae 32-5 | 21-2] 37 33-1 | al0 36-3. | 40-7 |14 
20 25 15 Ip hee: 25 25 34 cae oe eee 40). ait Gas 40-5 |15 
er td ee tee Sd Reh OU ie Roe SU a Pan 35 21-1| 84-9] | 33-8 Bi), Poanataaale 40-6 116 
ae ey aa 20 10 60 a ee see Ba-8:1 4. Rt 40 37 9 40 40 117 
se ee. Rohe er tee 8 55 oe Oe: 30 93-3 | 35-71 35 10 36 41 |1g 
15-20 | 435-40 Loreto dccetes. 60 21:3 |: 23-2) 84-4) 31 44-6| 36-6] 13 40-9] 41-8 |19 
Seam Blea. be 15 10 60 20 21 B6°%-| 0 2ee3-) where 1 238-501), 12 35-6 | 40-4 |a9 
17:3'| 30:4] 22-4] 12-4] 66-5] 21-4] 19-0] 38-8] 21-2] 35-8] 32-4] 12-1] 40-3] 43-5 
20 35 5 Wt PR ae sh inc cats +s o9-¥ | 4,18 36:7 |. 90-4] BBEdit. 54 12 40 42-3 lof 
16 ae Ae ee 125 bc aeess 25 18 ee ere hme) He 10 42 42-8 |o9 
15 32 25 180) oe. ¥ 17-8 | 18 38-1| 19 34-6 | 29-8] 10 41-4| 42-6 |93 
pies 28 OLA Ret: RN RE AN ea ED 17 35-6 | 21-2] 30-8| 27-3] a9 43-7 | 44-1 |o4 
20 28 SOE geek 60 47-51 22-9) 39-9:}.'28-6 |) 8396 |, | 28-8]. 10 38 41-7 |95 
RP ESE E sO EW a mesh. erate as lem emee gs 43-4| 23-4] 36-8] 34-5] 12:5] 41-5] 43-8 |96 
mee ety eee a eta ats cls y cate cs oped teas 39-2] 21-7] 30-6| 29-7| al1-4| 39-5] 43-9 |97 
15 a BL 2 ed a ag Ete ae 42-2| 20-8] 37 34-9 | a12-5| 44:3] 44-8 |98 
22 35 ee ak At ee y's ie 25 22-5 | 44 Te ae leak CN 13, Wines 46-6 |29 
14 RW Oe) oe ieee «ae ‘ae oe fee 33-8 | 19-5] 37-8| 35 13 40:2 | 43-7.|30 
20 35 eee ee ee 25 21 46 20-3 | 38-1| 35-3] a12-5| 39 44-6 |31 
20 30-33 | 23 ee ol ae 23 19 7-9 |. 19:9 1 3557! 81-8 hes 12 42 44-1 |39 
15 35 23 Ae ee a 20 20 37-8| 19-5] 34-6| 32 al1-8| 41-5] 43-4 |33 
> a oT AA NGS. Fine ce ls -a, an mea A 42-8 | 20 37-8 | 34 12 40 43-7 |34 
Ae. ee gay ee Deg ed Re BT Nae Wa 33-1.| 30-6] 12 37-7 | 41-4 |35 
>a > a AW ae oe ON ag a 38 19-6] 31 29 11 41 42-8 |36 
16 30 2 al IR oe te Cale 25 18 36-8 | 20 31-6] 28-8 | 12 39 41-9 |37 
15 25 BObO |, Mame i Mite: a ae TS aes le ee 11 40 42-9 |38 
15 28 i eee ee 50-60 | 21 31:5 | 48-3 }' 91-6 | | 38-9.) ‘31 12 42-2 | 43-1 |39 
16 30 20 1 ie, : 26-5| 17 34 20-1 | 32-5] 29-5] cl2 40-8 | 43-9 |40 
20 30 Le abn Bee 26-5 | 20 44-9| 18-9] 36-2] 33 14 41 43-8 141 
ae Pr, aes TI Wa ee Fe EE Dl SOR Ue ea es a ne: er ae Sy 0 39-5 | 44-6 49 
Sie Ay Re 2309 [ete eee. bu eee At as 37-2 | 18-2] 30 26 12 40 41-5 |43 
Boe | Hodes MN Pie arsed Meee em PS SRN Bel La I Ea 35-4| 23-71 40-8| 35-4] 12 39-5 | 41-6 |44 
ieee Fon. Be 25 10 75 20 18 re Ages ee eee ee a 40-5 | 43-6 {45 
ae 8 opag | ash. |. es aes st 5 23-31. 20 36-7 | 25 42-1| 39-71. 18 40 45-4 |46 
Mawes orn ®. PN Meh Ne Ppa AY Gen YT Daa SR late 5 91-7]. 41-7} 347 | al6-7 1.4... 60. |). 44-5147 
SES USERS, Pi (ies dels ieee NN ae LEO ae Uo Mi en ee 2 Ba 35 42-8 |48 
15 25-30 | 18 Wi ES 25 17 37-2 | 24-6| 38 34 B12 5 cares 44-7 |49 
15 25 od ae ee 65 20 17 38-7| 21-8| 37-8| 32-3] a12-5| 39 45-4 |50 
P| Ae, 18:0 |... 3)...|.2.c2...| 228-8 | 48-2 | ° 38-5] 24-8) 34-1] 29-5) 12-0 | 37-8] 4-6 
20 28-35 | 16-20| 15 50 20:5 | 16 39-7 | 19°7)| 36-2:| 82 e12 39-5 | 43-2 [51 
Be eee) a CG) ee et Oe ee een ae ne er es De 36 42 |59 
26-3| 30-0| 16-5] 16-3 |........ 24-7| 23-1] 37-6| 23-7] 33-9] 28-9] 12-4] 35-4] 43-6 
25 TN Be sen eT ey PA 93-3 | 22-5] 40-1| 21-4] 37-5] 32-2] a12-5| 38-3] 43-9 [53 
25-30 | 30 15 a ee 25 20 Ee 2 ie son Se 27 11 32-5 | 45 [54 
onion | \ SON a. ea ae ae B57 | BSB 1 8007 | 98:84, 23363 |) os.2)h 13 35-1| 41-7 |55 
25 30 CE eee Sa (a Poe 97-5 |. 37-2 |. 94-51 . 30-8 | 28-3] 13 35-8 | 43-9 |56 
43.2 | © 46-6 “9-8 | 5 7-8 |. eh... 24:7'| 23-0] 37-1 | 23-6] 34-7] 27-8| 11-1] 36-6] 44-5 
ee Pen 35 PN) hee Oem ee 87-5 12 Yak, 31-5 | 25 30-8 | 25-5] 11 34-5 | 44-1 [57 
25 30 A a SO oe 25 25 30 27-5 | 35 25 al2-5 | 40 47-5 |58 
25 23-25 15 92:6 | 23:4] 40-4] 22-1] 34-8] 28-3] all-1 | 36-9] 44-4 [59 
25 30 25 23 44-2] 221 |. 87-6 | (82 11 35-7'| 43  |60 
18 25 93-5 | | 20-4 | - 42-2]. 91-4 | 35-51 28 10 35-8 | 43-7 |61 
23-3 | 26-9 92-6 | 22-9] 40-1] 22-7| 35-6] 30-8| 13-0} 44-4] 47-5 
25 30 21-2 | 25 45-2] 93-6| 41 37 Py eh ep R 45 |62 
30 35 25 25 41:0 [Serb ares |) abn. oie al4-3| 45 48 |63 
30 35 25 26-6 | 37-6| 26 34-7 | 30 al4-3.| 45 48-7 |64 
20 25 21 92-5 | 42-2] 20-5| 33-5] 29 all-1| 43-2] 46-7 |65 
15 20 90:5 | 18-4 | 33-7} 20-3.| 34-61 31-14 11 43-6 | 46-5 |66 
Pee 25 21-1] 20-5| 37:7} 20 34-7 | 29-8| a14-3| 45-7| 48-4 167 
20 25 26-2 | 22-5| 41-2) 25 36 30 al2-5 | 45 50 168 
LESS: 20 21 22-5 | 42-2| 20-5] 33-5] 29 al4-3| 43-2] 46-7 |69 
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‘RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 

















B 2 oe d — 
g ee ey peel 2. ere a ro 
wt 5 = hare a2 aa He) = ae 
" o a = 3 I om eS) 3 
Locality Ab a 5 ge) a hy a ‘ nel 
42 | 8 5 HSS] 8 Ee 5. B gi ai, aes 
A. ab. Oh. hg ee ae - & ge SR oR 
Go | ee Phemey | Sea | pe | Be | ee | Bebe) Geet | res 
4 sc ax | go] Op ES 23 a8 oho? ak 
S39 | 28 Wear) ses | see: | oS | ke | seis | Ree | cee 
oO fea) NM fy fac fam al = Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33.2 4. 18-3 4-8 6-3 10-3 12-4 15-3 16-0 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............... $2.4 8. 18-2 5.9 6-4 10-1 14-2 16-4 16-1 16-2 
P-Sydney eine it. Re. 33 8 172] 5-1 6-8 10 12-9 16-6 16-3 17 
I—Newi (Glasgowi nist Aah.) we = 39.1 8 18-7 5] 5-9 10-5 136 15-9 15-2 15-6 
B= Ambershecid. octet oobi. 20-7 8 18-1 5-2 6-1 9-6 15-6 16-7 15-9 15-5 
A alifaxeey.. «8. cis anw cite hate oie 39.4 8 19.3 4.9 6-6 10-4 14-6 15-7 14-9 15-1 
H=SWindsOren..... ds estes cer eee as 20 8-3 18 5.8 7 10 15 18 18 18 
GSP ur oe: . . So sos ne Bea wasloc 2113 8 18 5-9 6 10 13-2 15-3 16-4 16-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... £0 7.4 19 5.9 6-1 9-6 15-6 15-6 14-9 15-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22 6 8.5 17-6 rd 6-4 10-1 13-4 15-4 45-3 15-3 
S—=Monetoniew. (qe tenes be kerer. 34 Rey 173% 5-5 6-8 11-4 13-5 15-3 15-7 15-3 
OSE JOHNE ac/dc se ord tes Dotan oss 32-7 8-7 18-7 4.8 5-8 9 12-6 15-4 14-5 15 
10-—Fredericton. ....c0..55.85.8 le... B.A 8.7 15-9 4.8 6-1 10-1 15-1 14-5 15-4 14-7 
ATSB PMUNS tisk s.cis.d.orve ane: ene 30 8 18 5-3 6-7 10 12.3 16-2 15-7 16-2 
Quebec (average)................... 39-3 6-4 17-9 4.9 6-5 9-6 12-9 14-4 15-6 14-6 
2=-QUCHECHRMAN. f), F4 bee Lohans OHe7 765 17-2 4-9 6-1 9-9 13-4 14-7 15-7 15 
13 hree WRIVErS. oS an bs < ees « 39.9 6 18 5-2 6-5 9-6 13-5 14-6 18-8 14-8 
14 = SherbrooKkelss «sce hsscks eee eal pier 19 4.9 6-1 9-7 13-1 14:5 15 14-2 
HAH SOLE Maat ook. cite. ce tetas: 96-5 6 18 4:5 5.7 9-5 11-2 14-2 15 14-2 
16-1 VaCint hens at... ho sac berlnee 98-5 5 is 4-4 6 9-3 12-1 14-7 15 14-5 
A= St, TOMS wo): clock eae eke - BT 5 |) §: BE6e7 18 4.7 9 12-1 15 13-7 16-5 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 98-1 6-7 17-6 5-4 6-6 8.9 1223 14-9 15-6 15-3 
19—Montr eal i sdiete wb. ols acts atte 39.1 |- O5R8-8 17-9 4.9 5-8 10 12 14-1 14-3 14-6 
POS ee bie Are cus. Sines: SRD ole, 28-9 6-8 17-7 5.1 7 8-1 12-2 14-1 14:5 13-8 
Ontario (average)..............--... 33.2 7.2 17-7 4-6 6-0 10-7 12-7 15-06 14-8 15-0 
Bit ta wadetic.le hc ben bo Ree. 34-2 | 7-3-8] 18-2 5-2 4-5 |.°°90-9 | * 93-7 15-2 | 15-2] 14-9 
20 SBrock Ville .a.f-sseyp gies Heres tea Oo sD 6-7 15 4-9 5-7 10-5 12-5 15 14-5 14-5 
DSS TIN ASTON sieihaysivis Horrors ees. 337 6-7 15 4-8 5.2 10 12 13-2 13 13 
24 Bellevallen su cee. oven emo 31-6) |) 6-B=6e7) Lo 1% A.5 5-3 1121 12-5 14-3 14-6 14-6 
55—Peterborough.....2....2.5-¢6+-- 39.9 7.3 17 4-5 5.9 10-9 11-9 14-8 14 14-8 
2E-- Oshawa we wsids in Maire. cures « ¢ 35-4) | 6.727531 © TB 4.2 6-2 10:3 12 14-7 14-7 14-7 
DOr Ua APs chs, he Ate Beans dee 89.7 6-7 17-8 4.8 5-9 10-9 13-5 15 14-7 15 
DSTO OnGO fyec es heton tis Bake eee s OY Gey fal ajo toy dae 18-4 4.7 6-1 10-2 11-6 15-4 15 15 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 36.9 7.3 19-2 5.3 HAS 10-8 13-2 16-4 17°5 17-4 
30—St Catharines. ...\sgueadas tian 30-1 7.2 176 4-4 5-8 11-8 12-1 14-8 14-5 14-5 
ee ET TTT LOT EY Biaga:c taiwan RR ae 33.8 7.8 18-8 Ass 6-2 115 12-7 AAST 14-6 14-7 
SO BrantiOres,., okortte aaetraiateetve a. 85 6-7-8 17-6 4.3 5.5 12-1 12-6 14-7 14-3 14-3 
So Ste BP). Mae ate ae as 6 25-4 6-7 18-4 4-3 6-1 12-1 13-9 14-8 14-3 14-6 
B4— Guelph! Mechs ig Gator date serene es 35-4 Vee} 19 A 6 6-2 11-2 12 14-7 13-8 14-1 
BE SIK GOONER. 55: -fs\ oa Shae cin Bets ee oie 21-6 6-7 18-5 4-1 5.3 10-1 10-4 14-1 14-1 14-4 
36 WoodstOek:... fanomaonodst seats + 33 6-7-7.3 18 3.9 5-8 9-1 12-7 15 14-6 14-6 
STP ACMOUGs noc cs ccca ewe mina mets F 31 vio 19 4.9 6-4 tty 12-4 14-3 13-8 14-6 
Be MONGOM eisai tere ba Pak tee 5 24.29 | §.7-7.3 17-4 ANGE) 5.4 10 11-6 14-7 14-6 14-7 
BOS SG MNOMAS! bien ganecbaeeen sed 8258) 1 7-8=g27 18-9 Tea 6-2 12-2 {374 15-5 15-3 15 
ASCH a Ghali en. ao.a Pao deals os > 89.9 6:7 18 4.9 5-7 10-8 15 15 14-9 14-8 
A WARASODY fa ciaeky oc taeloe one Lees > 29.7) Sons 18-2 4-4 5.7 ttt 13-8 14-5 14-7 15-7 
49-— SAyniaees. oinrcetas eae s Roa ete ee 35-6 | 7-3-8 19 4.4 6-1 113 toed 15-1 14-5 14-5 
42 IO wen SOUNG, Jos oaecichs Hate wed 39.0 | §- 727.3 19 3.9 5 10-1 1936 15-9 15-2 15-9 
Ad NOrgn Bays «des stave vos seh ae oe 39.3 7.3 15-3 Sat 6-8 10 13 15-2 1507 15-1 
AREAL E iis tacts see aire tie S75 30 Soeur baal 5.3 7.8 9-4 14-4 14-9 15-4 15 
AG CODA as dows gest Shee eer 35-6 8.3 17 5 7.5 11 15-2 17-9 18-1 17-9 
47—Timmins...... ge tea Seger a of 30-9 8.3 16-5 4-6 5 7.5 12-8 14-7 14-5 14-5 
48—Sault Ste, Marie.:.)..:.2...... 31-5 8 18 Hoth 8 T1.3 14-2 15-6 15-2 15-7 
40-— Por tuAr thurs ache st oe eek 32 6, 19-3 5 5.9 10-5 11 15-9 14-4 15-3 
HO SOrceW La A ee eee ee te BYOB} 6 17 5 5-7 9-9 10-3 15:3 14-6 14-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-9 6-7 419-8 4.8 6-5 11-3 12-8 17-8 16-8 17-5 
DIV INTADOE tat cle se ealine a de ae eee ys ois 35-8 | 6-4-7 19-5 4.5 6-5 11-4 12-3 17-4 16-3 16-7 
H-pandoie. i diave thas pe oenee. 36 6-3-7 | 20 5 b4) 12.334 48-2 ayo | dees 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-5 8-4 19-3 4.9 6-4 10-7 42.2 18-0 17-9 18-3 
Doce RVORIDG Sages eeevatays cis are ttte ele «| 35-5 | 8-8-4 20 4.8 6-5 10-5 te 7 17-6 18-1 17-6 
54 Prince Albert. 2 eyeks i teeer Le 32-5 8 = 4.9 6-9 8.8 12-2 18-3 18-3 18-3 
bi--Sagka(pontis canis bakes. 35-1 8 19 5 Bo Ue ae | A738 tore aalone 
DO VLOOSOWIA Nc v.obick is ainsi See tut ite 35 8 19 5 5-8 12 12-8 18-4 16-3 18 
Alberta (average)................... 35-1 8-6 18-1 4.9 6-2 q1-1 10-7 16-7 18-3 18-5 
B7/-=Medicinetbat. occ: 5.1 net ee... 35 8-9 17 5-1 7-4 12-9 11-6 17-5 20 19 
58—Drum hellers.¢ i. acs sek eee ok 40 8-9 — 5-1 6-3 12-5 11-2 17-7 18-7 19 
bU-Midrmonton.. oS, shes Lt te. 33-1 8 19-7 5 5-3} 10:2] 10-4] 15-6 | sl8-d | 18-3 
GO Aree amy ee sc W ov gigs ys tet eae « 36-4 8 17-3 4-8 6 10-3 10-4 16-6 18-3 19-1 
Bl Let bridge. os cigh do ty ns ban 31-2 | 8-10 18-2 4-7 aot 9-5 9-7 16 16:6 17 
British Columbia (average)......... 35°5 9.5 21-1 5-1 6-8 §-3 9-4 16-5 18-3 17-7 
G2=-Herniemsernts cit tes fh eerie 32-4 10 19 5-1 7-1 10-5 10-3 17-5 18-5 18-9 
Rid EN OLS OID. S's Yiets ou ages VAL ssw a ate 86-2 10 17-2 5-5 6-2 10 10-6 18-1 20-5 20-5 
64—Trail........ ee cates tt eal 36-6 9-1] 18-3 5 6-7 9-3 9-3 | 15 18-5 | 18-5 
65-—New Westminster.....1.....,.. 35-8 | 8-3-9-5} 23-5 5 6-8 8:5 8-1 16-1 18-3 16-1 
OG VENCOUV PE iiss is so 48: ee at 6 34-7 | 8-3-9-5 Dhvae, 5-2 6-2 8-9 9 14-6 16-5 15-5 
OTN UCUGR RE aa 5 fs es moras ba ge mer «he 36-5 10 23-5 5 7-1 8-9 9-2 15-3 16-5 16-5 
OSI AMANOG | octin gins 4h tek eo 36-2 8-9 22-5 4-9 7:5 10 10-8 17-5 19-6 19-6 
G9 —EmincemRuper trac take deen ee 35-8 10 23-5 5 6-8 8-5 8-1 17-5 18-3 16-1 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1929 








Potatoes Apples 


























S * o 
2 | gs : EN at ae ae : i 
Fa) oe iS oh Bites | ree : ane od og E 
re | BS ; rs Sergh pore, | kee a. a 38 aS aa 
7 hy . oo TH ri 
ce . me S ro Stes eS ES ee ae a 2.2 ee me eite! 
ga | go S 19 ; 80 Sy a | 888 g SH 3B su pe 
= in) s = qi 2 8p oo & 3 H OMe 
86o 26 a ore aN S92 HH Hee ga Gn sk 
OR) “EH 8 8 Ba Sere) Pa | ‘aoc : gs Ba 8, BB. 
a iS) 
a o) Ay 4 Fy ca a px oO - 'S) S 'o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-9 8-0 1-445 27-8 35-1 21-3 13-7 15-6 19-4 68-5 26-4 60-2 42-5 
11-5 6-6 O74 21-6 25-0 19-5 13-8 14-9 18-2 66-6 24-2 61-2 49-0 
11:8 7:3 1-146 23-6 a 20 13-8 16 19-4 60 27-3 60 _ 1 
12-2 6-7 1-103 22-2 25 18 14-3 14:9 17-2 74-2 27-8 48-5 38-7 | 2 
11-8 6-8 »786 16-5 = 21-2 13-4 13:9 18-7 59-5 27-5 65 40 3 
10-9 6-1 +986 21-9 SS 19-3 14 13-9 20-3 74-7 25 68-3 39 4 
11 6 -80 25 —_ — _- 15 15 — 30 2= 45 5 
11-4 6-6 1-025 20-4 — 19 13-6 15:5 18-6 64-7 25-5 64 387-2 | 6 
10-9 7-7 -80 16-8 —_ 21-2 13-4 13-9 18-7 59-5 27-5 65 40 7 
10-9 7:5 765 15-9 = 21-0 14-7 14-3 19-3 61-3 26-6 64-4 46-3 
Iii 2 6-6 -74 15 — 21 15-5 14-6 18-6 67-5 28 65 50 8 
11-6 8-1 -90 18-5 — 21 14-6 13-2 20 63-3 24-2 58-3 41-5 | 9 
11-1 7-4 -787 15 — 20-6 13 14-1 18-6 64-5 26-4 70 44-8 |10 
9-5 8 633 15 — 21-3 15-7 15-2 20 50 27-7 a 49 11 
1-1 8-0 1-034 21-8 28-1 19-4 14-1 16-6 17-7 81-5 27-4 58-6 49-9 
12-6 8 -947 21-3 25 20-8 15-1 15-3 17-5 84-4 25-5 60-8 40 12 
12-6 8:7 1-156 26-1 20 19-2 15-8 19-7 18-2 86 30 61-7 42-2 113 
11-8 6-5 954 19-4 35 22-8 13-5 17-3 17-5 77-5 25-3 65 40 14 
12-5 9-6 1-079 25-2 oe 15 13-8 16-3 18-3 81-7 25 62-5 41-6 |15 
10-2 ae 1-028 21 20. 19 13 17-3 14-6 70 24-7 55 39-2 }|16 
8 8-6 1-00 20 30 17-5 15 —— 18-7 — 30 ==: 40 17 
9-7 7-4 1-086 20-1 — 20 16 17 16-2 88-2 31-9 = 43 18 
11-8 G 1-046 21-3 4]-7 21-3 13-3 16 17-9 82-7 25-8 60-3 36-8 |19 
10-8 8-3 1-014 21-7 25 19 11-8 13-5 20 — 28-3 45 45 20 
12-0 8-6 1-148 23-6 44.8 21-6 13-5 15-4 20-0 66-2 25-9 58-9 39:3 
11-5 7-8 1-13 21-8 zs 18-5 12-5 15-2 20-6 58-5 Bil 53-5 41-5 |21 
12-4 10-7 1-20 25 — == 12 15 17-7 75 25 60 40-7 |22 
11-1 8-4 1-13 22-9 — 20 12-8 15-2 18-7 73°38 24 56-2 38°2 123 
11-8 9-3 1-27 28 59 — 13-4 15-4 19 67 25-5 62 37°38 |24 
11 8-4 1-04 20-6 7 17-5 13-3 15 19-7 69 27-1 59-1 38-4 |25 
12-6 8-5 817 20 — = 14-2 15 19-6 62 26 67 42-5 126 
11-7 9-2 978 21-1 7 a 13-3 15-3 20-2 70-5 26-8 59-6 35°8 |27 
12-1 7-8 1-09 21-5 D0 22 13-4 14-9 19-2 70-2 24-8 59-9 41-9 |28 
13-2 9-3 1-32 DS — — 12-5 16-5 21-2 — 27-5 50 88-3 |29 
12-5 8-4 1-19 23 aaa — 14 14-8 19-4 66 24-2 51 39-6 |30 
12-4 8-3 1-04 21-1 30 25 13-7 15-3 19-4 58 24-2 53-2 38-2 131 
10-3 8-6 -837 17 — 25 13-5 15-1 18-5 66:2 24-6 53°3 35-6 |32 
10-7 9-4 84 18 — — 14-3 14-7 19-4 55 25 55 36-4 133 
12-1 8-5 -78 18 40 — 14 14-7 18-8 52-3 27-2 54-5 36-6 134 
11 7-9 +972 20°3 = — 11-8 15 18-6 59-5 23 59-5 35°4 135 
hae 8 -90 20-5 aa aa 13-7 15 18-5 63 25 55 34-5 |36 
11-4 7-3 1-03 20-3 aaa — 1227 14-7 19-5 60 24-7 64-5 38-7 |37 
11-1 8-6 1-04 20-4 25 — 12 13-7 18-8 — 25 = 35-4 138 
12-5 9-2 1-225 23°3 — —— 14-3 14-9 21-2 66-2 26°9 66-7 40-3 |3 
11-6 8-9 1-22 25 — — 13-8 14-7 20 72-3 25-7 56 87-8 |40 
13-1 7-6 1-26 23-1 = —_ 15 16 19-2 70 25 70 43-8 |41 
125, 10 1-25 aie aa — 15 15-1 20-2 67-5 Oia 75 orton pee 
12 5-8 1-12 22-5 — — 13-5 15-1 20-3 60 29-3 50 38-7 |43 
12-9 8-7 1-255 29-8 = 19-5 13-2 15-8 20-7 61:5 25-4 57-2 40-7 |44 
12-8 9-9 1-35 29-7 = 24-5 14-2 18-5 20-7 78-4 28 68-3 43 45 
14-3 9-1 1-52 34 — 24 15 19-3 23 79-8 27-5 63-7 46-7 |46 
12-1 7-8 1-438 — 60 23°5 13 14-2 iL 75-5 26-7 54 42-7 |A7 
10-8 8:9 -987 23°70 = 18 13-7 16-8 21-7 70 28-3 60 41-5 |48 
12-4 9-1 1-56 31-9 4 24 13-7 14-5 21-6 63 26-6 56 4] AQ 
13-1 9-4 1-64 31-9 = 19-3 14-5 15-3 23-1 64:9 24-7 59-1 41-4 150 
12-3 7-8 1-515 23-6 a 29-9 13-9 16-5 29-3 72-1 27-3 55-8 44.1 
13 7-6 1-70 3240 — 19-1 13-6 15-4 20-5 69-1 26-5 51-6 43-1 |51 
11-6 7-9 1-33 26-7 = 22-7 14-1 17-6 20 75 28 60 45 52 
12-3 8-8 2-106 40-1 = 24-3 44.7 16-8 21-9 71-6 28-9 61-3 49.0 
11-4 g.4 2-156 38-3 = 23-3 AD) 16-1 23-8 69-6 28-5 60 47-8 153 
14-2 9-4 2-40 50 —— 25 15 19-3 20 73-3 28-3 60 50 54 
12-6 8-3 2-10 Bl 2 — 24-5 15-3 15-3 23 70 25 65-3 50:3 155 
10-9 8-2 1-768 20 — —_ 13-6 16-3 20-6 73°6 25-6 60-7 47-8 156 
13-3 7-6 2-224 43-2 — 23-3 14-0 16-9 29-2 70-4 25-5 65-3 49-8 
14-2 6-6 2-80 52-5 = 26-6 16-5 18-1 21-6 70:8 26-2 67-1 51-6 [57 
15 9 2°37 50 — 25 13-7 19 20 72-5 25 70 52-5 158 
11-9 7-1 1-44 28-3 — 21-8 12-3 15-7 19-3 68-8 25-1 62-5 48-7 159 
13 7-2 2-41 45 — 21 13-7 16-1 19-7 71-3 25°5 62-1 49-1 |60 
12-3 8-3 2-085 40 — D2e2 13-6 15-7 20-5 68-7 25-5 65 47 51 
12-4 7-2 2-964 51-3 — 21-9 12-8 15-1 18-6 67-3 28-3 69-6 47-8 
15-5 8 2-382 42-5 -- 22-3 14-3 16 19-5 73 31 69 50 §2 
13 9-1 2-475 50 — 25 14 15 20 9) 30 61-2 BY OW Au hayes 
17 8-7 2-135 50 —_— 25 13-3 15 19-1 67-5 25 60 50 54 
10-2 6-3 3-00 55 —_ 20 12 15-4 17-6 3:4 24-8 56-4 43-2 165 
10-1 6 3:37 55-4 — 16-5 11-6 14 ivé 62-1 22-8 54 42 63 
14-1 5-3 3-80 — — 24-3 12-4 14-5 17-9 68-1 24-2 59 46-8 |67 
14-2 7:5 3-60 — — — 13-1 15:3 20 66 27-5 68-5 53-3 | 38 
10-2 6:3 3-00 55 — 20 12 15-4 17-6 63-4 24-8 56-4 43-2 |59 
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a ee aa a ro SS 
3—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Sugar ~~ : be 
: si. loin |b alee rs 
« * »~ = 
g14¢|8 |8 | g.| #¢|38 | 22 ae PS ss 
2 Pi ae g |¢S8] sy | 2 g 8 ae 8 
Locality am iy 3 i. E3~ a8 | 8 5 a 3 ees g 
2S ; 4 Q 7 Cae Quy Si, ; m= 
S35 23.6 alec [284] od | ga] OZ | Ss | aa | 28 es 
sculSceles| os lsas] Sa lee] £2 qe | 831493) 48 
Ssslge8)/ Sa] $al/§seal sx | Sal] Bh 22) da Sa S 
O) p> io) al 6) > mM Ay i.e) mM oD) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 71] 6-8 | 60-5 | 70-4 | 27-5 15-5 | 3-5 66-3 57-3 12-1 6-2 16-094 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-4 | 7-0] 64-4 | 68-3 | 29-2 13:0] 3-4 710-3 42-6 13-3 7-0 16-167 
1=-Sy. dne yatiniaee «<5 ba 7-4} 7-2 | 62-11) 66-8 | 30 15-1 3-9 73 52 13-2 ) tee She 9 Spee 
2—New Glasgow........ 7.7 7-1 | 65-6 | 69-9 | 28-7 12 3-1 61-7 39-8 13-4 Seat eee eae. Pe 
3—Ambherst............- 7-5 | 7-2 | 66-6 | 70 28-4 11-9 3-3 Cio 38-2 12-1 6-4 17-50 
4—-Halifaxwcehcsssactu 6-4 6-4 | 66-8 | 68-6 | 29-2 14-7 |: 3 76 56 13-1 7-1 15-00 
6—Windsor.....25....0e08- 8 7-5 | €0 €5 BOLE ul. & ees 53d), | PPR ees 35 15 TPL rant ke eee 
G-— Mirurawa Bhs Se deere 7:6 6-7 | €5-4 | 69-6 | 29 11-5 3-4 63-1 34-6 13 7 16-00 
7—P.&.41.-Charlottetown| 7-5 7.9 | @8-6 | 70 98-4 11-9 3-3 77°5 38-2 12-1 6-4 15-49 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-1 | 6-6 | 63-8 | 72-4 | 27-8 12:9 | 3-3 66-6 41-7 12-6 6-3 16-333 
8—Moncton............. 7-3 6-8 | 65 74 30 13 3-5 68 45-2 13-2 6 
02-88) John eulw...'. so ace 6-9 6-3 | 63 66-5 | 26-2 12-7 | 3:3 74 41-6 12-5 6-6 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-2 6-8 | 63-9 | 73-9 | 27-4 12-8 2:8 64-2 38-4 11-7 5-8 16-00 
1i=Bathuarstaw: <2 1.0. 8s 6-9 6-4 | 63-3 | 75 27-5 13 3°5 0 Ie a 13 6-8 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-8 6-5 | 60-9 | 68-8 | 26-2 14:3 | 3-6 63-3 60-3 10-9 6-1 15-139 
12—Quebec..:........600. 6-5 6-2 | 59-8 | 72-9 | 26-3 16267] i3s1 70-4 61 10-8 6-3 114-50-15-50 
183—Three Rivers........ 7-4 6-8 | 62-5 | 72-4 | 28 14 3°6 57:8 50 11-3 6-2 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-2 6 61-2 | 69-3 | 27-2 14-4 2°8 59-3 60 10-7 6-1 |15-50-16-00 
1D SOreh\, Adee io <6 scsi 6-6 6-5 | 55 55-4 | 27 12 4-5 65 67-5 11 5-2 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-1 6 61:1 167-7 | 25 13-3 3-7 61-8 58-7 10 6-3 |14-50-15-00 
t= ta) ODM Gaiielss.s.ccaieis « fs 7 67-5 | 72:5 | 27-5 15-5 4-3 65 70 12-5 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7:4 6-8 | 61-4 | 70-9 | 26-3 14-1 3:7 62:5 61 12-2 5-9 16-00 
19—Montreal............. 6:3 6-1 | 59-6 | 68 25-9 15-1 3 61-4 58-1 10-1 5-9 |15-25-15-75 
DO SPhel i Mich sees an peels TeOth uso 00 70 22-7 13:8 3-5 66-7 56-7 9-3 7-2 15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 7-0 | 6-7 | G1-7 | 72-7 | 26-4 14:0 | 3-5 66-8 60-0 11-3 6-1 15-541 
Zi—Ottawa she wes 62. 6-6 | 6-4 | 62-5 | 71-8 | 26-7 14-4 3-2 80 59-4 11-2 6 15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-71 6 60-7 | 75 28-5 13-2 | 4-2 60 53-3 11-2 6-2 15-25 
23— Kingston............. 6-5 6:1 | 55-8 | 66-3 | 25-7 1252 | 14.9 68-3 53 10-6 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7:3 7-2 | €5-7 | 74-3 | 26-4 1367s} 327 67-1 70 11-2 6-6 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-9 6-4 | 65 72-1 | 25-4 14-2 3°3 68-6 54 11-2 6-1 14-75 
23—Oshawainsth...csecns 6-6 6-5 | 63 UG 2526 14-1 Bion! 68 56 11-4 6: Ba cee ee ec 
Di=Oruligy tty «as atee« 6-6 6-4 | 67-5 | 72-2 | 25-8 14-2 3-6 75:8 55 10-8 6 15-50-16-00 
Z8— = OTONLO . 5b ohes siels Gave 3 6-5 6-3 | 62-3 | 72-2 | 25-2 12-2 3-1 66-6 47-5 10 6-2 }14-70-15-20 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-2 6:9 | 63 18:71 20 16-7 | 3-4 ves 63-3 10-6 6+3 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-7 | 6-6 | 61 720° | 25-6 13-2 | 3-3 69 56:7 11-5 6-4 {14-00-14-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6:7 6:5 | 61-5 | 72-9 | 26-1 12 3-2 73°3 59 10-7 6-4 14-50g 
32—Brantford............ 6-4 6:2] 61-2 | 72-7 | 25-5 13-2 | 3-4 71:4 64-3 9-7 6 14-25-14-75 
SS Calt iu beled xis ieee 6-9 6:7 | 63°38 | 72-5 } 25-2 14:3 3-1 65 65 10 5-7 114-50-15-00 
34—Guelph............... 6-5 6:5 | 59-2 | 73-3 | 26-2 13:2 | 3-3 65-8 56-7 10-5 6-2 |14-00-14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4 6-2 | 49-5 | @9-9 | 25-3 134 3-6 70 64-2 10 5-2 114-00-14-59 
36—Woodstock........... 7-1 6-9 | 65 65 25 13 3 60 55 10 7 15-00 
37—Stratford............. 6-4 6:4 | 58 71-5 | 23-8 13-3 3-2 68-9 53°3 10-7 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
Soe LONGont, .ide.acseness 6-8 6-6 | 65 71 25 14-2 3-4 65 58-7 10 5-4 115-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7:3 6-9 | 65-5 | 78-1 | 26-7 13-9 3-7 70:5 65:7 12-3 6-8 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-5 6-5 | 57-1 | 67-4 | 24-8 14-2 3°4 66-4 68-3 10-9 5-4 15-00 
41—Windsor. id....\sseeds 6:5 6-2 | 63 74-2 | 25-8 14-3 2-9 62-5 60 10 6-7 |15-50-16-00¢ 
A2-—SArMiaicy «). biteaciacaidens 6-5 6-4 | 63-3 | 72-5 | 27 14-5 2-9 68°7 61-7 10-6 7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-1 6-7 | 68-3 | 75 25 17 | 34 68-3 60 11-5 5-8 }15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 7:7 7-3 | 70-8 | 74-3 | 28-3 15:4 | 3-9 60-8 53-3 12-6 5-5 16-50 
A5—-SUd DUTY ke Hence k ces 7-8 7-5 | 64 75-8 | 28-3 18:3 ] 4 60 70 15 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
46-—GCobalti teste scsi. 8-4 7-6 | 64 74-5 | 31-7 15-5 | 4:3 63-3 60 15 6°5 18-00 
47—Timmiins............. 7:9 7-2 | 59-5 | 70 28-3 UPA De me | eh es tl Deng SAR & 12-5 6-6 |18-50-19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7:7 e741: D5 Thru eo 15-3 | 3-5 56-7 67°5 14 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7:4 7-4 | 53 72-4 | 28-7 15 3-2 60 70 Ry 5-9 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... BONES 58-3 | 74-4 | 28-7 14-7 | 2-9 65 © 60 11-6 5-9 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:4) 7-2 | 56-0 | 67-5 | 28-3 14-2 | 3-5 60-0 55-6 12-7 6-5 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-7 | 7-4 | 53-9 | 66-9 | 28-4 13-9 | 3-5 55 55 12-4 2 19-50 
b2—-Brandon #05... 40s 71 7f 58 68 28-2 14:5 3-5 65 56-2 12-9 5-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..} 7:5 | 7:3 | 57-4 | 72-7 | 29-9 19-8 | 3-1 64-2 58-8 14-1 6-3 23-625 
DO REINA teh cena 7-51 7-2 157-5 | 72-6 | 29-6 | al8 2-9 68-3 60 15 6-1 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:5 To Noo TV Ble7 | fa2d 3:8 61-7 60 15 eS. 3 ee 
55—Saskatoon............ hae. 7-1 | 55-5 | 68-3 | 30 a21-1] 2-6 58-8 50 12-5 5-4 123-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:6 7-4 | 61-7 | 72-2 | 28-3 | a20 |] 3-1 68 65 14 Ge OPEL ae eee ss 
Alberta (average).......... 8-0] 7:3 | 54-6 | 65-7 | 29-0 19-5 | 3-4 67-8 61-1 14-0 Gree 55 eRe ES, 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-4 7-6 | 54-1 | 69-1 | 30 a21-5 ] 3-4 69 ge 71-2 13-6 6-2 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 10 9 50 65 30 a22°5 | 3°7 65 60 15 Ca Eee he oe 
59—Edmonton:.......... 7-2 6-8 | 59-5 | 64-8 | 29-3 al7-8 | 3-6 724 58 14-2 Tis SH ost RE Rs 3% 
60=-Calgary...8o..de.de4. 7-3 6-7 | 56-8 | 62-6 | 27-8 al7-1 3°38 61-4 59 12-9 (ates rh Ee. oh me 
61—Lethbridge........... 7:2 6:4 | 52-5 | 67 27-7 | al8-7] 2-9 71-6 57-5 14-1 isos teed pt ae 
British Columbia (average)| 7-1 | 6-7 | 56-5 | 66-8 | 29-1 21-5 | 3-7 65-1 61-4 13-1 Glee be Rhee ss 
62—Nerniestisf tenes) 863 7-5 | 61 68-6 | 28 SSS foe Gully dee oc 60 13-1 BUND Te. 2s tee, 
63—Nelson............... 79 B20 | BTb ab 76-2) 28-7 | tazee8. | 1325, 60 67-5 15 TGs et ROMRD. Gc 
64 ra see Na 7:4 Valo 7 26-6 | a26-6] 3-3 60 60 12-5 To © 5 Re 
65— New Westminster....| 6-6 Ge2i4 bo 61-8 | 29-6 al9 3°7 68 62-5 13-3 GReA 2.25. 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2 | 5-8 | 54-9 | 62-2 | 27-5 | al9-3}] 3-2 C2 cleo ae oe 10-5 Ct! bn SRR. 
67—Victoria.............. 6-9 6-4 | 57-3 | 63-8 | 30 a20-2 | 3-6 68 52 10, OR a2 betes. 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-2 645) |.05 €8-7 | 32-5 a23-7 4-6 70 65 15 aro I eee ee Nees 
69--Prince Rupert........ 6-6 Heed | ts 61-8 | 29-6 al9 3-7 68 62-5 13-3 OSQRIM Ee. teres 3s 


_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ec. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d- 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
athers $40-360. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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per ton 


Bituminous coal, 
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Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but so 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1929 
ee —————————————————————————————————————————eeeooooeeoooeeeeeeeeeeleeqQ® << OOO ooo 
Wood y Rent 
oe » 
m EES idee dad eer oa 
bo a @ + AS] sHORS |LOSS 
ee ae | &ay © lou SeeSs |Seaess 
o§ Ss | 328 @ |35| §e8sa |sesese 
Bh = pet =) 4 3% S28 8s 82398 5 
ao 34 283 S laal tose al(4aede a’ 
ms a wD Ola 1a ZB 
$ , Cc. c. $ 
8-815 11-027 31-1)11-3 27-924 20-022 
6-400 7-150 33-3/12-3 22-417 14-917 
5-00 6-00 33-35]12 |16-00-20-00 }10-00-14-00 | 1 
5 RAL ARGUERe ih gm ai sos fe | ty AL Aen c8-00 SOUP S10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
S008 Bins cpge sree. 32 415 1|10-00-15-00 | 5:00-10-00 | 3 
7-00 8-00 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
6-00 7-00 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
6-00 6-75 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
6-75 7-50 30 15 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
6-750 8-250 a 050|30-9 {11-8 27-000 19-250 
27-00 28-00 232-35)12 |30-00-45-00 }20-00-25-00 | 8 
6- 00- 8-00) 7-50-10-00 | 8: 00- 9-00 0 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
COON he, eee Pe c4-80- 6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
6-00 8-00 30 12 18-00 15-00 ji1 
9-667 11-426 10-766) 29-3 |10-4 20° 444 15-313 
c12-00 c12-00 30 8-3/27 7200-30-00 lanes: naa s cee 12 
8-00 12-00 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 11-00 27-28 {10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
c10-67 013-33 30 10 |14.00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 }15 
aS ORAS c12-00 26 ....{18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 16 
10-00 ae 26-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Wa eae ek LOUD OO mere i Thee -00 30 86415 16-00 11-00 |18 
11- et 13- ieee’ 50 14.00- 16. 00)16- 00-18- 00 }10.00-12.00}12- 00-13- 00 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16.00-25-00 119 
-00 -00 28 }10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
9-819 12-391 29-4 {10-2 29-357 21-383 
8-00 10-00 30 413 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 21 
eR Meo MOG Od OU Ft tare. bc depate oe c14-80 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
12-00 14-00 28 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {23 
12-00 13-00 28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
8-00 9-00 33 10 {20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 25 
11-00 13-00 30 7 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 26 
8-00 9-50 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
13-00 14-00 30 8-3]25-00-40-00 }20-00 25-00 28 
g g 230 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g 228 9 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
12-00 12-50 : 25 9 125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
Reese Wi L5200 ers Hee 13-00 c8-348) 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
12-00 14-00 12-00 | 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 11-00 27 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
12-00 14-00 26-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
6-00 c10-50 27 110 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
Oh APTS: 14-00 25 9 |30-00-40-00 }19-00-25-00 {37 
St pgee eae ia has CLO OO diss |b eet eh e11-25 7-28 {13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 138 
Daye fe scr sisted aa: eee ate + hs 30 10 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |39 
Eat. Ae] ee ea0s00) | Mae. Petee c18-00 28  |12-5/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
g ce & g 22-00 230 10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-85-00 |41 
Beene aeete | ROL GE OU) lee cis 3 -.5 cts 10-00 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
6-00 9-00 30 9-7115-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
8-00 9-00 345) ....130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
Most rere lo [OU tye QO eas sere rats c10-50-15-00 30 = ({13 n 25-00 |45 
13-00 |c12-00-15-00 27-30 j15 22-00 14-00 |46 
RVR & 15-00 |7-00-7-50 12-00 35 8 p 25-00-35 -00 147 
nd PRR Saeed | id Ranieel PAY ie (es aR 9-75 30 10 {25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
10-00 c11-50 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
8-50 9-50 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-80-00 |50 
sia eR 2 9 WENO. GM ee 9-250 10-125 33°5 {14-0 35-000 24-500 
A iat ed a een ea 10-50 11-50 32 13 [35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 {51 
8-00 8-75 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 {52 
8-000 10-125 34-4 |14-2 35-000 23-750 
a ks a 11-00 |10-00-12-00 35 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
5-00 -50 35: 111-7|25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |54 
8-00 9-00 9-00 130-35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
PA b ice dante, Getto OOM Taeye ee carer c14-00 c14-00 } 35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
BRL ICN olathe a Eafe chad eee 11-000 32-3 {11-7 30-000 21-750 
g g |11-7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
Bev ebsici's Seba ciltces 0: spon aiaisrte lan cranes saeaete 12-00 35 15 r r 58 
Bs ce oes stores ae 6-00 c8-00 c7-00 | 35 = {12 35-00 25-00 |59 
Re I Nes SeTEe cia Sis pads cmalee c13-00 29 110 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
Eo e) e heeetn ae tere tap eds oL stew tabate «erect areeray diocese eal Patsauan's: a cdueaeOs Lis: sue ae Sickel ikea ai is ete ake 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-500 10-417 5-398] 335-4 |12-5 26-750 20-938 
Le CRORE oh ARUN: ee Ea 12-00 16-00 5-00 {37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50 12-50 40 22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00 11-00 37-5 32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
ey haves faveh ee | cvsteustehe peed ego! Me lleh ual ona-t akass 5-50 35 i 5}18-00-22-00 |12-00-18:00 |65 
ee ee Ur aee fein ae itche. wap ete “anata 7-50 35 23-00 25-00 |66 
Bet toes NOs. aes Ss 7-50 c10-00 27 3 20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Cgc etal canis ecard MCh oe o aOR CUES ec MES CEM o PRE cteuoua saisntcel| ® «.cPtibisinys a Mele 35 13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
A ior Sl aievnicasoitt eal ta ack deiominie (anor eicaael MRA CASIRTISIA lero of Sniper 35 _|11-7/80-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
{. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


me at $35.00. p. Mining Bieaaee houses $20. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Number 
Commodities of 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 } 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | July | July | July | June] July 
com- 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 

All commodities.......... 502 64-0) 127-4] 155-9} 110-0} 97-3] 98-0] 99-4] 102-6] 100-2) 98-6] 96-1! 92-6] 96-0 
T, Vegetable Products 124 58-1] 127-9} 167-0) 103-5} 86-2} 83-7] 89-2} 100-6] 100-8} 104-1] 92-6} 82-4] 93-7 

II. Animals and their 
products nea ee. 74 70:9] 127-1} 145-1} 109-6} 96-0] 95-0} 91-8} 100-3] 99-9] 98-7] 108-5} 107-6} 108-3 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products. . 60 58-2) 157-1} 176-6] 96-0} 101-7] 116-9] 117-9] 112-5] 100-1] 92-2] 94-2) 41-6] 91-5 

IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper. . 44 63-9} 89-1] 154-4) 129-4) 106-3] 113-0] 105-9} 101-6} 100-6} 98-8) 98-2} 93-9] 94-0 

V. Iron and its Pro- 
CUICTS 1. ose Heian: 39 68-9} 156-7] 168-4] 128-0] 104-6} 115-8] 111-0] 104-5] 99-5! 96-5] 92-7] 93-9] 93-9 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
end their Products 15 98-4] 141-9} 185-5) 97-0) 97-3] 95-3] 94-8] 103-9} 99-9} 89-7] 89-5) 94-6] 94-3 

VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8} 82-3) 112-2] 116-6) 107-0) 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 99-1) 94-4] 91-3) 92-9] 93-4 

VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products..... 73 63:4} 118-7] 141-5} 117-0} 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 100-4) 98-5} 95-2! 95-5] 95-7 





(Continued from page 936) 

this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living: In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces. 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Labour Gazerte a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 


covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrg, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. Ais stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric hight rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82:7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85°6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 


_ Food 
Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 2459] 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 ve 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 131 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142, iW/A 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar.. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 15S 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Heb: 1927.72": 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May. 0192 fis 1 147 159 156 154 166 155 
dime 1927-0. 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928 149 153 156 155 166 156 
April 1928 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 149 157 157 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 149 157 157 157 165 156 


July 1929.... 150 157 157 157 166 156 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
18: %; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72:2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3: 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127°8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112°35; 1916, 112°5; 1917, 113-9. 1918, 
114°0; 1919, 116-1; 1920;.125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163°2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2: 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 

Retail Prices 

The advance in beef prices in progress since 
the beginning of the year while less marked 
than in the previous months was continued. 
Sirloin steak was up from an average of 38-1 
cents per pound in June to 38-2 cents in July; 
round steak from 33 cents per pound to 33:2 
cents; rib roast from 380 cents per pound to 
30:6 cents; and shoulder roast from 24-1 cents 
per pound to 24-3 cents. Mutton rose from 
an average price of 31-2 cents per pound in 
June to 31-7 cents in July. Both fresh and 
salt pork were higher, the former being up 
from an average of 31:2 cents per pound in 
June to 31-6 cents in July and the latter from 
27-5 cents per pound to 28 cents. Bacon was 
slightly lower, averaging 39:4 cents per pound. 

The price of eggs which had declined since 
early in the year showed a slight upward 
tendency in July, fresh averaging 36 cents per 
dozen, as compared with 35-1 cents in June, 
and cooking averaging 32-1 cents per dozen, 
as compared with 31:1 cents in June. Milk 
was unchanged at an average price of 12 cents 
per quart. Butter was again slightly lower, 
dairy averaging 39-7 cents per pound in July, 
as compared with 40:6 cents in June and 
creamery averaging 44-1 cents per pound in 
July, as compared with 44-7 cents in June. 
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Bread at the beginning of July was un- 
changed at an average price of 7-7 cents per 
pound. Flour also showed little change, aver- 
aging 4-8 cents per pound. Onions were down 
from an average price of 8-6 cents per pound 
in June to 8 cents in July. Potatoes were 
substantially higher, averaging $1.45 per ninety 
pounds in July, as compared with $1.31 in 
June. Prices in the Maritime Provinces and 
in Quebec showed little change but substantial 
increases occurred in the western provinces. 
Evaporated apples were slightly lower at an 
average price of 21-3 cents per pound. Tea 
and coffee showed little change. Anthracite 
coal was practically unchanged at an average 
price of $16.09 per ton. Decreases were 
reported from Quebec and St. John’s while 
slight increases were reported from Orillia and 
Toronto. Increases in rent were reported 
from Charlottetown, Brockville and Trail. 


Wholesale 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1-598 per bushel in July, as compared with 
$1-178 in June. The higher prices were said 
to be due to the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions in the Canadian west. Other grains 
also showed marked appreciation in prices. 
Western barley advanced from 69-7 cents per 
bushel to 83-4 cents; American corn from 94 
cents per bushel to $1.16; flax from $2.12 per 
bushel to $2.54; rye from 87:4 cents per 
bushel to $1.10; and western oats from 51-1 
cents per bushel to 63-1 cents. Mi£lled pro- 
ducts also advanced, flour being up from $7.23 
per barrel to $8-507, oatmeal from $3.63 per 
ninety-eight pound bag to $3.85 and bran from 


Prices 


$27.65 per ton to $30.25. Oranges were down 
from $5.53 per case to $5.06. Ceylon rubber 
advanced from 20-7 cents per pound to 21:3 
cents. Raw sugar at New York was sub- 
stantially higher, averaging $2-125 per hundred 
pounds, as compared with $1-719 in June. 
Coffee declined from 30 cents per pound to 
284 cents. Good steers at Toronto were down 
from $11.47 per hundred pounds to $11.15 
and at Winnipeg from $10.62 per hundred 
pounds to $10.15, while hog prices advanced 
sharply, the price at Toronto being up from 
$12.95 per hundred pounds to $13.90 and at 
Winnipeg from $11.61 per hundred pounds to 
$13. The price of lambs at Toronto declined 
from $17.35 per hundred pounds to $15.10. In 
dressed meats beef showed little change, while 
fresh pork showed advances of from 1 to 3 
cents per pound. Fur prices in some cases 
were lower. Beef hides rose from 154-165 
cents per pound to 174-184 cents and calf skins 
from 174-184 cents per pound to 183-193 cents. 
Creamery prints at Toronto rose from 406 
cents per pound to 41:6 cents and at Winnipeg 
from 38 cents per pound to 40 cents. Fresh 
eggs showed advances of from 1 to 4 cents per 
dozen. Raw cotton at New York was slightly 
lower at 18-6 cents per pound. Raw jute at 
Montreal advanced from $8.38 per cwt. to 
$8.68, while hessian declined 25 cents per 
hundred yards to $9.50. Sulphuric acid 
advanced from $14 per ton to $15 and red 
lead from $8.50 per hundred pounds to $9.50. 
In non-ferrous metals copper prices were 
unchanged while lead declined from $6.70 per 
ewt. to $6.55 and spelter from $7 per cwt. to 
$6.94. Tin advanced from 46 cents per pound 
to 50 cents. Anthracite coal at Toronto rose 
from $13.12 per ton to $13.17. Portland cement 
at Toronto advanced 12 cents per barrel to 


$2. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 

tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 

from official sources unless otherwise stated. 

The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHuoLEsALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
135-6 for June, a decline of O°1 per cent 
from May. Foods as a whole fell 0-1 per 
cent, declines in cereals, meat and fish being 


offset by an advance of 2°1 per cent in other 
foods. Industrial materials declined 0:2 per 
cent due to lower prices for textiles. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 91-7 at the end of June, an 
advance of 0°2 per cent for the month. Cer- 
eals and meat rose 2:7 per cent due to a 
substantial advance in Canadian wheat and 
in flour and beef; other foods declined 0:2 
per cent. Textiles declined 2.3 per cent, 
minerals advanced 0:6 per cent and miscel- 
laneous products declined 0°2 per cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77= 
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100, was 1138-1 at the end of June, an ad- 
vance of 0-1 per cent over May. The food 
group advanced 1-3 per cent owing to a rise 
of 3:1 per cent in animal foods and a small 
increase in groceries due to higher prices for 
sugar, while vegetable foods fell 0°8 per cent 
with a seasonal decline in the price of pota- 
toes. Industrial materials declined 0°9 per 
cent due to declines in textiles, chiefly jute, 
and in sundries,. principally leather, timber 
and olive oil; minerals, on the other hand, 
rose 1:0 per cent with advances in tin, iron 
and coal. 

Cost or Livina—The index: number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 161 at July 1, an advance of one 
point over the previous month. This was 
due to an increase of two points in food, 
owing to higher prices for potatoes (new), 
egys and butter. Rent, clothing, fuel and 
light and sundries remained unchanged. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 
132 for July, as compared with 134 for June. 
Food declined two points and industrial ma- 
terials one point for the month. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base, prices in gold, July, 1914=100, 
was 112 for July, as compared with 111 for 
June, due to lower prices for food, drink and 
tobacco, partly offset by an advance in sun- 
dries. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 623 for June, continuing a steady de- 
cline since March. The food group declined 
due to lower prices for vegetable foods which 
was partly offset by advances in animal 
foods and groceries. Industrial materials 
also declined and showed lower index num- 
bers for every group. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914 
=100, was 556 for the second quarter of 
1929, as compared with 547 for the first 
quarter. The advance was due to increases 
in foods, heat and light and clothing, while 
rent and sundries were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of. 


the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1546 for May, as com- 
pared with 1544 for April. Foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin advanced slightly, as also 
did wood and wood products, metals and 
their products and non-metallic minerals and 
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their products. Declines were noted in ani- 
mal products and chemicals and manures. 
There was no change in textile manufactures. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of retail prices on the base July, 1914= 
1000, was 1608 for May, as compared with 
1612 for February. In this period, food de- 
clined owing to a fall in groceries, although 
dairy produce and meat were higher; cloth- 
ing, drapery and footwear and miscellaneous 
commodities also declined slightly, while rent 
and fuel and light were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96°4 for June, an advance of 
0-6 per cent over May. The most marked 
increase for the month was in fuel and hght, 
which advanced 2:7 per cent due to higher 
prices for crude petroleum, fuel oil and gaso- 
line. Farm products, foods, hides and lea- 
ther products, miscellaneous products also 
advanced. All other groups declined. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 149-1 for July, an increase 
of 3 per cent over June, due principally to 
marked advances in farm products and food 
products. All other groups were practically 
unchanged from the previous month. 

Bradstreet’s index number (which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 
articles of common consumption) was 
$12-6309 at August 1, an advance of one per 
eent over the previous month. All groups 
advanced with the exceptions of fruits, build- 
ing materials and chemicals and drugs. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life, on the base 1913—100, was 
159-6 for June, as compared with 160-2 for 
May. There were slight declines in food and 
in sundries, but clothing, shelter and fuel 
and light were unchanged. 





Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


The fifth biennial convention of the Amal- 
gamated Civil Servants of Canada is to be 
held in the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, on September 10. This is the first 
convention of this body to be held east of 
the Great Lakes, and it is expected that 
about fifty-four delegates will attend. The 
convention is to be opened by the Mayor of 
Toronto. Invitations have been issued to the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, Dr. 
Roche, chairman of the Civil Serivce Com- 
mission, and several government officials. 
Many matters affecting the Civil Service of 
Canada will be discussed. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1929 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the second quarter of 1929, 
was 367, there being 123 in April, 109 in May 
and 185 in June. (The report for the first 
quarter of 1929 was given in the Lasour 
GazETTB, May, page 554.) In the second quar- 
ter of 1928, 374 fatal accidents were recorded. 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1928, page 925.) 

In this report it is the custom to record 
industrial accidents under the dates of the 
occurrence of the accidents and fatal indus- 
trial diseases under the dates on which they 
prove fatal. The supplementary lists of fatal 
industrial accidents on pages 956-957 contain 
14 for 1928 and 19 for the first quarter of 1929. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and certain 
other official sources; and from the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour Gazerrs. Information as 
to accidents is also secured from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 1929 
were as follows: Agriculture, 45; logging, 45; 
fishing and trapping, 9; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 52; manufacturing, 
55; construction, 50; transportation and public 
utilities, 83; trade, 5; service, 23. 

Of the mining accidents, 27 were in the 
“metalliferous mining,’ 17 in “coal mining,” 
3 in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarrv- 
ing, n.e.s.”, and 5 in “structural materials.” 

Of ‘the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 1 in 
“textiles and clothing”, 2 in “rubber pro- 
ducts”, 18 in “saw and planing mill products”, 
4 in “wood products”, 17 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products”, 12 in “iron, steel and pro- 
ducts”, 4 in “non-metallic mineral products”, 
1 in “ miscellaneous products”. 

In construction, there were 21 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 7 in “railway con- 
struction”, 1 in “shipbuilding”, 10 in “ high- 
way and bridge”, and 11 in “miscellaneous 
construction ”’. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 33 fatalities in “steam railways”, 2 in 
“street and electric railways’, 19 in “ water 
transportation”, 5 in “air transportation”, 
13 in “local transportation”, 2 in “storage ”, 
6 in “electricity and gas”, and 3 in “ telegraphs 
and telephones”. 

In trade, there was 1 fatality in 
and 4 in “retail ”. 


“ wholesale ” 


Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in “ pub- 
lic administration”, 2 in “laundering, dyeing 
and cleaning”, 1 in “custom and repair”, 4 
in “personal and domestic” and 4 in “ pro- 
fessional establishments ”. 

The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on June 30, when five 
men employed at a paper mill at Riviére du 
Loup, Quebec, were drowned when a bridge 
gave way beneath them, while they were 
attempting to open the gate of the locks. 

On May 30, a ranch owner and three of his 
employees were killed when the truck in which 
they were riding plunged over an embankment 
near Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

On April 4, a collision of a radial car with 
a truck, near Simcoe, Ontario, resulted in the 
death of three men, namely, the truck driver 
and two tinsmiths who were riding in the truck. 


On April 3, three men were buried in a muck 
slide following blasting operations at Levack 
Mine, near Sudbury, Ontario. 

On June 14, two nurses and a carpenter em- 
ployed at a hospital near Vancouver, B.C., 
were killed when the car in which they were 
riding to work overturned. 

On April 6, a train engineer near Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, and another engineer near 
Darlington, Ontario, were killed when their 
trains were derailed owing to washouts. 


On April 29, two labourers lost their lives 
when they were buried by a cave-in of a 
sewer trench when a support gave way. 

Two paper mill workers were asphyxiated 
while repairing a tank at a paper mill near 
Three Rivers, Quebec, about May 25. 

On June 13, two pressmen at a rubber plant 
in Toronto were crushed between a stone wall 
and a steel door which was hurled open by 
steam pressure. 

On June 8, two quarry workers were crushed 
to death by fall of rock mear Sydney, N'S. 

On June 20, a pilot and a member of the 
aeronautical staff of a factory in Montreal 
were killed when an aeroplane in which they 
were making test flights crashed into the St. 
Lawrence River. 

On June 25, two river drivers were drowned 
at Van Bruyssel, Quebec, while driving logs. 


It may be mentioned that during this quarter 


a fatality occurred in Canadian waters which 


is not included in this list, owing to the fact 
that the man killed was employed by another 
country, being a steward on the British Steam- 
ship Laurentic. He was thrown into Montreal 
harbour and drowned when the gangway 
slipped from the wharf on May 8. 
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Supplementary List of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1928, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains fourteen fatalities, 
of which 1 was in agriculture, 2 in logging, 
7 in mining, 1 in manufacturing, 1 in construc- 
tion, 1 in transportation, and 1 in service. 

One accident occurred in August, 2 in Sep- 
tember, 4 in October, 5 in November and 2 
in December. 


Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of fatal industrial accidents occurring during 


the first 


fatalities, 


quarter of 1929. This includes 19 
of which 1 was in agriculture, 5 in 


logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 4 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 3 in manu- 
facturing, 2 in construction and 3 in transporta- 


tion and 


public utilities. Three of these acci- 


dents occurred in January, 5 in February and 
11 in March. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS a es wee DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
1929 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 


AGRICULTURE AND 


StTocKRAISING— ; ‘ 
Parmer. . co. get dee Near Chilliwack, B.C.......|April 
Harmenacesenniciebee St-dJosephwOQues.<% ses. . 5! a 
MATIN GLE nests ers cea: Near Maryfield, Sask....... rf 
ATM CT eho enue Near Briercrest, Sask....... os 
Farmer’s son.:; .... +: Near Lindsay, Ont.......... i 
ARINC: 2. pele eet Almonte Ont toasts: 8. ue 
AHA ETIO Chay. oe stays a ecencs Near Jellyby, Ont.......... Si 
Barmer ios o0d: cractt: fen Near Mackinson, B.C....... is 
IARI Oe elses ance Near Tillsonburg, Ont...... ¢ 
Farmer’s)son......+:.. Lakefield’ Ont sfoneestst 6. a 
Man engaged in clearing 

SUM Se earns tok DrydenwOnt 4 tantly Be. May 
HAT IO OTE 5.a4//.. esis Near Morewood, Ont....... ey 

ay 
armen yep cas inc cons Sto HphraimnQuevxnts che... Me 
Barm erie cnn; Sroncrectersis Elma Township, Ont........ - 
armenian te, canes Near Craigmyle, Alta....... s 
Pani ciyes, cher. aoelss Red River, near Winnipeg, 
WEN: ae) eo a About 
May 
Barmera cd: «oats oc Alexandria gOnte\. shasect sa. e 
Woman farmer........ Near Meeting Creek, Alta..| “ 
SH amin ORamn. nee oe Near Plum Coulee, Man....| “ 
Parimeneer setae Riverhunsty Saskeealss. >> i 
Ranch owner......... ; 
Ranch employee...... Near Medicine Hat, Alta...| “ 
Ranch employee...... | 
Ranch employee...... 
Piste Ore eae tes e¥e geass Near Peterborough, Ont....| “ 
‘Harmen senses: North Cayuga, Ont......... ee 
Farmer’s son.......... Barton Township, Ont...... os 
arin Gennes ate eee Grenville’ Co... Ontesaaass en. 
Hann Gtx saps aeeen lec North Augusta, Ont......... About 
June 
Farmer Barieosyteenn Near Watson, Sask.......... § 
HBaniniloniets. } wy hands hand Cartwright).BiGresnadd.. 62. os 
Farmeris:sonzialene. ee Near Shaunavon, Sask...... pen 
une 
Fanineried stout, aad Near Coronation, Alta...... 5 
MAT IICT ES tera. cotter Mountain Station, Ont...... About 
une 
WBPINOR 3 a5 5 hose coe soe Near Elora, Ont.......4.... : 
Parmpryecscccagreie: Near Port Hope, Ont....... S 
(RAYNOR Ryo wale erordceree : Near Domremy, Sask...... * 
Ari eres oes.88 a8 Ceylonssaslcausn - sana es 
Parintente <netes. «aie Near Sudbury, Ont......... es 
Farmersteayek occ! Near Sarnia; Ontieeuct:. 22. Si 
PATI OLay ae. tec at is Near Cornwall, Ont......... ss 
INEST eG) Sys AMA EIN er Sand HilliQuenss weit. th. s 
HARM Or ane. seen Re Near Otterville, Ont........ ue 
Hl anioer hc) A les caccess Harrowsmith, Ont.......... e 


IH ATIICL NA chee ie Snelerove, Ont... st. 4-0: 


He OO 


Age 


eer eceeesee 


eee sees eee 


eereceseeee 
coo sete eee 


eee seesere 


ee 


Oe cy 


cee eee meee 


Cause of Fatality 





Injured when milk train collided with his truck, 

Kicked by horse in barn. 

Truck he was driving overturned, throwing him 
into slough and breaking his neck. 

Run over by wagon wheel. Crushed chest. 

Strangled while oiling windmill when his clothing 
became caught in it. 

Killed by train when horses took fright and ran 
on tracks. 


Pole on top of load of hay snapped and threw 
him to floor of barn. Fractured skull, 

Tree fell on him while clearing land. 

Fell into buzz saw while sawing wood. 

Thrown from load of wood when team bolted. 


Injured when dynamite caps carried in his pocket 
were jarred. 


Collapsed while at work. 

Crushed under barrels of syrup when load was 
displaced while descending a hill. 

Crushed beneath stone slab while straightening 
fence. Died May 16. 

Load fell on him when horses became frightened. 


Drowned when his boat loaded with potatoes 
was swamped. 

Killed by delayed dynamite blast while clearing 
out rock. 

Crushed beneath drive wheel of tractor. 

Struck by lightning. 

Dragged under disc harrow when horses ran 
away on being frightened by thunder. 


Killed when truck in which they were riding 
plunged over embankment. 


Collapsed from heat while working in fields. 

Overcome with heat. Died May 31. 

Thrown against land roller when he attempted 
to control a heifer. 

Accidentally shot while shooting crows. 


Dragged when horses attached to harrow ran 
away. Fractured skull. Died June 9. 

Gored by'bull. 

Caught in machinery of tractor and dragged to 
death. 


Dragged when team ran away. Died June 4. 
Shotgun he was carrying accidentally discharged. 


Injured when attacked by bull. Died June 20. 
Thrown from wagon when horses ran away. 
Kicked by horse. 

Fell from wagon load of oats breaking his neck. 
Struck by lightning. 

Killed while blasting stone. 

Struck by beam and fell 30 feet at barn raising. 
Struck by auto while going from house to barn. 
Heavy iron roller passed over his body. 

Burned when house was struck by lightning. 
Burned when barn was struck by lightning. 

Fell from roof of barn. Died June 25. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loagetnae— ; 3 
Mogg er. mete tet cist ities Restigouche Co., N.B....... April 1 34 Sue by pole instomach. Hemorrhage. Died 
pril 5. 
Rigging slinger......... Allee BiGe ay, eee eeeae ‘ 1 48 bilo turn igs coming in, a piece flew and hit 
im on neck. 
Pallene adi. sean ote Harrison Mills, B.C......... he 1 24 |Struck by line. 
Boom Mam saecnarecs Reid Bay, Pie sete en wee - DS dt ee Pulled dolphin on top of him. 
IBoomwMnants aeeeroe. Alice ArmyyBiG; s.tenies sees “ 4 41 lipped ee boom striking head on log and 
rowned. 
| Brot das) aR Aro ish Port Renfrew, B.C.......... $ 9 26 Bloss. on tey of high rigger spar broke and fell 
on his head. 
Rg gorse laaaebe! acer Theodosia Arm, B.C........ LO 54 |Haulback sideswiped snag. 
LADOULON ascent reee Seguin River Ontieors4ie soe ae 13 35 |Fell from log boom and drowned. 
ThOprert occas cee eee WVietoria, BiG: fips. sere te Bask 38 |Fell from boom of logs and drowned. 
I poyaras) ry fo Geom eae Blubber Bay, B:C.....:.... SB LLG. 69 |Crushed beneath logs while loading logs. 
‘Pearaster ms freee Near Mattawa, Ont......... epee bel 7, 69 |Kicked by horse. Fractured skull. 
iy Ub Ai caniaaiaes ae a Phone st 24 39 |Injured finger. Blood poison. Died June 14. 
iver GTiVeL.....uweees oose River, Cumberlan 
PAINE Senet eae RAR: oi Sr 27. 22 |Drowned while crossing a run of pulp logs. 
Loader... 6... se eels Port Alberni, B Ost rere ee iy 29 21 |Struck by log while loading logs. 
Rivercarivers.cscccuwee Near Chicoutimi, Que...... BOS atetee la eee Fell from logs and drowned. 
Waboureries. .keertre. Near Quebec, Que.......... May 9 22 |Struck on head by log. | : 
Labourer: 209.260 28 Blanders;:Onb ee isso ois :- 10 66 bated sae horse against rock when it bolted. 
ie ay 17. 
(Orcrel dh rs ea Et eS Port Renfrew, B.C.......... 7 1 O38 57 |Crushed between run away car and flat car. 
Wel vo nee rats oe ee Hammond sBiC rire... 4.6.3 yy 14 42 |Fell and fractured skull while loading logs. 
Boatman. Ave eee Near Bathurst, N.B........ eae ie! 29 |Drowned from boat in rough water. 
paoan ariverss:.. see na i Qi Fs diany val i : z a Rede ing drowned. 
OR POU Ah oki cpete'c.c eet ew. Denver; B:C. oon beans ractured skull. 
River Griversu.es. an Bield eOnt ere he eae ae. ae. About 
May 16 36 | While working on skidway some logs broke away 
River driveria: ham. Montreal River, Que........ hak We ei oa ie tor Dee nC aceate. eon Ms 
Dabourer ik ale iat Mile 67, Westgate, Man..... oT AS 19 i by log sehr it broke loose from skidway. 
ractured skull. 
Moegors ry. Lays Meee Ocean Falls, B:C............ Ve) 20 38 |Crushed head and spine. 
River 'Grivers: .tcaeceae Near Bathurst, N.B........ re. | 20 30 |Drowned from boat in rough water. 
ORTON re Share ois eencare Werrace, 1. Corsa sctee ae ae ee ie 78) 37 |Neck broken in logging accident. 5 
TOSPEr, oe ewe dae wey Duncanh BiG. Moan ee. Sy UL 28 sete by sapling. Fractured skull. Died 
une 1. 
TOader ic. sasthslacte ee WaldowBiC eRetsit.. t.ac- Bs a)! 18 |Struck by rolling log. Fractured leg and pelvis. 
MOS BORNE Meee ei tears Squamish Bi Clore.) eee a | 32 [Struck by rolling log. Fractured skull. _ 
Logger Tee Rees ot ibiorn! Mare Rae ati J une : 34 ew an and a injured in logging accident. 
OKSLINAT Aes ee ee eodosia Arm, B.C........ died) | ik RNS See ractured skull and leg. 
ogreers a aun eat Near Lindsay, Ont.......... MNS ASS Cae Crushed by piece of timber when chain broke 
; while loading it on flat car. 
Morven. Biiv.. Sasa Lake Cowichan, B.C........ es 7 26 |Injured in logging accident. ; 
LORrer eee settee Slocan River, B.C.......... 4 Sal wrsays Scere’ one over falls and drowned when he slipped 
ner ; off log jam. 
Rigging slinger......... Deep Bay, B.C. fee eee as at, 27 |Struck by log while loading logs. 
Bushman 2 ee Near Kenora, Ont.......... About 
; Junel de tess s Eeeee Perished in forest fire. 
coe eh, RAS ae eee Queweniess aa i DDT Sees cea Drowned from log drive. 
een ee crete Te Abie Mele « 20| 19 [Drowned from log boom 
River driver.........) Van Bruyssel, Que........-. “25 Drownedwhiledrivine logs 
River driver. i ...008 atmet Tot 5 vaipetaara ita | o=% 
MOSEEr ove a amaset aie ee Near Powell River, B.C....] “ 26 |...----e- Killed while rolling logs to tide water. 
Logeary yy: frre Campbell River, B.C....... Boe) MR Midica o0\0, dochapoud Injured chest. 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Hisherman ty...) ec ii, Bayror Mund yj iNis Se crea April 2 33 |Drowned when his boat capsized in heavy storm. 
Sra fishine noi Sooke, © xiaeinuhincen st. 3 ee 4 He Drowned. 
iedraver eaten e): 
Pisherman:.s4. soon Clarks Harbor, N.S......... eM (2 (sh aS eee Drowned when skiff filled while setting lobster 
traps. 
Fisherman............. Sheet Harbor, N.S......... eh Le 35 |Fell overboard from skiff and drowned. \ 
Skipper on fish packer.|Off Green Island, N.S....... se 4 25 36 Daowusd when dinghy filled and swamped during 
gale. 
th gee Bee els a oa iat gh ae Biyon Cat a ee f e ie ia bine soba age and he was drowned. 
isherman tas. .che tee SHbOn ea ee Ma. rowned from dory. 
Pisherman., :. 0/400... Near Pictou, N.S........... June 56 17 |Drowned while setting lobster traps. 
‘Brapperikve sree was Rabbit-River, BC) ities... About 
“ Le JUG PLD HOS oleate: oes Shot when his cabin was looted of fur pelts. 
INING, NON-FERROUS 
SMETTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Hohner iit akcin cat 29 
awn runner? a): Levack Mine, Ont........... April 3 - Buried in muck slide following blasting. 
rill runner........ 
Bonen ee : MovyieyBiG, 8.82: ee ae. SA Ge? 41 |Blow over heart. 
rocess labourer a 
nickel refinery..... Port Colborne, Ont......... 


et 1S 29 |Fell from platform, fracturing skull. Died April 
20. 
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MininG, NoN-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING—Con. 

Metalliferous Mining— 


on. 
Manerren seme crs Creighton Mine, Ont........ Sernié 36 {Fell from platform in mine. Died about Apr. 2 
NMC Aes see. Gare @ ENG ee eee aay Sa NOG 31 |Premature explosion. aT 
Mill’workeri...---..- ANVORN IS Gaia eset res. May 4 29 |Drawn on to belt. 
Miner tomctmetics s: Anyos, B.C. ys iets “ 4 28 |Crushed by fall of rock in chute. 
‘Deamsterten. a2). South Porcupine, Ont....... ee H 51 sarees s phthisis. Incapacitated since May 5, 
Driller satin: lcvees xs) cat Flin’ Flon;i Mam. boxwind.6... 9. 31 Explosion from drilling into missed hole. Died 
une 
Minor) Se Shenk Kimberley, B.Ci. 25.0). .2).. i) Aa be Se spicy a selina pit when he jumped to 
groun roken nec 
TA DOUTEE etic ase Flin lon Mande iack). 10... oF) 8 20 {Drowned when canoe upset. 
Shaftman............ Kirkland Lake, Ont......... eo at 38 |Crushed in mine shaft. Died June 1. 
Drill helperk<2 es: Near Cochrane, Ont......... aS Ba | 27 pg iteeas when pointer struck a rock in river and 
roke in two. 
Miner?) ok tacit Vipond Mines Ontiiae. 2h. June 6 28 |Injured during blasting operations. 
Carpenter........... Dvatt) BiG. pedo BA * Sinveh ss Injured when he fell in shaft. Died June 11. 
Nozzleman.......... French Creek, B.C.......... About 
June SOM eee foied when he slipped in mine. Died few days 
ater. 
Labourerge occu. BlintBlongManvG.aee osr.- ae 28 Caught, between conveyor and mixer, 
Minetit¥?.gaiwelonl, McDame Creek, B.C....... jee) a Bes eee Killed in mine accident. 
Miner i01)ba0s ++ 20% Silverton, B.C) vseankh <2 «. SS 34 |Slipped on rock of foot-wall from face to raise. 
Timberman het eae 8 8 Silverton, tA UR Wa gee Soh CANALS 40 |Crushed by fall of earth in mine. 
Lane eyes: ees Nipissing Mine, Ont......... Soy al'7 42 |Injured during blasting operations. 
reater man in reduc- 
PION Planta..< nse MTadanaceB Cl ws tiecdon ee oc SET LS 20 |Electrocuted when he walked into treater while 
power on. 
Miner tisars. coca as Copper Creek, B.C.......... ere 20) 80 |Fell down shaft. 
Mechanic............ CollmsrOnts sae Saw Ete 2. ge WAL Ba ae Drowned when canoe upset. 
Muckerse se ate cen. Britannia Beach, B.C....... Che CaP, 36 |Struck by falling muck. 
Coal Mining— 
Miner’e.. 32.3 sok ae New Waterford, N.S........ April 8 20 |Crushed by fall of coal. 
Miners: fete tee Coal’ Creek) BGs. jock 225. on Goll 75 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Shitigemant eee era Glace Bay, NUS. ccc. cbse. sted (HD 65 |Crushed between a box of coal and the rib. 
Wabourers.c.ccsee.: Blakebura, B-C.....02:).... COG 49 |Cars ran over him. 
Muleker.- +27. . 05/27. Cadomin Alta soeseek esc: May 11 26 |Hit by rock and timbers. 
Minories Pies Jee Canmore, Alta. ii Jicccd. Eh. Scares gi 42 |Struck by and pulled under compressed air 
motor. 
Miner rynetan cz are Coleman} Altasi tases) os. see 28 32 |Buried by fall of rock. 
Miners we sence. Glace Baye NUSicstes sche ccs Junep 140 eeten 0) Struck by fall of stone. 
Timberman......... Hemic; (BiG? 2k Meeibet Ae... <P aLS 33 |Buried when roof caved in. 
Wire bosss:<. Meee INacminewAltaiiyen ies. a OPNAG 51 |Crushed by fall of rock in mine. 
Helper 27 HARE Comores tows teh 6 . at 7 61 |Run over by car which became detached from 
trip. 
Miner. jee ae. BellevuewAltas. 1 qeeiee 3.5 Aaa fe 1 36 |Coal fell from roof breaking his neck. 
Miners) us aioe 02 ae CoalCreekwB.Oxirca ds h8. About 
Afbanvers O45) | Ae, aan Face sorbed ware working in mine; blood 
poisoning. ied July 3. 
Machine runner...... Glace Bay SNiSreiekes He “26 |About 
; j 45 |Struck by fall of coal. 
Miner? 22 eee es LantzvillesBi Cee ae io eA comme Fee 8 Crushed by run away mine car. 
IMEI ere ere ists tarts Coal Valley, Alta........... 1 28 62 |Pinned between cars and engine. 


Minerenn anes. Coalhurst, Alta S128 24 |Jammed between car and props when car jumped 
track. Died June 30. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quar- 


rying— 

Quarry worker......\|Sydney, N.S........,.-...5. June 8 22\|Crushed by fall of rock. 

Quarry worker...... 27 

Oil well driller....... Turner Valley, Alta......... ot 24 27 \Struck on head by pipe tongs. 

Structural Materials— 
Labourer in gravel pit/Galt, Ont................... Otineys 4a ence tenis Struck by a yard engine. 
Gravel pit worker...|Guelph Junction, Ont........ Sky VA bout 
30 |Mangled when coat caught in clutch of crusher 
iBrakemanwae. aeons Hawk Lake Quarry, near shafting. 
Kenora, Ontermh,.oa ts.) 2g 19 |Crushed beneath steam carrier. 
Miner win: s:2h5 See Near St. Cithario Ont.. s 3 22 |\Caught by drive wheel of stone crusher and 
thrown to floor. 

Worker in gravel pit.| Near St. Thomas, Ont......} “ 24 42 {Crushed when wall of gravel caved in. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 
Painter at brewery..|Montreal, Que............... June 8 34 |Fell from scaffold. 


Textiles and clothing— 
Oiler andcleaner.....|Hamilton, Ont.............. April 5 48 |Got hand caught in gears. Died of pneumonia 
Apri 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con, 
Rubber products— 
Pressman. can. k MorontonOntseecasean see June 13 4 Crushed between stone wall and steel door 
Pressmanenc scutes 24 hurled open by steam pressure. 
Saw and planing mill 
producis— j 
Sawmill worker..... Near Nipawin, Man......... April B64). ..0 0. Rees Struck in abdomen by board which flew from 
saw. 
Saw mill worker..... Mistawisis, Sask............ § ot | RM See ot we ee he fell against revolving saw blade. 
ied April 10. 
Mabouren../ eer tl West Guilford, Ont.......... Ssh Wl 19 etna in cae ea oo it was frightened 
y blast. ied April 17. 
Saw cleaner.......... St. Louis de Ha-Ha, Que. eee as 21 |Fell on saw, arm torn. 
arene PIS BIS. cL al sor dey ied Ont. 26.2 Pe 23 60 scar Ae when he fell against circular saw. 
on AMIE HS itecourt, “Altar tes ea. ay 22 26 | Drowned. 
Milband vio.) acess Souris, PAs Bal bos: ee ee 22 | Run over by train. 
Splitters(c.eeteees. es Near’ St, John NeBsc. hae. oo) Bey 30 | Fell on saw. 
Stackerwnoid. and 1h Fort Frances, Ont........... June 8 53 |Crushed between lumber pile and load of lumber. 
re MAL der Monstectaeust: se te WAG cpRccicBressited et 10 35 ven tn Ya — slab and machine frame. 
IPOMIANS.......deh Ws Oe xtension, oO. Pe TS wwe Ct 2 18 illed while at work. 
Tailing edger........ Bireh Point, Man? os..+...- ea 14 36 |Cut by saw on elbow. Pneumonia. Died June 
24. 
Mill foreman......... Amherstburg, Ont.......... “up 2s 55 |Fell from pile of lumber fracturing skull. 
Wood products— 
Worker in wood pre- 
" hese angi ~ Caloary., Altae.2eeqe..2: 02 May 8 35 |Crushed by load of timber. Died May 9. 
air driver at fur- 
Legh factory......]Hanover, Ont............... 4 9 51 |Hand cut by chisel. Infection. Died May 20. 
achine operator in 
box factory........ L’Ephiphanie, Que.......... SAT A ahd a aeatetes — Liban pe es fou meee contacts 
while in his hand. le ay 30. 
Chief Engineer....... New Westminster, B.C...... June 27 66 |Suffocated in saw dust bin. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
Labourer... KOGA. Timiskaming, Que.......... April 6 22 |Crushed by collapse of trench during excavation. 
Malliworker......-6..- Tamoilou;, Questions. bs... VETO oy cbse eevee pa no of pa neete hd gave way allowing its 
oad to fall on him. 
Wiebourer) 2n2e cerns as PortsArthur) Onte7eus...s About ; 
May 13 25 |Struck by train. Fractured spine. __ 
Repairman .....eere se Btu: (Queve Seer ad fe May 20 66 |Fell from beam to concrete floor. Died May 26. 
Ae wari RISE, « Near Three Rivers, Que... ss ee ; 35\|Asphyxiated while repairing tank at mill. 
Ulsworleer: «sos sc ay 25 2 
‘Trucker. eee eee. wer Powell River, B.C.......... ES: S108 | ie ae Slipped and fell into dock and drowned. 
IBrakemaler ces sect 9s Kapuskasing, Ont...........| June 4 93 |\Crushed head when caught in winder rolls. 
Milliworkers . Seas Tolretho WQucsnyom. Je thse S 4 23 |Drowned while attempting to smash a log jam. 
atl eared eel NING reel _ PHS Boca 2 : a HNARES os “pn ee by falling plank. 
FIM GVORKER. chee isicent ceanimallss BC. amantee en ectrocuted. 
Electrical foreman at 
ae : a ce ME Three Rivers, Que.......... vee ly rv Electrocuted by high tension wire. 
il hand... acta 44 
Math hands, 2 Ae). 47 
Mechanic........... Riviére du Loup, Que....... ee 31?) 39\| Drowned when bridge gave way beneath them 
abolirer. seeks 21 while attempting to open gate of locks. 
MawOurers is). wt thaes J 19 
Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts— 
_Sand blaster......... Hamilton MOntie seh 5e< dec, April 4 26 | Run over by freight car. 
Steel worker......... Montreal, Que:... 8.46.05. & 8 46 hes ob neck by piece of steel from punching 
machine. 
Meamster inc. weseci ae oronbo wOntwiee+ see aoe ef 8 53 |Finger crushed while unloading fittings from 
3 wagon, gangrene. Died May 6. 
Oneness kie von TorontosOntaer seas tee So Tal 45 |Burned when oil burner in machinery plant 
; exploded. Died April 15. , : : 
Lineman............. Oshawa Ont. AA9e st ee BS 22a 38 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
ceonainer Lads se Wellandm@nt? asa... ¢..... April 29 34 |Fell from roof. 
pprentice with shee 
metal manufactur- ‘ 
” Erevewy.bekle adie ; Edmonton, Alltavecn -oo an ane May 11 16 |Struck on head by bar. 
ress operator a 
hardware plant....|Montreal, Que.............. scare 21 19 Pickin berate caught in belt and he was 
; thrown to floor. 
Machinist........... Merrittony Ont .a.ccteeaenee 4526 48 |Crushed by heavy trip hammer when it fell. 
Grinder.) fsanieen He: Hamilton, Ont ecee en eee divivey GH NSS aes cage Grinders’ phthisis. Laid off since April 1928.. 
Tron worker......... Sydney, INES daeitacie e 5 47 |Blectrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Foreman trucker.....!Toronto, Ont...........000+ I | ais 43 |Crushed against wall by heavy steel die. 
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MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Locomotive engineer 





at cement plant....|Port Colborne, Ont......... April 
Driller at stone yard|Quebec, Que................ o 
Healbourers vac c Belleville, Ont.............. May 
Oiler at cement 
WODKS) Ny dit akusten. Marlboro, gAltaivasaveswortdd «0 « June 
Miscellaneous products— 
Handyman... 4... Vancoiver,, B.C fucsenifeds nets April 
ConstRuUCTION— 
Buildings and structures- 
Da DOuner: jabice lee Chicoutimi, Ouex, Bei oan. April 
Aba bourerin sac ee Near Milton, NiS:....<)...-. = 
Apprentice machinist] Hamilton, Ont.............. ‘4 
Paintereer ma saris6 3. Montreal (Queens. cad... ee 
IRlasterer cee Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... - 
Waboukers nts as ac4a Longueuils Que ncnicne coe. os.. About 
April 
PAINC err otis 6 s- MOrOntO gO NG AER ys ou Shes: About 
April 
Mabourere sss pee - Montreal, ECS eared ane i yt Seat bate April 
ADENSTONG DS. cc hhecssc sc KING SLON MONG ctaste tues dae: « 
Engineer.......<-...|Winnipes, Manion <ac¥8. ale. ee 
d EAN) Se aterarmnameaanee ttl MOKOntO ROMs arin iian cate sat, NAN; 
Cashier with paving 
contractors........ MORORTO sO MUS as prck Stes os - " 
Sheet metal roofer...|Sydney, N.S................| “ 
Steel worker......... Wi Clonlase Cn taias tas 6h © can oe 
1 EET LE oes eae Speme nil NS. a cate. sos) 1 
LabGuners, 2 ctobehias,. Port Colborne, Ont......... June’ 
Ws bouncers <0... 505 Montreal tQuess nao: a. s 
Contractor s...2fs «sd. MOWieg 5 Org ieai. a unishe od do as us 
Welt bers asc spencers dic SVUEN sis acu ith sis 6-2 
POPE MAN 5 Sct ou Merrickville, Ont........... June 
WapOurers, Hones ess oe ALIA AON GER habs ahh, so About 
June 
Railway— 
JUSIDOULCT 6 nest Mile 28, Sherritt Gordon 
Line, The Pas, Man....... April 
Brakemany.. 4 42.6 Mile 412, Hudson Bay Rly., 
MANE Re acn d. Shee be ie 
ROCkIMan eee tee Sherritt Gordon Line, Man.| “ 
RAMONE OR ccc. vicky ints Mile 68, Hudson Bay Rail- 
WAV Vian A eee on May 
Rabourers aces... Hudson Bay Junction, Man.| “ 
Ga DOULeLe cae ae Near The Pas, Man......... June 
Bo CANIS LOT canton Near Moose Jaw, Sask...... oa 
Shivbuilding— 
RAipeeree trade acta Lunenburg, N.S.............] May 
Highway and bridge— 
Labourer with con- 3 ; 
CEACEONS eee Mersey River, N.S....:..... April 
Tron worker......... Near Port Colborne, Ont....]  “ 
Grader operator..... Near Robson, B-C....:...... se 
Bridge worker....... Charlemagne, Que.......... May 
a DOULCI ation cts Near Lindsay, Ont.......... os 
d eH VHS) enn Ae Nea Montreal ;Que-. 14.20.78 | oe « 4 
MADOULCD. oe cc ece Guelph, Onvercack. cet oa: os 
Crane tender........ McNamara’s Siding, near 
Donnyille Ont..4: cuts... June 
WADOUreL.... cack er ee Near Nelson, B.C s5,.6%5. «fen» June 
sHeamster.m-5cis ea Near Mitchell, Ont.......... 
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12 Injured when his locomotive jumped track and 
sideswiped a car. Died some days later. 
19 Derrick fell on him. 
26 Arm torn off when clothing became caught in 
gears of elevator. 
1 Caught in shaft and drawn into pulley. 
15 Crushed between moving crane and wall. 
1 Fell 50 ft. while demolishing old church. Died 
April 4. 
2 Run over by engine. 
3 Fell 100 ft. when scaffolding gave way. Died 
April 4. 
3 Fell from roof of building. 
13 Fell from ladder which broke while he was 
carrying mortar. 
15 Fell from scaffold, fracturing spine. Died May 23. 
16 os chon scaffolding gave way. Fractured 
skull. 
26 Fell while carrying lantern and ean of gasoline 
and burned by blazing gasoline. 
De Fell from roof, fracturing skull. Died April 23. 
29 Crushed under pile driver on which he was work- 
ing when it slipped from its supports. 
g Fell 40 ft. when flag pole broke. 
13 While cleaning revolver it accidentally exploded. 
14 Fell 25 ft. from ladder fracturing skiull. 
20 Fell 100 ft. from elevator shaft, fracturing skull. 
31 Lead poisoning. Ill several weeks. 
3 Struck by locomotive, Died June 4. 
11 Crushed by heavy beam which fell when it was 
being hoisted. Fractured. spine. 
25 Crushed by falling wall. 
28 Burned in explosion of gas ignited by plumber’s 
eandle. Died June 29. 
28 Fell 30 ft. from wall. 
29 Struck on head by hoisting bucket. 
2 Premature dynamite explosion. Died April 4. 
7 Fell from box car and was run over by train. 
22 Struck by piece of rock during blasting operations. 
Fractured skull. 
4 Shipped and fell and car ran over him. 
4 Injured while at work. Died May 5. 
4 Struck by wire cable when it snapped under 
heavy load while loading gravel train. 
19 Struck by lightning. 
8 Seratched thumb on wire rope.—Blood poisoning. 
Died May 18. 
3 Struck by locomotive. 
6 Thrown against bridge while riding on hoist. 
18 Injured when grader he was riding crashed 
through bridge. 
1 Fell from bridge into river and drowned. 
15 Fell beneath wheels of dump truck. 
30 Struck by train. 
30 Collapsed from heat. Died May 31. 
3 Crushed between car and crane while unloading 
car. 
19 Carried over cliff by rock slide. 
24 Load of crushed stone overturned on him when 


it went off road. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
ConstRucTION—Con. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer with sewer 
contractors........ Hamilton; Onta..cencac tase April 5 While placing timbers for steam shovel, dipper 
dropped, pinning him against shovel frame. 
Helper eee Ae Near Welland, Ont.......... About 
April 17 Drowned in canal. 
MADOULCE Maen eee tee Windsor Ontvstes ed. ee April 23 Struck by steel beam being lowered into tunnel. 
Died April 24. 
Labourer, eee .s«: \IScarboro;Onts eee nes April 29/ Buried in cave-in of sewer trench when support 
Iabouretyce cca ase i \ gave way. 
Glerkon recent eRe North of Maniwaki, Que....| “ 29 Drowned when canoe capsized in rapids. 
IAboUreraneceene ser Near Welland, Ont.......... May 15 Struck by swinging beam, fracturing skull. 
Labourer eee. ees Near Welland; Onteessscc2|0-° | 15 Slipped from dredge into canal and drowned. 
Bolter ate aee cowie Welland Ship Canal, Ont....| June 4 Fell 30 ft. from steel gate. Died June 6. 
Tabourerae ean see Otebecs Ques 20... eee pe eI Fell from wharf and drowned. 
Labourer on sewer 
construction.......]Hamilton, Ont...........:.. coy 22 Buried by cave-in of sewer trench. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTmities — 
Steam railways— 
oneness casne aoe Near Bowmanville, Ont.....} April 6 Derailment of train caused by washout. 
Pingineers sisi cas ar Darlington) Ont.veccoad-nax]!) 6 Derailment of train caused by washout. 
Car repairier......... Chapleauy Quel... ¢. + oe ss 6 [Injured thumb. Infection. Died April 18. 
Carpenter engaged in . 
track work........ Near Hanover, Ont......... < 8 Fell and crushed between unloader of work train 
and car of ballast. 
Repairman...... Richmond, Que.............|About 
April 9 Struck his head against heavy piece of steel 
while welding on a locomotive piston. Died 
May 14. 
Brakeman...........|Montreal, Que...............] April 9 Run over by locomotive while fixing lights. 
Switchman..........|Saskatoon, Sask............ About 
April 10 Fell between two freight cars. 
Bridge engineer...... Port Colborne, Ont......... April 17 Fell into canal and drowned. 
Labourersin ate Qucpecr Ques ease ee. ae 0) Fell when ladder on which he was standing 
slipped from under him. 
Watchman........... Coquahallas Cy vers. st. ae 5 Fractured head and legs. 
Trainmean sce. s.saes Canmore Altar once ey 126 Fell from box car during switching operations and 
was run over. 
Sectionman.......... Hints villas Ont eee cena a 26 Injured when motor car on which he was returning 
from work jumped track. Died June 7. 
Sectionman.......... Near Benfield, Ont.......... 5S Fell oe motor car and was run over. Died 
April 30. 
Pa DOUrer eae. tare Vancouver-. Give ee eke se.) 8b 30 Knocked down by rolling boulder. Legs amput- 
ated. Died May 1. 
Switchman..........|Moose Jaw, Sask............ May 1 Killed in collision of an engine with a string of 
stationary cars. 
Brakemany..s..0ia-c7: Near Vivian, Man........... of 3 Crushed between gravel speeder and siding wall. 
Brakeman.. :- ose. | Ovens QUO mtr tomte se Naa a ae | Fell from pilot in front of engine and was run over. 
Assistant locomotive 
LOLOMIAN SS Hen eek: Sarnia (Ont pone va wotaatoui hs 120 Run over by engine. Died June 10. 








.|Near Ingersoll, Ont......... 


Near Long Creek, N.B...... 
.|Near Point Tupper Junction, 
B 


Foreman of 
gang crew......... 
Section man........ 


N. 
Section hand........ Eondon. Ong ce ths urean 


Pammiter’| cine Vancouver? BG. 7 hs ee: 
rain. sane een Near Chapleau, Que,........ 
Labourer on gravel 

Crain eee ee Lt ee Cranberry Portage, Man.... 
Brakemianre. sec Guelph Ontarscs sc hee 
Labourer acting as 

HACIA ae Near Zelma, Sask.......... 
Brakemanyse. ica 5- Innerkip Ont e.229 i oh. 2 3. 
Repairman!) 2.3 202+. MontrealfQue- Bees. t.28- 
Hneineer ses fst. et Caldert Altat @ cee. 


Section foreman 


Near St. Godfroi, Que...... 
Vernon River Station, P.E.1. 


se eee 


Labourers: shi io hens 


ways— 
iBarnmanteseesa tee: London; Ont iirc sites. teak 
Motorman........... Merrittons Ont fn eet ak 
















Fell between two moving cars while directing 
switching operations. 
Fell from hand car. Died May 23. 


Blown off freight car. 


29 Struck by train. 

29 Collapsed from heat. Died May 30. 

29 Fell from roof of box car, fracturing skull. Died 
June 14. 

30 Struck when he jumped off a work train. 


1 Struck by cable when it broke. Died June 2. 
15 Crushed while coupling cars. 
17 Struck by engine. 
19 Slipped beneath wheels of moving freight car. 
24 Fell from top of freight car. 
yd | Ee RE ace Sideswiped by engine. Fractured skull and leg. 

Died July 14. 

PAs | cereagete aawic Collision of track motor with wagon on highway 


crossing. 
Fell beneath hand car on which he was riding. 


Electrocuted when he touched switch, 
Collision of two cars. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION—Con, 2 
Water Trans portation— 
Dock worker........ Hea ifenscnn Ni Si-tfastsronmer «rect: ororerens April 7 42 |Fell into harbour and drowned. 
Satlor2pkea ath ian chae Out from Halifax, N.S...... os ATL eg eee 8 Fell from aloft. 
Teabourer’. . casas ss Vancouviers6 (Ce.csas a 46 2: ey 925 63 |Fell from pier striking head on boom of logs 
while unloading ship. 
ScOWMAN s sedeo se Near Port Colborne, Ont....] “ 26 22 |Drowned when scow overturned. 
iBargeman. cn. sasse Three Rivers, Que.......... sel £26 24 |Fell from pier and drowned. 
@aptainin sweet woe Peterborough, Ont.......... a3 0) 47 |Lost his leg when launching ascow. Died May 6. 
Captain of tug....... MuchechQue noose ee May #69 dhewkes. eae Fell down stairs, injuring head. Died May 16. 
Decknand wee. st eae Sarnia. Ont. sass wosaies ces os am ta! 19 | Dragged into river and drowned when leg became 
tangled in mooring cable. 
Boilermaker on 
GOD Les ras doer sae Sorel Quen t bvohone ato ke ¢ » or wet 50 |Crushed by steel chute which fell when wire broke 
Engineer on steamer.} North Sydney, N.S......... se eae! 34 |Fell off wharf and drowned. 
Sailors Aas stase se lous Spencer’s Island, N.S....... About 
June #1. loon. 4 wees Back broken in accident on vessel. 
Sailorh wtie.a Acasor @loudyabay, Ontayotas-..:- About 
June 3 34 |Drowned from row boat while returning to 
steamer. 
Captain of tug....... Dunedinw ee tielod, sates eee: * 8 42 |Fell between ship and wharf, injuring head. 
Died June 15. 
Longshoreman....... Mancouvery b OCanacre ee a Oe ee Fell down hatchway. 
Deckiand shaantecastx: On Lake Superior, Ont...... BE lb} 16 |Fell from main deck while pulling off hatches. 
Electrician on dredge|Montreal, Que............... oy pad 26 |Electrocuted while replacing fuse. 
Hatch foreman......|Vancouver, B.C re > 18 56 |Link of chain broke striking him on head. 
Longshoreman....... Viencouver toi @ merect sock ela oF 7 L8aece cts ce Struck on head by falling tackle block. Frac- 
tured skull. 
Ships watchraan, a. | lorontoy Onties sacs sot St 28 37 |Crushed when he became entangled in cable. 
Air Transportation— 
Re Ot are iucitece ere ihedivies asks crarye. toss). PA DElleo: | ac otk ee His plane smashed into telephone wire, and 
: crashed. 
Instructor of flying 
CLUDE Ren cyroccs oe Granby Quesjances pen wes oat May 12 31 |Killed when aeroplane crashed. 
Pilot dace: saci’ Caleany.eAlltac te sioreds: hee: TF w9 31 |Killed in plane crash. : 
leh ore du eneoeaome \iMfoutrealia@uex jacseesat- «00: June 20 |{ 28\|Drowned when plane crashed into river. 
IBilOte emer ona \ 32) 
Local Transportation— 
Garten acccrnicends.§ MontrealsQuosas: sos. os April 3 54 |Fell under wheels of his cart on rough road. 
Truck driver....... | oe } 
Tinsmith........... SACOG backs comers se oe s 4 23'\|Collison of radial car with truck in which they 
Tinsmith,).....-..+. t 54'| were driving. Third man died April13. 
Carterirndenenen 0+ - Orillia Ontinstas. cen aes rae 6 30 |Epilepsy contracted from injuring head while 
moving piano on April 14. 4 
Truck driver........ Maidstone, Ontast fh.42 2b -- oa (tS 18 |Train collided with truck he was driving. 
Wabourer.a.ac a0 wee Fort William, Ont.......... A 927 62 |Fell from wagon while loading ties, injuring head 
MPriekvtGrivier sa... Near Burlington, Ont....... WHEE Re oe 23d I eae © Collision of train with his truck. 
Stableman with 
transfer company. .|Brandon, Man..............- 5 55 |Killed by horse. Died May 13, following oper- 
ation. 
[Driver soem Gee ae = Montreal, Quebcriacon. «as oc. <a 45 50 |Injured when his horse ran away. ; 
Bus drivers. .....-59" Orillia Ont ic sa one cc ek La ae! 35 |Crushed between rear of bus and post. Died 
May 25. 
W@aghion ee see 244 teis| Danakt ges bare sracesyeeeiate ire: June 2 25 Tijured when bus skidded and overturned. 
Mesmpsterey.ss os oe Near Hamilton, Ont....... San) LESS ae eee, Fell from load of hay. 
Storage— 
Watchman at grain 
ClOV ALOT ere ob ho WANCOMMCrADEC 4 casey y-cnion April 13 37 |Injured shoulder, chest and abdomen. 
Elevator man........ Port Arthur, Ont sek odo ie $8 £125 43 |Fell 90 feet into empty grain bin. 
Electricity and Gas— 
Mineman .permtiene Iamibton, Qticra.. sass 4h April 2 38 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
Electrician’s helper..|London, Ont................ a es 26 |Electrocuted when he came in contract with 
high tension wire. ; 
WeInemiany . pece.esicor Wancouver, 13: Ccns ad ieee “7 26 42 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with 


high voltage. 


Hie) ee ete Sor Montreal, Que. :.naeaa9s4eck May ll 30 |Crushed by steam shovel. 
WWinemani esac Mernons Bs i@ praia tis June 5 37 |Fell from ladder. ; d 2 
[einemanayat desiese Tgyons On tines diets. cas Ms 9 30 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 


Telegraphs and Tele- 





phones— 

Line foreman........ Enaliiax Nie, st ae eeetia dete ATA GES ve ase ere Fell from telegraph pole. 

Limemandaatieteeer « St. Eustache, Que........... May 18 23 |\Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 

tension wire. 
ineman inne. 00-nataee NearcPerthy Ontiacantds. «<0 June 20 22 |Injured when acetylene tank exploded. 
_ TRADE— 
W holesale— 

Truck driver with 

Aircraft company.!Toronto, Ont..............-- April 6 52 ICollision of train with truck he was driving. 
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OF 1929—Concluded 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRADE—Con. 
Retail— os . © . . . 
Electrician at store..|Winnipeg, Man.............. April 1 22 |Fell from ladder while fixing some wiring in 
garage. : 
Milk truck driver...|Birch Cliff, Ont............. ee Oil Aamaieed ae ee es his truck lurched into swollen 
waters during storm. 
Meat deliverer....... OttawasOnt tess ascaas June 6 19 |Collision of his motorcycle with auto. 
Merchant..... .| Duclos, Que. iad ts eee June 28 27 |Collision of train with his truck. 
SERVICE— ; 
Public Administration— 
Manager of liquor ‘ f ; erik, 
cece a a AT Montreal Ques se. ake eases: April 23 72 |Revolver discharged while cleaning it. 
Truck driver for cor- 
POLAUIONS se. sae Oe BumMapy PBI ee ave ones S125 42 |Truck overturned on him 
BAORRS oc a wae Montreal, Que............... a 3G 31 |Fell from ladders when they collided with taxi. 
Truck driver for city} Montreal, Que............... May 3 34 |Crushed between his truck and wall. Died May 
5. 
District engineer. ...] Near Georgetown, Ont...... ae ae 55 |Collision. of radial car with auto which he was 
driving. 
Road superintendent] Limehouse, Ont sce ae Lae Ne cel yee ee Collision of train with auto he was driving. 
ape Carriermake _..| Near Fredericton, N.B...... B17 ERS de Killed when his horse ran away. 
Mngineer at provin- 
cial museum....... Québec, Quer se. Pat... <7 Bis 49 |Fell from roof. 
Traffic officer........ Near Ottawa, Ont.......... June 9 28 |Struck by auto. 1 
HO PONG OP ios ie sas Near North Bay, Ont....... og 29 53 |Struck by train while taking speeder off track. 
Police detective. ....|Hamilton, Ont. :.........1.. eG PUR Ce Killed in gun fight following bank robbery. 
Town employee...... Carleton Place, Ont.........| “ 29 69 |Collision of auto with cart he was wheeling. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
Cleaning— 
Assistant manager of 
ne plantec.22> Montreal, ‘Que... 2.0, 8-5) os April 20 40 |Crushed between heavy machinery and wall of 
ry cleaners’ em- plant. 
IOV CGH. Meee ecae Welland, Ontjeeiwere.!..1..' dune “Ss 22 |Burned in fire at plant. 
Custom and Repair— : 
Garage employee....|Brockville, Ont............. June 7 60 |Burned when gasoline fumes exploded in base- 
ment. Died June 20. 
Personal and Domestic— 
Gardener at summer 
GING SA ee Go-Home Bay, Georgian 
warner , ; Baan tte. oc. ee ty eas May 7 42 |}Burned when boat exploded. 
anitor for apartmen 
, vd SE 29 MontrealmQue ssn ..1.8%.. 8 9 49 |Fell from scaffold while hanging blinds. 
indow cleaner for 
hotel ncsiiec cs cee New Glasgow, N.S......... ©) 28 iAbout +e aes Fi pence 
49 |Fell from building. ie ay 30. 
Bar tender at hotel..|Mirror, Alta................ June 7 47 |Hernia. Died June 27. 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Carpenter at hospital Montreal, Que.. April 18 35 |Injured when splinter perforated intestine. Died 
April 21. 
Carpenter for hospi- 4 
oe MAC sae ea Vancouver, B.C...... JUTE AA Re Me cae Car in which they were riding to work overturned. 
ULES FY TA Oe Fh 
INUTSORES Osc 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL 


INDUST RIAL ACCIDENTS 


OCCURRING 


DURING 192s 
a ee ee ee 


AGRICULTURE AND ST0cK- 


RAISING— 
Hann etc..2,4-:Ee eee Donnegana, Ont............. Sept. 13 
Logeine— 
Chokermsan, sc eete es AICO, 5: Coleen ae aa ee 
L0gcen ue aos oe cae Pine Lake—near Port Ar- 
thurpOnty.aiea? Mesh Ee. About 
Mintne, Non-rerrous Dec. 5 
SMELTING AND QuAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Brakeman at blast 
itfurmace.iem a.s0r8 Port:Colborne; Ont... 24, . Aug. 26 
IRTOSPeLTOR- serene .e \| Near The Pas, Wheind <4. About 
Prospector.......... Oct. 15 
Prospector.......... Schist Lake, Man.....)..... About 
Prospectors..nes sn. Nov. 10 
Prespecton en cone Clear Water Lake, Man About. 
Prospector........-. f Nov. 12 


36 |Tree fell on him, fracturing his spine. 


30 |Broken back. Died April 5, 1929. 


Fell through ice and drowned while crossing lake. 


see ee wees 


30 |Run over by train—leg amputated. Died May 
25, 1929. 
Drowned while crossing lake in canoe. 


60 | Drowned from canoe. 


Drowned from canoe. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1928—Concluded 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





MANUFACTURING— 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Labourer with gas 
making company..]Vancouver, B.C............. Dec. 9 * 40 |Fell into chute. Died March 30, 1929. 


CoNnsSTRUCTION— 
Building and Strutures— ° 
Ihabourer bi9.. aut Windsor Ontieert®. .aecect About : 
Oct. 5 64 |Body pierced by piece of steel when he fell down 
basement of building. Died April 7, 1929. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousitic Urilirirs— 
Water Trans portation— 


Longshoreman....... Hraser. Mills, B.C..W02 ut. <<? Nov, 28 66 |Slpped into river and drowned. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration f 
Traffic officer........ Saimtooin Gor, Nabe. vere Oct; —4 44 |Auto collision—fractured leg—gangrene. Died 
Jan, 27, 1929. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1929 








AGRICULTURE AND STo0cK 
Ratsine— 


armen wooo ast os ie Sum eters Van ner akts shaw. Mar ooo een ec te Injured in run away while hauling home wood. 
LogGine— nt. 4 : 
MEQOS OTE Ae a ecion ah oie Gloucester Co., N.B........ Salted 50 |Fell between sleds—internal injuries. Died 
Jan. 9. 
Wabourer . oak t < «ae des: Rachant, Ont d-. nds.s dey wn Feb. 21 26 {Struck by falling limb, fracturing skull. 
Mel perce Joes one ae Near Fisher Branch, Man...|About 
Feb. 18 14 |Struck by falling tree. j ; 
Woodseutter. 9... 8... «4s. Near Bridgetown, N.S...... Mar. 9 78 |Perished when he lost his way in woods during 
storm. j 
osreri sth... 3.286... CowichanvBiG..6.8..202% PG Valter. or, Crushed between logs. Died April 12. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
rappers cies.) Be Jackfishs Ontt..2e..eysioee) About - 
Feb. 19 56 |Struck by train. 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal Mining— L f c 
Bratticeman......... Coa) Creek* BiG A ta thn Hebsad (altars tctacn.. Cut cheek from fall of rock—infection and menin- 
gitis. Died July 3. ; 
Mirier 200 2)... SSR Union Bay BiCuy, ios Mar. 29 57 |Struck by piece of falling timber. 
Structural Materials— 
Quarry worker.......|Montreal, Que...............] Feb. 27 62 |Collapsed while at work. 
Quarry worker....... Montreal Quen eas Nap en 19) We) ee is ee while on way to work and froze to 
eath. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
Tractor driver....... Apple River, INAS nck Shes About The 
Mar. 15 12 |Thrown frem tractor, injuring head. 


ME worker\,..tsse «2: Portelancy,.Gs. eine cen QOTHT. 43-43 Fell against saw. 


Iron, Steel and Products| — ; jo" 
Machinist........... Renetang,/Onts,. 22. 200k Mar. 16 45 |Fell when wrench slipped, injuring wrist and 
knee—infection. Died June 15. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Highway and bridge— 
Bridgeworker........ Near Revelstoke, B.C...... About About 
Jan. 18 25 |Injured while at work. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on Power ; 
House, Constr. etec.| Bridge River, B.C.......... Mar. 11 38 |Crushed between two work cars. Died Mar. 16. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousltic Urliries— 
Steam Railways— . ‘ 
PErAINIINAN ae ott ee Montreal Qiecsss. cee oe Nias 19: i Sere i ote Struck and run over by train. . 
iBrakemian $e... eee Coquitlam, Bi€ 208 .“2h2 5 <= 31 24 |Fractured back. Died April 5. 


Water Transportation— P : 
Longshoreman....... Vancouver; B:C;,). .c0ee Ac! Jan. 8 25 |Bruised shoulder. Died June 3. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action by Association of Employers 


MOTION was made by the Amalga- 

mated Builders’ Council in the Weekly 
Court, at Toronto, on June 28, for an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the Registrar 
under the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Minister of Labour from exercising, as against 
the Association or any of its members, any 
authority under the Act. The circumstances 
of this case are outlined on page 868 of this 
issue of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 

Mr. Justice Raney, in a written judgment, 
said that the plaintiff association described 
itself as a trade union, registered under the 
Trade Unions Act of the Dominion of Canada, 
and described the defendants as Frederick A. 
McGregor, registrar of the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act of Canada, and the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Labour. The Amalga- 
mated Builders’ Council is an association, not 
of workmen, but of building contractors, and 
among its declared objects are the imposition 
of desirable restrictive conditions on the con- 
duct of the various building trades and the 
establishment and maintenance of lawful codes 
of usages or of trade ethics in the various 
building trades. 

Translated into action, this language, accord- 
ing to the material filed on the motion, means 
that the association claims and exercises over 
its members, with their consent, the right 
among other rights, to forbid them purchas- 
ing say, bath-tubs from any manufacturer of 
bath-tubs who sells his product to persons who 
are not members of the association and the 
right to fix unifiorm prices to be paid by the 
public for services of members of the associa- 
tion. 

No attempt is made to eonceal the fact that 
the objects of the association are in restraint 
of trade—the argument being that the plain- 
tiff association, having been registered under 
the Trade Unions Act, became entitled to the 
protection of that Act, and is therefore free 
to do anything it pleases in the way of 
restraint of trade, invoking sec. 29 of the Act, 
which is RS.C. 1927 ch. 202, which reads: 
“The purposes of any trade union shall not, 
merely by reason that they are in restraint 
of trade, be deemed to be unlawful, so as to 
render any member of such trade union hable 
to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise, or so as to render void or avoid- 
able any agreement or trust.” 

And the plaintiff argues that this section 
protects it and its members, not only from 
prosecution under the Criminal Code, but 


from 


Registered Under Trade Unions Act 


investigation under the Combines 
Investigating Act, R.S.C. 1927 ch. 26. 

The plaintiff association, by the endorse- 
ment of the writ of summons, claims, first, a 
declaration that neither it nor its members 
are subject to investigation by the defendants 
or either of them under the authority of the 
Combines Investigation Act; and, secondly, 
an injunction restraining the defendants from 
proceeding to investigate it. 

On the argument of this motion for an 
interim injunction the plaintiff association was 
met with the preliminary objection that it 
has misconceived its remedy. It is clear that 
the action of the defendants which the plain- 
tiff association seeks to restrain is pursuant 
to a deliberate policy of the Minister of 
Labour. But the jolicy and the official acts 
of the Minister are, not only the policy and 
acts of his department, but are the policy 
and acts of the Government of Canada, which 
is merely an executive committee of Parlia- 
ment; and, so long as the Government enjoys 
the confidence of Parliament, the acts and 
policy of the Government are the acts and 
policy of Parliament. In that view, an injunc- 
tion restraining the Minister of Labour from 
executing his office would be an injunction 
restraining Parliament. 

Reference to Regina v. Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury (1872), L.R. 7 Q.B. 387, 394; 
Short and Mellor’s Crown Practice, 2nd ed., 
p. 202. 

An individual having a grievance against a 
department of the Government is not without 
remedy. He may proceed by petition of right 
or perhaps by an action for a declaratory 
judgment. 

If an injunction could be granted the 
material before the Court did not show that 
it would be “just and convenient.” There is 
no pretence that, apart from the Trade Unions 
Act, there is not a violation by the plaintiff 


‘association of the Combines Investigation Act. 


The Trade Unions Act is obviously a flimsy 
foundation for an interlocutory injunction. 
Reference to Polakoff v. Winters Garment 


- Co* (1928), 62 O.L.R. 40. 


It may be that the Court in this case will 
reach the conclusion that the Canadian Act 
applies, not only to trade unions of workmen, 
but also to trade unions of employers, and 
that the restraint of trade mentioned in sec. 
29 refers, not only to restraints of trade inci- 





*(LaBour GAZETTB, February, 1928, p. 233) 
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dental to strikes and picketing by trade unions 
of workmen, but to restraints of trade inci- 
dental to combines and monopolies of trade 
unions of employers—but until the Court so 
decides no case is made out for an injunction. 

Moreover, the plaintiff association does not 
make out a prima facie .case for an inter- 
locutory injunction. The defendant McGregor 
has gone no further than to issue invitations 
to certain persons to meet him and tell him 
what they are doing. There cannot be an 
injunction against an invitation. 

It was contended for the plaintiff association 
that the defendants were not sued as servants 
of the Crown but, being servants of the 
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Crown, were merely described as such. Clearly 
the action is brought to restrain the defendants 
from doing things in their official character. 
If it does not mean that, it means nothing. 
Then counsel, as an alternative, asked for 
leave to amend by deleting the words of 
description of the defendants from the style 
of cause. That would be to enable to plain- 
tiff associations to set up a new cause of 
action altogether different from the present 
claim. That request is refused, as was a similar 
one in Raleigh v. Goschen (1898), 1 ch. 73. 
Motion dismissed with costs. Ontario 
Weekly Notes Volume 36, pages 344-846. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[XN DUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of August continued to show 
a pronounced improvement, resulting in a 
more favourable situation than in any other 
period in the years for which comparative 
data are available. This statement is based 
on reports from 6,840 of the larger firms 
throughout the Dominion, the reports being 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The employers making returns are re- 
presentative of all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. They employed 1,097,812 workers, 
compared with 1,070,817 on July 1. The in- 
dex (the average in the calendar year 1926, 
being the base=100) stood at 127-8 on August 
1, compared with 124-7 in the preceding 
month, and with 119-3, 110-5, 105-5, 97-5, 
95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0 on August 1, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 
respectively. At the beginning of August, 
1929, the unemployment percentage reported 
by local trade unions stood at 3:0 in contrast 
with percentages of 2:9 at the beginning of 
July and with 2-5 at the beginning of August, 
1928. The August percentage was based on 
the returns tabulated by the Department of 
Labour from a total of 1,690 unions, with a 
membership of 200,115 persons. Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed that. the volume of business, as indi- 
cated by the average placements effected, was 
slightly less than that of the previous month 
and also somewhat below the corresponding 
daily average recorded during July a year ago. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.63 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $10.98 
for July; $11.08 for August, 1928; $10.93 for 
August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 
for August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; 
$10.53 for August, 1923; $1044 for August, 
1922; $1144 for August, 1921; $1642 for 
August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
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tistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again substantially higher at 98-1 for August, 
as compared with 96 for July; 95-4 for Aug- 
ust, 1928; 98:3 for August, 1927; and 99-1 
for August, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during August was 
slightly greater than that in July, but was 
less than half the loss incurred in August last 
year. Ten disputes were in existence at some 
time during the month, involving 1,094 work- 
ers, and resulting in the loss of 3,713 working 
days. Corresponding figures for July, 1929, 
were nine disputes, 427 workers, and 3,139 
working days; and for August, 1928, 13 dis- 
putes, 2,016 workers, and 9,231 working days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment of Labour received 
Disputes reports from three Boards 
Investigation of Conciliation and Investi- 
Act gation in connection § re- 


spectively with disputes in- 
volving the Canadian National Railways and 
its locomotive engineers; the same company 
and its firemen and enginemen; and the Win- 
nipeg Electric Railway and its trackmen. A 
new application was received for the appoint- 
ment of a Board, and Boards were established 
in connection with four disputes, applications 
in these cases having been made previously. 
A full account of recent proceedings under the 
Act is given on page 975. 


‘ne, .eaeht.. Hons i 
Thomas, Lord Privy Seal 
and Minister for Unem- 
ployment in the British 
Government, arrived in 
Camada early in August, returning to Eng- 
land during the present month. The pur- 
pose of his visit was to discover whether 
action could be taken in this’ country that 
would tend to increase trade between Great 
Britain and Canada. During his visit Mr. 
Thomas expressly stated that the British 
Government had no intention of sending 
British unemployed workmen to Canada 
to compete with Canadian workmen and 
create a surplus of labour in the Dominion. 


Visit to Canada 
of Right Hon. 
Jj. H. Thomas 
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During his visit the Minister for Unemploy- 
ment conferred with members of the Do- 
minion Government and with the heads of 
the principal railways and industrial organiza- 
tions. In company with the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Labour, he visited the 
annual convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at Saint John, New 
Brunswick, delivering an address to which 
reference is made in the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress appearing on another 
page of this issue. 


A Board to administer the 


B. C. Male Male Minimum Wage Act 
Minimum Wage of British Columbia was 
Commission appointed during August. 
Appointed It consists of Messrs. J. D. 


MeNiven, Deputy Minister 
of Labour of the Province (chairman), George 
H. Cowan, K.C., of Vancouver, and Adam Bell, 
of Revelstoke. An outline of the new Act was 
given in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1929, page 
607. Under its provisions the Board has author- 
ity to fix a minimum wage rate for any occu- 
pation on receipt of a request from at least ten 
of the employees concerned, but the Board may 
also fix minimum rates on its own initiative. 
The first application for the establishment of 
minimum rates of wages was from members of 
the International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. Appeals 
against rulings of the Board may be taken in 
the Courts. 

It will be recalled that the earlier Act be- 
came inoperative when the Supreme Court 
of Canada declared certain orders issued by 
the Board of Adjustment to be invalid 
(Lasour Gazertr, November, 1928, page 1310). 


Reference was made in the 
last issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre to recent proposals 
both in Canada and the 
United States, that fuller 
information in regard to unemployment should 
be obtained by means of the forthcoming 
censuses of population. On June 18, 1920, the 
United States President signed an act pro- 
viding for the taking of the Fifteenth Census 
of the United States, the first sentence of 
which provides that “a census of population, 
agriculture, irrigation, drainage, distribution, 
unemployment, and mines shall be taken by 
the Director of Census in the year 1980.” 
Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, the Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, in the hearing before the 
Committee on Education and Labour of the 
United States Senate, said “that in the nature 
of things there can be no statistics of unem- 
ployment without a census. If the census 


Unemployment 
and the census 
of population 


were taken so that we had the number of 
unemployed at any given time, then the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, with its volume 
of employment, could apply that index at a 
given time and show the number of unem- 
ployed.” 


The Governing Body of the 


International International Labour Office 
Labour decided last year that two 
Conference sessions of the International 
at Geneva Labour Conference should 


be held in 1929—a general 
session, and a session confined exclusively to the 
study of maritime questions. ‘The first of 
these sessions took place from May 30 to June 
21. The second will open at Geneva on Octo- 
ber 10; its agenda is given on another page of 
this issue. In accordance with the so-called 
double-discussion procedure, this year’s Con- 
ference will make a preliminary examination 
of these four questions, and will decide whether 
they should be placed on the Agenda of a 
future session, when definite decisions will be 
taken after consultation between the various 
governments. The questions to be considered, 
and the names of the Canadian delegates to 
the Conference, are given on another page. 


The American Federation 
American of Labour has issued a call 
Federation to the 49th annual conven- 
of Labour tion which will be held in 
Convention the Royal York Hotel, To- 


ronto, beginning on October 
7. Representation in the 
convention will be on the following basis: 
From national or international unions, for less 
than 4,000 members, one delegate; 4,000 or 
more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three dele- 
gates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six 
delegates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, 
and so on; and from central bodies and state 
federations and from local trade unions not 
having a national or international union, and 
from federal labour unions, one delegate. Or- 
ganizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter) at least one month prior to the con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as 
a delegate who is not_a member in good stand- 
ing of the organization he is elected to rep- 
resent. Only bona fide wage-workers, who are 
not members of or eligible to membership in 
other trade unions are eligible as delegates 
from federal labour unions. 


The future policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour are formulated and adopted at 
each succeeding convention. The action of 
the conventions upon all questions presented 


in October 
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and considered becomes the official expression 
of the organized labour movement, as repre- 
sented by the A.F. of L. Industrial, social 
and economic problems are also considered in 
connection with policies and official expres- 
sions. The call states that “our conventions 
are open forums, democratic in character, 
where the widest opportunity is given for full, 
free and open discussion. Delegates attend- 
ing conventions have faced every problem 
courageously and have considered their action 
upon all questions intelligently and construct- 
ively. We wish to continue the traditional 
policy of the American Federation of Labour 
in this regard. For these reasons we urge 
that all national and international unions, 
state federations of labour, city central bodies, 
and local unions; in fact, all organized units 
which are entitled to representation, send 
their representatives to this Forty-ninth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labour.” 


The government of Nova 
Seotia made a_ presenta- 
tion of $1,500 on August 22 
to the men of the Rescue 
Corps of the Acadia Coal 
Company in recognition of their work in con- 
nection with the reopening of the Allan Mine 
following a recent severe explosion. The pre- 
sentation was made in the rooms of the United 
Mine Workers at Stellarton by the Hon. Gor- 
don S. Harrington, Minister of Mines of the 
Province, who described the risks undertaken 
by the men in entering and working in a mine 
that was filled with deadly gasses. He said 
that one had to go into the mine to get any 
adequate idea as to the enormous damage 
that had been done, and to grasp the magni- 
tude of the task that confronted the men of 
the Rescue Corps. He was proud of the men 
who could measure up under such conditions 
and the Acadia Coal Company had every just 
reason to be proud of them too. 

Mr. Harrington then referred to the colliery 
explosions which have occurred in Nova 
Scotia, commencing with that at the Drum- 
mond Colliery on May 18, 1873, when 60 lives 
were lost. The next was at the Albion, No- 
vember 12, 1880, when 44 men laid down their 
lives. On February 10, 1885, there was an 
explosion at the Vale Colliery and 13 lives 
were lost. Then came the Springhill explo- 
sion, on February 21, 1891, when 125 lives 
were lost, the record number to date of fata- 
lities in one disaster, and it was to be hoped 
a record that would never be broken. On 
June 15, 1899, at Caledonia Mines, C.B., 11 
lives were lost. On July 25, 1917, the New 
Waterford explosion claimed 65 lives. The 


Tribute to 
Nova Scotia 
miners 


last was the Allan Mine explosion on Janu- 
ary 23, 1918, when 88 lives were lost. <A 
smaller explosion took place in the Allan Mine 
on June 30, 1924, when four lives were lost. 
During the past 56 years 432 lives had been 
lost through explosions in the mines of Nova 
Scotia. It was very fortunate, he said, that 
the recent explosion occurred when there 
were no men in the mine. 

Mr. Harrington said that the government 
only wished that the gift could be larger, but 
the demands of the province from all quarters 
made further expenditure inadvisable. 


The Executive council of 
A. F. of L. the American Federation 
and labour of Labour has been con- 
injunction sidering, for submission to 
legislation the Judiciary Sub-Commit- 


tee of the United States 
Senate, a bill to restrict the use of injunctions 
in labour disputes. The bill was drafted by 
the Senate sub-committee, consisting of Sena- 
tor Walsh of Montana, Norris of Nebraska, 
and Blaine of Wisconsin, and was sent by 
them to the Federation for revision. Accord- 
ing to a statement by President William 
Green, of the A.F. of L., the new injunction 
bill will be regulatory rather than revolution- 
ary in its principles. It will place labour in 
the same position as farmers’ associations, 
which are now exempt from the anti-trust law. 
It will declare that labour is not a “com- 
modity ”, and provide for trial by jury in 
cases of alleged contempt of court arising 


from disregard of labour injunctions. 


The labour injunction measure introduced last 
year but rejected by the Senate was drafted by 
the Federation. This was the Shipstead 
bill, which attempted to change the principles 
on which injunctions were granted in all equity 
eases by limiting them to the protection of 
tangible and transferable property. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee decided that the 
Shipstead bill was too broad in its provisions, 
and that it probably violated the Federal 
Constitution. 


According to a recent an- 


Technical nouncement made by Prin- 
students cipal H. B. Beal, more than 
secure 400 students at the Tech- 
positions nical and Commercial 


School at London, Ontario, 
have secured positions and 251 local firms 
have been supplied with their services through 
the work accomplished this year by the 
placement department of the school. As 
many as 404 students were placed this year, 
while the number for 1928 was 368. Local 
firms have co-operated with the department 
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of the school and this accounts for the large 
number which have secured their help from 
the ranks of the pupils. Many of the larger 
establishments in the city filled all their junior 
positions with technical school students. Two 
firms took more than 20 students each, while 
seven others added numbers varying from 10 
to 15 and 20 to their staffs. 

Speaking of the advantages of the place- 
ment department to employers in the city, 
Mr. Beal stated that a great deal of time and 
expense were saved by employers in that 
they had not to go over a large number of 
applicants before deciding whom they would 
employ. The placement department exercised 
great care in selecting the students for posi- 
tions that were open. When they were re- 
commended to the employer, there was little 
further work occasioned the firm to which 
they had been sent. 

In a report to the advisory vocational com- 
mittee of the school, Mr. Beal stated that 
“the response of the business firms of the 
city to the efforts of the school to supply 
them with selected help is most gratifying. 
The time has come when every boy and girl 
attending the Technical School, who takes 
advantage of the tmaining provided, and earns 
a reputation in the school for industry and 
dependability, may confidently expect to be 
placed in a position by the placement de- 
partment for which his or her training suits 
and in which there is opportunity for ad- 
vancement.” 


Boy pupils at the Wind- 
sor-Walkerville Technical 
School are to have an op- 
portunity of receiving train- 
ing for executive positions 
with the General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, in conse- 
quence of an arrangement just completed be- 
tween the motor company and the school 
authorities. 

The plan provides for the instruction of 
boys for such offices as plant superintendent, 
shop foremen, and other work of a managerial 
character. A certain number of boys, recom- 
mended by the school as suitable for the 
specialized lines of endeavour, will be taken 
by the motor company at the close of each 
June term, just as groups are now selected by 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada. In the 
Ford factory the boys are placed in the shops, 
where they are taught trades. With the Gen- 
eral Motors Company some of the boys will 
at first do machine and other practical work, 
and will go into the offices for a stated period 
of management training; others finst attend- 
ing the company’s school of instruction at 


General Motors 
to give special 
training to 
technical 
students 
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Flint, Michigan, and later coming to the 
Walkerville plant for shop and office know- 
ledge. 

At the Flint school the boys will attend in 
groups of three or so, thus allowing some to 
be at work in the plant while others are get- 
ting academic training. It is planned to have 
each group spend one or two months in the 
plant at a time and an equal period at the 
school. The school has been in operation for 
some years, but up to the present no boys 
from the Border Cities have had the privi- 
ledge of attending. 

The extension of the system to the Border 
Cities was brought about largely through the 
efforts of S. R. Ross, C.E., director of the 
Windsor-Walkerville technical school. He 
took the matter up with the General Motors 
Company more than a year ago, and made a 
special trip to Flint for the purpose of in- 
specting the school and its manner of opera- 
tion. He was well impressed with what he 
saw and heard, with the result that he made 
still greater efforts to get the privileges for the 
Border boys. 

The General Motors Company gave sym- 
pathetic consideration to the representations 
of Mr. Ross, with the result that O. C. Cal- 
lender, employment manager in connection 
with the Walkerville plant, visited the tech- 
nical school a few days ago, and advised that 
the company had agreed to include the Border 
Cities in its “ plant-to-school” arrangement. 
He intimated that the company would like 
to have eight or ten boys from the technical 
school in September of this year.e Mr. Ross, 
however, 1s not sure that he will be able to 
send any pupils to the plant until a year from 
now, practically all of his June graduates hav- 
ing been placed in good positions. 


The Self Insurers’ Associa- 


Administrative tion of the Province of 
cost of Quebec, an organization 
workmen’s composed of employers 
compensation who undertake full responsi- 


bility for the payment of 
compensation for industrial 
accidents in their plants under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, is asking for a revision of 
the rule that was adopted early this year for 
the apportionment as between the self insurers 
and the insurance companies, of the expenses 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 

Wien the Act became effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1928, it was decided that these expenses 
should be divided between the “ self-insurers ” 
and the insurance companies, the latter com- 
panies covering the accident risk for the ma- 
jority of the employers in the province. A 


in Quebec 
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tentative basis for the division was laid down 
in an order issued last January, each insur- 
ance company being required to pay $500, in 
addition to an assessment determined by the 
number of claims dealt with by the commis- 
sion on its behalf. ‘“Self-insurers” were re- 
quired to pay towards the expenses of the 
Commission one per cent of the amount of 
the deposit which the act requires them to 
make as a guarantee of their ability to pay 
compensation awards together with an assgess- 
ment based on the number of compensation 
awards in respect of the several employers. 

The Self Insurers’ Association now points 
out that this basis for the division of the 
burden of the expenses of the Commission 
was adopted tentatively for one year, and that 
in practice it bears too heavily on its mem- 
bers. Representations to this effect have been 
made to Mr. Robert Taschereau, K.C., the 
chairman of the Commission. 


The field officer of the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Nova Scotia refers 
in a recent report to the 
small plant as “the un- 
solved industrial accident problem.” He il- 
lustrates the importance of the problem to 
Nova Scotia by stating that out of a total of 
1211 operators in the “ lumbering ” class, which 
has a high percentage of accidents, 1077 had 
an annual payroll of less than $2,000 each, 
with a compensation assessment less than $80 
yearly. The secretary treasurer of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association, in its 
publication Industrial Safety News, refers to 
the difficulty experienced in securing the co- 
operation of the smaller employers of labour, 
who sare found unwilling to spend the neces- 
sary money to correct physical or mechanical 
hazards. “The problem of accident preven- 
tion in the small plants,” it is stated, “is one 
which is causing safety leaders everywhere a 
great deal of worry, and we find that safety 
publications generally are giving this matier 
greater attention than heretofore. Where or- 
ganized safety work is feasible, accidents are 
steadily declining, but the same trend is not 
apparent to the same degree in the smaller 
industries.” 


Accident 
problem in 
smaller plants 


Recent reports from the 
Ontario Workmen’s Com- 


Increase in 


industrial pensation Board show that 
accidents in industry in the province has 
Ontario broken all previous records 


in the number of accidents 
reported to the Board, there having been 
8,538 accidents reported in July, or an in- 
crease of 1,150 over July a year ago, and 260 
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more than the number reported for October, 
1928, which was the highest previous record 
since the commencement of the Act in 1915. 
The fatal cases numbered 43 for July as 
against 40 in July, 1928. The total benefits 
awarded in July amounted to $716,649.28, of 
which $592,615.36 was for compensation to in- 
jured workers or their dependants and $124,- 
033.92 for medical aid. In July, 1928, the 
total benefits awarded amounted to $513,600.48. 

This increase may be partly explained by 
the increased industrial activity in the prov- 
ince. Moreover, as Mr. R. B. Morley, general 
manager, Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations, stated recently, many of the re- 
ports to the Board relate to minor injuries 
which, in former years, were considered only 
as “first aid” cases. On the other hand the 
records of the Board show that while 49 per 
cent. of allowed claims involved payment for 
medical aid only, the total benefits included 
some increase also in “ severity,’ and Mr. 
Morley points out that industry generally 
must give more attention to safety work. He 
states that many of the larger firms em- 
ploying from 250 employees and upwards are 
giving close attention to accident prevention 
and are getting results that are satisfactory 
both to executives and workers. “ Attributing 
accidents to the carelessness of workers,” he 
says, “is no longer accepted as a good excuse 
because the so-called carelessness of em-- 
ployees is simply an admission of lax super- 
vision in the plant.” 


Some progress towards joint 
action between employers 
and workers in Great 
Britain has been made since 
the rejection by the em- 
ployers’ organizations early 
this year of the report of 
the Conference on Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion and Industrial Relations (the “ Mel- 
chett-Turner” conference) for the | estab- 
lishment of a Joint National Industrial 
Council (Lasour Gazette, March, 1929, page 
965). The National Confederation of Em- 
ployer’s Organizations and the Federation of 
British Industries (representing the organized 
employers) subsequently corresponded with 
the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (representing the organized workers) on 
the subject of the proposals which had been 
laid before the three bodies by the Confer- 
ence. The two employers’ organizations in- 
vited the General Council to meet them in 
order to consider how far the three bodies 
“might usefully consult together upon mat- 
ters of common interest to British industry.” 


Further 
conferences 

of employers 
and workers in 
Great Britain 
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A preliminary meeting was held on April 
23, at which it was decided to set up a joint 
committee to examine the best methods for 
consultation and co-operation between the 
three organizations. The joint committee 
held its first meeting im London on July 24 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ralph Wedg- 
wood. Afiter a full discussion. and exchange 
of views the meeting adjourned to allow of a 
further and more detailed examination by a 
joint sub-committee before the next meeting. 


Two important measures 


British adopted by the Parliament 
policy on of Great Britain in July, 
unemployment aim principally at the re- 

lief of unemployment dur- 
ing the coming winter. The first of 
these is the Development (Loan Quar- 
antees and Grants) ‘Act, authorizing the 
Treasury to guarantee certain loans for 
meeting capital expenditure by a public 


utility undertaking in Great Britain incurred 
under a scheme for development, reconstruc- 
tion or re-equipment, providing that the aggre- 
gate capital amount of the loans shall not ex- 
ceed £25,000,000. The Treasury is to have re- 
gard to the extent to which the loan is cal- 
culated to promote employment in the United 
Kingdom. Apart from the power to guaran- 
tee loans, the Treasury is given power to make 
grants towards meeting interest charges on de- 
velopment loans in connection with public 
utility undertakings such as those engaged in 
providing means of transport or communica- 
tion, gas, electricity, water or power. This 
provision, however, does not apply to any such 
undertaking carried on by a local authority. 
However, the Minister of Labour, with the 
approval of the Treasury, and on the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed by the 
Minister, may make granis to local author- 
ities and such bodies as carry on undertak- 
ings under statutory powers otherwise than for 
profit, towards any expenditure incurred for 
the purpose of carrying out works of public 
utility calculated to promote employment in 
the United Kingdom. 


The second measure to which reference is 
made above authorizes the Treasury to make 
advances either by way of grant or of loan 
to the governments of certain colonies, pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories for the 
purpose of aiding and developing agriculture 
and industry in those colonies or territories, 
and thereby promoting commerce with or in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom. The House 
of Commons authorized the payment of sums 
not exceeding one million pounds in any one 
year and of any expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the committee. 


Two other measures have an_ incidental 
bearing on unemployment. One is the de- 
cision of the Government to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15 as from April 1, 1931. An- 
other is the decision of Parliament not to re- 
duce the housing subsidy for the building of 
certain houses, and thus to reverse the de- 
cision arrived at by the previous Parliament. 
The new measure provides for the mainten- 
ance of the subsidy at its present rate on all 
houses, built under the 1924 Act. The Gov- 
ernment moreover is considering a compre- 
hensive housing and slum clearance policy. 


The Government of Great 
Britain will introduce legis- 
lation at the autumn ses- 
sion of Parliament dealing 
with hours of work and 
other factors in the coal in- 
dustry. The Right Hon. William Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade, announced 
that the government had requested the colliery 
owners to organize district marketing arrange- 
ments and to develop a central scheme for co- 
ordinating the activities of the district organi- 
zations. The government, he stated, would 
take powers to enable them, if necessary, to 
compel colliery owners to conform to the rules 
of a district organization inaugurated with the 
approval of owners of collieries producing the 
majority of the output of the district. The 
government, he said, would also take power 
to enable them to constitute an organiza- 
tion having the approval of the majority, and 
would take similar power to set up a central 
co-ordinating authority, if one was not con- 
stituted voluntarily. As regards details of the 
selling schemes, those details would be left 
to the owners in the preparation of their 
plans, but they would be in constant consulita- 
tion, and the government must approve the 
scheme in the long run. 

After discussion in private sessions spread 
over three days, the delegate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation decided on July 25 to 
press for the immediate repeal of the Hight 
Hours Act and instructed the executive com- 
mittee to take such steps as they deem neces- 
sary to secure repeal. The wages question 
was also discussed privately, and it was re- 
solved that the time had come to press for a 
higher standard of living for the miner and 
a return to a national wages agreement. Re- 
solutions were carried urging nationalization 
of the mining industry and reiterating a claim 
for international regulation of the coal trade, 
with uniform hours. 


British 
Government’s 
coal-mining 
policy 
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Recent developments in 


Union the joint union control sys- 
co-operation tem which has existed for 
in men’s some years in the men’s 
clothing clothing industry conducted 
industry by the Hart, Schaffner and 


Marx Company, were de- 
scribed in the New Republic (New York), 
August 7, 1929. This company, stated to be 
the largest manufacturer of men’s clothing in 
the world, was crippled five years ago by a 
change in the purchasing habits of the public, 
which was demanding clothes of a cheaper 
kind than formerly. For fifteen years pre- 
viously the company and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers union had had a joint sys- 
tem under which the company could make no 
important changes in the lay-out of the fac- 
tories, types of machinery, etc., without con- 
sulting the officials of the union, nor could any 
change in wage rates be made without action 
by the rate committee, a joint body composed 
of an equal number of representatives of each 
party. The crisis in 1924 called for still closer 
co-operation if the industry was to survive. 
Accordingly a conference was held at the sug- 
- gestion of the president of the union and the 
labour manager of the company, the union 
agreeing to look into the question of costs, 
to participate in the reorganization of the 
shops on more economical lines, to co-operate 
in the settlement of union issues, and to re- 
strict practices that had proved to be burden- 
some and costly. Subsequently it was agreed 
to set up a small shop to experiment in the 
production of suits at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with the interest of both parties. 
The opening of this shop, in the spring of 
1925, marked a new phrase in the develop- 
ment of the relations between the company 
and the Amaleamated Union. 

When the “X Plan” was put into effect, 
both the company and the union made gen- 
erous concessions, in their common desire to 
bring production and employment back to a 
healthy condition. The company recognized 
the union as a co-operating agent in produc- 
tion by giving it control in many matters that 
had always been associated with management. 
The job of keeping discipline among the work- 
ers was practically taken over by the union 
officials. The company cut down its staff of 
quality examiners, and turned over to the 
union the task of maintaining the established 
standards. The union also helped the com- 
pany to design the new X-construction gar- 
ment, and plan the lay-out of the X-shop. 
The company and the union together agreed 
upon the total labour cost of the X-garment, 
and the union distributed this sum among the 
operators as it saw fit. The union also made 


concessions to the company to promote effi- 
ciency in the new X-shop. Cherished cus- 
toms of working were given up, and a gener- 
ally lower level of piece rates was established, 
although it was hoped that the increase in 
production would keep the weekly earnings 
of the workers at their former level. 

The first return to the union for its share 
in the experiment was steady work and in- 
creased earnings. In. fixing the piece rates 
on the new garment, the umion officials gen- 
erally recast the rates that had been pre- 
viously in force. The rates on some opera- 
tions were reduced by the union deputies and 
others were raised. But on the whole, in- 
creased production has meant higher weekly 
earnings. 

Unlike the situation in the tailor shops, 
where the increased volume of work more 
than compensated the men for the readjust- 
ment required by the X system, the increase 
in efficiency in the cutting room was so ef- 
fective in saving labour that only half as 
many cutters were needed as before. Conse- 
quently a large part of the cutting force had 
to be eliminated, and the Trade Board, in a 
decision on March 18, 1926, permitted the dis- 
charge of 150 men. Each cutter discharged 
was paid $500 from a fund to which the com- 
pany contributed $50,000 and the union $25,- ° 
000, from its unemployment insurance fund. 


The Commonwealth of 
Old Age Australia recently published 
Pensions in the annual report on the 
Australia operation of the Invalid and 


Old Age Pensions Act, 
1908-1926, relating to the work carried on dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, 1928. Note 
was made in the Lasour Gazetrz, November, 
1928, page 1214, of a bill introduced by the 
Commonwealth government last year to make 
new provision for national insurance in regard 
to old age and invalidity, but the new measure 
is still under consideration. 

The credit for introducing old age pensions 
into the southern hemisphere belongs, not to 
the Commonwealth, but to the Dominion of 
New Zealand, where pensions have been pay- 
able since April 1, 1898. The first State of the 
Commonwealth to make provision for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions was Victoria, where 
legislation on the subject came into operation 
in January, 1901. Later in the same year the 
pension system of New South Wales came into 
force, while in Queensland old age pemsions be- 
came payable in July, 1908. Finally, an Act 
providing for the payment of old age pensions 
throughout Australia, was passed by the Com- 
monwealth Parliament in 1908, pension pay- 
ments thereunder commencing on July 1, 1909. 
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This Act superseded the State Acts in so far as 
provision for old age is concerned. 

‘The general administration of the Act is, 
subject to the control of the Minister, placed 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, who is assisted by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner appointed in each State. Each State 
is divided into districts, each district beimg 
in charge of a registrar, whose duties con- 
sist in recelving and investigating pension 
claims and in keeping such books and regis- 
ters as are required for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

For an old age pension the age qualifica- 
tion is similar to that previously in force in 
New South Wales under the State Act, that 
is, attainment of the age of 65 years, or, in 
the event of permanent incapacitation for 
work, attainment of the age of 60 years. The 
age qualification for women is at 60 years. 
The residential qualification for an old age 
pension is 20 years, and for an invalid pension, 
5 years, allowance being made fior occasional 
absences up to one-tenth of the total period 
of residence. 

The rate of pension payable, whether for old 
age or invalidity, is required by the Act to 
be determined by the Commissioner or one 
of the Deputy Commissioners, and is to be 
fixed at such amount as he deems reasonable 
and sufficient, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, but must not exceed 
£25 per annum in any event, or be at such a 
rate as will make the pensioner’s income, 
together with pension, exceed £52 per annum. 
With a view to restricting the pensions to per- 
sions actually needing assistance, provision was 
made in all the State Acts reducing the pay- 
ment when the applicant already possessed 
income or property above a given amount. 
This principle is also embodied in the Com- 
monwealth Act. In the case of independent 
imcome the pension payment must be so modi- 
fied that the aggregate income, inclusive of 
pension, does not exceed £52 per annum. 

The number of old age pensioners in 1928 
was 139,367, and that of invalid pensioners 
was 59,017. The amount paid in old age 
pensions during the year was £9,601,837. The 
number of pensioners for each 10,000 of the 
population is given as 224 for old age, and 89 
for invalid pensioners. 


Since the promulgation of 
the Code of Labour Laws 
in 1922 the Soviet Union 
has extended by stages the 
benefit of old age insur- 
ance. Information on this subject was recent- 
ly published in the newspaper Jzvestia (Mos- 
cow), and was summarized in Industrial and 


Old Age 
Pensions in 
Soviet Russia 
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Labour Information (August 5), the weekly 
publication of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva. 

In 1925 a system of pensions was set up for 
school teachers, the cost being borne by the 
social insurance budget and the Commissari- 
ats for Education. An Act of July, 1927, ex- 
tended the pension system to persons of 
special merit in the sphere of production, 
science, or the public services, who had 
worked for 385 years or more (“Labour 
heroes”). The rate of these pensions with 
partial reversion to the survivors is  three- 
quarters of the wage received before ceasing 
to be employed. By a Decree of January 5, 
1928, the Federal Social Insurance Council ex- 
tended the benefits of old age insurance to 
wage earners in the textile industry. This was 
done in order to remove the burden of elder- 
ly workers from this branch of industry, and 
was expected to facilitate rationalization 
measures. 

During 1928, particularly during the Eighth 
Trade Union Congress, the extension of old 
age insurance to all workers was carefully ex- 
amined. The Congress recognized that it was 
necessary to increase considerably the number 
of beneficiaries of old age pensions without 
lowering the level of the other social insur- 
ance benefits. The legislation which has now 
been adopted was drafted by the Central 
Social Insurance Board, and examined by all 
the bodies concerned, including the General 
Council of Trade Unions. The new legisla- 
tion applies to workers in the metal indus- 
try, electrical undertakings, mining, and rail- 
way and water transportation, who cease to 
be engaged in remunerative employment after 
January 1, 1929, and to workers in the textile 
industry who ceased work after December 1, 
1927. Salaried employees are excluded from 
the benefit of old age pemsions. Old age in- 
surance will be extended to other branches of 
the national economic system by decision of 
the Social Insurance Council in accordance 
with the general program (five-year forecast) 
of economic development. 

All men over 60 years of age who have been 
in remunerative employment for 25 years or 
more are entitled to a pension. For women, 
the corresponding figures are 55 years of age 
and 20 years of work, while for underground 
miners the limits are respectively 50 years 
and 20 years, of which ten years must be un- 
derground work. The age limits and work- 
ing periods may be lowered for other un- 


pleasant occupations if the Social Insurance 


Council thinks fit. The pension is granted 
irrespective of the pensioner’s ability to work. 
It is fixed at one-half the average wage 
earned during the twelve months preceding the 
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cessation of work (the Order of January 5, 
1928, referring to textile workers allowed only 
four-ninths of the wage), but it may not be 
less than 20 roubles or more than 112-50 
roubles per month. No old age pension is 
granted to persons who, on the date on which 
they apply for a pension, are employed in re- 
munerative work or engaged in a trade or in- 
dustry subject to a tax on turnover, or who 
have been deprived of civic rights, etc. The 
pension may be reduced, suspended or sup- 
pressed if the holder is in receipt of wages or 
has some other source of income. With the 
agreement of the person concerned, the pen- 
sion may be replaced by admission to a 
hospital. 


The extent of employment 


Employment and production in_ the 
in airplane manufacture of airplanes in 
manufacture the United States is de- 


scribed in the August issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour. It 
is pointed out that modern industrial develop- 
ment is creating an increasing amount of 
labour saving machinery which is displacing 
men. The development and expansion of any 
new industry, therefore, is of great importance 
in giving employment to the men displaced 
by the improved machinery. Among the new 
industries which have developed rapidly dur- 
ing the last few years is the making of air- 
planes and airplane motors. A survey by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour shows that there 
are now nearly 25,000 people employed directly 
in the manufacture of airplanes and airplane 
motors. Aside from manufacturing the in- 
dustry also gives employment to much labour 
both directly and indirectly. Factories and 
hangars must be built; pilots both for mail 
and commercial work must be employed; 
schools of instruction are coming into exist- 
ence; and many mechanics and other ground 
employees are needed at air fields. Employ- 
ment also is given to persons engaged in the 
manufacture of material (metal, wood, cloth, 
rubber, etc.) used in planes. Airplanes also 
have their effect on the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of gasoline. 





During the month of August a total of 
7,250 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 42 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries, 
660 were reported, including 8 fatal cases; and 
551 Crown, 6 of which were fatal, were re- 
ported during the month, making in all 8,461, 
of which 56 were fatal. 
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The special committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation recently appointed by the 
government of Manitoba in conformity with 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature at 
its last session, held a preliminary meeting 
in August, and will meet again during the 
firsts week in November, when consideration 
will be given to any suggestions that may be 
received for the improvement of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The names of the 
fifteen members composing the committee 
were given in the last issue (page 846). 





For the past six years the foundry of the 
International Harvester Company, Chatham, 
Ontario, has been run without an accident, 
although many ‘hazards are presented in the 
handling daily of many tons of molten metal, 
and the operation of drills, presses and high- 
speed machinery. More than 30 men are 
employed in the foundry. 





The annual report. of the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States reports 
marked progress in the field of industrial 
education during the past year. “ During the 
year,” he says, “there was a growing recog- 
nition of the fact that efficient work can not 
be carried on without adequate shop rooms 
and equipment. The housing facilities for 
shop work and other industrial courses have 
been improved in many places. New voca- 
tional buildings and _ technical high-school 
buildings have been erected, additions have 
been made to present vocational building, 
and shops have been included in the plans 
for new high-school buildings. In some sec- 
tions of the country new gymnasium build- 
ings have included shop rooms in their plans, 
and have found them satisfactory in opera- 
tion.” 





Legislation enacted in the State of New 
York in 1929 created a temporary State Com- 
mission tio study the industrial condition of 
aged men and women and mest practicable 
method of providing security against poverty 
in old age. 





The Right Hon. Margaret Bonfield, Minis- 
ter of Labour of Great Britain, announced 
during August that she was submitting for 
the consideration of English and Scottish na- 
tional advisory councils on juvenile employ- 
ment the proposal that the age for entry to 
unemployment and insurance benefits should 
be lowered from 18 to 15 years, the latter age 
being the new age at which children are to 
leave school. Young persons who are unable 
to find employment on leaving school would 
thus receive unemployment benefits. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout the 

country was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at August 31 to be as follows:— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the agricul- 
tural industry was making satisfactory pro- 
gress with the harvesting, and crops were re- 
ported as being fairly ight. Fair catches of 
sh were being turned in in the fishing in- 
dustry. With logging operations not very 
general, the pulp and paper industry seemed 
to be the chief branch exPeriencing activity. 
Manufactures showed normal activity, with 
some branches of a seasonal nature being 
rather busy. Building and construction, par- 
ticularly in the City of Halifax, showed a 
fair volume of work in progress. Production 
in the coal mining industry was about normal. 
Transportation, particularly in freight, was 
heavy, while trade was reported as improving. 

In the Province of New Brunswick agricul- 
ture, likawise, showed rather fair progress 
with harvesting, and crops were rather fair. 
Very satisfactory catches of fish were re- 
ported by the fishing industry. Activities in 
the logging industry were rather quiet, and 
not many calls for workers were being regis- 
tered at the employment offices. The manu- 
facturing industry throughout the province 
was quite satisfactory. Quite a program of 
construction work was being proceeded with, 
giving employment to a substantial number. 
Trade was fairly good as was also transporta- 
tion. The usual shortages of women domestic 
workers were noted. 

Although the demand for farm workers in 
Quebec showed a decrease; quite a number of 
placements were being made. A large number 
of placements were reported in the logging 
industry due to the opening up of activity in 
this branch. Manufacturing throughout the 
province appeared to be quite satisfactory, 
and conditions in the boot and shoe industry 
were reported as improving, as were also 
conditions in the pulp and paper industry. 
Building tradesmen were fully engaged in 
practically every industrial centre of the prov- 
ince, while municipal street work, particularly 
in the City of Montreal, was affording a large 
volume of employment to unskilled labour. 
The transportation industry was active, par- 
ticularly as regards water transportation at 
the port of Montreal. Trade was commented 
upon as being satisfactory. The demand for 
women domestic workers showed a further in- 
crease with a consequent further shortage of 
workers. 


bers 


The demands for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario were not so heavy as at this 
time in other years, and the offices were not 
experiencing the same difficulties in meeting 
them. With increased activity in the logging 
industry expected shortly, demands for work- 
ers in this line were already in excess of the 
supply, although men are usually reticent in 
accepting such employment so early in the 
season. The normal volume of work in the 
mining industry continued, and several orders 
were filled by offices in the northern part of 
the province. Some curtailment in manufac- 
turing industries was noted which, together 
with stock taking, had caused some reductions 
in plant staffs. .The large volume of building 
and construction throughout the province 
continued, and most skilled mechanics and 
building tradesmen were fully employed. The 
usual shortage of women domestic workers 
was being emphasized by the re-opening of 
city homes after the summer. 


With cutting almost finished and with 
threshing well started, the demands for farm 
hands registered at the employment offices in 
the Province of Manitoba were not particu- 
larly numerous, and no shortage of any conse- 
quence of competent workers was reported. 
While the grain was turning out better than 
had been anticipated, the short crop had very 
drastically curtailed the requirements of the 
farmers for the usual harvest help. Trades- 
men in the City of Winnipeg in the building 
and construction industries were all still 
busy, and in that centre there were prospects 
of considerable work throughout the winter. 
In other districts building and construction 
continued fairly well with considerable num- 
employed. Some slight demand for 
workers for the logging industry was being 


received. Mining in the north central portion 


of the province although interrupted to some 
extent by bush fires continued to experience 
considerable activity. Manufacturing plants 
continued working steadily. It was still diff- 
cult to secure competent women houseworkers, 
but no particular shortages were reported. 


Toward the close of the month owing to the 
increase In the number of threshing outfits in 
operation, heavier demands for farm workers 
were reported, although the shorter crop had 
had very serious influence in lessening the 
demand for farm workers throughout the har- 
vest season to date. While some local short- 
ages were. reported by a few offices, generally . 
speaking there were plenty of farm hands to 
take up the work offered. Construction con- 
tinued at a rather steady pace, and quite sub- 
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stantial numbers of men were engaged in this 
industry. The employment situation through- 


out this province, generally speaking, was 


rather fair, taking account of the fact that 
the lessened yields of the farms were bound 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


As 


to influence employment conditions in in- 
dustries other than agriculture. 
in Saskatchewan the 
threshing throughout the Province of Alberta 
had increased demands for farm workers 
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Output of central electric sta- 
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226,441, 621 


111,949,272 
112,176,179 
17, 624, 955 


3,579, 847, 707 


186,870, 718 


1,466,105, 095 
1,319, 840, 440 


185-6 
104-8 


153 
3, 734,259 


122-2 

4-0 
22,02 

298, 622 


18,176,090 
20, 244,526 


18,322,596 


15,329, 671 


2,895, 078, 954 


27, 652, 866 
72,419,800 


113, 028, 000 
6, 888, 000 
6, 402, 000 


289, 992, 236 
1,548, 000 
78, 800, 000 


45,906, 000 
54, 136, 000 
225, 055 
16,511 


175-1 
189-9 
181-6 


228, 079,568 


114,175,346 
112,493, 026 
17, 602,590 


3,243,115, 942 


176,025,915 


1,482,500, 749 
1, 167,367,354 


148-6 
107-5 
96-0 

95-4 
21-31 

136 
2,583,971 


119-3 

2°5 

25,340 
279,597 
20,317,318 
18,372,132 
19,505, 045 


14,729, 256 


2,435, 488, 688 


17,383,279 
39,448, 500 


91,522 
88,677 
2,537 
1,535, 065 
85, 937, 000 
5, 480, 000 
7,518, 000 


237,558, 720 
1,158, 000 
78,141,000 


42,372,000 
43,136, 000 
00, 656 
24,274 


169-5 
181-6 
188-1 


—_—_—__—_ | 


230,772,272 


103 , 403 , 649 
125,530,791 
16,125, 905 


3, 481, 648 , 830 


172, 235,364 


1, 489, 085, 293 
1,167, 884, 227 


152-6 
110-3 
93-9 
96-2 
21-01 
123 

1,402, 281 


117-7 

3-2 

15,783 
267,952 
19, 458, 508 
19,784, 063 
17,986,111 


14, 286, 553 


2,595, 645, 184 


25, 761, 956 
38,359, 600 


94,422 
82,807 

2, 855 
1,309, 003 
74, 986, 000 
6, 030, 000 
7,462, 000 


225, 096, 694 
1,458, 000 
77,690, 000 


40,269, 000 
49,076, 000 
184,199 
20, 122 


162-9 
172-9 
177-5 





219, 842,355 


110,703,773 
107,121,091 
16,595,194 


3, 880, 843, 609 


183,379, 487 


1, 487,854,017 
1,184, 923, 633 


151-9 
111-2 
91-9 

97-1 
20-97 

127 

1, 681, 273 


113-8 

3-7 

20,303 
271,521 
18, 228, 264 
19,614,779 
17,500, 938 


14, 623, 754 


2,658, 748,311 


22,751,960 
59, 926,100 


97,379 
116,530 
4,157 
1,338,461 
89,739, 000 


4,897,000 
8,469, 000 


269,513, 722 
1,359, 000 
82,065, 000 


41,411,000 
51,456, 000 
192,391 
25,341 


170°8 
176-2 
176-4 


i  ————————————— 


(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(8) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 31, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 


(°) Life 
Conn. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

Insurance 


Sales 


Research Bureau, 


Hartford 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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notified to the employment offices toward the 
close of the month, but here again the short 
crop had very seriously cut into the number 
of placements normally made by the employ- 
ment offices with the agricultural industry 
during the harvest period. The building trades 
at the different centres continued to be well 
employed as satisfactory programs of construc- 
tion were being carried out. Very few orders 
for coal were being received at the mines, and 
this continued the quiet condition in so far as 
employment in the coal mining industry was 
concerned. Manufacturing industries were 
running rather favourably. Demands for 
women domestic workers were not particularly 
heavy although applicants were reported as 
being scarce in some localities. 

There were not many calls for men in the 

logging and allied industries in the Province of 
British Columbia, and in some districts the 
necessity for fire-fighting was interfering with 
operations. Although activity in the metal 
mining industry continued there were plenty 
of men available to meet all requirements. 
Building construction throughout the province 
appeared rather fair, and most tradesmen were 
fully employed. 
running rather steadily, but there was no 
difficulty in meeting any requirements of 
plants which were registered with the employ- 
‘ment offices. Throughout the Coast Province 
employment conditions were reasonably satis- 
factory, and the prospects for a continuance 
of this condition on into the fall months 
were bright. 
Employment at the beginning 
of August showed a further 
important increase, according 
to statements tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,840 
mrms, whose payrolls aggregated 1,097,812 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,070,817 on July 1. 
This advance involved an unusually large 
number of workers for the season of the year, 
while the index number, at 127-8 on the date 
under review, continued higher than in any 
other month since the series was instituted in 
1920; on July 1, 1929, it stood at 124-7 and on 
August 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 119°3, 110-5, 105-5, 97-5, 
95°8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0, respectively. 

Greater activity was shown in all provinces, 
the Improvement in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces being the most noteworthy. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction showed the 
greatest gains, but manufacturing was also 
brisker, particularly in iron and steel plants, 
while the trend of employment was downward 
in transportation and logging. In Quebec, 
considerable expansion was shown in manufac- 
turing, construction and’ services, while ship- 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
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Manufacturing plants were 


ping and logging were slacker. Employment 
was in greater volume than at the beginning 
of August a year ago, or, in fact, than in any 
other month of the record. In Ontario, the 
greatest Improvement was in construction, 
transportation, mining and communications, 
while manufacturing, logging and trade regis- 
tered reductions. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the most pronounced expansion was shown in 
highway construction, but manufacturing, trade 
and mining were also more active. In British 
Columbia, continued gains were registered, 
chiefly in manufacturing, but also in trans- 
portation, construction, mining, logging and 
services. 

Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver; the ten- 
dency was unfavourable in Toronto and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
while no general change was noted in Ottawa. 
In Montreal, the gain exceeded that recorded 
on August 1, 1928, when the index was many 
points lower. Manufacturing and’ construction 
registered decided improvement; transporta- 
tion released employees, while the fluctuations 
in other industries were slight. In Quebec, 
the situation continued to improve, particularly 
in construction. In Toronto, the level of em- 
ployment was much higher than on the same 
date of other years of the record in spite of 
the reduction recorded on August 1. Manufac- 
turing, especially of iron and steel and textile 
products, services and trade were slacker, but 
construction, transportation and communica- 
tions recorded heightened activity. In 
Ottawa, employment on the whole, remained 
practically stationary. In Hamilton, manu- 
facturing registered general improvement, that 
in iron and steel plants being most pronounced; 
activity in that city was greater than in any 
other period of the record. In the Border 
Cities, further curtailment was noted, largely 
in automobile works, which have had an un- 
usually active season, while only small changes 
took place in other industries. In Winnipeg, 
there were general increases in manufactures, 
construction and trade. The improvement 
evidenced on the corresponding date last year 
was less pronounced, and the index then was 
lower. In Vancouver, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and services reported heightened 
activity. . 

Further gains were made in manufacturing 
establishments; the most marked increases 
were in food, pulp and paper, mineral pro- 
ducts and lumber factories, but improvement 
was also registered in leather, rubber, tobacco, 
building material, electric current, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal plants, while 
the textile and iron and steel industries were 
seasonally slacker. Employment also showed 
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decided gains in mining, communications, 
construction and maintenance and _ services, 
while seasonal dullness continued to affect 
employment in logging camps, and there were 
also losses in trade and water transportation. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
ereater detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August. 


The situation among local 


TRADE trade unions during July re- 
UNION mained much the same as in 
ReEpoRTS the previous month, the 1,690 


unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 200,115 members indi- 
cating 3°0 per cent of unemployment as com- 
pared with 2-9 per cent in June. Curtail- 
ment of employment in /comparison with 
June was apparent among Quebec and British 
Columbia unions, which was practically offset 
by the improvement recorded from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta unions. The variations, however, 


were not particularly noteworthy in any 
province. In Manitoba the situation re- 
mained unchanged from that of June. Com- 


pared with the returns for July of last year 
when 2°5 per cent of the members reported 
were without employment, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions registered 
nominal gains in activity during the month 
under review, while in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan employment was at a somewhat lower 
level. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an article in greater detail on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of July. 


During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 35,865 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 34447 placements. Of these the 
placements in regular employment were 23,093, 
of which 18,275 were of men and 4,818 of 
women. The placements in casual work num- 
bered 11,354. The offices of the Employment 
Service were notified of 36,852 vacancies, of 
which 25,712 were for men and 11,140 for 
women. Aplications for work were regis- 
tered from 32,672 men and 13,511 women, a 
total of 46,183. A slight increase is shown in 
the business transacted when the above figures 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month, but in the comparison with July last 
year, vacancies and placements show a decline, 
while applications record a gain, the reports 
for June, 1929, showing 36,744 vacancies offered, 
44 365 applications made and 34,010 placements 
effected, while in July, 1928, there were re- 


ported 39,684 opportunities for employment, 
44,711 applications for work and 36,551 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of July, 1929, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND _— Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued ‘by 61 cities 
AWARDED. during July was $22,826,034, 


as compared with $27,652,866 
in the preceding month and with $25,761,956 
in July, 1928. Details for the month are given 
on another page of this issue. 
The Maclean Building Review reports that 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in August was 48 per cent 
greater than in August a year ago and on a 
par with the corresponding total for July, 1929. 
The total for the month was $58,622,300, of 
which $23,304,800 was for engineering under- 
takings (bridges, dams, wharves, sewers and 
water mains, roads and streets and general 
buildings) ; $20,504,600 was for business build- - 
ings; $11,462,800 was for residential buildings; 
and $3,350,100 was for industrial purposes. The 
apportionment of the contracts awarded by 
provinces was as follows: Quebec, $24,508,- 
800; Ontario, $19,972,100; Saskatchewan, $4,- 
790,800; British Columbia $3,336,000; Alberta 
$2,403,800; Manitoba, $2,045,200; Nova Scotia, 
$1,106,800; New Brunswick, $457,600; Prince 
Edward Island, $1,200. The total new con- 
struction throughout Canada during the first 
eight months of 1929 is greater than thait in 
the corresponding period of 1928 by 18 per 
cent. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 971. 

Business operations showed moderate ex- 
pansion in July over the preceding month, 
according to the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The index of the physical vol- 
ume of business was 178 in the month under 
review, compared with 175 in June. Most 
lines of manufacturing expanded further and 
the output was considerably increased over 
June when the shortness of the month placed 
operations at a disadvantage. According to 
inspected slaughterings, the meat packing 
companies were active during the summer. 
Imports of raw cotton and wool were at a 
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moderately higher level than in June, though 
the unsettled outlook in regard to prices 
tended to curtail purchases for the time. The 
export of lumber and the output of newsprint 
indicate that activity in the paper and lumber 
industries was moderately greater. The out- 
put of iron and steel was at a high level in- 
dicating that demand continues strong despite 
the outlook for a reduced grain crop this year 
and the slackening in automobile production 
to a greater extent than normal for the sea- 
son. Though the production of motor cars 
during the last two months represent a marked 
reduction from the pace set in the early part 
of the year, further expansion was apparent 
in the rubber and oil industries. Judged by 
the imports of raw material both of these 
industries operated at a higher level in July 
than in the preceding month. 

Car-loadings continued heavy, a moderate 
improvement being shown over June. The 
gross revenues of the two large railway sys- 
tems were on a somewhat greater basis than 
in the same month of 1928. 

The rise in grain prices due to the adverse 

weather conditions in the grain areas of sev- 
eral countries including the Canadian West, 
was one of the features of the early sum- 
mer. Owing to the heavy carry-over from last 
year wheat prices had been reduced to a low 
level and the unfavourable crop prospects re- 
sulted in a spectacular rise in prices to the 
maximum in several years. The gain in grain 
prices was the chief factor in raising the gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices no less 
than 3°5 per cent in a single month. 
A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in July 
1929, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $114,200,854 as compared with 
$111,949,272, in the preceding month and with 
$103,403,649 in July, 1928. The chief im- 
ports in July, 1929, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $30,426,695; Non-metallic minerals and 
products, $18,125,213; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $16,941,214. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
July, 1929, amounted to $102,219,440 as com- 
pared with $112,176,179 in June, 1929 and with 
$125,530,791 in July, 1928. The chief exports 
in July were: Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $30,962,965; Wood, wood 
products and paper, $24,973,368; Animals and 
animal products, $13,506,569. 


Strikes and Lockouts 
The time Joss due to industrial disputes in 


August, 1929, was slightly greater than during 
July, over twice as many workers being in- 


EXTERNAL 
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volved during the month. As compared with 
August, 1928, however, the figures for August, 
1929, show less than half the time loss occur- 
ring last year with only about one-half as 
many workers involved. There were in ex- 
istence during the month ten disputes, in- 
volving 1,094 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 3,713 working days, as compared with 
nine disputes, involving 427 workers, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 3,139 workers in 
July. In August, 1928, there were on record 
thirteen disputes, involving 2,016 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,231 working days. 
At the end of the month there were on re- 
cord four disputes involving approximately 350 
workers, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.63 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $10.98 for July; 
$11.08 for August, 1928; $10.98 for August, 
1927; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for 
August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 
for August, 1923; $1044 for August, 1922; 
$11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 
1920: $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
The most important change was a substantial 
seasonal advance in the price of potatoes with 
the marketing of the new crop. Less im- 
portant increases occurred in the prices of 
veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, eggs, 
butter, bread and flour. No declines of im- 
portance occurred. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.90 at the beginning of August, 
as compared with $21.26 for July; $21.31 for 
August, 1928; $211.11 for August, 1927; $21.32 
for August, 1926; $21.05 for August, 1925; 
$20.57 for August, 1924; $21.08 for August, 
1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 for 
August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 19210; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 for August, 
1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again considerably higher at 98.1 for August, 
as compared with 96 for July; 95:4 for August, 
1928; 98.3 for August, 1927; and 99.1 for 
August, 1926. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group was much higher. The prices 
of wheat, barley, raw rubber and raw sugar 
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declined, but these were more than offset by 
increases in the prices of foreign fruits, flax, 
oats, rye, flour, bread and potatoes. The 
Animals and their Products group also ad- 
vanced considerably, due to higher prices for 
veal, pork,, smoked meats, butter and eggs, 
which more than offset declines for steers, beef 
lambs, cheese and sole leather. The Chemi- 
cals and Allied Products group showed a frac- 
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tional advance. The Fibres, Textile and Tex- 
tile Products group was slightly lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for woolen fabrics and 
hemp, which more than offset advances in the 
prices of raw silk and sisal. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group, the Iron and its Products 
group, and the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
were practically unchanged. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1929 


[) URING the month of August the De- 
partment of Labour received the reports 
of three Boards of Contiliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes be- 
tween (1) The Canadian National Railways 
and certain of its employees being locomo- 
tive engineers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; (2) The Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees being locomotive firemen and engine- 
men, members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and (3) The 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees being trackmen. 
Application Received 
An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment during August from certain employees 
of the Gatineau Power Company, being power 
house, substation and system operators, wheel- 
men, mechanics, electrical fitters, helpers and 
cleaners, members of the Ottawa Branch of 
the Canadian Electrical Trade Union. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour 
on August 6th to deal with a dispute between 
the Hydro Electric System of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg and certain of 
its employees being linemen and cable gplicers. 
The application in this matter was received 
in the Department from the employees dur- 
ing October, 1927. The dispute related to the 
men’s request for the abolition or modifica- 
tion of the agreement governing appointment 
in the city’s service, which prevented the ap- 
plicants from associating themselves with a 
trades union organization. Feeling that the 
matter should be possible of adjustment by 
direct negotiations, the Minister urged upon 
the parties concerned the desirability of 
their conferring together with a view to reaich- 
ing an amicable settlement without resort- 
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ing to the establishment of a board. Com- 
munications were exchanged from time to 
time with the city authorities, who inti- 
mated that the question would be gone into 
carefully by a special committee of Council 
which was being appointed to study the whole 
situation relating to conditions of service of 
civic employees, and the Minister accordingly 
withheld action under the statute in the hope 
that favourable advice would come to hand 
in due course. Upon word being received 
from His Worship the Mayor of Winnipeg 
that nothing had been done by the committee 
appointed in 1928 and that the matter had 
not been revived this year, and further advis- 
ing that the last pronouncement of the City 
Council was against reopening the question, 
there appeared no alternative for the Min- 
ister but to accede to the employees’ applica- 
tion. A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was accordingly established, consti- 
tuted as follows:—The Honourable Mr. Chief 
Justice D. A. Macdonald, Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other board members; Mr. R. F. Mac- 
Williams, K.C., Winnipeg, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the Corporation of Winnipeg; and Mr. 
Ralph Maybank, Winnipeg, nominated by 
the employees. 

Three Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were established during August to deal 
with disputes which had been made the sub- 
ject of applications during recent months by 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, the disputes in ques- 
tion being as follows:— 

(1) Between the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees 
being clerks, freight handlers, station and stores 
department employees. Ninety employees 
were stated to be directly affected by this 
dispute, which concerned wages and working 
conditions. ‘The Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a board on August 21 and appointed 
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members thereof as follows: on the employees’ 
recommendation, the Honourable John Mc- 
Donald, Kentville, N‘S.; in the absence of a 
recommendation’ ‘from the employing com- 
pany, Mr. L. A. Lovell, K-C., Halifax, NS. 
A chairman had not been appointed at the 
close of the month. 

(2) Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and certain of its employees on 


eastern and western lines being clerks, freight . 


handlers, station and stores department em- 
ployees, ete. Two applications had been re- 
ceived in this case, one covering employees on 
the eastern lines of the company and the 
second application relating to employees on 
western lines. The number of employees on 
eastern lines directly affected by the dispute 
was given as 3,000, and indirectly, 4,000; on 
western lines, 2,500 directly affected and 3,000 
indirectly. The employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and changed working condi- 
tions was stated to be the cause of the 
dispute. A Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation was established on August 6th and 
members thereof were appointed as follows: 
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the Honourable Charles Laurendeau, K.C., 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other board members; 
Messrs. Errol M. McDougall, K.C., and John 
T. Foster, both of Montreal, nominated by 
the company and employees, respectively. 


(3) Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Canadian National Railways 
on the one hand and certain of their employees 
on the other hand, being checkers, etc., on 
the Montreal wharf. Two applications had 
also been received in this case, one from the 
employees of each company. The cause of 
the dispute was given as the employees’ re- 
quest for increased wages, 250 men being 
directly affected in each case. A board was 
established by the Minister on August 27 to 
deal with the two disputes in question and 
board members were appointed as follows: 
on the employers’ recommendation, Mr. Errol 
M. McDougall, K.C., Montreal; on the em- 
ployees’ recommendation, Mr. J. T. Foster, 
Montreal. At the close of the month the 
board had not been yet completed by the 
appointment of a chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Locomotive Engineers 


The Minister received on August 12 the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which had been established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees being 
locomotive engineers, members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. Four thous- 
and employees were stated to be directly con- 
cerned in this dispute, which grew out of the 
employees’ desire to secure certain changes in 
the so-called “ Montreal Agreement” of May 
’ 1, 1926. The personnel of the board was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Albert Constanti- 
neau, Ottawa, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other board 
members; Mr. J. L. Counsell, K:C., Hamilton, 
nominated by the employer; and Mr. A. 
Cyril Boyce, K:C., Ottawa, nominated by the 
employees. The report of the board was 
unanimous and was accompanied by a signed 
agreement between the parties. 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
RSC. 1927, Chapter 112, and in the 
Matter of a Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain of its 
employees being locomotive engineers, 
Members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers relating to the so-called 
Monireal Agreement, dated May 1, 1926. 

To the Honourable Perer Heenan, 

A Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada, and Minister of Labour. 


The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted under the said 
Act by the Minister on the 7th day of May, 
1929, respectfully sets forth as follows:— 

1. The matter forming the subject of the 
dispute referred to this Board, is the failure 
of the parties interested, to agree upon certain 
amendments to the so-called Montreal Agree- 
ment, dated May 1, 1926. Amendments 
claimed by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers are set forth in full in the schedule 
attached to the application of the said 
Brotherhood to the Minister for this Board. 
The said Montreal Agreement, on which the 
matter of dispute centred, is an agreement 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
the Brotherhood iof Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
Enginemen, Hostlers and MHostler helpers, 
made necessary by the consolidation of iines 
comprising the Canadian National Railways. 
The history of the dispute, abstracted from 
the submissions made to the Board, is as 
follows:— 

Many years ago the Canadian Government 
acquired a number of lines of railway in 
Canada. The Government, then owning and 
operating the Intercolonial Railway and the. 
National Transcontinental Railway, acquired 
in 1917, the whole Canadian Northern Rail- 
way system, and these co-ordinated railways 
were, in 1918 and thereafter, designated as 
the Canadian National Railways. In 1919 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and in 
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1921 the whole of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system were acquired and later were amalga- 
mated and became part of the Canadian 
_ National Railway System. After these co- 
ordinations were effected the management of 
the Canadian National Railways, and as a 
natural result of such amalgamations, and in 
order to most efficiently and economically 
manage the consolidated National Railway 
to the best interests of the Canadian people, 
changed terminals and diverted traffic to -the 
routes of the lines acquired offering most 
favourable conditions for hauling large ton- 
nage, or to shorten distance of haul, etc. 
As a result of co-ordination and amalga- 
mation, therefore, conditions of traffic on the 
various lines acquired and co-ordinated were 
materially changed, and the interests and 
working conditions of locomotive engineers 
on the various acquired lines were so much 
affected as regards their seniority that the 
situation was well-nigh chaotic. Parts of 
some of the lines acquired and consolidated 
were abandoned altogether, and engineers 
holding long seniority dates were confronted 
with the danger of being supplanted by or 
postponed to those having junior dates. The 
whole situation called for rectification and re- 
classification. As a result, after much negotia- 
tion, extending till 1926, the Montreal Agree- 
ment, dated May 1, 1926, was reached. This 
Agreement combined seniority districts which 
were separate prior to amalgamation of the 
various roads. It was submitted by appli- 
cants that the Montreal Agreement did not 
in operation and application afford the 
remedy it was hoped it would afford. En- 
gineers on the different roads were placed on 
a consolidated list on a ratio basis, which 
did not hold for them the privilege of exercis- 
ing their seniority on the road on which that 
seniority had been earned and estabished. 
In many cases engineers junior in service on 
other roads found themselves, by the working 
out of the agreement, able to displace or have 
preference over men having earned, by length 
of service, seniority over them, and to take 
the preferential runs from the senior men. 
The Montreal Agreement did not work satis- 
factorily, and resulted in discord and dis- 
satisfaction amongst the Engineers, and, after 
conferences in their own organization and, 
through their own organization with the 
National Railways, it was found to be im- 
possible to agree upon a basis which would 
afford justice to Engineers in each situation 
in which they were prejudicially affected. At 
the 1927 Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in pursuance of its 
right under section 10 of that agreement the 
Engineers adopted a resolution rescinding the 
Montreal Agreement and served notice of 
such rescission upon the railway and the 
90171—2} : 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, for themselves and as representing 
Hostlers and Hostler helpers, in due form and 
time. Tentative propositions were then ex- 
changed. The National Railways certainly 
appeared to have met these in a conciliatory 
spirit and with a desire to go as far as possible 
to dio justice and create industrial peace and 
satisfaction, but, unfortunately, found them- 
selves unable to go far enough to satisfy the 
wishes and claims of the large aggregate body 
of Engineers affected and, therefore, no new 
terms were agreed upon, and hence this Board. 

Now the alpplicants, the Engineers, claimed 
that while the Brotherhod of Firemen and 
Enginemen, and Hostlers and Hosiler helpers 
were parties to the Montreal Agreement, they 
had separate seniority lists and while the 
Montreal Agreement included other classes 
of employees there was no reason why the 
interests of the parties could not be sovered 
by agreements separate and apart from each 
other. The Firemen, through their repre- 
sentatives, claimed that no disturbance of the 
terms of the Montreal Agreement should be 
made without their concurrence and consent. 
In other words that the Engineers should not 
be permitted to negotiate for themselves a 
different schedule from that contained in the 
agreement without the consent of the Firemen, 
Hostlers and Hostler helpers. 

The Board fully considered and weighed 
this contention and heard and considered all 
that was presented to it in argument and evi- 
dence by the several representatives of the 
Firemen, Enginemen, Hostlers and Hostler 
helpers. They appeared as witnesses on be- 
half of the Railway Company. They were 
restricted and restrained in no way in the 
presentation of their case in support of their 
protest. It clearly appeared to the Board 
that the applicants had and have the indi- 
vidual right to contract with reference to 
and in respect of their own men and their 
own interests, as a separate entity, distinct 
and apart from the Firemen, Hostlers, Host- 
ler helpers, and any and every other class 
of railway labour, organized or not organized. 
This right exists in law and is emphasized 
and made clear by Article 52 of the Engi- 
neers’ Schedule, which reads as follows:— 

“The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates and working agreements 
for locomotive Engineers shall be vested in 
the regularly constituted committee of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.” This 
Article was agreed to by the Firemen’s Or- 
ganization and the Company in writing so 
that, apart from general law, there can be 
no doubt as to its application. 

The Board anxiously examined and scrutin- 
ized the rights of the Firemen, Enginemen, 
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Hostlers and Hostler helpers in the Montreal 
Agreement presented before it in order that 
nothing that was done in the adjustment of 
this dispute would, in any way, infringe, 
trench upon or affect the rights of any parties 
to that Agreement other than those of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
The Canadian National Railways. The Fire- 
men contended for this and it has been con- 
served to them in the adjustment of the dis- 
pute now presented by the Board. 

The Board early realized that the intricacy, 
complexity and unusual nature of the problem 
presented for its solution would and could 
not be settled by any report of the Board 
which did not have behind it the good will 
and consent of both parties to the dispute. 
No award or report of this Board, unsup- 
ported by those elements, could be productive 
of ought but continued dissatisfaction and, 
therefore, the Board in the exercise of its 
powers and duties set itself to the task of 
mediation and conciliation between the con- 
tending parties, taking up each situation as 
it was presented—and endeavouring to exer- 
cise its good offices in the direction of con- 
ciliation and compromise. 

Throughout the proceedings the Board con- 
tinually and persistently urged upon the 
Railway Company and the Engineers the 
absolute necessity of coming to an agree- 
ment because, without such an agreement 
being reached, the report of the Board to 
the Minister, under the circumstances, would 
be barren of any benefit to either party and 
would only accentuate dissatisfaction. 

This was the more imperative owing to 
the fact that not only was there dispute 
between the Company and the Engineers as 
to the basis of adjustment of the complexi- 
ties involved, but the Engineers (applicants) 
were not entirely in accord as to that basis, 
due to the fact that different conditions had 
to be dealt with in each seniority district 
for the adjustment of which no common 
basis of adjustment could be found. 

For the above reasons the Sessions of the 
Board were protracted, necessarily, over a 
long period of time. The Board sat always 
in Montreal. At its Jast Session on 27th 
July instant, the labours of the Board, and 
of all parties to the dispute, were happily 
ended by the consummation and execution 
of an agreement between the parties cover- 
ing the matters of dispute referred to this 
Board, and a copy of which Agreement of 
settlement is now herewith presented and 
attached hereto. 


And the Board recommends the adoption 
of the said Agreement of Settlement accord- 
ing to the tenor and terms thereof. 

The parties to the dispute reached an un- 
derstanding before the Board as to the 
necessity of certain rules being formulated 
to cover the exercise of seniority rights on 
the fifth Seniority District, which matters 
were referred to in the schedule attached to 
the application, but as these are largely local 
in their application they have not been dealt 
with by the Board. 

The Agreement between the parties sub- 
mitted herewith as a settlement of the dis- 
pute referred to the Board, deals generally 
and broadly with the principles to be applied 
in each seniority district. There undoubt- 
edly will be many local conditions in all the 
seniority districts that require to be ironed 
out and adjusted in the spirit of the agree- 
ment. 

The Board therefore makes the following 
recommendations to facilitate the carrying 
out of the New Agreement, which for the 
purpose of future reference may be conven- 
iently called “The Cobb Agreement”, ac- 
cording to its true intent and meaning:— 

The Board recommends that to facilitate 
and simplify the carrying out of the New 
Agreement presented herewith the general 
committees of. the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers charged with the duty of 
applying and administering the provisions of 
this agreement in the several seniority dis- 
tricts, should immediately reorganize the 
several committees, so that the territory 
under the jurisdiction and management of 
each committee will, as far as possible, con- 
form to and be co-terminous with the terri- 
tory within the general managerial districts 
of the Company. Negotiations with the 
Company will, it is thought, readily accom- 
plish this object to the best adwantage. 

And the Board further recommends that 
the Company co-operate as far as possible 
with such general committees of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in their re- 
spective seniority districts as and when re- 
organized, in formulating rules and regula- 
tions to adjust local conditions in their re- 
spective territories and independent of any 
other labour organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. CONSTANTINEAU. 


J. L. CounsE Lt. 
A. C. Boyce. 


Ortawa, August 3, 1929. 
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AMENDMENTS TO MONTREAL AGREEMENT OF 
May 1, 1926, AcRrEED UrpoN BETWEEN THE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS AND THE 
BrotTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


The Agreement of May Ist, 1926, between 
the Canadian National Railways and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. cover- 
ing the reorganization of seniority Districts 
of Engineers made necessary by consolidation 
of lines comprising the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) Engineers in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways who, in respect to territory 
now covered by seniority Districts 1 2, 3, 4 
and 6, were shown on the various corporate 
Seniority lists included within this territory 
on June Ist, 1920, and, in respect to Seniority 
Districts 7 and 9, who were shown on such 
corporate seniority lists September Ist, 1920, 
will be accorded prior rights to all new runs 
or vacancies on assigned passenger and mixed 
trains operating over their former corporate 
lines, but only within the limits of their present 
Seniority Districts and subject to the following 
provisions: 


(2) Five former corporate roads will be 
recognized as follows: Intercolonial Railway, 
National Transcontinental Railway, Grand 
Trunk Railway, Canadian Northern Railway 
and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 


(3) All engineers whose names are now 
shown on the Engineers seniority lists for 
Districts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 with dates prior to 
June lst, 1920, will have shown opposite their 
names on such lists the initials of the former 
corporate road on which they formerly held 
seniority. The same rule to apply to the men 
shown on the seniority lists for the 7th and 
9th seniority districts with dates prior to Sep- 
tember Ist, 1920. 


(4) When vacancies occur on, or when new 
passenger or mixed runs are put on, the follow- 
ing example will govern: 

“Haample: On the Third Seniority district the 
line between Montreal and Brockville being 
formerly Grand Trunk Railway a new run 
going on, or a vacancy occurring between these 
points, application from former Grand Trunk 
Railway men whose date of seniority is prior 
to June Ist, 1920, would receive preference 
over applications from men from the other 
corporate line within the confines of that 
Seniority District. The same principle to ap- 
ply on other districts.” 


(5) Former Riviere du Loup engineers whose 
names appear on seniority lists for District 1 
and District 2 with dates prior to June Ist, 
1920, will have the right to exercise their 
seniority to passenger and mixed service pre- 
viously held by them between Mont Joli and 
Charny also between Monk and Quebec. 

It is understood in selecting assignments east 
and west of Riviere du Loup the percentage of 
engineers needed to take care of the regular 
service referred to will be maintained for 
District 1 and District 2 and continue there- 
after on the same ratio. 

Spare Boards will be separately maintained 
east and west of Riviere du Loup for District 
1 and District 2, and manned from the con- 
solidated lists for each district. 

(6) Second District men will have the right 
to operate their trains between Ste. Rosalie 
Junction and Montreal. 
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(7) Former Grand Trunk engineers will hold 
priority rights to all passenger runs assigned 
between Toronto and Brockville. 

(8) Former Canadian Northern engineers 
will hold priority rights to all passenger runs 
assigned between Ottawa and Toronto. 

(9) Former St. Clair tunnel engineers, in- 
cluding motormen, will hold priority rights to 
service aS engineers or motormen in the St. 
Clair Tunnel. The seniority list for this pur- 
pose shall be as prepared by agreement with 
the engineers Committee and the Management. 
When additional engineers or motormen are 
required over and above those holding priority 
rights, such men will be drawn from the con- 
solidated seniority list of engineers in the 4th 
seniority district. When engineers are required 
to fill temporary vacancies in the Tunnel, such 
vacancies will be filled by qualified engineers 
on the Spare Board at Sarnia, if there are no 
men available holding priority rights. 

(10) On the Seventh Seniority District runs 
operating from Regina towards or to River- 
hurst or Dumblane via Moosejaw, will, as far 
as priority rights are concerned, be considered 
as Grand Trunk Pacific runs and conversely, 
runs operating from Regina towards or to Rad- 
ville or Neidpath via Moosejaw will be con- 
sidered as Canadian Northern runs. 


(11) Canadian Northern engineers shall con- 
tinue to hold priority rights to trains 3 and 4 
between Winnipeg and Sioux Lookout with the 
understanding that should a similar service 
be again established on the former Canadian 
Northern Railway between Port Arthur and 
Winnipeg, the priority right first mentioned 
would cease to exist. 

(12) On the Ninth Seniority District runs 
operating from Edmonton and extending be- 
yond Red Pass Jct. to or towards Prince Rupert 
will as far as priority rights are concerned 
be considered as Grand Trunk Pacifie runs and 
conversely, runs operating from Edmonton and 
extending beyond Red Pass Jct. to or tewards 
Vancouver will be ‘considered as Canadian 
Northern runs. 


(138) Where service operates on or over two 
or more former corporate lines within a 
seniority district and the question of priority 
rights becomes involved the General Committee 
of Adjustment and Management will determine 
the proper assignment of engineers. 


(14) No engineer will be permitted to dis- 
place another engineer in any service on the 
merged territory, provided he (the engineer 
desiring to make displacement) can hold the 
same class of service on the lines where em- 
ployed as of May Ist, 1928, in the Western 
region and December 15th, 1926, in the Central 
or Atlantic regions. This same principle shall 
apply as between men on separate seniority 
districts of the same line where such seniority 
districts have been combined. 


(15) New runs, jobs or permanent vacancies 
created after the date of the application of 
this amendment, will be filled by the senior 
engineer making application therefore, in ac- 
cordance with his rank on the consolidated 
seniority list; it being understood that when 
assignments are advertised they will be 
bulletined in accordance with scheduled rules, 
or such rules as may be agreed upon between 
the General Committee of Adjustment and 
Management. 
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(16) Passenger and mixed runs which have 
been filled by engineers not holding priority 
rights under this Agreement will be bulletined 
in accordance with schedule rules within thirty 
days subsequent: to the effective date of this 
agreement. Engineers unable to hold such 
assignments will be returned to their former 
corporate lines within their respective seniority 
districts, unless they can exercise their seniority 
on runs or service to which priority rights do 
not obtain without violating the provisions of 
Section 14 of this Amendment. 

(17) Sections (2) to (16) inclusive of this 
Amendment are subject to the provisions of 
Section (1) hereof. 

(18) It is understood that the Montreal 
Agreement and this Amendment supersede the 
Johnston Hopkins Agreement of 1920. ‘There- 
fore former Canadian Northern engineers who 
were placed at Biggar under the terms of the 
Johnston Hopkins Agreement will no longer 
have the right to remain at Biggar, but may 
exercise their seniority under the terms of the 
Montreal Agreement as herein amended. 


(19) All provisions of said Agreement of 
May Ist, 1926, as applicable to engineers, not 
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inconsistent with the provisions of this Amend- 
ment, are hereby renewed and confirmed. 

(20) This Agreement shall become effective 
as soon as possible, as between the repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood: of Locomotive 


‘Engineers representing the Engineers and the 


Canadian National Railways and shall continue 
in effect until thirty (30) days notice of a 
desire to amend or rescind same is given by 
either party thereto to the other. 


Dated this 27th day of July, 1929. 


For the Canadian National Railways, 
(Signed) S. J. HUNGERFORD. 


For the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
(Signed) A. Jonnsron, G.C.E. 
(Signed) T. J. Bissert, F.A.G.C.E. 
(Signed) R. H. Coss. 


Witnesses: 
(Sgd) 
(Sgd) J. L. Counsell, 

(Sgd) <A. C. Boyce, 
Members of the Board of Conciliation). 


A. Constantineau, 
Chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


On August 15 the Minister received the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation which had been established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees being 
‘cocomotive firemen and enginemen, members 
xf the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. The dispute, which directly 
affected 4,500 employees, arose out of the 
men’s failure to reach an agreement with 
the management on the perpetuation and 
application of certain rules governing their 
service. The board was composed of Mr. 
John G. Gauld, formerly County Court Judge, 
Hamilton, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other board members; 
Mr. J. L. Counsell, K.C., Hamilton, nomin- 
ated by the employer; and Mr. J. M. Godfrey, 
K.C., Toronto, nominated by the employees. 
The report was signed by the chairman and 
Mr. Godfrey; Mr. Counsell, the employer's 
nominee, dissented from the conclusion 
reached. | 


Report of Board 


In THE Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, R.S.C., 1927, Chapter 112, 
and in the matter of a Dispute between 
the Canadian National Railway System 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 


To the Hon. Perzr Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation constituted for the investigation 


of the said dispute by the Minister on the 
Twenty-sixth day of April, 1929. 

The nature and cause of the dispute in re- 
spect of which this Board was granted by the 
Minister is stated in the application for such 
Board to be as follows: Failure to reach an 
agreement with the management (of. the 
Railway) on the perpetuation and the appli- 
cation of rule governing representation, pro- 
motion of firemen to engineers, and also rules 
governing conditions under which demoted 
egineers may take and hold firemen’s Jobs. 
Copy of the rules involved were attached to 
the application and submitted to the Board. 

In November, 1928, the grand officers of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers met in Cleveland for the purpose 
of arriving at a settlement of the various 
matters involved in this dispute. After a dis- 
cussion extending for a period of two-.weeks 
the representatives of both organizations ar- 
rived at a settlement of the dispute. The 
agreement on the part of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was subject to rati- 
fication by their chairmen. The agreement 
was not ratified by the General Chairman of 
the Engineers and therefore did not become 
operative. This Board is of opinion that the 
principles of the Cleveland agreement would 
be a fair settlement of this dispute and recom- 
mends their adoption. 

Respectfully, 
(Sgd.) Joun G. GavLp, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sed.) J. M. Goprrey, 
Member of the Board. 
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I agree with my colleagues on this Board 
that the Cleveland Agreement would have at 
that time been a fair solution, nevertheless it 
was not acted upon and the undoubted night 
of the Engineers and Firemen to miake separ- 
ate agreements should they so desire prevents 
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any application of the Cleveland Agreement 
at the present time. 
Respectfully, 
(Sgd.) J. L. Counsett, 
Member of the Board. 
Dated at Hamilton this 13th day of August, 
1929. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and Its Trackmen 


Shortly after the close of the month a re- 
port was received from the Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation which had been estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees being trackmen. The board 
had been completed on August 6 by the ap- 
pointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice W. 
H. Trueman, Winnipeg, as chairman, the ap- 
pointment being made in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the board, Messrs. C. E. Dafoe and Allan 
Meikle, both of Winnipeg, nominated by the 
company and employees, respectively. The 
cause of the dispute was stated to be an 
alleged reduction in wages, 120 employees 
being directly affected and 1,000 indirectly. 
The report of the board was unanimous and 
was accompanied by a statement signed by 
a committee on behalf of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, by which, “without abating 
their contention and in the interests of peace,” 
they undertook to pay the men the higher 
rate of wages from the date of the dispute to 
the date of the expiration of the agreement. 


Report of Board 


In THE MatTrTeR of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
R.S.C., 1927, and of a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Eleciric Company and certain 
of its employees, being trackmen. 


To the Hon. Prrer Heenan, a Member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, and 
Minister of Labour. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion constituted under date of August 6, 1929, 
for the investigation of the dispute above 
mentioned, respectfully submit the following 
report :— 

A wage agreement in writing entered into 
betaveen the Company and the several classes 
of workmen in its track department, dated 
August 28, 1928, effective from August 1, 1928, 
until August 31, 1929, and to continue in force 
thereatter unless determined by notice by 
either party, provides, inter alia, as follows:—- 


Cents 

per 

Hour 

Ordinary labourers first four months. 35 
- After four months, and second season. 38 


Phird peasoht. «BQ. HY STo. Tw, odo 

Fourth season, or after 24 months of 
CODTIMMOUS SETVICE.. s+ bec ccs ee ce ee 

OW POMEL CAUCES athe ita sb get ie RO 


The dispute relates to thirty-one labourers 
who, prior to August 1, 1928, had all been in 
the Company’s service for many years, and 
since May, 1922, had been paid 44 cents per 
hour. Several of these men, both before and 
after the foregoing wage agreement became 
operative, acted temporarily as sub-foremen, 
when they were paid 50 cents per hour. The 
45 cent rate under the foregoing schedule was 
paid from August 1, 1928, until April 15, 1929, 
when it was reduced to 42 cents, except as to 
men retaining their position as switch cleaners; 
the Company posting up the following notice: 


“ Notice 
“April 15, 1929 

“Owing to the summer schedule of switch 
cleaning going into effect on 15th of April and 
switch cleaning in general to be handled by 
truck, a number of men who have been classed 
as switch cleaners will revert back to different 
track gangs and consequently these men will 
be reduced to the highest rate of track labour, 
as covered in the agreement of August 31st 


_ (sie 28th), 1928. 


“The following men are affected: 
“(The names of the 31 men in question.)” 


Evidence given before the Board for the 
men is that their representatives, in the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the wage agreement 
in question, demianded an increase from 44 
cents to 45 cents, and that this was agreed to 
by the Company. The submission is made 
that the agreement provided for this increase 
under the head “switch cleaners”. While all 
of these men do switch cleaning in winter, it 
appears that’ but a portion of them are. en- 
gaged in switch cleaning throughout all seasons. 
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The Company denies that in the negotiations 
it was agreed that the 44 cent men should 
have an increase, and it is insisted that they 
are subject to the 42 cent rate when not en- 
gaged in switch cleaning. 

For the purpose of further assisting the 
Board to determine whether or not it was the 
intention of both parties to the agreement 
that the men who were then being paid 44 
cents should be paid 45 cents, and were there- 
fore comprehended within the designation 
“switch cleaners,” a memorandum prepared 
by the Company a short time before the final 
negotiations in the making of the wage agree- 
ment were entered upon, was admitted in 
evidence, subject to the Company’s objection. 
This memorandum is a record of adjustments 
in wages and working conditions verbally sug- 
gested by the Company to a committee of 
employees representing the Track Depart- 
ment. Included therein is the suggestion that. 
“switch cleaners and men now receiving 44 
cents per hour to be continued at 44 cents”. 

The Chairman pointed out to the repre- 
sentatives of the Company that while the 
onus was upon the employees to establish to 
the satisfaction of the Board that an agree- 
ment was arrived at that the men in question 
were to be paid 45 cents, and that the expres- 
sion “switch cleaners” was intended by both 
parties to cover them, the evidence, with its 
implications, was such that, in his opinion, 
the Company should take time to give the 
dispute fresh consideration. In making the 
suggestion it was observed that it could not 
have been the view of the men that by the 
agreement they were assenting to a reduction 
in their pay. Opposed to this result was the 
fact that in the Company’s preliminary pro- 
posals it was provided that the men should 
continue to receive 44 cents, and that many 
of these men, by reason of their length of 
service with the Company, were from time to 
time put temporarily in charge of gangs of 
men at increased pay. Emphasis was also 
laid upon the document of April 15, 1929, in 
which the men are all classed by the Company 
as switch cleaners, and to the circumstance 
that following the execution of the agreement 
the men were paid 45 cents from August 1, 
1928, to April 15. 

The Company took the foregoing suggestion 
under advisement, and have now submitted 
the attached memorandum, by which it will 
be seen that without abating their contention 
and in the interest of peace they undertake 


to pay the men at the rate of 45 cents per 
hour from the date of the dispute to August 
31, 1929, when, it is intimated, the agreement 
expires. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Se¢d.) W. H. Trueman, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. E. Darog, 

Member. 
(Sed.) ALtaAN MEIKLE, 

Member, 


Dated, August 29, 1929. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Board 
of Conciliation. 


GENTLEMEN,—In pursuance of the Chair- 
man’s suggestion that we endeavour to find a 
nethod of reaching an agreement with the 
Men’s committee on the question in dispute be- 
fore your Board, we have given further careful 
consideration to the whole problem for the 
purpose and with an earnest desire to find some 
middle course which might be acceptable to 
the men. There appears to be no middle 
course. Their original complaint as set forth 
in their application for a board of conciliation 
was that 31 men classified as switchmen and 
receiving 45 cents an hour under their agree- 
ment with the Company were reduced to track- 
men’s wages—42 cents an hour, when they 
stopped switch cleaning and worked as track- 
men, but that no reduction hed been made by 
the Company when making this change in pre- 
vious years. The men apparently did not dis- 
tinguish between working without any classi- 
fication whatever as they had done previously 
and working under an agreement where there 
was a fixed classification and fixed rates of pay 
for each. 


In applying for this board they challenged 
the Company’s right to reduce employees’ wages 
when a change was made from switch cleaning 
to track work. That right is recognized uni- 
versally and is so obviously just and fair that 
it should need no argument to support it. 
There can be no compromise with this principle. 
The Company could not and would not forego 
it, hence this board of conciliation. 


The Chairman of the Board, however, has 
now expressed the opinion that the men when 
they signed the agreement providing for a rate 
of 45 cents per hour for switch cleaners believed 
the expression “switch cleaners” would cover 
the men in dispute, whether they were doing 
switch cleaning or not, and that there was 
reasonable justification for them believing this. 
So far as the Company is concerned, it must 
most emphatically deny that anything was said 
or done by it knowingly or designedly to give 
rise to such a belief. 

To interpret the agreement in this manner 
would be most unusual and extraordinary. The 
Company contends that “switch cleaners” 
should be interpreted in this agreement in the 
same manner that the terms “carpenters”, 
“blacksmiths”, “welders”, “motormen” and 
“bus drivers” would be interpreted in any 
wage agreement, and if the agreement is to be 
interpreted literally and as the representatives 
of the Company understood: it the Company’s 
contention would be unquestionably upheld. 
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Nevertheless, in view of the Chairman’s sug- 
gestion, and as the Company has always been 
anxious to, and has tried to deal fairly and 
generously with its employees, and while not 
conceding in any degree its right to enforce 
the principle of reducing or increasing wages 
according to the nature of the employment, 
and while disagreeing with the contention that 
the men believe that the expression “switch 
cleaner ” would include the thirty-one men in 
dispute whether working as switch cleaners or 
not, at the same time realizing that possibly 
the men may have thought that the Company 
would continue paying them the same wages 
irrespective of the classification contained in 
the agreement, the Company now signifies its 
willingness to continue to pay the men in ques- 


tion 45 cents per hour from the time that the 
dispute arose, April 16th, to the expiration of 
the present wage agreement, which is August 
31st, 1929. 


It must be understood, of course, that the 
Company in taking this action does so for the 
purpose of satisfying its employees in this in- 
stance and not by way of any admission of 
error on its part, and consequently its action 
must not be considered as establishing any pre- 
cedent. 


(Sgd.) C. H. Daut, 
(Seds)i--l? Pat, 
(Sed.) R. R. Knox 


Committee on behalf of the 
Winnipeg Hlectric Company. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE tables presented below summarize the 

proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1929, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1929. 


TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1928, TO MARCH 31, 1929. 





No. of No. of No. of 
applica- | Boards strikes 
Industries affected tions for estab- | not avert- 
Boards lished ed or 
ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
Coal Maar chee oe eee 3 2 1 
(2) Transportation and 
Communication— 
(a) Steam railways..... 7 3 0 
(b) Street and electric 
TAllWaVSe.ch ots dette nec 5 4 0 
()Shippinesscc....s5se 1 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power........ 2 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct scope 
OLtHEPACHITS: Oe . ae. ok 7 4 0 
Motaleyeac. oto. 25 13 1 





On March 31, 1929, results were still pend- 
ing in connection with two applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1) the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg and certain of 
its employees being linemen and cable splicers 
employed by the Hydro Electric System of 
the city, and (2) the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain of its employees being loco- 
motive engineers, members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


TABLE SHOWING’ PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES 
FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 81, 1929 








Number of | Number of 
applications] strikes not 


Industries affected for Boards | averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication, 
other public utilities and war 
work— 
(1) Mines— 
()) (Corl kbc icc Hae 78 11 
Coe Metalraremannn. cto one ce 20 5 
(G) Asbestos aices shee 1 0 
(2) Transportation and com- 
munication— 
(a) Steam railways.......... 212 7 
(b) Street and electric rail- 
WAY Sian ieoeie icine cechh a: 116 7 
(c) Hixpressteins teucen aces be 12 1 
(QS hippingeees ace eascs fee Bo 0 
(6) Relésraphspeeeniccecas cor 24 1 
(f): Telephiones.¥s) 22.7250: 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Light and power......... 27 3 
(b) Elevatorsit. W0:.. 2a 1 0 
(4) Warkworlacu. cnaptne ciate: 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly 
within the direct scope of the 
AGU Ci eee ees es eet 142 2 
Totals. .£4 Ne SEES. MME 706 38 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion of Quebec intimated during August that 
they would investigate the cigar, cigarette 
and tobacco industries. Following the tak- 
ing of evidence, minimum rates will be set 
for the female employees in these industries. 
It was further stated that the investigation 
commenced some time ago into wages to 
women and girls in the paper box and bag 
industries would be re-opened. It is intended 
to apply to those establishments the salary 
minimum rates at present in effect for print- 
ing, lithographing, bookbinding and envelope 
establishments. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during August was 
ten, as compared with mine the previous 
month, and the time loss for the month was 
also slightly greater than in July. As com- 
pared with August, 1928, the figures for 
August, 19219, show that fewer strikes occurred, 
involving only one-half as many workers and 
resulting in about one-third of the time loss 
in the same month last year. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*Avig  L920.c0r ee antes 10 1,094 3,712 
SIU Yy VOLO eee eee 9 427 3,189 
A pep LO28 i eis ee «fe 13 2,016 9,231 


ESR A Ee ee ee ee 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, put a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involvin 
less than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 59 workpeople were 
carried over from July, and six disputes com- 
menced during August. Of these ten disputes, 
six terminated during the month, two being 
in favour of the employers, one in favour of 
the workers, two resulting in compromises and 
ihe result of one being recorded as indefinite. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avauil- 
able as to three such disputes, namely: elec- 
trotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; 
and photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 
17, 1929. 

A dispute has been reported involving the 
mechanics on the maintenance staff of a hotel 
in Toronto in August to secure an increase in 
wages. Particulars as to the dispute have not 
vet been received in the Department. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 

Printers, Nevson, B,C.—On July 18, 1929, 
compositors in a printing office ceased work 
complaining that the management had em- 
ployed.-apprentices in excess of the number 
provided for under the agreement with the 
union. The management claimed that this 
had been approved by the union and that 
the employees in ceasing work had violated 
the provisions of the agreement in connection 
with disputes. In August information reached 
the Department that strike-breakers had been 
brought from the United States under con- 
tract contrary to the Alien Labour Act. The 
western representative of the Department 
proceeded to Nelson and attempted to bring 
the parties together, but was unable to do so. 
The complaint as to the admission of aliens 
under contract was also investigated, and it 
appeared that one of the new employees was 
a Canadian by birth, another had entered 
Canada prior to the dispute, and the others 
had returned to the United States. The man- 
agement denied that they had been brought 
in under contract. At the end of the month 
the dispute was still unterminated. 


FISHERMEN, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C.—Pil- 
chard fishermen working for reduction plants 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island at 
Nookta Sound demanded an increase in pay, 
and on August 6 a small number of men, out 
of the 1,200 affected, ceased work. At a meet- 
ing on August 7 an increase in wages was 
agreed to by the operators of the reduction 
plants, and work was resumed the following 
day. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—On August 
21 eighty boys ceased work on the afternoon 
shift in sympathy with a boy employed as 
a donkey engine runner, who had asked for 
other work but was refused on the ground 
that no other opening was available. The 
remainder of the employees on the shift 
worked that day and the next shift worked 
without interruption, but the following after- 
noon the mine was idle, the dispute involving 
440 men. Officers of the union advised the 
employees to return to work and this was 
done. The dispute was then dealt with by the 
management of the mine and the union com- 
mittee, with the result that the decision of 
the management was sustained. 


Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N:S.—In 
protest against the suspension of a boy who 
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had refused to do certain work, the boys in 
a mine at New Waterford ceased work on 
August 31, and the miners on learning of this 
also ceased work. Operations were not re- 
sumed until early in the following month. 


Russer -‘SHor Factory Workers, GUELPH, 
Ont.—A number of the employees in a rubber 
shoe factory ceased work on August 28 in pro- 
test against a reduction in wages for piece 
workers. The employees who remained at 
work assisted in bringing the strikers and the 
management together, with the result that a 
compromise was effected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


PuumsBers, Hamirton, Ont.—To secure an 
increase in wages from $1 per hour to $1.07 
per hour until May 1, 1930, and $1.123 per 
hour for the ensuing twelve months, plumbers 
and steamfitters went on strike on August 16. 
The master plumbers had offered $1.05 per 
hour until May, 1980, and $1.10 thereafter. 
Negotiations having been resumed at the in- 
stigation of a third party, a settlement was 
reached and a union agreement signed pro- 
viding for $1.07 per hour until May, 1930, 
and $1.10 thereafter, but also that no work 
would be done Saturday morning after May 


CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1929 


eee OO ——eaeaeoqeqeoqoqqoqooSSSSSS as>sas>__—_——aoe[— “—“—_—_ 


Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to January, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 


HG OVE CLLI  e  ES 10 
Printing & Publishing— 
Compositors, Nelson, B.C.... 6 
F ron, Steel & Products— 
Moulders, Montreal, P.Q...... 33 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 


250 |Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


156 |Commenced July 18, 1929; alleged violation of 
agreement re employment of excess apprentices. 
Unterminated. 


850 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


100 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Lapsed during August, 1929. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during January, 1929. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, Vancouver Island, 


Cores ee eer eereeeererereeesees 


100 


MInInNc— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S... 440 


Coal miners, New Waterford, 
N.S 


Cn eerecr ere eres rere eeeeeesee 


300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber shoe factory workers, 


Guelph, Ont 100 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Hamilton, Ont..... 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Drivers (milk wagons), Lon- 


don, Ont 36 


soe e eee ree eee rs eeee 


200 [Commenced August 6, 1929, for increase in wage 
rates. Terminated August 7, 1929; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced August 21, 1929, for change of place 
for boy worker. Terminated August 23, 1929; 
in favour of employer. 


520 


Commenced August 31, 1929; against suspension of 
boy for disobedience. Unterminated. 


300 


350 [Commenced August 28, 1929; against reduction in 


wages. Terminated August 31. Compromise. 


950 |Commenced August 17, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Terminated August 31. Compromise. 


Commenced August 24, 1929; for signed agreement 
with improved working conditions. Terminated 
August 24, 1929. Indefinite. 


Steal et aaa ae AS ae ast Sa ae ie Na el ee ae Ee Ee) as 
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1, 1930, except where necessary and then at 
straight time. One of the master plumbers 
having work in Windsor, Ont., a sympathetic 
strike there was also threatened but was ob- 
viated by the above settlement. 

Mitx Drivers, Lonpon, Ont.—Milk drivers 
employed by a number of dairies went on 
strike on August 24 to secure a signed agree- 


ment with the union providing for better 
working conditions, and to put in writing the 
terms of a verbal agreement made some weeks 
previously providing for an increase in wages. 
Later in the day work was resumed, one of 
the dairy companies having signed an agree- 
ment with the union while the others replaced 
the strikers. | 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
Great Britain 


In the month of July, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 20, and 14 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 34 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 367,200 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a loss during July of about 1,188,000 
working days. Of the 20 disputes beginning 
in July, 4 arose out of proposed reductions in 
wages, 6 on other wages questions, 5 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 2 on other questions of 
working arrangements and 3 on questions of 
trade union principle. Settlements were 
reached in 22 disputes, of which 4 were in 
favour of workpeople, 6 in favour of employ- 
ers and 12 were compromised; in another 
case, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

Cotton Mill Workers, Lancashire—A short 
account of this dispute, which began on July 
29, was given in the last issue. The British 
Ministry of Labour estimates that the num- 
ber of workers involved was 350,000. Through 
the continued efforts of the Prime Minister 
and the Ministry of Labour, a joint conference 
was arranged and on August 15, both parties 
agreed to refer the dispute to a board of ar- 
bitration, consisting of two representatives of 
each party and an independent chairman. 
Pending their decision, work was resumed on 
August 19, at the old wage rates. The ar- 


bitration board gave its decision on August 28, 
by which wages were reduced 6°41 per cent 
instead of 12°82 per cent which the employ- 
ers originally demanded. 


Irish Free State 


About 2,000 employees of the street rail- 
way in Dublin went on strike on August 15, 
against a reduction of five shillings per week 
from an average wage of about 60 shillings per 
week. Up to August 26, no settlement had 
been reported. 

British India 


The dispute of jute mill workers in the 
Calcutta district which was mentioned in the 
last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, is reported to 
have been called off about August 20. 


New Zealand 


During the first half of 1929, the number 
of industrial disputes reported was 30, in- 
volving 33 firms and 3,623 workers. The 
number of working days lost was 10,126 and 
the approximate loss in wages £10,371. 


Rumania 

During the first week of August, a strike 
was reported involving about 4,000 coal min- 
ers in the Lupeny district. The government 
called out troops, and it was reported that 
between twenty-five and fifty people were 
killed in riots. 

| United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 59, while 86 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes which were in effect at the. end of 
the month was 55,795, and the time loss for the 
month 1,536,098 working days. 

On August 19, a settlement was reached of 
the strike of shoe workers at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, which had been in progress for 
eleven weeks. No increase in wages was 
granted and the strikers returned to work on 
the 48-hour week basis. 

At the end of August, no settlement had 
been reported of the strike of street railway 
employees at New Orleans, Louisiana, which 
was mentioned in the last issue. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan to the End 
of the Second Quarter of 1929 


od Raat accompanying tables give particulars of 

the operation of the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 
156), up to June 30, 1929. Similar tables, 
bringing the statistics up to March 31, 1929, 
were given in the May issue. The text of 
this Act was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1927, page 375. The Act makes provi- 
sion for the establishment of a Dominion- 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted special legis- 
lation for this purpose. The Act is now in 
full operation in the provinces of British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. On 
March 1, 1929, the Act took effect in the 
North West Territories, payments being made 
by the Dominion government. Legislation to 
give effect to the Act has been enacted also 
in Ontario and Alberta. The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act of Alberta took effect on August 1, 
and statistics relating to that province will be 
included in the next quarterly statement. 
The Ontario Act will become fully operative 
on November 1, 1929. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year, and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and also has resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. The Department of 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension au- 
thority during the preceding three months. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 320, 1929 








Number ofepensionersia.o8 ds toe tere los to Seaton alee cau 
Percentage of pensioners to total population............... 
Percentage of pensioners to population over 70 years of age 
Total amount of pensions paid by province................ 


British Manitoba Saskatchewan Three 
Columbia Provinces 
4,045 4,556 3,401 12,002 
68% 68% 39% 
37-2% 40-7% 33-6% 
$1,288,201 22 $767,534 28 $581,293 33 $2,637,028 83 
$18 15 $18 68 $18 30 


Average monthly. pension ye... @iileiiie the. tlt Scored a: 


Males {Females| Males {Females| Males |Females} Males {Females 


Conjugal Condition— 








EN teTG IPOD ona cyclete o> DEPOT Orn RE RENNES SEE a Senne ee 909 427 1,401 705 ier 505| 3,422 1,637 
DSL (eter Ma hed arated Peat donde tba erncte aceuckt Maka ty 623 115 241 99 172 48} 1,036 262 
WVACO SOG a~1 echenntotratcit deine; cya one oh otiuntn eas 682} 1,074 Mol eic2o 635 899} 2,092) 3,298 
VANS ALL se ete eee chore te ch he oe ee 166 49 8 2 23 7 197 58 

2,380 1,665 Fay GS AAA v3} | 1,942 1,459| 6,747 5y2op 
Classification of British Subjects— 
Birth Se. tee ete «ALT. SL Rees... ALES: 3, 684 3, 298 2,251 9, 233 
INtUrali Zed: ere See see eee ee ER oo. 329 1,249 1,117 2,695 
Marriage..t Se eeeeeed: ae ae ee ROI BALE BSL: 32 9 a8 74 
4,045 4,556 3,401 12,002 
Number of Pensioners with previous residence in other 

Provinces— 

FA lbettaas cack cide eater eBay ace ola cie oer urd 335 33 63 431 
IBTiticne ©OlUMIDIA s5 See tee ee Es Meee. | etntts cc otenetpresa eben 64 43 107 
I ECW ebro OY:) CAMEL Ry Carre, pele TPE EO He el SO, Sooke REE PDP A sie roe eu Pte oe 264 486 
INGw: Brunswick: ;ce tee com: ote: meen 45 9 17 71 
INGVALSCOLIaN.. [97S a eee eee Set one anes 86 16 21 123 
Onitanio hres Oe ees AI AES... oe a, ake 329 213 377 919 
Prince Maward Islandee-s. kets; ee. 13 2 5 20 
Qucb eerd aint ose x Sis ate sae Pa Goto nae bad 59 26 49 134 
Ssslcatchevwa' -oty. soe weer «sel eLabict ae Poems sic 230 TS Gisleracere essa ick tere 416 
INorthew est. Derritoriestaee tis .cttics . AneetAae okies; 2 OCT Se ete: 8 
Wukont Perritoryiececcccustth, see re oer a etnies DAM Re ee AE SER So Meboreis ooh ere mee 24 

1,345 555 839 2,739 
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British Sas- Three British Sas- Three 
Country of Origin Co- Mani- | katche-| Prov- Country of Origin ~ Co- Mani- | katche-| Prov- 
lumbia| toba wan inces lumbia| toba wan inces 
(CONS Ca rsa +o Keowee Soke 1,798 | 2,130 | 1,586 | 5,464 British West Indies....... 5 QAR 7 
England: 4p ...,.29..2-tfes 1,192 70 440 | 2,334 [nde ta 455... cate fe xtgck | 4 2 if 7 
Scotland) 4.0... 265: een oe 407 267 180 854 Channel Islands.......-.-. 2 2 1 5 
Austriatsé 2c... 2 theet : 7 366 835 708 Switzerland: wien stoke r4 2 1 5 
NPOlANGEt comune ee eee 195 143 73 411 South pAtuicae tia see ss a 1 Bree se 4 
United Statesite. 32-2 % 168 68 155 3891 ‘Uilsrainien ccee Gears cece lites cesar 0 4 4 
Teeland <6. 0eehs. eae. bo 6 302 35 343 Balhbarmass$.\>. 22a et Dah vehtes 4, a4 ns eres: 2 
Polind WWW. Shere Gee 6 193 91 290 British Guiana........... 1 17) FA Fee eo 2 
Ao) EPA ES A Ue td oa 3 100 136 239 PET IMS ooo soe tn cete ee ON . SAS. ee RSS 2 
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Old Age Pensions in Saskatchewan in 1928-9 


The annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection of the Province of Saskatchewan 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1929, con- 
tains an account of the administration of the 
Old Age Pensions Act of the Province up to 
the end of that period. This Act came into 
force on May 1, 1928. In order to organize 
the work efficiently it was found necessary to 
increase the staff of inspectors employed by 
the Bureau of Child Protection, and two ad- 
ditional inspectors were added to the staff. 
From June to November these inspectors 
were engaged entirely in investigating appli- 
cations for old age pensions, but after this 
time the inspectorates were reorganized and 
each new inspector was given a district, with 
instructions to make the necessary investiga- 
tions into all phases of the work of Child 
Welfare, Mothers’ Allowances and the Old 
Age Pensions. 

The administration of the Act involved a 
large amount of correspondence in connection 
with applications, of which 5,620 were received 
during the year, requiring the despatch of 
17,683 pieces of mail. Application forms are 
sent only to those who wish to make applica- 
tion in person; they are registered before leav- 
ing the office and also on their return, in order 


that the date of each application may be pre- 
served. This is important, as pensions become 
payable from the day after an application has 
been returned to the office properly com- 
pleted. The number of application forms re- 
turned during the year was 3,963. Fifty-eight 
applications were rejected, the claimants 
being under the required age; 132 applications 
were rejected through non-compliance with 
the residence qualification; 12 were rejected 
because the applicants were not naturalized 
British subjects; 26 were rejected because ap- 
plicants’ annual income exceeded $365; and 
seven applications were withdrawn. Sixty-two 
applicants died before authorization of pay- 
ments was made. | 

The total number of persons in receipt of 
pensions during the year was 3,343, while 323 
applications were awaiting necessary proofs in 
regard to age, etc., at the close of the year. 
Of the 3,343 pensioners, 1,100 were married 
male and 493 were married female persons; 
884 were widows; 640 were widowers; 173 
were single male, and 53 were single female 
persons. The total amount paid out in pen- 
sions during the fiscal year was $461,950.95. 
A table is given showing the country or prov- 
ince in which the pensioners had formerly 
resided. 
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Ontario Municipal Association and Old Age Pensions 


The Ontario Municipal Association, at the 
31st annual convention held at Toronto in 
August, adopted the following resolution in 
reference to the Old Age Pensions Act of 
Ontario :— 


Resolved, that whereas the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act of Ontario provides that on the death 
of a pensioner the Provincial Commission shall 
be entitled to recover from the estate of such 
deceased pensioner the sum of the pension pay- 
ments made to such pensioner from time to 
time, together with interest at the rate of five 
per cent per annum; 


And whereas the said Act makes no pro- 
vision for the division of such sum so recovered 
between the Provincial Commission and the 
local municipality which has contributed to- 
ward such pension, 


Be it resolved that the Legislature be peti- 
tioned to so amend the Old Age Pension Act 
(Sec. 10, Subsection 2) that the local municip- 
ality may share in such sum so recovered. 


The section of the Act to which the fore- 
going resolution refers is as follows:— 


10. (1) Where a pensioner is the owner of 
an interest in a dwelling house in which he 
resides and the Commission accepts a transfer 
to it of such interest, the pension payable to 
the pensioner shall not be subject to any reduc- 


tion in respect of the annual value of such 
interest, but the Commission shall, on the death 
of the pensioner or upon his ceasing to use 
such dwelling house as his place of residence, 
be entitled to sell the pensioner’s interest there- 
in and to retain out of the proceeds of such 
sale the amount of all payments made to the 
pensioner by way of pensions in excess of the. 
amount he would have received if such interest 
had not been transferred to the Commission, 
together with interest on the said payments at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually. 

(2) The Commission shall be entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased 
pensioner, as a debit due by the pensioner to 
the Commission, the sum ot the pension pay- 
ments made to such pensioner from time to 
time, together with interest at the rate of five 
per centum per annum compounded annually. 

No claim shall be made by the Commission 
for the recovery of such debt directly or in- 
directly out of any part of the pensioner’s 
estate which passes by will or on an intestacy 
to any other pensioner or to any person who 
has, since the grant of such pension or for the 
last three years during which such pension has 
continued to be paid, regularly contributed to 
the support of the pensioner by the payment of 
money or otherwise to the extent, which having 
regard to the means of the person_so having 
contributed, is considered by the Commission 
to be reasonable. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


N addition to the measures that were out- 
lined in the Lazsour Gazerrs, June, 1929 
(page 607), the Legislature of British Colum- 
bia at its late session passed an Act respecting 
Teachers’ Pensions. This Act, which became 
effective on April 1, provides for the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ pension fund composed 
of contributions made by the teachers, supple- 
mented by annual grants by the provincial 
government of $25,000 each year for the next 
ten years, 


Four per cent of the amount of the salary 
of each teacher is to be deducted for pension 
purposes. Teachers who are 35 years of age 
or over may arrange to increase the amount 
of their contributions up to 8 per cent of their 
salaries. On the teachers’ request deductions 
may be discontinued after payment of con- 
tributions for thirty-five years. Teachers may 
also make additional voluntary contributions 
to the fund. Interest at five per cent per 
annum will be credited to each contributor’s 
separate account, and to the “Reserve Ac- 
count,” that is, the account composed of con- 
tributions for the first five months in the case 
of teachers employed at the commencement 
of the act, and for ten months in the case 


of those subsequently employed. The Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund is in custody of the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, account being kept of all 
moneys received and paid out under the provi- 
sions of the Act. 

Pensions are payable on _ incapacitation 
through disability, or on retirement after at 
least fifteen years’ service, on attainment of 
the age of 65 years in case of men, and of 60 
years in case of women. The amount of the 
pension payable to a teacher is equal to such 
sum as “double the amount at his credit in 
the Teachers’ Pensions Fund, arising from de- 
ductions from his salary and the accrued in- 
terest thereon, would entitle him to according 
to the prescribed tables then in force’. The 
regulations prescribing the tables for determin- 
ing the value of teachers’ pensions were 
published in the British Columbia Gazette, 
August 8, 1929. These tables, which are the 
same as those used in connection with the sys- 
tem of Dominion Government Annuities, 
would give to a male teacher, for example, 
who at the age of 65 years, has $10,000 to his 
credit in the Pensions Fund, a retiring allow- 
ance for life of $1,127. The retiring teacher 
with $10,000 to his credit would have therefore 
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an allowance of double that amount. The life 
annuity of a female teacher retiring at the 
age of 60 years, and having a similar sum to 
her credit, would be double $865. In the case 
of teachers who have made special contribu- 
tions the pension would be proportionately 
greater. An additional allowance in respect 
of service is made to teachers who were em- 
ployed and became contributors at the com- 
mencement of the Act, at the rate of $25 for 
each year’s employment as a teacher prior to 
the commencement of the Act. The time 
spent in active naval or. military service in 
the Great War in any capacity (provided the 
pensioner was engaged in teaching before the 
war) is reckoned as being part of the time of 
service. Special arrangements are made also 
for granting an additional allowance in cases 
where teachers owing to sickness, etc., were 
temporarily unemployed at the time of the 
passing of the Act. No such additional al- 
lowance, however, may exceed $750 per an- 
num. 

The teachers’ pensions may be granted in 
accordance with the prescribed tables on any 
of the following plans:— 

(a) Single life, payable for the life of the 
contributor. 

(b) Guaranteed pension, payable for the life 
of the contributor, or for any term of years 
certain, whichever period shall be the longer. 

(c) Joint life and last survivor, payable 
during the joint life of the contributor and 
any person nominated by him prior to the 
granting of the teacher’s pension, and during 
the life of the survivor. 

If a teacher dies after completing fifteen 
years’ service a monthly allowance may be 
granted, on application therefor, to any de- 
pendant relative who had been nominated 


by him, of the allowance being what the late 
teacher’s pension would have been if retired 
just before his death, payment being on the 
“joint life and last survivor” plan. 

Teachers’ Pensions are paid monthly. No 
teacher’s pension or other allowance under the 
Act may be assigned or charged, or is sub- 
ject to be seized or attached by process in 
any court. 

When a teacher dies before the pensionable 
age, the total amount at his credit in the 
Pension Fund is paid to his widow or repre- 
sentative and this amount is not subject to 
the control of the creditors, not forming part 
of the estate of the deceased. A refund of 
the amount of credit in the fund is also made 
to a teacher who retires voluntarily from the 
teaching service, on his signing of a dis- 
claimer of any further right to pension. 

The Teachers’ Pension Board consists of the 
Superintendent of Education (as chairman), a 
member of the Civil Service Commission, and 
a representative of the teachers named by the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. This 
Board serves without remuneration. 

The board has power to judge the standing 
of each teacher in regard to the Pension Fund. 
Its orders are binding on the contributors, in- 
cluding orders for permanent retirement from 
the teaching service. 

No pension is paid unless a teacher has made 
contributions to the fund, by deductions from 
his salary, in addition to the amount to his 
credit on the Reserve Account. 

If a pensioner is judged incapable of man- 
aging his own affairs the pension may be paid 
by the Commission for the benefit of his de- 
pendants as they think fit. Pensions may be 
suspended in the event of a pensioner re- 
suming work as a teacher. 


EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 


sia Figs pension practice of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company” is the title of a pam- 
phlet written by P. W. Wharton, assistant 
general auditor of the firm, and recently pub- 
lished as General Managemenit Series, No. 90, 
by the American Management Association. 
As early as January 1, 1903, the board of di- 
rectors of this company (which has Canadian 
branches at Montreal and Saint John, em- 
ploying about 800 workers) adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for the payment of annuities 
to superannuated employees. In August, 1918, 
existing plans were superseded by the action 
of the board of directors in adopting an an- 
nuity plan. In March, 1919, the directors sup- 


plemented the annuity plan of 1918 with a 
death benefit plan for employees and pen- 
sioners. All the above schemes were non- 


contributory on the part of the employees, 


discretionary, and on a cash disbursement 
basis. The increasing costs of these plans re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee to 
study the existing pension and death benefit 
plans and to submit recommendations. The 
committee in 1926 engaged a consulting actu- 
ary, and on the basis of his report, the dis- 
continuance (effective July 1, 1927) of both 
the 1918 annuity plan and the 1919 death 
benefit plan was announced. It was also an- 
nounced that a committee was preparing a 
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new plan, to be effective July 1, 1927, and 
that under this plan special consideration 
would be given to past history with the com- 
pany, and that a special benefit would provide 
for the accrued liability to July 1, under the 
death benefit plan and for all pensions already 
granted. The chief features of the new 
scheme, known as the “ Employees’ Retire- 
ment System” are outlined in the following 
paragraphs from the bulletin:— 

All employees in the service of the Com- 
pany on July 1, 1927, were eligible to join 
the system as charter members. Marine De- 
partment employees were not admitted, due 
to need for a closer study of the records; and 
employees of those subsidiary companies that 
did not accept the plan were not admissible. 
After July 1, 1927, the completion of six 
months’ service is required. Membership in 
the system terminates.on resignation or dis- 
missal from the service of the Company; also 
(if temporarily out of employment on account 
of layoff or a similar cause) contributions are 
withdrawn. Absence from service for a period 
of one year, except on account of personal ill- 
ness, terminates membership, whether contri- 
butions are withdrawn or not. When absent 
on account of illness without pay, the loss of 
service for the absent period occurs; but there 
is no effect on the employee’s membership. 


Each member is required to contribute, un- 
til age 65 and may contribute thereafter, a 
certain percentage of his wages or salary, fixed 
according to his age at the time of Joiming 
the system. This rate does not change so 
long as the employee is a member of the sys- 
tem. It has been so planned that this rate 
will provide the average employee at the age 
of 65 an annuity of 4 of his own average 
earnings for the 10 years preceding retirement, 
provided he has had 35 years of service. The 
employees’ contributions are credited to his 
account, and the procedure, in effect, is a sav- 
ing fund account with 4 per cent compound 
interest added annually. The balance on de- 
posit for an employee’s account may be as- 
certained upon his own inquiry to the sec- 
retary. 

The following benefits are provided under 
the system :— 

1, Old age or service retirement; 2, Ordin- 
ary disability retirement; 3, Accidental 
disability retirement; 4, Ordinary death; 
5, Accidental death; 6, Termination of 
employment. 

At the age of 65, a member may apply to 
the Board of Trustees for a service retire- 
ment. Retirement at the age of 70 is com- 
pulsory, unless the Board of Directors shall 
approve a request to the contrary. The al- 
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lowance paid to the member consists of an 
annuity resulting from his own contributions, 
plus a pension provided from the Company’s 
contributions. For the average employee with 
a service credit of 35 years the two equal an 
allowance of approximately one-half of the 
average compensation for the last 10 years. 
A proportionate retirement allowance is paid 
for service less than 35 years. 

For service that may be creditable prior 
to July 1, 1927, the company assumes the en- 
tire cost; whereas for service after July 1, 
1927, the member contributes about one-half 
of the final retirement allowance. A credit 
allowed for such prior service, plus service 
subsequent to July 1, 1927, must mot be in 
excess of 35 years. 

The company at present contributes the 
cost of a Special Benefit, which provides a 
graduated scale of adjustment between the 
old and new plan for those employees who 
are entitled to a service retirement by July 
1, 1932. Subject to approval by the Board 
of Directors, individuals with 20 or more 
years of service to July 1, 1927, and who were 
65 years of age on that date, receive, in place 
of the Retirement System Pension, a pension 
equal to 2 per cent of the average annual 
compensation for their services previous to 
July 1, 1927, to a maximum of 35 years, and 
1:9 per cent if becoming age 65 before July 
1, 1928. There is a decrease of -1 per cent for 
each year thereafter to July 1, 1932, when 
the calculations of the new plan apply. To 
such special pension benefit is added the an- 
nuity arising from the members’ own contri- 
butions and the regular pension on account 
of service after July 1, 1927. 

In addition to the foregoing special pension 
benefit, the company has also assumed the cost 
of allowing employee’s service credit for all 
years of employment up to July 1, 1927, if they 
were 65 years of age before July 1, 1927, and 
had 10 years of service as of that date, in- 
stead of stopping service credit at the age of 
65 as provided under the system. 

If a member becoming totally and per- 
manently disabled from any cause, other than 
from accident while employed, has had 10 
years of oreditable service and is recommended 
by the Medical Board of the Trustees, there 
is paid an allowance of approximately 9/10 
of the amount payable under a service re- 
tirement. A minimum of 20 per cent of the 
average final pay applies, if the member was | 
employed before 50 years of age. 

Accidental disability, while in active ser- 
vice of the company, on the recommendation 
of the Medical Board, results upon approval 
of the Board of Trustees in an allowance 
made up of a pension equalling 2/3 of the 
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average final annual earnings plus the an- 
nuity equivalent of the member’s contribu- 
tions. The pension is offset by any benefit re- 
quired under any law, including the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, in such a manner 
as to pay the member the larger benefit. 

The ordinary death benefit provides for the 
member’s beneficiary to receive all his con- 
tributions plus interest, together with a lump 
sum payment equal to 25 per cent of his an- 
nual average salary for the last 10 years or 
of the whole term of service when less than 
10 years. : 

The credit as of July 1, 1927, existing under 
the 1919 Death Benefit plan is paid if same 
exceeds the 25 per cent result. No benefit 
shall exceed $3,000 excluding the employee’s 
contribution with interest. 

Accidental death while in service results in 
a payment to the member’s beneficiary of an 
amount equal to twice the member’s average 
final compensation in such installments as the 
Trustees shall decide. No benefit shall ex- 
ceed $5,000, excluding the member’s total con- 
tributions with interest. The benefit is offset 
by any benefit required by law, the larger 
amount being paid. 

On termination of employment the mem- 
ber’s contributions are returned to him with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually. 

A member at the time of retirement has 
several optional benefits that he may select. 
Unless provision is made by the selection of 
one of certain options, there is no death bene- 
fit paid to an individual on the retirement 
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roll. ~The member may elect to receive all the 
benefit for himself during his life, or he may 
elect to take a reduced benefit to provide for 
payments to a beneficiary at his death. 
Thirty days must elapse, after signing the 
application for optional selection, before the 
arrangement becomes effective. 

Pensioners paid on the roll as of July 1, 
1927, together with their death benefits under 
the old plan, were taken over without change 
by the System. . 

The administration of the plan is vested in 
the Board of Trustees consisting of seven per- 
sons, as follows: The Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, ex-officio, three members appointed by 
the Chairman of the Board at his discretion, 
and three members appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Board to represent the members 
of the system, one representing the manufac- 
turing employees, one the sales employees, 
and one the office employees. All costs of 
administration are borne by the Company, 
except as interest earnings in excess of the 4 
per cent required to maintain reserves are 
available to meet expenses 

General provisions cover the forbidding of 
assignments by members, the right of disecon- 
tinuance by the Company of its contributions, 
the adjustment of the Company’s contribu- 
tion based on actuarial findings, the manner 
of liquidating the fund in case of discontinu- 
ance and amendments. 

The plan provides for the termination of 
benefits for engaging in any business in com- 
petition to the Company and its subsidiaries. 


PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS OF CADBURY BROTHERS, 
LIMITED (ENGLAND) 


<i bpp pension, provident and benevolent 

fund schemes in operation at Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, Bourneville, England, are 
detailed in a pamphlet prepared by tthe firm’s 
publication department. It is pointed out 
that “it is almost impossible for any business 
concern, however prosperous it may be, to 
deal with all aspects of this problem at one 
time, and it was only gradually, as the busi- 
ness grew and the firm’s resources allowed, 
that they were able to develop successively 
the pension, unemployment, welfare, and 
schemes, which are the constituents of a 
broadly co-ordinated plan.” In 1928 the firm 
employed 9,039 workers (4,574 men and 4,465 
women). T'wo general facts relating to the 
business are emphasized: (1) That a number 
of trades, apart from cocoa and chocolate 
making, are carried on at Bourneville and its 


subsidiary factories, e.g., tin-box making, 
card-box making, saw milling, and case and 
wood-box making, printing, engineering, 
building, etc. (2) That although to some ex- 
tent the main trade is a seasonal one it is 
possible by careful organization to ensure 
fairly steady employment throughout the 
year. 

A summary of all the schemes is given as 
follows :— 

1. Those which protect the employee against 
loss of earning capaicity in old age. 

(a) Men’s Pension Fund—A joint (Em- 
ployee and Company) contributory fund from 
which a pension, based on aggregate wages, 
is payable at the age of 60. 

(b) Women’s Pension Fund—From which 
a pension is payable at the age of 55 (joint, 
contributory). 
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2. Those which protect the employee’s 
family against the loss of the breadwinner :— 

(c) Pensioners’ Widows’ Fund—F¥rom which 
@ pension (normally about half the em- 
ployee’s pension) is payable to the widow of 
a deceased pensioner (joint contributory). 

{d) Dependants’ Provident Fund—From 
which a lump sum is payable to the widow or 
other dependants of a male employee de- 
ceased before attaining pension age (joint 
contributory). 

3. Those which protect the employee against 
loss of earning capacity through (e) sickness 
(f) accident (g) unemployment, (1 whole— 
or li partial) :— 

(e) Sick benefit, Auxiliary Sick Benefit, and 
Junior Sick Benefit Funds, the first being con- 
tributory, and the other two provided by the 
Company. 

(f) Supplementary Accident Benefit, pay- 
able in certain cases in addition to legal com- 
pensation. 

(g) (i) Unemployment Scheme, 
mentary to State Funds, and 

(ii) Short Time Scheme, payments 
made from the Welfare Fund. 


4. That which make provision against dis- 
tress through long continued illness, etc.:— 


supple- 


being 
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(h) Benevolent Fund—Provided by Com- 
pany and Works Councils, making gifts in 
kind, or in money according to a definite 
scale of family income. 

5. Those which provide, wholly or in part, 
for (j) hospital treatment, (k) funeral ex- 
penses, (1) benevolent payments in cases of 
distress or illness, supplementary to (h):— 

(j) Company and Employees subscribe to 
the Birmingham Hospital Contributory Fund. 

(k) Grants made by the Company in ac- 
cordance with fixed scales. 

(1) Funds started and maintained by the 
workers as a body (Workers’ Fund), or by 
members of certain departments (Shop Bene- 
volent Funds). 

Also included among the Schemes de- 
scribed. are the Prosperity Sharing Scheme, 
through which a sum, based on the dividends 
paid on the Company’s Ordinary Shares, is 
payable annually to employees of a certain 
length of service, and the measures adopted 
for the encouragement of Thrift. Incident- 
ally, it has been found possible to offer en- 
couragement to House Purchase by means of 
advances at low rates of interest by the Pen- 
sion Funds and Bourneville Finance, Ltd. 
Facilities for effecting Life Insurance are also 
afforded. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1928 


HE administrative activities of the De- 

partment of Labour of British Columbia 
are described in the annual report for the 
calendar year 1928. Established under the 
Department of Labour Act of 1917, the De- 
partment has authority to require the trade 
unions, industrial societies and other or- 
ganizations to supply information as to their 
rules and practices; to require employers to 
furnish reports as to their employees with 
respect to wages, hours of work, etc.; and to 
obtain from any available source inform- 
ation as to the cost of living, the relations of 
prices to labour and industrial conditions in 
the province. Under departmental ad- 
ministration are the employment. offices and 
the Factories Act. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ex officio chairman of the Board of 
Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act, 
1923, which provides for an eight hour work- 
ing day in the industries of the province with 
the exception of those expressly exempted by 
the Board. 


Industrial Sitwation—Dealing with trade 
and industry, the report indicates that during 
the year the province made a new record in 
its industrial payroll, which reached a total 
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for the year 1928 of $183,097,781.72 as compared 
with $177,522,758.14 for the year 1927, or an 
increase of $5,5'75,023.58. The questionnaire 
which is sent to industrial employers at the 
beginning of each year, was replied to in 1928 
by 4,846 firms, this being a record number. 
These firms reported a combined payroll of 
$136,784,484.18, as compared with a total of 
$180,074,921.91 reported by 4,597 firms in 1927. 
The total payroll of $183,097,781.72 for all 
industries includes, in addition to the figures 
returned by employers, the calculated totals 
of employers who failed to report, the totals 
in delayed returns, and a number of supple- 
mentary items such as the payrolls in British 
Columbia of the transcontinental railway 
systems, wholesale and retail firms, and the 
salaries of employees of Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments. Of the total payroll, 
payments to wage earners amounted to 81.40 
per cent, the balance being salaries paid to 
superintendents, managers, salesmen, clerks 
and stenographers. 

The total estimated payroll of the province 
in 1928 is divided by districts as follows: 
Greater Vancouver, $65,585,625.41; rest of 
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Mainland, $80,746,121.74; Vancouver Island, 
$36,766 084.57. 

Indicating in what groups payrolls have in- 
creased or decreased, the report states that, 
comparing the wage payments of 1928 with 
1927, there are a few striking increases, the 
largest being that of the lumbering industries, 
where the pay-roll increased $1,750,000 fol- 
lowed by metal-mining with an advance of 
$1,000,000. This fulfilled general expectations 
of both these groups. Food products con- 
tinued its rise, increasing by $500,000, as did 
also the utility group and the manufacture of 
wood. Coast shipping made an advance 
of $880,000, due doubtless to the greatly in- 
creased tourist travel sponsored by the larger 
shipping companies. Miscellaneous metal 
trades again increased this year by $600,000. 
The contracting and builders’ materials group 
had advances of $250,000 and $340,000 re- 
spectively. The oil-refining group, which in- 
cludes crude oil and fish-oil, showed an in- 
crease of $370,000; miscellaneous trades and 
industries, $200,000; laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing, again advanced $110,000; garment- 


making, house-furnishing, leather and fur 
goods by $100,000 in each group. Gains were 
also recorded in cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing, explosives and chemicals, jewellery- 
manufacturing, printing and publishing, and 
smelting. The five groups suffering a re- 
duction of the annual pay-roll are headed by 
pulp and paper manufacturing with a loss of 
$420,000. This is the second year with a 
heavy reduction in the pay-rell of this in- 
dustry, although reports would seem to in- 
dicate a probable bottom having been reached. 
Ship-building and repairing again showed a 
loss .of $190,000. The pay-roli of breweries 
decreased $119,000 for the year 1928. Coal- 
mining suffered drop of $70,000, due to one 
of the mines in the island area having closed 
down for part of the year. The drop of 
$9,000 in paint-manufacturing is reported as 
being difficult to account for considering the 
increase in several groups which should benefit 
the paint-manufacturing industry. 

A comparison of the pay-roll in the various 
industries for the past three years is given in 
the accompanying table:— 


CoMPaRISON OF Payrotts IN BritisH CoLuMBIA INDUSTRIES IN 1926, 1927, 1928 

















1926 1927 1928 
No. of No. of No. of 
industry Firms Total Firms Total Firms Total 
re- Pay-roll re- Pay-roll re- .Pay-10ll 
porting porting porting 

FBTEWELIES .. ssceceTEe tae RAL Os cow OUR Piste ws 33 $ 777,755 68 39 $ 819,522 25 37 $ 700,668 58 
BEIT Gers Materiales, aegestine + cae cats cuenta cscs ie 1,652,946 45 83 1,657,658 31 106 1,994,931 53 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing............... 7 5b 2202 7 62,217 20 Q 63,055 18 
Coal mining 72). omar ter eal caer see 20 6,847,756 57 27 7,502,946 98 26 7,438,948 90 
Coast shipping) PM cnc eee he eee ee 146 8,515,239 41 142 8,076,044 56 133 8,956,120 75 
Contracting oss | deeekncs cer -cke: cemame. 1,191 15,046,488 07 1,185 14,761,434 63 1,169 15,033,366 78 
Explosives and chemiucals)............s0-eseacs- 9 468,600 30 9 358,474 19 14 374,367 71 
Rood Productsseeat Se. LHe. Hoes ae . 441 10,294,610 51 461 10,448,996 93 516 10,940,322 99 
Garren tuna keine: rst i es See eo 82 883, 661 63 81 905,418 57 88 1,005,057 07 
PLOUSE-TUTNISMA INO 8 ae ee Pere ee oc tA, Melee on 42 646,404 44 47 712,870 28 45 813,312 66 
Manutacturing jewellery... . Jsqcserceed . 26k 9 236,981 78 10 242,016 65 11 263,720 14 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing................-- 77 1,408,574 44 82 1,508,709 88 82 1,611,381 33 
Manufacturing leather and fur goods............ 58 458,889 00 61 459,456 24 61 557,195 11 
Iummiber industries. y. dots Sc week dtan be 974 34,826,351 73 960} 34,514,982 16 1,062} 36,244,200 08 
Weta leLEACCs cc th ics mnt share cassie ae chi cosutestaniia's ie cite 579 7,386,692 84 619 7,603,910 98 678 8,275,917 84 
Mietalenrining 434%). Viebbytabe. « sass sepia ss 260 8,600,887 09 235 8,818,385 82 276 9,821,102 89 
Miscellaneous: batt. ccte bens Ghia s Cistoh teeta ace 117 2,205,618 67 163 2,703,694 92 148 2,915,442 87 
DATS NINE. WH, PPA Ae ate Tes 21 1,178,387 30 26 1,133,817 99 29 1,503,668 72 
Paint imanutactune sae wep etoaune oe pe teens = ee g 223,448 47 13 294,890 27 12 285,748 77 
Pringinsvandspu bls tine asec ee. lek ahem ees 126 3,279,828 06 131 3,523,068 69 AIPA 3,592,000 61 
Palys Papel Wail She. ee. seeks. elemae sees = 13 6,289,325 87 14 5,364,085 27 14 4,943,729 59 
Ship-bullding), Bae ete eee coh oer aoc ae 40 1,835,435 17 43 1,667,187 32 44 1,473,820 99 
DINGO \ ere ee arcane ace tiers eran Mie: 3 5,275,709 00 3 5, 644,425 60 3 5,694,432 49 
Streetirailways}etes gas. dai. . ae. faba Was Sates 85 8,887,913 34 78 9,509,310 15 82 10,055,226 73 
Manufacturing wood (N.E.S.)........-...-e0000: 82 2,137,361 41 78 1,753,495 08 86 2,226,743 37 

ST OESIS. We atau’ Be, Meek tit see tem eLaris 4,521) 129,420,599 55] 4,597] $130,047,021 92] 4,846] $136,784,484 18 





Weekly Wage Rates—The average indus- 
trial wage for all adult male employees during 
the year 1928 was $28.96 per week—the highest 
since the peak year of 1920, when it stood at 
$31.51 per week. This average is arrived at 
from the figures supplied by each employer 
covering the week of the employment of the 
greatest number. 


The tabular summaries indicate that there 
has been a steady increase in the number 
earning $25 a week and upwards since 1925. 
In that year the percentage of employees paid 
a weekly wage of $25 and more was 54:07; 
in 1926 it was 54°46; in 1927, 56-41; in 1928, 
58:96. A comparison of the tables also shows 
that there has been a further reduction in low- 
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paid workers (those receiving less than $19 
per week), though not to the same extent as 
during the two previous years. In 1926, the 
number of such workers was 9,498; in 1927 this 
number was reduced to 4,409, while in 1928 
there was another reduction so that at the 
time of the publication of the report the num- 
ber stood at 4,891. The difference between 
the figures for 1927 and 1928 is regarded as 
a fair gauge of the movement in this class 
of workers because the pronounced decrease 
in the figures of 1927 from 1926 was explained 
as being possible partly through the enforce- 
ment of the Male Minimum Wage Act. The 
report adds, however, that the general ten- 
dency has been to increase rather than de- 
crease the wages of, those receiving less than 
$19 per week. 

Changes in wage rates during the year were 
not very pronounced although in some groups 
there was a good advance. In sixteen of the 
groups there was an average increase in the 
weekly rates, and in nine groups an average 
decrease. Those showing the greatest advances 
were: Printing and publishing, $4.22; coast 
shipping, $2.10; smelting, $1.39; metal trades, 
$1.28; breweries, $1.23. The largest decreases 
were in the following groups: Manufacturing, 
leather and fur goods, $1.54; paint manufac- 
ture, $1.33; builders’ materials, 68 cents; manu- 
facturing wood, 58 cents. 

The report details, in tabular form, the num- 


ber of wage earners in each industry, grouped : 


CiassirigD Wrekiy Wace Rares (WAGE EARNERS ONLY) IN 
British CoLUMBIA DURING 1928 


For Week of 
Employment of |---| ——___—_ 
greatest number.| 21 years| Under |18 years| Under 

andover|21 years|andover|18 years 


MaALes FEMALES 
Appren- 


tices 























Under $6. 00M 2k soca, 4] 18 35 25 
$6.00 to $6.99... 1 106 16 26 113 
COURTO I £99 isn. 3 82 100 58 83 
8.00 to 8.99... 10 178 252 74 155 
9.00 to 9.99... 26 204 72 78 111 
10.00 to 10.99... 70 238 268 90 150 
11.00 to 11.99... 44 149 175 94 87 
12.00 to 12.99... 214 495 687 153 335 
13.00 to 13.99... 143 171 759 114 106 
14.00 to 14.99... 283 250 123 si 58 
15.00stor 15.99). -& 679 415 1,242 de 80 
16.00 to 16.99... 574 2a2 685 22 Sy 
17.00 to 17.99...) 1,092 157 282 15 32 
18.00 to 18.99...) 1,252 239 737 19 45 
19.00 to 19.99...} 9,381 251 365 4 19 
20.00 to 20.99...| 3,471 173 511 23 
21.00 to 21.99...) 5,188 161 274 9 24 
22-00) to 22.99" or cou 97 Pa 1 55 
23.00 to 23.99...} 3,429 87 100 it 8 
24.00 to 24.99...] 9,948 103 122 1 26 
25700 to" 25-09 2. 6144 65 134 1 5 
26.00 to 26.99...] 3,320 2 55 1 11 
27.00 to 27.99...) 5,622 94 Gaigl are ances 5 
28.00 to 28.99...) 4,352 35 ye | ere 4 ae 12 
29.00 to 29.99...| 2,730 11 Ou ligtleele ds cnewene 2 
30.00 to 34.99...] 13,837 15 CASTE age Sree 24 
35.00 to 39.99...] 10,884 13 28h). eae ee 2 
40 00st0144) 99s0 16,8085). oe. OTe. tdetiact 
45200 tO,49 9098... como Uaeiens ey 1 We acid PANN] HON eke 
50M0tand overs." S0122e|-eree Le VE Whee ca eee g eal eee Pari 

Motaiseesc.o- 100,108| 4,014 8,423 929 1, 628 
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according to the weekly wages received. The 
accompanying table is a summary of all such 
tables, and shows the number of employees 
by weekly wage groups in 1928. 


Increase of Apprentices——Another increase in 
the number of apprentices was registered 
during the year, there being a total of 1,62% 
apprentices in industry during 1928. This is: 
almost double the number for 1924, which was 
898, advancing to 1,115 in 1925; 1,281 in 1926 
and 1,554 in 1927. These figures would seem 
to indicate, the report observes, that “the youth 
of the province is determined to learn, in all 
its phases, the industry he has selected as his 
life’s work, and suggests that in the near 
future the apprentices of the last few years may 
be expected to assume greater responsibilities 
in their native province.” 


Employment Service—The report of the 
British Columbia Branch of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicates that although there 
was a surplus of labour in every part of the 
Province throughout the year, employment was 
available in larger volume than during any 
part of the last decade. Newcomers, however, 
continued to arrive in the province faster than 
opportunities for their employment developed, 
with the result that 10,812 workers were sent 
to employment in the Prairie Provinces, these 
consisting, in the main, of harvest-labourers 
and experienced farm-labourers for spring work, 
with a sprinkling of building-trade mechanics. 

The work of the Employment Service, meas- 
ured by placements, showed an improvement 
of 23 per cent, reflected in part by the larger 
number placed in other Provinces and the 
steady growth of business within the Province. 
It is also pointed out that by close co-opera- 
tion with the Immigration Department many 
positions were retained for citizens of Canada 
which would otherwise have gone to imported 
aliens. 

It is stated that the Handicap Sections in 
Vancouver and Victoria carried on the work of 
securing employment for handicapped workers 
under difficulties due to the fact that when 
employment is most plentiful, the men who 
are least handicapped are not available, and 
during the winter months when work is scarce 
and the competition of physically fit unem- 
ployed workers is keen, the “handicaps” then 
register in large numbers. 


Detailing the work accomplished on be- 
half of handicapped men, both ex-service and 
‘Industrial handicaps,” it is shown that situa- 
tions were found for 1,715 such men, 535 going 
to regular employment the duration of which 
was known to be in excess of one week and 
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in many cases permanent, and 1,180 to casual 
work lasting less than one week. Of the total 
number, 233 were “industrial handicaps,” 
77 being placed in regular positions, and the 
balance, 156, in casual employment. 

The total business transacted by the British 
Columbia offices in 1928 is summarized as 
follows: Applications, 109,474; employers’ 
orders, 45,859; placements, 43,155; transfers in 
British Columbia, 2.272; ‘transfers out of 
British Columbia, 10,812. 


Inspection of Factories—The report of the 
chief inspector of factories (who is charged 
with the inspection of all factories under the 
Factories Atct, industrial plants designated 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
passenger and freight elevators and all laun- 
dries) covers the work of this branch. Deal- 
ing with the progress of accident prevention, 
the chief inspector comments on the non- 
occurrence of any fatal or serious accidents 
on passenger elevators during 1928. 

During the past year, 229 permanent and 
71 temporary elevator operators’ licenses were 
issued to female operators, and 603 permanent 
and 106 temporary licenses to male operators. 
Seventeen requests for permission to employ 
children under the age of 15 years in canneries 
were granted, subject to the conditions of the 
Factories Act, and permission given to twelve 
firms to work their employees overtime. Many 
complaints were received alleging unhealthy 
working conditions and excessive hours. All 
such were promptly investigated, and when 
found to be substantiated, were ordered to be 
remedied. Many of these complaints were 
lodged against employers who are not British 
subjects. 

Nationality of Workers—The report pre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the nationality of 
the workers in the various industries. Native 
born Canadians and Newfoundlanders show a 
decided increase with 38:07 per cent of the 
total as compared with 36-01 per cent in 1927. 
Natives of Great Britain show a slight 
decrease, the percentage being 30°85 as com- 
pared with 31:87 in 1927. 
employees who claim the English language as 
their mother-tongue is 72:65 per cent as 
against 72-51 per cent in 1927. The natives 
of Continental Europe retrieved the percent- 
age loss of 1927, when their proportion of the 
total employed was 15:05, with an increase to 
17-02 per cent. 

The percentage of Asiatics showed a forthe 
reduction in 1928, the percentage being 9-33, 
as compared with 10-20 per cent in 1927, 11-56 
in 1926, 11-30 in 1925, and 11-97 in 1924. 

The actual number of Chinese employed 
during 1928 was 5,918, a reduction of 467 over 


The total of all 


the previous year. The number of Hindus 
employed was 779, a reduction of 60 from the 
number shown in 1927. The number of 
Japanese, however, increased by 194, from 
3,859 in 1927 to 4,053 in 1928. 

The number of Asiatics employed during 
1928 was 10,750, a reduction of 333 from the 
figures of 1927. The groups which show an 
increase in the number of Asiatics employed 
are: Coal-mining, laundries, cleaning and dye- 
ing, metal-mining, miscellaneous trades and 
industries, the utility group, and the manu- 
facture of wood (miscellaneous). The groups 
showing a decrease in the number of Asiatics 
engaged are headed by the lumber industries 
with a reduction of 316 from 1927, followed by 
the food products group, printing and publish- 
ing, garment-making, pulp and paper, and 
shipbuilding. 

The groups in which native Canadians show 
a majority of employees are: Creameries, 
builders’ materials, cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing, contracting, manufacture of food 
products, house-furnishing, manufacture of 
jewellery, leather and fur goods, lumber in- 
dustries, metal trades, metal-mining, miscel- 
laneous trades and _ industries, oil-refining, 
paint-manufacturing, printing and publishing, 
and the manufacture of wood. The groups 
having a preponderance of those born in Great 
Britain and Ireland are: Coal-mining, Coast 
shipping, explosives and chemicals, garment- 
making, laundries, cleaning and dyeing, pulp 
and paper mills, ship-building, smelting, and 
the public utility group. Comparing these 
groups with the corresponding statement for 
1927, it is found that garment-making, 
builders’ materials, miscellaneous trades and 
industries, and oil-refining have swung from 
the Canadian to the British group, and the 
manufacture of jewellery from the British to 
the Canadian group. 


Labour Disputes—The disturbance caused 
by labour disputes in the industrial life of 
the Province was again comparatively slight. 
During 1928 there were nine disputes entailing 
a stoppage of work, affecting 2,644 employees 
and resulting in a loss of 20,791 working days. 
In 1927, there were 1,668 workers involved in 
the disputes of that year, and the working 
time lost was 17,006 working days. In no case 
during 1928 was there a dispute resulting from 
any attempt by employers to reduce wages, 
though in one instance the strikers, who were 
engaged in the shingle industry, contended 
that new conditions had been introduced 
which made it difficult for them to earn as 
much as formerly. Most of the disputes were 
caused by demands for higher pay or a shorter 
working week, and in one or two cases the 
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observance or non-observance of closed shop 
conditions. 


Male Minimum Wage Act—A chapter of 
the report is devoted to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada which declared this 
Act invalid (Lasour Gazerte, November, 1928, 
page 1310) and also to the new Male Minimum 
Wage Act adopted at the last session of the 
Legislature (LaBour Gazerre, June 1929, page 
607). Owing to the introduction of the new 
measure resulting from the Supreme Court’s 


judgment on the original legislation, the Act 
was inoperative for the greater part of the 
year. 

The report gives a review of the labour 
legislation enacted during the last session of 
the Legislature. These new measures have 
already been published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for June, 1929, pages 607-6110. 

The report includes also a useful directory 
of associations of employers and also of trade 
unions in British Columbia. 


Hours of Work Act in 1928 


The operations under the Hours of Work 
Act, 1923, during 1928, are outlined in the 
report of the provincial Department of 
Labour. That the Act has now become a 
part of the industrial life of the Province; 
that it is being observed by both employers 
and employees; and that the smooth-working 
of this legislation is proof that the majority 
of those affected are in sympathy with its 
provisions, are the chief features emphasized 
in the report. 


Among the amendments to the Act ad- 
opted at the last.session of the Legislature 
(Lasour GAzeTTEe, June, 1929, page 608) was 
one providing that the prescribed limit of 
hours may be exceeded “in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work 
to be done to machinery or plant, or in case 
of force majeure, but only so far as may be 
necessary to avoid serious interference with 
the ordinary working of the undertaking.” 
Accordingly, exemptions of a temporary 
nature in urgent cases are granted by the 
Board of Adjustment which administers the 
Act. During 1928 there were 161 temporary 
permits issued. The overtime covered by 
these permits varied from a total of one 
hour to one hour per day for a week or 
longer. Lumbering accounted for 105 of 
these permits. The report states that the 
chief reason for the granting of exemptions 
to this industry is that overtime is required 
because of the arrival of steamships from 
one to three days earlier than expected, and 
that in such cases the granting of overtime 
becomes a necessity, otherwise shipping would 
become disrupted and other industries suffer 
as a result. Other branches of industry re- 


quiring temporary permits at certain seasons 
of the year are the printing firms to take 
care of rush orders for Christmas cards and 
other special work; general contractors, 
especially when pouring concrete; and gar- 
ment-manufacturing during the rush season. 

In 1928, the average working hours for all 
industrial occupations was further reduced 
to 48.43 hours weekly, from 48.55 in 1927, 
and an average of 48.84 in 1926. 

The accompanying table shows the trend 
of average weekly hours in all industries cov- 


ered by the report for the past three years. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Hours oF WorK, BY INDUSTRIES 











Industry 1926 1927 1928 
IBTewenlesessmenierrses ce oe dcrayire.tc- 47-91 | 45-60 48-22 
Builders’ materials, etc........... 47-10 | 46-94 47-55 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 44-46 | 44-48 46-58 
Coal-nninings fests. gdon <A ete sane 48-00 | 48-02 48-02 
Coast Shipping 2c /33. asics aes 53-29 | 52-48 53-05 
Contracting geek eect nate x se U's 4 45-57 | 44-97 44-83 
Explosives, chemicals, etc........ 51-49 | 45-85 45-32 
Food products, manufacture of..... 51-82 | 50-65 51-75 
Garment-making.................. 44-81 | 46-38 44.54 
House-fumisbino tase... saaeaniece: 45-14 | 45-52 45-30 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 43-96 | 44-25 44-75 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 46-54 | 46-28 46-42 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture 

Ole ee eis tie 47-26 | 46-77 46-62 
LUMBER INDUSTRIES— 

Logging aa. saith. Wes leaae ts, “38 48-71 | 48-63 48-40 

Logging-railways.............-+- 48-06 | 49-08 49-16 

Mixediplantsiecccs cave. haces 49-03 | 44-00 47-21 

Lumber-dealJers.......:....000+- 46-78 | 45-88 46-70 

Planing-moilles ws acuap eon ke asa 50-48 | 49-81 49-29 

Sawanillsie des chee toes. Pe ests 49-23 49-63 49-03 

Shingle-mills,. « wecsrerire erected stabs 48 -32 48-84 47-97 
Met aistragosinccc soactioe es xiao 45-81 | 45-51 45-42 
Metalsminingiais sa itiemrce aes 55-43 | 52-26 53-93 
Miscellaneous trades and industries] 47-67 | 47-20 47-64 
Oil-refinines 2s... . tone eet 51-46 | 54-35 54-16 
Paint-manufacturing............... 44-25 | 44-51 44-44 
Printing and publishing............ 45-58 | 45-51 45-42 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 48-23 | 48-46 48-24 
Ship-building: 262%. Sass0rt.. 44-14 | 45-13 44-45 
Selene coca haces alee Bien oan 53-21 | 52-94 53-07 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

OtGs 15: SES See: . PERRIS 45-83 | 45-90 45-69 
Wood-manufacture (not elsewhere 

specified 2 Seages. Pen srescee sah" 46-28 | 46-42 46-77 
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Minimum Wages for Women in British Columbia in 1923 


The eleventh annual report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board of British Columbia for 
the year 1928 is incorporated in the annual 
report of the Department of Labour, the 
Minimum Wage Act being administered by a 
Board of three members, the chairman of 
which is the Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Under the British Columbia Act nine Orders 
respecting minimum wages have been put into 
force, and these imelude practically all women 
and girl employees coming within the scope 
of the Act. The total number during 1928 
as indicated from the returns received from 
employers was 19,377 workers. However, the 
statute does not cover domestic servants, fruit 
pickers, farm labourers or their employers. 

The report points out that considering the 
number of workers affected by the rulings of 
the Board, the percentage of employers who 
evaded the regulations is comparatively small. 
Through pay-roll inspections, personal visits 
by the officials, and complaints of employees 
some discrepancies were found during the year. 
In the majority of cases employers paid the 
girls the arrears due them without recourse 
to court proceedings. Adjustments were 
effected through friendly negotiations, con- 
ducted by correspondence or interviews be- 
tween employers, employees, and officials of 
the Board. By these methods the sum of 
$3,202.11 was paid during -1928 to employees 
throughout the Province. This amount repre- 
sents the difference between what they should 
have received under the various Orders and 
what they were paid by employers who were 
not complying with the law. 

In fairness to the employers it is stated that 
this non-compliance was not always wilful. 
In some cases a slight misunderstanding of an 
order led to an inadequate wage being paid. 
In other instances employers coming into 
British British from outside points failed to 
acquaint themselves with the regulations gov- 
erning their particular industry or occupation. 

Collections for the girls were effected from 
proprietors of laundries, hotels, cafés, com- 
mercial and professional offices, bakeries, gar- 
ment, candy, and other factories, beauty-par- 
lours, retail stores, fruit-canneries, and pack- 
ing-houses. The beneficial protection of the 
Act, therefore, was felt by women and girls of 
many and varied callings. 

During the period under review eight con- 
victions for violations of the Act were ob- 
tained, two cases were dismissed, and one case 
withdrawn owing to the serious and continued 
illness of the material witness. 

A summary of the minimum wage orders in 
force is as follows:— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%46 cents). 

Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 
$13.50 (hourly rate, 284 cents). 

Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29% 
cents). 

Office occupations, $15 (hourly rate 314 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 29114, cents). 

Fishing industry (canneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 3274 cents). ; 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 

Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
294 cents). 

The annual request for pay-roll data was 
answered by 3,425 individual employers or 
firms. Wihile this is 30 less than the number 
who responded in 1927, the employees under 
the Act in 1928 totalled 19,377 as against 
17,507 in 192/7. 

Of the total number of women and girls 
employed in the nine occupations and in- 
dustries under the Act, 3,692, or 19.05 per cent, 
were reported as receiving the actual mini- 
mum for their respective classes of work. In 
the higher scales of pay, it is noted that 11,904, 
or 61.44 per cent of all those reported, were 
listed as being in receipt of wages in excess of 
the legal minimum, leaving 3,781, or 19.51 per 


- cenit, who were paid below the minimum. This 


latter group, however, includes young girls and 
inexperienced workers for whom lower rates 
are set, and employees of experience whose 
working week was shorter than 48 hours, with 
a pro rata reduction in their remuneration. 

The average weekly wage of all occupations 
for experienced employees over 18 years of 
age during 1928 was $17.52, as compared with 
$17.06 in 1927, and $17.05 in 1926. © 

Figures compiled from the employers pay- 
rolls for 1928 indicate that increases in average 
wages of the experienced workers occurred in 
the laundry industry (which also includes dry 
cleaning and dyeing establishment), in pub- 
ne house-keeping, in office occupation, and in 
telegraph and telephone occupation. In addi- 
tion to these callings the seasonal fruit and 
vegetable industry and the fishing industry also 
recorded higher average wages than those pre- 
vailing in 1927. The outstanding increase was 
in the office occupation wages in which there 
was a marked rise of $1.05 per week, bringing 
the average weekly rate to $20.21, a peak 
figure in this occupation since records have 
been kept. 
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Of the nine groups, covered by the orders 
of the Board, there were three in which the 
average wages for experienced women and girl 
employees were lower than in the previous 
year. The mercantile and personal service 
classes registered decreases, but coupled 
with the drop in wages was a corresponding 
decrease in the length of the average working 
week. In the manufacturing industry, states 
the report, the decrease of a cent per week in 
average rate for skilled employees, was so 
slight that the figures might be deemed to 
have remained stationary. 

Table I shows the wage rates in 1918, be- 
fore any wage rates had been in effect and in 
1928, after eleven years of practical testing 
of the orders. 


TABLE I —-AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES BEFORE AND 
AFTER MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


Mercantile Industry 


Average weekly wages— 1918 1928 
Employees over 18 years... $12 71 $14 95 
Employees under 18 years.. Vara 9 60 

Percentage of employees under 

18 years.. teas arg 15°49 15-91 
Laundry Industry 

Average weekly wages— 1918 1928 
Employees over 18 years... $11 80 $14 59 
Employees under 18 years.. 9 78 9 64 

Percentage of employees under 

18 vears.. 21-80 11-74 
Manufacturing Industry 

Average weekly wages— 1918 1928 
Experienced employees.. $12 54 $16 62 
Inexperienced employees. . 98 She F105 00 

Percentage of inexperienced 

employees.. .. Bri. 28:64 18-74 
Telephone and Telegraph 

Average weekly wages— 1918 1928 
Experienced employees.. $15 55 $18 32 
Inexperienced employees. P90", Pie 91 

Percentage of inexperienced 

employees. atin N, 8:70 13:61 
Personal Service Occupation 

Average weekly wages— 1918 1928 
Employees over 18 years... $13 83 $17 02 
Employees under 18 years.. 6 D6 ci ble Bz 

Percentage of employees under 

18 years.. pthc eliza 15:38 7-45 
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Office Occupation 
Average weekly wages--- 1918 1928 
Employees over 18 years... $16 53 $20 21 
Employees under 18 years.. 10 88 12 99 
Percentage of employees under 
18 years.. Rat he SRP 7°45 ea BI 
Public Housekeeping Occupation 
Average weekly wages—- 1918 1928 
Employees over 18 years... $14 23 $16 52 
Employees under 18 years... 1177 #13 67 
Percentage of employees under 
TS syetesa neers cthh. f Geyer css. Desk 3°73 


Commenting on the figures in Table I the 
report states that “while the Minimum Wage 
Board does not take all the credit for the 
substantial increase in wages during this 
period, to the Orders is largely due this 
noticeable rise. Other economic factors have 
contributed in a lesser degree to these in- 
creases, but the wage level has been raised 
and maintained chiefly by this protective legis- 
lation.” The report observes that “as em- 
ployees are also buyers, the higher their 
wages the more they can spend, and thus 
their money goes into circulation to give 
impetus to trade.” 

The highest individual weekly wages re- 
corded for 1928 in the nine industries were 
as follows: Mercantile industry, $65; laundry 
industry, $32.25; public housekeeping occu- 
pation, $40; office occupation, $75; manu- 
facturing industry, $43; personal service 
occupation, $50; telephone and_ telegraph 
occupation, $65; fishing industry, $26.54; and 
fruit and vegetable industry, $49.30. These 
peak wages were paid by firms in Victoria, 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert and Penticton. 

Dealing with the marital state of employees 
under the various Orders, the report states 
that the relative proportion of married, 
widowed and single employees has not altered 
very materially in the past few years in the 
Province. From the returns for 1928 the 
following percentages in this regard are in- 
dicated: Married, 19.79; widowed, 3.73; 
single, 76.48. 

Tables II and III give a statistical summary 
of all occupations covered by the regulations, 
and the labour turn-over in each group ac- 
cording to years of continuous service :— 


TABLE II—SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 








INimiber Olshenis re porvinommrremrrit te tee scenic e treats e+ 
Number of employees— 

Over lS ears, or experienced nt. Brincs «oct ssausue cosets 

Under 18 years, or inexperienced..................c00+-000- 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced................... 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced................ 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced..................- 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...............- 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inexperienced..... 
Average hours worked per week................0eeeseeeeees 





1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
3,425 3,455 3,123 2,804 2,287 
17,191 15, 697 13 , 725 12,181 10,355 
2,186 1,810 2,345 1,718 1,242 

$301,223 03 |$267,787 44 |$234,001 53 |$211,713 38 ($176,517 87 

$ 23,470 00 \$ 18,82000 |$ 23 513 50 /$ 17,764 00 |$ 12,644 50 
$17 52 $17 06 $17 05 $17 38 $17 05 
$10 74 $10 40 $10 03 $10 34 $10 18 
11 28% 10 34% 14 59% 12 36% 10 71% 
44 05 43 92 43 82 43 58 43 09 
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TABLE III.—LABOUR TURNOVER IN EACH GROUP AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN CONTINUOUS 
VICE OF EMPLOYER REPORTING 





3 K : ‘ : 

oO nD n n 

Name of Industry Q — ey ae oH 

ns rego bee 

ie) a © 

An + iain PaumOdl D-pad oe 
Mercantile... uc. ssl 19| 2,075 646} 493 272 
Laundty «i: ae pee eee 33) 428) 184) 148 76 
Public house-keeping........ 15] 1,304] 438) 248 142 
cel. Act 1c ae eee oe 83] 1,211) 706) 615) 457 
Manufacturing............... 58} 989] 402} 324) 230 
Personal service............. 10) 2267 55 39 26 
Telephone and Telegraph.... 2} 521) 244) 287) 209 
BORING 2. 2 6. os oes pees elem 0} dose 5 1 3 
Fruit and vegetable......... 402} 1,246) 174) 147 81 
Lobelia. Mee one. 622] 7,950| 2,849] 2,297] 1,496 


8 2 
‘ : ‘ : n e te 
Byheet |e 1 dite BY ee ow | Soe CONES 
3 3 3 3 3 d ty So. he & 
o ® o ® ® be io) by Deg Ze 
Sle lela ls |2 | 5 | gee] ge 
Y=} oO ~ co for) bl Lal g TH g g 
i NacQitd nto leRatle Biapv8 who Bor Sais ees 
oa 19 ee) ~ co fo oe Zee} Ze 
199 154 88 88 55 4] 107 4,237 478 
68 54 20 23 21 10 25 1,090 66 
92 55 44 41 32 16 47 2,469 430 
334 PAIS 191 144 185 95 372 4,668) 1,829 
147 100 79 52 42 32 69 2,524 336 
vat 11 10 6 2 1 1 349 96 
166 102 61 57 77 34 106 is ee ~ 


pote Late el yee Ee ariere: <\)) wine ese.’ f'or 6) @ a) 6's) IBS tele mie 


19,377| 3,425 











FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1928 


HE annual report of the Chief Inspector 

of Factories and Workshops of Great 
Britain for 1928 draws attention to the con- 
tinued growth of industry in the south of Eng- 
land, particularly in the district of London. 
It notes an increase in the number of larger 
factories and a corresponding decline in the 
number of workshops. This change is stated 
to be due to the economic advantages aris- 
ing from the concentration of work in large 
establishments well equipped with machinery 
and with other aids to cheap production. For 
example, many small tailoring and dressmak- 
ing workshops have been closed owing to the 
cheapness of ready-made clothing manu- 
factured on wholesale lines; while similar 
changes are being witnessed in other trades, 
such as brewing and flour milling, which used 
to be largely carried. on in small units in the 
country districts. Changes in fashion, and in 
the habits of the people, are also constantly 
causing disturbances in industry, curtailing 
some branches and expanding others. For ex- 
ample, the increasing use of ready-made gar- 
ments has reduced the business of many small 
tailors and dressmakers; the small rooms in 
modern houses have created a demand for 
diminutive furniture, and some firms specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of such furniture have 
been busy; the disuse of metal household fit- 
tings which require polishing, in order to re- 
duce domestic work, is partly responsible for 
the “slump ” in metal plating and polishing. 


Accidents—Fatal industrial accidents num- 
bered 953 in 1928, as compared with 973 in 
1927. Fatal accidents were most numerous in 
building construction (152), docks (100), ship- 
building (85), conversion of metals (79). It js 
suggested in the report that the fatality rates 


per thousand accidents afford some indication 
of the relative severity of the accidents in the 
various industries. On this basis the highest 
fatality rates for 1928 were: buildings, 40; 
electrical generating stations, 19; docks, 14; 
vas works, 12; clay, stone, and cement works, 
12; paper making, 8; woollen and worsted, 8; 
shipbuilding, 8. 

It is pointed out that, as in previous years, 
over 70 per cent of the total number of acci- 
dents, and over 50 per cent of the fatalities, 
were due to causes unconnected with ma- 
chinery of any kind. Thus 18,411 accidents, 
including 99 fatalities, were due to persons 
being struck by falling bodies; and 18,343 ac- 
cidents, including 322 fatalities, were due to 
persons falling. The fatality rate of the lat- 
ter class of accidents—17 per 1,000—is par- 
ticularly high. The majority of the accidents 
in both these classes are not preventable by 
safeguards of any kind, but by the education 
of the workers in the exercise of care and fore- 
thought and in safe methods of working. 


Accident Prevention—The Report for 1928 
again devotes a large amount of space to this 
subject. A discussion on the subject of safety 
organization took place at the International 
Labour Conference in June, 1928, when a 
resolution was passed to the effect that “the 
time has come to attempt to reach a higher 
standard of safety, by the development of new 
methods” on the lines of the “Safety First ” 
movement. The matter has been taken up in 
this country with the various employers’ as- 
sociations, in those industries in which the 
incidence of accidents is high; and it is stated 
that, on the whole, satisfactory progress has 
been made. For example safety organizations 
have been established in about 80 per cent of 
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the ironworks which have blast furnaces in 
blast; in all the iron and steel rolling mills in 
Lincolnshire, and in 48 out of 50 of those in 
- Scotland. In the engineering industry, a con- 
siderable impetus has been given to the safety 
movement; in some districts over 90 per cent, 
and in most districts over 80 per cent of the 
larger firms have either established a safety 
organization or have the matter well in hand. 

New agreements in regard to safety pre- 
cautions have been concluded both in the 
spinning and in the weaving branches of the 
cotton trade. The new agreements amend the 
agreements previously in force in various 
points of detail, and in addition provide for 
the setting up of a joint Standing Commit- 
tee, which is to meet twice a year to review 
the agreement. 


Hours of Work.—It is observed in the Re- 
port that there is little change to record in 
the hours worked in the principal industries 
throughout the country, where in the major- 
ity of cases the week of 47 or 48 hours is 
established. Reference is made, however, to 
cases in which longer hours are worked; it is 
mentioned that, if trade is good, the cotton 
doublers in Nottinghamshire, and _ certain 
hosiery firms in Scotland and in the Midlands, 
work the full legal period of 554 hours a week, 
and that in bakehouses, especially those in 
which flour confectionery is made, the normal 
working week is often 54 hours or even more. 


Five-day Week—There has been no marked 
increase in this method of working during the 
past few years. Individual firms, in a great 
variety of industries, have adopted the 
system; and, once established, it appears to 
remain as the normal working system. In 
some areas where workers do not reside near 
the works it is arranged in order to avoid 
long journeys on Saturday mornings; in 
others to enable maintenance work to be done 
on Saturdays, or to save expense in overhead 
charges. In a few cases in which Saturday 
employment has been discontinued temporar- 
ily owing to bad trade, improved output on 
the five days has been noticed, and has re- 


sulted in adoption of the five-day week as a 


permanency. In some cases in which the five- 


day week is a settled policy employment takes 
place on Saturday morning at times of sea- 
sonal pressure. 


Two-shift System—The employment of 
women and young persons over 16 years of 
age on two-day shifts is permitted by the 
Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Act, 1920, provided an order author- 
izing such employment has been granted by 
the Home Secretary. Careful inquiries made 
by the Factory Inspectors show no very de- 
cided feeling generally among the workers 
either for or against the system; and an in- 
vestigation conducted by the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board disclosed no advant- 
age over the other in either system (two-shift 
or normal day shift) as regards sickness ex- 
perience. 

Orders have been of considerable use in en- 
abling firms to increase the total number of 
hours worked in the factory, without increas- 
ing them for the individuals concerned. In- 
teresting examples of this are found in fruit 
preserving, where at times of seasonal pres- 
sure women were formerly employed during 
about four months of the year for any length 
of time between 6 a.m. and 10 pm. It is 
stated that the advantage of the shift system, 
in avoiding the necessity for excessive over- 
time, seems obvious. 


Works Committees—In some areas works 
committees are declining in numbers; in 
others, and notably in the Midlands, there are 
a considerable number, and the number is 
steadily increasing. They vary greatly in size 
and in scope. There is a steady, if slow, in- 
crease in the number of smaller factories 
which are adopting the committee system. 
The report observes that, although the com- 
mittee movement in industry is extending, at 
any rate in some parts of the country, the ex- 
tension has taken place in isolated factories, 
and there is no evidence of a general move- 
ment towards it in any one trade. Even in 
the pottery industry, where a systematic at- 
tempt was made to set up works committees 
generally, on a uniform basis, it is believed 
that not more than six are really functioning 
at the present time. 


New Labour Legislation in the United States 


Injunctions Act in Minnesota—The Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, at its 1929 
session, adopted the following provisions re- 
lating to injunctions: 

“No restraining order or injunction shall 
be granted by any court of this State, or any 
judge or judges thereof, in any case between 


an employer and employees, or between 
employees, or between persons employed and 
persons seeking employment, involving or 
growing out of a dispute concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, except after 
notice and a hearing in court and shown to 
be necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
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property, or to a property right of the party 
making the application, for which injury there 
is no adequate remedy at law, and such prop- 
erty or property rights must be described 
with particularity in the application, which 
must be in writing and sworn to by the ap- 
plicant or by his agent or attorney, provided 
that a temporary retraining order may be 
issued without notice or hearing upon a proper 
showing that violence is actually being 
caused or is imminently probable on the part 
of the person or persons sought to be re- 
strained; and provided that in such restrain- 
ing order all parties to the action shall be 
similarly restrained.” 


Non-Union Contracts Act in Wisconsin — 
The following measure came into force in 
Wisconsin on May 24, 1929: 

“Byery undertaking or promise hereafter 
made, whether written or oral, express or 
implied, constituting or contained in either 
(1) a contract or agreement of hiring or 
employment between any employer and any 
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employee or prospective employee, whereby 
(a) either party to such contract or agree- 
ment undertakes or promises not to join, 
become or remain a member of any labour 
organization or of any organization of em- 
ployers, or (b) either party to such contract 
or agreement undertakes or promises that he 
will withdraw from the employment relation 
in the event that he joins, becomes or re- 
mains a member of any labour organization 
or of any organization of employers; or (2) 
in a contract or agreement for the sale of 
agricultural, horticultural or dairy products 
between a producer of such products and a 
distributer or purchaser thereof, whereby 
either party to such contract, or agreement 
undertakes or promises not to join, become 
or remain a member of any co-operative as- 
sociation or of any trade association of the 
producers, distributers or purchasers of such 
products, is hereby declared to be contrary 
to public policy and wholly void and shalt 
not afford any basis for the granting of legal 
or equitable relief by any court.” 





BRITISH COMMISSION’S REPORT ON ECONOMIC AND LABOUR 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


At the time of the Imperial Conference 
held at London in 1926 the suggestion 
was made by the Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia that a commission 
composed of four independent business men 
from Great Britain should confer with the 
representatives of the various Australian gov- 
ernments and business men on the develop- 
ment of Australian resources, the increase of 
settlement, and other matters of mutual 
economic interest to Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. A commission was appointed 
later, composed by Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir 
Hugo Hirst, Sir Ernest Clark and Mr. D. O. 
Malcolm. The commissioners opened their 
inquiry in September, 1928, and held numerous 
conferences with governments and _ their 
officials, with representative public bodies, 
with labour organizations and with associ- 
ations of producers and traders of every kind 
concerned both with primary and_ with 
secondary industries. 


The report of the commission, published 
early this year, states that the guiding prin- 
ciple followed in the inquiry was to ascertain 
what was best for Australia. “Given the 
maximum possible prosperity and wealth pro- 
duction in Australia, the ties between 
Australia and Great Britain are sufficiently 
close, and the sentiments of common loyalty 


which bind the one to the other are suffi- 
ciently strong to secure that the maximum 
commercial intercourse will follow.” The 
main problems dealt with are those concerning 
finance, migration, scientific and technical 
research, the protective tariff, the Arbitration 
Act or legislative enactments, both of the 
Commonwealth and of the States, for the 
fixing of wages and conditions of labour. 


Finance—-The commissioners reach con- 
clusions and make recommendations on all 
these subjects. They find that while the 
financial condition of Australia is sound, her 
national income and sources of public revenue 
being amply sufficient to pay for her govern- 
ment and to provide for the service and re- 
payment of her public debt; but on the other 
hand Australia has, in past years, spent too 
much unprofitably on development schemes 
which have been undertaken either without 
sufficient regard to their probable financial 
and economic results or without adequate 
preliminary investigation of the schemes them- 
selves. “She has been mortgaging the future 
too deeply and would do well to restrict her 
expenditure of borrowed money for develop- 
ment, notwithstanding the inconveniences that 
must follow from deflation, and to leave the 
field more widely open to private enterprise.” 
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Immigration—In regard to the problem of 
immigration the commissioners found that 
present circumstances in Australia are noi 
favourable to migration, and recent figures 
of assisted migration show a sensible decline, 
but good work is being done to promote it, 
especially in regard to the migration of 
children, young people and women for 
domestic employment. 

Criticism is made of the existing agreement 
between Great Britain and Australia known 
as the “£34,000,000 Agreement” as being too 
narrow, and because those states that are 
mainly concerned with primary production 
are likely to be embarrassed in fulfilling their 
obligation to accept a specific quota of 
migrants in respect of each scheme. “We 
consider,” they state, “that the Agreement 
might be amended and the period of its oper- 
ation extended so that the funds available 
under it might be used for work calculated 
to promote migration into Australia generally, 
without conditions as to specific numbers of 
migrants into any State, eg., for scientific 
research and for large scale experiments to 
test its results before they are adopted.” 


Scientific Research—The commissioners de- 
clare that the more intensive use of land 
already in occupation in Australia is a matter 
of the greatest importance. This should be 
promoted by scientific research and will in- 
crease the country’s wealth more surely and 
rapidly and more cheaply than further ex- 
tensive development is likely to do. 


Effect of Tariff—After dealing with the 
“vicious circle” of increased prices due to the 
tariff, and of increased costs of labour due to 
arbitration awards, the commissioners state 
that it is urgently necessary to break the 
vicious circle without lowering the standard 
of living, 1e., real wages. “Efficiency,” they 
deciare, “should be a condition of protection, 
and protected industries should be liable to 
furnish the government with the fullest in- 
formation as to their prices, costs, and con- 
ditions generally.” They recommend that a 
full inquiry and investigation should forth- 
with be instituted by the Commonwealth 
Government into the whole question of the 
economic effect of the tariff and the incidence 
of its duties. Pending this enquiry there 
should be no avoidable increase of duties. 


Industrial Relations—In regard to the ques- 
tion of industrial relations the commissioners 
find that the system of settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes by awards of the courts set 
up under the Arbitration Acts has failed, has 
involved overlapping jurisdiction and _ con- 
flicting decisions, and has tended to divide 


employer and employed into two opposing 
camps. There should, they consider, be the 
minimum of judicial and governmental in- 
terference with the relations between em- 
ployer and employed; and industrial disputes 
should be settled by way of discussion and 
frank interchange of views between the 
parties concerned. 

The report contains the following para- 
graphs dealing with this subject:— 

“In every capital city of Australia we have 
had the advantage of meeting the leaders of 
the Trade Union movement. We have been 
much struck by the strength of that move- 
ment, reinforced as it doubtless is by the 
homogeneity of the people and by the active 
and intelligent interest which they take in 
all matters affecting their welfare. We have 
had frank and interesting discussions with 
the leaders of the movement; and we have 
found that practically on every occasion the 
subject of the Arbitration Acts and of the 
courts established thereunder has come up 
during the course of these discussions. By 
workmen’s representatives, not less emphatic- 
ally than by representatives of the employers, 
it has been consistently represented to us that 
the Arbitration courts are not achieving their 
purpose and that a system designed to arrive 
by judicial decisions at fair and prompt settle- 
ment of industrial disputes such as could be 
freely accepted by both sides must be held to 
have failed. 

“The most important of the reasons 
which have been advanced for this view are 
that experience has shown that there arises 
between the two parties who appear before 
the Arbitration court judge or Arbitrator 
the spirit of antagonism separable from 
litigation, and that the object of prompt set- 
tlement is defeated by the delay occasioned 
by the necessity for the collection and pre- 
sentation of detailed evidence in a form 
acceptable to a court. It is complained that 
the procedure of the court occasions the ex- 
penditure of much time and money by the 
litigants, and involves very long absences 
from their ordinary occupations for a large 
number of persons whose time might be more 
profitably employed; that the subject matter 
of the questions which are brought before the 
courts 1s not of a nature with which judicial 
tribunals, necessarily unversed in the practical 
problems of industry or in the economic ques- 
tions to which they give rise, are best fitted 
to deal; and that the overlapping jurisdictions 
of the Federal and State Arbitration courts 
have led to an almost inextricable tangle of 
conflicting decisions so complicated that large 
staffs have to be maintained to keep track of 
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them and to endeavour to guard against in- 
voluntary contravention of any of them in 
the course of every-day business. 

“Tf the settlement of industrial disputes 
must continue to be referred to Arbitration 
courts, we think that the faults of the system 
will continue to be intensified unless an end 
can be put to overlapping and conflict be- 
tween the spheres of Commonwealth and 
State jurisdiction, and the courts themselves 
are laid under an unqualified statutory in- 
struction to have regard to the economic 
effects of their awards both on the industry 
with which the awards may be immediately 
concerned and on other industries which may 
be indirectly affected by them. We think, 
tco, that it should be a condition of access 
to an Arbitration Court that the parties 
should first have made a bona fide attempt to 
arrive at a settlement of their dispute by 
way of conference with each other, and that 
a full statement of the points in regard to 
which they have failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment should be laid before the court. This 
procedure should secure that if either side 
has shown itself unreasonable the court shall 
be made aware of it.” 


The Basic Wage—lIn regard to the question 
of the wage basis it is found that the system 
of fixing wages by reference to a basic money 
wage which rises and falls with a varying in- 
dex figure of the cost of living is open to the 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Shop Safety Rules 


The Province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently compiled the following “shop safety 
rules.” Each rule was suggested by a serious 
accident which called attention to the need 
‘of a rule. 


1. In case of sickness or injury, no matter 
how slight, go to the plant hospital or First Aid 
at once. In no case should you treat your own 
or another worker’s serious injuries nor re- 
move foreign particles from the eye. 

2. Report any unsafe condition to your fore- 
man at once. Don’t wait for the other fellow 
to do it, as someone may be injured in the 
meantime. Safety suggestions are always wel- 
come. Give them to your foreman, superinten- 
dent or to the Safety Organization. 

3. Never operate any machine, crane, tractor, 
elevator or other piece of moving machinery 
unless you have instructions from your fore- 
man. 

4. Shut down your machine before cleaning, 
oiling or adjusting and wait until it stops. 

5. Never distract the attention of another 
ee as you might cause him to be injured. 

. Do not attempt to lift nor push objects 


gravest criticism as giving no interest to the 
workers in the reduction of the cost of living. 

“A system of wage fixation resting upon a 
basic money wage which rises or falls with a 
varying index figure of the cost of living is 
open to the gravest criticism, as tending to 
deprive employees of any interest in the pros- 
perity of the industry with which they are 
connected. Let us assume that by better, 
more energetic, and more willing work on the 
part of all concerned from the highest to -the 
lowest, the output of Australian industries 
were increased with no increase in overhead 
cost. The natural economic effect would be 
that prices all round would fall and that con- 
sumption and profits would rise; but as the 
cost of living would fall the basic wage would 
also fall, and with it all wages fixed by the 
Arbitration Courts in relation to the basic 
wage with margins for special skill and the 
like. Thus the system is such as to give the 
worker in industry no interest in a cheaper 
cost of living, and no inducement to that 
increased efficiency which would tend to bring 
it about. In such a case as we have imagined 
it would be only right that wages should rise 
and that the workmen should share in the 
increased prosperity so largely attributable to 
them. It is only if all concerned in industry 
genuinely feel that their own fortunes are 
bound up with its success or failure that that 
solidarity in industry which is essential to its 
prosperity can be achieved.” 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


which may be too heavy for you—ask for help 
when you need it. Learn to lift the right way 
and avoid strains; bend your knees; keep your 
hody erect; then push upwards with your legs. 
It is much easier. 

7. All chemicals and gas containers should 
have prominent labels. Always read and obey 
instructions on label. 

8. When handling acids, alkalies, or other 
caustic materials, always wear goggles and rub- 
ber gloves. 

9. Never climb through, over, under, nor be- 
tween railroad cars. Wait until the train 
passes or walk around the end of the train, 
giving yourself plenty of room. Stop! Look! 
and Listen! 

10. Running, horse-play, throwing things, 
scuffling and fooling in the plant are very dan- 
gerous and cannot he tolerated. 

11. If your hands become soiled with paint, 
lead or any other poisonous substance, be sure 
to wash them before eating lunch. Do not 
touch lips nor put anything into the mouth 
without this precaution. 

12. Always make an air test before entering 
tanks, bins or other places where there may be 
dangerous fumes. Wear a life line and have 
someone stationed outside to help in an emer- 
gency. 
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13. Intoxicating liquors are not permitted on 
the plant premises at any time. 


Plant House-keeping 


14. Keep the places about you clean, and put 
all oily waste, rubbish, or papers in the con- 
tainers provided for that purpose. 

15. All overhead platforms or scaffolding 
should be provided with toe-boards to prevent 
small tools or other objects from rolling or 
being kicked onto persons below. 

16. When you see boards with projecting 
nails, pull the nails, turn them over, or put the 
boards where they can do no harm. Pick up 
all loose nails. 

17. All excavations, open manholes and other 
places where persons might fall should be suit- 
ably protected. 

18. Pile materials properly. Do not block 
aisles, exits, power panels or valves by ma- 
terials, tools or equipment. 


Tools and Equipment 


19. Safety guards are for your protection, 
and must not be removed except to make ad- 
justments or repairs. Never operate your ma- 
chine unless all the guards provided are in 
place. If a guard is not in proper condition 
report this at once to your foreman or super- 
intendent. 

20. Before using any ladder see that it has 
good safety feet and is free from cracks, broken 
rungs and other defects. When necessary, to 
prevent slipping, have another worker hold the 
bottom of the ladder. 

21. Never use “make-shift” or 
scaffolding, rigging or stages. 

22. Never use defective punches, wrenches or 
other tools. Flying chips from tools with mush- 
roomed or split heads cause many injuries. Ex- 
change or see that defective tools are repaired. 


defective 


23. When handling molten metal, wear 
goggles, leggings and safe footwear. 
24. Never use your fingers for removing 


chips from machines. Use a brush or hook. 

25. Adjust tool-rests on grinders within one- 
eighth inch of the grinding wheels. Be sure 
to stop your machine while doing so. 

26. Use compressed air only for the job which 
it is intended. Do not clean your clothes with 
it; do not fool with it; do not blow the air 
against any one, as it might enter his body and 
possibly kill him. 

27. Welding equipment must not be used nor 
tampered with by any but the regular operator. 
Protective screens should be properly placed. 

28. Wear the respirators provided for your 
protection when working where there are dan- 
gerous fumes or dust. 

29. When. working in unguarded high places 
wear a life belt, properly secured, to prevent 
falling. 


Safe Clothing 


30. If you are provided with goggles, wear 
them, as instructed. 

31. When working around moving machinery, 
do not wear knitted jackets, flowing ties, or 
other loose clothing. Roll or cut off loose 
sleeves at the elbow. 

32. Do not wear gloves when operating any 
machine unless their use has been O.K.’d by the 
foreman. 

33. Close fitting caps or hair nets should be 
worn around moving machinery to prevent the 
hair from becoming caught. 


34. Celluloid eye-shades are not to be worn 
either separately or as a part of a shop cap, 
because celluloid is very easily ignited and may 
cause serious burns and eye injuries. 


Elevators, Cranes, etc. 


35. Under no circumstances, enter elevator 
shaftway nor permit head or body to project 
into shaftway, unless special arrangements 
have been made for shutting off power in ad- 
vance. 

36. Do not tamper with elevator equipment. 
(for example, elevator gate interlocks are for 
your protection). Report any defects at once 
to someone in authority. 

37. Never attempt to enter nor leave an ele- 
vator while it is in motion. 

38. Do not put your head over or under gate 
to look for car. Make sure your feet do not 
project into shaftway when riding on elevator. 

39. Never stand nor walk under a crane load. 
Obey the floor man; listen for the crane bell or 
other signal. 

40. Chains, slings and hooks should never be 
over-loaded and should be inspected periodic- 
ally. Use correct tackle, as a safety sling load 
will save time and material, and will prevent 
accidents. 


‘Fire Prevention 


41, Learn the location of all the fire exits 
and alarm boxes in the vicinity. Under no cir- 
cumstances use a pail of water where ex- 
tinguishers are provided. 

(w) In case of fire in electrical equipment, 
pull the switch, call electrician and use 
carbon tetrachloride extinguisher—other 
types may cause death by electrocution. 

(b) For common fires, such as with rubbish, 
paper, rags, etc., use any form of ex- 
tinguisher. 

(ec) For fire in flammable liquids, use foam 
type extinguishers or other special ex- 
tinguishers provided for that purpose. 

42. Fire doors must be kept clear. Learn 
the location and proper use of any fire fight- 
ing equipment in your vicinity. 

43. Do not use gazoline for cleaning purposes. 
unless it is first mixed with carbon tetra- 
chloride, using three parts gasoline and two 
part carbon tetrachloride. Never pour any 
coal-oil, gasoline, oil or other inflammable 
liquids into any sewer or drain. 


Construction Safety Association for. 
Ontario 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
contains a clause permitting the industries to 
set up associations for the prevention of ac- 
cidents and authorizes the Compensation 
Board to pay the expenses of those organiza- 
tions out of the accident fund. Recently the 
general contractors of the province with pay- 
rolls of $30,000 a year or over set up the Con- 
struction Safety Association and elected as 
provisional directors, Messrs. A. R. Holmes, 
A. R. Holmes Ltd., Toronto; N. M. Brydon, 
Wilde and Brydon, Toronto; Chas. Robert- 
son, Schultz Construction Co. Limited, Brant- 
ford; J. M. Pigott, Pigott Construction Co. 
Ltd. Hamilton; §. E. Dinsmore, 8. E. Dins- 
more Co. Ltd. Windsor; J. F. Meagher, 
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Ross-Meagher Limited, Ottawa; and H. J. 
Ball, Ball Brothers, Kitchener. Mr. Holmes 
was elected chairman and R. B. Morley of 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations is 
secretary-treasurer. The movement to estab- 
lish a safety association for the construction 
industry was noted in the Lasour GazerTs, 
February, 1929, page 117. 

It is the intention of the committee to 
carry on an aggressive campaign, as the acci- 
dent experience of the group has occasioned 
both the Compensation Board and the gen- 
eral contractors a good deal of concern. The 
Construction Safety Association will work in 
harmony with various authorities and J. J. 
Woolnough, City Architect for Toronto, has 
already promised full co-operation. 


At the present time a survey of the whole 
situation is being made in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa and the Border cities under the direc- 
tion of V. L. Mummery, chief inspector, In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, and 
a full report will be presented at the meeting 
of directors of the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation in September. 


Social Importance of Industrial Hygiene 


Dr. E. G. Pedley, of the Industrial Clinic, 
McGill University, Montreal, contributes to 
the August issue of the Social Welfare (pub- 
lished by the Social Service of Canada) an 
article in which he shows the value of indus- 
trial hygiene to the life of the community. 
“Since the industrial population,” he says, ‘is 
gathered together in rather large groups, and 
is, therefore, capable of approach, industrial 
hygiene bears a similar relation to adult health 
that school hygiene bears to child health.” 

Summarizing the past results of preventive 
medicine Dr. Pedley points out that “ thirty 
years ago the expectation of life of an infant 
at birth was about 48 years, now it is nearly 
58 years. There has been a gain here of about 
10 years. This gain, however, has been ef- 
fected for the most part by a great saving in 


Safety Regulations for Grain 


The following regulations for the preven- 
tion of accidents in the grain elevators have 
been made by the government of the Province 
of Saskatchewan under the provisions of the 
Factories Act. 


Part I—General 


Horizontal Shafting. 

1. Every driveshaft which is not more than 
seven feet from the ground, floor or working 
platform, or which is in an exposed position, 
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infant deaths and affects adults very slightly. 
Actually, as a matter of fact, the expectation 
of life at older ages appears to be decreasing. 
One large insurance company has recently re- 
ported that in its experience the expectation 
of life of adults, say at 35 years of age, has 
actually decreased in the last six years. The: 
causes of adult mortality have altered some- 
what, such diseases as tuberculosis and ty- 
phoid fever have very definitely decreased, 
but other diseases have increased and the net 
result is a slight increase in mortality in the 
older ages.” 

Turning. to the connection between poverty 
and disease, Dr. Pedley quotes the statistics 
compiled by the Registrar General of Eng- 
land and Wales as showing that “if the death 
rate from all causes among industrial work- 
ers in England and Wales be taken as 100, 
that of the best paid group is 81, while that 
of the worst paid group is 126. In the case of 
tuberculosis an even more impressive contrast 
is afforded for the worst paid group has a mor- 
tality nearly three times that of the best paid 
group. 

“Tt is generally accepted,” Dr. Pedley says, 
“that the community can demand proper 
working conditions as we understand them for 
its people. This means adequate wages, suit- 
able hours of labour, proper conditions of ven- 
tilation, seating, illumination and the like. 
Many industries exceed the demands imposed 
by the community, and under the theory 
that the best workman is the healthy one pro- 
vide lunch rooms, recreation facilities, and 
medical service to the employees. It is felt 
that perhaps the most important single force 
in the improvement of industrial or adult 
health is the industrial medical department, 
not only from the standpoint of the preven- 
tion of disease, but also from the standpoint 
of the early recognition and cure. Dr. Dub- 
lin has stated that the next great reduction 
in the tuberculosis death rate must come from 
the activities of the industrial hygienist and 
this might be said of other diseases, too.” 


Elevators in Saskatchewan 


and can be approached while in motion, shall 
be guarded on the sides and bottom or pro- 
tected by a standard railing ensuring not less 
than fifteen inches and not more than twenty 
inches horizontal clearance from the nearest 
moving part. 


Fly Wheels or Pulleys. 

2. Where a fly wheel or pulley runs in a pit 
there shall in each case be a handrail and toe 
board around the pit. 
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Prozecting Shaft Ends or Keys. 

3. (1) All projecting shaft ends or keys 
shall be cut off or properly protected with 
stationary casing. 

(2) Where a gas engine is used and it is 
impracticable to comply with the provisions 
of subsection (1), the projecting shaft ends 
or keys shall be covered with a metal cap 
made of cast or malleable iron with smooth 
surface and fitting to the hub of the wheel. 


Couplings and Collars. 

4. Shaft couplings and set collars shall be 
of a safety type without projecting bolts, set 
screws or other dangerous projections, or shail 
be securely guarded. 


Grain Bins. 

5. (1) Grain bins shall have a substantial 
covering securely fastened or shall have a 
runway across the bins constructed of two 
inch planking supported on not more than an 
eight-foot centre. Each runway shall be at 
least twenty inches wide and shall have a toe 
board on each side and a substantial hand- 
rail. 

(2) Drive belts or ropes passing through the 
main floor of an elevator shall be encased by 
a substantial housing or guard to a height of 
not less than six feet. 

6. (1) Grain bins shall be equipped with 
substantial ladders or braces of iron or wood. 
Where a wooden ladder is used, the rungs 
shall be not more than thirty-six inches apart 
and shall be constructed cf two by four-inch 
material rounded on the top and built in one 
corner of the bin, the ends of each rung being 
securely fastened to the sides of the bin where 
they form the angle. A rope not less than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter shall 
be securely fastened to the bottom rung of 
the ladder by double U clips and shall reach 
to the outlet in the bottom of the bin. A 
rope shall be securely anchored at the top of 
each bin, of sufficient length to reach the 
bottom of the bin. 

(2) Grain hoppers shall be provided with a 
ladder securely fastened to the side of the 
hopper within six inches of its top and ex- 
tending to the outlet. at the bottom of the 
hopper. 


Floor Openings. 

7. All stairways and raised platforms over 
four feet high shall be provided with suitable 
hand rails and, where practicable, with toe 
boards. 

Ladder. 

8. Elevators shall be equipped with a ladder 
reaching to the top, in addition to the man- 
hoist. 

90171—4 


Hinges on Trap Doors. 
9. Trap doors or floor openings shall be 
fitted with suitable hinges. 


Engine Fly Wheel. 

10. The bottom part of an engine fly wheel 
shall be at least four inches from the floor or 
concrete base. 


Belt Shifters. 

11. Air compressors driven from the fly 
wheel of the main engine, shall be equipped 
with an efficient belt shifter, so as to avoid 
accident to the operator. 


Idler Pulleys. 

12. Idler pulleys on rope-driven elevators 
shall be so anchored as to prevent them fall- 
ing in the event of the rope breaking. 


Report of Unsafe Conditions. 

13. Elevator operators shall report to an 
inspector of the Department of Railways, 
Labour and Industries, any condition which 
is deemed unsafe. 


Part IT 


Manhoists 
Cable. 

1. (1) Manhoists shall be equipped with a 
cable not less than three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. 

(2) Where fastened to the manhoist and 
weight, the cable shall be secured with not 
less than two U clips of proper size or shall 
be otherwise securely fastened. 

(3) Cables shall be of such length that the 
counterweights will rest on the bottom floor 
when the manhoist is level with the top floor. 

(4) Cotton hemp or manilla rope shall not 
be used in the operation of a manhoist, ex- 
cept as a hand rope. 


Sheave. 
2 The sheave for a manhoist cable shall 
not be less than eighteen inches in diameter. 


Hand Ropes. 

3. Hand ropes shall be securely fastened at 
the top and bottom and shall not be less than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 


Counterwerghts. 

4. Counterweights shall be entirely enclosed 
by a substantial casing of wood or other ma- 
terial, and shall be fastened to the cable in 
such away that there is no possibility of their 
becoming detached. 


Guide Rails. 

5. Manhoist guide rails shall be so braced 
that they will not spread and that there will 
be no danger of pinching. Cables shall not 
be used for manhoist guides. 
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Safety Catch. 

6. Manhoists shall be equipped with an 
efficient device which will stop the manhoist 
in the event of the cable breaking or becom- 
ing detached at either end. 


Load on Manhoist. 

7. One man only shall ride on a manhoist. 
Manhoists shall not be used for carrying lum- 
ber, parts of machinery or any other load 
other than that of a man. 


Under Age. 

8. No person under sixteen years of age 
shall operate a manhoist. 
Catch. 

9. Manhoists shall be equipped with a catch 
or self-acting lock at the bottom floor of the 
elevator and also at each floor where a man 
may step off the hoist. 

Brake. 

10. Manhoists shall be equipped with a foot 
brake capable of holding the hoist, without 
load, against the pull of the counterweight. 


The Qualifications of Foremen 


The need for training foremen was urged 
by Mr. George Cadbury, of Cadbury Brothers, 
Limited, chairman of the Bourneville Works 
Council, in a recent address to the conference 
of Industrial Administrators held at Oxford. 
England. He showed that the foreman is a 
vital link in any scheme of industrial or- 
ganization. “It is the foreman who is re- 
sponsible for seeing that everything goes on 
according to plan. He must know just the 
capacity of his machinery and plant, and just 
what is expected of it. He must know some- 
thing about: costs, for he will have to sign 
time cards, and unless he grasps the signifi- 
cance of the whole scheme the time cards, to 
him will only be a ridiculous superfluity. 

“He should understand wages and _piece- 
rates, and in my opinion he should be con- 
sulted when these are set. He will probably 
have to discuss the question of their fairness 
with the men under him, and he cannot do 
this unless he is acquainted with all the rele- 
vant factors. In modern costing various over- 
head charges are placed against various pro- 
cesses in various departments—in many cases, 
for example, the overheads are placed against 
the labour costs. But the foreman should 
know how the overheads are built up. Unless 
he has an intelligent understanding of the 
principles on which his own shop is being 
costed, he cannot possibly do his utmost to 
keep costs down.” 

The foremen of the future, in Mr. Cadbury's 
opinion, will require to be trained in a very 
wide range of subjects, as follows:— 

(1) They should understand the Factory 
Acts. 

(2) They should have some acquaintance 
with trade. union laws and custome. 

(3) They should have a clear idea of the 
principles underlying costing, the wage-scale, 
piece-rates, and kindred subjects. —In short, 
they should understand the financial aspect 


of the production in which they are engaged. 

(4) They should be initiated into methods 
of checking materials and products at various 
points in production. 

(5) They should understand the functions 
of the technical experts who examine and 
supervise what is turned out by various de- 
partments at the various stages of production. 
Those experts may be chemists, or they may 
be skilled engineers; the foreman is a link 
between his own department and whatever 
expert assistance it requires. 





Winter School for Women in Industry 

The New Republic, July 3, 1929, contained 
the following announcement: “A new. step in 
labour education will be taken with the open- 
ing, this fall, of the first winter school for 
women in industry—the Vineyard Shore 
School, at West Park on the Hudson. The 
school is an outgrowth of the summer-school 
movement which started at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege in 1921, and aims to provide the means 
whereby women of the rank and file of in- 
dustry can devote full time, for a school year, 
to courses of study planned especially for 
them, something the public schools and col- 
leges have so far failed to provide. The sub- 
jects to be taught in the first year are English, 
science, history and economics. Experimental 
methods of teaching will be used; plans are 
also being developed for the future training 
of teachers for workers’ classes. To be eligible 
for admission to the school, students must be 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
five, must have had at least three years in 
industry and must be able to read and write 
English fairly well. The school does not aim 
to take workers out of industry or to help 
them to get better jobs. Instead, it aims 
definitely at sending workers back into in- 
dustry filled with a desire to open educational 
doors to other workers.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 45th Annual Convention 


HE 45th annual convention of the Trades 

and Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Saint John, New Brunswick, commencing 
on August 26, the sessions being held in the 
Georgian ball room of the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel. (The previous meeting of the congress 
in Saint John was in the year 1914, a few 
weeks after the beginning of the world war.) 
The opening session of the 1929 convention, 
which was opened by an invocation by Rev. 
J. Cracknell, preceded by musical selections 
by the Saint John branch of the American 
Federation of Musicians, was presided over by 
Mr. J. A. Whitebone, president of the Saint 
John Trades and Labour Council, who wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of local organ- 
ized labour. The first speaker was His Wor- 
ship Mayor W. White, who welcomed the dele- 
gates to Saint John on behalf of the munici- 
pality. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the- Province 
of New Brunswick, General H. H. McLean, 
in welcoming the delegates to the province 
offered his sincere wishes for a successful con- 
vention. He was pleased last year, he said, to 
learn that the Congress had sets its face 
against communism by refusing a seat to a 
delegate identified with the Communist Party. 

The Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, premier of the 
province, stated that New Brunswick was par- 
ticularly happy in having the opportunity to 
entertain the delegates. Referring to com- 
pensation laws the premier said: “ We have 
recognized the principle that industry collect- 
ively shall bear the burden of collective in- 
jury.” The Government for some time had 
been endeavouring, he said, to provide good 
roads, free school books and other things of 
that character and were also considering a 
commission to inquire into the practicability 
of an old age pension act. 

The Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, Minister of 
Health and Labour, in joining the premier in 
welcoming the delegates, said: “ Labour’s 
future looms very brightly now; so many men 
_have given their best efforts for the cause, and 
now their ideas are respected by all. Fair and 
considerate treatment and adequate remunera- 
tion are required and are being obtained as a 
result of the efforts of these men.” ‘The Hon. 
L. P. D. Tilley, President of the Executive 
Council of the province, and Dr. Murray Mac- 
Laren, one of the local members in the House 
of Commons, also added words of welcome. 


9)171—43 


The Minister of Labour 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister 
of Labour, speaking on behalf of the Domin- 
ion Government, said he was pleased to be 
present to meet the delegates and to discuss 
with them matters which they wished to bring 
to his attention. Referring to the visit to 
Canada of the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, Lord 
Privy Seal and Minister of Unemployment in 
the British Labour Government, Mr. Heenan 
said: ‘“ Mr. Thomas does not desire to deprive 
any man in Canada of an hour’s work, neither is 
he trying to undermine the Canadian standard 
of living by shifting British unemployment 
problems to Canada’s shoulders.” Referring 
to the work of the labour organizations Mr. 
Heenan said that labour had done more than 
was generally known in its fight for 
three things particularly—compensation acts, 
mothers’ allowances and old age pensions—- 
legislation that called for the .expenditure of 
vast sums of money. Mr. Heenan compli- 
mented the premier of New Brunswick on the 
appointment of a commission to investigate 
the question of old age pensions, which body, 
he felt sure, would recommend the adoption 
of the legislation. He also referred to the pass- 
age of the Order in Council prohibiting con- 
tract labour being brought into Canada. (A 
copy of the order appears elsewhere in this re- 
port.) The minister paid a tribute to the 
manner in which organized labour had con- 
ducted its affairs, and stated that labour had 
shown that it was not selfish and that its de- 
mands were not for itself alone but for the 
benefit of the country at large. 


British Minister of Unemployment 


The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas expressed his 
appreciation of the welcome extended to him. 
“The cabinet of which I am a member,’ he 
said, “is not necessarily composed of manual 
workers, for we refuse to confine ourselves to 
that definition of labour. We include all who 
work with hand or brain.” The history of 
labour had been an evolution, and he warned 
his audience against the man who advocated 
taking a short cut to bring about needed im- 
provements in conditions. Revolution and 
bloodshed had never accomplished any good 
purpose and in the end gained nothing for the 
worker. The government of which he was a 
member was working along those lines, bear- 
ing in mind all the time that power brought 
with it responsibility and that power when 
prostituted was a danger. 
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The Labour Government, he continued, was 
not saying much at present. They wanted to 
wait until there was something definite to 
offer as to why they were engaged in an effort 
to have a real reduction made in the arma- 
ments of the world. The record of the British 
nation in pouring out of blood and treasure 
was one that none need be ashamed of, and 
that was why Philip Snowden had stood up 
at The Hague and demanded that greater 
justice be done Great Britain. The Mother- 
land had paid to the last dollar all her debts 
and felt that others should do the same. The 
commonwealth of nations which formed the 
British Empire was more than a farce, and 
no act of the Labour Government would de- 
stroy that commonwealth. Mr. Thomas then 
gave a few statistics showing the problem 
facing the government in dealing with unem- 
ployment. In the years 1914 to 1918 Great 
Britain had lost 1,000,000 men, killed and 
permanently disabled, yet despite that loss 
last year there were 800,000 more in industry 
than in 1914. To-day there were registered 
1,250,000 of -unemployed and _ the ~ births 
outnumbered the deaths by 200,000 a year. 
From 1918 to to-day there had been paid out 
in relief £800,000,000 and an additional £109,- 
000,000 spent in relief works of various kinds. 
The debt of the country was  £700,- 
000,000,000, yet despite all this such was the 
blood and breed of the race that they were 
prepared. to carry on and go through. The 
country was not down and out by any means. 

Mr. Thomas declared that it was not the 
intention of the government to solve the em- 
ployment problem by sending the idle to 
Canada, but it was the intention to help real 
migration that would be of benefit to both 
countries. Their object was to solve the em- 
ployment problem by providing work in Brit- 
ain for the idle and if the Canadian people 
would remember that England was still their 
best customer and would buy goods now 
being bought elsewhere this would be accom- 
plished. 

Any proposition he had made to the Cana- 
dian government or to any provincial gov- 
ernment, Mr. Thomas stated, would not cost 
the taxpayers of this country one cent. 
Neither would he ask them to buy anything 
from Britain that was being manufactured in 
Canada. 


President’s Address 


The president of the congress, Mr. Tom 
Moore, on assuming the chair, thanked the 
speakers for the hearty welcome extended to 
the delegates. He outlined the connection 
of the congress with the trade union move- 
ment in the United States and declared that 


the Canadian movement was entirely free 
from United States influence or control in all 
cultural, social and legislative matters, and 
was not dominated by any party outside of 
Canada. 

Credentials 


The first business was the report of the 
Credential Committee, which was presented 
by the chairman, E. W. A. O’Dell, of Hamil- 
ton, who stated that in accordance with the 
constitution as amended in 1928 all delegates 
had signed the declaration that they were not 
affliated with any dual organization. Cre- 
dentials for 230 delegates had been received, 
the representation being as follows:—Forty- 
four delegates represented a similar number 
of international organizations which had paid 
per capita on their entire Canadian member- 
ship, two represented provincial federations 
of labour; 25 represented 14 trades and la- 
bour councils; 157 represented 108 local branch 
unions and two were fraternal delegates, re- 
presenting respectively the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. The report was adopted, 
after which the various convention commit- 
tees were appointed. Ald. Rod Plant, of 
Ottawa, was appointed associate secretary, J. 
J. Morrisey, of Saint John, sergeant-at-arms, 
and Alphetus Mathieu, of Montreal, trans- 
lator, all of the reports and resolutions being 
read in both the English and French lan- 
guage. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The report of the executive council opened 
with a statement in regard to the annual in- 
terview with the Dominion Cabinet at which 
the following matters were submitted by the 
congress representatives: (1) Old age pen- 
sions; (2) re-enactment of Technical Educa- 
tion Act; (3) Fair wage regulations; (4) 
Criminal Code amendments; (5) Curtailment 
of veto power of Senate; (6) British North 
America Act; (7) Unemployment and unem- 
ployment insurance; (8) Immigration and 
emigration; (9) Union Labour Act; (10) In- 
ternational arbitration as a substitute for war; 
(11) Cadet training; (12) Militia Act amend- 
ments; (13) International Labour Organiza- 
tion; (14) Letter Carriers’ conditions; (15) 
Federal office cleaners; (16) Marine matters; 
(17) Pensions; (18) Industrial Disputes Act; 
(19) Tariff; (20) Marking Act; (21) Taxa- 
tion; (22) Electoral reform; (23) Eight-hour 
day; (24) One day’s rest in seven; (25) Co- 
operative legislation; (26) Prison reform; (27) 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Section 2 of the report contained a review 
of the third session of the sixteenth Par- 
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liament, during which, in addition to the re- 
quests of organized labour introduced by the 
Government, a number of matters included 
in the legislative program of the congress were 
brought to the attention of the House either 
through introduction of bills by private mem- 
bers or resolutions submitted. 

Section 3 dealt with the work of the pro- 
vincial executive committees and federations 
of labour, the executive stating that every 
possible assistance had been rendered towards 
securing a greater degree of uniformity of 
social and labour legislation throughout the 
Dominion. The executive also referred to 
several matters which had been dealt with in 
a number of the provinces. 

Section 4 referred to the affiliations of the 
congress and its representation on other bodies, 
included in which are the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Untons; Womens’ Trade 
Union League; American Association for 
Labour Legislation; Child Welfare Council; 
League of Nations Society in Canada; Inter- 
national Labour Organization; Employment 
Service Council of Canada; National Research 
Council; Dominion Council of Health; Cana- 
dian Council on Immigration of Women; 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association; 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association; The 
Frontier College and the Canadian Social 
Hygiene Council. 

Section 5 dealt with thé international rela- 
tions of the congress and informed the dele- 
gates that invitations had lbeen received to 
send fraternal delegates to conventions of the 
national trade union centres in Ceylon and 
Yugoslavia, but financial considerations would 
not permit of extending this practice beyond 
the American Federation of Labour and the 
British Trades Union Congress. Reference 
was also made to the International Labour 
Organization and the part takem in its de- 
liberations by the Canadian workers’ represen- 
tatives, who have been nominated by the con- 
gress as the most representative labour body 
in: the Dominion. : 

Section 6 made reference to the registration 
of an employers’ trade union under the Trade 
Unions Act, the executive quoting a letter to 
the Minister of Labour in which it was stated 
the congress is strongly opposed to granting 
registration as trade unions to employers’ as- 
sociations, and expressed the hope “that the 
Government will protect the interests of wage 
earners im this matter by refusing to grant 
any further registration of such a character.” 

Section 7, under the heading of “ Migration 
-and Contract Labour,” stated that “ this com- 
plete program of legislative proposals incor- 
porating the decisions of previous conventions 
respecting emigration and immigration was 


again presented to the Government for con- 
sideration.” It was stated that a number of 
other organizations had adopted resolutions 
favouring many of the items included in the 
migration program of the congress. It was 
also stated that the displacement of workers 
by imported contract labour had been the sub- 
ject of numerous conferences with the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Im- 
migration with a view to securing amendments 
in the laws to prevent such practice. 

Section 8 under the head of “Old Age Pen- 
sions” stated that all of the provinces of 
Canada west of the Quebec boundary had 
adopted the Old Age Pension law, and that 
the Maritime Provinces had taken steps 
towards the enactment of this legislation by 
the appointment of special commissioners to 
report on the cost and how the necessary 
revenue might be raised. 

Section 9 reported that very little actual 
progress had been made during the past year 
towards securing legislation providing for the 
payment of unemployment insurance. The 
executive urged that every possible effort be 
made to influence the members of the Federal 
Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures to 
support the enactment of such legislation. 

Section 10, under the caption “ Age Limit 
for Employment,” called attention to the 
strong tendency towards refusal of employers 
to give employment of any kind to those who. 
have passed a fixed age limit, and stated that. 
the practice is developing a social problem. 

Section 11 made reference to the question of 
family allowances, a proposal which the ex- 
ecutive did not believe is in the best interests 
of the workers of the Dominion. After giv- 
ing reasons for this opinion, the executive 
recommended that the convention declare it- 
self as opposed to the payment of family al- 
lowances in Canada. 

Section 12 outlined the development of 
holidays with pay. The executive concurred 
in the opinion of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions “that the granting of holi- 
days with pay must no longer be left to chance, 
but should be recognized in all countries as 
the right of the workers,” but stated that the 
demand for legislation must first be preceded 
by the more general application of the prac- 
tice through collective agreements. 

Section 13—Union Labels—gave an outline 
of the work of the Canadian Advisory Com- 
mittee on Union Labels, and reported as to 
how the congress was co-operating with the 
representatives of union Jabel trades in arous- 
ing interest in favour of the purchase of pro- 
ducts bearing the union labels. 

Section 14 reported on the progress of the 
Congress Journal, the deficit on which had 
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been wiped out, and urged a greater support 
for the publication. 

Section 15 dealt with this proposal for cal- 
endar reform, and the executive stated that 
careful study had been given to the entire 
subject since November, 1927, when an invi- 
tation of the Fixed Calendar League to co- 
operate in its work had been received, and 
that they were of opinion that in any nation- 
al committee which may be established or- 
ganized labour should be represented. 

Section 16 gave an account of the suspension 
of the charter of Federal Labour Union, No. 
30 (Civic Employees) of Edmonton over a 
jurisdictional dispute with another local union, 
and the executive asked that the convention 
revoke the charter. 

Section 17 contained some proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution which the 1928 con- 
vention had instructed the executive to sub- 
mit to the 1929 meeting with a view to pro- 
tecting the congress against organizations hos- 
tile or antagonistic to the general policy of 
the organization. 

Section 18 contained reference to a number 
of matters of concern to the labour movement, 
included in which were statements in regard 
to (1) Publicity and organization, (2) Radio 
broadcasting, (3) Matters brought to the at- 
tention of the Government Departments, (4) 
Compensation Acts, (5) Support for the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, (6) Empire shop- 
ping week, (7) Economic councils, and (8) 
Commendation of the special Canadian num- 
ber of the American Federationst. 

The executive also submitted the reports 
from the provincial executive committees 
and the provincial federations of labour 
showing the matters which had been presented 
to the various provincial governments and the 
legislation of interest to labour which had 
been adopted. 

Reports were presented by the fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the fraternal delegate to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. 

The above reports were referred to the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports, except sec- 
tion 13, which was referred to the Committee 
on Union Labels, and section 17, which was 
handed to the Committee on Constitution 
and Laws. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The Committee on Officers’ ‘Reports in 
submitting its report referred to the activi- 
ties of the executive council and commended 
the work which had been performed, and 
stated that the number of questions which 
had been dealt with was but a reflection of 
the ever-expanding influence of the organized 
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labour movement in Canada as expressed 
through the Trades and Labour Congress. 


The committee approved of the various 
recommendations of the executive, and re- 
quested the executive to continue to press for 
legislation or amendments to existing legis- 
lation in order to secure results. The com- 
mittee also had referred to it a resolution in 
favour of family allowances, but the com- 
mittee recommended non-concurrence, up- 
holding the recommendation of the executive 
in regard to the proposal. The committee 
commended the provincial executive commit- 
tees and the provincial federations for their 
activities and the fraternal delegates for their 
reports. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Statement of Mr. John Bruce 


Following the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports Mr. John W. 
Bruce, representative of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, 
some local branches of which organization 
have agreements with the registered employ- 
ers’ trade union, known as the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, was permitted to make a 
statement, the full text of which was as fol- 
lows:— 


In the matter of the registration of em- 
ployers under the Trade Unions Act my posi- 
tion has been well known since this matter 
has been under review, and whilst I have no 
desire to reopen the question, but so as there 
shall be no public misunderstanding of our 
interest and connection with the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, I want to make this sub- 
mission of our position, as our organization 
is vitally affected by the registration of this 
organization by the Government. 

Upon registration of this body, believing, as 
I still do, that such registration is not inimi- 
cal to our best interests and should be recog- 
nized as they are in Great Britain. With this 
thought in mind it encouraged the idea of 
establishing closer relations with our employ- 
ers and the building up of a co-operative 
agreement to bring about a better understand- 
ing of our mutual problems with a co-opera- 
tive agreement and a new spirit in our in- 
dustry. So, we entered into negotiations with 
the master plumbers of several cities in On- 
tario so as to bring peace within the industry 
and a better understanding with those who 
have the responsibility of conducting the 
same. ‘Therefore, we entered into agreement 
with the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
based upon conditions that we had previously 
established, and similar to many agreements 
held by other organizations, acting in good 
faith and believing as we do that they are 
good in law and not the subject of attack or 
prosecution. 
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These agreements at all times recognizing 
our desire for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of an absolute union shop and penpetu- 
ating the conditions that have been built 
up by the efforts of our membership for years 
and fully in accord with the constitution of 
our organization. 

These agreements bringing as they did im- 
proved working conditions and better wages 
were fully concurred in by our general office 
and I as their representative willingly endorse 
same. 

We were completely surprised when the 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. Peter Heenan 
ordered an investigation into the operation of 
the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that in the serrous situa- 
tion which occurred in Toronto in May when 
a strike occurred for the enforcement of an 
agreement with the A. B. C., the Minister of 
Labour in his efforts to bring about an ad- 
justment, consented to the further registration 
of a group of employers on the expressed un- 
derstanding that we would make a similar 
agreement as with the A. B. C., in so far as 
all the conditions governing our employment 
in Toronto were concerned. This our organ- 
ization adopted, believing that it was perfect- 
ly legal, having had the approval of the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

I wish to declare emphatically as far as 
our organization is concerned, that having 
entered into our agreements in good faith 
with the desire of improving our relationship 
as between employer and workmen in the 
terrific struggle we are undergoing to save 
our industry from the evil effects of a de- 
structive condition that is destroying our 
means of livelihood that they will be fully 
observed until such time as the courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction have ruled upon their legal- 
ity if necessary. However, at this time I am 
not going to permit to go unchallenged the 
express declarations of Gordon Waldron, 
Royal Commissioner appointed under the 
Combines’ Investigation Act, to inquire into 
the operation of the A. B. C., in his sweeping 
declarations made during the course of the 
present inquiry. 

And I wish to protest against the scathing 
denunciation of the labour movement on the 
validity of our agreements and the conduct 
of our officers in carrying out the terms of 
same. 

During the many years I have been in office 
I have at all times done all in my power to 
see that the conduct of our organization was 
fully in accord with the law, and before the 
consummation of agreements at times ac- 
cepted legal advice if necessary. 

One would expect that if the course of jus- 
tice was to be pursued and the investigation 
into the Amalgamated Builders’ Council was 
for the purpose of determining if a combine 
were existing in restraint of trade that the 
Commissioner would be fair and impartial in 
his efforts to secure the necessary evidence, 
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but we are faced with this fact: that the Com- 
missioner, long before his inquiries were com- 
pleted ‘and a full report made to the Minister 
of Labour for his disposition of the evidence, 
has shown bby this unprecedented declarations, 
insulting references and denunciations of our 
movement and its agreements, a completely 
biased attitude of our unfair investigator. 
With no desire to attempt to understand 
by his attitude he has tried to create the im- 
pression by innuendo and declaration that an 
outrageous, irresponsible organization exists 
contrary to law and was practicing unfair 
methods to the detriment of the public. 


This, in so far as we are concerned, we 
absolutely deny and wish to inform this con- 
vention that we are determined to carry out 
our agreements in the same manner as we 
have always done and in the accepted spirit 
iof the labour movement; and that we are at 
all times under our agreements fully desirous 
of obeying the law and receiving the protec- 
tion of the Trade Union Act. 

We feel that the strictures and comments 
of the commissioner are unwarranted and un- 
called for and not even supported by any evi- 
dence produced as we know the prejudiced 
sources from which the evidence in some in- 
stances comes, and I feel fully confident that 
when the commissioner has completed his in- 
quiry and understands the conditions of 
operation of the industry, that there will not 
be found any organization for the purpose of 
wrongdoing or violation of the law or un- 
necessarily enhancing the price of the instal- 
lation of work. He will find, however, an or- 
ganization honestly trying to solve the prob- 
lems that so vitally affect the whole of our 
economic life in the plumbing and heating 
industry. 

I have every faith in the honesty and in- 
tegrity of those connected with our industry 
and believe they will be vindicated irrespect- 
ive of the unfair statements of the commis- 
sioner, but we will, at all times, live in the 
spirit of the labour movement, faithfully 
guard all our conditions won under trying cir- 
cumstances and live up to the letter and law 
of our agreements and see they are fully ob- 
served, even if it does lead to industrial con- 
flict, which we earnestly hope will not ma- 
terialize because of the attitude of the com- 
missioner in his efforts to have the employ- 
ers in Windsor renounce the existing agree- 
ment and establish non-union shops and dety 
the trade union movement by his unjust, 1m- 
passioned and unreasonable declarations. 

We, as an organization, are prepared to do 
all we can to justify our position and have 
nothing to conceal and are still confirmed in 
our belief that the A.B.C. is for the best in- 
terest of our membership and a means of 
solving many of our problems and fully in 
accord with the law established for our pro- 
tection. 

The convention did not discuss the above 
statement, but passed to the next order of 
business without comment. 
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' Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer, 
reported that the receipts from all sources, in- 
cluding the balance from the previous year 
and the revenue from the congress head- 
quarters, amounted to $30,186.86. The total 
expenditure, including the cost of- mainten- 
ance of the congress building, was $21,723.62, 
leaving a balance of $8,463.24. The paid-up 
membership at the close of the fiscal year was 
126,638, an increase over 1928 of 7,395. The 
secretary pointed out that if the members of 
trade unions who were on strike or out of 
employment, and for whom no per capita had 
been received were counted, the membership 
would be increased by approximately 24,000. 
The secretary also reported that during the 
year the International Jewellery Workers’ 
Union and the United Textile Workers of 
America had affiliated their Canadian mem- 
berships, and since the opening of the con- 
vention the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union had re-affiliated. The report 
was referred to the Audit Committee, which 
subsequently reported having found the ac- 
counts correct and commended the work of the 
secretary. The report of the committee was 
adopted without discussion. 


Appropriations 


On the recommendation of the Ways and 
Means Committee the convention voted $800 
to the delegate to the convention of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress and $400 to the 
delegate to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labour. The executive coun- 
cil was instructed to pay the usual conven- 
tion expenses. 


Amendments to Constitution 


The committee on Constitution and Lam, 
to which was referred Section 17 of the report 
of the executive council, recommended adop- 
tion of the suggested amendments, one of 
which precludes as delegates to congress con- 
ventions persons who hold membership in or 
allegiance to any other body hostile or dual 
to the congress or its affiliated organizations. 
The other amendment tightens up the admit- 
tance of delegates to bodies chartered by the 


congress. The ‘report was unanimously 
adopted. 

Union Labels 
The Committee on Union Labels which 


considered the reference to union labels in 
the report of the executive council expressed 
approval of the steps taken to further the de- 
mand for goods bearing the union label. The 
committee referred to the registration of 
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union labels under the Trade Mark and 
Design Act, and urged that a watch be kept 
by the unions which have registered their 
labels to the end that no violation of the act 
shall pass uncontested. It was stated that a 
case of infringement in Toronto had been 
successfully prosecuted by the Toronto Allied 
Printing Trades Council. The committee 
strongly urged the creating of a deeper in- 
terest in the question of buying union la- 
belled goods and patronizing label shops, and 
was in accord with the various means taken 
by the executive council to develop such a 
demand. The committee recommended re- 
affirmation of the position taken by the con- 
gress in regard to label propaganda issued by 
the Label Trades Department of the A.F. of 
L. for distribution in Canada—that this print- 
ing should be done in the Dominion. En- 
dorsation was given to a proposal that the 
congress compile and issue in both English 
and French a booklet containing facsimiles 
of all labels in use by affiliated orgamizations 
with appropriate information in regard there- 
to. The committee recommended continued 
effort in the organizing of union Label 
Leagues, suggesting that the demand for union 
labelled goods is one of the most effective 
checks on prison made products. In this con- 
nection the committee recommended that the 
Quebec executive committee press the Pro- 
vincial Government to discontinue the manu- 
facture of products which come into competi- 
tion with free labour. The committee finally 
recommended that all delegates in reporting 
back to their respective organizations give 
particular attention to the question of union 
labels. The report of the committee, which 
was discussed at some length, was adopted. 


Proposed Amendment to British North 
America Act 


The Resolutions Committee reported that 
there were a number of resolutions received 
too late for incorporation in the printed list. 
All the matters to which they referred, except. 
the question of protection of workers on ves- 
sels submitted by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association of Halifax, being cov- 
ered by resolutions regularly presented, the 
committee recommended that the belated 
resolutions be not considered. This recom- 
mendation being adopted, the committee re- 
ported on resolution No. 1 by the Quebec 
Provincial Council of Carpenters as follows: 

Whereas, the idea of an eight-hour-day and 
forty-four-hour-week is steadily gaining 
ground, being applied in almost all large 
Canadian and American’ industries; and 
whereas, the five-day week, already estab- 
lished in several places, has given very satis~ 
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factory results to the interested parties; and 
whereas, unfortunately, there are, throughout 
the country, a number of places where the 
eight-hour-day is not yet in operation; and 
whereas, it is of the utmost importance for 
the betterment of the condition of the work- 
ers throughout the Dominion to secure uni- 
formity respecting the eight-hour-day, unem- 
ployment insurance, and other labour legis- 
lation; and whereas, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has stated that it is unable to pass such 
legislation, because the provisions of the Brit- 
ish North America Aict place all these mat- 
ers under the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the various provinces. Therefore, be it 
resolved, that this convention go on record 
as favouring an amendment to the British 
North America Act for the purpose of facili- 
tating the passing of such legislation by our 
Dominion Government and especially giving 
effect to the conventions of the International 
Labour Office concerning the eight-hour day, 
and that the Trades and Labour Congress 
urge this request upon the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee recommended concurrence in 
the proposal and the convention approved. 


The convention also, under the heading 
of “Hours of Labour and Conditions of Em- 
ployment” adopted resolutions in favour of 
(13) An act establishing the eight-hour-day 
and the abolition of all unnecessary Sunday 
labour, (2) Amendment to the Civil Service 
Act so as to place in the hands of the Post- 
master General the matter of classification 
and the fixing of salaries for letter carriers; 
(3) Federal office cleaners to be paid on an 
annual salary basis and accorded the privi- 
leges of permanent employees: (4) Making 
the amended sections of the Canada Shipping 
Act apply to all vessels fitted with Internal 
combustion engines, and that the ratio used 
in determining the nominal horse-power of 
such engines be that used by the British 
Board of Trade, viz:—560 brake horse-power, 
equal to 100 nominal horse-power, and that 
this ratio be incorporated in the rules and 
regulations for the examination and licensing 
of motor engineers. (5) Amendment to the 
Railway Act requiring the Board of Railway 
Commissioners to deal with matters affecting 
the interests of railway employees upon ap- 
plication from the employees; (6) All work- 
ers being paid once weekly on a regular pay 
day; (7) A six-hour day and a five-day week 
for all miners in the Dominion. 


Three resolutions from a Quebec lodge of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees asking for 
Canadian National Railway employees (1) 
annual pass after five years’ service; (2) fif- 
teen days’ annual vacation with pay, and (3) 
ten cents per hour increase for all who earn 


less than $4 per day, were referred to the 
affiliated railway employees’ unions. 


Safety and Hygiene 


Under this heading the convention approved 
of a resolution asking that the various pro- 
vincial governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment make an early and thorough investiga- 
tion into the health hazards of spray paint- 
ing. A second resolution adopted on the 
same subject asked that the Governments be 
petitioned to (1) enact such laws as will 
adequately protect the workers, and (2) pro- 
vide efficient supervision of all shops using 
spray painting machines with a view to hav- 
ing the regulations observed by the employ- 
ers and the workmen. 


Other resolutions in this group which were 
adopted were: (1) In favour of legislation 
making it compulsory to have the cars of all 
passenger elevators equipped with safety 
doors distinct from and in addition to doors 
leading from landings into elevator shafts; 
(2) Asking the provincial executive commit- 
tees to seck legislation governing the erection, 
operation and supervision of mechanically 
operated hoisting appliances; (3) In favour 
of the appointment of scaffolding inspectors 
in the provinces where such officers are not 
now provided for; (4) In favour of the ap- 
pointment in the province of Quebec of a 
foundry inspector; (5) Asking that the Que- 
bec Stationary Engineers’ Act be amended to 
include cheese and butter factories and that 
additional inspectors be appointed to visit 
places where stationary engineers are em- 
ployed, and aslo that there be only one 
charge for certificates for stationary engineers 
and electricians; (6) In favour of provincial 
legislation compelling close planking over 
workmen who are employed in the erection 
of steel frame construction with a view to 
protecting them from falling hot rivets, tools, 
etc.; (7) In favour of highways being 100 
feet wide; (8) That no person under 18 years 
of age be allowed to drive a commercial au- 
tomobile or aeroplane; (9) That all railway 
crossings within city limits be protected by a 
watchman and all crossings have warning 
signs 300 feet away, and that crossing watch- 
men be provided with premises not less than 
135 cubic feet inside, with proper toilet ac- 
commodation; (10) That proper health con- 
ditions be provided in cars in which railway 
employees have to live; (11) That all motor 
buses be equipped with an emergency exit at 
the rear of the bus; (12) That in the prov- 
‘nces where such laws are not in force that 
legislation be passed providing for the proper 
adjustment of headlights on automobiles; 
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(18) That the Dominion Government be 
asked to appoint a Royal Commission, with 
labour represented, to investigate the speed- 
ing-up practices in the port of Halifax with a 
view to framing legislation to protect the 
workers employed in the loading or unload- 
ing of ships. 

The convention referred to the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour a resolution ask- 
ing that the New Brunswick mining regula- 
tions be amended to provide that all shafts 
in mines be braced, that air and water pumps 
be installed where miners are employed and 


that no refuse remain in the mines over 
night. 
A resolution respecting the issuing of 


licenses in the province of Quebec to moving 
picture machine operators and outlining the 
points on which examinations of operators 
should be based was referred to the Inter- 
national Aliiance of Theatrical Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, the question being considered to be 
one of jurisdiction. A resolution, by a branch 
of the Maintenance-of-Way Employees, re- 
questing that it be made compulsory for the 
Canadian National Railways to supply first- 
aid kits and goggles to employees was re- 
ferred to the union of railway employees 
affected. 


Against Private Employment Bureaus 


A resolution which declared that the em- 


ployment bureaus conducted by the prov- 


inces of the Dominion have proven eminently 
useful to the workers as well as to the em- 
ployers, asked that the provincial executive 
committees of the congress continue to se- 
cure the abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment bureaus wherever they exist. The con- 
vention approved of the proposal, and also 
concurred in a demand for legislation provid- 
ing that where a strike exists and the em- 
ployer advertises in the press for labour he 
shall be required to set out in the advertise- 
ment that a strike exists. 


Conference on Fair Wages 


The convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing the executive council to call a con- 
ference of accredited representatives of or- 
ganizations interested to study the question 
of the fair wage policy of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment with a view to formulating such 
changes as may seem desirable in the light 
of the general experience to improve its form 
and strengthen its operation. A resolution, 
which set forth that there were evasions of 
the fair wage regulations, asked that the Fed- 


eral and Provincial Governments be requested 
to appoint a sufficient number of inspectors 
to enforce the regulations. This resolution, 
together with one much similar, was adopted. 

The convention approved requests (1) That 
the Government of New Brunswick be urged 
to adopt a fair wage clause for Government 
contracts; (2) That the Federal Government 
be asked to adopt legislation to compel ob- 
servance of the Dominion fair wage regula- 
tions by the Federal District Commission. A 
resolution which stated that the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal are not paying 
the prevailing rates of wages to their em- 
ployees was referred to the unions whose 
members are affected. 


Apprentice Training 


A resolution which set forth that the tech- 
nical schools of the province of Quebec are 
training many youths for various trades, and 
as the training is inadequate to meet modern 
shop practice, causing the pupils to accept 
any wage offered by employers to the detri- 
ment of qualified craftsmen, asked the con- 
gress to approach the Minister of Education 
for Quebec to confer with representatives of 
labour as to proper training and numbers be- 
ing trained. The convention endorsed the 
principle of apprentice training and referred 
the resolution to the Quebec executive com- 
mittee. 


Against Seven Day Labour 


The convention adopted a resolution 
which declared that certain large industries 
continue to ignore the legislation providing 
for one day’s rest in seven, and urged that the 
attention of the various Provincial Govern- 
ments be called to these violations and that 
those known to be deliberately violating the 
law be prosecuted. - 

The convention also approved of a demand 
for legislation in the province of Quebec to 
provide for one day’s rest in seven for em- 
ployees engaged in the mechanical depart- 
ments of all theatres operating seven days a 
week. 


Against Contract Labour 


A resolution introduced set forth that the 
Rapid Grip Engraving Company of Toronto 
had on January 17, 1929, discharged without 
notice, their entire staff of Canadian and Brit- 
ish skilled workers and replaced them with 
workers from Europe, secretly imported under 
contract, at longer hours and lower wages, and 
also that many workers from the United States 
were allowed entry to take the places of 
the employees mentioned. The convention 
was asked to go on record as being absolutely 
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opposed to the entry of such persons de- 
scribed above and to instruct the executive 
council to urge upon the Government an 
amendment to the immigration laws for regu- 
lations so as to give to the Departments of 
Immigration and Labour full power to pro- 
tect Canadian workers from such occurrences 
in the future. The chairman of the Resolu- 
tion Committee explained, following the read- 
ing of the resolution, that the evil complained 
of had been remedied by the Order in Coun- 
cil which had previously been referred to by 
the Minister of Labour and the Postmaster- 
General when they had addressed the dele- 
gates. Mr. Moore, the President, stated that 
the matter came directly under the Immigra- 
tion Department, and he mentioned that sev- 
eral conferences had been held in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Government. 
The executive council had been alive to the 
situation and he declared that at no time had 
the Minister of Labour relaxed his efforts on 
behalf of the men. He then read the Order 
in Council, as follows: 

Whereas the Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization reports that within recent months, 
labour has been brought into Canada under 
contract or promise of employment, which was 
not needed in Canada and which resulted in 
the displacement of Canadian labour; 


Therefore the Deputy of the Administrator 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Immigration and Colonization and 
under the authority of Section 38 of the Immi- 
eration Act, Chapter 93, R.S.C. is pleased to 
order and it is hereby ordered as follows:— 

From and after the seventh day of August, 
1929, and until otherwise ordered, the landing 
in Canada of any immigrant of the following 
specified class, viz., contract labour, is pro- 
hibited: 

Provided that the Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization may admit any contract la- 
bourer if satisfied that his labour or service is 
required in Canada; 

And Provided further that the provisions of 
this Order in Council shall not apply to the ex- 
clusion of farmers, farm labourers and house- 
workers, 

The term “contract labour” as used in this 
Order, means and includes any immigrant seek- 
ing entry to Canada under contract or agree- 
ment, express or implied, to perform labour 
or service of any kind in Canada. 


The convention unanimously adopted the 
resolution. 

A number of other resolutions growing out 
of the Toronto Photo-engravers’ trouble were 
presented, one of which requested a court 
action against the Rapid Grip Company with 
a view to securing the deportation of the im- 
ported Europeans and of ascertaining with 
definiteness the competency of existing legis- 
lation to adequately protect the workers of 
Canada. This proposal was not adopted, it 
being stated by the committee that upon in- 
quiry it was believed that there was little like- 


lihood of a successful case. A resolution alleg- 
ing that the engraving company had reported 
that they had Government permission to bring 
in the imported engravers, a statement 
denied by the Department of Labour, asked 
that the Government be requested to declare 
that no such permission was given. This was 
adopted, as was also a resolution that the 
Minister of Labour shall compel the company 
to live up to the settlement of the dispute 
which arose as a result of the discharge of the 
employees. The convention also approved of 
all possible efforts being continued to have 
the discharged engravers reinstated. In con- 
nection with the same matter six resolutions 
were introduced seeking amendments to the 
Alien Labour Act with a view to having the 
enforcement of the act placed under some 
Government department. The convention 
adopted one of these resolutions which 
covered the subject matter of the remaining 
five. 


Immigration 


The convention concurred in a resolution 
asking that as a means of ascertaining the 
available supply of labour in any one year, a 
complete survey be made of the labour re- 
quirements, both in agriculture and manu- 
facturing industries, and that such a survey 
be made upon the same lines as the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada has adopted in West- 
ern Canada to ascertain the available supplies 
of labour to harvest the annual wheat crop; 
and also, that these surveys be made annually 
with a view to regulating immigration in har- 
mony with the labour needs of the Domin- 
ion, irrespective of its effect upon the earn- 
ings of steamship and railroad companies. 

In regard to another resolution dealing with 
the immigration policy of the Government it 
was decided to urge that restrictive regula- 
tions be adopted by the Government to the 
end that the number of immigrants admitted 
to the country after a survey shall only be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the country. 
Approval was also $iven to a demand that in 
any colonization plans to settle immigrants on 
the land that the same inducements be offered 
to residents of the Dominion. 

The convention also approved of instruc- 
tions to the Executive Council to insist that 
in any negotiations between the British Labour 
Government and the Federal Government of 
Canada for the settling of unemployment in 
this country in industrial areas or mining dis- 
tricts, with financial or any other assistance or 
help or without the same, provision be made 
for similar schemes or help to be available to 
persons already resident in Canada; and, that 
no agreement dealing with the admission of 
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labour shall be put into effect without the 
consent of a committee to be formed, upon 
which organized labour shall have equal rep- 
resentation with employers or any other 
parties interested, the said representative of 
labour to be selected by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Congress; and further, that under 
no circumstances shall labour be imported 
from any country to take the place of any 
worker where there is a dispute pending or a 
strike or lockout operative in any trade; and 
that any penalties for the infringement of this 
shall be enforced by the Minister of Labour, 
but in default, any person or society may act 
and that the power of deportation shall rest 
as at present, but no person shall be deported 
for any political reason or without right of 
appeal to the courts. 


Old Age Pensions 


Seven resolutions were introduced asking 
that the ‘provinces which have not yet 
adopted old age pensions be urged to do so 
as speedily as possible. A resolution request- 
ing the executive council to seek amendments 
to the present Old Age Pension Act “with 
a view to having all clauses objectionable 
to organized labour removed from the act” 
was not approved, it being felt that amend- 
ments should not be sought until such time 
as the present law had been adopted by all 
the provinces. 

The convention adopted a request that the 
Saskatchewan Government be asked for a 
law providing for superannuation for civic 
emiployees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Three resolutions were introduced on the 
subject of unemployment and sickness insur- 
ance. The convention adopted one of them 
which covered all of the demands, the adopted 
resolution declaring that the introduction of 
modern machinery is so displacing labour that 
it is Imperative that immediate measures 
should be taken to relieve this situation until 
better means are created to guarantee every 
one an opportunity of earning a livelihood. 
The sponsors for the resolution, believing that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
undertake the full responsibility of this work, 
requested that the convention petition the 
Federal Government to immediately bring 
down a bill providing for sick and unem- 
ployment insurance, and also that the British 
North America Act be so amended that the 
Federal Government would have full juris- 
diction in the matter. 


Minimum Wage 

The convention adopted a resolution in- 
structing the Ontario executive committee to 
request the Minimum Wage Board of the 
province to strictly enforce the provisions of 
the act against employers who dismiss or 
discriminate against employees who lay 
charges against employers for violations of the 
Minimum Wage Act. The convention also 
approved of a resolution asking that the Que- 
bec Minimum Wage Act be amended so as 
to include women and girls employed in com- 
mercial as well as industrial establishments. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The convention approved of a request to 
be made on the Quebec Government to enact 
legislation providing for Mothers’ allowances 
and maternity benefits, as well a demand that 
all provinces where such law is not in force 
be asked to adopt same. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Resolutions dealing with the question of 
workmen’s compensation were adopted as fol- 
lows: (1) In favour of amendments to the 
Quebec act with a view to (a) the elimina- 
tion of the anomolous clauses in the law, and 
(b) the institution of the collective liability 
of industry; (2) In favour of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act applying to all 
employers; (3) In favour of the Quebec Act 
being amended so that the compensation for 
partial or permanent disability be paid ac- 
cording to the occupation of the injured 
worker and his ability to earn his living and 
support his family; (4) In favour of com- 
pensation in Quebec being continued after 
death to the orphans until they are of age 
and to the widow as long as she does not 
remarry; (5) In favour of the rates of the 
New Brunswick Compensation Act being 
raised to 75 per cent, but in the case of a 
posthumous child that the amount for the 
child shall not be less than $10 per month 
until the child is 12 years of age, and after 
that age regular rates to apply. 

The convention referred to the executive 
council a resolution asking that some definite 
understanding be arrived at in regard to the 
railway companies conforming to the purpose 
and spirit of the various compensation acts. 


The Right te Organize 


A resolution introduced declared that many 
companies, firms and individual employers 
were disregarding the Order in Council of the 
Dominion Government which sets forth 
“That all employees have the right to or- 
ganize into trade unions and this right shalt 
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not be denied or interfered with in any manner 
whatsoever and through their chosen repre- 
sentatives should be permitted and encour- 
aged to negotiate with employers concerning 
working conditions, rates of pay or other 
grievances, that employers should not dis- 
charge or refuse to employ workers merely 
by reason of membership in trade unions or 
for legitimate trade union activities outside 
working hours.” The convention decided to 
assist any bona fide trade unions in their ef- 
forts to secure the right to organize. 

It was decided on resolution to assist in the 
formation of unions of police and also to in- 
vestigate the whole field of aviation with a 
view to giving aid to pilots organizing and 
affiliating with the congress, provided there is 
no infringment of jurisdiction of affiliated 
unions. 

The convention also adopted a resolutio 
in favour of a penalty being imposed on em- 
ployers who ignore the provision in the elec- 
tion law granting employees the right to ex- 
ercise their franchise without loss of pay. 


Industrial Dispute Investigation Act 


Resolutions were submitted asking that en- 
abling legislation be enacted in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec so as to legalize the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in those 
provinces. The main resolution which was 
adopted was as follolws: 

Whereas, by decision of the Privy Council, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, has been declared wltra vires when ap- 
plied to public utilities and corporations hold- 
ing incorporation and operating within pro- 
vincial boundaries; and whereas, in the in- 
terest of industrial harmony it is desirable 
that the said legislation should be permitted 
to function universally throughout the Do- 
minion without hindrance; and whereas, pend- 
ing suggested amendment to the British North 
America Act that would permit of such a 
course, enabling legislation is being sought 
from the Provincial Governments that will 
allow of such action; and whereas, up to 
date all provinces, with the exception of On- 
tario and Quebec, have agreed and enacted 
such enabling legislation; Therefore, be it 
resolved, that the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee of both these provinces be instructed 
to press upon their legislators for the enact- 
ment of the necessary legislation. 


Railway Rates and Wages 


The Resolution Committee recommended 
non-concurrence in the following resolutions: 

Whereas, there are now several wage dis- 
putes involving the railway workers; and 
whereas, demands are also being made upon 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for a 
reduction of rates. Be it, therefore, resolved, 


that this Congress, in convention assembled, 
urge the said Railway Commissioners when 
considering the matters of railway rates, that 
same should be fixed so as to enable a proper 
recompense in wages to be paid to the work- 
ers employed, and be it further resolved, that 
the incoming Executive Council of the Con- 


gress use their best endeavours to place the 


views of the wage earners employed on the 
railways. of this Dominion before the said 
commissioners. 

Strong objection was raised to the report 
of the committee, which was rejected and the 
resolution was subsequently adopted. 


Motor Transportation 


The convention approved of a govern- 
mental investigation being made into the 
motor transportation industry, with a view 
to establishing the eight-hour day, not less 
than one day’s rest in seven, wages that will 
provide a decent Camadian standard of living, 
and that the “highway box cars and young 
freight trains” be reduced to a reasonable size 
and weight or the entire extra expense neces- 
sary to maintain highways and bridges for 
carrying the heavy loads be charged against 
the motor truck transportation companies, and 
also approved of the International Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs’ Union organizing the various 
classes of motor transport workers. 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 


In favour of a customs duty on all patterns 
entering Canada, whether being loaned for the 
purpose of making castings or for permanent 


-« USE. 


In favour of the membership of the con- 
gress supporting the bona fide labour press. 

In favour of workers’ claims ranking first 
under the Bankruptcy Act. 

In favour of amendment to Ontario Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act giving priority to liens filed 
by wage earners within the specified time for 
wages earned and not collected. 

In favour of legislation providing that the 
legal profession through its society, carry a 
blanket bond for its membership or such other 
safeguards as may be requisite to ensure the 
protectiog of the public. 

In favour of having all further leases for 
development of new coal fields cancelled until 
such time as an investigation is made by the 
Government to ascertain the conditions in the 
mining fields caused by the shortage of coal 
markets which affects the whole Dominion. 

In favour of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. ] 

In favour of increasing witness fees. 

Against changing the name of the Maritimes 
to Atlantic. 
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In favour of retaining trade within the 
empire. 

In favour of the sale of beer and wine in 
licensing taverns in the province of Quebec. 

A resolution asking that the Government 
take steps to provide a Canadian flag was 
tabled indefinitely. 


Fraternal Greetings 


Mr. John B. Haggerty, of Washington, D.C., 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, fraternal delegate from the Am- 
erlcan Federation of Labour, in extending 
greetings to the delegates referred to the work 
of the federation, the shortening of the hours 
of labour which had been secured by the or- 
ganized workers and the lead the American 
Federation of Labour had given in maintain- 
ing the living standards which had been set 
up. The speaker stated that the United States 
had the greatest corporations with the great- 
est aggregation of capital which the world has 
ever known. These huge corporations, by sub- 
stituting co-ordination for competition have 
made possible mass production with its result- 
ant economies. Mass production, however, 
the speaker stated, must always be dependent 
upon mass consumption, and unless the wage- 
earners have incomes sufficient for them to 
consume the products there will be an over 
supply on the market and prosperity will be 
checked. Organized labour, the delegate de- 
clared, “demands a re-adjustment of con- 
ditions in industry arising from the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving machinery and efficiency 
methods, so that the workers will receive a 
fair share in the _ benefits. 
benefits should come to him in the form of 
increased pay, reduction in hours and im- 
proved working conditions.” Through the 
efforts of organized labour, the speaker stated, 
millions of children had been taken out of the 
workshop and placed in schools and labour 
was still fighting for more stringent laws for 
- their protection. 

Reference was made to the issuance of in- 
junctions in labour disputes in the United 
States, and to the development of the invest- 
ment trust, both of which were declared to be 
a menace to the interests of the workers. Mr. 
Haggerty felt that there never had been a 
time when it was more urgent for the trade 
unionists of the United States and Canada to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with a genuine 
spirit of friendship and understanding to as- 
sume their part im strengthening their or- 
ganizations and in being alert to take advant- 
age of opportunities which come with eco- 
nomic changes in order that the interests not 
only of the organized workers but of society 
generally may be protected. There must be 
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something more than mere sentimental at- 
tachment between the workers of the United 
States and Canada. There must be a com- 
mon will and purpose and a common concep- 
tion of the ends to be served. 

Mr. Peter Lee, of Durham, England, fra- 
ternal delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress, said it gave him a great deal of 
pleasure to convey the greetings of his or- 
ganization. In listening to the speeches in the 
convention and in reading the labour litera- 
ture he found that the problems of the work- 
ers in Canada and the United States were the 
same as those of the workers in Great Britain, 
where for over 100 years the unions had been 
fighting for better conditions and a fair share 
of the results of their toil. For a time efforts 
had been made to suppress the unions, but 
these had failed and had only bound labour 
closer together in union. Mr. Lee paid a 
tribute to the women of Durham, who though 
not eligible for membership in the Durham 
Miners’ Union, had seen that the men folk 
became members... Dealing with the County 
Council of Durham, of which Mr. Lee has 
been a member for 20 years, he said this body 
administered for a population of about 1,000,- 
000 and had the handling of about $15,000,000 
a year in municipal enterprises. The board 
was composed of 74 councillors and 25 alder- 
men and of these 72 represented labour and. 
27 all other parties. One of the achievements 
of the council since labour had secured con- 
trol was the extension of the free school system 
to include the secondary schools, and now the 
child of the cottage was on an an equal foot- 
ing with other classes in this respect. The 
Labour Party had made its impression also 
on the British House of Commons and to-day 
formed the Government of the country. They 
had, he felt, been placed in power because of 
the belief of the voters of Britain that labour 
had the right idea of what was needed to im- 
prove conditions in that country. There had 
been a great deal of talk as to what would 
happen if labour secured control. It had been 
charged that they were Socialists and would 
destroy the home and religious life of Britain. 
This was far from the truth, the delegate de- 
clared, and if anything was destroying the 
home life to-day it was the massing of great 
wealth in the hands of a few. Labour stood 
for true home life and true religion. 

Mr. W. L. Best, of Ottawa, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, presented the 
fraternal greetings of the brotherhood and 
wished the congress success in its legislative 
work. He expressed the hope that all of the 
railway organizations would some day be affi- 
liated with the congress as organized labour 
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must co-operate in the securing of legislation. 
Mr. Best favoured the shortening of the work 
day as a means of giving employment to more 
workpeople who are as a result of the mechan- 
izing of industry losing their positions. 

Mr. John F. McNamara, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, spoke at the Friday morning 
session of the convention and gave an account 
of the progress of his organization in Canada 
and thanked the members of the Canadian 
labour movement for the assistance rendered 
to the firemen and oilers. 

The Hon. Peter Veniot, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who was unable to accept the invitation 
of the local committee of arrangements to be 
present at the opening session, addressed the 
convention at a later session and extended a 
welcome to the delegates as the New Bruns- 
wick Minister in the Federal Government. 


Letters were recelved from H. B. Adshead, 
member of the House of Commons for Cal- 
gary East, and the London Trades and La- 
bour Council conveying greetings to the con- 
gress. 

A cablegram was received from the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions in Am- 
sterdam with wishes for a successful conven- 
tion and success for the Canadian organized 
workers as represented by the congress. 


Gifts for Fraternal Delegates 


Subsequent to the delivery of the fraternal 
messages the delegates from the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federation 
of Labour, in addition to gold badges pre- 
sented at an earlier session, were made the 
recipients of gold watches on behalf of the 
delegates. The members of the local ar- 
rangements committee each received a vest- 
pocket knife and chain, while the two mem- 
bers of the ladies’ entertainment committee 
were presented with handsome hand bags. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and resulted in the former 
members of the executive council being re- 
elected as follows:— 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa; 

Secretary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa; 

Vice-presidents, John T., Foster, Montreal, 
R. J. Tallon, Calgary, James Simpson, To- 
ronto. ; 

Provincial Executive Committees— 

Nova Scotia—D. W. Morrison (chairman), 
Glace Bay; M. D. Coolen, Halifax; H. Lang- 
ley, Point Tupper; F. C. Craig, Halifax. 

Quebec—Joseph Pelletier (chairman), Mont- 
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real; Omer Fleury, Quebec; Phil. Corriveau, 
Montreal; A. F. MccLeod, Three Rivers. 

Ontario—H. S. Mitchell (chairman), Hamil- 
ton; Rod Plant, Ottawa; James Watt, Toron- 
to; Rod Hessel, London. 


Manitoba—F. Mackintosh (chairman), W. 
B. Lowe, Winnipeg; R. Glen, Winnipeg; J. 
G. Hutchinson, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—H. A. Perry (chairman), 
Regina; W. E. Stephenson, Moosejaw; H. 
A. Davis, Prince Albert; A. Eddy, Saskatoon. 

British Columbia—C. E. Herriott (chair- 
man), Vancouver; the trades councils in Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert are to 
name the other members of the committee. 

The provinces of New Brunswick and Al- 
berta having federations of labour, no com- 
mittees are named by the congress. 


Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, J. A. Whitebone, St. John, 
N.B. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 


-Union Congress, Chas. Dickie, Montreal. 


Regina, Sask., was chosen as the convention 
city for 1930. 


Presentation to the President 


Following the re-election of Mr. Moore to 
the presidency, Mr. P. M. Draper, who pre- 
sided, on behalf of Toronto branch No. 35 of 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
presented the re-elected president with a 
golden intaglio, made by one of the skilled 
members of the union. It was stated that 
only four of these works of art have ever 
been made, and this is the only one ever pre- 
sented for services rendered. 


History of Saint John Unions 


In connection with the convention the Saint 
John Trades and Labour Council issued a 
booklet entitled “History of Saint John La- 
bour Unions,” which among other features 
contained a sketch of each of the unions in 
the city, the earliest of which was the Saint 
John Labourers’ Benevolent Association, 
which was formed in 1849, and in 1904 be- 
came identified with the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 





The Mine Workers’ Union at Sudbury, 
Ontario, at a meeting on August 13, passed 
resolutions in favour of (1) A 7-hour day; 
(2) Minimum wage of $7 per day for high- 
erade workers and $6.50 for low-grade work- 
ers; (3) Abolition of the bonus system; (4) 
Establishment of union mineworker safety 
inspectors. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Ontario Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood of 


Carpenters 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Council of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was 
held in Guelph, on June 27-29, President 
Fred Hawes of Hamilton presiding. About 
twenty-five delegates were present, represent- 
ing locals in the principal cities of. the prov- 
ince. The Executive Board reported that a 
board meeting had been held at Toronto for 
the purpose of taking up the question of regu- 
lations governing carpenters’ apprentices 
throughout the province. At this meeting 
draft regulations were adopted and submit- 
ted to the Apprentice Council of Ontario, 
which body accepted the recommendations 
with the exception of two clauses, one dealing 
with wages, and the other with the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. The ratio was 
changed from one apprentice to ten journey- 
men to one in eight, while the rate of wages 
of apprentices was placed on a_ percentage 
basis, with a minimum to cover the entire 
province in every trade, first year, 20 per 
cent; second year, 25 per cent; third year, 30 
per cent; fourth year, 50 per cent. 


Another question dealt with by the report 
was the organizing of millmen and furniture 
workers, and it was recommended that a 
movement should be started to get these men 
into the organization. The executive ex- 
pressed their regret that the proposal to in- 
crease the per capita tax so as to take care of 
the Brotherhood’s old age pension scheme 
had been defeated by the referendum vote, 
and suggested that a committee be appointed 
by the convention to look into this question 
further and prepare a draft amendment to 
this section of the general constitution which 
could be submitted later to a referendum 
vote. 

The delegates were urged to give the ques- 
tion of the five-day week their serious con- 
sideration and to educate the members with a 
view to having it embodied in all future 
agreements. 

Reference was made to the forthcoming 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labour at Toronto and it was suggested that 
during the time of the convention the general 
officers of the Brotherhood be invited to ad- 
dress meetings at various points; failing this, 
that delegates from the various locals through- 
out the province be sent to Toronto. 


The financial summary as presented by the 
secretary-treasurer showed total receipts of 


and Joiners 


$4,632.92; expenditures, $3,154.51, leaving a 
balance on hand of $1,498.44. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in his ad- 
dress to the delegates, referred to the presen- 
tation of a silk Union Jack to the Carpenters’ 
Home at Lakeland, Florida, in the unfurling 
of which he had been assisted by W. L. Hut- 
cheson, general president of the Brotherhood. 
Speaking on the five-day week, President 
Moore stated “that the labour-eliminating 
machines, often called the labour-saving ma- 
chines, had so speeded up production that we 
had to have increased consumption and less 
hours of labour to meet the situation.” The 
speaker also referred to the Old Age Pension 
scheme in Ontario and to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws. He considered that labour 
should be represented on all old age pension 
boards and hoped the delegates would work 
toward this end. 

The special committee appointed by the 
convention to go fully into the question of 
the pension scheme and the various proposi- 
tions that had been voted upon by the mem- 
berseat different times, as well as the proposi- 
tion now being advocated, brought in the fol- 
lowing recommendation: That in view of the 
unsettled condition of the pension fund at the 
present time that this council take no action. 
After a short discussion the report of the spe- 
cial committee was adopted. 

Resolutions were adopted asking the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to bring 
pressure to bear on the Federal Government 
to amend the Alien Labour Act so as to pre- 
vent the importing of foreign labour to take 
the places of union men; recommending that 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
petition the Federal Government to bring in 
a bill providing for sick and unemployment 
insurance; and giving instructions that the 
American Federation of Labour be asked to 
appoint an organizer for the province of 
Ontario. 

The officers elected were: President, John 
Cottam, Toronto; vice-presidents, Charles R. 
Nichols, Ottawa, Bert McSween, Niagara 
Falls, William A. Woods, Kingston; secre- 
tary-treasurer, T. Jackson, Toronto. 

Hamilton was selected as the convention 
city for 1930. 

President-elect J. Cottam was elected as 
delegate to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, while P. Green was elected as fra- 
ternal delegate to the Quebec Provincial 
Council. 
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International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America was held in New 
York city, July 15-20, 1929, with approxi- 
mately one hundred delegates in attendance. 
After the opening address by president W. T. 
Keegan and the appointing of the various 
committees, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labour addressed the 
convention. The objectives of the A.F. of L. 
as set forth in the president’s address, were: 
better wages; a greater degree of leisure; a 
more happy social life; a better community 
and civic atmosphere in every section of the 
land where people dwell. In speaking of the 
shorter work week, the president informed 
the delegates that the New York Building 
Trades Council had signed an agreement with 
the employers’ organization which provided 
for the inauguration of the five-day week for 
the building trades in New York City. The 
brick-makers of Chicago also had secured the 
shorter work week recently. The delegates 
were further informed that a bill had been 
introduced in Congress for the purpose of 
correcting alleged injunction abuses. 

The recommendation of the insurance com- 
mittee that arrangements be made to raise 
the death benefit from $300 to $1,000 by group 
insurance in the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company, and when the cost had been ascer- 


Boot and Shoe 


With one hundred and sixty-seven dele- 
gates in attendance the seventeenth conven- 
tion of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
was held in Rochester, N.Y., on June 17-20, 
1929, with President Collis Lovely in the chair. 
The reports of the president and secretary- 
treasurer reviewed the activities of the Union 
since its inception in 1895, and showed how 
the organization, for the first four years had 
failed to make any considerable progress 
owing to low dues and no benefits. In 1899, 
in the city of Rochester, the delegates met 
in convention and adopted a new constitu- 
tion which provided for higher dues and bene- 
fits. From the year 1900, the total receipts 
amounted to $9,898,627.16, expenditures to- 
talled $9,773,663.71, leaving cash on hand 
April 30, 1929, of $124,963.45. The report 
stated that the organization was in favour of 
the five-day week in principle, but that the 
time had not come for it in the industry. 


A letter was read from William Green, 
President of the American Federation of La- 
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tained, the whole scheme to be submitted to 
referendum vote, was adopted and referred 
to the incoming executive board for consid- 
eration and report to the next convention, 
together with their recommendations. 

Vice-president Frey presented the report of 
the International Technical Education Com- 
mittee, in which the activity of the commit- 
tee was recorded since its inception following 
the St. Louis convention last year. This re- 
port described the arrangement made between 
the International Union and the Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation by which  stereo- 
typers could be trained in the proper use of 
autoplate machinery in a technical school 
established in the company’s factory in Plain- 
field, NJ. The policy of the school will be 
under the control of the International Union. 

Resolutions were adopted favouring the re- 
duction of the federal tax on earned incomes; 
recommending that a committee be appointed 
to gather statistics pertaining to old age pen- 
sions and report at next convention for fur- 
ther action; protesting against injunctive 
abuses in industrial disputes; approving the 
five-day work week for all members of the 
union. 

The 29th annual convention will be held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., while Toronto, Ont., was 
selected as the convention city for 1931. 


Workers’ Union 


bour, in which he asked the organization to 
take as their slogan ‘“‘ Double Union Mem- 
bership in 1929.” The union was urged to 
pass a strong resolution favouring the enact- 
ment of legislation that would prohibit the 
issuance of injunctions in labour disputes, and 
to see that organized labour was represented 
on all state educational agencies and on the 
boards of directors of, the various universities. 

“Resolutions were adopted recommending 
that charters be issued to groups of women 
relatives of members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union forming women’s auxiliaries; 
and pledging the resources of the union to 
combat at every opportunity the program of 
the Communist Party. 

Officers elected were: President, John J. 
Mara, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gen. Vice-President, 
G. Martindale, Rochester, N.Y.; Secretary, 
Chas. L. Baine, Boston, Mass. 

The next convention will 
Toronto. 


be held in 
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American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


The fifty-third convention of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union was held at To- 
ledo, Ohio, July 1-11, 1929, with 118 delegates 
present representing 86 local unions. In re- 
sponding to the various addresses delivered 
during the opening session, one of which was 
by Mr. Ed. J. Barry, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware, president William J. 
Clarke referred to the introduction of new 
machinery in the industry, which had been 
spoken of previously by Mr. Barry, and in- 
formed the delegates that the Window Glass 
Workers, an organization which at one time 
had taken a prominent part in the trade 
union movement in America, was disbanded 
on July 4, 1928, as a result of machinery tak- 
ing the place of the members. The delegates 
were further*informed of the situation con- 
fronting the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion, where, the president stated, 97 per cent 
of their production is made either by semi- 
automatic or automatic machines. President 
Clarke referred also to the American Bank, a 
financial institution owned and controlled by 
the union. He reviewed the difficulties en- 
countered in opening up the bank, having 
been required to compete with several old 
established bankers and banks. The president 
stated that the resources of the bank now 


total over $2,000,000, having increased from 
$250,000 in less than four years. 

Vice-president M. J. Gillooly, who has 
charge of the union’s affairs while President 
Clarke directs the management of the bank, 
reviewed the many difficulties with which 
the membership had been confronted since 
the previous convention. He referred to a 
number of strikes that had taken place, some 
of which had been terminated, while others 
were still in progress. For the benefit of the 
delegates the vice-president presented a 
lengthy report setting forth the general con- 
dition in the glass manufacturing industry. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, Chas. J. Shipman, the total receipts 
for the year ended May 31, 1929, amounted 
to $126,121.18, expenditures totalled $161,- 
798.46, leaving a deficit of $35,677.33. 

The various committees, representing the 
branches of the trade, presented their reports 
and recommendations, and these were dealt 
with by the convention. 

The officers, all of whom were re-elected, 
are: President, William P. Clarke, Toledo, O.; 
Vice-president, Jos. M. Gillooly, Toledo, O.; 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles J. Shipman, To- 
ledo, O. 

Toronto was selected as the convention 
city for 1930. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Thirteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of Na- 
tions) is to open in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
October 10th next. This is the second session 
of the Conference to be held this year, the 
Twelfth Session having been held in May 
last. The Treaty of Peace requires that “ the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” This is only the 
second time that two sessions have been held 
in one year, the other occasion being in 1926. 
The Thirteenth Session will devote its time 
exclusively to the consideration of maritime 
questions. The Agenda is as follows:— 

1. Regulation of hours of work on board 
ship. 

2. Protection of seamen in case of sickness 
(including the treatment of seamen injured 
on board ship), i.e., 

(a) The individual liability of the ship- 

owner towards sick or injured seamen; 

(b) Sickness insurance for seamen. 

3. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. 


4. Establishment by each maritime country 
of a minimum requirement of professional 
capacity in the case of captains, navigating 
and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation will be composed 
of representatives of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, of the employers, and of the workers 
of Canada. 

Government Delegates—The Dominion 
Government will be represented by Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Geneva, Switzerland, and by an offi- 
cial of the Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. A. L. MacCal- 
lum, manager and secretary of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

Workers’ Delegate—Mr. R. J. Tallon, vice- 
president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Mimico, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to the Workpeople’s 
Delegate—Mr. W. A. MacDonald, secretary- 
treasurer, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Halifax, NS. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1929 


Pa following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen, workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in July was 6,840, their employ- 
ees numbering 1,070,817 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


July was 1,690, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 200,115 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1929, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a further large increase, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 6,840 firms, whose pay-rolls 
aggregated 1,097,812 persons, as compared with 
1,070,817 on July 1. This advance involved 
an unusually large number of workers for the 
season of the year, while the index number, 
at 127-8, continued higher than in any other 
month since the record was instituted in 1920; 
on July 1, 1929, it stood at 124-7, and on 
August i, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 119-3, 110-5, 105°5, 97-5, 
95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90:0, respectively. 

Construction and manufacturing reported 
the largest gains, while the tendency was also 
favourable in mining, communications and 
services. On the other hand, logging con- 
tinued seasonally quiet, and there were also 
losses in trade and water transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Greater activity was shown in all provinces, 
the improvement in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces being most noteworthy. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 545 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 85,597 persons, as compared 
with 79,272 in the preceding month. This 
increase was much larger than that indicated 
on August 1 in other years of the record, in 
all of which the index was lower than on the 
date under review. Construction showed the 
greatest gains, but manufacturing was also 
brisker, particularly in iron and steel plants; 
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on the other hand, the trend of employment 
was downward in transportation and logging. 

Quebec—Considerable expansion was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 1,562 
employers with 302,086 workers, as against 
297,146 on July 1. Manufacturing, construc- 
tion and services reported larger pay-rolls, but 
shipping and logging were slacker. HEmploy- 
ment was in greater volume than at the 
beginning of August of a year ago, or, in fact, 
than in any other month of the record. 

Ontarto—There was an advance in employ- 
ment in this province on August 1, when the 
3,047 co-operating firms increased their staffs 
by 2,502 persons to 448,193. The greatest 
improvement was in construction, transporta- 
tion, mining and communications, while manu- 
facturing, logging and trade registered reduc- 
tions. A large increase was recorded on the 
same date last year, but the index number 
was then some nine points lower than at the 
beginning of August, 1929, when it reached 
128-0, the hhighest since the record was com- 
menced in 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—An important increase in 
employment was indicated in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where 953 employers reported 166,380 
workers, or 9,829 more than at the beginning 
of July; this exceeded the gain noted on 
August 1 in other years of the record, while 
the index, at 144:°8, was at the maximum so 
far reached. The most pronounced expansion 
on the date under review was in highway 
construction, favourable labour and weather 
conditions facilitating work on an extensive 
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program of road and bridge improvement, 
particularly in Saskatchewan. Manufacturing, 
trade and mining were also more active, but 
railroad construction released workers. 

British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was registered in British Columbia, chiefly in 
manufacturing, but also in transportation, 
construction, mining, logging and_ services. 


Returns were compiled from 733 firms employ- ° 


ing 95,606 persons, as against 92,157 in the 
preceding month. Smaller increases were indi- 
cated at the beginning of August of last year, 
when the situation was not so good. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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Quebec—Employment continued to advance 
in Quebec City, particularly in construction; 
statements were received from 115 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 13,557 workers, com- 
pared with 12,913 in the preceding month. 
A minor decline had been indicated on August 
1 a year ago, when conditions were not so 
favourable. 

Toronto—F¥or the first time since the 
beginning of this year, there was a falling-off 
in employment in Toronto, according to data 
from 881 employers of 125,437 persons, or 721 
less than at the beginning of July. The level 
of employment, however, was much higher 
than on the same date in other years of the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver; the 
tendency was unfavourable in Toronto and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
while no.general change was noted in Ottawa. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further and larger gain, exceeding the in- 
crease recorded on August 1, 1928, when the 
index was many points lower. A combined 
pay-roll of 147,155 employees, or 2,305 more 
than on July 1, was reported by the 831 
co-operating firms. Manufacturing and con- 
struction registered decided improvement: 
transportation released emiployes, while the 
fluctuations in other industries were slight. 











record. Manufacturing, especially of iron and 
steel and textile products, services and trade 
were slacker, but construction, transportation 
and ‘communications recorded heightened 
activity. 

Ottawa—On the whole, employment re- 
mained practically stationary in Ottawa, 
where the 140 co-operating firms employed 
13,733 workers on August 1. There were 
small gains in ‘construction, and similar losses 
in trade. An increase was indicated at the 
beginning of August, 1928, but the index then 
was rather lower. 

Hamilton—tThere were further additions to 
staffs in Hamilton, 214 employers reporting 
40,632 persons on their pay-lists, as against 
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40,110 in their last return. Manufacturing Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities— 
registered general improvement, that in iron Further curtailment was noted in the Border 
and steel plants being most pronounced. Cities; statistics were received from 122 firms 
Activity was greater than in any other period employing 17,458 workers, or 1,662 less than 
of the record. on July 1. Automobile works largely decreased 


Nore: The ‘‘relative weight’? in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 











— Maritime Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
90-0 102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
94-2 105-5 86-1 96-7 100-8 88-6 
101-4 109-8 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
91-9 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 02.4 94-5 
98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 94-8 
97-5 103-5 96-4 96-7 96°5 99°6 
97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 301-9 
98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96°7 96-7 
90-7 04-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
95-4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
105-0 102-2 107°5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
105-5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
106-2 198-5 107-8 104°3 106-2 108-1 
106-5 105-8 107:8 105-1 109-2 105-8 

104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102- 
102-3 95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-4 97-8 94-5 100-4 94-4 96-1 
101-8 109-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-9 111-1 111-7 107-8 
108-8 100-1 110-2 105-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 07-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 §1-4 
102-9 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 S7-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 105-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 iS lvfoy 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132°5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114°0 
118-9 199-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 113-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107°S 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113 +9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2! 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136°7 118-2 
Aue Fie sonst ik ot ees Br oes oi ipa tee re 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 

Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 

ot Aue, 1929). 2 aa eae es coe tare 100-0 7:8 27-5 40-8 15-2 8-7 
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their working forces, following an unusually 
active season, while only small changes took 
place in other industries. 

Winnipeg —Continued advances were shown 
in Winnipeg, according to 312 firms who had 
34,377 employees, as compared with 33,392 at 
the beginning of July. There were general 
increases in manufactures, construction and 
trade. The improvement evidenced on the 
corresponding date of last year was rather less 
pronounced, and the index then was lower. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing, transportation 
and services reported heightened activity in 
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Returns were compiled from 277 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 30,579 persons, com- 
pared with 30,316 in the preceding month. A 
larger gain was indicated on August 1, 1928, 
but the level of employment then was lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 

Manufacturing Industries 

Further gains were made in manufacturing 
establishments, 4,145 of which reported 579,852 
operatives on their pay-rolls, as compared with 
573,998 on July 1. The most marked increases 
were in food, pulp and paper, mineral product 


Vancouver, while construction was slacker. and lumber factories, but improvement was 


Nore. The “‘relative weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. “ 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
rahe Beal Ih Shes Spa GBA ee ae DT ME = oe tart res al] Scie SSeS eee | ee ee 98-8 85-1 
OS25; Bilao bee tenders < 98-4 116-4 OSD .cal morrcem eee 93-1 89-6 
Nicos tle 2 eta 92-7 108-2 SOot pce eee 87-5 88-6 
98-2 99-9 96-9 106:7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96-5 
89-2 90-9 95-1 93 -4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
104-5 90-3 99:7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
105-9 102-7 100-2 107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
104-7 104-3 103-4 103-6 103-6 95-8 106-1 101-6 
101-9 102-3 103-8 99-9 101-7 98-7 107:9 101-4 
93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77:1 98-6 99-4 
101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
106°3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105:1 82-7 104:4 106-1 
106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107°3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
98-6 109°3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
101-0 106:3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104°8 
109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
110-4 131:6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
114:3 131-0 117-0 119-8 LI2'7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
120°3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 

ASG tee he ned,.« ae dene 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
Relative weight of em- 

ployment by cities 

as at Aug. 1, 1929... 13-4 1-2 11-4 1-3 - 3-7 1-6 3-1 2-8 
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also shown in leather, rubber, tobacco, build- 
ing material, electric current, electrical appa- 
ratus and non-ferrous metal plants, while the 
textile and iron and steel industries were 
seasonally slacker. A larger increase was 
registered on the same date last year, when 
the index was over six points lower. 

Ammal Products—Meat packing plants 
registered gains, while other groups showed 
only slight changes on the whole, reductions 
in fish canneries in the Maritime Provinces 
being offset by gains in British Columbia. 
Statistics were received from 237 firms employ- 


ing 20,433 workers, as compared with 20,221 
in the preceding month. The trend on August 
1 in other years of the record has usually 
been downward, and on the date under review 
activity was at its midsummer maximum. 


Leather and Products—An increase In em- 
ployment was shown in boot and shoe works, 
252 persons being added to the staffs of the 
176 co-operating leather manufacturers, who 
employed 16,704 on August 1. The situation 
was not as favourable as on the corresponding 
date last year, when minor losses were noted. 


Nore: The “relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
ee 00000SOONREORpRD a—amOoOa_oajeaerea@ww om 


— All in- Manu- 





ce Commun-| Trans- Con- . 
Mining | ‘ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
95-2 92-0 94°8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87°5 89-4 
105-6 90:3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105°6 94-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63°4 90-1 101-3 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95°8 
92-5 95-0 93 -4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73°1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106°5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104:6 107-1 99-3 106°9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105°3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105°8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98 -2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114:8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128°5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117:3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
149-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
4-8 2-8 12-0 16-2 2°2 7:5 


dustries | facturing Logging 
90-0 88-0 58-3 
94-2 92-9 50-4 
101-4 101-2 76-2 
95-8 93-3 66-0 
97-5 95-8 60-5 
90-7 90-0 129-2 
91-8 93-0 145-5 
92-6 94-9 139-0 
92-5 96-6 79-2 
95-4 98-8 72-7 
102-2 101-6 96-4 
105-0 103-1 80-0 
105-5 103-6 63-2 
106:°2 104-8 66-8 
106-5 104-6 82-9 
104-0 102-7 99-6 
102-3 101-5 139-2 
95-9 94-7 136-1 
96-6 98-2 149-1 
97-5 99-8 137-5 
97-4 101-5 85-7 
101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106°9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
110-3 106-4 96-8 
108-8 104-9 136-3 
108-1 104-3 182-7 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 113-4 178-1 
109-1 107-8 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-21 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
ment by Industries as at 
At rier O20 ce cvctcte Menai 100-0 52-8 1-7 


REAM Re SRY Das PATRIOT PL Re CONTI TONNE Baus NC TS TT SCTE Le 
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Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills continued to take on help, while 
the furniture, match and other branches of the 
lumlber industry were also busier. The advance 
involved rather fewer workers than that 
recorded on August 1, 1928, when the index 
was slightly lower. The pay-rolls of the 722 
firms furnishing data aggregated 63,865 oper- 


atives, as against 62,935 in their last report. 
There were large increases in all except 
Ontario, where a reduction was indicated. 
Plant Products, Edible—Continued  ad- 
ditions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canning, sugar, biscuit and other 
factories coming under this classification; 348 
employers reported 33,338 workers, or 1,783 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








1 Relative| Aug. 1, 





July 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
Industries Weight 1929 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
[ONUJECIUTONG. oo ss tence cee Bec 52-8 121-6 120-3 115-2 107-0 103-6 95-8 93-3 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 123-6 122-3 122-4 120-6 108-3 108-9 101-3 
Fur and products...........seceeeeee 0-2 99-0 104-0 90-4 91-1 94-5 86-6 102-4 
Leather and products............... 1:5 94-4 92-8 97-0 100-7 97-3 89-8 95-5 
Lumber and products............... 5-8 124-5 122-7 121-0 117-4 118-8 115-9 110-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3-7 125-8 122-6 122-9 123-6 129-2 127-5 121-5 
BEMIS oie ce ss sce Socid> outa 0-9 126-2 123-4 118-4 105-8 99-4 89-1 82-5 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 119-0 122:3 117-0 105-9 100-1 97-6 117-5 
Musical instruments...............6+ 0-3 99-5 99-9 97-9 94-9 100-0 76-6 80-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 118-4 112-3 111-4 107-0 107-9 101-3 100-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 115-1 113-0 109-9 108-4 102-5 93-6 92-2 
wip and ‘paper isese acess ses teens 3-1 113-2 110-5 117-7 112-8 104-9 91-8 89-8 
Paper products..........sceceecees 0-7 113-7 113-3 118-0 104-6 99-7 92-2 89-7 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 118-1 116-1 111-7 104-1 100-0 96-7 96°3 
Rubber products..........seseeeeees 1-7 145-2 143-4 130-3 115-4 99-8 101-8 77-9 
Pextile products... fv..cccts vaselws 7-4 105-7 105-8 102-4 103-5 99-6 94-6 84-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-7 104-4 104-1 110-6 108-3 98-3 95-1 79-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-5 107-2 113-3 102-7 100-0 100-4 88-7 76-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 2°3 105-1 103-5 99-2 96-9 102-7 98-1 95-9 
Other textile products............. 0-9 108-4 104-6 107-4 112-5 94-7 94-8 87-3 
Plant products (n.e.8.)...........0065 1-5 128-1 125-6 119-0 109-4 103-1 104-4 100-4 
AUSBOCD:, Ais oa ob » Lindt ests oof 0-8 115-4 BIE «| eile pre te | Dane mid | yt Oneal Diu boc ae cil a 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 148-0 LATOR alae’: 1 isa EASS + 0s snare te Le ele ee hee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 171-4 183-8 110-5 103-6 89-3 71-4 107-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-7 117-9 118-7 108-5 103-3 99-5 93-4 97-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-3 141-2 137-8 122-9 113-7 112-1 93-0 93-8 
Electric currents... 2de heen. otek 1-5 139-4 137-0 123-8 112-5 106-4 110-9 104-7 
Electrical apparatus...............+. 1-3 146-1 142-7 118-8 101-3 96-3 88-7 85-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 14-8 126-3 126-8 118-7 101-7 101-2 86-1 89-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 138-1 136-3 121-7 107-2 95-7 77-5 93-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:3 136-5 132-1 125-4 113-3 101-3 93-5 88-0 
Agricultural implements........... 1-1 125-9 127-8 104-1 107-1 104-3 70-4 60:4 
Land vehicles ...2.). 2% eds dew os es 6-4 117-6 119-9 120-7 96-7 102-5 86-9 96-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-9 130-3 145-3 179-9 89-5 97-3 64-4 77-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-5 149-4 142-7 116-4 100-6 107-4 97-4 100-7 
Heating appliances................ 0-5 132-7 133-6 114-6 103-8 98-4 92-6 90-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-0 182-6 178-4 151-6 112-2 100-8 78-3 83-9 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
tet ae eo a eee. See ae 0-6 123-8 127-6 118-6 97-7 94-6 86-5 82-5 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 117-2 117-0 112-2 103-2 100-8 91-6 85-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 136-7 134-8 123-2 111-5 102-6 85-2 82-4 
Mineral produgéa.......4< sisdsene sce dss 1-3 147-8 141-7 133-5 108-8 101-2 107-7 103-2 
Miscellaneous Bele sab s Midst eee s 0-4 113-0 113-4 115-8 101-1 96-1 93-4 86-5 
LY ee ey ee ee ee OO 1-7 74-0 80-1 68-6 68-6 63-2 60-5 66-0 
MittRee oo: tsi Abas xhs ded ele oz. 4-8 122-1 119-5 114-9 109-4 99-8 102-1 104-0 
Coal... Cipd Saute Sininie meio his wi aieiatehete me ielacet sie « 2°4 104-2 102-9 101-8 104-9 95-0 96-3 101-7 
Metallic cress. 2.3). 6. ds..d.0a.< 1-5 145-1 140:3 129-6 116-6 104-3 104-7 107-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
CORD) 5 abn che AE» «ofa BeBe lege t 0:9 151-8 148-2 140-3 115-6 112:7 109-3 93-4 
Com mumicationg.es.<. oo). saekea secs oo; 2-8 126-0 123-8 111-2 106-6 102-7 99-8 97-9 
Relograplis. r..55 +s sh» dockbo vce se. ¢ 0-6 133-7 130-5 121-2 112-4 108-9 105-8 94-9 
elephones « fisaiehel> nie a be Apieliote ete tevche sicie.o 2:2 123-9 122-0 108-5 105-2 101-0 98-2 98-8 
Transportation: 45...) . seutoea sles vec 12-0 117-2 117-5 110-8 105-0 103-0 100-2 102-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-3 130-5 128-7 114-8 106-4 103-5 98-3 102-2 
Steam TOAMWAYB:e.... |. Ekbhockle cia.< 8-1 113-3 113-1 111-7 103-6 101-4 99-2 101-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-6 120-8 126-0 100-0 110-1 112-1 | 108-1 106-3 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 16-2 186-8 164°5 167-7 150-2 137-1 110-6 106-2 
BaUuGmg .\ 16.5455 ..bs BEER ok. 4 5-9 170-2 148-8 131-9 129-6 121-4 90-5 86-0 
Highway! ,>-:sss.4s.0c tee... 4-7 298-2 213-3 251-9 242-4 193-5 154-9 126-6 
TAU WAVES 0855 050s sets ache chet 5-6 153-8 160-4 168-8 132-4 129-8 111-5 113-9 
Services... .)..0:%<% 65.4. elprdinierata teste eisto.d 2°2 146-6 145-4 132-8 115-8 111-8 105-6 102-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 159-3 154-8 136-8 120-8 120-1 115-7 111-6 
Professional «..166...} . eatieboele « i < 0-2 122-6 126-6 120°5 102-2 96-9 95-1 95-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 132-9 135-1 130-6 112-1 103-7 92-6 89-8 
T rade... Seine See bin Sabai ob a\eioabbete clits othe’ 7-5 126-1 127-7 116-3 107-3 98-2 94-3 91-0 
| A se SE Be ahd ot be 5-3 129-4 132-8 118-6 108-8 96-0 93-5 87-8 
Wholesale 4 deiPele Sola oip's Sriditoten sede cated 2-2 118-7 116-8 111-1 104-5 102-6 95-9 97-3 
BUI ndusivicn. ...s.c08 se Od | 100-0 127-8 124-7 119-3 110-5 105-5 97-5 95-8 
A Ser Rear pr artes aaa oT a oe ee ee EL et aed Se ee ee ee EE ony 


'The “Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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more than at the beginning of July. The 
gains were made chiefly in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Employment iIn--¢ereater 
volume than on August 1 in other years for 
which data are available. 


Pulp and Paper Products—All branches of 
this group recorded heightened activity. 
Statistics were received from 518 manufacturers 
whose pay-rolls were increased by 1,278 per- 
sons to 68,715 on August 1. Most of the 
improvement took place in Ontario and 
Quebec. Much smaller advances were noted 
in the same month last summer; the index at 
115-1 on the date under review, was at the 
highest point so far reached in this record. 


Rubber Products—There was a gain in’ 


rubber factories, 37 of which had 18,400 persons 
on their pay-rolls, compared with 18,171 on 
July 1. The advance, which took place chiefly 
in Quebec, involved rather fewer persons than 
that on August 1, 1928, when employment was 
at a decidedly lower level. 


Textile Products—Cotton factories recorded 
reduced working forces, while there was an in- 
crease in clothing and underwear plants. The 
result was a decrease of 221 workers in the 
staffs of the 563 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 80,861. The tendency was up- 
ward in Quebec and British Columbia, but 
downward in Ontario. Advances were noted 
at the beginning of August, 1928, but the index 
then was slightly lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 143 establishments in these 
industries, whose pay-rolls rose from 16,090 
on July 1, to 16,401 workers on the date under 
review. Most of the improvements took place 
in tobacco factories. The situation on Augusé 
1 last year was not so favourable; the increase 
then recorded was on a much smaller scale. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further advance in building material plants, 
according to 146 employers with 14,122 workers, 
or 267 more than in their last report. The 
bulk of the gain was in Quebec. Employment 
was in greater volume than on the same date 
last summer. 


Electric Current —Another large increase took 
place in electric current works, 91 of which 
reported 16,804 employees, as against 16,494 
on July 1. There was general improvement 
throughout the country, except in British 
Columbia where a decline was noted. The 
index number on the date under review was 
at the highest point reached since 1920, when 
the series was instituted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 48 
electrical apparatus works showed a further in- 


crease at the beginning of August; they em- 
ployed 14,842 operatives, or 368 more than in 
the preceding month. The situation was better 
than on August 1 of last year, or of any other 
year of the record. 


Iron and Steel Products—Automobile, agri- 
cultural implement and wire factories reported 
reductions, while machinery, shipbuilding, 
structural steel and tool plants were busier. 
A combined working force of 162,357 persons 
was indicated by the 658 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 162,964 on July 1. Ontario 
reported curtailment, but employment ad- 
vanced in the other provinces. Although 
improvement had been noted on August 1, 
1928, the index then was several points lower 
than on the date under review: 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was an 
increase in employment on the date under 
review, 277 workers being added to the staffs 
of the 104 firms furnishing data, who employed 
20,718. Practically all the expansion took 
place in Quebec and British Columbia. Em- 
ployment was in slightly greater volume than 
in any other month of the years since 1920. 


Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
"9 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 14,253 workers, or 686 
more than in the preceding month; most of 
these additional employees were taken on by 
establishments in Quebec and Ontario. The 
index was at its maximum for the record. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued to affect em- 
ployment in logging camps in all provinces 
except British Columbia, where improvement 
was noted, Statements were tabulated from 
903 firms, employing 18,668 men or 1,679 less 
than in the preceding month. Smaller losses 
were reported,on August 1, 1928, but employ- 
ment then was not so active. 

Mining 

Coal—-There was an increase of 322 em- 
ployees in'the staffs of the 75 operators furnish- 
ing returns, bringing them to 26,362 on August 
1, 1929. This gain, which took place in the 
Prairie coal fields, was smaller than that 
registered on the same date last year, when 
the index was slightly lower than on the date 
under review. 

Metallic Ores—Further large expansion was 
recorded in metallic ore mines, bringing em- 
ployment to its highest level in this record. 
Returns were received from 71 mines, with 
16,525 workers, as compared with 16,010 in their 
last report. The improvement was shown 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia. 
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~ Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Continued expansion was noted generally in 
this division, in which 68 employers enlarged 
their pay-rolls by 310 persons to 9,800 at the 
beginning of August. 
tained at an exceptionally high level. 


Communications 


There was another advance in the personnel 
of telegraph and telephone companies on 
August 1, the 171 co-operating branches having 
30,295 employees, as against 29,724 in the pre- 
ceding month: The number engaged in this 
eroun was at its maximum for the last ten 
years. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Further addi- 
tions to pay-rolls were registered in this divi- 
sion, according to data received from 129 em- 
ployers with 25,256 workers, as agamst 24,930 
on July 1. Curtailment had been -recorded 
on August 1 of last year, when the index was 
several points lower. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable, except in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. The 104 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing data reported 89,- 
314 employees, compared with 89,165 in their 
last report. Improvement was also recorded 
on the same date in 1928, when the index was 
rather lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 74 companies. in this group, 
employing 17,442 workers, or 765 less than on 
July 1, 1929. There were reductions in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. Advances 
had been noted at the beginning of August a 
year ago, but the index number then was 
lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 643 
contractors adding 8,131 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 64,953 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all provinces, 
Conditions were better than in any other 
month of the record, the above stated gain 
being the largest yet reported. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed a further 


Employment was main-.- 


important increase in all provinces. Data were: 
received from 229 employers, with 51,867 work- 
ers on their pay-rolls, as compared with 35,175 
at the beginning of July. Employment gener- 
ally in this industry has been very active in 
recent months; much of the expansion at the 
date under review was in Saskatchewan where 
favourable weather and labour conditions 
furthered extensive road improvement under- 
takings. 


Railway—As on August 1 in most years of 
the record, there was a decline in this industry - 
on August 1, 1929, when 46 companies and 


divisional superintendents reduced their staffs 


from 63,238 on July 1, to 60,639 men at the 
beginning of August. The index number was 
lower than at the beginning of August, 1928, 
when improvement had been indicated. The 
greatest contractions were in the Prairie Proy- 
inces. 


Services 


Hotels reported further additions to their 
pay-rolls; 211 firms employed 24,183 persons, 
or 279 more than at the beginning of July. 
This increase was rather smaller than that in- 
dicated on August 1, 1928, when the situation 
however, was not so favourable ; in fact, em- 
ployment on the date under review was at its 


- maximum for this record. 


Trade 


Activity in wholesale houses again advanced, 
but there was a falling off in retail stores, ac- 
cording to 671 trading establishments, which 
employed 82,656 workers, as compared with 
83,767 on July 1. Ontario registered most of 
this decrease. Gains were recorded at the be- 
ginning of August last year, but the index 
then was much lower. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight ” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed while unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Practically no change was indicated in the 
local trade union situation in Canada as a 
whole at the close of July from that of the 
previous month, the 1,690 labour organizations 


slightly lower during July than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year when 2°5 per cent 
of unemployed members was reported. In this 
comparison Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions 
reflected slightly less favourable conditions 
during the month reviewed, while in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia nominal gains 
in employment were shown. 

Unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island is tabulated separately each 
month. During July, Regina, Toronto, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver unions registered a 
better situation than in the preceding month, 
while employment for Montreal, Halifax and 
St. John unions was in somewhat lesser 
volume. The changes, however, were mot pro- 
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from which reports were tabulated with a total 
membership of 200,115 persons, showing 3-0 per 
cent of idleness, compared with 2-9 per cent 
in June. Fluctuations, however, occurred in 
various provinces and industries which were 
of an offsetting nature. From Quebec a re- 
duction in employment of nearly 2 per cent 
was manifest during July, due chiefly to in- 
activity in the manufacturing industries, par- 
ticularly the metal trades, while in British 
Columbia slight ‘variation in conditions only 


was shown, the tendency, however, being ad-- 


verse. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions, on the con- 
trary, reported some slight improvement. In 
Manitoba the unemployment percentage re- 
mained unchanged from that of June. The 
level of employment for union members was 


1326 





192T 1928 1929 


nounced. In Winnipeg the same percentage 
of idle members was reported in both months 
of the comparison. When making a com- 
parison with the returns for July of last year 
all cities with the exception of St. John and 
Vancouver reported some falling off in the 
employment afforded during the month under 
survey, the changes for the most part being 
small. In Vancouver nominal gains in activ- 
ity were recorded, and in St. John the situa- 
tion remained the same as in July a year ago. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
represents the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. The level of the 
curve at the close of July showed practically 
no divergence from that of the previous month, 
indicating an almost unchanged employment 
volume, though in comparison with July of 
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TABLE I—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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last year the trend as indicated by the curve 
was toward somewhat greater imactivity. 

A slight slackening of industrial activity was 
shown in the manufacturing division by the 
reports tabulated at the close of July from 
an aggregate of 472 unions, with a member- 
ship of 58,159 persons. Of these 2,080 were 
idle on the last day of the month, a percent- 
age of 3:6, contrasted with 2:3 per cent of 
unemployment in June. Iron and steel work- 
ers, especially railway carmen, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the downward employment trend 
indicated during July, though general labour- 
ers, papermakers, garment workers, metal 
polishers and jewellery workers also con- 
tributed to the group recession. On the other 
hand, slight expansion was noted by leather 


TABLE II-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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and glass workers. The changes throughout, 
however, were small. Among printing trades- 
men, brewery workers and bakers the same 
situation obtained as in June. A nom--: 
inal advance in employment only was in- 
dicated in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing July over the same month of last year 
when 3:8 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. In this comparison the 
improvement reflected by pulp and _ paper- 
makers over July of last year was noteworthy, 
and gains in employment of much lesser 
magnitude appeared among wood workers, 
cigarmakers, printing tradesmen, iron and steel 
and fur workers. Of the contractions which 
were almost sufficient to offset these gains, the 
most substantial was reported by general 
labourers, particularly in the province of 
Quebec. 

The coal mining industry reported a more 
favourable situation during July than in 
either the previous month or July of last year, 
as was shown ‘by the reports received from 40 
unions with a membership aggregate of 17,553 
persons. Of these 312 were unemployed on 
the last day of July, a percentage of 1-8, con- 
trasted with 4-4 per cent at the end of June 
and with 4-7 per cent in July, 1928. Alberia 
unions indicated the most marked expansion 
during July, both as compared with the re- 
turns for the preceding month and July of 
last year, while employment available to Nova 
Seotian miners slightly exceeded that indi- 
cated in June though minor reductions in ac- 
tivity were apparent in comparison with July 
a year ago. In British Columbia no members 
were reported idle at the end of July as in 
June, while at the close of July last year the 
unemployment percentage reported was frac- 
tional only. Short time among coal miners 
was in evidence to a considerable extent dur- 
ing July. 

The building and construction trades showed 
but nominal advancement during July when 
compared with the preceding month, the 208 
unions from which reports were tabulated with 
29,341 members indicating 7-0 per cent of un- 
employment, compared with 7-5 per cent in 
June. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, plumbers and steamfitters, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hod car- 
riers and building labourers were somewhat 
busier than in June, while among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and bridge and 
structural iron workers the employment 
volume was considerably reduced during July, 
and slight recessions occurred among electrical 
workers and granite and stonecutters. The 
situation in the building trades, as a whole, 
was less favourable than in July of last year, 
when 3:3 per cent of inactivity was recorded, 
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a large proportion of the decline occurring 
among carpenters and Joiners, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and painters, decorators 
and paperhangers. Substantial contractions in 
employment were registered also by bridge 
and structural iron workers and hod carriers 
and building labourers, who, however, formed 
but a small share of the total membership re- 
ported in the building trades. Activity for 
electrical workers was also slightly reduced. 
On the other hand, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were much busier than in July a year 
ago, and employment for plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and granite and stonecutters showed 
minor increases. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of July 
from 717 unions of transportation workers, 
covering a membership of 68,394 persons. Of 
these 1,297, or a percentage of 1-9 were idle 
on the last day of the month compared with 
1-5 per cent in June and with 1-1 per cent 
in July of last year. The very slight decline 
in employment reported over June was shared 
by both navigation workers and steam rail- 
way employees, while among teamsters and 
chauffeurs the same situation prevailed in 
both months. Among street and electric rail- 
way employees the improvement recorded was 
nominal only. In making a comparison with 
the returns for July of last year in the trans- 
portation industries, navigation workers and 
steam railway employees, as in the previous 
comparison, were less actively engaged during 
the month under review; the unemployment 
percentage reported by street and electric rail- 
way employees remained unchanged, and em- 
ployment for teamsters and chauffeurs was at 
a slightly lower level. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment among longshore workers, 
reports having been received at the close of 
July from 14 associations of these workers, em- 
bracing a membership of 6,957 persons, 13-4 
per cent of whom were without employment 
on: the last day of the month in comparison 
with 11-7 per cent in June and with 16-7 per 
cent in July last year. 

The retail trade situation showed but nom- 
inal improvement during July over the pre- 
vious month, the 8 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 1,426 members indicating 
-3 per cent of inactivity, compared with -5 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1929, showed a de- 
crease of more than 6 per cent in the average 
daily placements from the preceding period 
and also a decrease of 9 per cent when a com- 


per cent in June. Minor grains in employ- 
ment were indicated also over July of ‘last 
year when 1:1 per cent of the members _re- 
ported were idle. . 

Reports were tabulated at the end of July 
from 61 unions of civic employees with 6,835 
members, -5 per cent of whom were out of 
work, the same percentage as was recorded 
in June, compared with a fully engaged situa- 
tion in July of last year. 

The trend of employment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades at the close of July 
was about the same as in June, as shown by 
the reports received from 124 unions with 
6,092 members. Of these 217, or a percentage 
of 3:6, were idle compared with 3°5 per cent 
in June. Hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers, and theatre and stage employees all 
reported a more favourable situation than in 
June, but employment for stationary engineers 
and firemen eased off slightly. In comparison 
with the returns for July of last year when 
4-4 per cent of unemployment was recorded 
in the miscellaneous group of trades as a 
whole, theatre and stage, and hotel and restau- 
rant employees as in the previous comparison 
registered somewhat heightened activity dur- 
ing the month under review while the con- 
tractions shown by stationary engineers and 
firemen were nominal only. Among barbers 
no change in condition was indicated. 

Of the 770 fishermen reported by 3 unions 
at the close of July only 10 or a percentage 
of 1-3 were idle compared with 2:6 per cent 
of unemployment in June, while in July of 
last year all members were reported busy. 

Lumber workers and loggers with 3 unions 
embracing 921 members at the close of July 
indicated an unemployment percentage of 1:1 
in comparison with no inactivity in June and 
with 1-0 per cent of unemployed members in 
July of last year. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1926 inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1927, to date. Table I summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table II. 


Reports for July, 1929 


parison was made with the average daily place- 
ments effected during the corresponding period 
of 1928. The total placements for the entire 
month under review were slightly higher, 
however, due to the fact that there were tw» 
more working days in July than in June. 
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Gains over last month were recorded in farm- 
ing, manufacturing, construction and mainten- 
ance, mining and trade, the highest being in 
fenin ine: while in mining and trade improve- 
ment was slight. Minor declines occurred in 
services, logging and transportation. In com- 
parison with July last year, all groups except 
‘services, transportation and trade, recorded 
declines and in these groups the gains were 
small. The largest decrese was in farming. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


responding periods of 1928. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 72-5 and 76:5 
as compared with 81-5 and 82-0 during the 
corresponding month of 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during July, 1929, was 
1,418, as compared with a daily averge of 
1,588 during the corresponding month a year 
ago, and with 1,531 recorded daily in June, 
1929. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service, during the month under review was 
1,777, in comparison with 1,789 in July, 1928. 
EACH 
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pete made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve both of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
during the first half of the month, but during 
the latter half of the period the curve of 
vacancies showed a slight upward trend, while 
that of placements rose’ until it regained 
practically the same level as that shown at the 
close of the preceding month. At the end of 
July both curves, however, were respectively 
nearly 9 and 6 points lower than those re- 
eistered during the latter half of July, 1928. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 79-1 during the first half, and 80-4 during 
the second half of July, 1929, in contrast with 
the ratios of 88:3 and 89-1 during the cor- 
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Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1929 averaged 1,849 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1929, was 1,325, of which 1,888 were in regular 
employment anid 437 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,418 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago 
averaged 1,463 daily, being 1,009 in regular and 
454 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 35,865 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 34,447 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 23,093, of which 18,275 were 
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for men and 4,818 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 11,3854. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 25,712 for men and 11,140 for women, 
a total of 36,852, while applications for work 
numbered 46,183, of which 32,672 were from 
men and 13,511 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the officers of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 











Placements 
Year 
Reuglar Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37, 904 305, 905 
O20 rch test steas. a toltanePae so ak 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
(COPA ee, ey Ae RA ee 9b a te 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
19200 -£3e.. pee h ae 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
OSU en cme qhectiete cata 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1 LOY Oi ete. A eae a pa cle 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
POQBE cccuneeets votes nee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926.0 . Saeeeeniies 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
OD iires okce cteuate cereale zee 302,723 112,046 414,769 
O28 Se TEAS ee wi 334, 604 135,724 470, 328 
1929 (7 months)....... 136, 980 77, 165 214,145 
Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were 20 per cent greater 
than in the preceding month and nearly 25 per 
cent in excess of the corresponding month of 
last year. There were gains also in place- 
ments of nearly 12 per cent over June and of 
more than 20 per cent when compared with 
July, 1928. Increased placements in building 
construction were responsible for the gain over 
July last year, although the manufacturing 
industries also showed improvement. Place- 
ments in logging, transportation and services 
showed declines, while small changes only were 
indicated in all other groups. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month included: manufac- 
turing, 77; logging, 36; farming, 68; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 211; trade, 64; and ser- 
vices, 307, of which 199 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
304 men and 76 women. 


New Brunswick 


During July positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were 
slightly less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 33 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were over 
6 per cent higher than in June and nearly 28 
per cent above July, 1928. All groups except 
logging and transportation showed gains in 
placements over July last year, those in con- 
struction and maintenance and services being 
the most pronounced and mainly responsible 
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for the improvement indicated under this com- 
parison. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 64; logging, 42; farm- 
ing, 44; construction and maintenance, 209; 
trade, 39; and services, 507, of which 359 were 
of household workers. During the month 343 
men and 83 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 38 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the month of July when compared with the 
preceding month and of over 11 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements also were over 36 per cent 
higher than in June and over 8 per cent above 
July, 1928. Placements in logging and con- 
struction and maintenance were less than in 
July last year, but these declines were more 
than offset by gains in other groups, of which 
those in manufacturing, transportation, ser- 
vices and trade were the most pronounced. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 248; logging, 386; farming, 288; 
transportation, 79; construction and main- 
tenance, 702; trade, 75; and services, 735, of 
which 378 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was found for 1,914 men and 566 
women. : 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
during July was 5 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 3 per cent lower 
than during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline also in placements of 
nearly 4 per cent when compared with June 
and of nearly 2 per cent in comparison with 
July, 1928. Services and trade were the only 
groups in which more placements were made 
during the month under review than in July 
last year. The manufacturing industries, con- 
struction and maintenance, and logging showed 
the largest reductions. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 2,520; 
logging, 935; farming, 1,965; mining, 105; 
transportation, 521; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,492; trade, 632; and services, 4,710, 
of which 2,478 were of household workers. 
There were 8,586 men and 1,904 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During July orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for nearly 13 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
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REPORT OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 
, 1929 














Vacancies 
: Applicants Regul 
fices Reported| Unfi Regis- sco 
eoorted| tied | Ret | Referred Placed Dale” fincas 
period period during va ii wey ~ 
period cancies| Regular | Casual | 2* end of | period 
ee Scotia.......... 2 = 3 
A ornate orsae Tithe cies lisp fete eae 
er a 272 27 232 ei Be a a “s 
Nee Rey seit O11 15 251 7 ee Be 2 2 
Brunswick.........2....s0000: 957 82 958 Ae e i "5 
Chatham.........ssssssessessseee 83 23 104 tf: ses 59 : 
Moncton. ........s+sssereseeecssees 451 50 411 a8 is ce “sr 2 
pcr reestirate igen tenes 423 44 ri 18 ean i i 
ee 2,814 414 4,374 a eh a ; Us 
Halle. eeeeeeeeeeeeseeecaeesee 297 73 "427 Dee as m C s 307 
TO EO as ea 1,612 217 2,642 OB *e ‘ "7s a 
QUebee. «nasi ts ses sestsesvesee sees 467 50 667 es ier : i 
Sherbrooke. .....++++ssssesesessee 155 27 289 20 a 5 i "30 
On ntee RiVEIS. eee eee teeta: 283 47 349 an yt ; i 10 
MbATlO, -veseseseseseeseseseereeees 16,641 1,608 | 20,621 a2 re : i ss 
Belleville. ......4+++sssssseeeseeee 2 909 ehh ataere eee : ss 3 
Brantford..........+00.sssssesere: 516 53 694 alt o oe | iol 
Chatham.......sssessssssssseeee 355 13 380 ae oe ca 2 ; 
Cobalt... -seeveeeeesseerererecees 228 25 249 oe on Me 35 
Bape plas iA. ON 348 0 392 ae ai : 9 29 
PEGE diay “tenst-trozfairtan 223 62 213 ap a af 51 
ou ek eee 1,281 4 2,001 ie ae S i i 
Kingston. ......2.2.2sesesseeeseeees 597 25 "593 ieee ae ne 09 0 
peu psniaw blade 357 38 565 ye an a iW 17 
i ae ee 495 68 599 ce a0 4 1 19 
Begins Malls. Oyi,e sort tie 389 15 335 He ie a i: 30 
North Bay.....-0sseeeeseseseses 461 37 616 aie te - : 19 
Oshawa.ews.sssseeeeeeeeeveeretiee 544 0 576 oe aM ’ fc zl 
Ottawa. eect 1,083 252 1,241 oe oF We 2 7 
Forabroke. iersiua.$ “Poo era 449 90 371 at oa vi ae a 
Peterborough .....+.+...0sese+2. 233 35 209 500 hai 5 vn 2s 
Port Arthur. ......sssssseeseseetess 979 0 834 a4 ah e ie 18 
St. Catharines... 0... 626 22 758 a ie oe Fe si 
St. Thomas.......1.s.ssseseeeseee. 192 23 219 oo ae oe 7 34 
Sarnia. ooo eesecccessseeeeeseee: 308 298 307 — os 4 17 
Tint ace Guan ai 998 436 558 Re 306 a a 100 
Sudbury.......-seseseseeeeeeeecees 647 20 686 ae a & > 20 
sr ode Wisin ane Bs 330 47 239 as i s ; 51 
Toronto...ssssesseeeee vere eee 4,075 328 6,875 m8 a a 3 2 
iRGSOr oes esses reese reste rete: 705 15 "925 is eh be si us 
ee) 4,080 118 5,090 es ie oa Pe "a 
eT Mand aa 450 26 493 meh ase aes a io 
PoE aeanber seplipe 3 132 }2 179 it sr rt = 190 
SEES TR ETRE Pee 95 12 82 “at ee a: 40 “7 
eg linnineg.o. ee eeteeeveeeeereseeees 3,403 78 4,406 a0 35 ; a : 
askateheWAM..........+2+++2+20++7- 3,296 340 3,531 ae Ce in ies i 
Estevan...esssseeeeeseseesseeeee: 116 8 "118 sede ete aoa er 282 
Melfort: «sseeeseseseseeeeeeceicees 111 0 111 i, b9 5 ae st 
Mose Tee alien aa eigrs3r" 644 63 739 653 of 39 ; f 
ater acre ti 144 0 140 ay os “i ae uM 
Erlone Albert, 2565, teneiSci- 4.» 931 35 210 186 2 id 1 
Lc eee ern ary 892 200 1,070 rt o) 76 38 ze 
Saskatoon......-..+.-fsseseeseeree: 634 23 "627 362 | bos ie 6 
Sia Correntorosbs cis. the, 247 2 225 305 fs 108 = i 
Weyburn.......s.eeetseeeeestee 108 0 101 a TB Me 3 i 
AneOtktonevseeeeeeeeeee rere eereeens 169 9 190 a 35 0 3 09 
Be aii war nice 3,261 72 4,293 3 oe is a ie 3 
Calgary. ...cscsseesseeesterceee: 1170 14 1591 1 es Sate chy 10S i 
Drumbeller........+.+0+0+2ser00: 201 2 "337 ar os “50 ~ mn 
Edmonton: ossoeuets ner riers ne 1,352 34 1,782 ne nee . i 1 
Lethbridge: <........eseveseeeeseees 345 17 ” 395 72359 met 142 m5 6 
piledicine Hat, sss. se esses, 193 188 “80 119 "10 it 1 
ritish Columbia...............+.-. 4,880 172 6,448 4 ss ne it 15 8 
Cranbrook. ....00sss.sescseenstee 281 2 959 salman: ae 1 ; : 
Kamloops......1.s+s.seseseeeseees 140 10 298 ih i0 % ye Me 
Kelowna......sssesesesesseeeeies 44 1 gt "5 0 é 40 1 
Nanaimo.......ssssesessseesseseees 109 0 44 34 33 rH 58 ‘7 
Gpoien ettoc. hy Meee 311 51 226 sa ra r 10 
New Westminster........2.0.0++++. 162 0 260 i iti 0 ‘ i 
Penticton... ++.0s-s crores roes 139 6 159 13 82 34 "33 ig 
Prince George.......0. sec set ees 2B 0 67 7 67 * 5s 
Prince Rupert.......++++++++s+0++. 84 1 119 ed eo 4 ; 7 
Revelstoke....+.1steeseeeeeeseees 48 3 156 2 io ss: 36 13 
SN Rep eo 2,568 62 3, 802 2,8 ; 62 3 i0 : 
Vernon. .senessssssseseeseeesesees 82 3 "80 eet een ae 3 an 
pNistatia nese eeee rests seree 839 33 887 816 ii 70 7 Me 
H OfMlceS...... 2. eee eeessere ree 36,852 2,904 | 46,183 | 35,865 92 354 108 18 
Mens. seecscvseveereceteeeetinee 25,712 1,584 327672 | 25,115 5 eae ae gata ae ee 
SR Gael Et "300 | 13,511 |! 10,75 et 43 
"750 4.818 4,978 3.521 1378 
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month, but nearly 13 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 13 per cent in placements 
over June, but a decline of over 7 per cent 
when compared with July, 1928. Placements 
in logging, services and trade were higher than 
during July of last year, but these gains were 
more than offset by declines in other groups. 
Farming and construction and maintenance 
showed large reductions in placements. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 195; logging, 134; farming, 
1,050; construction and maintenance, 364; 
trade 252; and services, 2,077, of which 1,501 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,472 men and 696 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for over 3 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and 25 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was, however, 
a gain of over 1 per cent in placements when 
compared with June, but a decline of over 
24 per cent in comparison with July, 1928. All 
industrial groups except transportation parti- 
cipated in the declines in placements from 
July last year, those in farming, construction 
and maintenance and services being the most 
noteworthy. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 144; farming, 
758; transportation, 134; construction and 
maintenance, 654; trade, 169; and services, 
1,211, of which 707 were of household work- 
ers. There were 1,397 men and 580 women 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Alberta offices during 
July were nearly 10 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and 29 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also declined nearly 13 per cent 
from June and were 27 per cent less than 
during July, 1928. Transportation, services 
and trade were the only groups in which more 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in July last year, but these gains 
did little to offset the heavy reductions in 
placements on farms and in construction and 
maintenance. There was also a large reduction 
in placements in the manufacturing industries. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 262; farming, 984; mining, 60; 
transportation, 67; construction and main- 


tenance, 566; trade, 190; and services, 1,075, 
of which 697 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,789 men and 467 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 2 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
July when compared both with the preceding 
month and with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements also were 3 per cent higher 
than in June and nearly 4 per cent above 
July, 1928. There were increased placements 
over July last year in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation and services. Logging and con- 
struction and maintenance showed the only 
declines of importance. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 748; 
logging, 369; farming, 736; mining, 194; trans- 
portation, 344; construction and maintenance, 
935; trade, 167; and services, 1,217, of which 
570 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 2,470 men and 446 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
23,093 placements in regular employment, of 
which 12,721 were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 1,381 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transport- 
ation rate, 949 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 432 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Reduced transportation rate certificates were 
granted by Quebec offices during July to 219 
persons, 55 of whom went to provincial em- 
ployment and 164 to situations in other prov- 
inces. All the transfers within the province 
were of bushmen who were conveyed at the 
special rate from Montreal to points within 
the same zone. Of those going outside the 
province, the Hull office transferred 45 bush- 
men to Pembroke, 2 hospital employees to 
Timmins and 1 waitress to Sudbury, while 
from Montreal 112 bushmen were despatched 
to centres in the Sault Ste- Marie zone. The 
balance of the interprovincial movement was 
from Quebec, from which centre 4 masons 
proceeded to Ottawa. 
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Transfers from Ontario offices involving the 
reduced transportation rate during July were 
364 in number, 353 of which were provincial, 
the balance representing an interprovincial 
movement. Of the workers travelling at the 
special rate to points within the province the 
Port Arthur office was responsible for the 
transfer of 100, including 7 carpenters bound 
for Toronto; 2 stonemasons for Ottawa; and 
39 bush workers, 24 highway construction 
workers, 12 power construction workers, 9 rail- 
way construction workers, 3 cooks, 3 mine 
workers, and 1 farm hand for various centres 
within the Port Arthur zone. At the Ottawa 
office 58 bushmen secured certificates for 
transportation to Sudbury, and 7 sawmill 
workers for Pembroke. From North Bay 71 
construction iabourers went to Toronto; 20 
bush workers and 1 cook to Timmins; 6 bush- 
men, 5 general labourers and 1 cook to Sault 
Ste. Marie; 7 bush workers to Cobalt; and 2 
stonemasons to Ottawa, while from Sudbury 
14 bushmen proceeded to Sault Ste. Marie; 2 
bushmen and 1 cook to Timmins; and 3 bush 
workers and 2 sawmill labourers within the 
Sudbury zone. The Sudbury zone was also 
the destination of 4 paving construction 
workers who travelled from Sault Ste. Marie. 
To points within their respective zones, Fort 
William despatched 11 bushmen, 4 miners and 
1 cookee, and Timmins 10 carpenters. The 
Ottawa zone received 4 stonemasons from 
Windsor. From Toronto 1 wood pattern 
maker was transferred at the special rate to 
Port Arthur, and 1 sign writer to Kingston. 
The remaining provincial certificates were 
issued at Cobalt to 1 blacksmith travelling 
to Port Arthur and to 16 mine workers going 
to employment within the Cobalt zone. Of 
the 11 transfers outside the province 9 were 
for the Hull zone and included 8 rockmen 
despatched from Sudbury and 1 diamond drill 
runner from Timmins. In addition 2 tile 
setters travelled from Toronto to employment 
in the Prince Albert zone. 

In Manitoba 415 certificates for reduced 
transportation were issued during July, 219 to 
points within the province and 196 to stations 
in other provinces. All of these were granted 
by the Winnipeg office which despatched 
provincially 15 farm household workers, 9 
hotel workers, 3 teamsters, 1 laundress, 1 con- 
struction labourer, and 1 housekeeper to Bran- 
don; 1 waitress to Dauphin; and 100 farm 
hands, I. farm housekeeper, 50 carpenters, 11 
bushmen, 11 road construction workers, 7 
general construction labourers, 3 electricians, 
2 railroad construction workers, and 3 hotel 
workers to various parts of the Winnipeg zone. 
Of the transfers outside the province from 
Winnipeg 41 were for the Port Arthur zone, 
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including 21 bush workers, 11 railroad con- 
struction workers, 2 farm hands, 5 _ hotel 
workers, 1 marceller, and 1 housekeeper, while 
the Fort William zone received 34 bush 
workers; Sault Ste. Marie 12 bushmen and 
9 construction labourers; and Ottawa 9 stone- 
masons. Destined to the Regina zone were 1 
plasterer and 1 cook; to Estevan 2 hotel 
workers and 1 blacksmith; and to Saskatoon 
3 boiler makers, while to various Saskatchewan 
rural districts 38 farm hands and 7 farm house- 
hold workers were transferred from Winnipeg. 
In addition 1 farm hand travelled to the 
Lethbridge zone. The balance of the inter- 
provincial movement was to British Colum- 
bia points, the Nelson zone receiving 31 raal- 
road construction workers and the Victoria 
zone 6 tile setters. 

Saskatchewan offices granted 79 certificates 
for reduced transportation during July, 66 ot 
which were provincial and the remainder inter- 
provincial. The latter were issued at Moose 
Jaw to 13 mine carpenters going to employ- 
ment in the Dauphin zone. Included in the 
provincial movement from Regina were 6 road 
construction teamsters travelling to Estevan; 
1 highway construction cook to Yorkton; 1 
welder, 1 baker, 1 blacksmith and 1 domestic 
to Swift Current; 1 hospital employee and 1 
hotel worker to Moose Jaw; I cook to Wey- 
burn; 1 railroad construction labourer to 
Saskatoon and 4 highway construction workers 
within the Regina zone, while from Moose 
Jaw 4 cement workers were despatched to 
Saskatoon and 10 railroad construction workers 
and 1 blacksmith within its own zone. The 
Saskatoon office transferred 2 teamsters within 
the territory covered by that office and 1 fbush- 
man to the Prince Albert zone, which zone 


was also the destination of 1 river driver 
In addition, 


journeying from Prince Albert. 
96 farm hands and 2 farm household workers 
travelled to employment at various rural 
points, the majority of whom secured their 
certificates at Saskatoon and Regina. 

The movement of labour both within and 


from the province of Alberta during July, © 


comprised the transfer of 133 persons, 108 of 
whom were carried at the special rate to 
centres within the province and 25 to points 
outside. The bulk of the provincial transfers 
were from Edmonton, which office despatched 
2 cookees and 1 farm hand to Calgary; 1 farm 
hand to Drumheller; and 22 sawmill labourers, 
17 mine workers, 17 road construction workers, 
16 farm hands, 1 farm household worker, 5 
power line workers, 1 teamster, 1 rod man, 1 
baker, 1 hospital maid, 1 store clerk, 2 hotel 
workers, 2 building construction workers, and 
1 blacksmith to employment within its own 
zone. From Calgary 5 farm hands and 1 
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flunky travelled to Lethbridge; 2 farm hands 
to Medicine Hat; 2 farm hands and 1 farm 
housekeeper to Drumheller; and 5 farm hands 
within the Calgary zone. Of the workers 
going outside the province 10 were mine 
carpenters and 1 a dairy man for the Cran- 
brook zone who were transported at the 
special rate from Calgary, from which centre 
also 1 road grader went to Swift Current. In 
addition, the Edmonton office effected trans- 
fers of 5 farm hands, 2 farm housekeepers and 
2 hotel waitresses to Saskatoon; 2 farm hands 
to Prince Albert; and 1 farm hand each to 
the ‘Moose Jaw and North Battleford zones. 
Workers benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in British 
Columbia during July numbered 171 and of 
these 148 were destined to employment within 
the province and 23 to points in other prov- 
inces. Provincially the movement from Van- 
couver comprised the transfer of 6 construc- 
tion labourers, 3 plasterers, 1 painter, 1 farm 
housekeeper, 1 steel sharpener, 1 dishwasher, 
and 1 log loader to Kamloops; 12 mine 
workers, 10 carpenters, 2 rock men, 1 cook, 
and 1 flunky to Revelstoke; 10 rock men and 
1 engineer to Nelson; 4 mine workers, 7 saw- 
mill workers, 2 hotel clerks, and 1 mechanic 
to Penticton; 9 farm hands, 2 miners, and 1 
sawyer to Prince George; 6 mine workers and 
2 carpenters to Cranbrook; 2 cooks and 1 
flunky to Vernon; 1 hotel clerk to Kelowna; 
and 11 tunnel construction workers, 4 mine 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The value of the building authorized during 
July showed a seasonal decrease of $4,826,832 or 
17-5 per cent as compared with the preceding 
month, while there was also a decline of $2,- 
935,922 or 11:4 per cent as compared with the 
exceptionally high total of July, 1928. The 
aggregate for the 61 cities in July, 1929, was 
$22 826,034, as against $27,652,866 in June, 1929, 
and $25,761,956 in July, 1928. With the ex- 
ception of July of last year, the total for the 
month under review is the highest for July 
in the years since the record was commenced 
in 1920. ) 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,500 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$7,000,000, and some 2,900 permits for other 
buildings estimated at about $15,000,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
some 1,600 dwellings and 3,300 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $8,700,000 and 
$17,000,000, respectively. 

Increases as ‘compared with June, 1929, were 
reported in Nova Scotia, where there was a 


workers, 7 power and railroad construction 
workers, 2 survey helpers, 2 hotel waitresses, 1 
electrical engineer, 1 compressor man, 1 farm 
hand, and 1 cook ‘to centres within the Van- 
couver zone. From Prince George 2 cooks 
were sent to Prince Rupert, and 2 highway 
construction labourers within the Prince 
George zone. Certificates were secured at the 
Prince Rupert office by 7 mine workers, 4 
bush workers, 3 building labourers, and 1 cook 
who proceeded to points within the territory 
covered by that office. The remaining pro- 
vincial transfers were effected by the Nelson 
office which despatched 4 miners, 5 bush 
workers, and 1 cook to points within its own 
zone. The bulk of the interprovincial move- 
ment was of agricultural workers for the 
Prairie Provinces, Alberta receiving 5 farm 
hands and 1 farm household worker; Saskat- 
chewan 7 farm hands and 5 farm domestics; 
and Manitoba 1 farm hand. The majority of 
these travelled on certificates received at Van- 
couver. From Vancouver also 2 construction 
engineers were carried at the special date to 
Calgary, while from Nelson 2 stonemasons 
travelled to employment at Ottawa. 

Of the 1,381 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 599 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 696 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 56 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 30 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


in Canada During July, 1929 


gain of 181-7 per cent. Of the reductions else- 
where, that of $2,991,563 or 52-4 per cent in 
British Columbia was most pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1928, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
registered improvement, the gain of $1,169,922 
or 131:1 per cent in Alberta being especially 
noteworthy. The largest decrease in this com- 
parison was that of 37-9 per cent in Ontario, 
where the total in July of last year had been 
unusually high. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto reported an 
increase over June, 1929, but a decline as com- 
pared with July, 1928, while Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver recorded losses in the 
former, and increases in the latter comparison. 
Of the other centres, New Glasgow, Sydney, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Westmount, 
Belleville, Brantford, Galt, Oshawa, Sault Ste. 
Marie, York Township, Welland, Walkerville, 
St. Boniface, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat and New Westminster showed gains as 
compared with both June, 1929, and July, 1928. 
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Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1929.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
July and in the first seven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first seven 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(1926 average=100). 

The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year was greater by 15 per cent than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued lower 
than in most of the years since 1920. 

Table 1 gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 61 cities during June and July, 
1929, and July, 1928. The 35 cities for which 


Value of 
permits 
issued 

in July 


Value of 
permits 
issued in 

first seven 
months 


Year 


22,826,034 
25,761,956 
16,369,195 
18, 683,415 
12,812,603 
11,681, 196 
13,078, 547 
15, 740,810 
10, 965,891 
13, 743, 045 


147,030, 023 
127,798, 943 
97,211,914 
97, 443, 834 
78,712,320 
72,355,350 
86, 126,043 
87,022, 484 
66, 737,575 
75,497, 755 


records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 








Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of prices of 
permits building 

issued, materials 


first seven |in first seven 
months months 
(1920=100) |1926 average 


=100 
194-7 99-5 
169-3 97-3 
128-8 96-7 
129-1 100-8 
104-3 103-1 
95-8 109-9 
114-1 111-7 
115-3 108-3 
88-4 130-2 
100-0 144-3 





ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities July, June, July, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isi.— 
Charlottetown...... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 681, 845 242,037 819,817 
SPalvax coats. sacle: 508, 700 137,852 810,885 
New Glasgow..... ' 94,560 93, 250 950 
SSyGneyack « ae eiclee ler 78,585 10,935 7,982 
New Brunswick..... 46,138 181, 460 159, 854 
Fredericton........ 2 Nil 70,900 
SMonetonates sss 15,040 50,275 14,515 
SSG. JOUNE «2d carers ds:0% 31,098 131,185 74,439 
Quebec: ees... 5,033,345 | 5,517,487 | 3,959,550 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
gOnneuve........-- 3,689,065 | 3,697,514 | 3,301,769 
*OUCDOC Har. «tte 6 + 525,075 1,193,273 230,905 
Shawinigan Falls... 47, 680 34,300 28, 626 
*Sherbrooke........ 133, 200 117,000 12,300 
*Three Rivers...... 38, 825 176,000 139,450 
*Westmount..... aa, 599,500 296,350 246, 500 
Ontario............--| 9,485,114 9,850,852 | 15,279,034 
Belleville.......... 2010009 28, 650 5,200 
*Brantford.........- 90,755 19,408 69,165 
Chatham: s......i. << 9,150 65, 000 50, 450 
*Fort William....... 76,475 180,900 747,000 
Galt eee & Oreee 41,990 16,130 25,560 
SGuolphiy heel seuss 37,507 168, 295 33,905 
*Hamilton.......... 438,800 | 1,355,800 427,000 
*Kingston. .... 0:32) 51, 655 30, 884 52,304 
*Kitchener.......... 120, 892 f3it 200 162, 240 
SL ONGOM eninis «6 es 250, 235 252,415 318,715 
Niagara Falls...... 42,502 108, 755 46,275 
Oshawa......s2.e6- 283,550 147,600 207,310 
POttawaee cette. us 321,700 502, 960 288, 535 
Owen Sound....... 22,000 15,100 24, 225 
*Peterboro.......... 27,650 18,445 37,885 
*Port Arthur........ 65,336 169, 420 433,430 
*Stratford.......... 73, 586 111,041 19,500 
*St. Catharines..... 102,737 103,550 51,000 


Cities July, 
1929 
$ 
*St. Thomas........ 12,900 
Sarniass +, <ciccat 54, 620 
Sault Ste. Marie... 214,790 
*'Foronto 20 het 4,895,224 
York and East 

York Townships.| 1,172,220 
Welland s...800004. 179,500 
*Windsor... 2 1ce ce 474,760 
East Windsor..... 30, 768 
Riverside......... 22,500 
Sandwich......... 24,775 
Walkerville......- 115,000 
Woodstock......... 29,762 
Manitoba............ 1,520, 832 
*Brandon...20.. mane 83, 702 
St. Boniface........ 82,480 
SWinnipes:. 2. «cen. 1,354, 650 
Saskafchewan....... 1,280,380 
*Moose Jaw......... 25, 800 
SREPINA, ci cee On csee 799,785 
*Saskatoon......... 454,795 
Alberta...........00-: 2,062,529 
REaleary- coca caeet 1,473,729 
*Hdmonton......... 463,735 
Lethbridge........ 100, 925 
Medicine Hat...... 24,140 
British Columbia....} 2,715,851 
Kamloops..........++ 19,112 
Nanaimone eo: 8,720 
*New Westminster.. 57,025 

Prince Rupert...... 2 
*Vancouver’........ 2,534, 230 
North Vancouver. ,075 
eV IGCOLIA ie > Seite 81,189 
Total—61 cities....... 22,826,034 
*Total—35 cities.......] 19,988,440 


June July, 
1929 1928 
$ $ 

24,235 24,510 
448, 029 43,334 
Wa 22,153 
3,396,474 | 10,606,253 
1,032,330 625, 750 
7,635 148, 671 
1,196,553 586, 282 
47,990 34, 530 
67,750 25, 860 
52,100 38, 700 
60, 000 69,000 
14, 393 54, 292 
1,580,386 904,470 
15,426 33, 255 
31,610 35,365 
1,533,350 835, 850 
2,412,530 | 2,438,690 
40,000 629, 150 
1,022,105 1,176,540 
1,350,425 633, 000 
2,160, 700 892, 607 
1,106,965 523, 107 


64,940 37,070 
11,880 15,555 
5,707,4141) 1,307,934 
80, 600 9,053 
31,140 Nil 
39,119 56,000 
15,375 22,000 
5,337,925 887,365 
120, 600 198,040 
82,655 135, 476 
27,652,866] 25,761,956 
24,976,904 | 23,448,597 





YIncluding Prince Rupert not shown in the June report. : nc! 
Vancouver formerly given separately. From Jan. 1929, when the amalgamation of these cities was effected, the total for 
the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater Vancouver’ aggregate, instead of that for the area formerly known as Vancouver. 


2Report not received. 





3Includes Point Grey and South 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during July. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend 
of employment in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the country during the 
second month prior to the date of publication. 
The statement contained in the August issue 
relates to the situation existing in June, 1929. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 23 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
June and previous months taken from the 
August, 1929, issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, the official publication of the organi- 
zation, are: reproduced. below. 


Great Britain 


There was little change in the general state 
of employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during July. There was an improve- 
ment in river, dock and harbour service, and 
in the tinplate, jute, brick, tile, cement and 
antificial stone industries. On the other hand, 
there was some decline in the building trade 
and public works contracting, in steel manu- 
facture, in shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
and in the motor vehicle, woollen and worsted, 
textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and 
clothing industries. 

Among workpeople, numbering 11,880,000, 
insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and working 
in practically every industry except agriculture 
and private domestic service, the percentage 
unemployed at 22nd July, 1929 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed) was 9.9, as compared 
with 9.8 at 24th June, 1929, and with 11.6 
at 28rd July, 1928. For males alone the 
percentage at 22nd July, 1929, was 11.0, and 
for females, 7.1; at 24th June, 1929, the per- 
centages were 10.9 and 6.8. The percentage 
wholly unemployed, at 22nd July, 1929, was 
7.4, the same as at 24th June, 1929. The 


total number of persons (insured and un- 
insured) registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 
29th July, 1929, was approximately 1,188,000, 
of whom 914,000 were men and 208,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 1st July, 1929, it was 1,176,000, of whom 
912,000 were men, and 209,000 were women; 
and at 30th July, 1928, it was 1,354,000, of 
whom 1,058,000 were men, and 223,000 were 
women. 
United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0.3 per cent in June, 1929, as compared with 
May, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.9 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of April and May, 1929, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of June. The num- 
ber of employees in Class I railroads as at 
May 15 totalled 1,697,400, representing an 
increase of 2.9 per cent since April 15. The 
amount of pay-roll in the entire month of 
May was $242,765,789, representing an in- 
crease over ‘the previous month of 4.1 per 
cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
was little changed in June as compared with 
May, the percentage decrease having been 
0.4 only, while pay-roll totals were 1.9 per 
cent smaller. Despite this small, and nearly 
regular curtailment in June, employment has 
shown a total gain since January of 3.8 per 
cent. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries for June, 1929, is 98.8, as compared 
with 99.2 for May, 1929, and 98.1 for June, 
1928; the weighted index of pay-roll totals 
for June, 1929, is 102.8, as compared with 
104.8 for May, 1929, and 94.2 for June, 1928. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

All industries in the food group, except 
confectionery, reported more employees in 
June than in May, while in the textile group 
the results were reversed, only one industry 
(men’s clothing) having shown increased em- 
ployment. The textile decreases, however, 
were small, except in the two women’s apparel 
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industries. The iron and steel industry and North Central divisions alone reporting 
four others in the iron and steel group con- decreased employment. The last-named 


tinued their upward trend, as did the two 
lumber industries. Other industries showing 
increased employment were paper and print- 
ing, petroleum refining, cement, brick, glass, 
tobacco, and electrical machinery. 

Automobile factories reported a drop in 
employment of 7.2 per cent, fertilizer plants 
a drop of 29.4 per cent, and shipbuilding 
yards a drop of 1.1 per cent. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
added to their employees in June; the rayon 
increase was 2.6 per cent and the radio in- 
crease 20.1 per cent. 

The report for June is based upon returns 
from 12,514 establishments in 54 of the chief 
manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in June, 1929, 
had 3,524,964 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $97,954,378. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions had 
more employees in June than in May, the 
New England, West South Central, and East 


division, which is most affected by the auto- 
mobile industry, showed decreased employ- 
ment for the first time in seven months. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States, as 
follows: October to December, 1927, 14 per 
cent; January, 1928, 18 per cent; February, 
1928, 18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; 
April, 1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928, 13 per 
cent; June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 
per cent; August, 1928, 9 per cent; September, 
1928, 10 per cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; 
November, 1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 
138 per cent; January, 1929, 15 per cent; 
February, 1929, 15 per cent; March, 1929, 14 
per cent; April, 1929, 12 per cent; May, 11 
per cent; June, 9 per cent. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortifleation, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 


of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mention are referred to in the Order in Coun- 
ceil as “A” conditions. Followimg is the text 
of the General Fair Wages Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, iabourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
vespectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his. 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
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in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employces where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and. 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government. officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for. shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 


hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shail be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract. is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract. for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient. to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this Provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
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Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they incluuded either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Competitors’ Pavilion, 
Sarcee Camp, Calgary, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, Chas. S. Newcomb, Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract August 3, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $4,327. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of Signals Experimental Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Wm. 
D’Aoust, Carlington P.O., Ontario. Date of 
contract August 12, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract $7,020. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of Light Railway Buildings, 
etc., Joint Service Magazines, Bedford Basin, 
N.S. Name of contractor, MacMillan & Mac- 
Nearney, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 13, 1929. Amount of contract, $85,- 
734. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Renewal of Armoury Roof, Windsor, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, Pennington & 
Laing, Windsor, Ont. Date of contract Aug- 
ust 26, 1929. Amount of contract, $4,980. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Construction of 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts in group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Deepening channel between piers and ap- 
proach to Lake Ontario, western channel, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Name of contractors, The 
Great Lakes Dredging and Contracting Com- 


pany, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 6, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $56,332.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening berths on the westerly and east- 
erly side of the pier, Little Lameque. Name 
of contractor, Miramichi Dredging Co. Ltd., 
Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, August 8, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,062.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Reconstruction in concrete of wharf at St. 
Placide, County of Two Mountains, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, A. Lacroix, St. Lambert, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 23, 1929. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximately $5,742. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Construction of a terminal warehouse, Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia. Name of contractors, HE. C. 
Doyle, Arichat, Nova Scotia. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximately $9,894. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening the area in vicinity of Govern- 
ment wharf, Parry Sound, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited. Date of contract, August 2, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,352. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening channel 1,270 feet long and wid- 
ening to sixty feet, Mitchell Bay, Kent 
County, Ontario. Name of contractors, O. F. 
Cumming and W. H. Robinson, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 11, 1929. Amount 
of contract approximately $19,980. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Cleaning and sweeping the approaches at 
the New Ontario wharf and at the Algoma 
Central Railway Coal Wharf, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, Soo Dredging 
and Construction Co. Ltd. Date of contract, 
August 6, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,400.: The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


New roofing, three corner towers, Public 
Building, Hamilton, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractor, Thomas Irwin and Son Limited, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. Date of contract, August 7 
1929. Amount of contract, $4,475. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Repairs and extensions to protection walls 
in Riviére du Gouffre, Baie St. Paul, County 
of Charlevoix, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
David Simard, Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $14,980. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not | Hours 
less than | per day 
Foreman, aoc ctus sees teense: 50 10 
Carpenternii. oi sos bg eaeelgs es Sas’ nictestes 40 10 
Bigeksmith) Worse. teen coe see eee 40 10 
Blacksmith helpers.................- 30 10 
Tye bOUrers: cicecsn Ie .< edt pare eubeetactes 30 10 
Driver (one horse and cart).......... 40 10 


Driver (two horses and waggon)..... 50 10 


Construction of extension to breakwater at 
Meteghan, Digby County, Nova Scotia. 
Name of contractors, J. W. Comeau, E. J. 
Gaudet, and S. F. Comeau, Comeauville, NS. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1929. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximately, $4,966.47. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Magnesite composition flooring for National 
Research Building, Ottawa. Name of con- 
tractor, Hochmeister-Lind Company, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 19, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $7,273. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Wharf repairs, Ste. Famille, County of 
Montmorency, P.Q. Name of contractor, E. 
F. Gravel, Chateau Richer, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
unit prices, approximately $9,761.50. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging outer and inner harbour, Port 
Stanley, Ontario. Name of contractor, The 
Frontenac Dredging Company, Limited, of 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 12, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximtely $20,- 
250. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf, Brantville, North- 
umberland County, N.B. Name of contractor, 
J. W. McManus Co. Ltd., Memramcook, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1929. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximately $9,095. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Plastering National Research Building, 
Ottawa. Name of contractor, James Mc- 
Laughlin, Ottawa. Date of contract, August 
16, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,321.64. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | per day 

Per hour 
Plasterers te i. Sets caenie Are eed : 1 8 
Piasterera,.Welpers,...ad.acs os eee 0 50 8-9 
Common labourers? ..3....7/)%.5..00. 2 0 45 8-9 
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Deepening several areas from Traverse St. 
Francois to Notre Dame de Pierreville, River 
St. Francis, P.Q. Name of contractor, A. 
Laperriere, Pierreville, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $13,916.38. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening basin at North Side of wharf, 
Shelter Bay, P.Q. Name of contractor, Na- 
tional Dock and Dredging Corporation, Lim- 
ited. Date of contract, August 19, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,000. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Deepening entrance channel to Dominion 
Government wharf at Ste. Jeanne de IJ’Ile 
Perrot, P.Q. Name of contractor, Les Chan- 
tiers Mianseau, Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 20, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $15,000. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Deepening northern entrance channel, Petit- 
de-Grat, Richmond West, Cape Breton. Name 
of contractor Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 18, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$18,536.66. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening channel, 50 feet wide, leading to 
Public Wharf and deepening basin in front of 
public wharf. Name of contractor, J. 8. Gre- 
gory, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 
19, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$18,900. The General Fair Wages a pete was 
inserted in the contract. 

Widening river to give a 75-foot channel 
between Becker and Goodman’s Creek Syden- 
ham river (North Branch), Ontario. Name of 
contractor, the Wallaceburg Sand and Gravel 
Company, Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 14, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,396.70. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Grading, draining and construction of bitu- 
minous pavings, roadways and improvements 
to existing roadways at Montreal Air Har- 
bour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Dibble Construction Company, Ltd., Ottawa. 
Date of contract, August 19, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $197,999.20. <A 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | per day 
Mechanicamy. «4 sak atl. 6 boa get $0 60 10 
Hinenwen ssa fo ca bracers crush « tig hex iene 0 40 10 
Stone crusher operator............... 0 60 10 
Concrete mixer operator............- 0 40 10 
Carpenter foreman...........00-2055+ 0 90 9 
Carpenters, 20a sie. : Rae 0 80 9 
Dabourerdoremanz. & ies0ek sob 0 50 10 
Labourers 0k «ccs salaareretas oct 0 35 10 
Wiatehm annals act coh. otis cnsoetteaee 3 00 
per night 
Carters (1 horse and cart)............ 0 50 10 
Teamsters (2 horses and waggon).... 0 70 10 





Reconstruction of Public Building, Ross- 
land, British Columbia. Name of Contractor, 
Moncrieff and Vistaunet, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract August 20, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $21,125.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Deepening and extension at North End of 
the Winter Storage Basin, east of Bar Point, 
and widening and deepening an additional slip 
io the Sarnia Elevator entrance, Sarnia, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, Canadian Dredging 
Company, Ltd., of Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 15, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $31,910.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Wharf repairs at Pointe-au-Pic, County of 
Charlevoix, P.Q. Name of contractor, A. 
Simard and A. Mattais, La Malbaie, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 24, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $16,648.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rate of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | per day 

Per hour 
PORem ailay: 3 ea vata hoses Sloe ny haere sos $0 50 10 
C@arpenbersyys ooceds ve nce kes BRIS tes 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths....... i Ee ORS 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers..............-: 0 30 10 
Da bourersaai* \. steed eieer ehh oars 0 30 10 
Carters (1 horse and cart)........... 0 40 10 
Teamsters (2 horses and wagon)..... 0 50 10 


Wharf repairs at St. Laurent, Island of 
Orleans, County of Montmorency, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, T. La-Coulin, Chateau Richer, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximately 
$9,178.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening an area in Lanctot Basin to 
enable boats to get to the elevator and in con- 
nection with construction of new wharf at 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractor, Les Chantiers 
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Manseau Limitée, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 22, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $33,024.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening a boat basin at Yarmouth Har- 
bour, Nova Scotia. Name of contractor, 
Beacon Dredging Company, Limited, Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, June 29, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $23,638.84. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a new station on the Cana- 
dian National Railways at Kapuskasing, 
Ont. Name of contractor, W. H. Angus, North 
Bay, Ont. Date contract approved by order 
in council, July 19, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$55,827. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a telegraph repeater station 
for the Canadian National Railways at Sioux 
Lookout, Ont. Name of contractor, A. E. 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Man. Date contract ap- 
proved by order in council, July 19, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $15,000. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of four section bunk houses 
and one section foreman’s dwelling on the 
Transcontinental Railway between Armstrong 
and Winnipeg. Name of contractors, Boland 
Bros., Ltd., 4 Bannatyne Ave. E., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date contract approved by order in 
council, July 2, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$7,380. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a restaurant addition to the 
Canadian National Railway station at Graham, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Boland Bros., Ltd., 
4 Bannatyne Ave. E., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
contract approved by order in council, July 
2, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,300. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 





Agreements were recently concluded pro- 
viding for a five-day week with an increase in 
daily wages in the building trades in New 
York. Negotiations for a five-day week were 
begun by the Bricklayers’ Union, which suc- 
ceeded in concluding an agreement providing 
for a five-day week, and an increase in wages 
from $14 to $15 a day, as from 1 May, 1929. 
The Mason Builders’ Association concluded a 
similar agreement on 24 April. The five- 
day week has now been extended to other 
workers in the building trades. It is esti- 
mated that the total number of workers 
eovered is about 150,000. Work done on 
Saturdays will in future be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


(SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
Schedules of Wages and working con- 
ditions that have recently been received by 
the Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized each month in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


In the majority of cases the agreements 
-are signed by both the employers and 
the employees. Verbal agreements, which 


are also included in the records, are sche- 
dules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Sr. Joun, New Brunswick.—A Certain Jos 
PRINTING OFFICE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PrintiInc PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Locat No. 36. 


Agreement to be in effect from September ], 
1928, to September 1, 1930, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice 60 days 
prior to September 1, of any year. 

Only union men to be employed if competent 
union men available. 

Hours: 8 per day or night. 

Overtime: time and a half for all overtime 
and work on July 1. Labour Day and Christ- 
mas Day; double time for work on Sundays. 

Wages per week: cylinder pressmen, $32.80, 
cylinder feeder and assistants, $22.54, platen 
pressmen on four presses $32.80, platen press- 
men on under four presses, $30.75. 

Apprentices are to serve four years. Wages 
per week for apprentices to be $12.00 during 
first half of second year, $14.00 during second 
half of second year, $16.00 during third year 
and $19.00 during fourth year. 

Any dispute over this agreement is to be 
settled by a board of arbitration consisting 
of a representative of each party and a third 
chosen by them, the award of such board to 
be binding. 


KitcHENER, ONTARIO.—CrERTAIN JoB PRINT- 
ING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocRaPHIcAL Union, Locau No. 366. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929. 

Hours: 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, including work on Sundays and 
holidays: time and one-half. 

Wages per week for hand compositors, opera- 
tors, make-ups, proofreaders and other jour- 
neymen, $32.12 for day work and $40 for night 
work; machinist operators, $35 per week. 

The number of apprentices limited to one 
to every four journeymen; apprentices to be 


at least 16 years old, must have a common 
school education and be examined by the local 
apprentice committee. They shall serve five 
years and must complete the course in print- 
ing given by the International Union and will 
take yearly examinations to show if they are 
entitled to the increased wage rate. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year, 
$6; second year, $7; third year, $9; first half 
of fourth year, $12; second half, $14; first 
half of fifth year, $16; second half, $18. 

Forermen to have right to employ and dis- 
charge help for certain specified reasons. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work reccived from or destined 
for unfair employers or publications. 


WINNIPEG, MAaniropA—CrrRTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS UNION, 
Locau No. 59. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 11, 
1928, to March 11, 1931, and thereafter until 
either party gives the other 30 days’ notice of 
change. 

Hours: 8 hours to be a day’s work and 7 
hours a night’s work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours ; after three hours and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time, If called back 
to work after leaving, one hour’s extra time 
in addition to regular overtime to be paid. 

Wages per week for journeymen stereotypers: 
$45.00 from March 11, 1928, to March 11, 1929; 
$45.50 trom March 11, 1929, to March 11, 1930; 
and $46.00 from March 11, 1930,°to March 11, 
1931. 

Wages per week for apprentices: $18.00 for 
first year with a $5.00 per week raise every 
year until scale is reached or apprenticeship 
served. : 

The provisions of the Arbitration Agreement 
between the International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association with regard to 
local conciliation and arbitration are to be 
binding on the parties to this agreement with 
the exception that any such board will con- 
sist of only one representative of each party 
and a third chosen by them. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—A CERTAIN 
PRINTING OFFICE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS, Locau No. 
85. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1927, to October 3, 1929. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week for journeymen bookbinders: 
$40.35 per week. 

One man apprentice allowed to every four 
journeymen or major fraction thereof. Men 
apprentices to serve four years and to be paid 
a scale beginning with 35 per cent of journey- 
man’s wage for first six months with an in- 
crease every six months till 90 per cent of 
journeyman’s wage for eighth six months. 
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No girl to be allowed to do any part of 
journeyman’s work. 

Wages per week for journeywomen: $17.00. 

Women apprentices to serve two years and 
be paid from $10.00 per week for first six 
months to $14.50 for fourth six months. 

If staff is reduced, those last employed to be 
laid off first. 

In case of dispute, it shall be settled by a 
board of arbitration consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each party and a third chosen by 
them, the decision of such board to be final. 


VANCOUVER, BritIsH CoLUMBIA.——VANCOUVER 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL PHoTo ENGRAVERS’ UNION, 
Locat No. 54. 


Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
reported in the March issue of the Labour 
Gazette, page 276, to be in effect from January 
1, 1929, for a period of six years to December 
31, 1934, and thereafter from year to year unless 
notice is given 90 days prior to expiration of 
the agreement. 

Only union members to be employed or appli- 
cants for membership holding permits from the 
union. 


Hours: the five day week of 40 hours to be 
introduced for two months in the year 1929, 
for three months in 1930, four months in 1931, 
five months in 1932, six months in 1933 and for 
the whole year in 1934. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours including work on Saturday mornings 
while 40-hour week is in effect; overtime over 
three hours and all work on Sundays and holi- 
days including Saturday afternoons, double 
time. While the 40-hour week is in effect, any 
man called to work on Saturday morning is 
to be paid for full four hours at the time and 
one-half rate irrespective of the time actually 
worked. 


Wages per week for journeymen photo en- 
gravers: $57.50 for first two years, $60.00 for 
next two years and $63.00 for fifth and sixth 
years. Night shift, $5.00 per week extra. 

One apprentice allowed for every five 
journeymen employed. An apprentice must be 
at least sixteen years old and must serve a term 
of five years in one shop. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year, 
$12.00; second year, $15.00; third year, $25.00; 
fourth year, $30.00; fifth year, $40.00. 


Union members will not be required to per- 
form any work which has not been performed 
in its entirety by members of this union, nor 
will they be required to do work coming from 
employers concerned in a strike or lockout 
against this union. They also reserve the right 
to refuse all struck work considered unfair by 
the Allied Printing Trades Council. 

Employers agree to have all engraving made 
in their establishments stamped with the union 
label, dyes for stamping cuts to be supplied free 
by the union, 

Employees to give a week’s notice if leaving 
and employers to give a week’s notice before 
discharging or laying off employees, 

A local joint industrial council to be formed 
consisting of three representatives of each party 
for the settlement of all disputes. If unable to 
agree the dispute will then be referred to the 
Photo Engravers’ Joint Industrial Council of 
the American Photo Engravers’ Association and 
the International Photo Engravers’ Union. 


January 31, 


Vancouver, BritisH CoLumMBIA—CERTAIN JOB 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LocaL 
No. 69. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1928, to January 31, 1931, and may be ex- 
tended from year to year provided mutually 
satisfactory arrangements as to wages and 
hours can be settled by local arbitration and 
conciliation. 

Union members to be employed if available. 

Hours: 44 per week. ; 

Overtime: time and one-half for first six 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: from February 1, 1928, to 
1929, journeymen pressmen on 
cylinder and offset presses, $43.50; feeders, 
$26.95; on platen presses journeymen pressmen, 
$40.40; feeders, $24.85. From February 1, 1929, 
to January 31, 1931, journeymen pressmen on 
cylinder and offset presses, $45.00; feeders, 
$28.45; on platen presses, journeymen press- 
men, $41.90; feeders, $26.35. Night work: press- 
men, 8 cents per hour over day rate; feeders 
and apprentices, 5 cents per hour over day rate. 

One apprentice allowed for every four 
journeymen employed. Apprentice pressfeeders 
to serve two years and receive $12.00 per week 
after one year’s service and $14.00 per week 
after eighteen months’ service. Apprentice 
pressmen on cylinder or platen presses to be 
paid $1.00 per week more than the respective 
feeders’ scale with an increase of $1.00 per 
week each year thereafter until entitled to a 
journeyman pressman’s card. 

The union reserves the right to refuse struck 
work received from or destined for unfair 
offices. 

Conciliation and arbitration to govern the 
adjustment of any dispute arising under the 
terms of this contract. Provided an arbitra- 
tion agreement is later arrived at, the in- 
dividual employer signing this agreement agrees 
to become a party to one arbitration proceeding 
representing the employing commercial prin- 
ters of Greater Vancouver, and the findings of 
this arbitration shall be binding on him. 


Vicrorta, British CoLuMBIA—CERTAIN JOB 
PRINTING OFFCES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHicaL Union, Locat No. 201. 


Agreement originally in effect from October 1, 
1927, to June 30, 1929, has been renewed to 
June 30, 1930, and is to run from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice 60 
days prior to June 30 of any year. 


Only local union members to be employed. 
Hours 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 


Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays, Labour 
Day and Christmas Day double time; work on 
other holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages per week for journeymen including 
linotype operators, $45.00 for day work and 
$48.52 for night work. Machine-tenders and 
machinist-operators to receive 50 cents per day 
over the regular scale. Foremen of offices 
employing two or more compositors to receive 
at least 75 cents and assistant foremen 50 cents 
per day over the journeyman scale. 

Apprentices limited to one for an office where 
from two to five journeymen are employed; 
two apprentices allowed where six to ten 
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journeymen employed; not more than two ap- 
prentices in any one office. 

Apprentices must be 16 years of age, have a 
fair education, and must serve five years. They 
must also complete the course in printing of 
the International Union. 

Wages per week for apprentices: third year, 
$15.00; fourth year, $22.50; fifth year, $30.00. 
Apprentices must be examined by the Examin- 
ing Board before each increase in wages and at 
the end of their term before being admitted as 
journeymen members of the union. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to exe- 
cute struck work received from or destined for 
unfair offices or publications. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Toronto, Ontartio—A CerRTAIN MATTRESS 
MANUFACTURING AND UPHOLSTERING Es- 
TABLISHMENT AND THE UPHOLSTERERS EM- 
PLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from January, 1929, 
to January, 1930, and from year to year unless 
notice of change is given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: § per day; 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. No work on Sundays or holidays unless 
otherwise arranged by the shop committee. 

Wages: all work done on a day-work basis, 
&1.00 per hour. New prices to be arranged be- 
tween the firm and the shop committee. 

Four apprentices to be added to staff and to 
serve two years. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first six 
months, $10.00; second six months, $15.00; third 
six months, $20.00; fourth six months, $23.00. 

A shop committee elected by the employees 
shall be responsible for giving out work and for 
production. This committee may also arrange 
hours during the slack season and for rush work. 
The laying off or taking on men shall be done 
by arbitration between the firm and the shop 
committee. 

All disputes to be settled by arbitration; no 
cessation of work during negotiations. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, Nova Scorta—Constructive Mr- 
CHANICAL TRADES EXCHANGE, INCORPOR- 
ATED, AND THE UNiTeD BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 88. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
. April 30, 1930, and from year to year until 
sither party gives notice 60 days before April 30, 
in any year. If such notice is given, the Joint 
Committee will meet to discuss a new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for carpenters: 73 cents per hour and 
no carpenter to work for less, except by permis- 
sion of the union. 


Quesec, P.Q.—CrrTAIN CONTRACTORS AND THE 
NATIONAL AND CaTHOLIC UNION oF PAINT- 
ERS OF THE City oF QueEBEC, INCcORPOR- 
ATED. ; 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930. 
_This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 


Gazerrn for August, 1928, page 905, with the 
following exception: 
Wages for painters: 50 cents per hour. 


MontrEAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE SHEET Metat Workers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL AsgssociATIon, Loca No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1929, to August 31, 1930. 


Only members of local union to be employed. 


Hours: 9 per day and 5 on Saturdays, a 50 
hour week. 


Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight other days 
and from 12 noon to 5 p.m. on Saturdays, time 
and one-half. Other overtime and work on Sun- 
days, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, 
double time, No work on Labour Day. 


Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
80 cents per hour. 


_ One apprentice allowed for every three 
journeymen. Helpers not to use tools to do a 
journeyman’s work. 


Travelling and boarding expenses and travel- 
ling time up to 10 p.m. to be paid by employer 
for work out of the city. 


Union members not to take sub-contracts or 
work for persons taking such contracts. 


Orrawa, OnrTario—THE OTTAwA MAstTER 
Sueet Meta Workers’ ASSOCIATION AND 
THE SuHeer Mera Workers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL AssociaATION, Locat No. 47. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice three months before 
April 30. 

sie union members to be employed if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight 
including Saturday afternoons; after midnight 
and work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Wages: two increases of five cents per hour 
to be given, making the rate for journeymen 
sheet metal workers 95 cents per hour from 
May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930; from May 1, 
1930, to expiration of agreement, $1.00 per 
hour. Improvers are to receive the same in- 
crease per hour until being advanced to the 
classification of journeymen. 


The question of apprentices is to be referred 
to the Joint Committee to draft rules governing 
apprenticeship plans and submit same for ap- 
proval. When adopted they will become part 
of the agreement. 


After serving four years, and if satisfactory 
to both the union and employers, an apprentice 
will become a journeyman, 


For work outside city, fare, board and travel- 
ling time to be paid by employers. 
No union members to sub-contract or do work 


after regular working hours when employed by 
a Master Sheet Metal Worker. 


Any dispute is to be referred to a board of 
arbitration consisting of three members of each 
party. If not settled by this board, no action 
is to be taken until the matter has been re- 
ferred to the General Office of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association and a de- 
cision rendered. 
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HaMILtTon, Ontario—HamittoN Master 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau No. 
67. 


Agreement signed at the conclusion of the 
strike reported in this issue on page 985 to be 
meted from September 3, 1929, to April 30, 

Only union members to be employed and 
union plumbers will not work for anyone but 
an established Sanitary and Heating Engineer. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays from Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, to April 30, 1930. From May 1, 
1930, to April 30, 1931, hours to be 8 per day 
for first five days and no work on Saturdays, 
with the provision that if necessary, work on 
Saturday morning between 8 a.m. and noon 
will be worked at single time. 


Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. If doing absolutely 
necessary repairs or finishing a repair job, if 
this will not take more than one hour’s time, 
it may be done at the regular rate. 


Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters: $1.07 from September 3, 1929, to 
April 30, 1930; $1.10 from May 1, 1930, to 
April 30, 1931. 

Any apprentice having served four years at 
the trade and having passed the examination, 
shall be paid 70 per cent of the journeyman’s 
wage for the first year and 80 per cent for the 
second year; after that he will be paid the 
minimum journeyman’s rate. 

One apprentice allowed for every five plum- 
bers or steamfitters. For any additional help 
required, labourers will be used. 

For work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid. 

If sent to cities where higher wages are paid, 
they will receive the higher rate. If sent to a 
place where wages paid are lower, they will 
receive the rate stated in this agreement. 

Members of the union are not to make rules 
which in any way curtail the work. 

A joint: conference board consisting of three 
employers and three journeymen will meet when 
necessary to settle any dispute. If unable to 
come to a decision, the dispute will be referred 
to the General Office of the union who shall 
give a decision before any strike or lockout 
occurs. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF SASKATOON AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRicAL Workers, Loca No. 248. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from to year until notice 
is given by either party 90 days before May 1, 
of any year. : 

Only union members to be employed as long 
as satisfactory men are available. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 


Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for licensed journeymen: 
hour. 

Not more than one helper to one journey- 
man. A contractor, journeyman and apprentice 
shall be defined as by the Electricians’ Licens- 
ing Act of Saskatchewan. 


$1.00 per 


Wages for appreniices: first year, $6.00 to 
$8.00 per week; second year, $10.00 to $12.00 
per week; third year, $15.00 to $18.00 per week. 

No union member to take any contract or 
assist in doing any electrical work for anyone 
else when in the employ of a contractor under 
this agreement. 

For work out of the city, fare, board, and 
travelling time up to eight hours to be paid. 

A Joint Conference Board to be established 
consisting of three contractors and _ three 
journeymen who shall have power to make 
recommendations for improving the general 
conditions of the trade and any disputes are to 
be referred to this board. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.— THE MASTER 
SHEET Meta WorKERS AND THE SHEET 
Metat Workers’ INTERNATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION, Loca No. 758. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice two months prior to 
May 1, of any year. 

Only union members or those eligible and 
willing to become members are to be employed. 
No journeyman may do work pertaining to his 
trade for anyone but a registered sheet metal 
worker. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturday. Men work- 
ing out of town where there is no local union 
may work 10 hours per day at single time on 
working days. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1.10 per hour. 

Men working out of town to have fare, ex- 
penses and travelling time paid by employers. 

Any grievance to be referred to a committee 
consisting of three journeymen and three em- 
ployers, said commitiee to meet within 48 hours 
and have power to settle such grievance. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.— ASSOCIATION OF 
CoNSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE OPER- 
ATIVE PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
c1aTION, Locau No. 393. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1927, page 791, has 
been renewed to April 30, 1930. Under this 
agreement, wages for journeymen plasterers 
are $1.30 per hour for a 44-hour week. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—REcINA ASSOCIATION 
or Domestic, SANITARY AND HEATING 
ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to December 31, 1929. Both parties are to meet 
in November to negotiate a new agreement for 
the year 1930. 

Only union members or men eligible and wil- 
ling to become such are to be employed if avail- 
able. No union member shall do any work 
pertaining to his trade for anyone but a regis- 
tered employing plumber, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. If a 
double shift is worked, 8 hours to constitute a 
day’s work. When working out of town where 
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there is no local union, 10 hours per day may 
be worked at single time on working days. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
thereafter, and all work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1.20 per hour. 

For work out of town, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid by employer. 

In each trade one apprentice allowed for 
every three journeymen employed. No fitter to 
be allowed more than one helper, 

Any grievance to be referred to a joint com- 
mittee of three employers and three journeymen 
who will have power to settle it. No journey- 
man to be dismissed or withdrawn from job until 
such committee has rendered a decision. 


Victoria, British CoLuMBIA—-GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, Locat No. 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, to 
May 1, 1930. A committee to meet three months 
before the date of expiration to consider this or 
any new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

“ Wages for journeymen carpenters: $8.00 per 
ay. 


Transportation to be paid to all work outside 
the city. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


Orrawa, Onrarto—TuHe Orrawa ELEzctRICc 
Raitway CoMPANY AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY FIMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, to 
April 30, 1930. If either party desires a change, 
notice will be given 30 days prior to May 1, 1930. 

This agreement was signed on July 24, 1929, 
following the report of the Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. The 
report of the Board was published in the Labour 
GAZETTE for June, page 593. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for July, 1926, with the exception that men on 
the ‘spare list will be given runs in order of 
seniority. The first man on the spare list will 
be given the first vacant run each day, whether 
it be as a one-man car eperator, motorman or 
conductor, if qualified. The original standing 
of spare men as motormen or as conductors is 
no longer considered, but single seniority pre- 
vails. The other changes from the old agree- 
ment are of minor importance, 





Hours of Labour in the Steel Industry 


The Social Service Council of Canada has 
undertaken to make a survey of steel indus- 
tries operating blast, furnaces in Canada, and 
Dr. Charles W. Gordon “ Ralph Connor” as 
chairman of its industrial committee, who has 
had wide experience in industrial questions 
in this Dominion, will visit these cenitres to 
ascertain what can be done to lessen the hours 
of labour. 

The Ministerial Association of Sydney, NS., 
made the following recommendation in a re- 
eent report :— 

“We recommend that representation be 
made immediately to the Federal Department 
of Labour and to the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, urging that if and when the steel com- 
panies of Canada are allowed a protective 
tariff, provision be made for the men receiv- 
ing the standard hours of labour adopted by 
the Parliament of Canada, namely, the eight- 
hour day.” 

The annual report of the United States 
Steel Corporation, dated December 31, 1923, 
stated that by December 1 of that year, 
broadly speaking, the twelve-hour day had 
been totally eliminated, except for one sub- 
sidiary company in which the change was ac- 
complished by February 1, 1924. “The re- 
vised plan adopted,” the report said, “ estab- 


lished the hours for employees connected with 
continuous processes on an eight-hour day 
basis and all other employees on a ten-hour 
day. The- wage rates of employees whose 
working day was reduced from 12 to 8 hours 
were so adjusted as to afford earnings equiva- 
lent to an increase of 25 per cent in the 
hourly and base rates previously paid and 
the wage rates on all employees reduced to or 
continued on the ten-hour basis were ad- 
vanced 10 per cent.” 





A party of five British grocers’ apprentices, 
accompanied by a conductor, is touring the 
principal food-producing centres of Ontario 
and Quebec this summer. The tour has been 
organized by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce as a travelling scholarship awarded 
as a result of an essay competition conducted 
by the British Institute of Certificated Grocers. 
The itinerary of the party will include a visit 
to the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto and to the Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa. It will also include visits 
to pulp and paper mills, dairies, cheese and 
condensed milk factories, stock farms, live 
stock yards, abattoirs, cold storage plants, 
greenhouses, produce and market gardens, 
fruit farms, canneries, wineries, power houses 
and chain grocery stores and warehouses. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ape movement in prices during the month 

was toward higher levels, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being substantially 
higher. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.63 at the begin- 
ning of August, as compared with $10.98 for 
July; $11.08 for August, 1928; $10.98 for 
August, 1927; $11.10 for August; 1926; $10.84 
for August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; 
$10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 
1922; $1144 for August, 1921; $16.42 for 
August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for 
August, 1914. The most important advance 
was a seasonal increase in the price of pota- 
toes with the marketing of the new crop, 
while less important increases occurred also 
in the prices of eggs, butter, bread, flour, rolled 
oats, veal, mutton, fresh and salt pork and 
bacon. Slight decreases occurred in the prices 
of beef and cheese. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.90 at the beginning of August, 
as compared with $21.26 for July; $21.31 for 
August, 1928; $21.11 for August, 1927; $21.32 
for August, 1926; $21.05 for August, 1925; 
$20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 for August, 
1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 for Aug- 
ust, 1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 for August, 
1918; and $1441 for August, 1914. In fuel 
anthracite and bituminous coal were shghtly 
lower. No changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again substan- 
tially higher at 98-1 for August, as compared 
‘with 96 for July; 95-4 for August, 1928; 98-3 
for August, 1927; and 99-1 for August, 1926. 
Sixty-seven prices quotations were higher, 
forty-seven were lower and three hundred 
and eighty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher, one was lower, while four 
were practically unchanged. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group and the Ani- 
mals and their Products group both advanced, 
the former due to higher prices for foreign 
fruits, flax, oats, rye, flour, bread and potatoes, 
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which more than offset declines in the prices 
of wheat, barley, raw rubber and raw sugar, 
and the latter due to higher prices for veal, 
pork, smoked meaits, butter and eggs, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
steers, beef, lambs, cheese, and sole leather. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group 
showed a slight increase. The Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group was lower, 
due mainly to lower prices for woollen fabrics 
and hemp, which more than offset higher 
prices for raw silk and sisal. The Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, the Iron 
and its products group, the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group, and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, due to higher prices 
for bakery products, foreign fruits, potatoes, 
cured meats and eggs, which more than offset 
declines in the prices of silk and wool fabrics 
and in fresh meats. Producers’ goods were 
slightly lower, decreases in the price of leather, 
live stock, grains and raw rubber more than 
offsetting increases in the prices of linseed 
oil, flax fibre, raw silk, and flour and other 
milled products. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, due to 
higher prices for eggs, raw silk, foreign fruits 
and potatoes, which more than offset declines 
in the prices of live stock, meats, raw rubber 
and raw sugar. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods also advanced slightly, increases being 
recorded in the prices of flour, bakery pro- 
ducts, vegetable oils, grain, sugar, cured meats 
and butter. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABouRr 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month ‘to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. t 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For somes articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proporitions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating “value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 


thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufl- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTE, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135:6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 1138-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 


(Continued on page 1064) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 








& Quan-| (t) | (1) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
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c. c. : c. : c. c. Cc. d : : : F 
Beef, sirloin.... 2 Ibs. 97:2 80-4] 37-6] 44-4) 49-8] 52-6) 78-6] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4 60-0 59-0] 59-4] 61-6] 64-8] 71-6] 76-41 76-8 
Beef, shoulder..} 2 “ {19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-4] 34-2) 57-2] 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0} 30-8} 31-6] 33-6) 35-8] 42-6] 48-6] 48-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 19-1] 28-3] 28-2] 21-0] 18-7} 18-0] 17-8] 18-4] 19-3} 20-2] 22-6] 24-4] 24-6 
Mutton, roast...}] 1 “ |11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 23-8) 37-4] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1] 28-0] 28-2) 29-3] 30-3] 29-8] 29-9] 31-7] 32-1 
Bork, legis..ee.. 1 “ 112-2] 13-1} 18-0} 19-5} 20-9] 22-7] 37-9] 41-6} 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 24-3] 28-7} 32-2] 28-0] 28-8] 31-6] 32-6 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8) 25-0} 34-4) 35-2] 37-2] 38-8} 70-2] 74-2) 60-4] 54-4] 50-0) 45-2] 51-6] 57-4) 52-6] 53-2) 56-0) 56-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast.c.. 00Gb es 1 “ {15-4] 17-8} 24-5) 24-7] 25-7] 29-2) 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 39-21 32-1] 40-2] 45-4] 38-5! 39-0] 39-4] 41-0 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 40-4] 73-6) 76-0) 45-2] 44-4] 44-2) 42-0) 48-6] 50-0) 43-0} 44-4) 44-0) 44-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0) 83-3] 33-7) 29-5) 33-3] 53-6] 64-5] 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 34-8] 40-8] 39-0) 40-3} 42-4) 36-0] 39-4 
Fees, storage...| 1 “ |20-2]- 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-3} 29-7) 51-0) 56-3) 39-7) 32-8] 28-6) 31-0] 37-1) 34-7] 36-7] 37-6] 32-1] 34-8 

ee ae ae 6qts.}36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2] 51-0] 72-0} 88-2) 79-2] 69-0] 68-4) 70-8] 69-0] 67-8} 69-6] 70-2] 72-0) 72-0 
Bate, dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 53-0} 62-6] 93-4]121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 70-0) 74-2] 73-6] 74-8] 79-4] 79-4] 80-4 
Butter, cream- 

OS ys 1 “ 125-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 35-6] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3] 40-1] 42-7] 41-0} 42-1] 44-6} 44-1] 44-9 
Choke, Old.an... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 25-5] 33-4] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1]/§30-3]§28-6]§31-2/§31-3)§30-9)§33 -0)§33 - 2] $33 -1 
Cheese, new. 1 “ {14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 23-5} 30-8] 38-9} 31-7] 26+7|§30-3] §28- 6] §31-21§31-3]$30-91§33 -0/§33 -2/§33-1 

TCA. .2.2.0ees 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5] 73-5)117- 145-5}121-5]105-0)100-5}103 -5}117-0}114-0}117-0/115-5)115-5)117-0 
Flour, ne 10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 40-3} 67-0] 84-0] 64-0} 49-0/§44-01§46-0] §57-0}§54-0/§54 -0/ $52 -0/§48 -0) $53 -0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 © 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-0} 24-0] 40-0] 44-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5] 27-5) 30-5} 29-0} 31-5) 31-5] 31-5) 32-0 
Rite. ae Rien. 2 * 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 18-4] 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8]§20-6]§21-2)§21-6/§21-8]§21-41§21-2)/§20-6)§20-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked... .| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-41 10-8] 12-4] 12-2] 19-4] 33-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-8] 16-0] 16-2} 18-2) 23-8) 23-8 
Apples, evapor- 

CY fo Is Sere “ | 9.9) 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-5} 13-1] 23-3] 29-5} 20-7] 24-6] 19-7} 20-1] 20-7} 20-1] 19-3) 21-6] 21-3) 21-4 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 18-1] 18-1) 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 16-0} 15-6} 15-9) 14-9] 13-6] 13-7] 13-9 
Sugar, ‘granulat- 

COSTS ee oe 4 © 191-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 24-4] 38-0] 44-8/100-0} 40-0) 35-6} 49-2) 40-4] 5 2] 31-6] 32-8] 31-6] 28-4) 28-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 11-6] 17-4) 20-6] 46-8) 19-0} 16-6) 23-6) 19-2) 15-8} 15-0 15-8] 15-0) 13-6) 13-6 
Twa, black...... 2 | 8.9] 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-3] 9-8] 15-2] 16-5) 13-7} 14-1]§16-7)]$18-0)§17-8)§18-0}$17-9}§17-8 §17-6]§17-6 
Tea, green...... 4 | 8-7] 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 10-3) 14-5] 17-0] 15-4) 15-5/§16-7]/$18-0)§17-8}§18-0}$17-9)}$17-8 §17-6}§17-6 
Wokkee 3 3. 2k... “ 1 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-41 9-5} 9-9] 11-3] 15-6] 18-7] 13-4] 13-8] 18-9] 15-2] 15-3} 15-3) 15-1) 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes........ bag|]24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3) 57-7] 89-7)126-9) 59-3] 58-3] 86-8} 74-5) 70-1) 91-4] 80-1 63-5] 48-2] 94-4 
Vinegar 6qt “7 7 7 -8 8 8 9} 1-3] 1-0] 1-9 -$} 1-0] 1-0; 1-0} 1-0); 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-68] 8-63]13-41/16-42)11-44/10-44/10-53/10-19]10-84/11-16/19-93)11-08)10-93) 14-63 


A Cc. d , : ” Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. C. 
Starch, laundry| 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2] 3-3) 4-7; 5-0) 4-4) 4-0 4-0} 4-1] 4-2] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0) 4-1 
Coal anthracite 146 ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-4] 55-0} 74-9]110-0]109-1/107-9]108-8}104-3]103-5}105 -5}101-2}101-0)100-6)100-2 
Coal bitumin- 




















OUS: on as fies. “ 134.1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7| 37-6] 38-5] 59-6] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5) 65-9) 63-3} 63-4} 63-4) 62-7) 62-8) 62-6 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.}32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5) 42-6] 70-7] 82-0} 85-0) 77-3) 80-0} 78-1] 76-1) 75-3) 75-5) 75-5) 76-5) 76-6 
Wood, soft.....]“ “ |22-6] 25-5] 29-41,30-6) 31-3] 30-5] 51-9] 64-1) 61-4] 58-5) 59-6! 57-3) 55-7) 55-4} 56-2) 55-7) 55-1) 54-9 
Coal oil...s.¢3' . 1 gal. |24-0! 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-8] 23-0] 28-0) 38-3) 32-7] 31-1) 30-4) 30-9] 30-3] 31-1] 31-2) 31-0) 31-1) 31-1 

$1 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 1-96] 2-85] 3-76) 3-64) 3-44) 3-49) 3-37] 3-29) 3-31) 3-28) 3-26) 3-26) 3-25 

$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... 4 mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-81) 4-08) 4- 891 §-37| 6-86] 6-96] 6-97) 6-97] 6-88] 6-87] 6-86) 6-93) 6-95) 6-93 

$ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
t?Totals........}...... 9-37}10-50/12-79)14- 02) 14-41) 14-68 at 26)26- ihe: -98}20- 88) 21 -63)20-57) 21-05 /21-32)21- 11/21 -Sh/21-25/ 21-9) - 


a 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova: Scotiak.. -..ce 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 8-51}13-75]16-97]11-50)10-41) 10-88]10-34}10-89/11-06/10-59/10-93)10-97) 11-15 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83] 7-39]12-08]15-38]10-37] 9-32] 9-34] 9-11] 9-79/10-02) 9-75) 9-73}10-05)10-19 
New Brunswick...... 5-381 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-59] 8-58]13-32)16-25]11-35/10-33]10-65/10-38]10-39)11-20)/10-83)10-93)10-61/10-94 
QUeDeC Han sce Oe sie ere 5-15] 5-64| 5-33] 6-87| 7-19] 8-30]12-50]15-54/11-16]10-00]10-01] 9-49]10-27/10-32)/10-13)10-20)10-13)10-52 
ONTATION es ties... stole tes 5-01] 5-60| 6-50] 7-20| 7-54| 8-69}13-50]16-44/11-40]10-41]10-63)10-24]10-71)11-20)10-99]11-13)10-85)11-67 
Maiitobar . ons. 2k oo as 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76] 8-43]10-02117-24}11-37]10-27]10-18] 9-71}10-48]10-39}10-43/10-95)10-67/11-53 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-00] 8-71}12-63]16-75]11-29] 9-96}10-28] 9-86})10-91)11-30)11-12)11-32}11-32])12-09 
AIDOrtar somes: <> uote 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 7-83] 8-72|13-84]16-31]11-21]10-26) 9-98/10-14)11-16])10-95)10-96) 11-13} 11-35)12-12 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14] 9-20]14-17]17-09]12-30]11-63]11-30]11-18]12-22/11-90]12-0))12-14)12-40]12-93 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
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: cs : a @ Ba es = S om 
Ma a 

LOCALITY, = ee 515 OH ~ by S ~ i 5 
= $ - 2, a a oO on Od a2 to | > oO 52 al 

2 2s 3 8, oe 5 ee n 2 +4 TH 
ee PS ae. a Bb Ope oe ne eee 2.x : iB - ye - 
eel ese). Seg) I | og) fons oe aes | 28 | see | G@o] OS -o 
Se | ie] c5e|e2/ 28] 28 | 38 | 88 | Hee) SSs| ge) ge 
a | Oo me | Sm | Oe Sr 3H on |aaea| ae ar ae 

nD faut fa i) MD > = Fy oD) Q 9 ae 






Dominion (average.......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


1 —=Swdne yack oe oe files 
oiler Glssiow ghar ae 37 oo 29 24-2 | 20-1 17-2 25 32-5 25-8 39-7 41-9 59-8 
3= =A mbhersts 63 Sibsspie siee oe 35 30-7 | 26-7 | 22-7 | 19-3 17-7 25 31-7 26-2 40 43 60 
4—Halifaxrs. joceeeb dee en 44-3 | 35 32-8 | 26-6 | 21 19 31-7 31-8 26-1 39-2 41-9 65-9 
5—= Wand sors sss tetera 40 35 38 22 18 22 25 30 30 45 50 62-5 
GS LUrOs Be. beens. leche oe 40 35 30 28 ae leer 22 20 30 26 37-3 41-8 58°8 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown | 33-7 | 30 30 23-2 | 18-7 16-5 31-5 30-7 26-2 36-5 39°3 55-5 
New Brunswick (average)..| 37-4 | 31-1 | 28-9 | 23-1 17-9 19-2 28-8 30-4 25-8 40-8 45-2 64-1 
8—Moncton.........-+++-- 36 31 24-3 | 19-5 | 16 24 32 35 27:5 40-5 45-4 63-3 
O=—Stelohnesietae ita seco 40 30-7 | 31-4 | 23-3 | 17-4 17-2 28 30°3 25-5 38 41-5 66-7 
10—Fredericton..........-- 39 32-7 | 34-3 | 26-8 | 20-2 16-3 25 30 25-3 42-2 45-4 61-2 
1i= Bathurst.ts-ctcblcate ar 34-5 | 30 25-7.| 22-7 |-18 19-3 30 26-2 25 42-5 48-3 65 
Quebec (average)...........- 33-5 | 30-6 | 29-5 | 20-9 | 15-6 19-7 29-3 28-0 25-9 38-6 42-3 64-6 
12—Quebees.2 (2.5% 2s se oe 33-5 | 30-8 | 27-3 | 19-9 | 14-1 20 27 Py (ea | 27-6 37-4 43-7 59-1 
13-—Three Rivers.) sme a 37-8 | 34-1 | 34-2 | 23-5 | 17-6 21-7 28 28-7 26-4 41-4 46-9 66-8 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 41-7 | 35 40-3 | 27-7 | 14-7 20-5 28 32-7 25-7 41-8 44-8 68-6 
1t5—-Sore!| ike nee sblecias en 29 27-5 | 21-5 | 19 17 19 27-5 24-2 24-5 45 45 65 
16st. Hyacinthe!:...... +. 28:2 | 26-5 | 23-7 | 19-5 | 16-5 20 31-7 23-7 23-4 Si, Otc. Sean 60 
17—Stalohn’s cee eke a 27-5 | 30 27-5 | 17-5 | 13-7 18-5 30 27-5 25-5 35 38 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 2020 | Ze 21 16-5 | 13 22 25 23 25-7 OME A tag okinodc 62-5 
19—Montreal stenscen> «O° 41-2 | 35-9 | 37-6 | 21-8 | 18 16-3 32-6 32:3 25-2 32-3 39 67-1 
OY(21 2 Hes ethic ain oo aad 37-5 | 32-8 | 32-7 | 22-9 | 15-4 18-9 34-2 33-1 29-2 37-1 39 66-9 
Ontario (average)............ 40-1 | 34-8 | 31-8 | 25-7 | 20-5 27-4 31-8 34-5 29-0 38-6 42-5 65-9 
o1-—Ottawariere-ccren pace B74. | 3 2-7o [sok 23-6 | 18-2 21-5 29-7 30-9 28-7 38 42 65-4 
99 Brockville eutissie 204s 43-2 | 35-7 | 32-2 | 21-2 | 18-6 17-7 30 32-5 28-6 43-7 48-2 66°5 
93— Kingston: savepte eee 9% 39-1 | 33-1 | 80-5 | 24-8 | 18-1 23-5 27-5 32-4 97-2 35-8 38-9 63-5 
9A——Relleyvillo. bicienias soto es 36-5 | 31 33-3 | 24-2 | 18-7 28 35 35 27-6 42-1 45-4 66-1 
25—Peterborough.........- 38-6 | 33-5 | 30 24-6 | 20:1 29-3 39-3 33-5 28-1 39-1 44-4 68-5 
OR OS DAW ensfotowteidhels ossue us 40 Bo 29-5 | 24 23 31 31-5 34 29 39-6 44-3 66-5 
97 = Orillia foci aie eee 40-5 | 35 32-9 | 25-9 | 22-2 27-4 32-5 33-5 28-4 36-8 41-2 65-6 
28:— Toronto. tas ah aeeaaeees 42-5 | 35-1 | 34-5 | 25-7 | 22-9 27-9 32-5 35-3 25 42-5 47-1 69 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 43-4 | 37 35-7 | 26-2 | 20-8 31-7 40 40 33-3 39-3 40-7 67-5 
80—St. Catharines .4...0. -5* 40-3 | 37 33-3 | 25-4 | 18-9 29-2 31-5 33-8 29-7 36-6 39-6 66-6 
$1——Hamtlton:h)eie.-, dale a. + 52 40-5 | 35:6 | 32-6 | 25-6 | 21-1 27-8 26 33-4 31-7 38-1 40-6 67-4 
99 BralttiOL Gdiic:< cise rietausiele 42-8 | 37-9 | 33 27-8 | 21-1 26-2 35-7 37-3 32-5 37-4 40-8 69-6 
Boe Caltis i becce site « vite os 40 36 31 25 2 25 30 Sd sal tern ceee 39-6 43-1 65 
SA— Gre lphies. gar acieaeide + «ats 38-8 | 33-4 | 31-6 | 24-6 | 21 ORE Vicker ker ae HTB el IB a 34-6 38-8 65 
S5—Kitchenerisads. da0disie-2s 38-1 | 34-6 | 28-9 | 26 21-9 ON er ball an apes cle 34-8 25 35-9 40-2 65-4 
36——Woodstocks. ase. +>s 41-7 | 35-3 | 32-3 | 27 20:3 28-7 32-5 38 28 37 38-2 63-6 
7 —Stratiord. senda: s-28- oe 39-3 | 34-2 | 29-2 | 24-7 | 21-8 27-5 33-3 34 25 36-7 39 65-7 
88-—-LOndOnis -eedde cecse* si 40:9 | 35-5 | 31-3 | 25-7 | 19-7 27-2 29-8 35-3 30 38-9 42-4 67-2 
SO —St.cbOMaS Masel avers >.< 40-8 | 36 30-5 | 25-2 | 21:5 28-4 25 34-5 35 40-2 43-7 67-6 
A0—Chatham= saps acess - 38-7 | 34-7 | 31-7 | 26-4 | 18-4 29-8 32-2 34-6 28-4 36-7 42-6 68 
41—Windsor.........+se000% 39-7 | 33-8 | 31-4 | 26-1 | 19-7 28-8 30 33-8 27-5 37-4 40-9 61-5 
49——Sarnitt. ss seinctesids «a of 39 33-2 | 33-2 | 26-5 | 22-5 30-5 31-2 37-5 30 38-3 43-3 66-4 
43—Owen Sound...........- 38-6 | 32-6 | 29-3 | 25-7 | 19-6 29-3 25 30 25 40-5 45-2 66-8 
44—North Bay..e.-...2+->- 44-5 | 40-5 | 35-5 | 27 21-2 27-4 35 35 28-7 40-9 41-2 65-1 
45—Sudbury...........e0e- 44-2 | 37-6 | 34 28-9 | 20-6 SU A dacs cs Oe 36-7 30-7 38-1 46-1 65-5 
AGB CGDAl basco alaieteresoek 37 35 35 29 23-3 Die ool Selec 35 31-8 39-4 42-5 65-5 
ATTA MS! + «ele w ols o«ie's 39-2 | 34-2 | 31 25-3 | 18-7 28-5 37 34-7 27 35-6 39-5 63-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40 35 Sli fiat 26 19 27-3 30 33-7 29-3 37-7 41-7 62-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 40-2 | 33-3 | 30 29-2 | 23 Ses lM tte 35-2 31-6 40-8 48-1 66-3 
50—Fort William........... 37-1 | 30-4 | 28 23-2 | 18-2 24-6 33-2 34 29-5 41-5 46-3 64 
Manitoba (Average)......... 34-0 | 28-5 | 27-4 | 21-0 | 16-6 21-7 29-0 31-1 27-9 41-9 47-3 62-0 
51—Winnipeg...........00. 36-2 | 29-3 | 29-1 | 20-5 | 17-4 21-5 28-5 33-5 29-3 41-2 46-1 62-6 
'52-— BLANndOn..|. vena eeeee es « 31°71 27-6") 25°6%| 21-5.) 15"7 21-8 29-5 28-6 26-5 42-6 48-5 61-4 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 36-3 | 29-6 | 27-6 | 21-5 | 16-7 23°5 33:7 28-9 26-5 46-9 52-8 63-0 
§3—Repina...«:--sest sss se 35-3 | 27-5 | 25-4 | 19-3 | 16-4 21-3 32:5 28-6 Day 39 47-8 60-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 21 16-5 25 32-5 27-5 25 50 57:5 60 
55—Saskatoon..........6++- 36-6 | 31-1 | 30-7 | 23-5 | 17-7 22-8 35-4 28-8 26 48-3 53-2 63-1 
56—Moose Jaw........+e0s- 40-6 | 32-4 | 29-2 | 22-2 | 16-1 oD 34-2 30-8 30 50-4 52-7 68-1 
Alberta (average)............ 36-1 | 30-0 | 28-5 | 21-7 | 17-4 24-0 35-0 30-4 27-1 44-0 48-9 58-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 36:6 | 380 30-8 | 22-6 | 18-6 24 35 30-6 27-5 50 55 56-6 
58—Drumheller............ 36-5 | 30 32 25 19 26-5 37-5 32-5 27-5 42-5 47-5 58-3 
59—Edmonton............. 34-5 | 28-2 | 28-4 | 19-6 | 15:5 23-1 35°8 30 27-8 41 44-5 57-1 
60—Calgary..........-.++-- 37-1 | 32-5 | 28-1 | 20-4 | 18-1 24-3 34-2 31-7 27-5 44-6 51-5 62-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 36 29-3 | 23-3 | 21 15:8 22-1 32-6 Pal 25 42 46 57-5 
British Columbia (average).| 41-3 | 34-6 | 32-0 | 24-5 22° 29-1 40-2 36-6 31-5 48-8 53-7 64-4 
62 Pernille. vaskiees «cesses 4 33:5 | 31 25 20 30 40 38 29-3 50 53-7 61 
63—Nelson............2+05. 41 Bord tol 23-5 | 23-5 30 40 37-5 30 46 52-5 62-5 
64—Trail........ Were ocn gets ® 40 35 30 24-6 | 26-6 29-3 38-5 38-3 32°5 50 58-3 67-5 
65—New Westminster...... AUe2 Weshaaailol 23-7 | 20-1 26-5 36-1 32-5 32 47-3 53-7 67-1 
66—Vancouver............. A230 Bors. iol | 20 22-6 27-7 41 36-5 31-8 47-1 51-9 68-1 
Gl —VIChOT Aaa rnaehiiensen = 42-9 | 35-1 | 32-5 | 23-9 | 21-6 28-9 38-1 34-2 30-7 49-7 53-1 66 
GS— Nanaimo... .cs.sc10+- 59:0 43-3 | 35-6 | 34 25-8 | 25 31-6 45 35-6 32-5 49-1 53-1 59-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 Spo al bara) 26-5 | 22-2 28-7 42-5 40 33°3 51-5 53-3 63-7 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. c Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1929 











Fish Eggs Butter 
O ie) see g Hy n ; 
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-d & one 23 2 op Sp ~ lao} pes Sea me O38 aR Sr come 5 
me a we N = [oy a=| a=| ° Q a =e Oo & O fe = [a as a vi | 
Sega Somes" & il woe Poe a ae Ss ae a BEN | owos| Cs oe pe 
ym ty wy al e Res 5 
Sah | 421448 or ois) Sea ea |StoF| 8s ~-Ps |lstacl Ao -~B2 a2 
QDaN | Og CAN aq a og a =as) > ao please Ee >e g 
r w +) =I wy w wy Soe & mo og re) a ia hy eee a= 
OO | ta BOO fe) =| 5) rr 9 i q s 
Ol pass sao ps es Oo yo » o o geM4oO0 S, 80 lor+vo o “a OD > 
Ska | eee) Ske | ga 28 |)a0a] sa |geaa| 80 SHolsanay 2a | aaa! 2S 
'é) ea = N N Nn ca oO 4 co oO = a 'é) 


19-0 30-5 20-8 13-8 59-3 21-3 20-1 36-7 22°0 39-4 34:8 12-0 40-2 44-9 


46414, fe1-34l pe as 55-0 | 18-6] 16-8| 30-6| 23-0] 43-0] 38-9] 11-9] 39-5] 47-0 
10 30 a8 ok = 18-2 | 15 27-2 | 22-5] 45-9] + 41-5 |b 12-14 | 42 45-8 | 1 
12 30 as 60 (8-835 — 30-5 | 21-8] -40-4] 35-8] 12 40:3 |°47-6 | 2 
16 35 = aE 50 19-24] @A7 30-8 | 23 B8-7 1h ae 10 88-7) peasey | 3 
12 30 3 As 60 17-747 26-2 | 23-4] 45-9| 42-1 la 12-5 | 36 45-9 | 4 
af as 13 ct. 3 19 = B4-S4le 04-8418 343-3 1} >. 35 a 37-5 | 47-7 | 5 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






















co) 
Sugar s . ¥; o 
> 4 jige-ae-k a 
« e » = 
a | 9-18) |S | salbee 2.) Seg sz 1 4 
. ° °o a | o.5 Boh 5 
Locality | cea |e gs"! es | a ga | 3 og @ 
Sa me} Po a” 7s Ps Em g 
sas| a0] 8a] 2 [885] oe | gs] SS | Bs EE 38 
3 = =, = — 3 Bole [as] qo 5 g g- z 85 
actiscelee | ae lsesl Mi lsel £e | gs cd | 3s 
Sealses| Sa) s2/8s3) sé qa) Bb © 8, Sm ea 
o p is) BH ie) > 77) AY 3) 102) < 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents | cents] cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... V1 6-8 | 60-2 | 70-4 | 27-5 15-7 3-4 67-4 58-5 6-2 16-028 
’ Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-41 7-1 | 65-0 | 69-9 | 29-0 13-1 3-3 68-4 45-2 6-7 16-167 
I—Sydney.oe -. 5... o. jes} hae AROS 7 62-1 | 70-8 | 27-7 17-2 Onn 74-3 54 GG | eae ee. See 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-6 7-1 | 66-9 | 71-8 | 29-1 13-8 | 3-6 OO “lieetoreee TITAN Ie A B= Porta oe 
3—Ambherst............. 7:4 6-9 | 65-7 | 67 28-2 11-5 3-6 72-5 40 6-3 17-50 
4—Halifaxto. 8. <2. os. 6-6 6-5 | 70 66-4 | 30 14-2 2-9 60 57-3 6-5 15-00 
5—-Windsor?.se soe th oe 8 7-7 | 60 72:5 | 30 10 DE ool WAR Gh 40 O35. [eet ere ae 
6—TrarosF ett be a 7:7 7-1 | 65-2 | 70-6 | 29-2 12 3-4 66 34-6 | 6-8 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-8 6-2 | 65 65 26-5 13-5 3:5 65 40 6-4 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-0 | 6-0 | 62-3 | 72-5 | 26-8 12:9 | 3-5 66-5 41-1 6-6 16-188 
8—Moncton?..%......... 7-6 a 63:3 | 74-2 | 30 13-2 3°6 68 40 6-7 215-75 
§—St. Johne's ihe 6-7 | 63 66-4 | 25-7 12-2 3-3 74 41-6 6-4 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 6-8 | 62:8 | 74-3 | 26-4 13-3 3-1 64 41-7 6-2 16-00 
11——Batharst-ss.2. cbs. 6-5 6 60 75 25 13 4 CO 1 | eee ee 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-7 6-4 | 59-6 | 67-5 | 27-2 44-7 3:5 64-7 62-4 6-0 15-111 
12—@uebeos 22 wt. . base 6-4 6-2 | 59-4 | 72-1 | 27-6 16-7 3:3 69-5 65 6-2 )14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers........ 7:3 6-8 | 68-7 | 70-4 | 28-5 14-7 3-9 60 60 me 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-3 6-1 | 61-7 | 69-4 | 28-1 15 2-8 60-7 60 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
15—Sorell Piers. bee 7 6°5 |:°52-5 | 53-2 || 26-5 137 3-8 73°3 70 5:3 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-2 6-1 | 61-2 | 66-7 | 27-1 13-3 4-] 60-4 63 5-5 114-50-15-00 
17—St. John's. eee. chee: 6-3 6-3 | 61-7 | 68-3 | 27-5 14-7 3-1 60 70 7 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-2 6-7 | 61-4 | 71-6 | 26-6 14-5 4 60 57 5-7 16-50 
19—Montreal............. 6-5 6-3 | 59-6 | 67-9 | 26-1 14-9 3-2 63 61-4 5-9 115-25-15-75 
20—-Hull,. 5 be 7:3 7 55 67-5 | 26-5 15 2-9 75 55 if 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6:9 | 6-7 | 61-6 | 72-8 | 26-3 14-4 3-4 69-2 60-9 6-1 15-468 
el—Ottawasees..sheee 6-9 6-5 | 63 Ci Me | 27/083 14-2 2:6 79-2 52 6-2 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-9 6-1 | 60 75 28-5 13-2 4 65 61-2 6-6 15-25 
23—Kingston............. 6-4 6-3 | 55-8 | 64-7 | 25-7 12-4 3-8 66-6 52 6-1 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 6-9 6-9 | 65-7 | 71-1 | 26-7 13-7 3-6 65-8 63-3 6-3 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-6 | 6:5 | 61-7 | 69-6 | 25-5 14-7 | 3-9 70:5 57-4 5-5 14-75 
23—Oshawars. sso cccch oe 6-4 6-4 | 65 77-8 | 25-6 14-1 3-4 69 57-5 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
27—Orillia:.....: Seok ee 6-8 6-7 | 66-7 | 72-6 | 25-8 14-3 3-8 78-6 58 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
28—Toronto2 3". 8. } 4 --| 6-4 6-3 | 62-3 | 70-9 | 25-4 12-4 3 68-9 52-4 5-9 |14-80-15-30 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-1 6-9 | 68:8 | 75-7 | 26 15:3 3-9 77-8 63-3 6-62]13- 75-14-25 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-5 6-5 | 63-3 | 75 24-6 13-1 3-3 73-9 60 6-32}14-00-14-50 
$l—Hamilton, 2 o.6.)05. 6-4 6-3 | 61-1 | 71-8 | 24-2 11-8 3-3 74-2 58-1 6-3 14-50 
32—Brantiord:.2.. 2.) 6-6 6:3 | 61-8 | 71-6 | 25-3 13-2 3-3 71 65 6 14-50-15-00 
53 —Galts. 4. Cee ee ae 6-8 627 | 6 72 24-6 14-9 Qf 70 61-6 5-5 {15-00-15-50 
34—Guelphi. 0000 .55.64005 6-5 6:3 | 55 73°3 | 25 14 BO ceils oe 60 Hi 14-00-14-50 
35—Kitchener........:... 6-3 6-2 | 49-3 | 70-4 | 25-6 13 3-5 71-5 62-5 5-4 114-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-8 6-3 | 68-3 | 71-7 | 25 14 3 66-7 60 6 15-00 
3/—stratiord.ees:-schee. 6-6 6-6 | 57-2 | 71-9 | 25-2 13-7 2-8 67 52-8 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
$5 LOnGOn nee. icone 6-7 6-6 | 65-7 | 74-3 | 25-7 14-1 3-2 69-4 58-3 5-4 115-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7:4 7-2 | 64-1 | 74 26-2 13-9 3-6 72:5 64-4 6-4 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-2 6-2 | 56-3 | 68-2 | 24-8 13-5 3-8 66-7 68-3 5-2 15-00 
41——Windsorte. 2... hen. 6-5 6-4 | 61-3 | 74-2 | 25-8 14 2-7 62 60 6-52/15-50-16-00 
47 —-SATnig we ene Ves hae, 6-4 6-4 | 66-2 | 74-5 | 27 14 2-8 68-7 65 6-7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-8 6-5 | 69 TD 26 13 4 77 67-2 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 7-4 7:3 | 66-5 | 74-2 | 27-4 16-1 4 68-7 60 5-5 16-50 
40 —Sud bunyt. .ap ota 7-6 (5) 4G) 75-8 | 28-7 18-3 3-9 67 70 5-5 {17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt® a. bs: 8-1 7-2 | 68-3 | 74-5 | 31-7 15-8 4-1 O27 [ak ae oe 6-5 18-00 
47——Timminsse es. hos 7-8 7-2 | 56-3 | 71-7 | 28-2 TSS CU MEGEOON «co ctencae | oe cee ae 5-4 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 8 60 75 25 1G 1 B3eh 55 67-5 6 15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur? so-. <7. | 1-2 6-8 | 52-2 | 72-5 | 28-2 16-2 2-7 66-4 65 6-3 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... if 6-7 | 60-3 | 75 28-4 15-3 2-8 67-2 61-2 6-1 {16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:3 7-2 | 54-8 | 66-8 | 29-2 14-4] 3-0 59-1 56-0 6-9 20-750 
o1—Winnipeg 8.3 7-3 7:3 | ot 66-5 | 28-1 14-1 2-9 57-5 53-6 6-5 19-50 
52—Brandon!: s2.-2. 2. = U3 7-1 | 58-5 '| 67-1 | 30-2 14-6 | 3 60-7 58-3 7:2 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7:5 | 7-2 | 58-0 | 73-1 | 29-6 20-0 | 3-1 66-9 60-0 6-0 23-625 
b8—Nerinay ee... be 7-8 7-7 | 59 74-5 | 27-2 | a20 2-8 68-7 60 5-8 23 -00 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-3 CAT 63-7 74°34 B10 1 FaZz0 3:3 62-5 60 aig Mee! Ae aes eee 
55—Saskatoon............ ibe 6-7 | 58-5 | 70-4 | 30-5 | a20 3°3 60 50 5-1 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-5 7-3 | 60-8 | 73-2 | 29-4] a20 2-9 76-2 70 Geel Mee cee comes 
Alberta (average).......... 7°8 7-4 | 54-3 | 65-8 | 30-1 19-1] 3-3 69-3 61-3 Godt cot eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-2 8-3 | 58 70 31-4 | \a2t 3-5 73 68 6-8 (a) 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-6} 8-3 | 50 65 30 a23-3 3-5 WAS 60 (ial es SB a awed oP 
69—Edmonton........... 7-6 6-8 | 53-5 | 63-4 | 32 al6-5 3-2 66-2 60 Gehl. Sebce eee 
60=Calgary 92)... eens 7-4 7-1 | 58-7 | 63-8 | 28-5 | al7 3-3 60 61-2 Se OR lige ae 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-1 6-3 | 51-2 | 66-8 | 28-5 | al7-5 3 75 57-5 DEE | a ae ee as 
British Columbia (average)| 7-2 | 6-9 | 56-8 | 67-2 | 28-6 21-7 | 3:3 65-0 61-3 Goat |e te ac 
62—Fernie.. 0)... sae. 8-1 7-5 | 62-5 | 68-1 | 27-5 | ‘ald OE Aan ocak 60 OG |e cee ae ee 
683—Nelson}.2).005...4/... 8-6 8-2 | 56 71-6 | 29 a29-3 3-9 64 60 Ret | cage ee ae 
64-— Trail eee 7-4 7-4 | 58-7 | 74-1 | 27-5 | a20 2-8 65 60 a AS ee ee a 
65—New Westminster....] 6-5 6-2 | 55 61-8 | 29 al7-6 | 2-9 60-2 60 OF Bee eee 
66—Vancouver........... 6-4 6-1 | 56 62-8 | 27-6 a22 3-2 61-2 53°38 Oe Te tn eee sas 
Gi—-ViCtOTia® ete, bee 7-1 6-6 | 58 65. 30 a23-8 3-2 68-1 60 Oban | eck eee oe 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 6-4 | 58-5 | 70 28-2 | a24-5 3-6 66-2 62 OG Up | sien es eae 
69--Prince Rupert........ 6-8 6-4 | 50 64-3 | 30 a21-6 3-7 70 75 OE Pccccut eee nae 


a sss sss sss 

_ 2. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. e. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold toa great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
thers $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s- Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1929 
i Wood Rent 
- eS ee = elie Se |e 
a : rake 
8 8 © 3 . aS ag =< ages od 
oO > o- = @ -« 2 aw] U4 FE tio am ee) 
ee , se | Sap | we | se | ogee | & len| Beds (Bae 8s 
R=| a 8 @ 8 24 q am 188! 8088 Hog os 
P § ze | pee | oo | fee | Se | 2 lael siege leseee: 
Ogdkh bey ak + hy by bea ty 
22 4 5S Poe es ere ee ope ere er eee eee ee ee 
a S rs im a b 5 Oeics a 
$ Cc. c. $ $ 
10-018 12-749] 12-250 14-617 8-788 11-015 9-830] 31-1|11-4 27-924 20-022 
9-196 12-256 9-600 10-550 6-400 7-150 6-375| 33-3/12-3 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 S004 be FP 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
ras Oe, Vien, LePeRee, COM NAD SO“ SAR Oe P90 1 oh e205, ¢8-00 6-00 | 32 {10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 S000 eee 6-00 | 32 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |d12-00-14-50] 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10,50. 2%. 126), 0-00 11-00 6-00 (11 | RG Sane 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
Q- 00-9. 75 |d12.00-15.75 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 | 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
0-50 13-25 9-75 10-75 6-75 7-50 7-50 | 30  |15 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
re "000 12-958 9-875 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050 | 30-9 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
210-50-12-50 213-00 28-00 10-00 27-00 o8-00 g 232-35|12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 700 WHR A c4-80-6-40 | 30 13 25-00 18:00 |10 
TOSON LAE. eae. 8-00 10-00 6-00 Seo | UC EE pe: ae 30 |12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-771 13-607] 14-286 16-404 9-612 11-448 10-860 | 29-3 |10-3 23-444 15-313 
10-00 12-50 | ¢14-67 14-67c | 12-00 c12-00 c12-00 B0 8-3120- O0-chr O0abeaer os 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 08-13 10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 13 
10-50 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 16-00 07-28 10 .|18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
eo ne ee c16.00-1867|c17-33-20-00] 10-67} 13-33 10:00 | 30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
bbe te. .. chore acles .. last «- bocca OG: 6iab: Agadl.. c12-00 |............| 26 _ | 9-8]18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 D200 Vast he A, Sack 2. <., (Oe. OEE. c9-00 {26-28 ]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
LE, gh 15-00 (8 ck 8 £00 VG AP: 09-75 6-75 | 30 {15 16-00 11-00 |18 
11-90 |13-50-14-50 {14-00-16-00/16- 00°18. 00 |10- 00-12: 00]12- 00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 }16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 | 16-00 c17-23 7: 9-0 9-00 | 28  |10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-509 11-781 | 13-289 15-856 9-819 12-372 11-754 | 29-3 |10-3 29-357 21-383 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
A ait fad BE CI700: |" Sh O16 SON adh. oo de 30 |10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 | 28  |10 |18-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 14-00 12-00 CSO I oO 28-30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12:00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
9-00-10-00 |11-00-13-00 14-00 16-00 11-00 13-00 12-00 | 30 |....]25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 7-72 | 30 |10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 | 8-3]25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 210-75 g g g g g 230 {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 2950-11-50 g @ @ 2 @ 228 | 8-5/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 |10-00-11-00 15-50 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 | 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-25 rahe 140 ae COT eet OR ee 13-00 8-348] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 27 |10. 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-50 |10-00-11-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 FY 00) Mae, ot lene 27 {10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-50 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 T4000 8s Pe 26-30] 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-1250 |12-00-12-50 12-00 ©15-00 6-00 C10<50it6 «of 22M shes 27 |10 |28-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 36 
10-00-11-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 AS00heti «1 14-00 17:00 | 25 | 9 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00:)11-00-19-00 |......... <. 6132001 | 2 4. ©11-25 c11-25 | 27-28]13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14-00-15-00 C2000: Pe. APPEL ala. an 20-00 | 25  |10 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 620-00 he-G8.. shee 618-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 |12-5/25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
29-50 11-50g g lc & 226-00 ele & g 22-00 |e & g 18-00 }g30 |10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 |12-00-13-00 |.......... TOON LAD. 2 10*00 10-00 | 30 {10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7|15-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |43 
19-50: |DOE Ee 10-00 12:00} . 8-00 200. phleaol aes 35 |10-9/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 1ebOale «che. taay ¢15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 {13 n 25-00 [45 
12-00 |11-00-12- 00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 W600 UA: . 3 15-00 |7-00-7-50 12.100; h00)....8AR- 35 18 25-00-35-00 47 
11-00 10200; an kieecert LeFid| : aaleesats 9-75 6-50 | 30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 elS0 ek ere. 35  |10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 6250: dete Do! 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 Ea 52 OR ee ee 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-5 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
150 See ee ee 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 32 |13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 51 
6-75- 1 ‘00d 1400-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 |15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
-938 17-325 8-000 12-125 8-000 10-125 12-000] 34-4 [14-2 35-000 23-750 
10-000-13 - 00 14°75 PE! gave 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 i8-50 5-00 250. Meter: 2 35 |11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 i9-50 i11-00 8-00 9-00 9:00 | 30-35/15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 {16-75 [P20 tS OS'i 15°00 [Ee c14-00 c14-00 | 35 = |15 35-00 20-00 |56 
h6-813 132250 | greeeh. yeh ede sie. hell ay yaniv 11:000|./0..526. 43 32-0 11-7 30. 000 21-750 
& g g ae g @ |11-7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
LG: 50.04)... SORE, SEEPS BOT i care) at 12006. Lee’. B 35. |15 r r 58 
h5-00-6-00 16 GON a thee ce: bach cath: 6-00 c8-00 c7-00 | 35 | 12 35-00 25-00 |59 
h8-50-11-50 1020s |e eee, CEeOO eee ee: 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
MAO SONY, SRR? seni hana bln db pore IIe, dak 30 {10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-056 1251301 9h, las. hee 9-500 10-417 5-398]i35-4 [13-3 26-750 20-938 
e582 ie RR 3 Mk, (i lca 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40] 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 |12-70-15- 50 eS ee 9-50 12-50 07-50 | 40 |12-5]22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9- 00-11-00 ee See: ee eS a 9-00 fie) Saaee e 37-5 |15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
1075-11-75 11:50 a eee | eee ee. sd ee ee 35  |13-5|18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 TP ciy caie aie bet Ue a Oe 7-50 4-50 | 35 | 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
9-50-10-50 9-00 [ogee rae et, yee 7-50 c10-00 04-49 | 27 [13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
S110 8D |. aes Mee eee, ee POMS IE ye 5-50 | 35  |13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
£2 OOM pO0 ab anccricd ) hes ene | erate OAS, «ak to: A... oar, ole Sh ahaa ah 35 {15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 


Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some a 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used exten 


sively. h. Lignite. 
t $35.00. p. Mining Cale houses $20 


i. Poplar, etc. 


j. In 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE Senor STATICNICR OO BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities oO 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
com- 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
modities 

All commodities.......... 502 64-0] 127-4] 155-9] 110-0} 97-3] 98-0} 99-41 102-6] 99-1] 98-3} 95-4) 96-0) 98-1 
IT. Vegetable Products 124 58-1) 127-9} 167-0} 103-5) 86-2) 83-7} 89-2] 100-6]. 98-6} 102-1} 88-6) 96-0} 99-1 

II. Animals and their 
Products.. 74 70-9] 127-1] 145-1] 109-6] 96-0] 95-0] 91-8} 100-3} 97-9} 100-4} 112-0) 108-3} 109-8 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products... 60 58-2] 157-1] 176-6] 96-0] 101-7} 116-9] 117-9] 112-5} 99-7) 92-7] 93-8} 91-5} 91-1 

IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper... 44 63:9] 89-1] 154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 113-0} 105-9} 101-6] 100-1) 98-8] 98-6) 94-0} 94-0 

V. Iron and its Pro- 
duets! 45 26.00.28 39 68-9} 156-7] 168-4] 128-0] 104-6] 115-8] 111-0] 104-5} 99-3} 96-3) 92-5} 93-9) 93-9 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
‘ and their Products 15 98-4] 141-9] 135-5} 97-0} 97-3] 95-3} 94-8! 103-9] 100-5) 90-2} 89-7} 98-5} 98-5 

VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8} 82-3] 112-2} 116-6] 107-0] 104-4] 104-1] 100-3} 99-2) 94-5) 93-1] 93-4) 93-5 

VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products..... 73 63-4| 118-7] 141-5] 117-0] 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 99-7} 99-5} 95-1] 95-7} 96-0 


(Continued from page 1056) 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72:2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112"bs “1916, 112<5; “1917. 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 





Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change, sirloin 
steak averaging 38:4 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 38-2 cents in July; 
round steak 33-1 cents per pound in August 
and 33:2 cents in July; and shoulder roast 
24 cents per pound in August and 24-3 cents 
in July. Both veal and mutton advanced, the 
former from an average of 24-4 cents per 
pound in July to 24°6 cents in August, and 
the latter from 31:7 cents per pound in July 
to 32-1 cents in August. Fresh pork increased 
from an average price of 31-6 cents per pound 
in July to 32:6 cents in August and salit pork 
from 28 cents per pound in July to 28-2 cenis 
in August. Bacon also advanced. averaging 
41 cents per pound in August, as compared 
with 39-4 cents in July. Lard was unchanged 
at an average price of 22: cents per pound, 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance in most 
localities, fresh being up from an average of 
36 cents per dozen in July to 39.4 cents in 
August, and cooking from 32.1 cents per 
dozen in July to 34.8 cents in August. Milk 
was unchanged at an average price of 12 cents 
per quart. Dairy butter rose from an average 
of 39.7 cents per pound in July to 40.2 cenis 
in August and creamery from 44-1 cents per 
pound in July to 44-9 cents in August. Higher 
prices were reported from many localities in 
Ontario and the eastern provinices but prices 
in the western provinces for the most part 
showed little change. Cheese was slightly 
lower at an average ee of 33.1 cents per 
pound. 

Bread was up in the average from 7:7 cents 
per pound in July to 7-8 cents in August. 
Higher prices were reported from Truro, Three 
Rivers, St. John’s, Belleville, Oshawa, Orillia, 
Toronto, Galt, Kitchener, Chatham, North 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





Rent | Cloth- Sund-| All 


ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.. 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 95 a 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 102 58 134 143 
Mar. 1918.. 104 171 139 149 
June 1918. 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918. 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918. 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.. 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.. 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.. 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.. 124 251 166 191 
June 1920. 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920. 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920. 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921. 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.. 151 165 173 157 
June 1922. 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922. 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.. 156 163 173 159 
June 1923. 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923. 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.. 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924. 158 159 169 |, 154 
Dec. 1924. 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.. 158 160 168 156 
June 1925. 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925. 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.. 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.. 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.. 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.. 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927. 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 156 154 166 155 
June 1927. 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.. 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927. 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927. 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.. 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.. 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928.... 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 157 157 166 158 
Jan 029 «cc 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929... 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 157 157 166 157 
April 1929... 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 157 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 157 157 160 156 
July 1929... 157 157 166 156 





Aug. 1929... 


nn 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Bay, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge, New Westminster and Van- 
couver. Flour was up from an average price 
of 4:8 cents per pound in July to 5-3 cents in 
August. Higher prices were reported from 
miost localities. Rolled oats also were slightly 
higher, averaging 6.4 cents per pound. Onions 
were down from an average price of 8 cents 
per pound in July to 7.7 cents in August. 
Potatoes were very much higher, the price 
being upp from an average of $1.44 per ninety 
pounds in July to $2.83 in August. Higher 
quotations were given from all localities. 
Evaporated apples and prunes inoreased 
slightly, the former averaging 21:4 cents per 
pound and the latter 13-9 cents per pound. 
Granulated sugar was unchanged at an average 
price of 7-1 cents per pound. Anthracite coal 
averaged $16.03 per ton. Hardwood was lttle 


changed at am average price of $12.25 per cord. 


No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement in grain prices was mixed, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.58 
per bushel as compared with $1-598 in July. 
The slight decreases from the high levels of 
July were said to be due to the better 
European crop prospects and to the increased 
shipments from the Argentine and to the in- 
crease in the visible supplies in the United 
States. Western oats advanced from 63:1 
cents per bushel to 68-1 cents; rye from $1-105 
to $1-°115; and flax from $2-544 per bushel 
to $2:608. Western barley declined from 83-4 
cents per bushel to 79 cents. Flour advanced 
from $8:507 per barrel to $8-782; oatmeal 
from $3.85 per ninety-eight pound bag to 
$4.40: and rolled oats from $4 per ninety 
pound bag to $4.50. Bran and shorts at Mont- 
real both advanced, the former being up from 
$30.25 per ton to $34.25 and the latter from 
$39.25 per ton to $36.25. Bread prices ad- 
vanced in most of the larger cities.. Ceylon 
rubber was down from 21-3 cents per pound 
in July to 20-6 cents in August. Raw sugar 
at New York fell from $2-125 per hundred 
pounds to $2, while granulated was slightly 
higher, the price advancing from $5.03 per 
hundred pounds to $5.18. The prices of good 
steers at Tioronto fell from $11.15 per hun- 
dred pounds to $10.11 and at Winnipeg from 
$10.15 per hundred pounds to $9.41. Hogs at 
Toronto also were slightly lower, the price 
being down from $13.90 per hundred pounds 
to $13.85. Lamb prices at Toronto were sub- 
stantially lower, being down from $15.10 per 
hundred pounds to $13.83. In dressed meats 
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beef was slightly lower, while pork showed 
little change from last month, the price rang- 
ing from 22 cents per pound to 244 cents. 
Butter in eastern markets was higher, prints 
being up from 40-41 cents per pound to 41-42 
cents. Cheese at Miontreal declined’ from 20 
cents per pound to 194 cents. Eggs showed a 
substantial seasonal advance, increases for 
fresh eggs ranging from 6 cents per dozen to 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the lates} informa- 
tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases, 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913—100, was 
137.4 for July, an advance of 1.3 per cent 
over the June level. Foods rose 3.7 per cent 
due principally to a rise of 8.9 per cent in 
cereals, chiefly wheat. Industrial materials 
as a whole were unchanged as declines in 
metals and mintrals and in textiles were off- 
set by an advance in miscellaneous products. 
The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77—= 
100, was 115.2 at the end of July, an advance 
of 1.9 per cent over the previous month. 
Foodstuffs rose 3.1 per cent due to a rise of 
14.5 per cent in vegetable foods, in which 
group the chief advance was in wheat and 
flour. Animal foods declined 3.6 per cent 
due to lower prices for mutton and beef. In- 
dustrial materials rose 0.9 per cent; advances 
in minerals and in sundries were partly offset 
by a decline in textiles, chiefly wool and flax. 

Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 163 at August 1, an advance of two 
points over July 1. The increase was due to 
a rise of four points in food, mainly due to 
higher prices for bread, flour and eggs. Bacon 
and butter also rose in price and milk in 
some districts; potatoes were cheaper. The 
other groups, rent, clothing, fuel and light, 
and sundries were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE PricksS—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July. 1914 
=100, was 626 for July, as compared with 623 
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13 cents. Raw cotton at New York was un- 
changed at an average price of 18.6 cents per 
pound. Flax fibre rose from 24-25 cents per 
pound to 25-26 cents. Wool prices were un- 
changed. Sulphuric acid advanced from $15 
per ton to $16 and muriatic acid from $24 per 
ton to $25. Iron and steel prices showed 
little change from the quotations of the past 
two months. Anthracite coal at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $13.17 per ton to $13.27. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


for June. The food group advanced due to 
higher prices of vegetable foods and sundries; 
animal foods showed a slight decline. In- 
dustrial materials as a whole were practically — 
unchanged, a decline in textiles being offset 
by a rise in miscellaneous products. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 187.8 for July, a rise cf 2.0 
per cent over the June level. Agricultural 
products advanced 6.2 per cent, showing sub- 
stantial increases in all groups, the most 
notable being a rise of 9.4 per cent in foods 
of vegetable. origin. Provisions rose 3°8 per 
cent. Raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods fell 0.2 per cent and manufactured 
goods fell 0.1 per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-1914—100, was 154.4 
for July, an advance of 0.7 per cent over 
June, due chiefly to an increase of 1.1 per 
cent in food prices. Other groups showed 
only slight variations. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Milan, on the 
base of 19183=100, was 477.27 for July. This is 
the lowest monthly figure since 1921. The de- 
cline from the previous month was due to 
lower prices for both animal and vegetable 
foods. Industrial materials were practically 
unchanged. 


British India 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base of July, 1914=100, was 143 for 
June, an increase of two points over May. 
Food rose 6 points, showing advances in all 
groups, the most marked being in cereals. 
Non-foods as a whole were unchanged. none 
of the groups showing any marked variation 
from the June level. 
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Cost or Livina.—The working class cost 
of living index number, Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914—100, was 148 for July, an advance 
of one point for the month. Food and cloth- 
ing each advanced one point, while fuel and 
lighting and house rent were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13=1,000, was 1,547 for June, an increase 
of one point over May. There were advances 
in foodstuffs of vegetable origin, metals and 
their products, and in non-metallic minerals 
and their products; the other groups, textile 
manufactures, wood and wood products, ani- 
mal products and chemicals and manures de- 
clined. 


United States 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 


1926—100, was 98.0 for July, an increase of 
1.7 per cent over June. The greatest in- 
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crease waS in farm products, chiefly grains, 
eggs and potatoes. Foods also showed an 
advance of about 4 per cent. Hides and 
skins and leather, cattle feed, raw materials, 
semi-manufactured articles and finished pro- 
ducts all were higher. Textile products, fuel 
and lighting materials showed decreases. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913—100, was 148.6 for August, a decline of 
0.3 per cent from July. Farm products and 
food products and building materials all rose 
slightly but were more than balanced by de- 
clines in textile products, fuels, metals, chemi- 
cals and miscellaneous commodities. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1913= 
100, was 170.2 for June, a decline of 0.6 per 
cent from December, 1928, but an increase of 
0.1 per cent over June of last year. Compared 
with a year ago, food increased 1.4 per cent, 
clothing decreased 0.8 per cent, rents 2.5 per 
cent, fuel and light 1.1 per cent, house fur- 
nishing goods 1.3 per cent, while miscel- 
laneous items increased 0.9 per cent. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE THREE MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE, 30, 1929 


ee accompanying tables prepared by the 
: Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the three months 
ended June 30, 1929, with some comparative 
figures for the corresponding period in 1928. 
Out of a total of 77,750 immigrants 34,967 or 
45 per cent were British, 11,290 or 15 per cent 
were from the United States and 31,493 or 40 
per cent from other countries. During the 
period 9,043 Canadians returned from the 
United States, as compared with 10,672, the 
number previously reported for the three 
months ending June 30, 1928. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS, FOR 
THE THREE Montrus ENDED JUNE 30, 1929 


British— 
AO eAbT abe. sce cloaehs. o canon® Ace Ree OO eae ccua te 17, 685 
Uris aca oe ee Rta aye cee kee cortege 5, 749 
SCOtCh aes eae ee aaa, es aiace Meee see 9,584 
Wiel  laics.see artes cians ane Pe PN oe Ti nat apes 1,949 
otal Meee fees eas eee eee es 34, 967 
Northern European races— 
Bel Stans. .\. svc eC ee ee eas 418 
aT 2... . Ace ere eI 5 Or oe 1, 666 
BDAC el 1 REO REE Sic SOUR: cic oer Te GRE ne ee 708 
LENS Wa =] & WAPI RG 20 0 hh A GR ane te 1,630 
TE TON GIVI sara, 5.3 olde oe co SAG onc RO 256 
(CGNs Geert > OO.t oy OG Oo oe ao Cee ee 6, 604 
MCOlANGIC Rs. st eee RE ee eae 3 
NOE W.GOTADYS, |, 0 eis:.. Cee ere aoe Ey eal cbt tacks 1,196 
SOV Fie 5, =. ati amy cic eer ee en, Cee ens ck ; 1,825 
SWIsSste tra... Po. oe ene en, ee AG 190 
SEO GSLs. cate. choi ye Ie Ree A oe oto Siaye 14,496 


RMI COGES GALES ois acl cccah s cede Neato hc oavceaneee ook: nis 11, 290 
Other races— 

NIDA ATO Pee. . se Meee ccc eae oe 6 
PNOTYT CTU AN ceed co: ss55 ecg eae ES a eke aac ewer oie betel 1 
PARISTISANIE Haier’. boob Ohana nats, oo eon emtne renariae 263 
BOMGMIAI 2 Sey Geol ee cL eee nee 9 
Bulsearianinses tacts oeerate aaa on ona ae te 87 
Croatian weeks ack cre Ree ae ee aes 322 
CZECHS BR Oe nee ee 236 
Ast Lia Ae eee ee eee eae eee wn dees 20 
st honian®. asenaeeiae ane Nn ee amg ce aac 65 
Greekivnctsick ino ee Sete mit een aaa cas 182 
TG UV AT oy te oor ee canon ee eet TNT Po rere nary 405 
JAPANESE? deste Nee ere ae ke Hearse serene avs eee 67 
TEWIS Taher «Mee eee. oh rains citar 671 
UCOSS LAVAS sek REC ee su Oe Cote eas 527 
Bet high: -e eres eee ones Stas eal de crest rene 28 
Der thuanian:. scarcer tee ere wae is oleracea 390 
Macyars wn ccacte ane anette aie. aise te citaeh ote 2,862 
Maltese ca. ce ee ere ssi nice mera 12 
MOTa VAT sr Recah roe ec clare a rales weiietcs ne 10 
I area gO aR ean eRe ot cc i onan ae ine Rope PRODUIT 60 
POLIS eae ee ee, ere Sats eat ae inet ors 2,981 
IPOLbUSUCSO jas pA ae ee ee rk eer ere eR 4 
ROUMANTAN aan ces Cees oan cheba nenioas 166 
PRWSSTAM cise tes cee estas MOE eee te Ge Soar ete Teen sieeaas 296 
TRU DONIAIN ie kere eee toe erat hee eae eee 5, 847 
yaa] 8) E21 ORR ae Ma Sos Atcha uct 9 197 
STO Vicl Koss scat des once eect chs: oe rene) oc eeotee 1, 260 
SOEs) 4b HAE HORI o AOR. Sonn cd eeeordc ain aga Ac 9 
Shigd ts aa Ree CPA Nee dae Soe MSO Sune So amac ne OUUn Sd 12 
‘Lalr Kiso sa: de eee eae ea than tote 2 
LO ball Faas eee GB eee i > oa te tke 16,997 
Grand totale: se cote sao ein on terion atte 77,750 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR THE THREE 
Montus Enprep June 30, 1929, CompareD With THAT 
OF THE CORRESPONDING MonrHs oF 1928. 


Fiscal year 1928-1929 











British = SA Others Totals 
Aprile aes Re 9,680 2,927 14,376 26, 983 
EAI a aie a 7,195 3,096 13,350 23,641 
PUNE oer kee 6, 820 3,020 10,163 20,303 
TOtals foe cere 23, 695 9,343 37,889 70,927 

Fiscal year 1929-1930 

British in ‘S ae Others Totals 
BADE tint, See 12,047 3,576 13,490 29,113 
Mayan asad s. 3 13, 053 3731 9, 832 26,616 
SHINO ues ee oo 9, 867 3, 983 8,171 22,021 
Totals:y . .,.4 34, 967 11, 290 31,493 77, 750 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE THREE MontHs ENDED JUNE 30, 1929. 





British | Natural- 








Canadian| Subjects ized 
— born with {Canadians} Totals 
Citizens | Canadian with 
domicile | domicile | , 

April.. : 2,413 133 95 2,641 
da!) FON 2 one aon ER ee 2,669 217 90 2,976 
WIN tees sae 3,126 215 85 8,426 
Potalsvi see. 8, 208 565 270 9, 043 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR THE THREE 


Montaos ENprep June 30, 


OccUPATION AND DESTINATION 


Sex— 
Adultimales......5.1.. nee 


Occupation— 
Farming class— 


1 (et (e's Men a ee 


Mises ec Me hts see 
Bommples) 20...) tuto aes 


Children.cies.«: 


Female domestic servants. 


Other classes— 


Destination— 
OV MASCOULS cnn.com eset 
New Brunswick........... 


Via 


Ocean 
Ports 


33, 940 
17,100 
15, 420 


66, 460 


25,748 
4,056 
9,109 


3,160 
549 
932 


2,979 
859 
786 


1,207 
539 
280 


264 
45 


73 
7,046 


1929, 


SHowING Sex, 
ie ra Totals 
5, 646 39,586 
2,798 19,898 
2,846 18, 266 
11, 290 77, 750 
1) 551 27,299 
463 4,519; 
643 9,752 
953 4,113 
133 682 
126 1,058 
1,655 4,634 
328 1,187 
216 1,002 
861 2,068 
336 875 
5 Wik 451 
74 338 
11 56 
By 78 
230 7,276 
552 1,134 
1207, 5, 303: 
1,685 5, 925, 
70 845, 
256 1,395 
17 59 
1,709 9,667 
4,831 25, 736 
426 24,244 
1° 122 4,936 
1,980 7,176 
862 3, 663 
17 29 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MODERATE decline in industrial em- 

ployment throughout Canada was shown 
-at the beginning of September, according to 
returns received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,908 firms, each with a mini- 
mum of 15 employees, representing practically 
every industry except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized busimess opera- 
tions. These firms employed 1,093,735 per- 
sons, aS compared with 1,102,083 in the pre- 
ceding month. The employment index num- 
ber (with the average for the calendar year, 
1926, as the base —100), stood at 126-8 on 
September 1, as compared with 127-8 on 
August 1, 1929, and with 119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 
97-8, 94:2, 101:2, 94-8 and 89-8 on September 
1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 
1921, respectively. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1929, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment reported to the Department of Labour 
by local trade unions stood at 3-5, in com- 
parison with percentages of 3-0 at the begin- 
ning of August and 2-4 at the beginning of 
September, 1928. The September percentage 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from a total of 1,709 
unions with a combined membership of 204,- 
547 persons. Reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from the office of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada showed that the 
volume of business, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected, was higher than 
that of the previous month, but considerably 
below that recorded daily during the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.64 at 
the beginning of September, as compared with 
$11.63 for August; $11.15 for September, 1928; 
$10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 for Septem- 
ber, 1926; $10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 
for September, 1924; $10.46 for September, 
1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82 for 
September, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for 
September, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
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tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
lower in September at 97-3, as compared with 
98-1 for August; 95-5 for September, 1928; 
97-1 for September, 1927; and 98-5 for Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during September 
was more than double that in August, but was 
practically the same as in September, 1928. 
Nine disputes were in existence during the 
month, involving 864 workers, and resulting 
in the loss of 9,788 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for August, 1929, were: ten dis- 
putes, 1.094 workers, and 3,712 working days; 
and for September, 1928, eleven disputes, 1,433. 
workers, and 9,849 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received a report- 
Disputes from the Board of Concilia-- 
Investigation tion and Investigation im 
Act connction with the dispute: 

between the’ Canadian: 
Pacific and Canedian National Railways,. 


on one side, and their conductors, train- 
men and yard service employees on the west: 
ern lines of these companies on the other side. 
The Board established in connection with the 
dispute between the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company and its clerks and other em- 
ployees was completed during the month. The 
dispute in the printing industry at London, 
Ontario, in connection with which a Board 
had been applied for in the preceding month, 
was settled by the mediation of the chief con- 
ciliation officer of the Department. A full 
account of the proceedings under the Act dur- 
ing the month appears on page 1081. 


The Department of La- 


Report on bour is issuing this month 
Labour its third consolidated re- 
Legislation port on labour legislation. 


in Canada, giving the text 
of the labour laws enacted: 
by the Dominion Parliament and by the sev-- 
eral provineial legislatures as on December 31,. 
1928. An article dealing with this publica-- 
tion is given elsewhere in this issue. The firsti 


in Canada 
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volume in this series was published in 1915, 
and the second in 1920, supplements contain- 
ing new legislation being issued annually be- 
tween the consolidations. The new volume 
romprises the material contained in all the 
receding issues, and presents in convenient 
form the labour and social legislation with 
which Canadian workers are specially con- 
werned. Its usefulness as a work of refer- 
ence is much increased by a full index which 
enables the reader to see at a glance how far 
each subject group has been covered by fed- 
eral or provincial legislation. 

The legislation printed in this report is 
taken from the latest Revised Statutes of the 
Dominion or of the several provinces and 
from the subsequent yearly volumes of sta- 
tutes up to the end of 1928. In the case of 
Quebec certain articles from the Civil Code 
and Code of Civii Procedure are included. 
Only the abridged text or a summary is given 
of certain statutes which as a whole cannot 
be regarded as labour legislation, certain sec- 
tions however afiecting workmen as em- 
ployees. ; 


The volume may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Department of Public Print- 
ing and Stationery, Ottawa, the price being 
one dollar. © 

’ Another important publication of the De- 
partment issued during the present month, 
on “Labour Organization in Canada,” is re- 
viewed on another page. 


' The Registrar of Trade 
Industrial Unions and Employers’ Or- 
Conciliation canziations of the Union of 
in South South Afnica, in a recent re- 
Africa port, staltes that since the 


passing of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act in 1924 the number of strikes 
and lockouts in the Union has been negligible. 
He attributes this peaceful condition to the fact 
that a large measure of self government, in in- 
dusiry has been brought about by the indus- 
trial councils that have been established under 
jhe Act. The provisions uf this Act were out- 
lined in the Lanour GazerTe, June, 1924, page 
495. It applies to every industry, trade and 
occupation, except farming and government 
service, and provides for the establishment 
of industrial councils for the regulation of 
matters affecting both parties, and for the 
prevention and settlement of disputes. The 
councils are formed of an equal representa- 
tion of employers’ organizations and registered 
trade unions. Provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of trade conciliation boards where 
there are no industrial councils. Further, 
the Minister of Labour appomits a mediator 


on application by both parties to a dispute 
under consideration, or if he considers that 
the appointment would further a settlement. 
A majority of representatives of employers 
and workers on a council or board may ap- 
point one or more arbitrators, with an umpire 
to act in the event of a disagreement. The 
awards made by arbitrators or umpires are 
binding. 

It is unlawful to strike or lock-out when 
agreement has been arrived at as a result of 
the appointment of an arbitrator or umpire, 
or during the period of operation of any award 
made as the outcome of such appointment. 
The Minister may declare, on app cation by 
the parties to a council or board, that any 
agreement arrived at shall be binding upon 
the parties thereto; or may, if he is satusfied 
that the applicants are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the industry concerned, declare 
that the agreement shall be binding upon all 
employers and employees in that industry, 
in the area over which the council or board 
has jurisdiction. The Minister may hkewise, 
at the request of the parties, extend the aip- 
plication of any award of an arbitrator or um- 
pire. One calendar month’s notice of any 
alteration, or demand for alteration, in the 
terms of employment must be given by any 
employer or employee, unless shorter notice 
is mutually agreed to. 

Special provision is made for the settlement 
of any dispute between a local authority and 
its employees engaged upon work connected 
with the supply of light, power, water, sani- 
tary, transportation, or fire extinguishing ser- 
vices which has remained unsettled notwith- 
standing the efforts of any industrial council 
or conciliation board. It is unlawful to de- 
clare any strike or lock-out until the matter 
at issue has been investigated by an industrial 
council, or where there is no such council by 
a conciliation board, and until any further 
period stipulated in any agreement between 
the parties as a period within which a strike 
or lock-out shall not be declared shail have 
lapsed. Up to the end of 1928 five industrial 
councils on a national basis had been set up, 
but in all other cases the scope of the agree- 
ments arrived ait was limited to provincial or 
national areas. 


Mr. Grant Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company 
discussed the company’s re- 
lations with its employees 
in the course of an address to the general 
chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen at Montreal. “I have had many 
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years of close relationship with the general 
~ chairmen of organizations,’ Mr. Hall said, “and 
apart from such differences of points of view 
as have occasionally arisen in the matter of 
general wage revisions, seldom have I had a 
question that became so serious that, when 
both sides of it were laid bare, settlement 
satisfactory to both sides could not be reached. 
When employees have a question with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway I always take the 
view that one of the two conditions exist— 
namely, either that a real grievance exists or 
that all the facts were not known to the 
general chairman. If I could not satisfy 
the general chairman that he had the wrong 
angle of the matter I would always be willing 
to inquire further into our-own phase of the 
case and see if I myself had all the facts. In 
many cases the principle of ‘give and take’ 
has been resorted to to mutual advantage. Our 
general chairman, and I believe also officers 
of the railway in Canada, have accomplished 
a great deal in developing that broad sense 
of good-fellowship that should exist between 
the railways and their employees by being fair, 
and not the least element in securing this re- 
sult in my mind is that general chairman, as 
a rule, as well as railway officers, are prepared 
to look on both sides of the case.” 


An illustrated pamphiet 
Purposes of describing the work and 
International aims of the International 
Labour Labour Organization (the 
' Organization I. L. O.) has been pub- 


lashed by the World Peace 
Foundation (Boston, U'S.A.). 

“The International Labour Organization,” 
it us stated, “is an organization of govern- 
ments, employers and workers to study work- 
ing conditions in all parts of the world and to 
further measures which promise security and 
well-being. No one really prefers to employ 
child labour, keep employees ait work over 
long hours, provide work irregularly, pay in- 
sufficient wages or otherwise conduct business 
in ways that are inefficient and socially harm- 
ful. But most producers must compete in a 
world market and only a few can risk doing 
anything that may, momentarily, increase 
costs while their competitors may be produc- 
ing at the lowest possible figure. The I. L. O. 
has, within the last ten years, provided a 
means whereby representatives from all coun- 
taies can meet and set up such minimum stan- 
dards as governments, employers and workers 
are all agreed can everywhere be lived up to. 

“The International Labour Organization 1s 
the first medium through which capital and 
labour, as well as governments, have ever 


been able to discuss and guide international 
action affecting the conditions under which 
the work of the world is done. It is the first 
effective practical embodiment of the prin- 
ciple, long realized, that the workers of any 
nation cannot for long prosper if the labour 
conditions of the workers of other mations 
are burdensome, and that the industrialists of 
any nation cannot for long profit in world 
competition at the expense of lower living 
conditions for their employees. In all its 
councils three parties are represented—govern- 
ments, employers and workers—and no policy 
is adopted without a substantial measure of 
consent of all three. This combimation of goy- 
ernmental with direct economic representation 
distinguishes the Organization from any other 
body in history. The government representa- 
tives bring to the deliberations and the de- 
cisions their experience as administrators, the 
views of their peoples as consumers, and a wide 
perspeetive of general public advanitage; the 
employers present and sustain the views of 
imvestors and managers; the workers express 
the aspirations of the individual human being 
engaged in the work of the world.” 


One of the early organizers 


Death of a of trade unions in Ontario, 
pioneer Mr. J. S. Williams, died at 
labour Toronto on September 27, 
leader in his 92nd year. Mr. Wil- 


liams, as a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 91, was prominent in the 
organization in 1871 of the Toronto Trades 
Assembly, the first central labour body organ=- 
ized in Canada. Mr. Williams was the first. 
recording-secretary of this organization, hold- 
ing this office from May, 1871, to January, 
1872, when he was elected president. In 1873 
he again became recording-secretary and in 
subsequent years held other offices. Mr. Wil- 
hams was one of the printers who took part in 
the strike for a nine-hour day in Toronto 
early in 1872. With others he was arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy. A hurried passage 
through Parliament of the Trade Unions Act, 
removing from labour organizations the liabil- 
ity to prosecution on the ground of criminal 
conspiracy, led to the release of Mr. Wailhams 
and his friends. 

One of the activities of the Toronto Trades 
Assembly was the organization of a co-oper- 
ative printing society for the publication of a 
labour paper. The society appears to have 
been short-lived and the Ontario Workmen 
was taken over by Mr. Williams in partner- 
ship with Messrs. Sleeth and Macmillan. After 
about three years it suspended publication. 
Some years ago Mr. Williams presented 4 
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file of this paper to the Toronto Reference 
Library, where it renders available a great 
deal of information regarding the nine-hour 
movement and the trade unions in Hamilton 
and Toronto in the sixties. 


The economic benefits of 
accident prevention from 
the manufacturers’ stand- 
point are stated on another 
page of this issue in an out- 
line of a recent paper by 
Mr. A. F. Blake, of the Atlantic Sugar Refin- 
eries, Limited. On the other side the interest 
of labour in the safety movement is stated 
by Mr. E. E. Owen, president of the Edmon- 
ton Trades and Labour Council, in an article 
contributed to the Alberta Labour News, Sep- 
tember 2, 1929. Referring to the amendments 
to the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
obtained through the efforts of organized 
labour, Mr. Owen points out that “while we 
have been securing amendments to the Act 
which provide more financial consideration to 
injured workmen, I am not sure that we have 
been giving enough consideratiion. to the ques- 
tion of accident prevention. I am of the opin- 
ion that had more interest been taken in the 
past a percentage of accidents that are taking 
place to-day would be prevented, and in a 
number of homes where the widow and child- 
ren are receiving a pension the husband and 
father would be with his family, and happi- 
ness would prevail where sorrow and despair 
exist at present. In other homes we find work- 
men disabled for life as the result of accidents 
which should never have happened. The 
questions we are confronted with are: How 
do these accidents take place? Who is re- 
sponsible? What can be done to prevent 
them?” 

Mr. Owen describes a number of accidents, 
particularly in the building trades, which 
might not have occurred if the workmen con- 
cerned had used ordinary care, and concludes 
as follows: “One could name hundreds of 
accidents that take place every year in a 
similar way to the ones I have enumerated, 
and I think it will be seen that it is only by 
more care being exercised by workmen that 
these accidents can be eliminated. I think it 
will be agreed that the great percentage of 
these accidents can be prevented, and if em- 
ployer and employee will co-operate and carry 
on continually a campaign whereby all will 
become interested in accident prevention, it 
will be a work in which we will be able to feel 
that the time and effort thus expended will 
prove to be a sound investment.” 


Co-operation 
of labour in 
accident 
prevention 


The Male Minimum Wage 


Male Minimum _ Board, appointed under the 


Wages in provisions of the Male 
British Minimum Wage Act, 1929, 
Columbia of British Columbia, held in- 


vestigations during Septem- 
ber at various centres throughout the prov- 
ince for the purpose of containing information 
regarding the wages paid to persons engaged 
in the occupation of pharmacy. The inquiry 
was held in response to a complaint from em- 
ployees who considered that the wages paid 
to them in this occupation were insufficient. 
The meetings of the Board were open to the 
public, but the Board specially invited em- 
ployers and employees interested in the mat- 
ter of a minimum wage for drug clerks and 
other employees in the occupation of phar- 
macy. The provisions of the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 1929, were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette, June, 1929, page 607. The members 
of the Board are Messrs. J. D. McNiven, 
Deputy Minister of Labour (chairman), 
George H. Cowan, and Adam Bell. 


Evidence on the effects of 
Benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
old age pensions of British Columbia was 
in British given during September at 
Columbia the first session of the New 

York State Commission on 
Old Age Security. Mr. E. S. H. Winn, K.C., 
chairman of the provincial Workmen’s Com-- 
pensation Board, which administers the Act, 
stated that the pension of $20 a month, though 
slight, was sufficient to give the old people an 
independent standing in the homes of their 
relatives, who are often hard pressed to earn a 
living for themselves. Many of the older men 
and women have been enabled tio leave the 
almshouses and have returned to the homes of 
their children since the payment of pensions 
began. A surprisingly large number of the 
pensioners, it is found, are eager tio engage in 
some work despite the fact that such earnings 
are automatically deducted from their pensions. 
Mr. Wimn denied the allegation that old age 
pensions tend to discourage thrift. He declared 
that the Old Age Pension Act was “the only 
piece of legislation about which I have heard 
no complaint.” Mr. Winn referred to the in- 
creasing difficulty experienced by middle aged 
men in obtaining work, stating that men under 
50 years of age are refused employment and 
are compelled to become public charges or to 
live on the bounty of their children. 
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On amother page of this 
issue will be found tables 
containing figures for the 
years 1926 and 1927 as to 
employment, wages, and 
hours of labour and other information con- 
cerning the various industries in Canada. 
These figures are quoted from the report of 
the Census of Industry that is taken each 
year by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
under the provisions of the Statistics Act, 
1918. The methods followed by the Bureau 
in classifying industries are described in a re- 
cent report as follows:— 

“The scheme of classification used in the 
Census of Manufactures splits up the coun- 
try’s industries into nine main groups. The 
basis of this classification is the chief com- 
ponent raw material used in each industry; 
that is, industries using a common raw ma- 
terial are grouped together for convenience of 
observation and record. In other analyses 
made in the Bureau of Statistics whose pro- 
ducts serve a common purpose, eg., food, 
clothing, personal utilities, house furnishings, 
producers’ materials, are grouped. In still 
other analyses, manufacturing industries are 
grouped according to the origin of the raw 
material, the farm, the forest, the mine, the 
fisheries, etc. The principle of classification 
by chief component raw material can- 
not be applied with absolute precision in the 
highly complex organization of modern indus- 
try. It is easy to group the primary indus- 
tries about their chief materials used, and 
such industries as fish-packing, lumbering and 
fruit-canning are easily sorted into their re- 
spective groups of animal or vegetable pro- 
ducts. But with the secondary manufacturing 
industries the problem is more difficult.” 


Annual census 
of Canadian 


industries 


An article in a recent issue 
of the Economist (London), 
describes the effects of the 
British Governments’ action 
last July in raising the 
amount of the State con- 
tribution to the unemployment insurance 
fund. When the resolution to give effect to 
the new policy was introduced in the House 
of Commons, the Minister of Labour ex- 
plained that it was intended only to afford 
temporary relief to the fund, and that the 
situation would be more fully examined after 
adjournment. The so-called ‘“ Blanesburgh 
report,’ mentioned below, was outlined in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1926, page 582. 

“The Government,” the Economist said, 
“has decided to increase the contribution of 
the State to the unemployment (insurance) 
fund to one-half of the aggregate contribu- 


Unemployment 
insurance 
contributions in 
Great Britain 


tion of the employer and the employed per- 
son. This will bring the payment from the 
State into line with the recommendation of 
the Blanesburgh Committee, which advocated 
that each of the three parties, the State, the 
employer and the workman, should contribute 
one-third of the total amount. The late Gov- 
ernment departed from the proposal of the 
committee on this point, arguing that the 
Treasury could not in the circumstances bear 
so heavy a burden. Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
the Minister of Labour in the new Govern- 
ment, was a member of the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee, whose report was unanimous. The 
1927 act fixed the weekly contribution in re- 
spect of a mam at ls. 9d., of which the em- 
ployer pays 8d., the workman 7d., and the 
State 6d., until the debt to the Treasury 
should have been paid off. The effect of rais- 
ing the exchequer contribution from 6d. to 7d. 
will be to increase the annual payment from 
the State from £12,000,000 to £15,500,000, and 
the annual revenue of the fund from £43,000,- 
000 to £46,500,000. The fund balances itself 
when about 1,000,000 persons are on the live 
register, but the present figure is still more 
than 100,000 above that, and at the end of 
last month (June), the debt of the fund 
amounted to £36,620,000.” 


The Institute of Economics 


Problem of of the Brooklings Imstitu- 
displaced tion of Washington recently 
industrial held an inquiry with a view 
workers to ascertaining “ whether 


the industries and the ser- 
vice trades which have experienced so phen- 
ominal a growth in recent years have been 
reabsorbing those workers who have been dis- 
charged from other industries and those who 
have migrated from the farms to the cities.” 
The results of the inquiry were submitted to 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Education and 
Labour, whose conclusions on the subject of 
unemployment were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, June, 1929, page 617. 

The conclusions of the Institute were based 
on data collected in a special survey in which 
754 workers in Baltimore, Chicago and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, who had been dis- 
charged because their services were no longer 
required, were interviewed. The group sur- 
veyed is small, but it forms a fairly repre- 
sentative section of workers in the industrial 
centres of the United States. The findings of 
the investigation are summarized in the report 
of the Institute of Economics as follows:— 

(1) The dispossessed workers do not easily 
find new employment. Forty-five per cent of 
those interviewed had not found employment 
when seen by the investigators. 
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. (2)' Even those workers who finally secured 
new employment had difficulty in finding it. 
Only 11.5 per cent were idle for less than one 
month anid more than one-half had been idle 
for more than three months before being re- 
absorbed by industry. 

(3) Workers discharged from industry are 
moving in large numbers to plants which pro- 
duce products different from those made in 
the industries with which they were formerly 
associated. Less than 10 per cent of those 
surveyed were re-employed at their old jobs. 
Two-thirds went into entirely different indus- 
tries. 

(4) The rapidly growing “ newer” industries 
and service trades are not absorbing the dis- 
possessed workers as quickly as is generally 
believed. Approximaitely 15 per cent of those 
surveyed went into these lines of activity. 

(5) Although labour is mobile as regards its 
movements from industry to industry, approxi- 
mately one-half of those who found new jobs 
succeeded in getting employment at tasks simi- 
lar to those they had formerly held. That is 
to say, the general requirements as to skill 
and training were like those of their earlier 
jobs. The remaining half of those who found 
work became employed ait tasks which bore 
no relationship to their former work. 

(6) A large majority of dispossessed workers 
supported themselves amd their families dur- 
ing the earlier period of unemployment by 
accumulated savings. Approximately one- 
third found temporary work of one sort or 
another to supplement their income before 
getting a permanent position. 

(7) The transition from one ‘type of em- 
ployment to another was in most cases made 
with a sacrifice of income. Almost one-half 
of the workers received lower wages at their 
new jobs than at their old. Only about 19 
per cent benefited by the change and were 
earning more. Less than one-third experi- 
enced no change in income. 

(8) The age of the worker is a significant 
factor in affecting the ease with which labour 
is reabsorbed. As compared with the younger 


workers relatively fewer of those over 45 years: 


of age were able to secure new employment 
as a whole for longer periods of time than 
was true in the case of workers below the aze 
of 45. | 

Note was made in the 
Lasour Gazerte, April, 1928, 
page 342, of the appoint- 
ment early last year by the 


Junior 
instruction 
centres ‘in _. 
Great Britain 
; of a National Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment for England 
and Wales, which was to be followed by a 
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similar appointment for Scotland. The first 
reports of both commilttees have now been 
published. The Minister of Labour has ac- 
cepted the recommendations in these reports 
for general guidance in the administration of 
Centres for an experimental period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, to March 31, 1933, and has writ- 
ten to Local Education Authorities inviting 
them to submit proposals to her for the es- 
tablishment of Centres in areas where they 
are required. 

The principal feature in both reports is a 
scheme for the establishment on a more per- 
manent basis of what in the past have been 
known as Juvenile Unemployment Centres, and 
in future are to be termed “ Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres.’ The object of the Centres is 
stated by the Scottish. Council to be “to pre- 
vent the deterioration of unemployed boys 
and girls and by mainttaiming or re-establish- 
ing habits of discipline and self-respect, and 
giving training and education, to facilitate 
their re-absorption into industry.” The Coun- 
ail for England and Wiales defines the general 
purpose of the Centres in similar terms. The 
Centres are to be administered by the Loca] 
Education Authorities, but they are to be 
guided by the regulations of the Ministry of 
Labour; and the closest co-operation is to 
be maintamed between the Centres and the 
local placing agency (i.e., the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Bureau of the Local Education 
Authority, or the Juvenile Department of the 
Local Employment Exchange, as the case may 
be). In areas where there are not enough un- 
employed boys and girls to justify the estab- 
lishment of a Centtre, it is suggested that the 
Ministry of Labour should, under certain con- 
ditions, be prepared to consider the estab-' 
lishment of a separate class for unemployed 
juveniles in connection with an existing edu- 
cational institution. 

The schemes also suggest regulations as tc 
the staffing of the Centres, the hours of attend- 
ance, finance, curriculum and the methods 
of securing attendance. Both Councils recorn- 
mend that the training provided should in 
the main be practical in character, but should 
not take the form of training for any specific 
occupation. The Council for England and 
Wales appends a separate memorandum on 
the curriculum, in which they make detailed 
suggestions as to the type of imstruction which 
they think might be given. 

Both Councils recommend that the Min- 
istry of Labour should normally contribute: 
75 per cent of the cost of the Centres, but 
add that in the special circumstances of dis- 
tressed areas, so long as these continue, a 
higher rate of grant should be payable in re-. 
spect of Centres in those areas. 
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The Soviet Government is 
at present considering the 
possibility of carying on 
work in state industrial 
undertakings continuously 
without any general weekly 
rest day, -but without any alteration in the 
present hours of work of individuals. An 
account of the proposed rearrangement of 
working days is given in Industrial and 
Labour Information, (Geneva), August 26, 
from official information published at Moscow. 
The new system is calculated to make possible 
an increase in production of 20 per cent with- 
out involving the construction of any new 
undertakings or any appreciable improvement 
of existing equipment. Incidentally, it would 
also relieve unemployment, and reduce over- 
time. 


Uninterrupted 
working week 
in Soviet 
Russia 


A plan for the introduction of a ‘six-day 
week has been published by Mr. Larin, a 
well known publicist of the Communist Party. 
Mr. Larin’s plan calls for a schedule of five 
seven-hour working days for individual 
workers, followed by one rest day. Two 
other plans have been proposed, involving, 
respectively, five eight-hour working days for 
each individual, followed by two consecutive 
rest days, and the maintenance of the present 
weekly system, with the engagement of an 
extra shift for Sunday work. 


The management of State industry and the 
Ukraine trade unions favour the continuance 
of the seven-day week, consisting of five eight- 
hour working days and two rest days for 
each worker. The management of industry 
is of the opinion that this system would be 
much more favourable to production, disci- 
pline and better utilization of the working 
day. Mr. Larin’s plan for a six-day week is 
supported by many trade unionists on the 
grounds of its anti-religious significance and 
the possibility of longer annual holidays. The 
schedule calling for two days’ rest weekly, it 
is stated, would not affect the present system 
of annual holidays (15 days on an average), 
but the schedule calling for one rest day 
weekly and reducing the week to six days 
makes provision for annual holidays of one 
month, the two extra weeks representing the 
two hours of work which industrial workers 
are not at present required to perform on the 
eves of holidays, but which they would be 
required to perform under the proposed sys- 
tem. © . | 


The uninterrupted week has already been” 


introduced in some sawmills and paper fac- 
tories, as well as in the peat bogs in Northern 
Russia. Provisional results show that pro- 
duction has been increased in general by 15 
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per cent, but it is estimated that in the 
course of time the increase will reach 20 per 
cent. Mr. Larin and other supporters of the 
uninterrupted week consider that in builders’ 
yards, for example, production can be in- 
creased by 50 per cent, and in some cases by 
100 per cent. 





The Calgary Council on Child Welfare, at 
a meeting in September, resolved to submit 
the following requests to the Alberta Govern- 
ment: for a child welfare survey of the prov- 
ince; to give effect to the Child Welfare Act, 
and to bring the child labour laws of the 
Province into conformity with the child labour 
conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 





During the month of September a total of 
6,333 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen's Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 36 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 499 
were reported including 5 fatal cases; and 406 
Crown, 6 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 7,238, of 
which 47 were fatal. 





Dr. D. Jamieson, chairman of the Old Age 
Pensions Board of Ontario, stated at Toronto 
early in October that he anticipated that 
about $400,000 would be paid in old age pen- 
sions in the province during November, the 
first. month of the full operation of the pro- 
vincial Act. This figure is based. on the 
estimate that 20,000 aged persons will receive 
pensions. 





The British Board of Trade Journal, August 
15, 1929, analyses the results of a census of 
seamen in sea going vessels under British 
regulations, other than yachts and_ fishing 
vessels, who were employed on March 31, 1928. 
The employees in all departments in sea trad- 
ing vessels numbered 200,113 on that date, of 
whom 132,377 were British, 15,291 were 
foreign, and 52,445 were Lascars. The corre- 
sponding total on March 31, 1927, was 200,- 
525, composed of 132,884 British, 16,079 
foreigners and 52,062 Lascars. 





Volume IV of the Sixth Census of Canada, 
1921, dealing with the occupations of the 
people, was issued recently by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Some of the facts 
brought out by the last census in regard to 
occupations were mentioned in the Lasour 
Gazerrn, August, 1929, page 845, in a note on 
the Canada Year Book for 1929. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

Employment numerous placements in this industry, parti- 

: ; cularly in Montreal. Trade was reported as 

HE employment situation throughout qyite satisfactory throughout the province. 


Canada was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
at the end of September to be as follows:— 

Although most of the ‘harvesting of the 
various groups in the Province of Nova Scotia 
had been completed, some work remained to 
be done and the agricultural industry was 
fairly busy as a consequence. The fishing in- 
dustry reported only fair catches for the most 
part. Manufacturing plants continued to 
operate normally, although there was some 
falling off in production in industries of a 
seasonal character. Coal mining reported 
fairly heavy production and rather full work- 
ing time. Some small orders for workers for 
the logging industry were being received, but 
no extensive operations had yet opened up. 
Building and construction, particularly in 
Halifax, continued to be busy and additional 
workers were being taken on at that city. 
Transportation and trade were reported as 
good. The usual shortage of women domestic 
workers was apparent. 

Owing to the fact that harvesting in the 
Province of New Brunswick was late some 
orders were being registered with the offices 
in this province for farm workers. Substantial 
numbers of vacancies for workers in the log- 
ging industry were being reported, but men 
were hesitant about taking this work, as is cus- 
tomary at the opening of the season. Excel- 
lent catches of fish were reported. Manufac- 
turing industries showed no material change, 
and their condition was rather favourable. 
Construction, especially in the city of Saint 
John was fairly busy and quite a volume of 
this class of work was in hand. Transportation 
and trade were both stated to be fair. The 
usual demands for women domestic workers 
were being reported to the offices. 

Although farm orders had fallen off at most 
of the offices in the Province of Quebec, Mon- 
treal and Sherbrooke were still making a num- 
ber of placements. A heavy demand for bush- 
men was reported by the different offices in 
this province and hundreds of placements were 
being effected. Montreal reported manutac- 
turing as normal, a resumption of activity in 
the boot and shoe industry being recorded. 
Sherbrooke and Three Rivers showed continu- 
ing activity in the manufacturing industry, 
with the improvement in the pulp and paper 
group of some weeks ago being maintained. 
Considerable activity in building and construc- 
tion continued, with brisk demands and 


Once again the number of applications for 
situations at domestic service were fewer than 
the vacancies listed. 

In the agricultural industry in the Province 
of Ontario the dryness of the soil was seriously 
interfering with fall ploughing. With pulp 
cutters and general bushmen in heavy demand, 
and some local shortage reported, lumber 
camps were rapidly being filled up. There 
was no noteworthy demand for workers in the 
mining group in the northern part of the prov- 
ince, although a few men were being taken 
on. While showing some falling off by com- 
parison with the earlier months of the year, 
manufacturing production throughout Ontario 
continued to maintain a relatively high level. 
Very considerable building and construction 
was in progress throughout the province and 
numerous workers were being engaged. In 
common with the other eastern provinces the 
Ontario employment offices reported a con- 
tinued shortage of women domestic workers. 

A noticeable decline in the number of vacan- 
cies for farm workers was reported by the 
employment offices in Manitoba, with an 
ample supply of men seeking such work. 
Apart from Winnipeg, where quite a number 
of men were being placed in logging, there 
were no calls for workers in this industry 
throughout the province. Considerable con- 
struction was going ahead, particularly at 
Winnipeg. Reports from the mining section 
of the northern part of the province indicated 
a continuance of activity in that section. 
There was a fairly good demand for women 
domestic workers. 

In Saskatchewan threshing was practically 
finished and consequently there were few calls 
for farm hands. Vacancies for the building 
and construction industries were fairly numer- 
ous, but no difficulty was being experienced 
in securing sufficient applicants. While there 
was no difficulty in securing sufficient general 
labour to meet all requirements, in this group 
quite a number of vacancies were being noti- 
fied to the employment offices. A few open- 
ings for bushmen were being notified. De- 
mands for women domestic workers were not 
heavy and no shortage of applicants was re- 
ported. 

As in Saskatchewan, threshing in Alberta 
was almost completed, and few vacancies for 
workers of any sort for the agricultural in- 
dustry were in evidence, with no difficulty 
being met with in supplying men where re- 
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quired. The approach of winter weather was 
causing a speeding up in tthe building and 
construction industries, with the result that a 
few more workers were being taken on and 
staffs were being steadily engaged. A fair de- 


mand for competent pick miners accompanied 
the re-opening of some of the smaller mines 
in the Drumheller district. The logging in- 
dustry continued quiet. Except for the early 
cessation of threshing in different districts, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 

















1929 1928 
September August July September August July 
Trade, external, aggregate..... ST MA Ra ee 210,025,520} 219,887,028] 217,921,943] 228,079,568] 230,772,272 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... Se Cesena antes 111,630,924] 114,200,854] 106,066,189] 114,175,346] 103,403,649 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 96, 264,517 102,219, 440 109, 828,366 112, 493, 026 125, 530,791 
Customs duty collected........) $5 |. .ccoeseesede: 17,548, 894 17, 485, 453 16,580, 008 17,602,590 16,125,905 
Bank debits to Individual 

accounts............ oe tela oth = SERPS. BO, . 3, 667,069,533] 4,003,861, 147] 3,050, 950,943} 3,243, 115,942] 3,481, 643,830 
Bank notes I CICUIBLION ns esa Be Losey ue ua ch «he 189,671,015 170, 113,031 193,492,520 176,025,915 172, 235,364 
Bank deposits, Savings......... t Fal (ealeins aul et 2 lB 8 1,459,690, 239] 1,453, 212,528] 1,484,814,579| 1,482,500, 749] 1,489,085, 293 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,346,451, 122] 1,326,851,830] 1,191,855, 1383] 1, 167,367,354] 1,167,884, 227 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common:stocks eg. 227k ee, 217-1 207-4 192-8 159-7 148-6 152-6 

Preferred stockac'..115:, . i420 8eie.. 105-1 105-6 104-8 107-6 107-5 110-3 

(1) Index of interest rates.......... 104-4 102-3 103-3 96-0 96-0 93-9 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

DEMHeRY .. wast... Peta ae 7:3 98-1 96-0 95-5 95-4 96-2 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

get....... Rots RS, ta $ 21-90 21-90 21-26 21-38 21-31 21-01 
(#) Business failures, number......... _ 164 132 176 118 136 123 
(3)Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,422,648 1,376,409 2,440, 895 2,627,423 2,583,971 1,402, 281 
(2)Employment, Index Number, ; 

Employers pay roll figures. 126-8 127-8 124-7 119-5 119-3 117-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 3°5 3-0 2-9 2-4 2-5 3:2 
PIAI CER ENOR. ise go ence Pea Leen eM Bal eke ak cls 16, 465 11,66 25,340 15,783 
Railway— 

(5)Car loadings, revenue, 

1 LEA ER eR cars 321,992 282,957 278, 588 348, 936 279,597 267, 952 

(§)Canadian National Raiil- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 19, 757, 687 18,879,865 19,454, 564 21,398,394 20,317,318 19, 458, 508 
(7)Operating expenses...... DB heey ACRE NER LEONE CH FA gp la 20,192,946 18, 750, 109 18,372,132 19, 784, 063 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... Bo We catcl eee terens selon 17,662,615 19,078,500 21,371, 239 19,505,045 17,986, 111 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

allilines sae. e eae en Oona Eco o ee 14, 790, 934 15,185,843 15,073, 035 14, 729, 256 14, 286, 553 - 
Steam railways, freight in 

tonsils: eer a rae cae [Marae cee as Heiss. a all 2,794,332, 676| 3,869,850, 750} 2,435, 488,688) 2,596,345, 600 

Building: permitsipoee.c ce ON ie ciscieliiciece oink 21,560,361 22,841, 709 21,302, 746 17,448,542 25,761, 956 
(8). Contracts awarded......... $ 46,959, 200 58, 622,300 57,940, 700 45,438,900 39, 448, 500 38,359, 600 
Mineral production— 

PAG NEON ne ercep sao coe ais Sis tons 98,816 112,528 99, 786 90,516 91,522 94,422 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 99,090 120, 282 129, 827 99, 888 88,677 82,807 

Berroalloysiawe. ws. ence tons 7,131 7,178 7,030 2,008 2,537 2,855 

CORT AE racostecotois oisiolctarnvaiets CONS|S noersetee ce oaek 1,344,192 1,289,517 1,395, 753 1,535,065 1,309, 003 
Crude petroleum imports...... GAL | scctteite ts aeeiee 117,697,000} 114,783,000] 101,229,000 85,937,000 74,986, 000 
Rubberamports,....0.. 2.0.6 eect erat ee oes ee ae 6,449,000 7,178,000 6, 295, 000 5, 480, 000 6, 030, 009 
Cottenvimportsrcn.cccec cence MDS ase asiecacsie occ 5, 233, 000 6, 447, 000 4,971,000 7,518, 000 7,462,000 
Timover scaled in British Col- 

VOU as. ce e stote:eleseterets DS CLE LEE |S rceets cteyere oe care 251,112,656] 262,502,571] 242,732,203] 237,558,720} 225,096,694 
Four production............... IDDIS: acto sstoetistnel ottes e creas oo oes 1, 603, 000 1,892,000 1,158,000 1,458,000 
Sugar manufactured........... ADS [Se cttsteteiee. dee 100, 092,000 79, 960, 000 77,691, 000 78, 141, 000 77, 690, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ (A Be a eR rire 48, 143,000 45,506,000 42, 681,000 42,372,0'0 40, 269,000 
(®)Salesiof insurance 27225 2s 07 Sliliehs « Selsce clocks < 43, 032, 000 55, 799, 000 38,500, 000 43, 136,000 49, 076, 000 
Newsprint 23 oscbekewkescbectes TODS Secnesese dalsoe 225, 873 229,045 185, 059 200, 656 184, 199 
Automobiles, passenger.............|eceeceeceeeees 11, 037 13, 600 16,572 24,274 20, 122 
(2°) Index of physical volume of 

business... .<.. terorinc ates cuade cic tintics «sre coneinets 188-6 182-3 161-2 169-5 162-9 

Industrial productions ...c.. 0 es laos ooo ees 193-6 192-2 171-7 181-6 172-9 

Manufacturing sjtvehes. delecte os cob bilists 0 Siete state's 6 ots" 189-7 193-7 176-1 188-1 177-5 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 31, 1929, and cor- 

responding previous periods. . ’ 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
‘ng and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


a cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(®) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Conn. 
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there was no unusual feature in the employ- 
ment situation in this Province, and conditions 
appeared to be about normal for the time of 
year. 

In the Province of British Columbia 

the condition of the logging industry was 
somewhat uneven, many sections reporting it 
to be quiet, while there seemed to be fair 
activity in other districts. Metal mining in 
this province continued active, but there were 
few calls for workers. The building and con- 
struction group showed a fair amount of 
activity, except in the City of Vancouver, but 
in this latter centre it was stated that some 
projects of some proportions would be put in 
hand in the not distant future. Production 
in mining industries throughout the province 
remained at a normal level. The general situ- 
ation in British Columbia was not unfavour- 
able for the time of year, and prospects for the 
immediate future appeared to be reasonably 
favourable. 
There was a slackening of ‘n- 
dustrial activity at the begin- 
ning of September, when the 
6,908 firms which reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed a 
combined working force of 1,093,735 persons, 
as compared with 1,102,033 in the preceding 
month. The index number (average calen- 
dar year 1926=100) stood at 126°8, as com- 
pared with 127-8 on August 1, 1929, and with 
119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97-8, 94-2, 101-2, 94°8 and 
89-8 on September 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

All provinces reported contractions, that in 
. Ontario being most pronounced. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, the reduction was chiefly in 
logging and construction, while gains were 
noted in transportation and trade. In Que- 
bec, there were further losses in manufactur- 
ing and transportation, but mining amd con- 
struction were brisker. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing as a whole employed fewer opera- 
tives, while logging camps, communications and 
trade showed improvement. In the Prairie 
Provinces, mining, transportation, communi- 
cations, and wholesale trade afforded more 
employment, but railway construction was 
seasonally slacker, and there were also losses 
in manufacturing. In British Columbia, there 
was a decline in employment, chiefly in con- 
struction, while communications, mining, 
transportation and logging reported improve- 
ment. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Quebec, Toron- 
to, Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities 
and Vancouver, while in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg curtailment was 
registered. In Montreal, manufactures showed 
general contractions; transportation was also 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


slacker, while improvement was shown in con- 
struction. In Quebec, most of the gain took 


place in construction, trade, transportation 
and manufacturing. In Toronto, manufactur 
ing, communications and trade recorded 


heightened activity, while only small changes 
were noted in other industries. In Ottawa,. 
declines were noted in manufacturing, but con- 
struction was brisker. In Hamilton, manu- 
facturing reported contractions. In Windsor 
and the Adjacent Border Cities, automobile 
plants afforded slightly greater employment, 
and services were also more active. In Win- 
nipeg, manufacturing, construction and trade 
registered most of the reduction. In Van- 
couver, reductions in personnel were reported 
in manufacturing factories, while only small 
changes took place in other groups. 

Within the manufacturing group in the Do- 
minion as a whole, there were declines in iron 
and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, textile, t)- 
bacco, non-ferrous metal, rubber and edible 
animal product factories, while vegetable food, 
electrical apparatus, leather, fur and some 
other divisions recorded improvement. Log- 
ging, mining, communications, local and water 
transportation, building, construction and 
trade also reported increased employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives 10 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


Unemployment reported by 
TRADE local trade unions showed a@ 
UNION nominal advance only at the 
REPORTS close of August over the pre- 


ceding month as indicated vy 
the returns tabulated from a total of 1,709 
organizations with an aggregate membership 
of 204,547 persons. Of these, 7,078 were with- 
out employment on the last day of the month 
a percentage of 3-5 contrasted with 3-0 per 
cent of mactivity in July and 2°4 per cent 
in August, 1928. Alberta unions reported a 
contraction in employment of 3 per cent when 
compared with July largely due to inactivity 
in the coal mines of the province while reduc- 
tions, on a smaller scale, were apparent among 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia 
unions. Quebec and Manitoba unions, on the 
other hand, were afforded a slightly greater 
volume of work. In New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan the same level of employment was. 
maintained as in July. The percentages of un- 
employment reported in all provinees during 
the month under review exceeded those regis~- 
tered during August of last year, Alberta 
unions as im the previous comparison showed 
the most extensive declines in activity. 

A review in greater detail of the unemploy- 
ment situation at the close of August as in- 
dicated by trade unions is- printed elsewhere 
in this issue. | 
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During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS referred . 52,581 workers to 


positions and made a total of 
51,313 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 39,361, of which 
33,829 were of men and 5,532 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 11,952. 
Employers notified the service of 55,254 vacan- 
cies, of which 42,774 were for men and 12,480 
for women. The number of applicants for 
work was 61,317, of whom 47,302 were men 
and 14,015 were women. A marked increase 
is shown in the business transacted when the 
above figures are compared with those of the 
preceding month, due to harvest operations 
in the west, but a decline is registered when 
a comparison is made with the corresponding 
month of last year, the reports for July, 1929, 
showing 36,852 vacancies offered, 46,183 appl- 
eations made and 34,447 placements effected, 
while in August, 1928, there were recorded 
76,342 vacancies, 81,280 applications for work 
and 74234 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the officers for the month of August, 1929, 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 

According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominior 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued by 61 cities 
AWARDED during August was $21,560,361, 


as compared with $22,826,034 
in the preceding month and with $17,448,542 
in August, 1928. Details for the month are 
given on another page of this issue. 

The MacLean Building Review reports that 
while the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in September was 19:9 
per cent lower than in August, there was an 
increase over September last year of 3:3 per 
cent. The total for the month was $46,959,- 
200, of which $21,162,800 was for engineering 
purposes (bridges, dams, wharves, sewers and 
water miains, roads and streets and general 
buildings) ; $12,278,200 was for business build- 
ings; $10,184,300 was for residential buildings; 
and $3,333,900 was for industrial purposes. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded by 
provinces was as follows: Quebec, $21,828,500 ; 
Ontario, $16,753,800; British Columbia, %2.- 
065,700; Alberta, $1,836,200; Saskatchewan. 
$1,387,200; Manitoba, $1,344,100; Nova Scotia, 
$956,800; New Brunswick, $774,700; Prince 
Edward Island, $12,200. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 1077. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


Despite recession in some lines, the level 
of productive operations in Canada was prac- 
tically maintained in the latter part of the 
summer, according to comprehensive indexes 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Construction records reflecting in part 
the large contract for a portion of the Beau- 
harnois canal and power development showed 
further expansion in August, the cumulative 
total for the year to date being 18 per cent 
greater than in the same months of 1928. 
Most divisions of mining production were at 
a higher level, coal production being 4°5 per 
cent greater than in July. The export of 
lumber revived in August compared with the 
reduced level of June and July. Newsprint 
production showed recession from the total 
for the preceding month, but was about 12:5 


per cent greater than in the same month last 


year. Imports of raw cotton showed further 
reduction and crude rubber was imported in 
lesser volume than in July. The reduction 
in the production of automobiles was 18 per 
cent below the preceding month to the lowest 
level reported for any month of the year to 
date. The cumulative total for the 8-months 
period however, was 21 per cent greater than 
in the same months last year, and is larger 
than in any similar period in the history of 
the industry. The output of pig-iron, at 112,- 
528 long tons, was greater than in any pre- 
vious single month, showing an increase of 
13 per cent over July. One additional furnace 
was blown in at Sydrey, resulting in 9 furnaces 
being in blast on August 31. The active 
furnaces have a capacity of 86 per cent of the 
total capacity of.all blast furnaces in Canada. 
The output of steel was 120,282 tons, showing 
a moderate decline from the preceding month. 
Imports of crude petroleum were at a new 
high point, reflecting the expanding demand 
for gasolene and other petroleum products. 
The official report published on September 
10 estimated the wheat crop for all Canada 
at 293,792,000 bushels. This compares with 
566,726,000 bushels harvested last year, the 
largest crop in the history of the Dominion. 
The yield of wheat was the smallest since 
1924 when 262,097,000 bushels were produced. 
The lack of moisture was the chief factor in 
the reduction of the yield this year, the 
drought persisting during June and July in 
the greater part of the grain-growing area. 
A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rey- 
enue shows that in August, 
1929, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $111,630,924 as compared with 
$114,200,854 in the preceding month, and with 
$114,075,346 in August, 1928. The chief im- 
ports in August, 1929, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $27,463,295; Non-metallic minerals and 
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products, $18,566,100; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $17,385,099. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
August, 1929 amounted to $96,264,517 as com- 
pared with $102,219440 in July, 1929, and 
with $112,498,026 in August, 1928. The chief 
exports in August were: Wood, wood products 
and paper, $27,848,312; Agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $21,371,974; 
Animals and animal products, $13,287,812. 


Strikes and lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1929, was over twice as large 
as in August, although there were fewer strikes 
and fewer workpeople involved. A strike of 
steel car riveters at Hamilton caused con- 
siderable time loss. As compared with Sep- 
tember, the figures show very little difference 
in time loss but a smaller number of disputes, 
involving smaller numbers of workers. There 
were in existence during the month nine dis- 
putes, involving 864 workers, and resulting in 
a time loss of 9,788 working days, as com- 
pared with ten disputes in August, involving 
1,094 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
3,712 working days. In September, 1928, there 
were on record eleven disputes, involving 1,- 
433 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
9,849 working days. At the end of the month 
there were on record five disputes involving 
approximately 445 workers, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer af- 
fected but which had not been formally called 
off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities showed little change at $11.64 at 
the beginning of September, as compared with 
$11.63 for August; $11.15 for September, 1928; 
$10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 for Sep- 
tember, 1926; $10.81 for September, 1925; 
$10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 for Sep- 
tember, 1914. The most important decline 
was a seasonal fall in the price of potatoes, 
while less important decreases occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, and lard. These de- 
creases, however, were offset by increases in 
the prices of eggs, milk, butter, cheese, bread, 
flour, rice, prunes, salt pork and bacon. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 


of foods the total budget was unchanged at 
$21.90 for August and September, as com- 
pared with $21.38 for September, 1928; $21.05 
for September, 1927; $21.15 for September, 
1926; $21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 for 
September, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1923; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for 
September, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 
1914. In fuel coal was slightly higher, while 
wood was down somewhat. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was some- 
what lower at 97:3 for September, as com- 
pared with 98-1 for August; 95-5 for Septem- 
ber, 1928; 97-1 for September, 1927; and 98-5 
for September, 1926. In the classification ac- 
cording to chief component materials five of 
the eight main groups were lower, two were 
higher aand one was unchanged. The Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group and the 
Animals and their Products group were con- 
siderably lower, the former due to lower 
prices for wheat, barley, rye, raw rubber and 
fresh foreign fruits, which more than offset 
higher prices for flax, oats and vegetables, 
and the latter due to substantial declines in 
the prices of live stock and fresh and cured 
meats, which more than offset higher prices 
for milk, butter and eggs. Three other groups 
showed minor declines, the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and paper group because of lower prices 
for certain lines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to lower prices for tin 
and zinc, and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group due to lower prices 
for certain lines of building materials. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
advanced, because of higher prices for raw 
cotton and raw silk. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products group was also slightly higher. 
The Iron and its Products group was un- 
changed. 





A study of the provisions of the various 
State Workmen’s Compensation laws in the 
United States in regard to compensation for 
occupational diseases is given in the current 
issue of the Monthly Labour Review, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour. Fourteen of the 48 States and Ter- 
ritories having compensation laws make such 
provision. Some of the laws cover occupa- 
tional diseases in general, while others specify 
the diseases that are compensated. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 


URING the month of September the De- 
partment received the report of a Board 

of Conciliation and Investigation which had 
been established under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to in- 
quire into a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific RailwafY Company (Western Lines), 
and the Canadian National Railways (West- 
ern Lines), om the one hand, and certain of 
their employees on the other hand being con- 
ductors, trainmen and yard service employees, 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The dispute, which related to the employees’ 
request for increased compensation, affected 
6,000 employees directly and 10,000 indirect- 
ly. The personnel of the Board was as fol- 
lows: The Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dy- 
sart, Winnipeg, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other board 
members, Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., and 
David Campbell, K.C., both of Winnipeg, 
nominated by the companies and employees, 
respectively. The report of the board was 
unanimous and recommended certain wage in- 
creases for the classes of employees concerned. 
The text of the report is given on page 1082. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the September issue 
of the Lasour Gazrrtre to the establishment 
of a board to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees being clerks, freight 
handlers, station and stores department em- 
ployees, represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. On Sep- 
tember 16 the board was completed by the 
appointment of Mr. M. B. Archibald, barris- 
ter, Halifax, N.S., as third member and’ chair- 
man, the appointment being made on the joint 
recommendation of the other board members, 


strike for three days during January, 


Mr. L. A. Lovett, K.C., Halifax, N.S., and 
Hon. John McDonald, Kentville, N.S. Mr. 
Lovett had been appointed as a member of 
the board by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the employing com- 
pany, and Hon. Mr. McDonald had been ap- 
pointed on the employees’ recommendation. 
The dispute relates to wages and working con- 
ditions and directly affects 90 employees. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as having been received during June 
from certain employees of The London Free 
Press and The London Advertiser, being mem- 
bers of the London Typographical Union No. 
133. The employees’ request to negotiate a 
new wage scale was given as the cause of the 
dispute, 85 men being directly affected and 25 
indirectly. These employees had been on 
1928, 
owing to the refusal of the newspaper estab- 
lishments to grant an increase in wages or to 
refer the differences to arbitration. On that 
occasion, at the request of the union, the Min- 
ister of Labour sent the Chief Conciliation 
Officer, Mr. M. S. Campbell, to London to 
assist in negotiations, and a settlement was 
reached. Under the new agreement the scale 
of wages existing prior to the strike was con- 
tinued and a clause was added, reading as fol- 
lows: ‘If requested by either party to this 
agreement on June 30, 1929, the clause relat- 
ing to scale of prices, Section 3, may be sub- 
mitted to a Board of, Conciliation, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour of the Dominion 
of Canada.” When the employees applied in 
June of this year for a board to deal with their 
request for a new wage scale, the managements 
of both companies declined to be a party to 
the proceedings. Under the circumstances the 
employees withdrew their application. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway and Cana- 
dian National Railways and Their Conductors, Trainmen and Yard- 


men on Western Lines 


In tHE MaTrER of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and a dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Western Lines) and the Canadian 
National Railways (Western Lines) 


(Employers) and certain of their em- 
ployees being conductors, trainmen and 
yard service employees, members of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Employees) 
To The Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established by you on July 25, 
1929, under the above-mentioned Act, to deal 
with the above dispute, has now completed its 
task and begs leave to submit herewith its 
unanimous report. 

The members of the Board comprise Mr. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Mr. David Campbell, 
K.C., both of the City of Winnipeg, in Mani- 
toba (who were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employers and of the em- 
ployees, respectively) and the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Dysart, also of Winnipeg, who was 
appointed on July 18 third member and chair- 
man on the joint recommendation of Mr. 
Pitblado and Mr. Campbell. 

On July 22 a preliminary meeting was held, 
and on the following day the Board began its 
public sittings for the reception of evidence 
and argument in support of, as well as in 
“opposition to, the requests of the employees. 
Those sittings, held in the City of Winnipeg, 
continued almost daily till August 8, and 
were concluded, after an interval, by a sitting 
held in the City of Montreal on September 
9. During that interval, and since, the Board 
held many private sessions devoted to a close 
and careful examination of all the material 
submitted to it by the disputants, as well as 
to a comprehensive survey of other grounds 
for any factor that might assist the Board in 
reaching just and proper conclusions. Apart 
from a few short and unavoidable delays, the 
Board has carried its work forward with all 
reasonable energy and expedition. 

At the Winnipeg public sessions, the follow- 
ing representatives were present:— 


For the Employees: 


S. N. Berry, Vice-President, O.R.C., 
W. J. Babe, Vice-President, B. of R. T., 


W. G. Chester, General Chairman, O.R.C. 
(C.Ba: 

B. L. Daly, General Chairman, 
(C.N.L.W.), 

R. H. Urquhart, General Chairman, B.R.T. 
(C.P.L.W.), 

W. G. Cunningham, General 
B.R.T. (C.N.L.W.), 

S. H. Carson, Secretary, O.R.C. (C.P.), 
H. B. Patterson, Secretary, O.R.C. (C.N. 
L.W.), 

J. .McLaughlin, 
L.W.), 
W. F. Wendt, Secretary of the Committee, 


O.R.C. 


Chairman, 


bed Waa 5 By od 


Secretary, 


and for the employers: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

A. Halkett, General Superintendent, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Chairman, Joint General 
Manager Committee. 

Geo. H. Baillie, Chief Clerk to the Vice- 
President and General Manager, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Canadian National Railways: 

A. A. Tisdale, Assistant to General Man- 
ager, Winnipeg, Man., 

A. Wilcox, Assistant to General Manager, 
Winnipeg, 

S. McElmoyle, Assistant Chief Clerk, 
General Manager’s Office, Winnipeg. 


At the Montreal meeting the representa- 
tives were: 


For the employees: 


Thos. Todd, General Chairman, O.R.C., 
C.N.,R., Central Region. 
James Sutherland, General Chairman, 


O.R.C., C.N.R., Atlantic Region, 

John Maloney, General Chairman, B. of 
R.T., C.N.R., Central Region, 

and S. N. Berry, W.  G. Chester, '' J. 
McLaughlin, and B. L. Daly, all four of 
whom had been present at the Winnipeg 
meetings. 

For the employers: 

George Hodge, Assistant General Manager 
of C.P.R., Eastern Lines, 

A. E. Grilly, Chief of Wage Bureau, C.N.R., 
as well as A. Halkett and A. Wilcox, 
both of whom jad attended the Winni- 
peg meetings. 


A spirit of courtesy and good-feeling char- 
acterized the proceedings throughout; and 
while the opposing sides contended and con- 
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tested with all the skill, vigor and knowledge 
they could command, they nevertheless ad- 
hered scrupulously to their professed desire to 
deal with the issue on purely business grounds. 

Nevertheless, neither party could be in- 
duced to yield from its position. So ten- 
aciously did they both cling to their ground, 
that they resolutely, though pleasantly, de- 
clined the invitations and suggestions re- 
peatedly thrown out by the Board with a 
view to bring about a compromise, or other 
amicable settlement. A final last effort, made 
by the chairman treating with each side separ- 
ately and confidentially, to secure mutual 
concessions, and to discover common ground, 
likewise proved unavailing. 

At the first public session, the employees, 
through their representatives, submitted as 
Exhibit 1, a lengthy statement setting forth in 
detail their present rates of pay and their pro- 
posed increased rates of pay. These pro- 
posed rates were on the average about six and 
a half per cent higher than the existing rates. 

This same demand for increased rates had 
several weeks earlier been submitted on behalf 
of the employees to their employers, and after 
being considered in a conference of representa- 
tives of the employees and employers on May 
28 and 30, 1929, had been wholly rejected by 
the employers. The increases, if granted, 
will, it is claimed, affect about 6,000 employ- 
ees directly and 15,000 indirectly, and will 
entail, so the employers estimate, an increase 
in the pay-roll of about one million dollars a 
year. The territory affected includes Western 
Ontario, all of the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

It is to be noted that the only question 
before the Board is this demand for increased 
rates of pay. No other issue was raised or 
dealt with. 

The lengthy history of the evolution of the 
present wage schedules from pre-war days was 
recounted, examined and explained. But in 
view of the unanimity at which the members 
of the Board have arrived in their recom- 
mendations, it will be neither profitable nor 
expedient to dwell upon that history. 

The grounds and arguments advanced in 
support of the employees’ claims were met 
by opposing considerations and arguments sub- 
mitted by the representatives of the employ- 
ers. Without attempting to appraise the 
weight or value of the opposing contentions, 
it may be advisable here to recapitulate them, 
and in so doing, to follow each one by the 
employers’ reply thereto. 

1. For the employees it is argued that no 
prior wage agreement can fairly be taken as a 
“starting point” from which present rates 
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might justly be fixed by comparison, for the 
reason that in no such agreement did the 
employees secure all that they believed they 
were entitled to, being pressed by circum- 
stances into compromising and accepting less 
than they deserved. To this the employers 
reply that almost every agreement is the re- 
sult of negotiations and compromise, and 
while perhaps not entirely satisfactory to the 
employees, should be accepted unless and until 
they discharge the onus of showing that the 
agreement is not fair; and especially do the 
employers rely on the present wage schedule 
which was made by the employers granting 
the entire demand then made by the em- 
ployees. 

2. The employees claim that they are en- 
titled to sufficient compensation to enable 
them to maintain themselves, their homes and 
their families in decency and comfort, and 
that the mere “cost of living” is not the only- 
indeed, at this date, not even a material factor. 
To this it is answered that conceding the con- 
tention for decent and comfortable homes 
and family conditions, the cost of living has 
always, or nearly always, been a dominant, 
sometimes, as in the McAdoo and some sub- 
sequent Awards, the chief or only factor in 
granting increased rates; and that since 1926 
the cost of living has not increased. 

3. The hazards of the employees’ work; 
the severe climatic conditions of Western Can- 
ada; the responsibilities laid upon them; the 
necessity of being physically fit; the incon- 
venience of being subject to call to duty at 
unseasonable times and hours; the extra ex- 
pense and the frequent inconvenience to train- 
men of living away from home while on their 
runs—all these and such other considerations, 
they claim, entitle them to more compensa- 
tion. The answer put forward is that these 
considerations have always been incidental to 
railroading and have been taken into account 
in the making of all previous schedules. 

4. The ever-increasing length and weight of 
trains carry corresponding increases in work, 
responsibility and hazards for these employees. 
These increases are declared by the employers’ 
representatives to be so trifling as to entail 
in their net results nothing that calls for 
increased pay. 

5. Because of increased size of trains and 


increased hauling power of locomotives, the 


train crews produce through their work more 
revenue for the employers than formerly, and 
therefore should share in these gains. Against 
this the employers maintain that much, if 
not all, of the alleged improvement is due to 
invested capital, and not to labour. 

6. Comparisons between the earnings of 
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theme employees and other workmen was 
largely confined to employees engaged in 
similar work on the railways in the Western 
States. There it is shown wages are about six 
and a half per cent higher than in Western 
Canada. It is on this ground that the em- 
ployees lay most stress. Their present demand 
is to have their wage raised to the level of 
those on Western American railways. In 
reply, the employers attempt to show that the 
conditions are not the same in the two areas, 
and also that general wage levels for all 
industrial workers are higher in the United 
States than here. 

On this important ground neither party 
would commit itself to the principle of accept- 
ing and applying at all times the rates that 
might obtain in Western United States. 

7. The prosperity of the employers in recent 
years easily enables them to grant and really 
demands that they do grant the increases re- 
quested. 

But, argue the employers, if employees are 
to share in fat years, they must do likewise 
in the lean years, and so might find themselves 
in times of great depression or adversity with 
little or no wages—which is unthinkable. Be- 
sides, they prophesy that the incoming year 
will be a very lean one. 

The foregoing seven points, as well as 
several others of lesser importance, were pre- 
sented and argued as thus summarized. 

One other factor of great importance: 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, as 
a result of direct negotiating with its train 
conductors on Eastern lines, reached an agree- 
ment with them, whereby the rates of pay for 
passenger conductors were increased, effective 
July 16, 1929, from $4.47 to $4.72 per 100 
miles, but the rates of pay to other conduc- 
tors were not increased. The reasons for this 
seeming preferential treatment were given at 
the Montreal meeting. Neither trainmen nor 
yardmen had at that time applied for in- 
creases. The Canadian National Railways 
and their employees of the classes now before 
this Board, by an agreement effective June 1, 
1929, revised and consolidated their working 
rules in a manner alleged to be favourable 
to the employees, but that agreement made no 
changes in the rates of pay, there being no 
application then pending for an increase in 
rates. 

The reasons why neither party before this 
Board referred to these new eastern agree- 
ments were entirely honourable. Each had re- 
solved to let the present application stand or 
fall on its own merits, irrespective of what was 
taking place in the east. But your Board, in 
*udying the many comparisons made between 


wages of these employees and employees 
similarly occupied on other railroads, felt 
obliged to compare Eastern Canada with 
Western. 

Having given most careful thought and 
study to all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with this entire application, we have 
come to the unanimous conclusion that some 
increase in the rates of pay should be granted 
to all these employees, and that passenger 
conductors should have special consideration, 
and we accordingly recommend that the pres- 
ent rates be increased to the rates herein- 
after set forth for the respective classes— 
the increases to become effective October 1, 
1929. 


On THE CANADIAN Paciric RAILway 
(Western LIngEs) 


RATES FOR PASSENGER SERVICE 
(a) Rates for trainmen on trains propelled 
by steam or other motive power shall be: 
Conductors... ..... 
Baggagemen... 
Brakemen.. 


4.72 cents per mile 
... 3.29 cents per mile 
.. 3.18 cents per mile 


A minimum of $219.65, $153.32 and $145.55 
per month respectively will be paid regularly 
assigned passenger trainmen, exclusive of over- 
time, switching and detention. The above 
minima are based upon a monthly mileage 
equivalent to the monthly rate divided: by the 
mileage rate. 

Ezxception—On the Revelstoke and Nelson 
Divisions, for monthly mileage of 4,200 miles 
or less, exclusive of overtime, switching and 
detention, regularly assigned passenger train- 
men shall be guaranteed: 

Conductors. . .. $219.65 per month 
Baggagemen.. .. .. 153.32 per month 
Brakemen.. 145.55 per month 


All mileage in excess of 4,200 miles to be 
paid pro rata. 


RATES FOR THROUGH FREIGHT, WORK (CONSTRUC- 
TION), HELPER (PUSHER) SERVICE 


East of Lake Louise and Crowsnest 
Conductors.. .. .. $6.25 per 100 miles 


Baggagemen.. .. 4.91 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. 4.91 per 100 miles 


West of Crowsnest to Kootenay Landing 

Conductors, Baggagemen and Brakemen will 
be paid a differential of 11 cents per 100 miles 
in addition to the above through freight rates, 
making rates for: 


Conductor... .. ... $6.36 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen.. 5.02 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. 5.02 per 100 miles 
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From Lake Louise West, and from Kootenay 
Landing West through the Kootenays, 
the basing rate 1s: 

(These rates only apply to mixed trains ex- 
cept on the Arrow Lake and Okanagan Sub- 
divisions, where the way freight rates will 
apply). 

Conductors... .. .. $6.25 per 100 miles 

Baggagemen.. 4.97 per 100 miles 

Brakemen.. 4.97 per 100 miles 


On the Mountain Subdivision (Lake Louise 
to Revelstoke) Conductors will receive a dif- 
ferential of $1.05 per 100 miles; Baggagemen 
and Brakemen a differential of $1.04 per 100 
miles in addition to the above rates, making 
rates for: 


Conductors. . .. $7.30 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen.. 6.01 per 100 miles 


Brakemen.. 6.01 per 100 miles 


On the Nakusp and Slocan Subdivision and 
on all subdivisions West of Columbia River 
on the Nelson Division, Conductors will re- 
ceive a differential of 90 cents per 100 miles 
and Baggagemen and Brakemen a differential 
of 764 cents per 100 miles, in addition to the 
basing rates, making rates for: 

Conductors.. .. . $7.15 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen.. . 5.734 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. .. .. 5.734 per 100 miles 


For all Mixed and Way Freight Service East 
of Lake Louise and Crowsnest 
Conductors will receive a differential of 52 
cents per 100 miles, Baggagemen and Brake- 
men a differential of 40 cents per 100 miles 
in addition to the through freight rates, mak- 

ing rates for: 
Conductors... 
Baggagemen.. .. 
Brakemen.. 


.. $6.77 per 100 miles 
5.31 per 100 miles 
5.31 per 100 miles 


For Mized and Way Freight Service from 
Crowsnest West to Kootenay Landing 


Conductors will receive a differential of 514 
cents per 100 miles and Baggagemen and 
Brakemen a differential of 41 cents per 100 
miles, in addition to through freight rates, 
making rates for: 

Conductors.. .. 
Baggagemen. .. 
Brakemen.. 


. $6.874 per 100 miles 
5.438 per 100 miles 
5.43 per 100 miles 


For Way Freight Service West of Lake Louise 
and Kootenay Landing 
On way freight trains on all subdivisions, 
Conductors will receive a differential of 52 
cents per 100 miles, Baggagemen and Brake- 
men a differential of 41 cents per 100 miles, in 
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addition to the through freight rates for the 
subdivision on which the mileage is earned: 
The Way Freight Rates will be:— 
Where Mountain Rates apply (Lake Louise 
to Revelstoke) : 
Conductors... .. .. $7.82 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen. .. .. 6.42 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. .. .. 6.42 per 100 miles 


Where Semi-Mountain Rates apply (on the 
Nakusp and Slocan Subdivision, and on alli 
subdivisions west of the Columbia River om 
the Nelson Division) : 


Conductors.. . $7.67 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen.. 6.144 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. 6.144 per 100 miles 


Where the basing rate applies: 
Conductors. . .. $6.77 per 100 miles 
Baggagemen.. . 5.38 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. 5.38 per 100 miles 


SPECIFIED ASSIGNMENTS 


1. On the Westminster Subdivision for crews 
in assigned passenger, mixed and other service 
combined, 100 miles or less, eight consecutive 
hours or less to constitute a day’s work. Con- 
ductors to be paid not less than $219.65 for 
calendar month, and Trainmen not less than 
$154.53 for calendar month. All Time in ex- 
cess of 224 hours in any month to be paid as 
overtime pro rata. 


Rates for Yard Service. 


Yard Foremen... 
Yardmen.. ue 
Switch tenders.. 


.. $6.74 per day 
6.25 per day 
4.79 per day 


On tes CanapiAN Nationau Ramways 
(Western LINES) 
PASSENGER SERVICE 


Rates for Trainmen on all trains propelled 
by steam or other motive power will be: 


.. $212.40 per month 

148.05 per month 
Brakemen.. 143.10 per month 
Flagmen.. .. .. .. 143.10 permonth 


The above rates being based upon a monthly 
guarantee of four thousand five hundred miles 
or less (4,500). 

All mileage in excess of 4,500 miles per 
month to be paid at a pro rata rate, as fol- 
lows: 

Conductors.. .. 


Conductors. . 
Baggagemen.. 


.. 4.72 cents per mile 


Baggagemen. .. .. 3.29 cents per mile 
Brakemen.. .. 3.18 cents per mile 
Flagmen.. .. .. .. 3.18 cents per mile 


WAY FREIGHT AND MIXED TRAIN SERVICE 
Conductors. . .. $6.77 per 100 miles 
Brakemen.. 5.39 per 100 miles 
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THROUGH FREIGHT, WORK TRAINS, CONSTRUC- 
TION, HELPER, PUSHER, AND PILE DRIVER 
SERVICE 


(a) On lines east of Edmonton, including 
Sangudo and Athabaska Subdivisions: 
.. $6.25 per 100 miles 
4.91 per 100 miles 
(b) On lines west of Edmonton, except 
trains operating from and upon Sangudo and 
Athabaska Subdivisions: 
.. $6.38 per 100 miles 
5.07 per 100 miles 


Conductors. . 
Brakemen.. 


Conductors. . 
Brakemen.. 


YARD SERVICE 
Foremen.. ..Rate per day.. $6.74 
Helpers. . ..Rate per day.. 6.25 
Switch tenders ..Rateperday.. 4.79 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) A. K. Dvysarr, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Sgd.) I. Prrszapo, 
Member of the Board. 
(Sgd.) D. Campsett, 
Member of the Board. 


Winnipeg, Man., September 30, 1929. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of ten cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
dealt with by this Board was given in the 
Labour GAZETTE, October, 1928, page 1064, and 
in previous issues; and a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board from the date 
of its inception, September 1, 1925, to De- 
cember 31, 1927, was given in the same issue, 
page 1060. This Board was established for 
the purpose of disposing of outstanding griev- 
ances or disputes that might arise from the 
application, non-application, or interpretation 
of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and Other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,” which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 

The members of the Board are appointed 
for a term of one year, subject to reappoint- 
ment, and it is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concrened. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award, but it has seldom been found neces- 
sary to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 39—Traffic Department. 


A temporary ticket clerk at Montreal was 
laid off on a reduction of staff after occupying 
this position for six months. On being laid 
cff he applied for a post as fourth bookman 
at Bonaventure station, but the company 


filled this post with an employee who was 
junior to him in service. The employees 
claimed that the clerk should have been per- 
mitted to exercise his seniority in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 3, Rule (k), of 
the schedule for “clerks and other classes of 
employees.” The company contended that 
temporary summer positions in station ticket 
offices were not included in this schedule, and 
stated further that the applicant had been 
given a trial at the position for which he ap- 
plied, and had been found unsatisfactory. 
The Board sustained the employees’ claim, 
finding that the clerk had acquired seniority 
under the terms of the schedule, and that he 
should be given the position applied for. 


Case No. 40.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


A porter in charge of a sleeping car was 
dismissed by the company on a charge made 
by a lady that he had used unbecoming 
language to her when she was engaging a 
berth. The lady’s evidence not being corro- 
borated, the employees asked that the porter 
be reinstated, while the company contended 
that he had been dismissed for sufficient 
cause. The Board did not sustain the em- 
ployees’ claim, but in view of the conflicting 
statements by the parties concerned they 
recommended to the company that consider- 
ation be given to the employment of the 
porter in some other capacity. 


Case No. 41.—Stores Department—Atlantic 
Region. 


The position of checker and tallyman hav- 
ing been awarded, after examination, to one 
of the junior applicants for the position, a 
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senior applicant claimed that he should have 
been appointed. The employees contended 
that the practice of the department in requir- 
ing employees to pass an examination in 
order to qualify for promotion was not in 
accordance with the spirit and intent of the 
agreement. The company claimed that the 
examination covered the line of work re- 
quired by the appointment and that it was a 
fair test of ability to tally lumber. They 
stated further that the successful applicant 
made 80 marks on the examination while the 
claimant made only 20 marks, and that the 
former had special experience fitting him for 
the work. The Board denied the employees’ 
claim, holding that the test given the appli- 
cants was the determining factor in the ap- 
pointment, and that the senior qualified ap- 
plicant had in fact secured the position. — 


Case No. 42.—Stores Department—Atlanti«c 
Region. 


On a reduction of staff of the reclaim plant 
two employees were laid off, while two junior 
employees were retained in the service and 
given full-time employment. The employees 
contended that the two dismissed men should 
be restored to their positions, citing Article 3, 
Rule (k) of the agreement, which provides 
that when a reduction in forces takes place 
the senior employees with sufficient ability to 
perform the work shall be retained. The 
management stated that the men actually ap- 
pointed had been considered by the foremen 
to be the best fitted to fill positions as per- 
manent employees. They pointed out that a 
conference was held in the general store- 
keeper’s office early “in 1928 to discuss the 
matter, and that they understood it had been 
arranged by compromise that the new men 
would be employed and they were accord- 
ingly admitted as members of the Provident 
Fund and Insurance Association. No excep- 
tion was taken to this step at the time by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, and the men were returned as per- 
manent employees. The Board sustained the 
claim of the employees. 


Case No. 43.—Operating Department. 


An advice note messenger at Sydney, NS., 
received $5 below the maximum rate to 
which it was claimed he was entitled as from 
May 1, 1927, the maximum rate not being 
paid to him until February 1, 1928. The em- 
ployees claimed that he should receive full 
arrears for that period. The company con- 
tended that notwithstanding that Rule D of 
Article 16 of the schedule provides that the 
settlement of a dispute shall not under any 
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circumstances involve retroactive pay beyond 
a period of 45 days prior to the date that 
such grievance was submitted in writing by 
the employee, this messenger was allowed the 
increased rate from February 1, 1928, or a 
period of 44 months prior to the time eriev- 
ance was submitted. 

The Board considered that back time pay- 
ments should not be retroactive for an indefi- 
nite period, and that the employees should 
bring matters of this kind to the attention of 
the officers of the railways within a reason- 
able time. The claim of the employees was 
however sustained. 


Case No. 44.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Departments. 


Dining car employees in the Toronto dis- 
trict asked for the assignment of an additional 
crew on the Montreal-Toronto-Chicago dining- 
car run, making a total of seven crews on this 
run, in order to give them the amount of rest 
and layover per month at the home terminal 
that is required by the schedules. Prior to 
May 7, 1929, the dining car run operating be- 
tween Montreal, Toronto, London and Wind- 
sor waS manned with five standard crews. On 
that date the run was extended to Chicago, 
one additional crew being assigned. The em- 
ployees desired equal privileges in regard to 
rest as they had enjoyed under the old 
arrangement. The evidence showed that under 
the arrangement which existed prior to May 7, 
the employees on this run had six periods of 
rest’ at the home terminal every month, and 
that under the new arrangement they had five 
only—a difference of 42 hours in the month. 
It was shown further that the management 
had offered the crews assigned to the run an 
additional 48 hours of rest each month at the 
home terminal. The Board held that these 
additional two days would place the crews on 
a par so far as rest periods were concerned, 
with the conditions existing prior to the 
changes. The Board therefore, denied the em- 
ployees’ claim for a seventh crew, but re- 
quested the company to give the crews on 
this run the accumulated days of rest, on the 
basis of the company’s offer of 48 hours per 
month additional layover at home terminal, 
for the entire period since the change in the 
run was made, or payment in lieu thereof. 


Case No. 45.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


A sleeping car conductor at Toronto claimed 
that he had been improperly displaced by a 
former conductor who had been transferred to 
the clerical staff. The employees contended 
that the latter employee, on being so transfer- 
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red to office work, had forfeited his seniority 
as conductor. The company claimed that even 
though the name of the transferred employee 
had disappeared from the conductors’ seniority 
list, his right to exercise seniority rights was 
not affected on his return to a position as 
conductor. The Board denied the claimant’s 
eontention, holding that when the position 
of the transferred employee in the office staff 
was abolished he was entitled to return to his 
former position as a sleeping car conductor. 


Case No. 46.—Operating Department—Cen- 
tral Region. 


Two employees, classed as messengers, in 
the superintendent’s office, Saguenay Division, 
Quebec, applied to have the schedule rate 
for mail room clerks applied to their position, 
On the removal of the division to new quarters 
the former mailing clerk was assigned to 
other duties and the work was done by the 
two messengers successively. It appeared, 
however, that when the division in Quebec 
was removed to new quarters there was no 
mail room in the superintendent’s office, and 
the Board therefore denied the employees’ 
claim. 


Case No. 47.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


A dining car steward at Halifax, N.S., claimed 
that he was unfairly dealt with by being de- 
moted from his position, this punishment 
‘having been inflicted on him for alleged lack 
-of courtesy to passengers. After hearing the 
‘evidence in the case the Board decided that 
while the employee was at fault the discipline 
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administered to him was too severe for the 
alleged offence, and that he should be returned 
to duty as a steward forthwith, without loss 
of seniority, the time he was off to count as 
suspension. 


Case No. 48.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department. 


A train from Halifax arrived at Montreal 
at 4 a.m. on a certain date, or 8 hours and 10 
minutes behind the scheduled hour of arrival, 
a sleeping car porter on the train was required 
to stay on duty until 8 am. He was com- 
pensated for late arrival by overtime payment 
for an additional twelve hours in accordance 
with Article 6, clause A, the schedule for sleep- 
ing, dining and parlour car employees He 
submitted a further claim for terminal deten- 
tion time under Clause B of Article 6, cover- 
ing detention to four hours overtime at pro 
rata rate on the basis of a twelve hour day. 
The company contended that the four hour 
period for which the employee was held on 
his car was within the twelve hour period paid 
for as overtime, and that any further payment 
within this period would involve payment for 
two different classes of overtime within the 
same period of time. The company pointed 
out further that it had not at any time recog- 
nized or paid more than one class of overtime 
within the same period, this principle having 
been established for many years for all classes 
of railway employees. The Board denied the 
employees’ claim, holding that it had never 
been contemplated that payment for overtime 
should be made twice for the same period of 
time. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence in Canada during September was 
nine, as compared with ten the previous 
month, but while fewer workers were involved 
the time loss for the month was more than 
twice that for August. As compared with 
September, 1928, the figures for September, 
1929, show that practically the same time loss 
occurred although fewer strikes were in exist- 
ence. 


Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Sent 1920.58 oe ere 9 864 9,788 
Aug 1920 su mote 10 1,094 3,712 
Sept. L028. eeu le 11 1,433 9,849 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, put a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included:as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes invo]vin 
less than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review.. Each month 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 347 workpeople, 
were carried over from August, and four dis- 
putes commenced during September. Of 
these nine disputes, four terminated during 
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the month, two being in favour of the work- 
ers, one in favour of the employer and the 
result of one being recorded as indefinite. 
At the end of September, therefore, there were 
five disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
as follows: moulders, Montreal, P.Q.; com- 
positors, Nelson, B.C.; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
factory workers (knitted silk goods), Toronto, 
Ont.; and factory workers (steel car), Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 


declared terminated. Information is available 
as to two such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; and 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 17, 
1929. The dispute of fur workers in Toronto, 
Ont., commencing April 10, 1928, and carried 
in this list for some months, was declared off 
by the union by the end of August, 1929. 

A strike of milk drivers at London, Ont., 
was described in the September issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, it being stated that one em- 
ployer had reached an agreement with the 
strikers and the othe: employers had replaced 
the strikers by August 24. During Septem- 
ber an agreement was reached with all the 
employers except one, providing for the em- 
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Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to September, 1929. 


MINING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 


O10 lehobeiveren she eleme lee ee) 0 0) ele Orie nes, ©. 


300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 

Ont sive: Besehoe. Pehas. Fi 
Clothing (including knitted goods )- 
Cap factory workers, Mont- 


real, P.Q 20 


eer er ees eee ee ee ee eee 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Nelson, B.C.... 


Iron, Steel and Products— 


Moulders, Montreal, P.Q 20 


cee tee 


600 |Commenced Aug. 31, 1929; against suspension of 
boy for disobedience. Terminated Sept. 6, 1929; 
in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced April 23, 1929; against reduction in 
wages. Terminated Sept. 23, 1929; indefinite. 


140 [Commenced Aug. 6, 1929; against reduction in 
wages. Terminated Sept. 11, 1929; in favour of 
workers. 


48 |Commenced July 18, 1929; alleged violation of 
agreement re employment of excess apprentices. 
Unterminated. 


450 |Commenced May 2, 1929; 
Unterminated. 


for increase in wages. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q 


57 iif 


oleae Kabeke as 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Factory workers (knitted silk 


goods), Toronto, Ont 110 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
Factory workers (steel railway 
cars), Hamilton, Ont 


280 6, 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Construction labourers, Hali- 
fax, N.S 


70 


ee 


250 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1929; alleged lockout of 
workers demanding union working conditions. 
Unterminated. 


550 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1929; against lower piece 
rates on new type of wok. Unterminated. 


440 |Commenced Sept. 4, 1929; for higher piece rates on 
new type of work. Unterminated. 


210 |Commenced Sept. 20, 1929; for increase in wages. 
Terminated September 24, 1929; in favour of 
workers. 


Ce a ..ee  eeeeee ee 
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ployment of union members only, all the 
strikers except six resuming work by Septem- 
ber 28. 

A strike of employees in a boot factory in 
Montreal during September has been reported 
in the newspapers but no particulars have yet 
been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 

Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—As 
reported in the September issue of the LaBour 
GazettE, 300 employees on the night shift in 
a mine at New Waterford ceased work on 
August 31 in protest against the suspension 
_ of a boy who had refused to do certain work. 
The day shift was not affected and both shifts 
worked on Tuesday, September 8. Work was 
resumed by the strikers on September 6, the 
demands of the strikers not being conceded. 

SHoE Facrory WorkKERS, Toronto, OnT.— 
This strike, beginning on April 23, 1929, 
against a reduction in wages, piece rates, was 
declared off on September 238, the employer 
having made an assignment. 

Cap Factory Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— 
Employees in a cap manufacturing establish- 
ment ceased work on August 6, 1929. The 
agreement with the union having expired on 
August 1, the union demanded an increase in 
wages, the employer making a counter de- 
mand for a decrease in wages as the condi- 
tions in the industry were not favourable. 
The employer secured some non-union work- 
ers, and later made a proposal to the union 
‘that work be resumed at the same wages and 
on the same conditions as existed prior to the 
strike. This was refused unless the new non- 
union employees were dismissed. On Septem- 
ber 11 work was resumed with the same wages 
and working conditions as before the strike, 
the non-union employees being retained. 

Baxers, Montreat, P.Q—Employees in a 
number of bakeries became involved in a dis- 
pute between certain employers and the union 
when it attempted to organize the shops and 
secure union conditions, a lockout being al- 
leged. A strike of bakers had occurred in 
May, 1927, not being called off until May, 
1929, although the strikers had returned to 
work or had been replaced by May, 1928. 
Negotiations for an agreement were reported 
to be in progress since May this year. In 
September four employers are reported to 
have signed such an agreement, leaving seven 
employers still involved in the dispute with 
thirty-five employees. In connection with 
picketing one striker was arrested for assault. 

Factory Workers (KNirtep SILK Goons), 
Toronto, Ont.—A number of employees in a 


knitted silk goods factory ceased work on 
September 25 against a reduction in piece 
rates from 9 cents per pound to 7 cents on a 
new type of work. It was reported that the 
employer had first reduced the rate from 9 
cents per pound to 6 cents, stating that the 
new kind of yarn used was in a longer skein, 
the lower rate would not decrease earnings. 
When the employees objected to this a new 
rate was set at 7 cents per pound, but the em- 
ployees ceased work. At the end of the month 
no settlement had been reached. 


Ratway Car Factory Workers, Hamit- 
TON, ONt.—Employees in the erection depart- 
ment of a car manufacturing establishment 
ceased work on September 4, demanding 
higher piece rates on a new order for cars 
alleging that they were of a different type from 
the cars in the previous order and similar to 
those in an earlier order on which higher 
rates were paid. The employer stated that 
the methods of production on the new order 
make the same rates as on the last order 
quite fair. The strikers are reported to 
have been organized as the National Stcel 
Car Industrial Union. The employer has re- 
ported that there are only 280 workers in- 
volved, but the strikers claim that 700 are 
on strike, some being indirectly involved. 


Construction Lasourers, Hauirax, N.S.— 
Labourers engaged on the construction of a 
railway station and hotel ceased work on Sep- 
tember 20, demanding an increase in the 
minimum rate of wages from 35 cents per 
hour to 40 cents. The employer stated that 
he was paying 35 cents, 40 cents and 45 cents 
per hour, that the work was being done under 
the labour conditions of his contract with the 
Canadian National Railways, and that if the 
Department of Labour gave a ruling that the 
prevailing rate for labourers was 40 cents per 
hour the minimum would be raised to that 
figure. The employees demanded the increase 
immediately and ceased work. The fair wages 
officer of the Department took the matter 
up with the employer, advising him that a 
survey of conditions in Halifax indicated that 
40 cents per hour was the prevailing rate and 
that he had so advised the Minister. The 
contractor thereupon put the 40 cent rate in 
force as from September 21. In the mean- 
time a number of other workers had been 
secured and the strikers refused to return to 
work unless all strikers were taken back. The 
contractor stated that he had no employment 
for all at that time, but that he would give 
employment to the strikers as soon as work 
was available. By the end of the week it was 
estimated that seventy-five per cent of the 
strikers were again employed and the balance 
were employed within a few days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in Aug- 
ust was 28, and 13 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 41 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 401,400 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 5,538,000 working days for the month. 
This includes the dispute of Lancashire cot- 
ton workers mentioned the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, which alone involved 388,000 
workers and accounted for most of the time 
loss for the month. Of the 28 disputes be- 
ginning in August, 4 arose out of proposed 
reductions in wages, 4 on other wages ques- 
tions, one on a question of working hours, 
9 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 4 on other ques- 
tions of working arrangements and 6 on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Settlements 
were reached in 28 disputes, of which 5 were 
in favour of workpeople, 15 in favour of em- 
ployers and 8 ended in compromises. 


A strike of about 1,000 shipyard joiners at 
Belfast which indirectly affects 2,000 other 
shipyard workers, has been in progress since 
April 238, no settlement having been reached 
at the end of September. The object of the 
strike was to secure an increase in wages. 

About 2,000 coal miners at Ashington, 
Northumberland, went on strike October 1, as 
a protest against the use of steel props and 
coal cutters for cutting stone. 


Australia 


During the year 1928, the number of dis- 
putes reported was 287, involving 82,349 work- 
ers directly and 14,073 indirectly, making a 


total of 96,422 workers involved. The time 
loss for the year was 777,278 working days, 
and the estimated loss in wages £775,359. 

For the first quarter of the year 1929, the 
number of disputes was 75, directly involving 
41,832 workers and indirectly 2,391. The time 
loss was 692,700 working days and the esii- 
mated loss in wages £691,990. 

No settlement has yet been reported of the 
dispute in the coal mining industry in New 
South Wales, which has been in progress since 
Mareh 31, and involves about 12,000 workers. 


France 


Statistics for the last quarter of the year 
1928 show that 116 disputes began in October, 
Involving 21,503 workers, 93 in November in- 
volving 15,970 workers and 61 in December 
involving 27,093 workers. Of the total num- 
ber of 270 disputes beginning in the period, 
186 were due to demands for increased wages, 
31 were for the reinstatement of discharged 
employees and the other for various other 
causes. 


Japan 


The number of industrial disputes in the 
year 1928 was 397, involving 46,252 workers 
with a time loss of 578,465 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for the year 1927 are 383 
disputes involving 46,672 workers and a time 


. loss of 791,599 working days. 


Poland 


Preliminary figures for the year 1928, give 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 729 affecting 5,167 establishments. The 
number of workers involved in all disputes in 
progress during the year was 346,140 and the 
total time loss for the year was 2,734,062 work- 
ing days. 

Switzerland 


During the year 1928, the number of dis- 
putes reported by the Federal Labour Bureau 
was 44, involving 273 establishments and 5,339 
workers. The time loss for the year was 95,- 
855 working days. 


United States 


In the month of July, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 67, while 87 were in 
effect at the end of the month. The number 
of workers involved in disputes in effect at 
the end of the month was 30,626 and the time 
loss for the month 1,334,160 working days. 
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The strike of street car employees at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, which began on July 2, 
was still in effect at the end of September. 
A proposed settlement reached by the intez- 
national union and employers was rejected by 
the strikers as the reinstatement of all strikers 
was not guaranteed. A number of disorders 
occurred in connection with this strike. 

An account of various strikes in textile 
factories in the Southern States was given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for April, May and June. 
Although most of these strikes were settled 
in May, disturbances continued during the 
summer at Gastonia, North Carolina, where 
the strikers were organized by and relief given 
by the National Textile Workers’ Union, a 
Communist union. On June 7, in a clash be- 
tween the police and strikers, one policeman 
was fatally shot and three others injured. In 
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September, anti-Communist mobs are reported 
to have kidnapped amd injured two strike 
leaders, and one wcman striker was killed when 
such a mob attempted to prevent a number 
of strikers from attending a mass meeting. At 
Marion, North Carolina, about 600 workers at 
one mill went on strike July 11, for shorter 
hours, increased wages and other demands; 
later another mill at the same town employ- 
ing about 1,000 workers was also closed. An 


‘agreement was reached and work resumed Sep- 


tember 11. A small number of these workers 
again went on strike on October 2, against 
the alleged discharge of union members, and 
a riot occurred in which the police were in- 
volved, when this group of strikers attempted 
to prevent other employees from going to 
work. In this riot, five strikers were fatally 
injured. 


Coal Statistics of Canada for Second Quarter of 1929 


According to a report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the coal 
statistics of Canada for the second quarter of 
1929, the coal production during this period 
amounted to 4,153,904 tons as compared with 
3,761,379 tons for the corresponding three 
months in 1928, an increase of 10 per cent. 
All coal producing provinces except British 
Columbia showed increases in production over 
the same period in 1928. 

Total imports of coal into Canada during 
April, May and June, were 15 per cent 
greater than during the second quarter of 
1928. The figures were 4,056,953 tons, com- 
prising 3,842,992 tons from the United States, 
211,315 tons from Great Britain, and 2,646 
tons from Russia; as against 3,521,857 tons 
of which 3,377,597 tons were from the United 
States, 144,259 tons from Great Britain and 
one ton from Belgium during the second 
quarter of 1928. 

Exports of Canadian coal during April, 
May and June amounted to 174,323 tons as 
against 150,956 tons during the corresponding 
period in 1928. Exports through the ports 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec 
amounted to 80,018 tons as against 58,858 
tons during the second quarter of 1928 while 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia cleared 94,305 tons as against 
92,098 tons during the second quarter of last 
year. 

Computed from figures on output, imports 
and exports, the quantity of coal made avail- 
able for consumption in Canada during the 
second quarter of 1928 was 8,036,534 tons 


or 12 per cent greater than the tonnage for 
the corresponding period of 1928. 

The average number of men employed in 
the coal mines of Canada during the second 
quarter of the year was 25,848. Of these, 
6,014 worked on the surface and 19,834 
underground. The average production per 
man for the period was 160 tons and the 
average output per man day was 2°5 tons. 
Tonnage lost during the period was largely 
due to “lack of orders”. 





The Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
Quebec has appointed Mr. A. Gariépy, of 
Montreal, as Minimum Wage Inspector for 
the Province. Mr. Gariépy is a well known 
trade unionist, being a member of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, of which he was 
Canadian vice-president. He was also ac- 
tively connected with the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council, serving in the office of 
treasurer of that body for several terms. 





“ Rock-dusting is an effective means of pre- 
venting coal dust from propagating an ex- 
plosion in a coal mine,” states G. S. McCaa, 
district engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines, in 
Information Circular 6144, “but it will not 
prevent gas from igniting explosively and with 
much attendant damage locally. Ventilation 
must be effective at all times, regardless of 
the employment of other explosion-prevent- 
ing methods.” 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA UP TO DECEMBER 31, 1928 
Third Consolidated Report Published by Department of Labour 


a bse Department of Labour has just issued 
a compilation of labour legislation in 
Canada as of December 31, 1928. This volume, 
which comprises 733 pages, contains the text, 
in full or abridged, of the statutes directly 
affecting workmen as employees which have 
been enacted by the Dominion Parliament by 
the legislatures of the nine provinces. Cer- 
tain other statutes which affect chiefly work- 
ing people but are primarly social rather than 
labour legislation are summarized briefly, such 
as those providing for mothers’ allowances. 

This is the third report of the kind pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour. The 
first volume of the series was issued in 1910. 
Tt was followed in each of the four succeeding 
years by smaller volumes dealing with the 
labour legislation enacted in that year. The 
second consolidated report was issued in 1920 
and subsequent annual reports cover the laws 
passed during the years 1921-26 inclusive. 

The present report is thoroughly indexed and 
is designed to furnish in convenient form in- 
formation concerning labour legislation in 
Canada and to enable a comparison to be 
made betaveen the laws of the different prov- 
inces. There has been a considerable demand 
for information of this sort, both in Canada 
and in other countries, and particularly in 
connection with the work of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. 

A new feature of the 1928 report is the in- 
formation given regarding the regulations 
issued under the authority of statutes. Many 
laws empower the Dominion or Provincial 
Governments to regulate certain matters by 
Orders in Council. In other cases, the Minis- 
ter charged with the administration of the 
Act is authorized to issue regulations. Where- 
ever such orders or regulations provide pro- 
tection or impose obligations on employees 
or define general terms used in the statute, 
their provisions are indicated in foot-notes. 
Regulations dealing with procedure are omit- 
ted. For example, in some provinces rules 
for the protection of miners are laid down in 
the Mines Acts. In others, these rules are 
drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, in the latter case, the provisions of 
the Order-in-Council are appended to the Act. 

Chief among the federal statutes included 
in the report are the Trade Unions Act, 
Labour Department Act, Conciliation and 
Labour Act, Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
Technical Education Act, Alien Labour Act, 
Old Age Pensions Act, Railway Act, Canada 


Shipping Act, sections of the Trade Mark and 
Design Act regarding trade union labels and 
sections of the Criminal Code dealing with 
trade unions and intimidation and violence in 


industrial disputes. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
passed by the Dominion Parliament to aid in 
the settlement of industrial disputes has been 
brought into force through provincial legis- 
lative action, in all provinces but Ontario, 
Quebec, and Prince Edward Island. 

An analysis of the various provincial laws 
in the report indicates a certain degree of uni- 
formity in the Canadian laws providing for 
factory inspection, the regulation of mines, 
mechanics’ liens, workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages for women and others. In 
the case of the two last named, similar 
methods of administration have been adopted. 
With the enactment of the new Saskatchewan 
Workmen's Compensation Act in 1928, to 
come into force on proclamation, all the prov- 
inces, except Quebec and Prince Edward Is- 
land, will have a collective liability system of 
compensation administered by a provincial 
board. The Quebec Act, which came into 
force in 1927, is administered by a provincial 
commission but provides for individual Nabil- 
ity on the part of the employer. There are 
differences among the compensation laws in 
the other provinces but the tendency appears 
to be towards greater uniformity. 

There are, however, important points on 
which the labour provincial laws vary. The 
minimum age for employment in factories is 
14 in the eastern provinces and 14 or 15 in 
the western. The hours of labour permitted to 
young persons and women vary with the de- 
finition of a “young person” and from the 48- 
hour week in Saskatchewan and British Col- 
umbia to the 10-hour day and 60-hour week 
in the eastern provinces. Certain provisions 
for health and safety are fairly general through- 
out the provinces but some legislatures have 
imposed more stringent regulations than 
others. There is even more variation in the 
legislation on employment in shops. 

The Old Age Pensions Act of the Federal 
Parliament is a new development in Canadian 
legislation. This statute provides for federal 
assistance to the provinces for the payment 
of pensions to indigent persons over 70 years 
of age. In Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, legislation 
has been passed taking advantage of the Dom- 
inion statute. Pensions are also payable in 
the Northwest Territories. 
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Other recent developments in the field of 
labour legislation include the British Colum- 
bia Hours of Work Act providing for an 8- 
hour day for all workers in industrial under- 
takings with limited exceptions and the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of the same province. 


These are the first laws of the kind in Canada. 
Earlier legislation restricting hours was applic- 
alble only to women and young persons in cer- 
tain classes of work or to such occupations as 
mining. Similarly, laws to establish minimum 
rates of wages applied only to female em- 
ployees. 


ORGANIZED WAGE EARNERS IN CANADA 


Synopsis of the Kighteenth Annual Departmental Report on Labour 
Organization 


HE Eighteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, being for the 
calendar year 1928, which has just been dis- 
tributed by the department, divides the trade 
union movement of the Dominion into the 
following classes :— 

(1) Local branches of 
organizations, having headquarters 
United States; 

(2) The One Big Union, an international 
industrial union, with headquarters in Win- 
nipeg ; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, a revolutionary industrial 
union which seeks to abolish the wage sys- 
tem, with headquarters in Chicago; 

(4) Canadian central labour organizations; 

(5) Independent trade union units, and 

(6) National Catholic unions. 


international craft 
in the 


The international craft union group con- 
sists of the Canadian members of 83 organi- 
zations, two less than in 1927, and has 1,873 
branches in the Dominion, a gain of 4, with a 
combined membership of 186,917, an increase 
of 6,162. The One Big Union reported 46 
local units in Canada, a loss of 4, with a 
membership of 20,029, an increase of 784. The 
Industrial Workers of the World reported the 
same standing in the Dominion as in 1927, 
viz., seven local branches, with a combined 
membership of 4,400. The Canadian group, 
consisting of 27 central organizations, a gain 
of three, have between them 586 local 
branches, an increase of 49, with an aggregate 
membership of 51,858, a gain of 3,423. The 
independent units number 36, a loss of one, 
the combined membership of which is 11,398, 
a decrease of 1,049. The national Catholic 
grecup of unions number 105, a gain of one, 
their combined membership being reported at 
26,000, an increase of 1,000. The net increase 
in branches for 1928 was 49, and the gain in 
membership was 10,320, making a grand total 
of 2,653 branches of all classes of unions in 


Canada, with a combined reported and esti- 
mated membership of 300,602. The accom- 
panying chart, which is taken from the re- 
port, indicates the fluctuations in the num- 
ber of trade unionists in Canada from 1911 
to 1928, the period covered by these annual 


reports on labour organization. 


Another chart published in the report shows 
that the 300,602 trade union members in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as 
follows :— 


Railroad employees, 93,258 members, or 
31.02 per cent of the total; 
Public employees, personal service and 


amusement trades, 32,266 members, or 10.73 
per cent; 

Building trades, 31,627 members, or 10.52 
per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 26,260 members, or 
8.74 per cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
24,255 members, or 8.07 per cent; 

Metal trades, 18,052 members, or 6.01 per 
cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 16,350 
members, or 5.44 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 12,774 members, 
or 4.25 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 45,760 
members, or 15.22 per cent. 


The report points out that the railroad em- 
ployees’ group contains a large number of 
metal trades workers who are not employed 
in railroad shop work, and who should be in- 
cluded in the metal trades group, but it was 
impossible to secure separate figures. 


rade Union Membership by Provinces— 
The division by provinces of the 2,653 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: 
Ontario, 1,024; Quebec, 485; Alberta, 270; 
British Columbia, 262; Saskatchewan, 189; 
Manitoba, 175; Nova Scotia, 127; New 
Brunswick, 111, and Prince Edward Island, 10. 
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Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities —Thirty-two cities in Canada have not 
less than 20 local branch unions, and repre- 
sent approximately 59 per cent of the total 
number of branches in the Dominion and con- 
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bers; Toronto ranks second with 141 branches, 
107 of which reported 25,384 members; Win- 
nipeg occupies third place with 107 branches, 
70 of which reported 11,468 members; Van- 
couver is fourth with 99 branches, 82 of which 
reported 15,407 members. The remaining 28 
cities in order of number of branches are: 
Calgary, 74 branches, 57 reporting 5,916 mem- 
bers; Edmonton, 69 branches, 59 reporting 
5,678 members; Quebec, 67 branches, 44 re- 
porting 5,575 members; Ottawa, 61 branches, 
49 reporting 4,043 members; Hamilton, 60 
branches, 53 reporting 4,534 members; Lon- 
don, 55 branches, 50 reporting 4,467 members; 
Victoria, 44 branches, 37 reporting 2,126 mem- 
bers; Regina, 40 branches, 31 reporting 1,701 
members; Saskatoon, 40 branches, 33 reporting 
1,978 members; St. John, 38 branches, 35 re- 
porting 2,760 members; Windsor, 38 branches, 
20 reporting 1,839 members; Halifax, 36 
branches, 24 reporting 2,553 members; Moose 
Jaw, 32 branches, 24 reporting 1,875 members; 
St. Thomas, 30 branches, 29 reporting 2,418 
members; Fort William, 28 branches, 25 re- 
porting 1,673 members; Lethbridge, 28 
branches, 23 reporting 1,653 members; Bran- 
don, 27 branches, 18 reporting 841 members; 
Port Arthur, 27 branches, 22 reporting 1,643 
members; Sherbrooke, 25 branches, 15 report- 
ing 686 members: North Bay, 24 branches, 21 


reporting 1,661 members; Moncton, 23 
branches, 21 reporting 2,898 members; St. 
Catharines, 23 branches, 17 reporting 578 
members; Sault Ste. Marie, 22 branches, 16 


reporting 716 members; Guelph, 21 branghes. 
15 reporting 434 members; Stratford, 21 
branches, 20 reporting 1,713 members: Beanie 
ford, 20 branches, 17 reporting 786 menihers: 
Kingston, 20 branches, 16 reporting 697 mem- 
bers; Peterborough, 20 branches, 13 reporting 
248 members. 

Of the 2,042 unions which reported their 
membership seventeen have 1,000 or more 
members, the largest reporting union having 
3,536 members. 

Union Co-ordination—The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, which was origin- 
ally established in 1878, is the recognized head 
of the internationally organized wage-earners 
in the Dominion. The American Federation 
of Labour and 55 of its more important af- 
filiates have affiliated the whole of their 
Canadian membership by paying to the con- 
gress the regular per capita tax. A number 
of local branches of international organiza- 
tions which had affiliated individually also 
paid per capita tax. The congress has under 
direct charters three Canadian central or- 
ganizations, two provincial federations of 
labour, 39 trades and labour councils, and 45 
local unions, the total membershing being 
143,582. 


The All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which was organized in March, 1927, and 
which absorbed the Canadian Federation of 
Labour is in direct opposition to the old- 
established congress. At the close of the year 
1928 the congress had under charter thirteen 
central organizations including the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees and the 
One Big Union, and 20 local unions, the com- 
bined membership being reported at 51,643. 

A chapter is devoted to the National Cath- 
olic unions, which so far as Canada is con- 
cerned had their inception in 1902 in the 
province of Quebec, where, with the exception 
of one union in Ontario, all of such bodies are 
located. 

The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies which have 
been formed as a part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America with a view 
to co-ordinating the activities of unions of 
closely allied or particular trades in dealing 
with matters of like concern to all members 
of the bodies represented. 


Organized Workers in Various Countries — 
Besides the information given in the report 
as to the membership of labour organizations 
in Canada and the United States figures are 
included indicating the standing of organized 
workers in 60 other countries, the aggregate 
for the 62 countries being 45,748,094. Of this 
number about. 19,330,835 located in 59 coun- 
tries, though not in direct affiliation, are 
sympathetic towards the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, with which organization 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
with its 119,243 members, is affiliated. The 
following are the latest revised figures for 
the various countries as taken from the re- 
port :— 


ee 164,874 
Australia. 911,652 
Austria. 963,550 
Belgium. . 762,886 
Bolivia. . 5,000 
Brazil. \ ee 22,562 
British Guiana.. 1,073 
ea 2,485 
Canada. 300,602 
Ceylon.. 40,000 
Ghili,. toa ee > Ie 204,000 
Oninan. ta. Sees tee ss Bee ; F294) 2,800,000 
COloueplags .fnt.\s Geeta. ae 11,400 
Corea.. 123,000 
Cuba.. . 250,000 
Czechoslovakia. . 1,696,897 
Denmark:. . £ 309,885 
Dutch East Indies. : 24,021 
Egypt. . Ss 60,000 
Esthonia. . we ee aS 14,331 
tn) aaa. een ie. HN... Sees 75,846 
France. 1,218,250 
Germany... ; a. en Me B21 O28 
Great Britain. . jeu. Jee. gee 4,908,000 
Greece... .. ce eM 98,470 
Gautemala.. .. . Se ee 3,000 
Pollan hoe kt eile ieee 407,665 
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Honduras. . same BH se 6,000 report, among other events, notes the expul- 
eta ee OL Aan ee lg oe sion from the Communist Party of Maurice 
Trees abein de 300,000 Spector, the chairman, owing to his alliance 
Treland swaattcie be totus 111,921 with the group which desire the re-admittance 
TAL eta ue el UD bn chat manced Oo. aae of Trotzky to the Communist International; 
vs Bean Brive and the refusal of the Trades and Labour 
Tithianiat ae 18,486 Congress of Canada to seat John MacDonald, 
TUS OU OU Ne veces: seo 15,479 secretary of the Communist Party of Canada, 
aa Territory. . 5 halees at the Toronto Convention. 
tae . Sige hacia Federation of Trade Unions. 
Nicaragua... .. 6,000 —KReference is made in the report to the In- 
Nuke ee Be 104,152 ternational Federation of Trade Unions, a 
ane i nag body established in 1901 and re-organized in 
Paraguay 8,000 1919, with the object among others of uniting 
Phillipines a aN the international working class and the pro- 
Poland Le 577,581 motion of the interests and activities of the 
Porto, Rico... ©. 18,000 trade union movement. The labour move- 
Se eee ces ment of the Dominion as represented by the 
Russia. . : 10,248,000 Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is 
uae hats SPCu ae Sie oie, affiliated with the federation, and the presi- 
Santhi Washied (rice , eure 600 dent of the congress is a member of the gen- 
Spain... Ried Waive 3 _ 262,000 eral council. The disagreement which arose 
ma sci 4 ain a eakao in 1927 over thé election of the British mem- 
Uruguay.. .. .. sso. 28.484 ber of the executive of the ILF.T.U. has been 
Cae ak RAE be Fa yee quietly settled, and Mr. Wm. Citrine, who in 

gos atid : ; 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations —The 
report points out that the chief revolutionary 
political body is the Third (Communist) In- 
ternational, which was established in Moscow 
on March 6, 1919, with the object of organ- 
izing the working class for the overthrow of 
capitalism, the destruction of the bourgeois 
state and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The theses of the 
Communist International declare that the 
trade unions represent the most important 
form of mass organization of the proletariat, 
and with a view to having a medium through 
which to propagate the communist doctrine 
among the organized workers the Moscow 
organization in July, 1921, set up the Red 
International of Labour Unions, the official 
representative of which in the United States 
and Canada is the Trade Union Educational 
League, with head office in New York City. 
The Canadian representative of the Commun- 
ist International is the Communist Party of 
Canada, which was established on February 
17, 1922, with head office in Toronto. An 
adjunct of the Communist Party is the Young 
Communist League, which was formed in July, 
1922, and which with its children’s section, 
known as the Young Pioneers, declares its 
mission to be to penetrate the mass of work- 
ing class youth with communist agitation and 
education, for which purpose the league 
favours the establishment of schools by the 
parent Canadian party. This section of the 


1928 was named as the British member by 
the general council of the British Trades 
Union Congress, was subsequently selected as 
the president of the federation. The Nis) gpl ap 
has the trade union centres of 27 countries in 
affiliation with a combined membership of 
approximately 13,000,000. Mention is made 
of the attacks on the I.F.T.U. by the Red In- 
ternational of Labour Unions, which, 1t is 
averred, was created by the Third (Com- 
munist) International for the purpose of de- 
stroying the federation. The report also 
points out how the International Federation 
has steadfastly refused to meet with the All- 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, an 
affiliate of the Red International of Labour 
Unions, for the purpose of effecting a “united 
front of labour against war and Fascist re- 
action,” until the All-Russian body made ap- 
plication for admission to the federation. Fol- 
lowing such application the IF.T.U. declared 
that a conference would be convened with a 
view to an exchange of opinions. In 1928 the 
Norwegian and Finnish national trade union 
centres proposed a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the I.F.T.U. and the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions, the subject for 
discussion to be the question of a basis for 
complete international trade union unity. The 
federation, however, declared that the founda- 
tion for a conference with the Russian unions 
did not exist at present, and still less for a 
meeting with the Red International. 
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Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
port makes reference to the Industrial. Work- 
ers of the World, commonly known as the 
I.W.W., which is the advocate of what is 
termed revolutionary industrial unionism 
with its objective the abolition of the wage 
system. In 1905, when the organization was 
formed, a membership of 400,000 was reported, 
but the dissension which has from time to 
time occurred in its ranks, combined with the 
prosecution of a large number of its members 
by the United States Government under a 
charge of thaving interfered with the carrying 
out of certain war-time measures of the re- 
public, has had the effect of curtailing the 
activities of the organization. At the close 
of 1928 the reported membership of the 
I.W.W. was 36,500, the same as in 1927, of 
which 4,400 belong to the seven Canadian 
branches. 


Labour in Politics—The early demand for 
independent political action on the part of 
organized labour is discussed in the report, 
which also points out how the Canadian La- 
bour Party was formed at the suggestion of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
There are now provincial sections of the party 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. That in the latter prov- 
ince was somewhat weakened during 1928 by 
the withdrawal of affiliation of the Vancouver- 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council over the question of the en- 
franchisement of Orientals, the provincial 
branch of the C.L.P., which it is claimed is 
dominated by communists, having early in 
the year adopted such a proposal. There are 
independent labour parties in Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Ontario, the party in 
the last-named province being organized as a 
protest against the revolutionary character of 
the resolutions which were adopted at an 
earlier convention of the Ontario Section of 
the C.L.P. Two candidates of the Canadian 
Labour Party contested a two-seat constitu- 
ency in the Nova Scotia election, but both 
were defeated, as was also a Labour Party 
nominee in a by-election for a seat in the 
Alberta Legislature. Of nine candidates of 
the Independent Labour Party for seats in 
the British Columbia Legislature, one was 
elected. In seventeen localities 64 candidates 
were nominated or endorsed for municipal 
office by labour political parties or organized 
labour bodies, of whom 41 were elected to the 
following positions: mayors, 2; controller, 1; 
aldermen, 31; school trustees, 6; hydro com- 
missioners, 1. 


Trade Union Beneficiary Features—The re- 
port indicates that for 1928 fourteen Canadian 
central labour organizations made payments 
for benefits, the total disbursements being 
$35,344, a decrease of $8,329 as compared with 
the preceding year. Of the 85 international 
organizations with branches in Canada, 65 had 
expenditures for one or more benefits, pay- 
ments on account of death benefits being 
made by 59, unemployed and _ travelling 
benefits by 7, strike benefits by 36, sickness 
and accident benefits by 20, and old age pen- 
sions by 9. The total expenditure for bene- 
fits of central organizations was $24,797,368, 
an increase of $341,833 as compared with 1927. 
The 1928 disbursements for the various classes 
of benefits were as follows:— 


Death benefits .. .. .. .. .. $14,737,140 
Unemployed and __ travelling 
Penentays . rah ae tie 806,632 
Biralce; benefits... atisvayle. | oe. we ee EL 
Sickness and accident benefits. 4,660,672 
Old age pensions and _ other 
evenes '.. ar area ee ane 3,341,813 
Besides the disbursements made by the 
headquarters of the international organiza- 


tions the report shows that 566 of the local 
branch unions in Canada made benefit pay- 
ments to their own members, as did also 88 
branches of Canadian bodies, 13 independent 
and 35 national Catholic unions, the total 
expended being $406,041, an increase of $142,- 
780 as compared with the outlay by 629 local 
branches in 1927. The expenditures for 1928 
by the local branches were for the following 
benefits :— 


Death benefits .. .. $162,289 


Unemployed benefits .. 10,638 
Strike benefits... .. .. 26,211 
Sickness benefits... .. 145,098 
Other benefits.. 61,805 


Non-Trade Union Organizations—In addi- 
tion to the trade unions whose names appear 
in the report, space has been given to a class 
of associations which are in no way identified 
with the labour movement, but are in the 
main composed of wage-earners and are con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to war- 
rant reference being made to them. There 
are 85 of such bodies, the principal ones being 
composed of school teachers, government em- 
ployees and commercial travellers, with a 
combined membership of 107,624. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like its predecessors, 
forms a complete labour directory, containing 
as 1t does not only the names and addresses 
of the chief officers of local branch unions 
and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but also 
those of the central organizations with which 
the Canadian organized workers are identified. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE 6ist Annual Trades Union Congress 

was held at Belfast during September. 

The President was Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., 
Chairman of the General Council* 

The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress as shown in the statistical 
statement compiled by the General Council 
was 595: the number of organizations affili- 
ated to the Congress (including those organi- 
zations, with a membership of about 59,000, 
which did not appoint delegates) was 162, 
with a membership of approximately 3,673,- 
000. There was a large decrease in the num- 
ber of trade union members represented in 
the mining group. Eight other groups showed 
relatively small decreases, and one group re- 


mained stationary. The remaining five 
groups had increases in memberships, the 
largest increase, viz. that in the textile 


group, being due to the re-affiliation of the 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives’ amalga- 
mation, 


Inter-Dominion Labour Conferences 


The chairman in his opening address re- 
viewed the progress of the trade union move- 
ment since the Congress was last held in Bei- 
fast, 36 years ago. He voiced the need for a 
closer association with the Dominions and 
Colonies, and suggested that there should be 
periodical inter-Dominion conferences of or- 
ganized labour throughout the Empire. 

The principal business of the Congress was 
the consideration of the General Council’s 
comprehensive report, covering their work 
during the past twelve months; also the 
agenda containing resolutions, with amend- 
ments, on various labour questions, which had 
been submitted by the trade unions affiliated. 
In addition, there was an emergency resolu- 
tion dealing with relations with Russia. 


Conference with Employers 


The subject of industrial relations secured 
attention at the Edinburgh Congress in 1927, 
following which the General Council ex- 
pressed a willingness to confer with employ- 
ers with a view to closer co-operation. The 
result was a series of conferences with cer- 
tain employers, amongst whom Lord Mel- 
chett was prominent. At the Swansea Con- 
gress last year some criticism was submitted 
as to these conferences with employers con- 
tinuing, but the General Council’s policy was 


*This account of the proceedings is based on 
a report in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, September, 1929. 
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approved by a large majority. This year the 
General Council devoted 24 pages of their 
report to this matter and drew special atten- 
tion to it by stating: “ An important develop- 
ment has taken place, as a result of which the 
General Council are now in consultation for 
the first time with the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Organizations and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. The conferences 

unquestionably have proved that there 
is a large amount of common ground for 
agreement on outstanding problems of in- 
dustry.” 

The continuance of the conferences was 
challenged by the following resolution sub- 
mitted by the National Amalgamated Fur- 
nishing Trades Association and the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union :— 

“That this Congress receives the report of 
the Mond-Turner Conferences as information, 
but declares its opposition to the false cry of 
industrial peace and to the policy of collabo- 
ration with the enemies of labour, who are 
vigorously and ruthlessly attacking the stand- 
ard of living of the working class at the very 
time they are conferring with the General 
Council, and instructs the Council to put an 
end to such conferences forthwith, as they 
are a serious menace to the interests of the 
working class movement.” 

After debate the General Council’s policy 
for continuing the conferences was endorsed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Three resolutions and five amendments had 
been submitted dealing with unemployment 
insurance. ‘These were reduced to one com- 
posite resolution, which urged the Govern- 
ment to extend the scope of unemployment 
insurance so as to include out-workers and 
home-workers; that it should be made com- 
pulsory upon employers to notify vacancies 
to the Employment Exchanges; that main- 
tenance should be guaranteed where work 
cannot be obtatined; and that the payment 
of State unemployed benefit by trade unions 
desiring to do so should be allowed. The 
resolution was carried. 


Industrial Unions 


The Miners’ Federation submitted a reso- 
lution seeking for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to deal with trade union reorganization 
in the principal industries on the basis of one 
union for each industry. The resolution was 
defeated by 1,933,000 votes to 1,668,000. 
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Cost of Living Index 


A resolution was proposed calling for the 
appointment of a special commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon the establishment 
of a new standard of the cost of living in 
order to provide a new basis for the official 
index number. The General Council submit- 
ted reasons why caution should be exercised 
in pressing this proposal during a period of 
trade depression, and it was agreed that the 
question should be referred to the General 
Council. 


Trade Unions Act, 1927 


A resolution calling for the removal of the 
restrictions imposed upon the Trade Union 
movement by the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1927, was carried. 


Relations With Russia 


The following resolution dealing with rela- 
tions with Russia was passed :— 

“That this British Trades Union Congress, 
representing approximately 4,000,000 organ- 
ized workers, views with anxiety the trade 
depression in the staple industries of the na- 
tion, and having regard to the vast potentiali- 
ties for trade between this country and Rus- 
Sia, urges upon His Majesty’s Government to 
take immediate steps to secure the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Russia 
and this country, believing that such action 
would stimulate trade and thus secure the 
placing of orders in this country for the pro- 
ducts of those industries, thereby alleviating 
unemployment. 

“Further, that the Trade Facilities Act 
should be re-enacted and extended to British- 
Russian trade.” 


Social Insurance 


The following resolution with regard to 
social insurance received vigorous support and 
was carried :— 

“This Congress resolves that the Govern- 
ment be requested to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry, with a view to consolidating and 
merging the various contributory schemes of 
social insurance, to be administered by a de- 
partment charged with the special duty of 
social insurance administration. Further, that 
the Commission should also inquire into the 
various non-contributory social services for 
the purpose of reporting upon the possibility 
of reorganizing same.” 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution calling upon the Parliament- 
ary Labour Party to press forward the 48- 
hour bill for distributive workers and to make 
representations to the Government to in- 


corporate all other sections of workers, in- 
cluding agricultural workers, in a bill formu- 
lated on the lines of the Washington Hours 
Convention was carried. 

A resolution calling upon the labour move- 
ment to use its powers to secure payment for 
all statutory and customary holidays and two 
weeks’ annual holiday was carried. 

Resolutions asking the General Council to 
approach the International Labour Office with 
a view to protecting the workers against 
anthrax was carried; as was also a resolution 
to the effect that His Majesty’s inspectors of 
Factories should see that regulations aiming 
at protecting the workers against industrial 
diseases should be rigidly enforced. Another 
resolution on the same lines which aims at 
protecting the workers against tuberculosis 
was also carried. 

A comprehensive resolution was carried call- 
ing upon the whole labour movement to use 
its power to demolish slums and erect new 
houses, which should have complete lava- 


‘tory accommodation, bathroom, and all mod- 


dern conveniences and amenities. 

A resolution was passed calling attention 
to the necessity for a more effective obser- 
vance of Trade Board decisions. 

A resolution instructing the General Coun- 
cil to urge upon the Government the neces- 
sity for a complete investigation into condi- 
tions of employment of seamen, and that the 
Government should support an International 
Convention for the eight-hour day for sea- 
men, was carried. 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
submitted a resolution which sought for a 
declaration from Congress that the present 
state of the transport services was unsatisfac- 
tory, and urged that representations be made 
to the Ministry of Transport for complete 
reorganization. 

A resolution calling upon the Ministry of 
Labour to enforce the same restrictions on 
foreign musicians entering this country as are 
placed on British musicians entering other 
countries was referred to the General Council. 

A resolution was submitted by the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers to 
the effect that the Congress approved all 
measures for the more scientific organization 
of industry, but directed attention to the 
danger imminent in rationalization unless la- 
bour is fully organized. 


New Officers 
Mr. C. T. Cramp, Mr. A. Shaw, and Miss 
Loughlin were elected to the General Coun- 
cil in the places vacated by the Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas, M.P., Mr. Ben Turner, M_P., 
and the Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, M.P., 
who are now members of the Government. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


The fifteenth regular and fifth biennial 
meeting of Grand Division of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees opened 
in the City Hall at Moncton, N.B., on Sep- 
tember 9, and continued during the week. 
The report of the Credential Committee, 
which was adopted, showed that credentials 
had been received from 155 delegates. Tele- 
grams of greeting were read by secretary- 
treasurer Maclean, together with a letter from 
Edo Fimmen, secretary of the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation, expressing re- 
gret that the Federation had been unable 
to send a delegate to the Convention. As a 
token of the feelings of the 1.T.F. toward the 
Brotherhood, and of international unity, the 
Federation sent a banner bearing the emblems 
of the I.T.F. and of the C.B. of R.E. 


President Mosher’s Address 


President Mosher, in his address, recalled 
the historic meeting at Moncton on October 
12, 1908, when the representatives of a few 
hundred employees on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way met in Moncton and organized the Bro- 
therhood. Although the United States-con- 
trolled craft unions, he continued, had made 
no effort to organize the classes which first 
comprised the membership of the Brother- 
hood, those organizations had exerted every 
effort to oppose a Canadian labour union. 
In spite of their opposition, however, the 
Brotherhood had carried on, and to-day took 
second place to no other labour organization 
in Canada, and, in the year in which it was 
celebrating its twenty-first anniversary, it was 
able to record the largest membership and 
the greatest increase in local divisions of any 
in its history. The president looked forward 
to seeing large groups of railway employees 
who were now unorganized, or “ inadequately 
represented by American organizations,’ come 
into the Brotherhood, both as individuals and 
as organized lodges. 

Briefly reviewing general economic condi- 
tions, President Mosher referred to the dis- 
placement of labour by the application of 
machinery to industry, and stated that this 
was a problem which should be studied by 
labour unions, governments and private or- 
ganizations, inasmuch as it was a matter of 
vital importance to the workers and to the 
public in general. 

Mr. Mosher also referred to the concentra- 
tion of industrial and financial power through 
the formation of mergers and holding com- 
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panies, with the result that small employers 
were being driven out of business and unem- 
ployment was increasing. In this connection, 
he mentioned the policy of large corporations 
in lowering the age limit for their workers, 
and emphasized the importance of labour or- 
ganization as one of the chief agencies by 
which the status of the workers might be 
improved. Strongly organized and well-di- 
rected labour unions, he said, must use their 
power in the industrial field to increase wages 
and improve working conditions. They must 
use their influence in the political field, not 
only by representation to governments but 
also by promoting direct representation of 
the workers in all legislative assemblies, and 
they must educate public opinion in order to 
obtain support for what they are trying to ac- 
complish. 

The Railway Industry—President Mosher 
went on to deal with the railway industry, 
referring to the extension of railway lines and 
the improvement of roadbeds and rolling- 
stock. The efficiency of the Canadian rail- 
ways, he said, had been greatly increased 
within the past few years, and it was to the 
interest of the railway workers that this 
should be the case. The earnings of trans- 
portation companies had been affected by the 
competition of motor and air transport, and 
he believed that it would be found desirable 
for the railways to undertake the establish- 
ment of motor bus and truck service, using 
them as feeders and auxiliaries to their regu- 
lar lines. “As railway workers, we have a 
large stake in the industry;” he said, “we 
should be prepared to make suggestions, or 
co-operate in any other practical way for the 
maintenance and the improvement of the in- 
dustry. I hope that it may be possible to 
achieve for labour a higher status through the 
sharing of responsibility for policy and direc- 
tion, as well as a more equitable division of 
the profits of the industry among those who 
are engaged in it.” 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour—Presi- 
dent Mosher then dealt with the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation, and the pride 
which the Brotherhood took in its affiliation 
with them. Speaking of the value of the 
congress as a means for the expression of the 
common aims and purposes of the national 
unions of Canada, he said that it had pro- 
moted and encouraged the establishment of 
new unions in various industries, and made 
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good use of the resources at its disposal for 
the development of public sentiment and the 
strengthening of the forces which make the 
Canadian labour movement active and pro- 
gressive. The Congress, he continued, had 
been particularly effective in exposing the 
anti-Canadian policies of American labour 
unions, and in bringing to the Canadian pub- 
lic a greater conception of the actual situa- 
tion. It had definitely adopted the industrial 
basis of organization, thus indicating the 
soundness of the basic principles of the Bro- 
therhood. The Brotherhood was, however, 
more than merely a national organization, 
since it was affiliated with labour organizations 
in thirty-four countries, through the Inter- 
national Transportworkers’ Federation. In- 
asmuch as the Brotherhood was the only la- 
bour union on this continent represented in 
the Federation, its position was analogous 
to that of Canada in the League of Nations. 
President Mosher, in restating the interna- 
tional policy of the Brotherhood, pointed 
out that the term “ international” had been 
wrongly applied to American unions which 
maintained branches in Canada. Those 
branches, he contended, had no influence upon 
organization or wage policies, and their func- 
tion was chiefly that of dues-collecting agen- 
cies. The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
took the stand that labour unions should be 
established on a national basis, by industries, 
and that these should be affiliated in inter- 
national federatioas for the purpose of pro- 
moting the general welfare of the workers in 
the industry the world over. Such federa- 
tions would leave the national unions free to 
deal with purely national problems, but would 
provide the means for co-operation in all 
matters of a wider scope. 


Progress of the Brotherhood.—Reviewing 
the progress of the Brotherhood during the 
past two years, President Mosher referred par- 
ticularly to the organization of maintenance- 
of-way-employees, which had been extremely 
successful, and which was indicative, in his 
opinion, of a revulsion of sentiment against 
foreign control. He also dealt with the work 
of the general grievance committees, and the 
negotiations of schedules on the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario Railway, the Canadian 
National Express Company, and the Camadian 
National Railways. 

President Mosher dealt at length with the 
organizing policy of the Brotherhood, and em- 
phasized the value of industrial unions as com- 
pared with craft unions. He also referred to 
the policy of the Brotherhood im schedule 
negotiations, which was made the basis of con- 
structive recommendations, providing for a 


chairman. 


closer co-operation between the various 
negotiating committees with a view to increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the representations of 
the negotiating committees in their dealings 
with railway managements. Referring to the 
Brotherhood’s policy in the matter of labour 
fepresentation President Mosher urged that 
greater local efforts be made to elect labour 
candidates in municipal, provincial and fed- 
eral elections. 

President Mosher’s address was referred to 
the Committee on Officer’s Reports, and was 
later approved in its entirety. 


Reports by Secretary-Treasurer 


Secretary-Treasurer M. M. Maclean report- 
ed that, for the two-year period ending April 
30, 1929, the revenues of the Brotherhood 
amounted to $266,694.53, an increase of $30,- 
619 over that of the previous period, while the 
expenditures amounted to $263,095.64. The 
assets of the Brotherhood were shown by the 
report to have increased from $49,627.55 at 
April 30, 1927, to $52,191.45 at April 30, 1929. 

The various funds administered by Grand 
Division showed normal increases during the 
period. The report on membership indicated 
that there was an increase of 49 local branches 
over the previous period, while 7 local divi- 
sions had been tmalgamated with other 
Divisions in the same territory. The total 
number of locals in good standing was shown 
as 228. The gross membership of the Brother- 
hood had increased from 14,267, as on April 
30, 1927, to 22,393 on April 30, 1929, giving 
the Brotherhood the largest number of mem- 
bers of any labour union in Canada. 

Secretary-treasurer Maclean also reported 
as editor and manager of the official journal, 
the Canadian Railroad Employees’ Monthly, 
emphasizing its importance as an agenicy for 
the promotion of interest in the Brotherhood 
and the education of the membership in poli- 
tical and economic questions. 

The Secretary-treasurer, who in 1927 
was appointed delegate to the 1928 Congress 
of the International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, held in Stockholm, Sweden, gave a 
report of the meeting, dealing with the various 
matters which had been considered. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The chief business at the second and third 
days’ sittings of the Convention was the re- 
port of the Constitution and Laws Commit- 
tee, of which J. P. O’Toole, of Truro, was 
An important general amendment 
to the Constitution was approved, providing 
for the substitution of the word “ Railway ” 
for the word “Railroad” wherever it ap- | 
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peared in the Constitution. This was done in 
order to conform more closely with the Can- 
adian usage, and involves a change in the 
mame of the organization to “The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees.” 

It was decided that future meetings of the 
Brotherhood should be held in the city of 
Ottawa, and that all the expenses of delegates 
from local Divisions to Grand Division con- 
ventions should be paid out of the convention 
expense fund, the contribution per capita to 
this fund being increased from 5 cents to 10 
cents per month. 

An amendment which gave rise to consider- 
able discussion, proposed that the name of the 
Brotherhood be changed to “The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway and General Trans- 
port Workers.” It was felt that this was not 
opportune, and the matter was referred to the 
incoming Executive Board for a report at the 
next Convention. 

The basis of representation was amended to 
provide that local Divisions should be entitled 
to one delegate for each 100 members instead 
Ohio. 


Executive Board Report 


On the fourth morning, the report of the 
Executive Board was submitted by Secretary- 
Treasurer Maclean. The report dealt with 2 
number of resolutions which had been referred 
to the Board by the 1927 Convention, and the 
work which had been done during the two- 
year period under review. Among these reso- 
lutions one of the most important was that 
regarding pensions for Grand Division officers 
and employees. The recommendation of the 
Board was given careful consideration by the 
Convention, but was tabled until the next 
Grand Division meeting. 

Another recommendation provided that the 
incoming Executive Board be given authority 
to erect a building in Ottawa, to provide ac- 
commodation for Grand Division offices and 
the printing plant owned by the Brotherhood 
and known as the Mutual Press, Limited. 
This recommendation was later concurred in 
by the Committee on Officers’ Reports, with 
the proviso that the expenditure on land and 
building be not greater than $50,000, and was 
approved by the Convention. 

A number of appeals against decisions by 
President Mosher had been dealt with by the 
Board, and its action in each case was later 
approved by the Convention. 

The report of the Board of Trustees was 
read by the Chairman, Mr. T. McGregor of 
Winnipeg, and this was also met with ap- 
proval. 


The report of the Constitution and Laws 
Committee was then resumed, dealing with 
a number of important constitutional amend- 
ments. 


Committee on Resolutions 


On the fourth afternoon, following the re- 
port of the Committee on Officers’ Reports, 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was received. In view of the large number of 
resolutions which had. been submitted, the 
report was resumed on September 13. Many 
of the resolutions were referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for consideration. Among those 
which received the approval of the Conven- 
tion was one requesting that efforts be made 
to have Section 50i of the Criminal Code 
amended in such a manner as to legalize 
peaceful picketing during strikes. The Con- 
vention also approved a resolution in favour 
of requesting the Canadian National Rail- 
ways to dispense with the services of married 
women whose husbands held permanent posi- 
tions on or off the railway. It was decided 
that the Brotherhood should endeavour to 
secure the distribution of school books free 
of charge to the pupils by the governments of 
all provinces where such legislation is not now 
in effect, and a resolution was passed request- 
ing that the British North America Act be 
amended in such a manner as to make it 
possible for the Parliament of Canada to 
enact legislation with respect to hours of 
labour, and that a 44-hour week be made the 
standard instead of 8 hours per day, without 
involving a reduction in wages. 


Election of Officers 


At the tenth sitting of the Convention, held 
on Saturday morning, the election of officers 
took place. President A. R. Mosher, vice- 
president M. McLeod, and secretary-treasurer 
M. M. Maclean were re-clected without op- 
position, and secretary-treasurer Maclean was 
also re-elected by acclamation as editor and 
manager of the official journal. 

Several nominations were made for the two 
additional members of the Executive Board, 
C. H. Minchin, of Calgary, and Wm. Allen, 
of Halifax, being re-elected. For the three 
members of the Board of Trustees, a large 
number of delegates were nominated, but the 
three former members, T. McGregor, Win- 
nipeg (chairman), J. McDonogh, of Toronto 
and R. A. Dumnuis, of Montreal, were also 
re-elected. C. H. Minchin, of Calgary, was 
elected delegate to the 1930 Convention of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, 
to be held in Great Britain, and J. A. Robin- 
son of Winnipeg, and J. P. O’Toole of Truro, 
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were elected as Grand Division delegates to 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour Con- 
vention to be held in Winnipeg in November 
next. The Executive Board was authorized 
to appoint delegates to the 19380 Convention 
of the All-Canadian Congress. The eleventh 
and twelfth sittings on Saturday afternoon 
and evening were devoted to the completion 
of the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and the other standing committees of 
the Convention. 


Special Convention Issue 


A special number of the Canadian Railroad 
Employees’ Monthly was issued, in which 


special prominence was given to illustrated 
articles of the City of Moncton and the rail- 
ways of Canada. Among the other interest- 
ing features were an article by President 
Mosher on the early days of the Brotherhood 
and a “ Who’s Who” section, including photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches of a large 
number of delegates to the Convention. 

Among the entertainment features for the 
delegates was a banquet tendered by the 
Moncton City Council and a picnic at Point 
du Chéne provided by the local reception 
committee. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


The fourth annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada was held at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, on September 9-13, 1929, with 
over twenty-five delegates in attendance, re- 
presenting twenty local unions. The reports 
of the president, W F. Wheatley, and the 
secretary-treasurer were received and referred 
to the Committee on Officer’s reports. The 
report of this committee reviewed the acti- 
vity of the union in the various sections un- 
der its jurisdiction and made recommendations 
in regard to organization, unemployment, wage 
scale convention and representation to the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour convention. 
The date of the wage scale convention was 
set for the second Monday in February, 1930. 

Resolutions were adopted making the fol- 
lowing recommendations:— 

A six-hour day and a five-day week; 

A minimum wage for all miners in the 
Province ; 

That boys eighteen years of age, holding 
miners’ certificates, be paid the minimum 
rate of pay; 


That the amount of shifts or parts of shifts 


worked be inserted in each and every con- 
tract miner’s pay statement; 

Payment in compensation cases on a basis 
of a seventy-five percentage of average wages, 
with a $2,000 minimum wage basis; 

Amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to cover members of inspection 
committees; 

Payment of injured workmen from the day 
of accident; 


Restriction of immigration until industry 
can absorb the men now unemployed; 


That the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments be asked to enact legislation providing 
for a decent standard of living for all unem- 
ployed workers; 

Legislation to provide for an unemployment 
insurance scheme; 


A government investigation into living con- 
ditions in the mining camps .of the Crows- 
nest Pass; 


Abolition of closed villages or towns within 
the Province; 


That no more miners’ certificates of com- 
petency be issued for a period of two years, 
except to boys on coming to the age of eight- 
teen who are working in the mines, and to 
miners holding certificates in other provinces 
of the Dominion; 


That the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
supply to all miners duplicate books for the 
reporting of accidents; 

That a mine rescue supervisor shall be a 
practical miner with at least five years ex- 
perience in the province and holding a certi- 
ficate in first aid and mine rescue work; 

Sustenance for miners with permanent par- 
tial disability and their dependants until suit- 
able employment can be procured; 


That the district officers endeavour to se- 
cure the affiliation of local units with the 
Canadian Labour Party and to send dele- 
gates to the convention of the Party. 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


The thirtieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers Union of North 
America was held at New Orleans, La., on 
August 19-24, with forty-five delegates in at- 


tendance, representing twenty-five affiliated 
local unions and approximately eighty per 
cent of the total membership of the inter- 
national organization. 
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Early in the year president Mr. Matthew 
Woll tendered his resignation to the execu- 
tive council. The resignation was accepted and 
first vice-president Edward J. Volz became 
president. In his address the president called 
upon the delegates to keep abreast of the 
changing industrial conditions in the craft. 
It was the duty of the members, the president 
stated, to keep fully informed of the problerns 
and conditions which confronted the industry 
in the various localities. Last year was one 
of general progress, he continued, but the 
greatest accomplishment of the union was in 
bringing about a reduction in the working 
hours, and a recognition of the five-day week 
principle in commercial establishments which, 
prior to the termination of existing contracts, 
would be definitely established for all weeks 
of the year. 


The report of secretary-treasurer Schmal 
showed total receipts for the past year of 
$359,584, disbursements, $303,245, a net increase 
of $56,339. 

Resolutions were adopted: seeking amend- 
ments to the Canadian Immigration and Alien 
Labour laws, or new laws substituted which 
would accord Canadian workers the protection 
intended; and instructing the executive 
council to ascertain the feasibility of creating 
an out-of-work fund and to report to the 
next convention. 

The officers elected were: president, Edward 
J. Volz, New York, N.Y.., vice-presidents, 
Matthew Woll, Washington, D/C., Frank H. 
Glenn, Philadelphia, Pa. and Lavant V. 
Caukin, Los Angeles, Calif., secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston, Mass., was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1930. 


Metal Polishers’ International Union 


The sixteenth convention of the Metal Polish- 
ers International Union was held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on September 16-21, with over fifty dele- 
gates in attendance. President Britton, in his 
address, touched upon the subjects of the in- 
junction, child labour, the “yellow dog” con- 
tract and the Gompers Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Matthew Woll addressed the conven- 
tion, discussing the introduction of maichinery, 
' which was replacing not only skilled labour 
but unskilled, and the importation from foreign 
countries of commodities which has been 
manufactured in factories owned and control- 
led by capital from the United States. He 
also spoke at considerable length on the Union 


Labour Life Insurance Company, of which he 
is president. 

Resolutions were adopted: pledging support 
to the Old Age Security Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on Old Age 
Pensions for New York State; endorsing the 
five-day week, eight-hour day and forty-hour 
week; and giving the executive board, on a 
two-third vote, authority to levy an assess- 
ment on the general membership to meet ex- 
treme emergencies. 

The constitution was amended so as to com- 
bine the offices of president and secretary- 
treasurer under the heading president-secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


The fourteenth general assembly of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America was held at Denver, 
Colo., on September 2-11, Mr. John M. 
Finan, acting general president, in the chair. 
Over seven hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance. Following the opening addresses and 
the appointing of the various committees, the 
finance committee presented their report 
which covered the period July 1, 1925, to June 
30, 1929. This report showed a balance on 
hand at the beginning of the period of $600,836, 
receipts $3,688,837, expenditures, $3.441,064, 
leaving a balanee on hand of $848,609. The 


acting president in ‘his report referred to the’ 


death of president Geo. F. Hedrick, which 
took place on December 19, 1928, and to the 
meeting of the general executive board on 
January 7, 1929, at which he was selected to 


fill the vacancy until the election of a presi- 
dent at the general convention. The acting 
president discussed, among other things, the 
five-day week, strikes and lockouts, and the 
spray machine. The report of secretary-treas- 
urer Clarence E. Swick covered the activities 
of the organization for a period of four years, 
and contained details of the conduct of its 
business affairs. 

Resolutions were oe endorsing a bill, 
introduced in the Senate of the United States, 
to prohibit the use of spraying machines 
wherein lead or other poisonous materials are 
used: petitioning Congress to repeal or modify 
the Volstead Act; recommending that the 
Brotherhood join the American Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference; favouring the estab- 
lishment of an auto-aircraft department in the 
American Federation of Labour; calling for 
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the unconditional release from prison of 
Thomas Mooney and Warren K. Billings; 
favouring a fair and impartial method of 
selecting persons for jury service in all 
federal courts. 

Officers elected were: president L. P. Lin- 
delof, Chicago; vice-presidents, J. M. Finan, 
Chicago, Jos. F. Kelly, Philadelphia, Chas. A. 


Cullen, Worcester, Mass.; Jos. F. Clark, 
Tacoma, Wash., William Rander, Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y., Jos. P. Hunter, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
secretary-treasurer, Clarence E. Swick, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Buffalo was selected as the convention city 
for 1938. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


The twenty-sixth convention of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was held at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
August 5-10, 1929. President Rankin, in his 
opening address, reviewed the activities of the 
union since the last convention. Secretary- 
treasurer E. E. Sweeney gave an outline of 
conditions prevailing in the various loeals, 
and stated that the membership had been 
maintained notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the larger mines were closed down. 

Resolutions were adopted: favouring the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting issuance 
of injunctions in labour disputes; urging the 
American Federation of Labour to place an 
organizer in Canada to organize the miners 





and millmen; recommending an increase in 
the tariff on all imports containing ten per 
cent or more of manganese; protesting against 
the continued imprisonment of Thomas 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings; opposing the 
entry into the United States of any foreign 
immigrants, Canadian citizens not included, 


.for a period of ten years. 


Officers elected were as follows: president, 
Jas. B. Rankin, Anaconda, Mont.; vice-presi- 
dents, Homer Whitmore and W. K. B. Me- 
Carthy; and secretary-treasurer, Edward E. 
Sweeney, 531-32 Judge Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The convention in 1930 will be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Employee Saving Plans in U.S.A. 


A mimeographed memorandum on em- 
ployee savings plans, prepared by the In- 
dustrial Relations section of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has recently been received in the 
Department. 

Various types of plans are outlined includ- 
ing those purely for the purpose of encourag- 
ing savings and entailing no financial re- 
sponsibility upon the part of the company; 
those which not only encourage but actually 
aid savings by contributions to various sav- 
ings funds; those which involve stock owner- 
ship, profit sharing, building and loan associa- 
tions, the purchase of investment certificates, 
credit unions, pensions, etc. 


The most widely used savings scheme is 
that known as the “ Worcester Plan,” em- 
bodying what are described as “the three 
characteristics necessary for a successful thrift 
plan—simplicity, flexibility and safety.” Under 
this plan an amount which may be increased 


or decreased at will is, upon the authorization - 


of the employee, deducted from weekly wages. 
The amounts to be deposited are sent to a 
Savings bank in accordance with an agreement 
previously made between the bank and the 


company. The money may be withdrawn ~ 
upon presentation of the pass book by the em- 
ployee. 





Electrical Regulations in 
Saskatchewan 


Regulations issued in Saskatchewan under 
the Power Commission Act, 1929, were pub- 
lished in the Saskatchewan Gazette, Septem- 
ber 21, 1929. The provisions of this act were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazertn, April, 1929, 
page 381, in an account of the labour legisla- 
tion enacted at the recent session of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The new regulations con- 
sist of :— 

(1) Regulations for securing the safety of 
workers engaged in the operation or main- 
tenance of electrical generating stations and 
transmission and distribution systems: 

(2) Regulations governing operation, main- 
tenance and service conditions of electrical 
works and undertakings, together with an ap- 
pendix containing definitions of terms used 
in the said Regulations. 

Certain Regulations for the protection of 
Electrical Workers approved by an Order 
made in Council of the second day of August, 
1928, are rescinded. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


«4 pesos report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Manitoba for the year 
1928 indicates that the administrative work of 
the Board has shown a marked increase until 
it “is now greater than ever before in its his- 
tory.” The number of fatal accidents reported 
during the year totalled 67 as compared with 
46 in 1927. This fact “gives cause for serious 
reflection,’ the report observes; “an increase 
from 7 fatalities, reported for the general body 
of employers in 1924, to 35 reported from the 
game group in 1928 is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the inicreased industrial activity as 
indicated by payroll returns.” If accidents 
are to be reduced, it is stated, “greater vigil- 
ance is required on the part of both employers 
and workmen...... Industrial Manitoba re- 
quires a vigorous and liberally-supported acci- 
dent prevention campaign with hearty co- 
operation from all concerned.” 

During 1928 the Board received 18,282 re- 
‘ports of accidents, as compared with 10,982 
accidents reported during 1927, an increase of 
2,300, or 21 per cenit. Figures comparing the 
accidents reported by the different groups for 
the last two years indicate that the largest 
increase in the number of accidents occurred 
in Class “G” (General Body of Employers), 
The comparative figures for the various classes 
are as follows:— 

















Class Group 1927 | 1928 
Salt Brand: (G2, (Steamy allways icc asndee 3S H28ohade 
tl D Wg ae als OF oe Province of Manitoba...... 91 131 
Oi i i PO eS City of Winnipeg. . 250) 284 
Ge Set ak ce General Body of E ‘mployers 6,132) 8, ee 
vale WS pcino ope Sieg Winnipeg Electric Company 138 
SOD) AC? Wives Shea e4 Dominion Government..... 842 383 





10, 98213, 282 


Of the 67 fatal accidents reported in 1928 
the General Group, Class “G,” reported 35 as 
compared with 26 during 1927, and the other 
classes 32 during 1928 as compared with 20 
during 1927. 

During 1927 10,977 accidents Sebanreri Of 
these accidents 70 per cent entailed the pay- 
ment of compensation either for medical aid 
only or for compensation for time loss and 
medical aid, while in 30 per cent of cases no 
expense was entailed. 

On December 31, 1928, the Board had on its 
books 490 dependents of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March 1, 1917 to 
December 31, 1928, a net addition of 21 de- 
pendents during the year. 

The actual ascertained payroll of the em- 
ployers in Class “G” for the year 1927 was 


IN MANITOBA DURING 19238 


$36,721,610, and the assessment paid by this 
class of employers on the 1927 payroll totalled 
$578,626.09. 

During 1928 the Board assessed 4,788 em- 
ployers in Class “G” as compared with 4,431 
assessed during 1927. 

The payroll for the year 1928, ag reported 
by employers in Class “G,’ amounted to ap- 
proximately $44,000,000, butt the exact sum 
could not be determined until audit had been 
completed. 

The total payrolls for all classes for 1927 
(actual) and 1928, (estimated are as follows :—- 


Class Estimated 


Actual i 
Payroll (1927) | Payroll (1928) 


**A’’—_Canadian Pacific 


RatlwayiCol..asne oa $10,840,712 77} $11,000,000 00 
“B”’—Grand Trunk Pacific 

Raeilwavicw sce alee 1,000,000 00 1,000,000 00 
“C’’—Canadian National 
: IRGVIWAVS Lima cate ree 9,139,704 27} 10,000,000 00 


D’’—Province of Mani- 


2,233,001 22 3,400,000 00 


toba 
up ’—City of Winnipeg.. 


2,737,196 77 2,800,000 00 
““G”’—General Body of 
HIM PlOVSLSite s vw o Meee 36, 721,619 00 44,000,000 00 
“H”’—Winnipeg Hlectric 
Company. fis connect mle ques 2,524,944 37 2,700,000 00 





$65,197,169 40} $74,900,000 00 





During 1928 employers to the number of 48 
had their operations brought under Part I of 
the Aict by application approved by the 
Board, As of December 31, 1928, there were 
928 employers whose operations had been 
brought under the Act in this manner. 

Fourteen employers made application to the 
Board during 1928 and were permitted self- 
coverage for themselves and their dependants. 
At December 31, 1928, there were 94 em- 
ployers carrying this protection. 

During 1928 some 474 cases of minor injury 
were treated by the Board’s chief medical 
officer. The aggregate days of disability for 
all cases so treated in 1928 was 916, or an 
average of 1°9 days per case. 

During 1928 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $941,029.78 as com- 
pared with $853,235.27 disbursed during 1927, 
an inicrease of $87,794.15. 

The number of cheques issued by the 
Board during the year totalled 35,794 as com- 
pared with 29,874 issued during 1927, am in- 
crease of 5,920. 

The value of Board orders during 1928 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounts transferred to 
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General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
future payments in fatal and permanent dis- 
ability cases, was $968,209.89, as compared te 
$862,933.41, an increase of $105,276.48. 


Statistical tables are included in the report 
analysing the accidents compensated in 1927, 
including cause, nature of disability, time 
loss, average age, average wage, etc. 


CHILD PROTECTION AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


lies annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection of Saskatchewan describes 
the administration of The Child Welfare Act 
and The Old Age Pensions Act during the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1929. The Mothers’ 
Allowances Act of Saskatchewan is adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Child Protection, who is appointed under the 
Children’s Protection Act. Under the pro- 
visions of the Mothers’ Allowances Act of 
1922 the legislature makes an annual grant, 
to be spent in monthly payments in order to 
provide support or partial support for the 
dependent children, under sixteen years of 
age, of any woman who by reason of poverty 
is unable to take proper care of her child or 
children. The commissioner has authority in 
regard to all applications for allowances, sub- 
ject to the minister in charge of the Act. 


The policy of administration of the Child 
Welfare Act is stated as being “based upon 
the principle that any philanthropic move- 
ment that lessens the sense of parental re- 
sponsibility, and destroys self-respect is dis- 
astrous to the state and a direct crime against 
the individual. ..... We try to differenti- 
ate between poverty and neglect and hold re- 
sponsible local communities to adjust matters 
if possible. What appears to be the concern 
of municipal officials is referred to them and 
they are asked to co-operate, all of which 
involves the preservation of home ties. The 
paramount importance of preventive work in 
dealing with family problems and the general 
superiority of the foster home as a substitute 
for the natural home over any type of in- 
stitutional service is at all times uppermost in 
our endeavour.” 

Since the inception of this work in the prov- 
ince, 3,486 children have been made permanent 
wards of the Bureau by court orders and legal 
surrenders where it was not possible to make 
parents or relatives responsible for their care. 
This total does not include those made wards 
of Children’s Aid Societies. 


On April 30, 1929, the number of wards, 
including those of Children’s Aid Societies, 
was 1,577, of whom 164 were in various in- 
stitutions. During 1928, there was a total of 
438 wards discharged, while the commitments 
for the year were 237. 


Mothers’ Allowances:—The work of the 
Mothers’ Allowances Branch of the Bureau 
was recently brought into conformity with 
that of the other departments in the Bureau, 
closing the annual period at the end of* the 
fiscal year ending April 30 rather than the 
calendar year. Accordingly, the statistics for 
this branch are compiled from January 1, 1928, 
to April 30, 1929—a fifteen month period. 
Every class of mother is covered under the 
legislation except the deserted wife and 
mother and the unmarried mother. It is 
noted that “the cost of supporting indigent 
widows and dependants has continually in- 
creased since The Mother’s Allowance Act 
became law until the present time, and that 
it is becoming a problem that is hard to 
control.” 

As at April, 1929, the number of widows re- 
ceiving allowances was 1,214; the number of 
dependents 268; the number of guardians 5; 
while the total number of children under 16 
years of age was 4,657. During the fifteen 
month period, the amount paid in allowances 
totalled $521,880. The average paid per re- 
cipient was $23.99, and the average paid per 
child was $7.63. 

Other phases of child protection dealt with 
by the Bureau included: juvenile offenders, 
feeble-minded and other defective children, 
legal adoption of children, children of un- 
married parents, and blind and deaf children. 

That part of the report concerning The Old 
Age Pensions Act, which is also administered 
by the Bureau of Child Protection, was re- 
viewed in the last issue of the Lasour Gazertn, 
page 988. 
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MATERNITY GRANTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


CCORDING to information recently 
received from the Department of Public 
Health of Saskatchewan, there was expended 
during 1928 in that province a total of 
$12,137.50 in assistance to 521 mothers. Part 
of the accounts of 396 doctors and 36 nurses 
were paid, as well as part of the accounts of 
30 hospitals in connection with these cases. 

Allowances are made by an order in council 
issued at Regina in 1920, under the authority 
of Section 10 of the Public Health Act 
(Statutes of 1919-20, chapter 12), which pro- 
vides that the Commissioner of Public Health 
may, subject to the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council, make and issue such 
rules, orders and regulations consistent with 
the law as he may deem necessary for the 
relief of destitution. 

The grant is intended for expectant mothers 
in outlying districts of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, who for financial reasons are 
unable to procure the medical, hospital, or 
nursing attendance, or services necessary for 
expected confinement, or necessaries for the 
event. 

The applicant (the expectant mother or the 
husband) is required to make a personal 
written application to the Deputy Minister of 
Public Health indicating that financial cir- 
cumstances constitute reasonable grounds for 
the allowance of the grant. In adition to 
stating time of residence in the province, 
locality and distance to the nearest doctor, 
the applicant, if farming, is required to set 
forth by a statement, the amount of land, 
stock and implements owned, the amount of 
acreage under cultivation and the harvest re- 


sults. If the applicant or husband is not 
farming the conditions of employment are to 
be given. 

Every application is required to be recom- 
mended by one of the responsible officials of 
the district or municipality in which the appli- 
cant resides, such as the Reeve, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Registrar of Vital Statistics, or 
Member of the Legislative Assembly. 

These officials are particularly requested to 
lend their co-operation by not giving recom- 
mendations without careful inquiry into the 
merits of each case. 

The full amount of the grant is $25 given 
(at the discretion of the Deputy Minister of 
Public Health) either wholly or in part as 
he may consider will reasonably meet the 
requirements of each case. The money 
granted may be paid out as follows:-to the 
hospital which cares for the patient; or to 
the physician in attendance; or to the nurse 
who attends the case (when distance prevents 
the applicant from obtaining a doctor or if 
the doctor is unable to attend); or to the 
mother herself; or the amount may be divided 
between the mother and the doctor or nurse 
attending the confinement. However, the $25 
grant is usually allocated as follows: $10 is 
sent to the mother previous to the time of 
confinement in order to allow her to procure 
the necessities for the event. Then the balance 
of $15 is given to the doctor or hospital as 
the mother recommends, or where it is 
impossible to secure either medical or hospital 
service, this portion of the grant is paid to 
the nurse assisting at the confinement. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta 


The inclusion of railway employees in the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
resulted from an amendment of the Act in 
1928 (Lapour GaAzrTTe, June, 1928, page 584), 
has resulted in an increase in the number of 
accidents reported to the Board during the 
first six months of 1929. A further increase 
is attributed to the greater industrial activ- 
ity in the province as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. This year 6,914 
accidents, including 37 fatalities, were re- 
ported, as compared with 5,955 accidents and 


32 fatalities at the end of June, 1928. The 
total amount of compensation paid during 
the first six months of 1929 was $272,830, as 
against $239,729 for the same period in 1928. 
The sum of $220,852 was transferred to the 
pension fund to take care of permanent dis- 
ability and fatal accident cases, while $135,815 
was paid out by the Board for medical and 
hospital treatment. The corresponding figures 
of last year were: transferred to pension 
fund, $205,528; and paid out for medical 
treatment, $105,472. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Seventeenth Annual Convention, Philadelphia, September, 1929 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services was held from September 
24 to 27, 1929, in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. There were in attend- 
ance about 100 delegates representing some 
twenty of the States of the American Union 
and four provinces of Canada, as well as 
representatives from the Federal Departments 
of Labour of both countries. The Canadian 
delegates were Mr. R. A. Rigg, director, and 
Mr. A. J. Odam, statistician, Employment Ser- 
vice Branch, Department of Labour, of Can- 
ada, Ottawa; Mr. A. Crowe, superintendent, 
Employment Service of Canada, Quebec; Mr. 
F. Payette, superintendent, Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, Montreal; Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Ontario superintendent, Employment Service 
of Canada, Toronto; Mr. W. S. Dobbs, super- 
intendent, men’s division, Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, Toronto; Miss L. O. R. Ken- 
nedy, superintendent, women’s division, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, Toronto; Mr. J. 
A. Bowman, Manitoba superintendent, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, Winnipeg; and 
Mr. G. E. Tomsett, Saskatchewan superin- 
tendent, Employment Service of Canada, 
Regina. 

Morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
were held daily, The first morning session was 
taken up in the registration of delegates, an 
address by the vice president, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, in the absence of Mr. A. L. Urick, 
the president, and the appointment of com- 
mittees. On the afternoon of September 27, 
a business session was held at which reports 
of the vice president, the secretary-treasurer 
and committees, were received. At this 
session also officers for the year 1930 were 
elected. Al! other sessions were devoted to 
the reading of papers and discussion thereon, 
of subjects relating to employment service 
work. The subjects, together with the names 
of the delegates presenting addresses on them, 
were as follows: 

“Some facts and reflections regarding em- 
ployment and unemployment Statistics,’ by 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director, Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, Ottawa. 

“Fee charging employment agencies,” by 
Hon. John B. Andrews, Secretary, The Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation, New York City. 

“The relation of the public employment 
services td the handicapped workers,” by Mr. 


H. CC. Hudson, general superintendent, 
Employment service of Canada, Toronto. 

“The efficiency of public employment ser- 
vices,” by Mr. A. J. Odam, statistician, 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa. 

“Intangible values in employment service,” 
by Hon. Eugene C. Foster, Indianapolis 
Foundation. 

“Importance of unemployment. statistics,” 
by Dr. Joseph H. Willits, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Ts the public employment service a direct 
responsibility of government?” by Hon. Charles 
A. Waters, auditor-general, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry. 

“A woman’s viewpoint as to the value of 
employment service,’ by Mrs. L. C. Morgart, 
superintendent of employment, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“The value of a standardized system of 
employer visitation by accredited employees 
of the public employment service,” by Mr. 
Will T. Blake, director, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Employment opportunities for women in 
the Province of Ontario,’ by Miss L. O. R. 
Kennedy, superintendent, Women’s Division, 
Employment Service of Canada, Toronto. 

“Placement work as a profession,” by Mr. 
Sydney W. Wilcox, University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Business Administration. 

“Why persons in public or fee charging em- 
ployment offices should be properly trained,” 
by Prof. F. G. Davis, Bucknell University. 

“Public employment services and what they 
can accomplish,” by Judge Risley. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows:— 

President, Mr. H. C. Hudson, Ontario 
General Superintendent, Employment Service 
of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Past President, Mr. R. A. Rigg, director, 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

First Vice-President, Mr. John S. B. Davie, 
commissioner, Bureau , of Labour, Concord, 
N.H. : 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Francis I. Jones, 
director general, US. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Third Vice-President, Mr. Emanuel Kovel- 
eski, examiner, U.S. Employment Service, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. B. C. Seiple, super- 
intendent, State City Employment Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive, Mr. Walter J. Lloyd, director, 
Bureau of Employment, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
M. L. West, asst. federal director, U. 8. Em- 
ployment Service, Richmond, Va.; Mr. J. A. 


itt 
Bowman, Manitoba general superintendent, 
Employment Service of Canada, Winnipeg, 


Man.; Mr. Harry Lippart, assistant federal 
director, U.S. Employment Service, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mr. Russell J. Eldridge, US. 
Employment Service, Newark, N.J. 

Toronto, Ont., was selected as the Conven- 
tion City for 1930. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Paper Read by Mr. A. J. Odam, Statistician, Department of Labour of Canada, at the 17th 


Annual Convention of the International Association of Public Employment Services 
of the United States and Canada, September, 1929. 


| the expenditure of public funds for em- 
ployment offices is to be continued and 
extended, the services rendered by these offices 
must be of such value that they are a real 
benefit to the public. This, of course, it is 
difficult to figure in dollars and cents, but still 
the expenditure involved should be in pro- 
portion to the activities, and it is upon a 
cost basis principally that I shall endeavour 
to show the Efficiency of Public Employment 
Services. The question then immediately pre- 
sented is, how are these activities to be 
measured? Should the number of employers 
seeking workers be considered as a standard, 
or should the number of requests for employ- 
ment from persons desirous of securing work 
be the criterion? Or again, should the num- 
ber of persons for wham employment is found 
be taken? Or might any other means be sug- 
gested for adoption in order to ascertain 
whether the services performed represent full 
value for the expenditure involved? It is 
generally recognized that the number of place- 
ments effected gives a fair indication of the 
services rendered since placements really repre- 
sent where both employer and worker are 
brought together, and, further, the adoption of 
this method makes possible a comparison be- 
tween the expense entailed in operating public 
offices and the fees charged by private agencies. 
If, then, in dealing with the question of “ The 
Efficiency of Public Employment Services” 
it may be assumed that placement cost is a 
fair indication of the price factor in services 
rendered, may I in this analysis be pardoned 
for confining my remarks to Canadian offices. 


Cost of Placements in Canada 


The public employment offices of Canada, 
operating in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, are controlled by the Provin- 
cial Governments, but they are linked to- 
gether into a co-ordinated system, known as 


the Employment Service of Canada, under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, a 
law passed by the Federal Parliament in 1918. 
There are at present, operating under this 
Act, offices in the 65 centres of chief indus- 
trial importance distributed among the prov- 
inces of Canada as follows:—Nova Scotia 3, 
New Brunswick 3, Quebec 6, Ontario 25, Man- 
itoba 8, Saskatchewan 9, Alberta 5, British 
Columbia 11. Although there were publie 
employment offices in Canada prior to 1918, 
the Province of Ontario being the first to 
move, and that as early as 1907, it was not 
until March, 1919, that the present nation- 
wide system of public employment offices 
commenced to function. In these circum- 
stances it is possible to take a ten-year period 
as a basis for comparison. During the years 
from April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1929, over 
four million persons (4,093,478) were placed 
in employment through the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, at an average 
cost of $1.11 per placement. As might be 
expected there were considerable variations 
in the average cost for each year, the amounts 
ranging from 98 cents in 1919-20 and 99 cents 
in 1928-29 to $1.32 for each of the years 1921- 
22 and 1924-25. It is interesting to note that 
the two high cost years were years of indus- 
trial depression, while low costs are main- 
tained when opportunities for employment are 
plentiful. This, of course, is what might be 
expected, as the cost of operating varies very 
slightly from year to year, with the result 
that the placement cost is governed almost 
entirely by the number of placements effected. 
Owing to the fact that in the case of trans- 
fers one office only, the shipping office, gets 
credit for the placement, although two or 
more offices may contribute to the work in- 
volved, no figures have been prepared showing 
the cost of placément for each individual 
office. Costs for each province, however, are 
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computed, and these, too, show marked varia- 
tion, attributable for the most part to the 
nature of the employment in which the worker 
is ordinarily placed. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where farm placements predominate, 
the costs are low, the minimum being reached 
last year by Alberta, where the average was 
only 57 cents per placement. It should not 
be assumed from this that farm placements 
entail small effort on the part of officials. 
Most of the farm placements are made dur- 
ing rush periods, at seeding and harvest, and 
it is necessary, particularly during the later 
period, for officials of the service to be on 
duty for long hours in order to cope with 
the work involved. 


Public and Private Offices Compared 


Mainly owing to the activities of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, there are at 
the present time only about 25 fee-charging 
private employment agencies in Canada, 
chiefly located in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The fees charged by these 
agencies are at the present time $2 in Ontario 
and from $2 to $3 in Quebec, although 
amounts considerably in excess of these were 
frequently taken before public offices were a 
factor in the employment market and fees 
restricted by government regulation. In 1919 
there were over 50 private fee charging 
agencies in Canada, there then being such 
offices in Alberta, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, as well as in Ontario and Quebec. 
Offices were, however, abolished by provincial 
legislation in the three former provinces very 
shortly after the passing of the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, and as stated pre- 
viously they are now largely confined to 
Ontario and Quebec, and their number has 
been reduced to less than half. Reports from 
private agencies for all months not having 
been received, it is impossible to give exact 
figures for the ten years, but during that time 
less than five hundred thousand persons were 
placed by all such agencies, in contrast with 
over four million placed by public offices. The 
cost for the public offices was $1.11, against a 
minimum of $2 for the private agencies, or a 
saving to the public at large of at least 89 
cents per placement. 

In order to be quite fair in these compari- 
sons some analysis of the placement work is 
necessary. Some private agencies claim that as 
a matter of policy they make no charge when 
placing a man in a “short time” job, in order 
to retain his patronage. Reports collected 
from agencies by the Provincial Governments 
of Ontario and Quebec, however, show that 
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they make few such placements, which repre- 
sent less than one per cent of the total, and 
in this number are included nurses from whom 
it is probable that an annual or term fee is 
collected. The Employment Service of Can- 
ada, on the other hand, make a considerable 
number of placements in casual employment, 
that is, in work of one week’s duration or 
less, and such placements are included in the 
computation of the average cost. During the 
10 years 1,011,583 casual placements were 
effected, this representing a little under 25 
per cent of the total. Should these casual 
placements be excluded and the entire cost 
of operation allocated to regular placements 
only, the average cost would be $1.47 or 53 
cents less than the minimum charged by 
private agencies. It is not, however, reason- 
able to consider that no service has been 
rendered to a person for whom casual em- 
ployment has been found; quite the con- 
trary is the case, as very frequently place- 
ments of this nature lead to permanent em- 
ployment, and one of the most decided 
advantages the public office has to offer over 
the private is that it is ready to assist persons 
in securing temporary employment when they 
are incapable, either due to domestic obliga- 
tions or physical disability, of undertaking 
work of a more permanent character. Should 
it be assumed, moreover, that the services ren- 
dered in placing a person in casual employ- 
ment is not equal to that given when 
permanent work is found and an amount of, 
say fifty cents, arbitrarily fixed as a fair 
charge for casual placements, the average cost 
for placements other than casual would be 
$1.31 or 69 cents less than the minimum 
charged by private agencies. From a mone- 
tary standpoint then, from the point of view 
of costs to the public, these figures clearly 
demonstrate that the public officestof Canada’ 
are giving more efficient service than the 
private agencies. 

Unfortunately, owing to lack of detailed in- 
formation with regard to private agencies, it 
is Impossible to compare their work with that 
of public offices in many of its phases, but 
upon an occupational and an industrial basis 
the public offices cover a much wider field. It 
should hkewise be remembered that one of the 
most important functions of a public office— 
the transfer of workers from localities where 
their services are not in demand to a point 
where there is a shortage,’ commonly known 
as “ clearance ”’—is not touched by the private 
agency. During the year ended March 31 
last—and these figures would be approximately 
the same for preceding years—the offices of 
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the Employment Service of Canada made 
31,939 placements through “clearance,” all of 
which entail work for at least two offices. Of 
these, 12,704 were provincial transfers, 19,235 
interprovincial. Added together they repre- 
sent nearly seven per cent of the total place- 
ments effected. Nearly 48 per cent of all 
placements are in work outside the immediate 
locality in which the office making such place- 
ments is situated, and although in many cases 
a placement of this kind requires no more at- 
tention than a local placement, a large num- 
ber of these workers receive a certificate which 
entitles them to a reduced transportation rate. 
This rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, with a 
minimum fare of $4, has been secured by the 
Employment Service of Canada from the rail- 
way companies for the benefit of bona fide 
applicants travelling to distant employment, 
for which no workers are available locally. 
During the last fiscal year there were 42,235 
of these certificates issued which means that 
one out of every eleven persons placed bene- 
fited by this special transportation rate. 


Principles of Public Employment Service 


Some indication of the general principles 
observed by the public offices in Canada in 
their dealings with the public is revealed in 
the conditions embodied in’ the annual agree- 
ments between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments under which subventions are 
paid by the Federal Government to the prov- 
inces for their assistance in financing employ- 
ment service work. These conditions include: 

(1) To provide a free service to all patrons 
of the offices; 

(2) To endeavour to place any applicant, 
whether male or female, without any 
discrimination ; 

(3) To endeavour to fill vacamcies in any 
trade: or occupation; 

(4) To notify workers being despatched by 
the offices to employment affected by 
an industrial dispute that a dispute 
exists; 

(5) To adopt a neutral attitude with respect 
to wages in employment, office trans- 
actions; 

(6) To establish provincial clearanice systems 
for the transfer of unemployed labour 
from district to district as may be neces- 
sary ; 

(7) To co-operate with the Federal Clear- 
ing Houses for the interprovinaal trans- 
fer of labour. 


These conditions which are so essential to 
the efficient operation of an employment office 
are very closely adhered to by every public 


office in Canada, and it is the deficiency of 
such guiding principles in the private offices 
that emphasizes the advantages of the public 
office. 


Service to Handicapped ex-Soldiers 


The Great War left Canada with more than 
sixty thousand ex-soldiers suffering from war 
disabilities of varying degrees, most of whom 
find it necessary to supplement their pensions 
by engaging in gainful employment. The 
physical handicaps of these men, however, 
make it particularly difficult to place them in 
industry. Lack of industrial training before 
becoming handicapped, loss of efficiency at 
their normal tasks due to their physical dis- 
abilities, and the inherent prejudices on the 
part of some employers against engaging 
workers not one hundred per cent physically 
fit, have all militated against the rapid and 
permanent absorption of this relatively large 
number of workers into industry. Since 1923 
the work of placing these men has devolved 
upon the Employment Service, and specia! 
provision has been made in the larger centres 
to handle the situation. Special officers fer 
interviewing and placing handicapped ex- 
service men have been engaged, with the re- 
sult that nearly nine thousand (8,959) of these 
workers were placed in jobs of varying dur- 
ation last year. As a result of the additions 
to staff made necessary in connection with the 
placement of handicapped ex-service men, the 
average cost for all placements during the past 
five years has been increased by about 5 cents. 
That this small amount only was necessary is 
due to the low ratio which this work bears to 
the activities of the service as a whole. The 
cost of placing handicapped ex-soldiers during 
the year ending March 81 last was approxi- 
mately $2.85 and it is of interest to compare 
these figures with the cost incurred by a com- 
mittee which undertook work of a similar kind. 
About five years ago, there was established in 
one of the largest Canadian cities, a commit- 
tee composed of the leading business men, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to permanently 
place in employment handicapped ex-service 
men. The thought at the back of this move 
was that through the contacts of the commit- 
teemen, places would be found in industry for 
the applicants where they would be sympathi- 
cally fitted into permanent work. Quite sub- 
stantial subsidies were paid by the Federal 
Government to enable the Committee to en- 
cage staff and conduct its office. Afiter three 
years of effort, the Committee was dissolved, 
and the work was transferred to the Employ- 


- ment Service of Canada. The most interesting 


feature of the experiment was this, that while 
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the handicap section of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in that city was handling and 
continued to handle almost precisely the same 
work at a cost of $2.85 per placement the com- 
parable cost of the committee’s work was over 
One Hundred Dollars ($100). This illustra- 
tion is given, of course, without any reflection 
on the efficiency of the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, which had of necessity to carry on its 
work along lines different from those followed 
by the Employment Service, but it serves to 
further emphasize the efficiency of public em- 
ployment offices, when considered from a 
monetary viewpoint. 


Conclusion 


As the majority of the delegates present have 
direct charge of Employment Offices, or are 
closely associated with their management, it 
would be presumption on my part to offer 
any suggestions with regard to organization, 
supervision, selection and training of personnel, 
publicity, clearance, etc. These questions are, 
however, very important and strict attention 
to them is essential to the efficient operation 
of any Employment office. That they play 
an important part in the work of the public 
offices of Canada has, I believe, been demon- 
strated by the figures given. It is not claimed 
that the Employment Service of Canada is 
perfect by any means. There are, however, 
many offices functioning very efficiently, and 
were it not so, the placement cost for the 
whole service would not be so low, but what 
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is more important, it has firmly established for 
itself a place in the economic life of the coun- 
try, it possesses the confidence of the public 
which 1¢ serves, and its eleven years of con- 
tinuous operation are but the forerunner of a 
long and useful career. Lest statistical com- 
parison with private employment offices might 
be misleading, there is another viewpoint that 
should not be overlooked when considering the 
Efficiency of Public Employment Services. 
The private agency, being operated for profit 
cannot serve the employment market in all its 
phases to the same extent as the public office, 
where service is the governing principle. 
There are, moreover, very few services which 
the State can make to its citizens which are 
more important than that of providing a 
means through which they can obtain em- 
ployment. No system of Employment Ser- 
vice can he regarded as satisfactory which 
denies to those who are unable to pay a fee— 
no matiter how small—full information as to 
where work is available for them, and any 
community, with a true sense of its responsi- 
bilities, should place its collective strength at 
the disposal of its weakest members for the 
purpose of aiding and encouraging them in 
their direst hour of need. .It is therefore in- 
cumbent on each of us, individually and col- 
lectively, to use every means in our power to 
extend the scope of public employment, offices 
so that they may be available to everyone 
desirous of assistance in securing employment 
in the countries represented at this meeting. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO 
THE HANDICAPPED WORKER 
Paper presented by H. C. Hudson, General Superintendent, Ontario Government Offices of 


the Employment Service of Canada, at the 17th Annual Convention of International 
Association of Public Employment Services, Philadelphia, September, 1929. 


F governments are justified in spending 
money to assist able-bodied citizens in 
securing employment with the minimum of 
delay, they are doubly justified in providing 
special facilities for assisting those who are 
disabled, either mentally or physically. Handi- 
cap placement work is, or should be, one of 
the most important phases of public employ- 
ment activity. 

The Ontario government operates twenty- 
six public Employment Offices, serving a popu- 
lation of approximately 3,000,000 persons. 
Toronto is the only city with more than one- 
half a million residents, and Toronto, natur- 
ally, is the Mecca for the disabled who believe 
that the city’s size is in itself a guarantee of 
greater opportunities for employment. Re- 


cognizing the situation, the Ontario govern- 
ment has provided a separate section for han- 
dicapped workers in connection with the Men’s 
Department of the Toronto Office. The staff 
consists of nine workers, eight of whom are 
themselves hhanicapped physically, seven as the 
result of war service, and one as a result of 
an industrial accident. The fact that the in- 
terviewers are handicapped cases establishes 
an immediate feeling of confidence in the mind 
of the applicant and once this confidence has 
been established it can be, and I believe is, 
maintained by the sincerity of the efforts put 
forth by ithe staff to assist disabled men. 

As the disabilities of at least 65 per cent of 
the men registered in this section are the re- 
sult of war service, the Federal Government 
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has recognized its responsibility towards the 
ex-soldiers and has placed in the office under 
the full control and direction of the superin- 
tendent, five special scouts or canvassers who 
devote their entire time to the ever-increasing 
problem of assisting the disabled men. This 
action on the part of the Dominion govern- 
ment and the successful carrying out of the 
plan, indicates clearly the intimate and satis- 
factory nature of the co-operation between 
federal and provincial authorities engaged in 
employment work in Canada. 

You may be surprised at my reference to 
the fact that the problems pertaining to the 
handicapped ex-service man are increasing 
each year instead of growing less, as one not 
entirely familiar with the facts might expect. 
The explanation however, is a very natural 
one and hinges upon the advancing years of 
the men who served in the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Fifteen years have elapsed 
since recruiting offices were first opened in 
Canada to call men to the colours for service 
overseas and a man who was then in his 
prime, say between 40 and 45 years of age, is 
now between 55 and 60, and the results of 
what may have seemed at the time like minor 
wounds are now making their imprint felt on 
the constitution and the physique as major 
ailments. 

In placing disabled ex-service men and also 
in seeking employment for disabled civilians, 
it is an invariable rule that the appeal to the 
employer shall not be made on the basis of 
sympathy. Sympathy probably was a factor 
for a short time after the war but in the eleven 
years which have elapsed since the Armistice 
was signed, competition has become so keen 
and the war has become such a dim memory 
to some employers, that an appeal to the feel- 
ings would be largely a waste of time. Tihe 
emphasis is, accordingly, laid upon the appli- 
cant’s ability to perform a certain task to the 
entire satisfaction of the prospective employer. 
It is not what a man has lost but what he has 
left that counts from an employment stand- 
point, and a man with two artificial legs may 
be able to perform an ordinary bench oper- 
ation quite as well as the worker who possesses 
no apparent disability. 

In dealing with applicants for employment 
who are normal in every way and who are in 
full possession of all their faculties, the inter- 
viewer’s approach can be strictly on a business 
basis. You either have a job for a man and 
send him to it or else you haven’t and a sin- 
cerely expressed regret terminates the inter- 
view. Knowledge of psychology is by no 
means essential, but the successful interviewer 
in a handicap department must be a psycholo- 
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gist, a father confessor and general big 
brother to men who sadly need a helping hand. 

I am convinced that handicapped men are 
entitled to very special courtesy and consider- 
ation if only to offset the curt treatment which 
they often receive from busy executives, em- 
ployment managers and time keepers, when in 
search of work on their own initiative. We 
should endeavour to raise their morale which 
is too often broken down by the attitude 
adopted towards them. 

Earning a hving in these days of keen com- 
petition is difficult enough for the able-bodied. 
It is no wonder, then, that men who have 
been made to feel their short-comings by ab- 
rupt and unsympathetic prospective employers, 
come to us with the feeling that the world’s 
hand is indeed lifted against them, I believe 
that the success of a handicap department 
should be judged as much by the success of 
its efforts to remove this inferiority complex 
as by columns of figures showing actual vacan- 
cies and placements. Canvassing for jobs and 
selecting the proper men to fill the different 
vacancies which are secured is child’s play 
compared to the difficulty which arises in 
many instances of removing from a man’s 
mind a sense of his own disability, but until 
this objective has been successfully obtained, 
the man is not thoroughly and finally placed, 
in our opinion. 

The process of re-establishing a man’s con- 
fidence in himself does not end with the inter- 
view in the Employment Office. Every dis- 
abled worker who is placed in a job promising 
permanency is followed up periodically by the 
canvassing staff of the Handicap Section, and 
many minor adjustments which might have 
developed into major difficulties have been 
effected by this means. 

In Toronto the municipal authorities have 
erected, or have permitted to be built, street 
corner shelters originally meant for crippled 
men and women. Investigation made by the 
Handicap Section disclosed the fact that some 
of the stands had been sold or rented to men 
who were perfectly capable of earning their 
livelihood by manual labour, and after some- 
what strenuous efforts, the situation was 
cleaned up by co-operation with municipal 
authorities and when the Employment Ser- 
vice Convention meets in Toronto next year 
you may feel certain that amy newspapers pur- 
chased at any of the shelters will be bought 
from men whose handicaps are so severe that 
they could not possibly earn a living in any 
other way. The disabled pencil-seller who 
appears periodically on the streets of every 
large city is interviewed by a handicap scout 
as he meets him on his travels and if he has 
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the slightest ambition to engage in some legi- 
timate form of employment, he is given every 
assistance in that direction. Unifortunately, 
however, the average man selling pencils ana 
shoe laces is a beggar at heart, and beggars are 
extremely difficult persons to redeem. 

If it were not for the activities of a splendid 
organization known as the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, the Employment Ser- 
vice would undoubtedly have been forced to 
organize a special section for the sighiless. 
The Institute in question, however, does such 
splendid work that the Handicap Section does 
not register men who are totally blind al- 
though we do deal with the cases of men 
whose vision has been seriously impared. 

So far I have referred to our work in more 
or less general and abstract terms. I may tell 
you that the Handicap Section of the Toronto 
Office dealt with 1,061 new cases during the 
twelve months ending October 31, 1928. O1 
this number 80 per cent were disabled ex-Ser- 
vice men and 20 per cent disabled civilians. 
There were 3,348 placements made and of this 
number 1,187 were in regular employment—i.e. 
jobs which would last longer than two weeks. 
Ninety-two per cent of the placements were 
ex-service men. In reporting on the year’s 
business, Mr. Marsh, who is in charge of the 
Handicap Section, commented upon the in- 
crease in the number of men who have passed 
middle age and who find it difficult to secure 
employment under present highly competitive 
conditions. The progressive nature of heart 
and chest disabilities is responsible for an in- 
crease in the number of medical cases as com- 
pared with the previous fiscal year. 

Despite the volume of placements made by 
this section during the fiscal year in question, 
the difficulties met with in placing chronic 
“problem cases” suffering from tuberculosis 
mental or nervous disorders and various medi- 
cal cases who are unable to work more than 
a very limited number of hours each day, still 
remain. The situation affecting ex-service 
problems who are in receipt of disability pen- 
sions has been slightly eased since the forma- 
tion of the Industrial Problem Board, which 
consists of representatives of the Employment 
Service of Canada and the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. This Board 
has been in operation for thirteen months and 
deals with cases selected by the Handicap 
Section of the Government Employment Ser- 
vice, which is responsible for the submission of 
the recommendations in each case. As a result 
of these recommendations, a number of appli- 
cants have been placed in the Vetcraft Shop 
under Order-in-Counicil P:C. 23828, some for 
sheltered employment and others for a limited 


period only in order to determine their 
adaptability for competitive industry. A num- 
ber have also been admitted to the indigent 
men’s ward at Christie Street Hospital under 
Order-in-Council P.C. 1197. These applicants 
were in receipt of a very small pension for 
disability but owing to premature old age in 
many cases, had become unemployable in the 
general labour market. 

Correctness in classification is essential to 
the successful placement of disabled men. It 
would be impracticable to have a staff of 
medical men attached to the Employment 
Service, but arrangements have been made 
with the medical and neurological clinics of 
the General Hospital under which applicants 
are examined by experts, and a confidential 
report furnished as to their conditions. The 
elimination of guess work in classifying handi- 
capped cases is one of the first steps towards 
effective placement work. 

A considerable volume of employment is 
furnished each year in connection with the 
parking of cars at the race tracks and the 
Canadian National Exhibition. There are 
four tracks in or near Toronto and they each 
have fourteen days racing every year. The 
Exhibition—the largest annual exhibition in 
the world—lasts for two weeks and the earn- 
ings of the 166 men who were selected for 
the car-parking and gate-keeping jobs range 
from $3 te $15 per day. Formerly the park- 
ing privileges were monopolized by fit men 
who naturally resented the loss of the privi- 
lege, but co-operation between the Police 
Department and the Handicap Section has 
been effective in this case as in the case of 
the newspaper stands. 

The following typical examples of actual 
cases is presented to you in order to give 
you a concrete idea of the type of placement 
work which we are carrying on:— 

(1) This applicant was employed as a 
mechanic prior to the war, and was discharged 
from the Army in 1917 suffering from gun 
shot wounds, head and leg. He returned 
to his pre-war occupation subsequent to his 
discharge until 1927, when the leg broke down 
and was amputated in a military hospital, 
with the result that he was unable to return 
to his previous occupation. He was tried 
out in several capacities and was finally placed 
as a routine clerk in a civic riage bate 
where he is making good. 

(2) This applicant is 32 years of age, and 
was engaged as a sailor prior to the war. 
He was discharged in 1918 as a result of 
an amputation of the left arm and gun shot 
wounds in the head. For many years he was 
employed in several temporary capacities. 
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none of which were of long duration. He 
was advised by this office to attend a business 
college in his spare time, at the conclusion 
of which he was placed as an Inspector with 
one of the local public utilities where he is 
making good. He was born in Newfoundland 
and supports a wife and family. 

(3) This applicant is a widower and supports 
two children. He was employed as a farm 
hand before the war and is unable to carry 
on in that line owing to a spine disability, 
incurred on service. He was placed with a 
local business machine concern as an assem- 
bler, where he is able to sit down at the 
bench all day, and where he is not called upon 
to handle anything but the very lightest of 
material. He is making good. 

(4) One applicant of 25 years of age, who 
is in receipt of an allowance from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, owing to a parti- 
ally ankylosed spine, caused by a fall whilst 
employed as a steeplejack, was placed with an 
electrical appliance manufacturing concern, as 
an improver on assembly work, and arrange- 
ments were completed with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to provide the man’s 
necessary income during the training period. 
As in the case of ex-service trainees, this De- 
partment obtained a written agreement from 
the firm whereby this young man will be 
placed on a permanent establishment follow- 
ing three months’ probation. 

(5) This applicant was employed as a 
labourer prior to the war, and was discharged 
from the army in 1919, being in receipt of a 
small pension as a result of gunshot wounds 
in the right leg. He endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to re-establish himself in various ways 
before registering in the Handicap Depart- 
ment. He had very httle industrial experience 
to assist in correct classification, but during 
the interview it was learned that he had con- 
siderable ambulance experience during his 


army service. He was placed as a first-aid 
man in a large rubber factory, where he is 
making good. 


(6) This applicant is 33 years of age and 
was employed as a labourer prior to the war. 
He was discharged in 1919 as a result of a 
heart. disability, for which he is in receipt of a 
pension. He has tried to re-establish himself, 
but was unfortunate in not obtaining work 
which was suitable to his disability, with the 
inevitable result that he was unable to con- 
tinue for any length of time in employment. 
He was tried out in several temporary capaci- 
ties and was finally placed with a local glass 
manufacturing company as glass beveller. This 
firm arranged to teach this applicant and guar- 
anteed to place him in steady employment. 
The follow-up system in vogue in this De- 
partment shows that he is measuring up to 
all requirements to date. 


Recently we commented the first of a series 
of weekly broadcasts regarding the work of 
the Employment Service. It is my intention 
to use this valuable means of propaganda to 
increase the scope of our activities, and par- 
ticularly to bring before the radio audience 
the importance of our activities on behalf of 
handicapped workers. 


In conclusion I hardly need to emphasize 
the importance of handicap placement work. 
It is a job which should be done well if at- 
tempted at all and it calls for high degrees of 
perception and sympathy. The only question 
that arises in my mind in connection with it 
is whether or not the efforts of Handicap Sec- 
tion, and indeed Public Employment Work 
generally, receive the recognition to which 
they might properly be considered as entitled. 
As this situation prevails, however, in all public 
service work, we who are engaged in it must 
consider the lack of appreciation as more or 
less inevitable. 


Types of Farm Labour in Ontario 


The annual report of the Statistics Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture for 
1928 states that the farm labour problem has 
for some years been developing definite re- 
gional features. ‘These have, in the main” it 
is stated, “been created by the local character 
of production. Not only demand but also rates 
of wages and nature of contract are affected 
by local conditions. It means of course, that 
producers must meet local circumstances. But 
the supply of labour suffers from an increasing 
percentage of the unskilled sort. There are 
two outstanding difficulties in the situation 
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that seems to be making for a deadlock. In 
the first place, the supply of labour is inade- 
quate, and in the second, the farmer feels his 
financial inability to increase the pay. Where 
special crops are grown, the supply of labour 
offered, although unskilled, is more readily 
absorbed. It is a slower process to adapt the 
unskilled man to the tasks of mixed farming. 
Wages are going up in tobacco and bean- 
growing sections. In the busy season help 
must be had. Foreign labour is more adapt- 
able to the needs of the specialist than for 
general fanming because it is required only in 
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summer months. Scandinavians have been 
employed in greater number and are found to 
be good workers. On the other hand, in coun- 
ties where mixed farming is the mainstay, the 
farmers will go without help even in the busy 
season, rather than meet the rates of wages 
demanded by the few labourers available, no 
matter how inexperienced. No domestic help 
is obtainable anywhere. Both foreign and 
English-speaking immigrant women are ab- 
sorbed in the labour market of the cities. An 
increasing effect of the scarcity of domestic 
help on the average Ontario farm is the tend- 
ency to buy food for the family after the ex- 
ample of city dwellers. Few suggestions look- 
ing to better conditions come from the far- 
mers, who take the position that wages are at 
the top and that prices for all products must 
advance before experienced farm help can be 
commanded in anything like adequate supply.” 
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Reporting on the farm labour situation in 
Ontario at the end of August, 1929, the Statis- 
tics Branch states that “good farm help is as 
hard to obtain as in past years. In the West- 
ern Ontario special crop producing areas $2 to 


$3.50 per day or $60 per month with Board, 


represents the higher rates of wages for hired 
help according to ability. The less selective 
kind get $35 to $45 per month with meals. 
Qualified labour is scarce, but taking one sort 
with another the farmers are finding men to 
supply their needs. Harvest help was in bet- 
ter supply than in 1928, but was not all ex- 
perienced. The conditions of the season were 
not aS pressing as at previous harvests. The 
disposition of farmers to rely on their own 
labour is strong, and they are in a measure 
kept from giving attention to necessary re- 
pairs, weed control and other problems of 
their business.” 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Advisory Committee for Ontario Accident 
Prevention Associations 


The quarterly general meeting of directors 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
clations of Ontario was held on September 26, 
at Toronto. Directors were present from all 
parts of the Province. Mr. F. M. Kimbark, 
first vice-chairman of the Associations, said 
that it seemed desirable to set up an Advisory 
Committee consisting of the executive heads 
of some of the largest industries in Canada 
and that after the discussion at the last quar- 
terly meeting at Hamilton, the following had 
foeen approached and had agreed to act as an 
Advisory Committee :— 

Messrs. J. E. Atkinson, president, Star Print- 
ing and Publishing Co.; Thos. Bradshaw, vice- 
president, Massey-Harris Company; W. R. 
Campbell, president, Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada; C. H. Carlisle, president, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co.; A. O. Dawson, president, 
Canadian Cottons; G. H. Duggan, president, 
Dominion Bridge Company; D. C. Durland, 
president, Canadian General Electric Co.; 
W. C. Franz, president, Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration; R. S. McLaughlin, president, Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada; J. S. McLean, presi- 
dent, Canada Packers; R. H. McMaster, 
president, Steel Co. of Canada; P. J. Myler, 
president, Canadian Westinghouse Company; 
A. C. Tagge, president, Canada Cement Com- 
pany; John M. Taylor, president, Taylor- 
Forbes Company; D. M. Wright, president, 
McLagan Furniture Company. 

Application of the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation representing the large general contract- 
ors in this Province for membership in the 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
was received and approved. The formation 
of this association was noted in the last issue, 
page 1005. 


Quebec Safety League’s Bulletin Series 


A series of bulletins dealing with various 
aspects of industrial safety practice is in course 
of publication by the Province of Quebec 
Safety League. Some of these bulletins have 
been noted in previous issues. The serieg is 
a very valuable contribution to the study of 
safety methods in industry. The titles of the 
first nineteen bulletins in the series are as 
follows:— 

1. Illustrated bulletins and bulletin boards. 

2. Safety committees in industrial plants. 

3. The well-ordered plant. 

4. Initiating the new man. 

5. Habit breeds carelessness. 

6. Handling men. 

7. A safety program for your plant. 

8. The foreman’s place in accident preven- 

tion. 

9. First aid in accidents. 

10. Value of co-operation and suggestions. 

11. Recording of accident cost. 

12. Selling safety to new employees. 

13. Maintaining interest in safety. 

14. The value of accident prevention. 

15. Eye protection. 

16. Competition: The soul of accident pre- 

vention work. 

17. The care of the injured. 

18. Necessity and thoroughness of safety 

inspections. 

19. Shop safety regulations. 
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Work of a Safety Inspector 


Bulletin No. 18 of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League, recently published, deals with 
the subject of the necessity for thorough 
safety inspections of industrial plants. Tihe 
scope of the inspector’s work is outlined as 
follows :— 

The inspection should cover the buildings, 
the whole equipment, the operations of the 
plant, the working methods and practices, 
even the mental attitude of the workers. 

The inspector should have a detail form, on 
which the different objects of his inspection 
will be carefully listed. There is, of course, 
no general form that will apply to all plants. 
Each plant should .make out its own form 
and have it printed. We can only suggest 
here the headings. 


1. Buildings (comprising walls, foundations, 
floors, floor openings, platforms, doors, win- 
dows, etc.); 2. Yards and approaches (com- 
prising the pavement, tracks, derricks, etc.) ; 
3. Machinery and tools; 4. Elevators and 
cranes; 5. Fire and explosion hazards; 6. Safety 
equipment and clothing; 7. Sanitation and 
lighting conditions; 8. First Aid; 9. Working 
methods; 10. Workers’ attitude (negligence, 
recklessness, inexperience, ignorance, etc.) 


Under each of these headings should be 
listed the sections, parts, accessories, details of 
operations and of working practices, of which 
the inspector should never lose sight. The 
inspector may recommend improvements, 
necessary or urgent repairs, partial or total 
reconstruction or replacement, better training 
or better education of the workers, etc. 


When emergency situations arise, a verbal 
report should be made directly to those in 
authority. When a piece of machinery or 
some part of the equipment has become un- 
safe, the inspector should have it tagged im- 
mediately as dangerous, generally with the 
consent and co-operation of the man in 
charge, and a special report should be sent to 
the head of the department or to the general 
manager, as the case may be. When a worker, 
by his recklessness, inexperience, ignorance or 
gross negligence, constitutes a real danger to 
his co-workers and to himself, he should be 
immediately reported to those who have auth- 
ority to suspend his work or even, if the 
situation warrants such a drastic procedure, 
to dismiss him. 

The general plant inspector may also have 
to give his “O.K.” to new or overhauled 
equipment, although this is generally attended 
to by special men. The new machinery 
should not, of course, be put into operation 
unless it is safely equipped with the necessary 
gears, belts, reciprocating parts, etc. 


Health Conditions in Provinces of Canada 


The Statistical Bulletin published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company states 
in its issue for August that health conditions 
in Canada, are, in general, about the same 
as in the United States. This is indicated by 
a mortality rate of 8.9 per 1,000 in 1928, for 


about one and one-quarter million Canadians 


insured in the Industrial Department of the 
company, as compared with a rate of 8.1 for 
the millions of insured white persons in the 
United States. But the several provinces of 
Canada it is pointed out, show very marked 
variations in their death rates. In each of the 
four western provinces (Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia) the con- 
dition of the public health is extraordinarily 
good, as would be expected with relatively 
new and prosperous populations. In Ontario, 
also, the mortality rate averages well under 
that for white persons in the United States. 
It is due entirely to the much higher death 
rates in Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia that the mortality for Canada as a 
whole is a little higher than in the United 
States. It is in these three provinces that 
the more serious health problems of Canada 
are largely centred. 

It is the high prevalence of diseases associ- 
ated with primitive sanitation, the Bulletin 
continues, that accounts for the high death 
rates in the three provinces. Typhoid fever, 
measles, diphtheria, tuberculosis, pneumonia 
and the diarrhoeal complaints are conspicuous 
examples. These conditions are, fortunately, 
subject to control and therein lies the promise 
for future health progress in Canada. 

“Recent plans of the provincial health au- 
thorities in Quebec, however, justify the hope 
that the improvement will soon be registered 
in the mortality of the province. Plans have 
been perfected for the organization of full- 
time county health units in all parts of the 
province. In fact, greater progress has been 
made in this regard in Quebec than in any 
other province of the Dominion. In the sum- 
mer time, the emphasis of the service is laid 
upon improving conditions for mothers and 
children. During the winter the health staffs 
visit the schools. The health units are all 
located in the larger towns and their influence 
radiates to all parts of the counties. It is 
hoped that the aid of the clergy will be en- 
listed in the health campaign, and that this 
will be a powerful factor in bringing about 
better sanitary conditions, and consequently 
longer life in Quebec. 

“The new health movement enjoys the 
cordial support of the Government and the 
people of Quebec and has received the co- 
operation of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.” 
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Avoidance of Lead Poisoning 


It has been stated by Surgeon-General H. S. 
Cumming of the United States Public Health 
Service that lead poisoning is one of the great 
problems of industrial hygiene. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, experimental 
investigations of the action of lead were be- 
gun; but it is only during the past 25 years 
that much progress has been made in methods 
of preventing lead poisoning. The application 
of knowledge of how to prevent it together 
with improved methods in the handling of 
poisonous materials, will greatly reduce the 
incidence of this and other industrial poison- 
ings in the future. 

The following are some of the principal 
industries and trades in which workers are 
exposed to lead: Lead mining and smelting; 
making white or red lead; the manufacture of 
paint storage batteries, glazes, enamels, pot- 
tery, and most lead objects; painting, brass 
founding, and polishing cut glass and brass. 
In general all of those who handle lead-con- 
taining materials, even such diverse things as 
putty and window-shades, are exposed more 
or less to lead poisoning. 

When a person is exposed to a dangerous 
amount of lead, he begins to absorb it and 
his system will show evidence of it very early. 
There are many people who absorb lead and 
show its disabling effects and yet have no 
acute poisoning. If the amount of lead is 
insufficient to produce acute poisoning and the 
worker continues in the occupation offering 
exposure, he may develop lead poisoning in a 
chronic form, which is at times harder to 
overcome than the acute condition. 


In lead poisoning, as in other conditions, 
prevention greatly outweighs cure in import- 
ance. The responsibility for the prevention 
of industrial poisoning rests largely on the 
manufacturer. The worker however, is also 
responsible. There are many instances in 
which the safety measures and devices that 
are provided are ignored or misused by the 
employee. The manufacturer should provide 
adequate safety appliances and educate the 
employee in their use as well as the results 
of their abuse or disuse, but it devolves upon 
every worker to help in making the shop a 
safe work-place, and to minimize the chances 
of the other fellow, as well as himself, getting 
‘dangerous doses of the poisonous substance. 
Particular care must be used to avoid dusti- 
mess, since the most dangerous cases of lead 
poisoning are those in which the lead has. been 
breathed in. Personal hygiene and habits are 
factors in health in any occupation, but they 
are especially so where the worker is exposed 
to industrial poisons and other unfavourable 
conditions in industry. 


Reduction of Machinery Accidents in 
Massachusetts 

The last annual report of the Division of 
Industrial Safety of the Department of Labour 
and Industries of Massachusetts points out 
that “the introduction of machinery and fre- 
quent changes in the processes of industry . 
unite in presenting one of the leading prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of employees,” and 
that constant vigilance is necessary to prevent 
exposure to occupational dangers in the opera- 
tion of machinery. It is regarded as a tribute 
to the efficiency of the inspection service 
provided by the state and to the safety move- 
ment in general that in spite of increasing 
risks the number of accidents due to machin- 
ery was reduced from 18,490 in 1919 to 8,566 
in 1927. That the severity degree of injury 
has been reduced in accidents on machinery 
is well established, the report states. In 1919, 
out of a total of 67,240 tabulatable injuries, 
1,750 or 2.6 per cent, resulted in permanent 
partial disability; in 1927, there were 64,167 
tabulatable injuries and 1,232 or 1.9 per cent, 
caused permanent partial disability. These 
included amputation or loss of use of phal- 
anges, fingers, thumbs, hands, toes, feet, limbs 
and the loss of sight of eyes. 

Reduction of time last by employees through 
machinery accidents has taken place, the re- 
port continues. From July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, contact with machinery was responsible 
for 29.1 per cent of all days lost because of 
injuries to employees in the industrial estab- 
hshments of Massachusetts. Gradual decrease 
in the percentage of such accidents came with 
each succeeding year until it fell to 22.5 per 
cent in the twelve months ending June 30, 1927. 

Another favourable result of inspection 
work in the safeguarding of machinery is 
found in the reduction which has taken place 
in permanent partial disability injuries. 





The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Maternity Allowances, Commonwealth of 
Australia, for the year ended June 30, 1928, 
recently received by the Department, reviews 
the administration of the Commonwealth 
Maternity Alct, 1912, during this period. An 
outline of this act was given. in the Lasour 
Gazetrr, April, 1928, page 414, 

During the year, total of 135,784 claims 
were paid, and 1,261 claims were rejected. 
The amount paid in maternity allowances was 
£678,920, while the cost of administration was 
£15,490. Since the Act became effective on 
October 10, 1912, the number of claims paid 
totalled 2,088,424, with a total of 9,816 rejec- 
tions. During the same period, the total 
amount paid in allowances was £10,442,118, 
while the total cost of administration was 
£218,221, ; 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN RELATION TO WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


A PAPER on the above subject was read 

last May before the Maritime Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
by Mr. A. F. Blake, of the Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B. This 
address has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
It is a plea for a concerted attempt on the 
part of manufacturers in Canada to reduce 
the costs of workmen’s compensation by pre- 
venting or reducing the number of industrial 
accidents. 


The Real Economic Problem 


Mr. Blake considers that in seeking to 
reduce the costs of production by means of 
a reduction in the rates of assessment levied 
for compensation purposes the manufacturers 
have been approaching the problem from the 
wrong direction. “Suppose our Boards,” he 
says, “were not economically operated and an 
improvement in this respect could be accom- 
plished, what would it amount to? One or 
two per cent of the total assessment. Capital 
and labour can debate forever the question as 
to the correct relative distribution between 
them of the cost of injuries; but after all, with 
accidents occurring as they do, our assess- 
menits would still be a burden if the payments 
to injured workmen were reduced from 55 
per cent, as at present in New Brunswick, to 
50 per cent, and the workmen would still 
feel that they were not properly compensated 
if payments were increased from 55 to 60 
per cent as in Nova Scotia. Boards cannot 
reduce rates if payments to injured workmen 
increase, and it is surely not a satisfactory 
solution of the problem for one powerful 
group to influence the Board not to raise its 
rate, despite mounting accident costs, and 
thereby force the Board to pay its costs out 
of the surpluses and reserve funds of other 
groups. There is only one way to make a 
real saving in compensation costs and that is 
to stop them at the source—prevent acci- 
dents. Why not stop trying to shift the bur- 
den on to the government, on to labour, or 
on to other groups of fellow manufacturers 
and instead lighten the burden until we no 
longer mind carrying it? Let us cure the 
disease instead of the symptoms.” 


Causes of Indifference 


The writer contends that only by means of 
intensive accident prevention campaigns can 
compensation rates be made a negligible fac- 
tor in the cost of industry. He suggests that 
the present indifference of manufacturers on 
the subject is due to the following causes:— 


(1) A belief that no important results would 
follow an intensive campaign, that conditions 
are fairly good as they are, and that accidents 
are bound to happen anyway. 

(2) A belief that the only important bene- 
fit to a manufacturer, even if injuries could 
be reduced, would be a reduction in the com- 
pensation rate, and whereas many manufac- 
turers are grouped together in a single unit, 
the savings effected by one as a result of a 
campaign, would, in the absence of similar 
action by others, be distributed over all, re- 
ducing the benefit to the one to a negligible 
amount. 

(3) A belief that a campaign would require 
a serious amount of effort and expense. 

(4) Lack of knowledge of exactly how to 
go about instituting a safety campaign. 


Results of Safety Campaigns 


In order to prove that safety campaigns 
may produce remarkable results in eliminating 
accidents Mr. Blake cites the experience of 
several large companies in Canada and the 
United States. Some of these examples are 
as follows:—The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in thirteen years decreased its accidents 
86 per cent. 

The Union Pacific Railroad shop employees 
have only one-fifth as many accidents as 
the shop employees on other railroads. 

Five plants of the Canadian Cement Com- 
pany reduced their accidents 75 per cent in 
eight years, or from 17.92 to 4.45 per 100,000 
man hours. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Eastern 
Canada reduced the number of lost time ac- 
cidents from forty-five per thousand em- 
ployees in 1922, to twenty per thousand in 
1928, in spite of the taking on of a large num- 
ber of new employees during these years. In 
1922 there were 3.75 accidents, serious and 
minor, per 100 employees, and in 1928 the 
rate was reduced to .60 per 100 employees, 
the company recently had a 155-day period 
without one lost time accident. 

The Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited (the 
writer’s company) reduced the number of ac- 
cidents resulting in compensation from 104 
in 1926 to 32 in 1928, resulting in a reduction 
in the amount of compensation by 86.3 per 
cent. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Company re- 
duced its accidents 80 per cent in five years, 
this being, in the writer’s opinion, a remark- 
able achievement. 

Concluding his analysis of past safety efforts 
Mr. Blake sums up as follows: “Fully effective 
safety programs, when compared with ordin- 
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ary good management but without any special 
safety program, usually result in a reduction of 
about 75 per cent in accident costs. Savings 
of this sort are not limited to large factories 
as you will have noted from some examples 
which I gave. And I question if there is any 
industry with conditions so peculiar that ac- 
cidents cannot be prevented. Accident pre- 
vention is based on a study of human be- 
haviour, and human nature is the same every- 
where. Is it worth while to reduce accident 
costs 75 per cent? And what of the humani- 
tarian aspect?” 


Extent of Losses Due to Accidents 

Discussing the second cause of indifference 
on the part of employers to safety campaigns, 
as stated above, Mr. Blake refers to the cur- 
rent belief that savings effected through acci- 
dent prevention will accrue to the entire 
industrial group and thus be dissipated so 
far as the individual employer is concerned. 
He points out that the group rate would be 
considerably lowered if every member were 
to conduct a safety campaign. ‘ However,” 
he continues, “it is an error to assume that 
the financial benefits of accident prevention to 
the employer are limited to a reduction in 
compensation assessments. You will probably 
disbelieve me when I assert that the total 
cost of accidents to employers averages four 
times the amount of the payments by the 
Boards for compensation and medical and 
hospital aid. Yet this statement is based 
on an exhaustive investigation by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council which is composed 
of eminent engineers, whose findings with 
Statistics from a survey of 13,898 plants em- 
ploying 2,464,413 employees are published in a 
414-page book entitled ‘Safety and Produc- 
tion’ which I commend to your attention. 
Every time there is an accident other work- 
men gather around, the whole work of the 
department is demoralized, time and expense 
are required for first aid, etc. The Engineer- 
ing Council measured all this and also com- 
pared production records of days when there 
were no accidents with days when there were. 
And it should not be forgotten that for every 
injury involving compensation payments there 
are approximately 29 which do not involve 
these payments but do result in all these 
other losses. But more important than this 
is the consideration that every accident indi- 
cates that there is something wrong with 
either the factory conditions, the workmen, 
or the factory management. Correct what 
is wrong and you not only decrease accidents 
but you will increase production.” 


Safety Campaigns Inexpensive 


Mr. Blake remarks on the anomaly that 
practically alll progressive employers are will- 


ing to incur expenditure for mechanical safe- 
guards, the most expensive factor in safety 
work, but neglect the cheaper but more effect- 
ive measures to cope with the more intan- 
gible risks. It is found in practice that only 
about 25 per cent of accidents are mechanical 
in nature, the remaining 75 per cent being 
due to conditions that are physiological or 
psychological in their origin. “The workman 
is either not alert as a result of poor health, 
lack of sleep, poor ventilation in the factory, 
improper temperature, poor lighting, ete., or 
his mental attitude is at fault. He is not 
really trying to prevent accidents. It is the 
psychology of the thing that is important. 
Once the men and foremen are thinking about 
safety and determined not to have accidents, 
then the astounding results illustrated in the 
beginning of this paper begin to appear. 
Men’s minds are influenced by propaganda, 
bulletin boards, pay envelope enclosures, ad- 
dresses, personal persuasion by foremen and 
safety committee members, and safety com- 
petitions, above all by competitions. These 
things do not cost much. You can get all 
the information, instruction, posters and liter- 
ature you need for the ordinary campaign 
from the large safety societies especially from 
the National Safety Council, merely on pay- 
ment of dues, which vary, for that organiza- 
tion, from $12.50 per year for small firms with 
less than 50 employees up to $100 per year 
for firms employing over 1,200 employees. 
Special material can be obtained by making 
small additional payments. So the monetary 
cost is trifling.” 

Mr. Blake deals lastly with the employer 
who lacks the knowledge required to under- 
take a safety campaign. The methods of 
preventing accidents have, he points out, been 
worked out by thousands of engineers and 
reduced to a science, practically the same 
methods being used everywhere. The neces- 
sary information may be obtained almost im- 
mediately by any manufacturer desiring guid- 
ance. 


Humanitarian Aspect 


The humanitarian aspect of the safety 
movement is considered by the writer in the 
following concluding paragraph :— 


“After you have first justified your accident 
prevention campaign from financial considera- 
tions, then put the program into effect, and 
then at the end of the first year compare your 
results with those of the previous years, you 
will find tremendous satisfaction in the reali- 
zation that you have saved one or two lives, 
a dozen or more permanent bodily mutila- 
tions and a tremendous amount of temporary 
suffering and worry amongst the men for 
whom you are responsible.” 
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The rapid growth recently made in the The number of contracts isssued and the 


volume of the sales of Canadian Government 
Annuities is indicated in the above graph. 
During recent years a steady increase has been 
noted in the interest displayed by the people 
of Canada in making provision for old age. 


amount of purchase money received each year 
has been steadily increasing, particularly dur- 
ing the fiscal years ending March 31st, 1928, 
and March 31st, 1929. 


EMPLOYEE THRIFT AND INVESTMENT PLANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE National Industrial Conference Board 

of New York has recently published the 
results of another of its studies into industrial 
relations problems in a book entitled “ Em- 
ployee Thrift and Investment Plans.” The 
Board was organized in May, 1916, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the important associations of 
industrial producers throughout the country 
into harmonious and effective relationship and 
co-operation on all matters of economic char- 
acter, and of timely, important concern to 
American industry. From time to time, the 
activities of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board have been reviewed in the Lanour 
Gazerts, the last reference being in May, 1929, 
issue, page 507. . 

The scope of the latest survey is hmited to 
three general types of plans that are designed 
specifically for the purposes of inculcating 
thrift among employees. Accordingly, em- 
ployee stock purchase schemes are not includ- 
ed, though such have been dealt with in a 
separate study. The data upon which the sur- 
vey was based were supplied by 319 com- 
Lee which together aD, approximately 

1,822,500 wage earners. 


It is stated by way of introduction that 
“thrift is not an inherent American character- 
istic” and that “living conditions and habits 
that have come to prevail in the United States 
have also tended to encourage the free spend- 
ing of money.” Actuated by the feeling that 
that employee is more efficient whose “ peace 
of mind is fortified by the knowledge of a 
financial reserve to meet emergencies” many 
employers have encouraged the practice of 
systematic thrift. In the great majority of 
cases the various schemes offered to employees 
are optional, but in three the saving was com- 
pulsory. In one of these the firm requires 
that employees save at least 10 per cent of 
their wages or salary, and invest this portion 
in a manner approved by the company. 

The three types of plans most generally in 
use and the results of their utilization are 
summarized in the survey as follows: 

“Probably the most general form of savings 
plan is that which provides for regular, author- 
ized payroll deductions by the employer, who 
turns over the amount deducted to a savings 
institution for crediting to the mdividual ac- 
counts of participants in the plan. Bank books 
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may be held by the company or by the em- 
ployee, withdrawals may or may not be made 
through the employer, the savings fund may 
run for an indeterminate period or may ma- 
ture at the close of a fixed period. There may 
be any number of variations upon the main 
theme, but all plans of this character are 
readily recognizable as belonging to the same 
general group. 

“A second and more pretentious type cf 
plan aims to bring to the employees the full 
investment return from their combined sav- 
ings. Usually by means of authorized pay- 
roll deductions, a fund is accumulated which 
is invested by a committee chosen for the pur- 
pose, and periodic dividends are declared on 
a pro rata basis. This method offers the wage 
earner a more lucrative investment for his 
savings than the deposit of them in a savings 
bank, since dividends of from 6 per cent to 8 
per cent are frequently paid. Such plans are 
dangerous, however, unless rigidly supervised 
by men who are financial experts. Injudicious 
investments resulting in loss of employees’ 
savings can do incalculable harm. A plan of 
this character is better not undertaken un- 
less means are available for its sound admini- 
stration. 

“The third main group of plans for stimu- 
lating thrift combines saving with the privi- 
lege of borrowing, and includes as its main 
divisions credit unions and building and loan 
associations. ‘The introduction of this bor- 
rowing feature makes these plans of doubie 
benefit to the employee, and helps to solve 
one of the most difficult problems of domestic. 
financing on small incomes. Not only do 
these plans provide the means for borrowing 
small amounts to meet special emergencies, 
but they also permit long-term financing for 
home ownership. 

“Tn any or all of these plans, provision may 
be made for assistance in the form of contri- 
butions to the savings fund on the part of the 
employer. In some cases the employer pays 
an extra interest dividend on what the em- 
ployee saves, while in other instances an 
amount equal to a certain proportion of the 
savings may be added to the fund, or a more 
general contribution to the aggregate savings 
fund may be made on the basis of a share in 
the profits of the company or on some other 
basis. While such contributions undoubtedly 
add to the attractiveness of the savings plan, 
they are not necessarily essential to its success. 

“Employers generally seem to be satisfied 
that their sponsorship of these thrift plans is 
a step in the right direction. The benefit to 
the employee of a savings fund which can be 
relied upon for emergencies or for old age is 
obvious. But the employer also realizes a 
gain in a reduction of the petty annoyances 


associated with granting personal loans or ad- 
vances on wages, and, in a broader and much 
more important way, gains in the improved 
morale of his working force. The feeling that 
prevailed to a certain extent in an earlier gen- 
eration—that a working force not entirely de- 
pendent upon current earnings was likely to 
get out of hand—has largely disappeared, vo 
be replaced by the conviction that the worker 
who possesses some property in the form of 
a home or bank account has a greater respect 
for his employer’s property and becomes a 
more reliable and more permanent asset to 
the company. 

“Beyond and above the immediate advant- 
age of these savings plans to employer and 
employee is their social significance. Any 
agency which can make the person of small 
income less likely in time of emergency to be 
forced to choose between privation and charity 
is a benefit to the community.” 





Iron and Steel Industry in Canada 


in 1927 


The annual report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the iron and steel industry in 
Canada for the year 1927 states that favour- 
able conditions again prevailed throughout 
the iron and steel industry in Canada during 
1927 and production showed a substantial ad- 
vance. Production in 1927 was valued at 
$525,921,839, an increase of 4 per cent over 
the figure for 1926, and the highest value on 
record since 1920. There were 1,148 different 
plants engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel products during 1927, 691 of these es- 
tablishments were in Ontario, 219 in Quebec, 
93 in British Columbia, 44 in Manitoba, 34 in 
Nova Scotia, 27 in Alberta, 26 in New Bruns- 
wick, 8 in Saskatchewan and 6 in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. + 

The number of employees in 1927 was 106,- | 
293 as compared with 103,510 employed in 
the preceding year. The plants in Ontario 
employed 65,942 persons, followed by 25,844 
in Quebec, 6,052 in Manitoba, 2,583 in Nova 
Scotia, 2,079 in British Columbia, 2,130 in 
New Brunswick, 1,255 in Alberta, 198 in Sas- 
katchewan and 171 in Prince Edward Island. 
The maximum of employment was attained 
in April when there were 98,622 persons on 
wages in the various plants. This number 
was reduced to 86,159 wage earners in De- 
cember, the month of least employment in 
this industry. Railway rolling stock furnished 
the greatest amount of employment with 21,- 
436 employees in 1927, Castings and Forgings 
came next with 19,149 workers, and the auto- 
mobile industry was third with 11,063 persons 
on the payrolls. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Trade Courses at Montreal 


Close co-operation between McGill Univer- 
sity, the Board of Trade, the Cost Account- 
ants Association and the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries has led to the inauguration of 
trade courses in commercial education. Mr. 
George C. McDonald, president of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade, in a recent interview, 
stated that these courses should be of the 
utmost assistance to young men in aiding 
them to advance in the commercial world. The 
classes are conducted by professors from the 
university, having commenced on September 
30. 


“ Aside from the development of the centres 
of commerce in the various Canadian uni- 
versities,” said Mr. McDonald, “ this, I think, 
is the first venture by a university to di- 
rectly hold a course for business education, 
and it is also the first venture of the kind of 
the Board of Trade. Both institutions are 
alive to the opportunity and are very glad 
to help in furthering the movement. Of 
course, this is not the first instance, by any 
means, of a commercial organization enter- 
ing into the field of education for the benefit 
of young business men. I have particularly 
in mind the London Chamber of Commerce, 
their commercial courses having a registra- 
tion of about 28,000 students. 


“The scheme has been inspired by the 
thought that young men not having the ad- 
vantage of a university education, in some 
cases not even that of a high school, should 
be given their chance of making progress in 
the world of commerce. One of the most 
valuable features of the courses is that they 
deal only with subjects of practical value, 
and therefore it is to the interest of every 
employer who has promising young men on 
his staff to urge them to join. It is possible 
to qualify for membership in the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, to become a cost ac- 
countant, or to take the general course and 
to receive the Board of Trade diploma for 
commercial education. Naturally these courses 
are meant to extend over a period of two or 
three years. “There will be no profit for 
any of the organizations behind the move- 
ment and if there should be a surplus of funds 
it will be used to reduce the fees. In the 
case of students unable to pay the entire sum 
at the beginning of the term, arrangements 
will be made for the acceptance of part pay- 
ments, extending over the entire term. Em- 
ployers are urged to aid the young man 
who shows promise by advancing the fees 
temporarily. Several firms by way of encour- 


agement are offering members of their staff 
who successfully pass the courses a refund of 
part of their fees.” 

The cost of a complete course per year is 
about $70, a sum which Mr. McDonald char- 
acterized as being barely enough to cover the 
expenses. A wide range of subjects is cov- 
ered by the courses, including book-keeping, 
partnership and manufacturing accounting, 
cost accounting and factory organization, com- 
mercial arithmetic and mathematics of in- 
vestment, psychology, elements of commercial 
law and sale of goods, trusts and executors, 
company law, conduct of meetings, banking 
and exchange, commercial correspondence, sec- 
retarial practice, economics and industrial or- 
ganization and administration. 


Demand for Technical School Graduates at 
Montreal 


The assistant principal of the Montreal 
Technical School recently made the following 
statement: ‘For the past five years, at the 
Montreal Technical School, we have had such 
a big demand for our technically trained 
graduates that we have been unable to meet 
it, much to our regret. Although a few days 
ago we sent out the largest group of gradu- 
ates in the history of the school, these young 
men were all spoken for months before their 
final examinations. At the present time we 
could place many more if we had them. In- 
deed, so great is the demand for technically 
trained men that some of our Canadian in- 
dustries are beginning to send to Europe for 
them. And there is no competition from girls 
as there is in the commercial field.” 


Aireraft Instruction in Technical School at 
Toronto 


Classes in Aircraft Mechanics were started 
at the Central Technical School, Toronto, in 
connection with the evening classes which 
opened on October 1. Principal W. 8. Kirk- 
land reported a very brisk demand for this 
course. In order to enter upon the work a 
candidate must possess a good educational 
foundation. For those who do not possess this 
essential foundation the school offers various 
preparatory courses, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. The course includes cable splicing; 
fuselage construction; wing construction, cov- 
ering and doping; rigging propellers, instru- 
ments and controls; aeroplane engifies, classes: 
radial, air-cooled, water-cooled; carburetion; 
ignition and oiling systems. Visits will be 
made to aircraft manufacturing plants and 
various hangars to inspect commercial ma- 
chines of different types. 
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Training Older Workers for Continued Employment 


The American Management Association re- 
cently published Bulletin No. 98, in its Gen- 
eral Management Series, dealing with the sub- 
ject of training older employees for continued 
employment. The writers, Mr. C. R. Dooley 
and Miss Helen Washburn, of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, point out that 
the problem of the middle aged employee, 
that is, one between the ages of 40 to 55 years, 
is among the most acute in the field of indus 
trial research. Some of the difficulties con- 
fronting the middle-aged worker in the search 
for work are stated to be as follows: pension 


plans (which are often the cause of age 
limits); mergers; the policy of promotion 
from within; the difficulties of a middle- 


aged man or woman who has spent years 
with one company and who knows only 
one line of work, when he has to find a new 
place; and the effect on initiative and in- 
dependence of the growing feeling that it is 
getting harder and harder for a person past 
youth to find a position. 

Employers also are called upon to solve 
the problem presented by long service em- 
ployees when positions are abolished through 
reorganization or through new machinery or 
methods, or in the case of general lay-offs; 
or when the older employees have grown in- 
effective. They have also to consider the loss 
to business in turning away capable people 
who must have a good deal to contribute from 
their experience and judgment. 

The inquiry conducted by the writers of the 
bulletin showed that there were few definite 
solutions offered for these problems. Some 
suggestions were made as to what employers 
might do, such as: modifying pension plans; 
abolishing age limits; developing open-mind- 
edness on the question of age; realizing that 
older employees can learn as well as younger 
people, that an older employee’s knowledge 
of the business is a great factor in his favour, 
and that he is frequently steadier and has 
better judgment than a younger man. Several 
companies stated that they give training to 
older employees, but when their replies were 
analysed it was found that their training was 
general and not specificially for older em- 
ployees. However, it was believed that gen- 
eral training would go far toward solving the 
problems connected with older employees, and 
make them more efficient, less “set” and more 
transferable. 

About forty companies replied to the re- 
quest of the authors for information as to 
their methods of special training for older 
employees. The following conclusions were 


drawn from the information obtained in this 
way. 

There were some points upon which all 40 
companies agreed. One was the custom of 
putting employees on lighter or simpler work 
as they grow older, often at the same rate of 
pay. Another, and a very gratifying point, 
was that older employees can learn readily. 

The replies also showed that consideration 
for older employees was general among all 
industries—the companies from whom answers 
were received all reported that they either 
pension older employees or find suitable work 
for them, and that they practically never re- 
lease them. 

While but few concerns are conducting 
training as an aid to this adjustment problem, 
still the evidence is clear that they represent 
a trend in dealing with the older worker, 
whether by general or special training, which 
is both economical and social. “No man,” 
it is stated, “wants to get in a rut, yet we all 
do. Training for older workers is but a form 
of the present movement for adult education, 
which is merely a dignified means of keeping 
our minds plastic and out of ruts—of pro- 
longing the enthusiasms and curiosities of 
youth—of keeping efficient through interest 
rather than through pressure. From the evi- 
dence collected this training for older em- 
ployees increases their efficiency on present 
work, prepares them for transfer to other 
work, and improves the spirit of co-operation. 
But in connection with the details of such a 
program many questions are doubtless open 
for d#scussion.” 





The “Planned Prosperity League” or the 
“Prosperity Reserve League ” will be the title 
of a national organization in the United States, 
formed for the purpose of planning in ad- 
vance for the construction of public works 
so as to diminish unemployment in slack 
periods. Plans for the new organization were 
drawn up by the Institute of Politics at a 
meeting at Wilhamstown, Massachusetts, in 
August. It was also suggested that as States 
and cities did not realize that the time selected 
by them for expanding public works had any 
effect on stabilizing or unbalancing general 
business it might be necessary to have a 
Federal stability commission, similar to the 
Law Enforcement Commission, which would 
focus public attention on the necessity of a 
construction program in which the States 
would join. The new organization has the 
approval of President Hoover. 
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Fifty Years Progress in Canadian Mining 


The fiftieth anniversary number of the 
Canadian Mining Journal (August, 1929), 
contained a valuable series of historical and 
descriptive papers contributed by prominent 
authorities in the various branches of mining 
and mineralogy in Canada. The introduction 
points out that “fifty years ago the mining 
industry of this country was of very small 
proportions; to-day it is the third basic in- 
dustry of this land”. Some record of this 
progress is given in the issue, which is dedi- 
cated “to the memory of the pioneers, of the 
prospectors, of the engineers, and of the 
geologists, who pointed the way and showed 
us the promise, and who have passed on; 
and to the men of the industry to-day, who 
have taken up the burden; and who are 
bringing Canada to the forefront of the 
mineral producing nations of the world.” 

The Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of 
Mines, contributes a general introduction, 
showing the extent and importance of the 
industry in Canada. 
dustry to-day,” the minister says, “represents 
an investment amounting to nearly $75 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
Dominion. Not only is the main strength of 
the industry built upon the foundation of 
invaluable basic minerals, some of which are 
in large measure confined to Canada, but 
discoveries of rare minerals, such as plat- 
inum, have rewarded the efforts of the 
prospector and indicate the possibility of 
future industrial developments. 

“ While Canada produces about 70 different 
metals or mineral products of economic value, 
18 of these constitute about 98 per cent 
of the total annual output value. The 
world’s production and consumption of the 
base metals, copper, lead, and zinc, have 
reached enormous proportions and Canada’s 


resources in these metals will increasingly 
contribute to the world’s needs.” 
Mr. Stewart anticipates that “Canada’s 


progress in the past is as nothing compared 
with its future through the exploitation of 
its mines. Its resources of base metals will 
give employment to many workers and add 
to the industrial activity and prosperity of 
the Dominion.” 

Federal activities in mining are described 
in the first section of the Anniversary Num- 
ber which contains the following papers:— 

“Half a Century in Canada’s Minerals 
industry, 1879-1927,” by S. J. Cook, chief of 
the Mining Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


‘“ Canada’s mineral in-: 


“The Dominion Department of Mines,” 
by Charles Camsell, Deputy Miénister of 
Mines, Ottawa. 


“The Geological Survey of Canada,” by 
W. H. Collins, Director, Geological Survey 
of Canada. 


“The Mines Branch and its Functions.” 
by John McLeish, Director of the Mines 
Branch of the Department of Mines. 


The Provincial Historical section contains 
the following papers:— 

“¥Wifty Years of Mining in Ontario,’ by 
Hon. Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines. 

“A History of Mining in British Colum- 
bia,” by Robert Dunn, Deputy Minister of 
Mines. 


“ Historical Sketch of Mining in Quebec,” 
by Hon. J. C. Perrault, Minister of Mines. 


“A Record of Mining Enterprise in Mani- 
toba,” by J.P. de. Wet. 


“Mining Development 
Hubert Norbury. 


“Mining in Nova Scotia,” by the Hon. 
Col. Harrington, Minister of Mines, 


in Alberta,” by 


The Technical Progress section. is made 
up as follows:— 


“Developments in Mining Practice,” by | 
W. G. McBride, Professor of Mining En- 
gineering, McGill University. 


“Fifty Years of Development in Ore 
Dressing,” by C. S. Parsons, Engineer in 
Charge of Ore Dressing, Dept. of Mines, Ot- 
tawa. 


“The Development of the Flotation Pro- 
cess,” by Robert Lord. 


“Half a Century of Cyanidation,” by A. 
Anable. 


The Transportation section contains the 
following papers :— 


“The Canadian National Railways and 
Natural Resources Development,” by Arthur 
E. Kelsey. 


“The Development Branch of a Railway 
and How it Works,” by G. G. Ommanney. 


“Temiscaming and Northern Ontario 


Railway Development,” 


“The Development of travel in the Cana- 
dian North,” by R. C. Rowe. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


46th Session of Governing Body 


The 46th session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was held 
at Geneva early in October, when the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed :— 

The agenda of the 1931 International La- 
bour Conference; 

Proposals to establish committees on handi- 
craftsmen, on automatic coupling, and on 
salaried employees; 

A report on the working of the Conven- 
tion on the minimum age for the admission 
of children to industrial employment; 

Effect to be given to the Resolutions 
adopted by the Conference at its Twelfth 
Session ; 

Proposals concerning the reports to be 
furnished by the governments under Article 
408 ; 

Consideration of the decisions of the As- 
sembly of the League affecting the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; 

Report of the committee on working con- 
ditions in the textile industry; 

Record of the meeting of the safety sub- 
committee. 


Historical Study of Migration Statistics 


The September issue of the International 
Labour Review (Geneva), opens with the first 
section of an article describing the work of 
the 12th session of the International Labour 
Conference. This is followed by a historical 
study of migration statistics, by Dr. Imre 


Ferenczi, of the Research Division of the 
International Labour Office. The inquiry into 
immigration was undertaken by the Office 
on a suggestion emanating from the United 
States, that it should collect migration sta- 
tistics for every country in the world since 
the beginning of such figures, and more espe- 
cially since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and that all the data as far as pos- 
sible should be summarized in international 
tables. The inquiry was intended to cover 
all migration movements, both continental 
and intercontinental, irrespective of the na- 
tionality, class, or race of the migrants. The 
proposal, accompanied by an undertaking to 
cover the cost of the inquiry was accepted by 
the Governing Body; the Director entrusted 
Dr. Ferenczi with the task, the results of 
which have recently been published in a sub- 
stantial volume of over 1,100 pages, contain- 
ing 641 national tables and 36 international 
tables. 

The author gives in the Review a short 
account of migration movements and of the 
development of the statistics in the 19th and 
20th centuries. The inquiry suggests the pos- 
sibility of a development of national statis- 
tics on more uniform lines and subsequently 
of the compilation of really comparable in- 
ternational statistics of migration. It has also 
led to the discovery of numerous official 
sources and records stretching back over a long 
period concerning modern migration move- 
ments, which may well be of service in other 
spheres than that of statistics. 


Laws Relating to the Work of Women 


The International Labour Office has issued 
from Geneva the results of a comparative 
study of the legislation relating to the em- 
ployment of women in the countries that are 
members of the “I. L. O.,” with appendices 
containing tables and a summary of the State 
laws in the United States of America. 


The aim of the present study is to give a 
general view of the laws by which the prin- 
cipal aspects of women’s employment are regu- 
lated and to enable these laws to be com- 
pared with each other and with relevant Con- 
ventions. National laws were searched for 
provisions relating to every kind of employ- 
ment outside of agriculture and domestic ser- 
vice. “This examination,” it is stated, was 
not limited to provisions relating to women as 
distinct from other workers; the provisions 
relating to hours, for example, in most cases 
apply to both women and men. The study 
is not one of discriminatory legislation in 


favour of women, though that aspect was not 
overlooked, and the work can be used to 
ascertain which laws are discriminatory and 
which are not.” 

The following features of employment are 
considered; hours, rest intervals, overtime, 
night work, weekly rest, dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations, industria] home work, 
and special accommodation, i.e., the provision 
of seats and service facilities. The principal 
aspects not touched on are wages, annual holi- 
days, and hygiene and safety provisions con- 
cerning all workers. Some doubt was felt 
about wages as a few laws contains minimum 
wage provisions for women. But the prac- 
tical utility of such provisions is probably 
small seeing that wages are usually fixed by 
agreements or orders, or industrial awards ; 
it was therefore decided to omit them. 

All laws found up to the end of February, 
1929, are included. 
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Canada 


The general summary of Canadian laws is 
in part as follows:— 

“The only province which has passed legis- 
lation to apply any of the Washington Con- 
ventions relating to women is British Col- 
umbia; the laws do not come into force until 
similar legislation has been passed by other 
Provinces. The Dominion Government has 
adopted the Berne Phosphorous Convention, 
and it is everywhere applied. 


Hours—Only the Province of British Col- 
umbia prescribes an 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week for women in factories. In Saskatche- 
wan there is a statutory 48-hour week for such 
women. In Manitoba the Minimum Wage 
Board orders limit hours for women to nine 
in the day and 48 in the week with a weekly 
half holiday in most factories. In Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick the only legal 
limitation on hours of women in factories is 
that imposed by the factory legislation—a 
10-hour day and 60-hour week (55-hour week 


in Quebec cotton and woollen factories). . 


There is no limitation in the Nova Scotia 
Factories Act on the hours of women in nor- 
mal times. All the Provinces but New Bruns- 
-wick and Prince Edward Island have enacted 
minimum wage laws. No administration 
board has been appointed in Nova Scotia. 
The Quebec Minimum Wage Act gives the 
Board no power to regulate hours of labour, 
and in Ontario the Board is authorized only 
to specify the hours for which the specified 
rates of pay are to be paid and to fix other 
rates for longer hours. 


Overtime.—All provincial Factory Acts per- 
mit working hours in excess of statutory limit 
under specified ciicumstances and with the 
permission of the inspector, but a further 
limit is placed on such overtime by all the 
laws except that of Alberta. 


Night Work.—All Provinces except Alberta 
place some restriction on the employment of 
women at night in industry. By-laws under 
the Early Closing Acts regulate hours in 
shops, and Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia have statutes 
governing the hours of women in retail shops. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Orders further restrict hours for women in 
shops. 


Weekly rest and holidays—Work on Sun- 
days is forbidden in all provinces by the Acts 
relating either to work in factories and shops 
or to Sunday observance. 


Dangerous, unhealthy and prohibited oc- 
cupations As regards mines, a statement 
made by the Dominion Department of La- 
bour is quoted to the effect that it is very 
improbable that any woman was ever em- 
ployed below ground in Canada. The Al- 
berta, Ontario and Quebec laws prohibit the 
employment of women in or about any mine 
except in office work, and the employment of 
women underground has never occurred in the 
first two. It is unlikely to have occurred in 
Quebec unless in the very early days before 
Confederation in 1867. The Province of Sas- 
katchewan has no deep mines. 

The prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches pre- 
vails everywhere. 

In Saskatchewan employers in laundries, 
restaurants, etc. are required before employ- 
ing women to procure a license, and in Brit- 
ish Columbia no person may employ a woman 
in any hotel, restaurant, laundry or place of 
business where the chief of the police of the 
municipality thinks it undesirable. 

The Manitoba statute prohibiting the em- 
ployment of white women by Orientals is to 
come into force on proclamation to that 
effect. Such proclamation has not been is- 
sued, but the Winnipeg City Charter contains 
a clause enabling the City Council to pass 
a by-law requiring licences for the employ- 
ment of women in a hotel, restaurant or 
laundry owned or conducted by Chinese. In 
Ontario (subject to the proclamation of this 
section as being in effect), no person may em- 
ploy any white woman in any factory, restau- 
rant or laundry owned or conducted by 
Chinese. Alberta, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island have 
no similar legislation. 





The fifteenth annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Co-operation and Markets of 
Saskatchewan for the twelve months period 
ended April 30, 1929, reviews the activities 
of the co-operative organizations of that prov- 
ince which are administered under the Co- 
operative Associations Act, 1928. During the 
year reports were received from 216 associa- 
tions, as compared with 243 in the previous 
year. The number of shareholders in these 
216 associations was 13,819, and the paid up 
capital invested was $569,820.17. During the 
year, 11 associations marketed live stock, ship- 
ping 167 cars, the receipts of which amounted 
to $249,767.55. The value of farm products 
marketed through the associations amounted 
to $17,749.30, while the total value of supplies 
sold amounted to $3,621,256.16. The total sales 
of the associations amounted to $3,879,773.01, 
the net savings being $135,963.33. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1929 


The following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so re- 
porting in August was 6,908, their employees 
numbering 1,093,735 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 


July was 1,709, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 204,547 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of September, 1929, as 


Reported by the Employers 


As often happens in the early autumn, 
there was a slowing-up of industrial activity 
at the beginning of September, but the situ- 
ation continued considerably more favourable 
than in any month of the years 1920-28. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics recelved data 
from 6,908 firms with a combined working 
force of 1,093,735 persons on September 1, as 
against 1,102,033 in the preceding month. The 
index number (based upon the average for 
the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 126.8, 
compared with 127.8 on August 1, 1929, and 
with 119.1, 111.0, 106.2, 97.8, 94.2, 101.2, 
94.8 and 89.8 on September 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. 

Logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation and trade showed heightened ac- 
tivity, while there were heavy seasonal losses 
in construction, and manufacturing was also 
quieter. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces reported contractions, that in 
Ontario being most pronounced. 


Maritime Provinces—For the first time 
since the beginning of January, there was a 
slight slackening in employment in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but this reduction involved a 
much smaller number of workers than that 
registered on September 1, of other years of 
the record. Most of the loss took place in 
logging and construction, while gains were 
noted in transportation and trade. Statistics 
were received from 531 firms, whose staffs 
aggregated 85,373 workers, compared with 
85,468 in the preceding month. The index 


was many points higher than on the same 
date in any year since 1920. 


Quebec—A contraction was noted in manu- 
facturing and transportation, while logging, 
mining and construction were brisker. With- 
in the manufacturing group, the largest de- 
creases were in iron and steel, textile, pulp 
and paper, lumber and tobacco factories. The 
working force of the 1,579 co-operating em- 
ployers stood at 302,038 persons, as against 
303,910 on August 1. Advances were regis- 
tered at the beginning of September, 1928, 
but the index then was several points lower. 


Ontario—In this province, 3,114 firms re- 
ported that they had reduced their staffs by 
3,724 employees to 445,631. Manufacturing 
as a whole employed fewer operatives, largely 
on account of losses in iron and steel, and con- 
struction, chiefly railway construction, re- 
leased employees. On the other hand, logging 
camps recorded considerable seasonal activ- 
ity, and communications and trade also showed 
improvement. The situation was decidedly 
more favourable than in the early autumn of 
1928, or in that of any other year since the 
series was commenced. 


Prairie Provinces—Following five months 
of uninterrupted expansion, there was a re- 
duction in employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the index continued much higher 
than on the same date last year. Returns 
were tabulated from 958 employers of 166,018 
workers, as compared with 167,734 at the be- 
ginning of August. Mining, transportation, 
communications and wholesale trade afforded 
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heightened employment, but railway construc- 
tion was seasonally slacker, and there were 
also losses in manufactures, notably in iron 
and steel, lumber and pulp and paper plants. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed its first decrease since the 
winter; this took place chiefly in construc- 
tion, while communications, mining, trans- 
portation and logging showed improvement, 
and no general change occurred in manufac- 
turing. The working force of the 726 firms 
furnishing data declined from 95,566 persons 
on August 1 to 94,675 at the beginning of 


the pay-lists of the 840 co-operating firms, 
who employed 146,654. Manufacturing (ex- 
cept of electrical apparatus, leather, food and 
rubber products) reported general contrac- 
tions; transportation was also slacker, while 
improvement was noted in construction. The 
index continued higher than on the same date 
in any other year for which statistics are 
available. 


Quebec.—Heightened activity was indicated 
in Quebec, according to 117 employers of 
13,737 persons, as compared with 13,614 in the 
preceding month. The gain took place mainly 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the same number of workers as that indicated 
on September 1, 1928, when employment was 
in smaller volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Quebec, Toronto, 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities and 
Vancouver, while in Montreal, Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton and Winnipeg curtailment was regis- 
tered. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal 
chowed its first falling-off since the beginning 
of the year, 2,363 workers being released from 

90966—5 


Employment was at its maximum for the five 
years’ record of this city. 


Toronto —Manufacturing, communications 
and trade afforded more employment, while 
only slight changes were noted in other in- 
dustries. Statements were received from 908 
firms with 128,173 workers, or 2,085 more than 
on August 1. Much smaller increases had 
been indicated on the same date of a year 
ago, but employment then was below its 
present level; on the date under review it 
was, in fact, at its peak in the record for 
this city. 

Ottawa—There was a small decline in Ot- 
tawa, chiefly in manufacturing, while con- 
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Nore: The “relative weight’ in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasre L—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 


89-8 
94-8 
101-2 





Sept. foe, see me ANSON MN. Se Ps Ree eee ates 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 


Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
04-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 (00-7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
106-9 108-2 102-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-9 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 10S-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114°3 120-4 126-4 1140 
199-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 113-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-$ 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-2 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
7:8 27-6 40-7 15-2 8-7 


at Sept, 1/1020. .2 02. ei res. ewes Ve oattoe 


struction was brisker. The 138 firms furnish- 
ing returns reported 13,482 employees, com- 
pared with 13,643 in the preceding month. 
On September 1, 1928, a reduction involving 
almost the same number of workers had been 
noted, but the index then was rather lower. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing, particularly of 
iron and steel and textile products, reported 
contractions in Hamilton, while other indus- 
tries showed little general change; 222 em- 
ployers recorded 39,415 persons on their pay- 


rolls, as against 40,816 on August 1. Employ- 
ment was in much greater volume than at the 
beginning of September a year ago, or at the 
same period in any other year for which data 
are available. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
An advance was registered in the Border 
Cities, where the 131 co-operating firms re- 
ported 17,770 workers, as against 17,646 in the 
preceding month. Automobile plants afforded 
slightly increased employment, and services 
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Note. The “relative weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF a ene PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
6=100). 


DD EE eee eeEETETE————oee 


Ottawa 


Se Sere SSS SS SG SS ee eee (ees 5 wes em ee es cc ee ne | See ee ee eS 





———— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
CUR | cac, ex GREER CRIS 97-6 
La Soyo Ae ea 99-0 
94-1 97-5 94-2 
98-5 98-5 97-8 
89-2 90-9 95-1 
89-5 91-6 95-6 
90-8 93-3 96-2 
94-3 96-0 96-9 
97-2 101-5 99-2 

104-5 90-3 99-7 
105°9 102-7 100-2 
106-2 105-4 100-6 
106-0 104-6 102-0 
105°7 106-3 102-9 
104-7 104-3 103-4 
101-9 102-3 103-8 
93-7 102-0 99-7 
94-5 98-3 99-3 
95-8 99-9 99-6 
98-0 102-6 102-5 
101-9 105-3 105-3 
104-5 110-9 107-0 
106:3 114-0 107-7 
106-2 116-7 107-8 
107-8 119-9 109-3 
108-6 121-8 110-2 
109-4 123-9 109-5 
108-7 119-9 110-5 
98-6 109-3 105-1 
100-3 110-9 105-4 
101-0 106-3 106-4 
101-8 107-9 107-7 
105-9 112-8 110-2 
109-7 117-0 112-7 
110-4 131-6 112-8 
112-1 130-2 113-6 
115:7 132-7 114-3 
114-3 131-0 117-0 
115-1 126-6 119-3 
113-0 122-1 120-5 
104-6 114-7 115-5 
106-9 114-3 115-9 
107-5 112-8 116-6 
108-2 116-2 118-6 
114-2 117-1 120-7 
119-3 122-0 122-1 
120-3 128-8 123-7 
122-4 135-8 122-9 
120-2 136-5 125-0 

ployment by cities 

as at Sept. 1, 1929... 13-4 1-2 11-7 


were also more active. A large gain had been 
indicated on the same date last year and the 
index number then was considerably higher. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg 
showed a decline following a period of steady 
expansion during the summer; the situation 
was practically the same as on September 1, 
1928. Manufacturing, construction and trade 
recorded most of the reduction. An aggre- 
gate working force of 34,061 persons was re- 
ported by the 313 employers whose returns 
were received; these firms had 34,660 em- 
ployees in the preceding month. 

90966—53 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
APE Seth alee Bs Pk od eee 101-2 88-5 
114-5 L/S) al lee 2 eae 92-0 90-3 
107-1 S36" path. cice. 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
93 -4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97°5 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
103-6 103-6 95-8 106-1 101-6 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109:9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107°3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2: 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-65 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7) 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-f 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
1-2 3-6 1-6 3-1 2-8 





Vancouver—There was a slight gain in ac- 
tivity in Vancouver, according to the state- 
ments received from 269 firms employing 
30,592 workers, as against 30,440 on August 1. 
Manufacturing and communications reported 
increases in personnel, while only small 
changes took place in other groups. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on the same 
date a year ago, when smaller additions to 
staffs had been noted. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Lie 
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Nore: The “relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number o 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasiz II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


_ All in- Manu- 











dustries | facturing Logging 

Sept 85-8 75°6 
Sept 93-6 65-9 
Sept 100-7 78-4 
Sept. 91-5 79-0 
Sept. 96:8 69-5 
Jan. 90-0 129-2 
Feb 93-0 145-5 
Mar 94-9 139-0 
April 96-6 79 +2 
May 98-8 72:7 
June 101-6 96-4 
July 103-1 80-0 
Aug. 103-6 63-2 
Sept 104:8 66-8 
Oct 104-6 82-9 
Nov 102-7 99-6 
Dec 101-5 139-2 
Jan. 94-7 136-1 
Feb. 98-2 149-1 
Mar. 99-8 137°5 
April 101-5 85-7 
May 103-9 82-8 
June 106-9 86-8 
July 106:8 69-9 
Aug. 107-0 68-6 
Sept 106°8 78-7 
Oct 106-4 96:8 
Nov 104-9 136°3 
Dec 104-3 182-7 
Jan. 97-9 163-2 
Feb. 102-3 169-5 
Mar. 104°7 159-6 
April 106-6 88-3 
May 109-0 78:5 
June 112-6 85-9 
July. 113-1 69-5 
Aug. 115-2 68-6 
Sept. 115-9 75:0 
Oct. 115-7 98-5 
Nov. 115-1 139-3 
Dec 113-4 178-1 
Jan. 107-8 171-0 
Feb. 112-8 178-3 
Mar. 115-7 167-8 
April 116-5 83-1 
May 119-8 75°8 
June 121-2 92-7 
July 120-3 80-1 
Aug. 121-6 74-0 
Sent. oleae ote aes 119-8 83-6 
Relative weight of employ- 

ment by Industries as at 

EDU. L, bce werelspiomienincaale 100-0 52-3 1-9 
Leake eee a es eee pike as 

Manufacturing 


Iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, tex- 
tile, tobacco, non-ferrous metal, rubber and 
edible animal product factories showed cur- 
tailment, in some cases of a seasonal charac- 
ter, while the vegetable food, electrical appa- 
ratus, leather, fur and chemical divisions re- 
corded improvement. Statements were re- 
ceived from 4,173 manufacturers employing 
571,744 operatives, as compared with 580.295 
at the beginning of August. Employment on 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 


Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-6 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 

98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69:8 94-2 95-4 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114°5 100-9 96-7 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
105-0 103-4 107:4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73°1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97:3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 ~ 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106:6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106°6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 . 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97:3 73°3 105-3 109:7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78 °6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120°8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112:6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
149-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181:3 146-6 127-8 

4-9 2-8 12:3 15-9 2-2 7-7 





September 1, 1928, had advanced slightly, but 
the index then was several points lower than 
on the date under review. 


Animal Products—Edible—Declines were 
shown in meat-preserving and fish canneries, 
chiefly in the Maritime and Western Prov- 
inces, while other divisions reported only slight 
changes. The payrolls of the 223 co-oper- 
ating factories aggregated 19,905 employees, 
as compared with 20,487 in the preceding 
month. Employment. on September 1, 1928, 
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Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
Relative | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, 
Industries weight! 1929 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing.. .......00. Siaisleleievsiete e's. §2°3 119-8 121-6 115-9 106-8 104-8 96-8 91-5 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 121-0 123-6 125-9 117-6 111-6 107-3 103-2 
PUT ANG DLOUUCtS.<o- snscleaie sec oe es -2 104-3 99-0 99-3 99-9 100-8 98-6 102-2 
Leather and products..... AP i Retr 1-6 96-4 94-4 97-4 103-9 100-1 92-2 93-9 
Lumber and products......... BietentoGs 5:7 120-7 124-5 120-5 114-4 118-9 114-5 109-9 
Rough and dressed \umber........ 3-6 122-0 125-8 121-8 119-6 128-9 124-4 122-6 
FIQERIGUT OTIS Fy cca a cle: cs sieioleieis's ore 9 121-7 126-2 116-5 105-8 98-4 O16 |e statin. - 
Other lumber products...... ereiepew 1-2 115-6 119-0 117-9 102-7 102-6 98-7 89-2 
Musical instruments..........+ oe eees 3 99-4 99-5 104-2 97-2 105-0 86-9 86-7 
Plant products—edible...........++- 3-2 123-4 118-4 112-9 109-4 108-9 106-0 93-9 
Pulp and paper products...........-- 6-2 113-1 115-1 108-8 108-8 105-0 94-9 92-7 
Polp'and paper.....-<so+ssecs cece 3-0 110-9 113-2 115-8 112-3 109-8 93-2 89-9 
[Paper products rnc... neice teleree «i 8 115-3 113-7 121-0 107-6 100-4 96-5 95-2 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 115-3 118-1 109-4 104-5 99-7 96-9 95-8 
Rubber products. 2.4265 « vee secs cies 1-6 140-6 145-2 137-4 115-7 99-5 102-9 77°0 
Textile products...........ceeeeeeee: 7:3 104-8 105-7 104-0 104-4 99-6 94-7 86-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-5 100-6 104-4 111-9 111-0 98-9 94-2 79-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-6 113-1 107-2 103-6 97-7 100-5 90-3 80-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2°3 105-7 105-1 101-8 98-9 100-3 98-0 98-3 
Other textile products............. 9 100-9 108-4 107-0 103-6 98-6 94- 86-5 
Plant products (n.€.8.).......seeeeee: 1-4 120-0 128-1 121-5 111-3 104-1 105-8 101-1 
SE ODACCOS a Mork ook nicjer ar se eee: 7 103-3 PUSS AUD [AA mee team te ico marathi sy tees ofasa crete alee ahtateres. [loistets ats ofete 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 146-1 TAS COMMIE eee wee enol ope emerac te aia bine che ix ain esbye Sireaal elite speteyd ders 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 160-8 171-4 138-8 104-1 84-0 73°5 105-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 7 120-6 117-9 109-9 104-4 100-2 94-9 98-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-3 139-9 141-2 124-6 109-5 111 8 91-9 91-7 
FuIGetnichCurrents.. sae. <8 haere cleo 1-5 136-8 139-4 129-3 117-2 106-3 109-8 105-5 
Electrical apparatus..............66- 1-4 154-7 146-1 123-1 107-8 101-3 88-1 86-6 
Iron and steel products.............. 14-4 122-3 126-3 117-6 100-1 102-1 88-9 81-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:5 133-3 138-1 122-7 106-9 102-3 81-9 69-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 131-9 136-5 128-8 112-2 100-8 94-6 86-8 
Agricultural implements........... 9 108-3 125-9 97-4 94-3 97-1 69-7 48-4 
Land vehicles. ............eee0e- 6-3 114-6 117-6 117-9 94-6 102-8 90-0 86-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 129-1 130-3 171-0 89-7 106-0 86-0 50-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... °5 142-1 149-4 107-1 92-0 98-1 96-6 91-2 
Heating appliances................ “5 130-8 132-7 121-4 105-4 103-0 96-1 94-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-0 181-3 182-6 145-6 116-6 101-2 79-9 78-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Lohr: Eee erENs Some Mere, CLO Ag ae 6 128-3 123-8 121-7 96-3 97-5 87-9 76-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 114-2 117-2 114-4 105-5 103-3 90-0 84-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 133-6 136-7 124-1 111-5 105-7 86-1 80-2 
Mineral products7,. qecceosses sos e ss 1-3 148-8 147-8 135-0 106-9 103-2 105-9 103-2 
Miscellaneous 2: iacian canis «elton s 8-4 118-4 113-0 108-6 101-2 96-8 93-4 93-5 
Logging ae Neipuaveue sicasuctah< Psbel sensual okoiscnusisies« 1-9 83-6 74-0 75-0 78-7 66-8 69-5 79-0 
MinGeme orate oes Cees ere cea aa es 4-9 123-8 122-1 115-7 109-9 101-7 98-0 103 - 
Coal Phil PISTON 2-5 105-9 104-2 102-9 104-4 98-9 89-6 104-0 
Metallic ores: Amc =m o0 5 scious, paced 1:5 147-2 145-1 131-4 118-5 104-5 106-0 100-0' 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
coal) agse. 22 Cts.. Lite, Maso RSIS 9 153-2 151-8 138-5 117-8 109-2 105-1 97-9 
COMNUUNCAONG. Hos. soda nasitt co ones 2-8 128-8 126-0 114-8 107-2 103-2 98-6 97-f 
Meregraphs rt 2h0.. ees ote as. 6 140-3 133-7 125-1 113-0 108-0 101-7 97-2 
Felephones(3514,)...i3¢. ataee vee 2-2 125-7 123-9 112-1 105-7 101-9 97-8 97-2 
ETON S PORLALLOR atin eee ie 12-3 117-2 117-2 111-5 105-9 104-7 100-4 99-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 134-3 130-5 117-7 108-6 104-4 101-5 101-4 
Steam railways.) |.15:. (0. shies. oes 8-1 112-2 113-3 110-8 104-6 103-4 99-4 99-5 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 121-2 120-8 107-0 108-6 112-7 104-4 98-0 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 15-9 181-3 186-8 158-7 150-4 133-5 107-7 101-4 
Buitding. . dais ate cnetnree’ a stuae eevee oreteus 6 2 174-8 170-2 137-7 134-7 124-8 92-1 88-2 
Highwa yids ts wots s AOE. eases be 4-7 293-5 298-2 243-7 238-8 188-1 164-1 126-5 
RAL hart ac che «ueuteete seer his cies ois 5-0 137-7 153-8 145-6 129-1 121-2 102-4 103-9 
SET OICCE AD Sarna Toe nite cerca 2-2 146-6 146-6 132-5 120-0 110-4 105-2 101-5 
Hotels and restaurants... 1-3 158-3 159-3 137-5 126-0 116-9 115-7 110-6 
Professional.) eisscu onal ese he +2 124-5 122-6 121-9 100-7 101-0 94-1 87:3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... “7 133-2 132-9 128-3 116-4 103-6 91-8 90-6 
rade... FA GRO OSHS 6 ce dnp Ages Soe ets 127-8 126-1 116-0 108-4 98-1 94-8 91-4 
Retatlin. voce oe ea ein tere 5-4 130-1 129-4 118-3 108-1 96-1 93-2 88-1 
Wholesale Mites ceee rates sete ce ¢ 2:3 122-7 118-7 111-0 109-2 102-2 98-0 97-8 
All Industriess jb. Ree Ried keel 100-0 126-8 127-8 119-1 111-0 106-2 97-8 94-2 





1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 


had also increased, and the index number then 
was higher. 

Leather and Products—A further gain was 
shown in leather factories, in which it largely 
exceeded that noted at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last year, when the level of employ- 
ment was rather higher. Statements were re- 
ceived from 173 manufacturers having 16,962 


persons in their employ, as against 16.630 on 
August 1. Quebec and Ontario firms reported 
most of the increase. 

Lumber and Products—The commencement 
of seasonal inactivity in sawmills caused a 
reduction in employment, and furniture and 
vehicle factories also released help. The de- 
crease, which was reported to a considerable 
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extent in Ontario, was greater than that noted 
on September 1, 1928; the index then was 
practically the same as on the date under 
review. A combined working force of 61,837 
persons was registered by the 716 establish- 
ments from which returns were received, which 
had employed 63,459 in their last report. 


Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit, confec- 
tionery, chocolate, cocoa, fruit and vegetable 
factories reported heightened activity; the 
improvement was on a much larger scale than 
on the same date last year. Data were com- 
piled from 365 firms in the vegetable food 
group, whose payrolls rose from 33,808 on 
August 1, to 35,421 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. All provinces reported advances, 
that in Ontario being most pronounced. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a reduction, mainly in pulp 
and paper mills and printing shops; the ten- 
dency was also downward on September 1 last 
year, when the index was several points lower 
than on the date under review. The forces 
of the 529 co-operating establishments in- 
cluded 67,752 persons, as compared with 
68,948 in the preceding month. A large pro- 
portion of this decline took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Contractions were indi- 
eated in rubber factories, 37 of which employed 
17,825 workers, or 575 less than in their last 
report. Practically all the decline took place 
in Ontario. A gain had been registered on 
September 1, 1928, when the index was lower 
than on the date under review. 


Textile Products—Continued decreases were 
noted in textile factories, 565 of which had 
79,579 employees, as against 80,384 on August 
1. Most of the reduction took place in Que- 
bec. Woollen, cotton and cordage factories 
registered the bulk of the loss, while knitting 
mills were busier. Employment on the same 
date last year was in practically the same 
volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors——A loss 
was noted in this industry on September 1, 
when 928 persons were released from the pay- 
rolls of the 149 co-operating factories, which 
employed 15,494 operatives. A large share of 
the decline took place in tobacco plants in 
Quebec, on account of repairs. The level of 
employment was slightly lower than at the 
beginning of September, 1928, when a gain had 
been indicated. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed improvement, according to 
statistics from 116 employers of 8,102 per- 
sons, compared with 7,914 on August 1. On- 


tario plants absorbed most of these extra 
workers. The situation was better than on the 
same date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Stone 
works released some employees, while the 
other divisions showed only small changes. 
Statements were received from 144 plants, 
having 14,003 workers, as against 14,186 in the | 
preceding month. The Prairie Provinces regis- 
tered a large proportion of the decrease. An 
advance had been noted on the same date 
last year, but the situation then was not so 
favourable. 


Electric Current—For the first time since 
the beginning of this year, a reduction was 
shown in electric current plants, 98 of which 
employed 16,543 persons, compared with 
16,831 in their last report. Quebec recorded 
most of the decline. The index was higher 
than on September 1, 1928. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased substantially at the beginning 
of September, when 890 workers were added 
to the forces of the 49 co-operating establish- 
ments, which had 15,694 employees. This 
gain occurred mainly in Quebec and Ontario; 
it was considerably larger than that noted on 
the corresponding date in 1928, when the index 
was many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Agricultural im- 
plement, railway car, shipbuilding, rolling mills 
and some other branches of the iron and steel 
group recorded contractions in employment; 
there was a reduction of 5,188 in the forces 
of the 669 co-operating iron and steel manu- 
facturers, who employed 157,727 persons. 
activity decreased chiefly in Quebec and On- 
tario. The trend on September 1, 1928, was 
also unfavourable, but the index number then 
was lower than on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal division reported lowered employment, 
while there were only small general changes 
in other branches of this group; 104 manufac- 
turers employed 20,207 operatives, as against 
20,682 on August 1. Although an advance had 
been indicated on the same date last year, 
employment then was in much less volume. 


Logging 


The commencement of seasonal operations 
in logging camps caused a large increase in 
employment, chiefly in Ontario. The 198 co- 
operating firms reported 20,983 workers, com- 
pared with 18,729 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was rather more active than on 
September 1, 1928, when smaller gains had 
been reported. 
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Mining 

Coal—Data were received from 79 operators 
having 27,185 men on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 26,756 at the beginning of August. 
The expansion was largely confined to the 
Prairie Provinces. Advances had also been 
registered on the same date a year ago, but 
the index number then was slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic 
ore mines continued to improve, according to 
returns from 69 firms whose forces rose from 
16,623 persons on August 1 to 16,991 at the 
beginning of September. Ontario and British 
Columbia recorded most of the increase. A 
smaller gain had been shown on September 1, 
1928, when the index number was some 16 
points lower. 


Communications 


Further large additions to staffs were noted 
in both telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cations. Statistics were compiled from 171 
companies and branches employing 30,957 
workers, as against 30,275 in their last report. 
Employment continued in greater volume than 
on the same date in 1928 or any other year of 
the record. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage.— 
Considerable expansion was shown in local 
transportation on the date under review, when 
819 employees were added to the forces of the 
125 firms furnishing data, who had 26.433 in 
their employ. A large proportion of this 
advance was in the Prairie Provinces. The 
index number was many points higher than 
at the beginning of September, 1928, when a 
smaller gain was indicated. 


Steam Ratlways—There was a decrease in 
the number employed in steam railway opera- 
tion on September 1, according to the 105 
companies and branches from which returns 
were received, and which reported 88,463 em- 
ployees, compared with 89,372 on August 1. 
Employment was at a higher level than on the 
same date last year, when contractions were 
also noted. Practically all the loss took place 
in the Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere the 
changes were slight. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an- 
other marked increase in employment in water 
transportation, in which activity was rather 
greater than on the same date in 1928. State- 
ments were received from 72 employers of 
19,436 workers, as against 19,044 in the pre- 
ceding month. Most of’ the advance was 


reported in British Columbia, and the Mari- 
time Provinces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Further important expansion was 
shown in building construction, bringing the 
index number to 174.8, its maximum since 
this series was instituted in 1920. Data were 
received from 676 contractors, whose payrolls 
rose from 65,412 on August 1 to 67,695 persons 
on the date under review. The trend was 
particularly favourable in Quebec. 


Highway—There was a shrinkage in -this 
group, 594 men being released from the forces 
of the 239 co-operating employers, who had 
51,525 workers; there were declines in all 
provinces. Activity was greater than on Sep- 
tember 1 of last year. 


Railway—A large, seasonal contraction in 
employment was indicated by the 45 firms 
furnishing data in this division, who employed 
54,242 persons, as against 60,632 in the pre- 
ceding month. Practically all the curtailment 
was in Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
Although more pronounced losses had been 


_ noted on the corresponding date of 1928, the 


index number then was some points higher. 


Services 


No general change was registered in the 
service group, which has shown unusual ac- 
tivity this year. Employment on the date 
under review was at the maximum so far 
reached in this record. The 211 establish- 
ments furnishing returns reported 24,171 assist- 
ants, as against 24,131 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was an increase in staffs in both retail 
and wholesale trade; employment continued 
at a higher level than in the autumn of any 
other year of the record, which was instituted 
in 1920. Returns were received from 675 
establishments employing 84,024 persons, com- 
pared with 83,161 at the beginning of August. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- * 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed while unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from our tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


shared in the reductions reported during 
August over the same month last year, Al- 
berta unions as in the previous comparison 
reporting the most noteworthy declines. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these, Halifax, Winnipeg and Re- 
gina unions during August reported a greater 
volume of work available to their members 
than in July, while employment for Saint John, 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver unions was 
somewhat curtailed. The changes, however, 
were not particularly noteworthy in any city. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The unemployment volume among_ local 
trade unions at the close of August, showed 
a nominal increase when compared with the 
returns for the previous month, the 1709 or- 
ganizations from which reports were received 
with a total membership of 204,547 persons in- 
dicating 3-5 per cent of inactivity compared 
with an unemployment percentage of 3-0 in 
July. The situation was also less favourable 
than in August last year when the percentage 
of idle members stood at 2:4. Alberta unions 
with a decline in employment of 3 per cent 
over July showed the most substantial change 
during August, due chiefly to dullness in the 
coal mines of the provinices, while from Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia lesser 
‘contractions in employment were registered. 
In New Brunswick and Saskatchewan employ- 
ment remained at the same level as in July, 
while Quebec and Manitoba unions reflected 
nominally improved conditions. All provinces 
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When compared with the returns for August 
of last year the tendency in all cities, with 
the exception of Halifax, was toward lessened 
employment the contractions ranging from 
3:3 per cent in Edmonton to °3 per cent in 
Saint John while the improvement recorded 
from Halifax was very slight. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January 1923 to date. 
The projection of the curve during August 
was slightly upward from that of July indi- 
cating a reduction in the volume of employ- 
ment afforded and at the end of the month 
the curve rested at a level somewhat above 
that shown at the close of August last year. 

The manufacturing industries showed very 
sight change during August from the prev- 
ious month the tendency, however, being un- 
favourable. Reports were tabulated at the 
close of the month from an aggregate of 479 
unions with 59,557 members, and of these 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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2,326, or a percentage of 3-9, were idle, com- 
pared with 3-6 per cent in July. Among pulp 
and paper makers, leather, glass, Jewelery and 
garment workers increased activity, on a small 
scale, was registered during August. This was, 
however, slightly more than offset by the re- 
ductions reported among printing tradesmen, 
iron, steel and textile workers, bakers and 
meital polishers. Compared with the situation 
shown in August, 1928, in the manufacturing 
industries, when 3:5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, employment for iron and_ steel 
workers, printing tradesmen, textile and glass 
workers, hat and cap makers, metal polishers 
and bakers was at a somewhat, lower level dur- 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Lg a} ° 
a| 8 : 
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Augs5p L2ieteee 1-5} 1-2) 5-4] 3-1] 2-3) +9) 3-5) 4-7] 3-7 
Sept.,; O27mees 1-4) 1-1] 4-8) 2-2] 2-4) 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
Oct., 1927..... 1-1} -9] 5-6] 3-2] 4-2] 1-8] 4-4] 4-9) 3-9 
INOWageer 10204. aon 2:5] 1-7] 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0} 5-2 
DGC. tel OZ 4-3] 1-5] 9-3] 5-1] 5-4] 5-6) 3-7|10-5] 6-6 
Jan., 1928. 2... 5-5] 1-5) 7-9] 7-0} 6-3] 5-0] 4-4) 9-1] 6-8 
Feb., LUO te Sawin oie 9-0} 1-7} 9-1] 5-6] 7-3) 6-0] 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Mar., 1928..... 10-9] 2-3) 7-0) 5-8] 7-5] 7-5] 5-5] 5-0) 6-5 
April, 1928..... 7-4) 1-8) 6-2] 4-1] 5-2] 4-2] 6-8] 3-3) 5-2 
May, 1928..... 5-6] 1-5] 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0} 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 1928.4. *5| +8) 5-6) 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6) 3-2 
July, 1928..... 1-5} +7] 2-6] 2-6] 1-8] +6] 4-5] 2-8) 2-5 
Aug., 1928..... 1-6} +7] 4-0} 1-9] 1-4) -8] 1-2] 2-8) 2-4 
Sept: 1928)... -9} +5) 3-5) 1-2) 1-2) +6] 4-2) 3-3) 2-2 
ct., 1928..... 1-1) 1-0} 5-7] 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
Nov., 1928.... | 1-1] 1-1] 6-3] 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Dec.,7- 1928.0. 4. 3:9] -9] 0-7] 4-0] 8-1] 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Jan., 19290 crete 3-0) 1-7] 7-9] 5-1]10-7| 7-1] 5-2] 8-0] 6-3 
Feb.,  1929..... 6-0) 1-8] 9-0} 5-3] 9-6) 7-0} 5-4] 7-3] 6-8 
March, 1929, 6-2} 1-4) 7-9) 4-5) 9-2] 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
April, 1929..... 6-0} 1-3] 9-3] 3-0} 3-9] 3-9] 5-3] 6-0] 5-5 
RVs 1920 cen. 3:9} +5! 6-8] 2-6] 3-7| 2-9] 4-3] 2-3) 4-0 
June, LOZO Ri 3-3] 1-0] 2-9] 2-5] 3-1) 2-8] 4-3] 2-6] 2-9 
July, 1929..... 2-0} +8] 4-8] 2-2].3-1] 1-8] 2-7] 2-7] 3-0 
ug., 19297 oe 2-2) +8) 4-6) 2-5] 2-5) 1-8) 5-7] 3-9] 3-5 





ing the month under survey. On the other 
hand, wood, garment and leather workers 
were rather more fully engaged. 


From unions of coal miners 46 returns were 
tabulated during August showing a member- 
ship of 16,590 persons, 845 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 5:1, were without work on the last 
day of the month, compared with 1-8 per cent 
of inactivity in July, and with 1-3 per cent in 
August 1928. Unemploymenit among Alberta 
miners accounted largely for the unfavourable 
situation reported in comparision with July, 
although Nova Scotia miners, in a much smal- 
ler measure, contributed to the total decline. 
In British Columbia all miners were reported 
at work as in July. In making a comparison 
with the returns for August last year Alberta 
and Nova Scotia unions as in the preceding 
comparison reflected a lower employment level 
during the month under review, while in 
British Columbia no miners were reported 
idle, compared with a fractional unemploy- 
ment percentage in August last year. A large 
number cf coal miners continued to show 
greatly reduced time. 


The situation in the building and construc- 
tion trades during August remained much the 
same as in the previous month, as indicated 
by the reports received from a total of 208 
unions embracing a membership of 30,451 
persons. Of these 2,201, or a percentage of 
7:2, were without employment on the last 
day of the month, compared with 7:0 per 
cent of unemployed members in July. Moder- 
ate reductions in activity were reported during 
August by carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers and 
hod carriers and building labourers. These 
reductions were in a large way offset by the 
improvement shown among _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, granite and stone cut- 
ters, bridge and_ structural iron workers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers and 
plumbers and steam fitters. The building 
trades, as a whole reflected less favourable 
conditions during August than in the same 
month a year ago, when 3:5 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. In this 
comparison unemployment among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and carpenters and 
joiners was more prevalent during the month 
reviewed, while contractions of lesser magni- 
tude were manifested by electrical workers, 
granite and stone cutters, painters, decorators 
and paper hangers, plumbers and steam fit- 
ters, tile layers, lathers and roofers and hod 
carriers and building labourers. Bridge and 
structural iron workers alone reported a better 
situation than in August last year, the im- 
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provement being fairly substantial when 
viewed from a percentage basis though involv- 
ing a small number of workers. 

The unemployment level in the transporta- 
tion group during August was unchanged from 
that of July, the 723 unions from which re- 
ports were tabulated with 70,574 members 
indicating 1-9 per cent of idleness in both 
months, Fluctuations occurred, however, in the 
various divisions of the group. Steam railway 
employees (whose returns constitute about 80 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting) were scarcely so fully engaged as in 
July, and street and electric railway employees 


and teamsters and chauffeurs also registered” 


nominal employment recessions. These were, 
however, offset by the expansions recorded 
among navigation workers. Comparing with 
the situation in the transportation industries 
during August last year, when 1-7 per cent 
of inactivity was registered, employment for 
navigation workers was at a_ considerably 
higher level during the month under review. 
Among steam railway employees moderate 
declines in work available were registered and 
teamsters and chauffeurs and street and elec- 
tric railway employees showed nominal cur- 
tailment of activity. 

The returns on unemployment. from long- 
shore workers, owing to the casual nature of 
their employment are tabulated separately 
each month. Reports for August were 
received from 14 associations of these workers, 
covering a membership of 6,914 persons, of 
whom 932, or a percentage of 13-5 were idle 
at the end of the month, contrasted with an 
unemployment percentage of 13:4 in July. 
Some slight improvement was noted in com- 
parison with August last year, when the per- 
centage of idle members stood at 17-2. 

A very favourable situation was indicated 
by retail clerks at the close of August, the 7 
unions with 1413 members from which reports 
were tabulated, showing -1 per cent of idle- 
ness compared with -3 per cent in July and 
with -8 per cent in August last year. 

Adequate work was supplied for civic em- 
ployees during August, as indicated by the 


reports received from 69 unions embracing 
7,220 members, while in the previous month 
and in August, 1928, fractional unemployment 
percentages only were recorded. 


From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 119 reports were received during August, 
combining a membership of 5,969 persons, of 
whom 277, or a percentage of 4-6, were idle 
at the end of the month, contrasted with 3.6 
per cent in July and with 3-3 per cent in 
August last year. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and stationary engineers and 
firemen reported slight reductions in activity 
when compared with July, while conditions for 
theatre and stage employees were somewhat 
improved. As compared with August last 
year stationary engineers and firemen and 
hotel and restaurant employees were not so 
fully engaged. Slight advances in employ- 
ment were, however, indicated by theatre and 
stage employees and barbers. 


Fishermen reported very little change in the 
level of activity in the three months used 
here for comparison, the 3 unions reporting at 
the close of August, with 765 members, in- 
dicating 1-6 per cent of idleness compared 
with 1:3 per cent in July and with -7 per cent 
in August last year. 

Unemployment for lumber workers and 
loggers showed a noteworthy increase during 
August over the previous month, although a 
much improved situation was manifested when 
compared with August last year. Returns for 
August were supplied by 4 unions of these 
workers, with 991 members, of whom 6:9 per 
cent were idle on the last day of the month, 
in contrast with 1-1 per cent in July and with 
12-5 per cent in August, 1928. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August each year from 1919 to 
1926 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1927, to date. Table I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1929 


During the month of August, 1929, the re- 
ports from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase of 
nearly 44 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over those of the preceding period, 
while a decrease of 31 per cent was registered 
when a comparison was made with the aver- 
age daily placements effected during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. This loss was 


almost entirely due to decreased farm place- 
ments, though lesser declines were registered 
in all other groups, except logging, where a 15 
per cent gain was shown. In comparison with 
the preceding month farming showed the high- 
est gain, followed by smaller increases in 
logging, services, construction and mainten- 
ance, and trade, while fewer placements were 
made in manufacturing, transportation and 
mining. 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications rose steadily throughout the 
month, and at the close of the period under 
review was practically on the same level as 
that shown at the close of the corresponding 
period last year. The curve of placements, 
however, recorded a nominal decline during 
the first half of August, but during the latter 


was 2,047, as compared with 1,418 during the 
preceding month and with 2,828 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,271, in comparison with 1,777 in July, 
1929, and with 3,011 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Aug- 
ust, 1929, was 1,901, of which 1,458 were in 
regular employment and 443 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,825 during the pre- 


-ceding month. Placements in August a year 


Positions OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS ErrecteD For Each ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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half of the month showed a sharp upward 
trend; nevertheless, at the close of the period, 
it was still some few points lower than that 
reached at the close of August, 1928. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
82-6 during the first half and 95:3 during the 
second half of August, 1929, in contrast with 
the ratios of 90-8 and 95:8 during the cor- 
responding periods of 1928. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 76-1 and 88-9 
as compared with 87-6 and 93:5, respectively, 
during the corresponding month of 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August, 1929, 


1928 





ae 





ago averaged 2,750 daily, consisting of 2.256 
placements in regular and 494 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of August, 1929, the offi- 
ces of the Service referred 52,581 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 51,313 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 39,361, of which 33,829 were 
of men and 5,532 of women while placements 
in casual work totalled 11,952. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 42,- 
774 for men and 12,480 for women, a total 
of 55,254, while applications for work num- 
bered 61,417, of which 47,302 were from men 
and 14,015 from women. 
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REPORT OF THE 
EMP 
LOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
AUGUST, 1929 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected to date bv the offices of the Employ- 


ment Service of Ganada:— 





_—————————————— ae 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268, 001 37,904 305, 905 
i AOU eae each aire os Oe RR 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
ODA ee. ot gmpactele «408 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
TOD ee eit sic Qeeaterete wis 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
O23 chee ae eee ore ee 347,1 115,387 462,552 
TQQLS. circ e heuetalea« che 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
so eee Minhas: cipacr: 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
AG2G6 4.05 <.s)ae ema Sores 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
NOD tacos tos Rebeca 302,723 112,046 414,769 
19 28:5... 0% dos BBWS ose 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (8 months)....... 176,341 89,117 265, 458 








Nova Scoria 


During the month of August, 1929, positions 
offered to employment offices in Nova Scotia 
were over 20 per cent lower than in July, but 


nearly 3 per cent higher than in August last. 


year. Placements likewise showed a loss of 
almost 13 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month and a gain of about 15 per 
cent over those of August, 1928. This latter 
gain was chiefly accounted for by increased 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
declines showing in all other groups, except 
logging and transportation, where increases 
were nominal only. Placements by industrial 
groups included: logging, 47; construction and 
maintenance, 258; trade, 52; and services, 257, 
of which 173 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month regular employment was se- 
cured for 292 men and 52 women. 


New BruNSWICK 


There was a decrease of almost 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in New Brunswick during August, 1929, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 2 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were about 10 per cent less than in 
July but over 3 per cent more than in Aug- 
ust, 1928, all changes under the latter com- 
parison being of minor importance. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were offered during the month were: 
manufacturing, 65; construction and main- 
tenance, 181; trade, 43; and services, 484, of 
which 400 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 289 
of men and 385 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Quebec during Aug- 
ust, 1929, decreased more than 3 per cent from 


the preceding month and declined 27 per cent 
from that of the corresponding month last 
year. Placements showed a gain of 8 per cent 
over July, but a decrease of nearly 20 per 
cent from those of August, 1928. Declines 
were shown in all divisions except logging and 
transportation, the higher gain being in the 
former group and the largest decline in con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
113; logging, 1,062; farming, 66; transporta- 
tion, 89; construztion and maintenance, 699; 
and services, 638, of which 340 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month under re- 
view, 2,228 men and 471 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, 1929, orders received at em- 
ployment offices in Ontario called for 11 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 23 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month last year. There were 
also decreases of 14 per cent and 23 per cent, 
respectively, in placements from July, 1929, 
and from August, 1928. Logging showed a 
substantial gain under the latter comparison, 
but this increase was more than offset by de- 
clines in all other groups, the most marked 
being in construction and maintenance, farm- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation. The 
number of placements effected during the 
month under review by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 2,070; logging, 1,217; 
farming, 1,120; mining, 75; transportation, 
465; construction and maintenance, 2,751; 
trade, 592; and services, 4,533, of which 2,499 
were of household workers. During the month 
regular employment was found for 7,091 male 
and 1,626 female workers. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during August, 1929, called for nearly 
88 per cent more workers than those of the 
preceding month, but there was a decline of 
about 34 per cent from the total of the cor- 
responding month last year. There was also 
an increase of over 89 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but a decrease of 
about 26 per cent when compared with Aug- 
ust, 1928. This decline from last year was 
almost entirely due to fewer placements in 
farming, the decrease in that group repre- 
senting over 84 per cent of the net loss. Logg- 
ing and mining alone showed nominal gains. 
Industries in which most of the placements 
were effected were: farming, 4,518; manufac- 
turing, 159; logging, 71; construction and 
maintenance, 494; trade, 248; and _ services, 
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2,253, of which 1,783 were of household work- 
ers. There were, during the month, 5,029 
placements of men and 640 of women in regu- 
lar employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Saskatchewan 
during August, 1929, were 298 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, but over 22 per 
cent less favourable than in the corresponding 
month last year. Placements increased more 
than 197 per cent over July, but declined 
nearly 22 per cent when compared with 
August, 1928. Though nearly 65 per cent 
of the entire placements for the province was 
in farming, yet the total effected was con- 
siderably less than in August last year, and 
was mainly responsible for the reduction 
under this comparison. Lesser declines were 
shown in all other groups except manufactur- 
ing, logging and construction and mainten- 
ance, where minor gains occurred. Placements 
by industries included: manufacturing, 246; 
farming, 5,960; transportation, 97; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,205; trade, 200; and 
services, 1,468, of which 920 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was procured 
for 7,254 men and 876 women during the 
month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 165 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during August, 
1929, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of 51 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements showed an increase of 167 
per cent when compared with July, but were 
over 46 per cent less than in August, 1928. 
The bulk of the placements during the month 
was in farming, though less than half the 
number recorded in August, 1928, were effected 
during the corresponding month this year. 
Construction and maintenance also showed a 
marked decline, as did all other groups, except 
transportation and services, which showed 
slight improvement. Industrial groups in 
which employment was found for the majority 
of the workers included: manufacturing, 376; 
farming, 5,899; mining, 83; transportation, 
205; construction and maintenance, 704; trade, 
183; and services, 1,175, of which 798 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 6,821 of men and 532 
of women. 

BritisH CoLUMBIA 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August; 1929, were 


more favourable than those shown during the 
preceding month and the corresponding month 
last year, there being an increase in the de- 
mand for workers of 37 per cent and 21 per 
cent respectively. Placements showed an in- 
crease of nearly 79 per cent over July, but 
were 40 per cent lower than in August, 1928. 
A large part of the placements effected during 
the month were transfers of harvesters to the 
Prairie Provinces, but this number was con- 
siderably less than in August a year ago, and 
was responsible for the decline under this 
comparison. Losses were also noted in manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, and trade, and 
these also contributed, though in a_ lesser 
degree, to the total decline registered above. 
Services alone showed a smail increase. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 924; logging, 337; farming, 3,712; 
mining, 116; transportation, 233; construction 
and maintenance, 1,109; trade, 272; and ser- 
vices, 1,722, of which 797 were of household 
workers. During the month 4,825 men and 
1,300 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1929, the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 39,361 placements in regular employ- 
ment of which 29,342 were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 4,014 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate 2,746 going to points with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 1,268 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Of the 392 persons who were transferred by 
Quebec offices at the special reduced rate 
during August 96 went to provincial employ- 
ment and 296 to points in other provinces. 
The provincial movement included 87 loggers 
and 6 saw mill labourers going from Montreal 
and 38 carpenters from Quebec to centres with- 
in their respective zones. The transfers out- 
side the province were all of bush workers 
who received their certificates at Montreal 
for Sault Ste. Marie and vicinity. 

‘Certificates for reduced transportation were 
granted by Ontario offices during August to 
383 workers, 315 of whom travelled to pro- 
vincial centres, the balance representing an 
interprovincial movement. Within the pro- 
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vince 259 of the transfers were of bush men, 
mainly for points around Sudbury and Tim- 
mins, the majority of whom secured their 
certificates for reduced transportation at the 
Toronto, Sudbury, Pembroke and North Bay 
offices. From Pembroke also 2 lumber workers 
went to Sault Ste. Marie and one cook to 
Sudbury, and from Toronto 10 labourers were 
conveyed to Peterboro. North Bay, in ad- 
dition, shipped 2 lumber workers to Cobalt 
and 5 general labourers and 3 lumber workers 
within its own zone, while from Sudbury one 
saw mill hand proceeded to employment with- 
in that zone. ‘Travelling from Port Arthur 
were 7 carpenters going to Guelph and 4 fire 
fighters and 3 cooks to employment within 
the Port Arthur zone. The Fort William 
office was responsible for the transfer of 5 
construction labourers to Guelph and of 3 
mill hands within its own zone. Kingdom 
received one stonemason from Hamilton; 
North Bay 5 bricklayers from London and 2 
from Sault Ste. Marie; and Ottawa 2 stone- 
masons from Windsor. Of the persons trans 
ferred outside the province 64 were for the 
Winnipeg zone including 22 farm hands and 
one saw mill labourer travelling from Fort 
William, 22 farm hands and 3 construction 
workers from Port Arthur and 16 miners from 
Sudbury. In addition, 2 muckers were sent 
from Cobalt to the Quebec zone, one farm 
hand from Port Arthur to Brandon and one 
diamond drill runner from Timmins to Rouyn. 

Manitoba offices effected transfers of 1,515 
workers, during August, 1,048 of whom went 
to employment within the province and 467 
to situations in other provinces. Within the 
province, the’ Winnipeg office despatched 19 
farm generals, 5 farm hands, 8 carpenters, 5 
hotel workers and one cook to the Brandon 
zone, 2 hotel employees, one farm domestic 
and one housekeeper to Dauphin and 900 
harvest hands, 72 mine workers, 17 highway 
construction workers, 11 brickyard labourers, 
3 hotel employees, one engineer and one 
blacksmith within the territory covered by 
the Winnipeg office. In addition, one farm 
hand travelled from Portage la Prairie to 
Brandon. The Saskatchewan harvest fields 
claimed a large share of the workers going to 
employment outside the province, 388 harvest 
hands and 2 farm household workers having 
secured certificates to various points of em- 
ployment within that province. Of these 2 
were granted their certificates for reduced 
transportation at Brandon and the balance at 
Winnipeg. From Winnipeg also 5 harvest 
hands and one farm domestic proceeded to 
Alberta rural districts. Port Arthur and vicin- 
ity was the destination of 12 saw mill labour- 
ers, 12 mine workers, 5 cooks, 3 cookees, 2 


hotel employees, one farm housekeeper and 
one bush man conveyed from Winnipeg while 
from the same centre Sault Ste. Marie re- 
ceived 18 bushmen and 8 dam construction 
labourers, Ottawa 5 stonemasons, Calgary 2 
electricians, Swift Current one hotel manager 
and Yorkton one cookee. 


In Saskatchewan 315 certificates for re- 
duced transportation were issued during Au- 
cust, 308 provincial and 9 interprovincial. Of 
the former 261 were granted to harvest work- 
ers, Moose Jaw transferring 67 harvest hands 
and 6 farm household workers, Regina 114 
farm hands and one farm domestic, and Sas- 
katoon 71 harvest workers and 2 farm house- 
hold workers to employment at various 
centres throughout the province. To points 
within their respective zones Moose Jaw de- 
spatched 12 railroad construction workers, 4 
highway construction teamsters, one carpen- 
ter and one hotel employee, and Saskatoon 4 
teamsters. From Regina, in addition, 4 high- 
way construction teamsters were conveyed to 
Swift Current, one miller to North Battle- 
ford, 5 highway construction teamsters to Es- 
tevan and 4 highway construction workers 
within the Regina zone. The remaining pro- 
vincial certificates, 9 in number, were issued 
at Prince Albert to construction teamsters 
travelling to North Battleford. The move- 
ment outside the province was entirely from 
Moose Jaw, from which centre 7 carpenters 
were carried at the special rate to Dauphin, 
and one farm hand each to the Lethbridge 
and Edmonton zones. 

The number of workers travelling at the 
reduced rate from Alberta centres during 
August was 1,113, of whom 716 went to points 
within the province and 397 to other prov- 
inces. Provincially the Calgary office trans- 
ferred one cook to Drumheller, 2 mine work- 
ers and one cook to Edmonton, one flunkey 
to Lethbridge and 48 harvest hands and 6 
farm household workers to the agricultural 
localities of the province. The labour move- 
ment from Edmonton comprised the transfer 
of one teamster, one engineer and one la- 
bourer to Calgary, one saw mill engineer to 
Lethbridge, one hotel cook to Drumheller, 23 
mine workers, 11 highway construction la- 
bourers, 33 saw mill labourers, 3 loggers. one 
hotel employee, 4 labourers and one shoe re- 
pairer to points within the Edmonton zone, 
and of 573 harvest workers and 3 farm domes- 
tics to various provincial farm areas. With 
the exception of 2 stone masons who were 
carried at the reduced rate from Calgary to 
Ottawa the movement outside the province 
was of harvest workers going to Saskatche- 
wan rural points, including 391 harvest hands 
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and one farm domestic despatched from Ed- 
montcn and 3 harvest workers from Calgary. 

Offices in British Columbia issued 296 cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation during 
August, 265 of which were to provincial 
points and the remainder to stations in other 
provinces. Included in the provincial move- 
ment from Vancouver were 58 bush workers, 
9 railroad construction workers, 3 plasterers, 
one pipe fitter and one blacksmith going to 
Kamloops; 15 bushmen, 14 mine workers, 4 
farm hands, 2 carpenters, one auto mechanic, 
2 engineers, one hotel employee and one 
blacksmith to Penticton; 138 railroad construc- 
tion workers, one steel sharpener and one en- 
gineer to Nelson; 8 mine workers and 3 build- 
ing construction workers to Revelstoke; 4 
farm hands and one miner to Cranbrook; 2 
eooks and 2 flunkeys to Prince George; one 
fruit picker each to Kelowna and Vernon; 
and 22 bush workers, 12 railroad construction 
labourers, 8 tunnel construction workers, 6 
mine workers, one shingler, 3 power con- 
struction flunkeys and one engineer to various 
points within the Vancouver zone. The Kam- 
loops office transferred one labourer, Nelson 
45 farm hands and one teamster, and Prince 
Rupert 2 cooks and one teamster to stations 
within their respective zones. From Prince 
George one logger went to Prince Rupert and 
3 highway construction workers and 3 lumber 
workers within the Prince George zone. The 
remaining 6 transfers provincially were of 
fruit pickers who travelled from New West- 
minister to employment in the Kelowna zone. 
The interprovincial movement was of harvest 
workers for the Prairie Provinces, Alberta re- 
ceiving 19 harvest hands and 3 farm domes- 
tics; Saskatchewan 5 farm hands and 3 farm 
household workers; and Manitoba one farm 


hand. Several of the offices were responsible 
for the transfer of these workers. 

Of the 4,014 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during August, 1,081 were transported by 
the Canadian National Railways, 2,884 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 
14 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In addition to the transportation facilities 
afforded workers at the 2.7 cents per mile 
rate referred to im the above, the railway 
compamies granted a special harvest rate dur- 
ing August as in other years, from British 
Columbia points to the Prairie Provinces. The 
movement of harvest workers to the Prairie 
Provinces from British Columbia was re- 
cruited entirely by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service and this special rate was granted 
by the railway companies to all applicants 
upon presentation of a certificate furnished 
by the Employment Service. Such certificates 
entitle the holder ito a rate of $11 from Vic- 
toria and $10 from Vancouver or other British 
Columbia points (with the exception of Cran- 
brook, Revelstoke and Nelson, where the 2.7 
cent per mile rate was in effect) to Calgary 
or Edmonton, beyond which point the fare is 
one-half cent per mile. From August 19, the 
date on which this reduced rate became effec- 
tive, until the close of the month, 3,040 per- 
sons availed themselves of the oportunities 
afforded through this special rate from British 
Columbia centres, 2,040 harvest hands and 
276 farm household warkers going to Saskat- 
chewan centres, 541 harvest workers and 166 
farm domestics to Alberta points and 10 har- 
vest hands and 7 farm domestics to Miani- 
toba rural districts. Of these 1,114 were car- 
ried by the Canadian Nationa] Railways and 
1,926 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


| (4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1929 


There was a slight seasonal decline in the 
value of the building permits issued during 
August, 1929, as compared with July, but in 
the more significant comparison with August 
last year there was a considerable increase; 
during the month under review the 61 co- 
operating centres authorized building estim- 
ated cost $21,560,361, as compared with 
$22,841,709 in July, 1929, and $17,448,542 in 
August, 1928. There was, therefore, a de- 
crease of 5.6 per cent in the first comparison, 
and an increase of 23.6 per cent in the second. 
The aggregate for the elapsed months of this 
year continued higher than in the same 
months of any other year since 1920, exceed- 
ing the previous high level in 1928 by 16 
per cent. 
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Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,400 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 and over 2,800 permits 
for other buildings valued at about $13,500,000. 
During July, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 1,500 diwellings and 2,900 
other buildings, estimated at about $7,000,000 
and $15,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported gains as compared with July, 1929, 
that of $1,245,015, or 97.2 per cent, in Sas- 
katchewan being most noteworthy. Of the 
reductions elsewhere registered, that in British 
Columbia of $1,502,218 or 55.0 per cent was 
greatest. 
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New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported higher aggregates of build- Average, 
ing permits issued than in August of last year, Tuddide ott avlibleeale 
Ontario and Alberta showing the largest in- Nisan Value # Value “ pies of 
s . . ° mi ulidain 
creases. Declines in this comparison were re Wear ‘esued issued a Heated, “materials 
corded in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and in August | first oes age sient in fees 
UR G montos ntns 
British Columbia, that of $424,416 or 9.2 per (1920=100) | (1926 aver- 
cent in Quebec being most pronounced. age= 100) 
Of the larger cities, Toronto showed im- my $ 
provement as compared with August, 1928, but jo. 21,560,361] 168,606,059] 195-4 99-6 
the total was smaller than in July, 1929, while 1928.7... 17, 448542 145,247,485 168-3 87-5 
(pee 7s Wd) et. 29,478,378] 126,690, 29 . 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver reported 995°": 11/672'599| 109,211,942| 126-5 101-7 
decreases in both comparisons. Of the other  1995...... 9,511,008] 88,223,328 102-2 104-3 
centres, Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, Three [)3}------ aie Ge cata entive aaa 
Rivers, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, Hamil- 1922 aes 18.158, 932 105, 181,416 121-9 108-4 
. pe 4 Rokr 0,928,039} 77,665, . 
ton, Kingston, Kitchener, Niagara Falls, Owen — 4999°""7"" 10,305,846} 86,303,601] 100-0 156-3 


Sound, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Nanaimo 
and New Westminster registered gains in both 
comparisons. 

Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1929—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first eight 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926—100). 





The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was 16.1 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continue lower 
than in most years of the record. The ac- 
companying table gives the value of the build- 
ing permits issued by 61 cities during July 
and August, 1929, and August, 1928. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities August, July, August, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isl.— 
Charlottetown...... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 382,105 681,845 432,270 
Halitax’)...2. 9) 508 341,280 508, 700 407,045 
New Glasgow...... 22,875 94,560 5,275 
Sy dneyAc.eesae. «oe 17,950 78,585 19,950 
New Brunswick..... 447,900 46,138 66, 600 
Prodericton #.. 40. Aree ott - wodstkoteae ee wad Nil 
S Moncton. «as seaeret 420,575 15,040 43,045 
CSE. JONNH ea waaaae 24020 31,098 3B 
Quebec.............. 4,203,303 | 5,033,345 .). 4,627,719 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
SOMNCUVE.........- 3,312,625 | 3,689,065 | 3,634,211 
*Quebec............ 286,135 525,075 607,408 
Shawinigan Falls... 251,153 47,680 12,400 
*Sherbrooke........ 50,330 133,200 17,200 
*Three Rivers...... 153 , 960 38, 825 63,150 
*Westmount........ 149,100 599,500 293 , 350 
Ontario.............. 9,006, 710 9,485,114 6, 940, 000 
Belleville.......... 50,900 201,775 19,000 
*Brantford.:.....125- 93, 62 90, 755 82,022 
Chathamesoa a. 37,930 9,150 78,875 
*Fort William....... 80,025 76,475 44,700 
Galt. han 2911 63, 086 41,990 50,052 
*Guelpiaae. soo scree 33, 840 37,507 39,105 
“Hamilton. ../25).e2 . 1,327,600 438,800 443,400 
*Kaneston. (cadet een 279,461 51,655 26,372 
*Kitchener.......... 126,835 120,892 52,682 
*lhondon. isa. df. 171,915 250, 235 155, 670 
Niagara Falls..,... 166,510 42,502 58, 680 
shawa:t.vccesees 68, 220 283 , 550 205,445 
SOttawave tse 121,743 321,700 400, 220 
Owen Sound....... 400,250 22,000 3,200 
*Peterboro.......... 35,938 27,650 74,095 
*Port Arthur........ 40, 700 65,336 36, 645 
*Stratford.......... 21,536 73,586 16, 409 
*St. Catharines..... 123, 250 102, 737 40,119 


1Includes Prince Rupert not shown in the July report. 





Cities August July, August, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ 
*St. Thomas...... 31,175 12,900 11,980 
Sarnia®. ..282 v. 52,496 54, 620 48,269 
Sault Ste. Marie 199, 695 214,790 63, 106 
*Toronto-see. 4,068,975 | 4,895,224 | 3,719,454 
York and East : 
York Townships. 882,128 1,172,220 628, 005 
Wellandsea. see 21,405 79,500 19,345 
*Windsor bad 365, 645 474, 760 276,905 
East Windsor. 46,450 30,768 112,300 
Riverside........ 16, 500 22,500 28,600 
Sandwich........ 17,590 24,775 16,300 
Walkerville..... 52,000 115,000 173,000 
Woodstock........ 9,850 29, 762 16,045 
Manttoba.......... 939,639 1,520,832 } 1,270,115 
PBrANndOne cet. taete 61,374 83, 702 137,330 
St. Boniface....... 2,465 82,480 85, 735 
*Winnipeg.......... 875,800 | 1,354,650 | 1,047,050 
Saskatchewan...... 2,525,395 1,280,380 | 1,864,897 
*Moose Jaw........ 28,141 25,800 21,650 
Seg inaas.. sate eee 2,170,429 799,785 | 1,338,620 
*Saskatoon........ 326, 825 454,795 504, 627 
Alberta.............. 2.826, 001 2,062,529 899,775 
*Calgaryay.05-t60ie4 1,849, 651 1,473, 729 692, 880 
*Kdmonton......... 888,075 463, 735 171,155 
Lethbridge........ 75,100 100, 925 24,520 
Medicine Hat..... 13,175 24,140 11, 220 
British Columbia....| 1,229,308 | 2,731,526!) 1,347,166 
Kamloops............- 16, 645 19,112 4,100 
Nanaimo.......... 26,575 8,720 750 
*New Westminster.. 124,375 57,525 63,175 
Prince Rupert...... 2 15,675! 1,595 
*Vancouver® ....... 908,340 | 2,534,230 | 1,102,825 - 
North Vancouver. 38,550 15,075 38,590 
*Victoria 114, 823 81,189 136; 131 
Total—61 cities....... 21,560,361 | 22,841,7091| 17,448,542 © 


18,663,168 19,988,440 


15, 230, 045 


2Report not received. ‘Includes Point Grey and South 
Vancouver formerly given separately. From Jan. 1929, when the amalgamation of these cities was effected, the total for 
*. ¥Skcities includes the ‘‘Greater Vancouver’’ aggregate, instead of that for the area formerly known as Vancouver 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


[petMLED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labéur Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
August is reproduced below. The following 
report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the coun- 
try during the second month prior to the date 
of publication. The statement contained in the 
September issue relates to the situation exist- 
ing in July, 1929. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, the source of these statistics 
being returns obtained from the trade union 
locals in 23 representative cities. Summary 
figures for July and previous months taken 
from the September, 1929, issue of the Amern- 
can Federationist, the official publication of 
the organization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was little change in the general state 
of employment during August, apart from 
temporary fluctations during the holiday 
period. There was an improvement in the 
coal-mining industry, in the jute industry, 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and in 
the cocoa, chocolate and sugar confectionery 
industry. On the other hand, there was a 
further decline in the building trade and in 
public works contracting, and there were in- 
creases in unemployment in the engineering 
and motor vehicle industries, in shipbuilding, 
in silk and artificial silk manufacture, in tex- 
tile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and in 
the clothing trades. 

Among workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 26th 
August, 1929 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 10:1, as compared with 9-9 at 22nd July, 
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1929, and with 11°6 at 20th August, 1928. 
For males alone the percentage at 26th August, 
1929, was 11:0, and for females 7-6; at 
22nd July, 1929, the percentages were 11:0 
and 7-1. The percentage wholly unemployed 
at 26th August, 1929, was 7:7 as compared 
with 7:4 at 22nd July. The total number of 
persons (insured and uninsured) registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 26th August, 1929, was 
approximately 1,190,000, of whom 899,000 were 
men and 218,000 were women, the remainder 
being boys and girls; at 29th July, 1929, it 
was 1,188,000, of whome 914,000 were men and 
208,000 were women; and at 27th August, 
1928, it was 1,367,000, of whom 1,055,000 were 
men and 232,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0.2 per cent in July, 1929, as compared with 
June, and pay-roll totals decreased 3.8 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of May and June, 1929, and there- 
fore cannot be included in the general state- 
ment for the month of July. The number of 
of employees in Class I railroads as at June 
15 totalled 1,719,274, representing an increase 
of 1.3 per cent since May 15. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of June was 
$237 ,758,844, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 2:1 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 0°6 per cent in July as compared with 
June and pay-roll totals decreased 4.5 per 
cent. July in manufacturing industries is re- 
gularly the season for inventory taking and 
repairs, while pay-roll totals are further re- 
duced by shutdowns on July 4. These shut- 
downs this year, in many instances, were pro- 
longed over the following week-end, owing to 
the 4th falling on Thursday. The decrease in 
employment, however, was smaller than in any 
July since the bureau began the present series 
of reports in 1922. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
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tries for July, 1929, is 98.2, as: compared with 
98.8 for June, 1929, and 92.2 for July, 1928; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for July, 
1929, is 98.2, as compared with 102.8 for June. 
1929, and 91.2 for July, 1928. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

' The slaughtering, ice cream, and flour in- 
dustries of the food group reported increased 
employment in July as compared with June, 
while each of the 10 industries of the textile 
group showed fewer employees. The out- 
standing decrease in this group was in women’s 
clothing and was partly seasonal in character 
and partly the result of labour difficulties in 
certain sections. In the iron and steel group 
eastsiron pipe, structural ironwork, and ma- 
chine tools gained in employment in July, 
while the iron and steel industry reported de- 
creased employment of 0-7 per cent. Increased 
employment was shown also in furniture, 
leather, boots and shoes, paper boxes, book 
and job printing, fertilizers, petroleum refining, 
cement, brick, wagons, electric-railroad car re- 
pairing, electrical machinery, rubber boots, 
and ship-building. The automobile industry 
reported a drop in employment of 2:4 per 
cent, this being the third month of decreased 
employment sinice this industry reached its 
peak in April. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
added to their employees in July; the rayon 
increase was 4:1 per cent and the radio in- 
crease was 24-5 per cent. 


The report for July, 1929, is based upon re- 
turns for 12,683 establishments in 54 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in July 
had 3,526,174 employees, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $93,576,416. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions had 
more employees in manufacturing industries 
in July than in June—the Middle Atlantic, 
the West North Central, both the East and 
West South. Central, and the Pacific. The 
West South Central division, however, alone 
reported a marked increase. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States, as 
follows: October to December, 1927, 14 per 
cent; January, 1928, 18 per cent; February, 
1928, 18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; 
April, 1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928, 13 per 
cent; June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 
per-cent; August, 1928, 9 per cent; September, 
1928, 10 per cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; 
November, 1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 
13 per cent; January, 1929, 15 per cent; Feb- 
ruary, 1929, 15 per cent; March, 1929, 14 per 
cent; April, 1929, 12 per cent; May, 11 per 
cent; June, 9 per cent; July, 9 per cent. 


-FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ts Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Governments of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
~wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
‘Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Carada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle range, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 


transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wages Clause re- 
ferred to:— 

1. All mechanics, iabourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 


character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
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rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as resps<ts hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In ease the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or .employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence’ 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 


are referred to in the Order in Council as 


“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
tor competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate. and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of hfe and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Ordev in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con-' 
spicuous place on the premises. where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed.. 
The contractor js alsc required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and ‘time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that’ 
all of the labour conditions of the contract : 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
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wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “ A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a new Indian residential 
school at Brandon, Man. Name of contractor, 
J. H. Simmons, Winnipeg, Man. Amount of 
contract, $147,742. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 


ee 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per day 

less than 

per hour 
Bricklayers and masons..........-- $1 45 8 
Carpentersaty: ie hacia. «deeper 1 10 8 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 1 10 8 
Painters ets. «dd kite ole tee +. eaten 0 90 8 
IP] asterers> erie hine ts Cee ee ae ee 1 35 Se. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 80 8 
Sheet Metal workers.............:+- 0 80- 8 
Concrete workers... .66. e005 s0 +> 0 45 9 
Labourers, building...............- 0 45 9 
Labourers, common............++- 0 35 9 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 70 10 
Truck Ariv eharases a oeig > atelba ne eke’ 0 40 10 


ee 


Reconstruction of an Indian residential 
school on the Blackfoot Reserve near Glei- 
chen, Alta. Name of contractors, Wyndels 
Construction Co., St. Boniface, Man. Amount 
of contract, $43,178. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per day 

less than 

per hour 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............-. 1 00 8 
@emoent finishert. 22.26 te 1 45 8 
GCemientinixerstaiiee hoa. c eee 0 50 3 to 10 
Engineer—hoisting...............-- 1 00 8 
OCHTICIANS ce Sete cok ele eek owe 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers.............-. 0 60 8 
Labourers—bulilding............... 0 50 8 
Labourers, common............... 0 45 8 to 10 
athers—wWO00Gacbh sand». ents totes. $4 00 per M. 8 
Lathers—metal..............s00-- $0 09 per yd. 8 

per hour 
Marbleisotterss. .2-- sex anttee ene $1 45 8 
Painters yee, fete ee « Deke ork 0 95 8 
Plastersicsaee: . 2h 23 Sp ategyen a Ghee 083% 1 45 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.......0.-000+s0- 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 115 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 75 8 
Roofers—patent........s...08220 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 60 8 
TerraZZOJaVers. saves veh txeeigsents 0 75 8 
TTI@GSOULOLS ies sche lo icc eae ace Sener 1 45 8 
Teamster with team and wagon.... 0 90 8 to 10 
"Trek Gtivers te toes fic ce Week ene 0 50 8 to 10 





DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a combined lighthouse and 
dwelling at Eddy Point, Guysboro County, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Wilfred M. Gerroir, 
Guysboro, N.S. Date of contract, July 11, 
1929. Amount of contract, $5,750. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Construction of a fog alarm building at Pea 
Point, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contrac- 
tor, J. E. Kane, Saint John West, N.B. Date 
of contract, August 17, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,495. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Laying of new floor in the Drill Hall at the 
University Avenue Armouries, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Vulcan Asphalt & Supply 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 138, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$9,500. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per day 

less than 

per hour 
Bricklayers and masons............ 30 8 
@Wement fnishersacnvw tee eee he eee 0 75 8 
Stone cuvle4rs.... cases os ecto pene wee 1 20 8 
MRIGISCELETS te se estre site sete ee coe ee 1 25 8 
Granite: cutterssnn2eccck ees 1 00 8 
MarDieisettersn. wana set tess ce erere 1 30 8 
CWarpenterss .cotontoum coco eet cet 1 00 8 
Bridge and structural ironworkers.. 1 00 8 
Mlectricians, Class A..........+s.0: 15 8 
Electricians, Class B.............+: 1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 1 00 9 
Cement mixer engineer............. 1 00 9 
Mathers} metals 226s... DSI Ce 1 323 8 
lasterse.-c spaces ooh ave crveun 1 32% 8 
Wlasters sJAbOUTerS...2:..0cceese ees 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
HEINLOTS Aaa avereiaid sedeceusine Sager ene 0 90 8 
Roofers—composition.............- 0 75 8 
Roofers—slate and tile............. 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 1 073 8 
LCLlAZZO-WOLKETS.1.k dati. sonics alton 1 05 8 
Terrazzo workers helpers.......... 0 50 8 
Asbestos workers............ee000: 1 00 8 
Composition floor finishers......... 1 10 8 
Labourers (ordinary).............- 0 45 9 
Labourers (building)............... 0 65 9 


~ Nore.—Time and one-half for all overtime worked be- 
yond above hours. 

Construction of a competitors’ hut at Bed- 
ford Rifle Range, Bedford, N.S., Name of 
contractors, Hanratty & Bianco, Ltd., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, September 13, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $5,994. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 








follows :— 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Bricklayers’... BVA Rees. $1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
MUTECULICIONG vecn cic cee se ruiacorean ne 0 80 8 44 
PRINTETSANS 2 ht. eae hoe ceeeee ee 0 60 9 54 
WAMOUTERS: oo v0 ccc ona coie dee oes 0 30 9 54 
WALpPenters aes tooo tcoiee ry Grier 0 60 9 54 





Erection of a beef house and refrigerating 
plant at the Royal Canadian Naval Barracks, 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractor, A. S. MacMillan, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, September 14, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $5,149. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than 

per hour per per 
day week 

TICLE OLS ase nadans os ee hee re ee $1 00 8 44 
CESS) ti ae dey APCS aes Scbunaak Gh 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers. saacap as os ee decors 1 00 8 44 
AVAL NCNCCTS. Fe pee tee see 0 73 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..c.% deac 1. e 0 77 8 44 
IPSINUOTS «5: 0.05, « ate cues © ot keene e os a 0 73 8 44 
NORD OULETS ..siud hs dae eorgotelel tne cc's acts 0 40 9 54 





Overtime in accordance with prevailing custom in the 
district. 


Installation of new boilers at H. Q. Ord- 
nance Depot, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 17, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $8,100. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class or Labour wages not per day 

less than 

per hour 
Tabounerss 47 ectreeceyh ciwaocs os $0 45 8-9 
Concretesmixers«.psacterdeareeeee 0 45 8 
(Coneretovlayensia «ecb 0 45 8 
Conerete finishersi.:2c..........-. 0 75 8 
Bricklay ersts10: 08 ANG ifs mesieecs 1 25 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1925 8 
PCONEMASONSs Ane ee. see eee 125 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 
‘Terrazzo layers. $25.4 es shai.s «000s 0 75 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 95 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Lathers; metaltcaer aac. oes sccc< css 0 75 8 
Rlasterersicsc tun ete coh.s, occ 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
A LOCETIGIANS 4.-..5 A AM s chins ok cee 0 80 8 
Stationary engineer................ 0 75 8 
Driver, one horse and cart 0 70 8-10 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8-10 
ex tTUCKICTIVER Wee 0 50 8-10 


Construction of a new roadway at the Que- 
bec Drill Hall, Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Oscar Dumaine, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 13, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $5,508.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and erection of a complete Seed 
Cleaning Plant at Moose Jaw, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, July 24, 
1929. Amount of contract, $230,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than per day 

per hour 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Hollow tile setters... sce. + sce 1 45 8 
‘Rlastérerseat inne pee ween eae 1 35 8 
Marble and tile setters............. ioe 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Paintersaece acc te hse. « «Macau 0 873 8 
Plumberssect . Bete. -e. sosan eae 1 123 8 
Carpenterstimet ata aoe ion aed 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 1 00 9 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 90 9 
Electricians). Shc - dee ee ee bins 0 90 9 
Hoistingyene incense. cranes ser $0 75 to 0 90 9 
Building labourers................. 0 50 9 
Gement mixerssack et aia so eee 0 50 9 
Common labourers..............-- 0 45 9 
Truck drivertech accu: cena ee. see 0 45 9 
Teamsters sc. cco canton cs econ 0 45 9 
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Supply and erection of an airplane hangar 
at Montreal Air Harbour, at St. Hubert, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, St. George & Gauvreau, 
Ltd., Rosemount, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1929. Amount of contract, $61,580. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
per hour 
Concrete foreman’. ....... 0. ..%%% $0 60 10 
Mixers and spreaders............++- 0 40 10 
Plasterers: : {5 .. cee hooves tear 1-123 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 9 
Bricklayerss...:. 42 ¢s- i sete ere 1 20 9 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Roofers and sheet metal workers. .|$0 75—$0 85] » 9 
Labourers (common)........+..++: 0 35 10 
per ie 
Garters 200. be ie, Soa Shee’ bah $18 0 
MGoatMstersishewes tic ce eect eee wil ve 20 00 
per hour 
Steamfitters... 28.0... . beweeen see $0 85 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers.............. 0 45 8. 
PUTMDSLS: tate bce roe wee hee Nee 0 85 8 
Plumbers’ helpers..........-..+++- 0 45 8 
Structural steel foreman........... 1 10 
Structural teel erectors...........- 1 00 9 
River heaters and riveters......... 1 00 9 
Stickers and heaters.............+. 1 00 9 
Carters (one horse and cart)....... 0 50 10 
Teamsters (two horses and wagon) 0 70 10 


ee eS =a 


Construction of wharf repairs at Bella Coola, 
Skeena District, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 7, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,036.59. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
per day 
Piledriver {Oreman. «- issuies = .50161< $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer................ 9 00 8 
Piledriver Mame ce as pee ee 8 00 8 
Bridsemansck: gece ams cies cul ae = 8 00 8 
BOOMMAI. 1 Pacing bs vee 8 00 8 
Dernckioan:t)) acute ass elles wee 8 00 8 
dE hes) 08621 ie, Rh SAREE Old cece 5 50 8 
La bourersia: deta sraiae areas 4 00 8 





Construction of a pile, breakwater and float 
at Campbell River, Comox-Alberni District, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile Driv- 
ing Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,772.69. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day | 
per day 
Piledriver foreman s:«. 4) $10 00 8 
Pilerdniver eneineer!. 2. 4.00. 9 00 8 
Pilevdrivermean, se .c. Lt 8 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.........0.... 8 00 8 
Bridgeman pce ne oslo eee 8 00 8 
Dermickimani. et onan ate eee 8 00 8 
Hiremmran see wee dace oe eae a 5 50 8 
Wabourers:..aec amt cee ne 4 00 8 
CAarngenters Te hae, ere here ene $1.00 per hr. 8 





Construction of a public building at Fort 
Frances, Ont. Name of contractors. The 
John East Co., Ltd., Fort Frances, Ont. Date 
of contract. September 3, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $61,612.70. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than per day 

per bour 
Habourers;slalledsia sh eee $0 50 10 « 
iabourers;xcOmmion....,. cues .<e. on 0 40 10 
Sionsinasons sh sas haces S 1 25 9 
BTICKIAMELS 5s Tes ec ciceas ie25 9 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 10 
Mera ZZ OW ay Gree ¥ 0c; ete whee. 0 724 9 
arbi setters.» tet aes Cee ce 1 25 9 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 10 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 75 10 
Plasterers? 2... SN ls nh gM (es 9 
Painters and glaziers............0.. 0 75 10 
Pima bers 3, 52,02, asdeion note ores 1 00 10 
Steampittersae.iss.. te. oar ee 1 00 10 
BPlectticians:.:acscecscee Se 0 90 9 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 10 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 90 10 


Time and one-half beyond hours of work shown above. 


Construction of a public building at Hants- 
port, N.S. Name of contractor, John Stewart 
Parker, Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$20,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than 
Per Per 
Y Per hr. day wk. 
IBTICKIAVGrS3..40 oe oi ike eee a $1 00 8 44 
BASODSwwrerace lhdi Alans teddc Golo So Leas 1 00 8 44 
IPISSUOLOIS cic er ine ce oe ee 1 00 8 44 
Stone eutters:.2-..-> ee 0 90 8 44 
Cement finishers (wall)............ 1 00 8 44 
Cement finishers (floor)............ 0 60 9 §»=654 
Concrete foremen.................. 0 60 9 54 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 9 54 
Electrical workers................. 0 55 9 54 
Carpenterss..ci. casos eo see> “iho 0 55 ) 54 
IPSN CELA ee che cad pen ee 0 55 9 54 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 9 54 
Mechanics (helpers)................ 0 45 9 54 
IRGOLCTS: cyst so et eee os testee eee 0 55 9 54 

Labourers Opn) FERPET ED INET 0 30 9 54° 

Habourers (skilleg)). a j.cube se coe cn 0 35 9 54 

per day 
Driver with horse and cart........ $4 5 9 54 
Driver with team and wagon...... 9 54 
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Construction of dolphins and floating fender 
logs at Ogden Point Piers, Victoria, B.C. 
Name of contractor, William Greenless, Van- 
couver, B.C.. Date of contract, September 
16, 1929. Amount of contract, $19,170. <A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
per day 
Foreman pile driver..............- $10 00 8 
Pile driver engineer....0..6.004.00. 9 00 8 
(ete vanlyereln aie top | sania ae een es 8 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 8 00 8 
BiG rem anit ded cy hee ae 8 00 8 
Werrickimans cows se Ae ues oer 8 00 8 
Hirenvan:. 49%. 4 Lea. wane 5 50: 8 
A DOUT CT Siva ces erate ee ctor eis 3 60 8 
@arpentershal ae eae 8 00 8 


Construction of a breakwater and repairs 
to the approach, Digby Island, Skeena Dis- 
trict, B:C. Name of contractors, John Currie 
and Charles J. Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 16, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $5,390.55. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted: in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than per day 

per day 
Pilesdriverioremanye: ..s.2a00c8 $10 00 - 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 9 00 8 
Bile-driverman- ey... ea. ae 8 00 8 
Piledriver, boomin, eee 8 00 8 
Bridgemianseciwe. sae ceen tee eee 8 00 8 
IDerriekimansnpyt eater seas 8 00 8 
Riremianiesy. sh. ee 5 50 8 
Labourerse 1 See iy sot t sides 4 00 8 
@arpenterse tse ee ees 8 00 8 


Installation of electric wiring and fittings 
at the Montreal Air Harbour, St. Hubert, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Canadian Com- 
stock Co., Ltd., of Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 26, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $13,371. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
per hour 
Foreman electrician................ $0 90 8 
Boléctricians..: Sie Peas seat es 0 70 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Labourers... te co ee ee 0 35 10 
Carters with horse and cart........ 0 50 10 
Teamsters with team and wagon.. 0 70 10 
per day 
Trenching machine operators....... 6 00 10 
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Clearing, grading, foundation, excavation, 
concrete etc., for grain terminal yard at Pres- 


cott, Ont., and connections to C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. Name of contractors, Curran & 
Briggs, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $159,308.36. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
per hour 
WBSDOULOLS Merc oe eicia ces defnio deat $0 35 10 
per day 
~Teamsters, team and wagon....... 7 00 10 
per hour 
Rockidrillerseey) ie et i: Peg te $0 50 10 
‘Pow dertiveny tev. t0.. kee ees ce 0 60 10 
*Steam shovel operator............ 1 20 10 
@oneretemmixers: a4: ea eae. 0 35 10 
Concrete spreaders. (.0.)/. co... ness 0 35 10 
PP AINCCTSS, CORR oy Meese: oops Se Cole ed. 0 65 10 
*Steam shovel firemen............. 0 72 10 
A@EANCSTNON yas ofc eloeee hue EVO 5s 0 96 10 


Classes marked * receive time and one-half for over- 


time. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Short Beach, Yarmouth Co., NS. 
Name of contractors, Alex. R. Voye and Bruce 
Simmons, Fredericton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 10, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,256.62. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of superstructure of new green- 
house at Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, King Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 
22, 1929. Amount of contract, $1,771. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the public 
building at Hawkesbury, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Olivier Menard, Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 21, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,800. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Chegoggin Point, Yarmouth Co., 
N.S. Name of contractors, Joseph W. Comeau, 
Ed. J. Gaudet and Siffroi Comeau, ail of 
Comeauville, N.S. Date of contract, August 
28, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,553.88. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of wharf repairs and a sea- 
wall at Upper Port Latour, Shelburne Co., 
N.S. Name of contractor, Dennis M. Lyons, 
Crowell’s Post Office, Shelburne Co., NSS. 
Date of contract, August 31, 1929. Amount of 
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contract, $9,408.30. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Wharf repairs at Kamouraska, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Adelard Guay and Adolphe 
Paquet, Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 9, 1929. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $4,948.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
the Dredge PWD. No. 305 (“ King Edward”). 
Name of contractors, B. C. Marine Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, September 10, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $3,832. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Supply and erection of main and parking 
fences at the Airport Ground, St. Hubert Air- 
port, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Security Fence Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Septmeber 10, 1929. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Reconstruction of revetment wall at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Adelard Guay and Adolphe 
Paquet, Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 10, 1929. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $3,831.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of an extension to the pier- 
head of the wharf at Hurd’s Point, and for 
the construction thereon of a shed 26 by 48 
feet. Name of contractors, Everett McLeod 
and Duncan MacKenzie, French River, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, September 11, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,158. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Kim- 
berley, B.C. Name of contractors, Moncrieff 
& Vistauret, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, Sept. 11, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$25,989. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of the wharf in concrete, St. 
Andrews, Argenteuil Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, John A. and James McLaughlin, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 12, 1929. 
Amount .of contract, approximately $3,767.45. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Pointe-aux- 
Outardes, County of Saguenay, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Joseph Gagnon, Betsiamites, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 1929. 


Amount of contract, approximately $18,852.20. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Repairs to harbour works, consisting of crib- 
work reconstruction, rubble mound _ break- 
water, and close pile protection, Port Hope, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Arthur E. Farley 
and Percy R. Grant, Ottawa and Hazeldean, 
Ont., respectively. Date of contract, Sept. 
16, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$32 799.08. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of chutes, convey- 
ors, distributors, etc., in Postal Station “A,” 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, the 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Ltd. Port Hope, 
Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 17, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $37,120. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Harbour improvements at Port Stanley, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Russell Construe- 
tion Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 5, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $16,784.15. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Reconstruction of west pier at Port Mait- 
land, Ont. Names of contractors, Norman K. 
Cameron and Donald E. Phin, Welland, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 18, 1929. Amount 
of ‘contract, approximately $99,221.12. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Clearing of right of way on Government 
telegraph line between Island Hill and Ie La 
Crosse, Saskatchewan. Name of contractor, 
Jules Marion, North Battleford, Sask. Date 
of contract, September 9, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $11,500. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. . 


Construction of the substructure for the 
International bridge over the St. John River 
between Clair, N.B., and Fort Kent, Maine. 
Name of contractors, McDougall Bros., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 13, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $35,009.25. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Deepening channel between river mouth 
and town, Courtenay, B.C. Name of contract- 
ors, North Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B:C. Date of contract, August 27, 
1929. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 
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Deepening channel at mouth of harbour, 
Liverpool, NS. Name of contractors, Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, August 
28, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$40,258.40. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging shoals ir Upper St. Lawrence 
River, near Brockville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. Date of contract, September 3, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$303,420. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening approaches at the new Ontario 
wharf and at the Algoma Central Railway 
Coal Wharf at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Alex. B. McLean, Roderick 
A. McLean and John McLean, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, September 6, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately $17,- 
268.40. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening and widening the channel at Clark 
Island Turning on the mainland side of the 
river, and removal of Robinson Shoal at the 
west end of Old Mill Island, at Byng Inlet, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 6, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $92,404.20. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening approach and slipways into the 
proposed new terminal for the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 25, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $84,875. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Widening slip east of elevators and the ex- 
isting turning basin in inner harbour, Gode- 
rich, Ont. Name of contractors, The C. 8. 
Boone Dredging and Construction Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 5, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $96,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening entrance channel and a turning 
basin and berth at the site of proposed wharf 
of the British Metals Corp. (Canada), Ltd., 
Fourchu, Cape Breton. Name of contractors, 
The Halifax Dredging Company, Ltd., Hali- 


fax, NS. Date of contract, September 16, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$36,562.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Buctouche, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Wood Specialties, 
Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 31, 1929. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings for the public building at Transcona, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 18, 1929. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILWwAys AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of a 40,000 imperial gallon steel 
water tank on the I. C. R. at Ste. Rosalie, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, April 13, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,- 
610. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Construction of standard section foreman’s 
dwelling at Hazel, and of standard section- 
men’s bunk houses at Robinson, Millidge, 
Wade and Linko on the ‘Transcontinental 


Railway. Name of contractors, Boland Bros., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, June 
8, 1929. Amount of contract, $7,380. The 


General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the station 
building at Graham, Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, Boland Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, June 8, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,300. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Supply and erection of the superstructure of 
the vertical lift bridge over Welland Ship 
Canal at Allanburg, Ont. (Bridge No. 11). 
Name of contractors, The Canadian Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $505,667.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of a 40,000-gallon steel 
water tank on the I-C.R. at Ste. Helene, Que. 
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Name of contractors, Horton Steel Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 14, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,620. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August and September, 1929, for supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department under 
contracts which were subject to the regula- 
tions for the suppression of the sweating 
system, the securing of payment to the 
workers of fair wages and the performance 
of the work under proper sanitary conditions: 

















Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council 
it is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department or 
departments of Canada, in connection with all 
agreements made by the Government involv- 
ing the grant of Dominion public funds in the 
form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee 
Under 
this authority, fair wages conditions are pre- 


for any of the purposes mentioned.” 


pared from time to time in the Department of 
Labour for insertion in contracts awarded by 
the Harbour Commissions throughout Canada. 
The labour conditions in question are simi- 
lar to those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and take the form of 
either the General Fair Wages Clause or a 
fair wages schedule. 

Returns have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour showing that the following 
construction contracts have been executed 
recently by Harbour Commisisons to which 
fair wages conditions applied :— 


HaAtirAx Harsour COMMISSIONERS 


Construction of Transit Shed No. 27 at the 
Ocean Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractor, A. S. MacMillan, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, September 7, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $264,269.17. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Amount 
Nature of Orders of orders 
$. cts: 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals..........-. 466 35 
Making .and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

CLiCn nay oh ee ee ee eo Ce ater ere 155 04 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

LORS MOLCEY. eds Acai @ Sea Me oe 11,654 45 
Stampme pads, Tuk, ClC..t. cai cc ete econ ee saute 359 20 
Bari ttings 6 eres. Arch. Mee tae ee eee 20,883 12 
Sea lesieetepc Wisc inci es chat ae pian Wicks aden cnet 429 65 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 1,018 30 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 

CECA RIEL OERCL AR. ee Os EEO 277 46 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

fortis’ ete. 4 paeen ne eee me aoe 15,847 84 
Stamping pads, ink: ets, ... «1k aero. coe w 316 96 
Bao tiingseataeen ts cc cet cities oercem ee eres 33,315 66 
Scalesinf 3: Gb tects ob bat te depen ee 238 60 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than 
per hour Per Per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 73 8 44 
Painters and decorators............ 0 73 8 44 
Milivorio hte. eta teeter Oi73 8 44 
Cement plasterers... 05...5.5...-. 1 00 8 44 
‘Tileisetiors.: .O8 ita Basa kas. fee 1 00 8 44 
TICK IN CLANS eels pach eck s cinta ree oe 1 00 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 77 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Electrical workers... ....2....0.2..3 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Blgekstnitnsecn 2. ee eens ta ake 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
TROGECT : Menino te pe co a 0 65 8 44 
Cement floor finishers............. 0 60 ) 54 
Concrete foreman...............+-: 0 65 9 54 
labour 1oremannss cases serie 0 45 9 54 
Labourersds. Se iiewsed fas ate oct 0 40 9 54 
Certificated hoisting engineers..... 0 75 9 54 

per day 

Driver with horse and cart........ $5 00 9 54 
Driver with team and wagon...... 7 00 9 54 

per month 

Steam shovel operator............. $200 00 





_ Time and a half for overtime up to midnight for fore- 
going, excepting steam shovel operators; double time after 
midnight, Sundays and holidays. 


Restoration of concrete work at Transit 
Shed No. 2, Deep Water Terminals, Halifax, 


N.S. Name of contractors, the Metalkote 
Company (Maritime) Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 20, 1929. 


Amount of contract, $18,519. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Renewing the roofing of Transit Shed No. 2, 
at Deep Water Terminals, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractor, James Donohue, Ltd., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, September 
6, 1929. Amount of contract, $11,685. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 
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Additions to Grain Elevator and alterations 
to Track Shed at Ocean Terminals, Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, the Folwell En- 
gineering Co. of Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 19, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $395,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was embodied in the contract. 

Installation of a car unloader at the Track 
Shed, Grain Elevator, Ocean Terminals, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Name of contractors, John S. 
Metcalf Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 6, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$50,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
embodied in the contract. 

Additions to grain conveyers from the grain 
elevator at the Ocean Terminals, Halifax, NS. 


Name of contractors, the Folwell Engineering. 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 10, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $229,000. The Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Paving of marginal roadway at Ocean 
Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, 
R. §. Allen, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
July 27, 1929. Amount of contract, $38,- 
414.88. The General Fair Wages Clauses was 
inserted in the contract. 


Saint JoHN Harsour ComMMISSIONERS 


Construction of substructure for grain ele- 
vator and construction of piers at West Saint 
John, N.B. Name of joint contractors, Atlas 
Construction ‘Co., Ltd. and the Standard 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 27, 1928. Amount of contract, 
approximately $2,000,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of Grain Elevator at West 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, The 
EK. G. M. Cape Co., Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 5, 1928. The 


General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging work in harbour, West Saint 
John, N.B. Name of contractors, the Stand- 
ard Dredging Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $35,000. The General Yair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of timber grain conveyer 
galleries at West Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, the MacDonald Engineering Co., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, August 
6, 1929. Amount of contract, $123,572. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than 
per hour Per Per 
day week 
@arpenterss.c.tes Lie eee $0 60 8 48 
ain tere RRS Fea Ree 0 60 8 48 
Blacksmiths Lee. satan etee fd. 0 60 8 48 
Electricians 2-20. ier nee eee 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
Rigvors eee eae aan Rogen ane aee 0 60 8 48 
Mechanics’ helpers................. 0 45 8 48 
Hoisting engineer....... A Ss Oe 0 60 9 54 
Walbourers..s. 2s coc ee. eee 0135 9 54 
per day 
Driver with horse and cart........ $5 00 9 54 
Driver with team and wagon...... 7 00 9 54 





Harsour COMMISSIONERS OF QUEBEC 


Construction of a wharf in the estuary of 
the River St. Charles, in Quebec Harbour, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Ludger Lemieux Ltee., of Ste Marie, Beauce 
County, P.Q., and associates, Messrs. Louis 
Letourneau of Quebec, and Louis Odilon 
Roberge, of Ste. Marie. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1929. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $400,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 





_ RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these important schedules of 


wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement or sche- 
dule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER Pup- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS Union, Loca 
No 201. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1929, 


to May 26, 1932, and from year to year until 
notice is given by either party 60 days prior to 
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the expiration date in any year. (A summary 
of this local union’s agreement with job print- 
ing offices was given in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for June.) 

se union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 45 per week for day shift and 42 for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours; thereafter, double time; work on Sun- 
days for day workers and work on Saturday 
night for night workers, double time. Work on 
national holidays also at the overtime rate. If 
called back to work after leaving, $1.00 to be 
paid in addition to overtime pay. 

Wages per week for journeymen pressmen: 
$47.25 for day work from May 27, 1929, to May 
26, 1931 and $48.00 for day work from May 27, 
1931, to May 26, 1932. Night scale $3.00 per 
week extra: lobster shift (part day and part 
night) $5.00 per week extra. 

Wages for apprentice pressmen: one quarter 
of journeymen’s scale for first year, one third 
for second year, one half for third year, two- 
thirds for fourth year and three fourths of 
journeymen’s scale for fifth year. 

Not more than one apprentice for every five 
journeymen employed. 

Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and be accepted by the apprenticeship commit- 
tee. They are to serve five years. 

The foreman to have the right to employ help 
and to discharge for certain specified reasons. 
If necessary to reduce the staff, the man last 
employed to be laid off first. 

A joint standing committee to be formed con- 
sisting of two representatives of each party, to 
whom all disputes between the parties will be 
referred. If unable to agree, this committee 
will elect a fifth party and form a board of 
arbitration for the settlement of the dispute. 
Tf unable to agree on the fifth party, he shall 
be selected by the president of the International 
Union and the chairman of the special standing 
committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Union members will not be required to exe- 
eute struck work for unfair employing printers 
or publications. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, OnrTARIO.—OtTrawa Master PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 


oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau 
No. 71. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice 30 days before the 
expiration date in any year. 

_This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for October, 1927, with the following 
changes: 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from May 
1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, $1.00; from May 1, 
1930, to April 30, 1932, $1.05. ; 

The clauses with regard to apprentices have 
been omitted. Improvers to be paid 55 cents 
per hour for first six months and 70 cents per 
hour for the second six months of the year. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
Ters, Loca No. 498. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year until 


90 days’ notice is given by either party on or 
before May 1, of any year. 

Pas members only to be employed, if avail- 
adie. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime and all work on holidays, time and 
one half. 

Wages per hour: from May 1, 1929, to July 
31, 1929, 80 cents; from August 1, 1929, to April 
30, 1930, 85 cents; from May 1, 1930 to April 


30, 1931, 90 cents. 
Any dispute to be referred to a board of 


arbitration consisting of two members of each 
party and a fifth selected by them. 


NracaraA Fatys, OnTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRAC- 
TORS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL Union, LocaL 
No 27. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from May 
1, 1929, to May 1, 1930. Three months notice to 
be given before expiration of agreement if any 
alteration is desired, and if requested a con- 
ference will be held to consider a new agree- 
ment. 

Only union members to be employed. Fore- 
men must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime, time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers, stone- 
masons and plasterers $1.25 per hour. For all 
sewer and conduit work $1.35 per hour; pit 
and tunnel work $1.50 per hour. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 40 per cent 
of journeymen’s wage, second year 50 per cent, 
third year 70 per cent, fourth year 80 per 
cent. 

Union men will not leave work until any 
dispute is brought before a joint committee, and 
in ease of trouble with any other mechanics, 
union members will not be withdrawn from 
work without arbitration. 


WeLLAND, OnTARIO—TuHE ‘Masons’ SxEctTIoN 
OF THE ButLpERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE 
BricKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
Union, Loca No. 32. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1931. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for bricklayers, stonemasons 
plasterers $1.25 per hour. 

No union member will be permitted to work 
for a private citizen unless he is paid 15 cents 
per hour above the union scale. This rate 
applies to the speculative contractor and real 
estate man, but not to bona-fide building cor- 
porations or municipal, provincial or federal 
works, subject to the approval of the joint 
arbitration board and the executive of the 
union. 

Union members not to go on strike before 
a dispute has been brought before the Joint 
Arbitration Committee for settlement, and no 
sympathetic strike to occur except with author- 
ity of the international union. Any violation 
of the agreement to be dealt with by the Joint 
Arbitration Committee. 

The Joint Arbitration Committee to consist 
of three members of each party and to meet 
at least every three months. 


and’ 
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WELLAND, ONTARIO—EMPLOYING PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 595. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930, and for another year unless 
60 days notice is given by either party before 
the expiration date. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all overtime and work on Saturday 
psaneee Sundays and legal holidays, double 

me. 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 
1930, $1.00; from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 
1931, $1.05. 

One apprentice allowed for every six journey- 
men. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time. 


Sr. CatTHaRINes, Onrario—St. CATHARINES 
BRANCH OF THE Master Patnters, Decora- 
Tors ASSOCIATION OF CANADA AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DeEcoRATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, Locau No. 
407. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice is given by either party by October 1, of 
any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
after midnight double time; work on New 
Year’s Day, Thanksgiving Day, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day and local civic holidays, time and 
one half; work on Sundays, Christmas Day and 
Labour Day, double time. 

Wages per hour: 80 cents. 

No union member to take contracts or work 
for himself while employed by a member of the 
Master Painters’ Association. 

Any dispute to be referred to a committee 
of three members of each party. No strike to 
be called unless the agreement is persistently 
violated and if possible, no action to be taken 
until the dispute has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 


SauLtt Ste. ‘Marre, OnrTario—CrrtTain Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE UNirep BrorHEerHoop 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca No. 
446. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If either party wishes a 
change, three months notice to be given. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days, Christmas Day and Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters and joiners: 
85 cents per hour. If any man incapacitated 
by old age, accident or other cause, he may work 
at a rate mutually agreed on, subject to the 
approval of the union. 

All foremen must be union members, excep 
where contractor acts as foreman. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
representatives of the parties, is to be referred 
to arbitration, the arbitrators to be selected as 
the occasion may arise. 

No union member to undertake any work by 
wage or contract after regular days work for 
employer. at 


Forr WILLIAM AND Port ArTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
‘CERTAIN ‘CONTRACTORS AND THE Brick- 
LAYERS AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 25. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from May 
1, 1929, to April 30, 1930. If any change in 
wage.schedule is desired, three months notice 
to be given by either party. 

Hours: 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. When 
working two or more shifts, no member to work 
more than 8 hours out of 24. On three shifts, 
8 hours to be paid for 7 hours work. 

Overtime and work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers and 
masons: $1.25 per hour. If a contractor brings 
in men from other places, where wages are 
higher, the higher rate to prevail with all men 
on the job. For all out of town work, where 
members cannot get home daily, $1.40 per hour 
to be paid. 

Provision is made for the enforcement of 
safety rules. 


Epmonton, A.LsBerTA—EpDMONTON MAsrTER 
Parnters ASSOCIATION AND THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DecoraToRS AND PAPER- 
HANGERS, LocaL No. 1016. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1932. If either party wishes a change, 
60 days’ notice to be given before the expira- 
tion of the agreement. c ; 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. If none available, non-union men who 
intend to join the union may be employed. 

Union members will not work for anyone not 
a member of the Master Painters’ Association 
or those who intend to become members, except 
in the case of public bodies, institutions or 
corporations regularly employing painters for 
maintenance work. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Wages per hour: from May 1, 1929, to May 
1, 1930, 95 cents; from May 1, 1930, to May 1, 
1932, $1.00. 

Overtime to 12 pm. time and one half; 
double time for work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays. ; 

For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid and any excess in the cost of living not 
exceeding 50 cents per day. 

One apprentice allowed for every four 
journeymen. Apprentices must not be over 21 
years and shall serve at least three years. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
memibers of each party to meet to discuss all 
matters pertaining to either organization. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN EEMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL SHEET Mera Worx- 
ers Association, Locau No. 371. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. ‘ 

The union agrees to discipline any of its 
members doing sheet metal work exicept Im a 
legitimate shop, this clause not to apply to gov- 
ernment work. 

Hours: 44 per week, except during the months 
of December, January, February and March, 
when, at the option of the employer, it shall 
be determined that shorter hours shall prevail 
in accordance with the state of trade. For 
work out of the city, ten hours per day may 
be worked. 
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Overtime: time and one half for work from 
5 pm. to midnight and on Saturday afternoons 
to 5 p.m.; double time for overtime after mid- 
night on other days and after 5 p.m. on Satur- 
days; double time also for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers; 
$1.10 per hour. 

One apprentice to be allowed to every- three 
journeymen employed. Apprentices must be 
registered with the union. 

Am improver is an apprentice who has served 
three years or more at the trade. One im- 
prover allowed to each shop and one improver 
to each additional two journeymen. Afiter serv- 
ing one year as improver, a man may be exam- 
ined by a joint examining board whose decision 
shall be final as to whether he is competent to 
become a journeyman sheet metal worker. 

Wages for improvers to be three quarters of 
journeymen’s scale. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid. 

The shop steward to try to settle with em- 
ployers any dispute arising. If unable to do 
so, the dispute to be referred to a joint execu- 
tive committtee. 


Vancouver, B'(C—CrrtraIn CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND Jorners, Locan No. 1875 (FLoor- 
LAYERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If either party wishes to 
change wages or hours, 60 days notice to be 
given. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for June, 1928, page 673, with the 
following exceptions:— 

For the months of December and January, 
7 hours per day to be worked, a 35-hour week. 
(The 40-hour week remains in foree for the 
other months.) 

The provisions that non-union members may 
be employed if they intend to join the union, 
and that any man working overtime must get 
permission from the business agent or shop 
steward have been omitted. 

The wages remain unchanged at $1.124 per 
hour for floorlayers and scrapers and $1.10 per 
hour for finishers. 


‘VANcouver, B.C.—CrrtTAIn RooFING AND SHEET 


MeraL Firms AND THE SuHeEet Mera 
WorkERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1929, 
to June 30, 1930, until notice of change is given 
by either party ninety days prior to the expira- 
tion date in any year. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
alble, and union members are only to work for 
contractors or sheet metal firms who agree to 
the conditions of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 

$1.12% per hour. 
_One apprentice allowed for every three 
journeymen and one advanced apprentice to 
every four journeymen. Apprentices to be 
regulated by the Vamcouver Apprenticeship 
Council. 


For work out of the city, transportation, 
board and travelling time to be paid. 

The contractor will not request union mem- 
bers to install any material that is considered 
unfair, unless same is covered by patent rights. 

Amy dispute shall be discussed, and if pos- 
sible, settled by a meeting of the represent- 
atives of both parties. If unable to agree, the 
matter will be referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation consisting of three members of each 
party. If this board is unable to agree, the 
dispute will then be referred to the President ~ 
of the Building and Construction Industries 
Exchange and the general office of the interna- 
tional union who shall appoint representatives 
to settle it. 
Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation 


AmuerstpurG, OnTARIO—CERTAIN DREDGE 
OwNERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s Association, Loca No. 504-1 
(INTERNATIONAL SuRFACE AND Dritt Boat 
Workers’ ASSOCIATION). 


Standard international agreement, accepted 
by three local dredge owners, to be in effect 
from April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1932. If 
either party desires a change, notice to be given 
on or before January 1, 1932, and_a conference 
will later be held at Detroit, Michigan, to 
negotiate a new agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazrerre for June, 1928, with the following ex- 
ception: 

Wages: day foreman $291 per month, night 
foreman $275.25 per month; licensed engineer 
(who shall be employed where required by law) 
$8.40 per day, blaster $8.40 per day, driller 
$8.35 per day, fireman $7.60 per day, driller’s 
helper, $7.10 per day. 


Service: Hotel and Restaurant 


Vancouver, B.C—Crrtain Horers AND Rags- 
TAURANTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANcE oF Hore, AND RestTaurANT EM- 
PLOYEES, Locat No. 28. 


The agreement which was in force in 1928 
and was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE for 
October, 1928, has been renewed without change 
to May 22, 1930. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


Vancouver, B.C.—EmpLoyING BARBERS AND 
THE JOURNEYMEN BarBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 120. 


This agreement, which has been in effect since 
May 12, 1924, has been extended to June l, 
1930. ; 

No barber to be allowed to start work. in a 
union shop without a permit from the_union. 

Hours: from 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays with an hour 
off at noon; on Wednesdays, hours from 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m.; on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
with one hour at noon and one half hour for 
supper. 

Wages: $25 per week guaranteed and 60 per 
cent commission on all receipts over $39.50 for 
each journeyman barber employed. Swing 
shift man (not more than one allowed in any 
one shop) to work 6 hours per day with a guar- 
antee of $17 per week and 60 per cent commis- 
sion on receipts over $26.50 per week. Full pay 
for specified holidays. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index. Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being unchanged, while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices was somewhat lower. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.64 at the beginning 
of September, as compared with $11.63 for 
August; $11.15 for September, 1928; $10.87 for 
September, 1927; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
$10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $1046 for September, 1923; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82. for Septem- 
ber, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for Septem- 
ber, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 1914. 
Potato prices were substantially lower, while 
less important declines occurred in the prices 
of beef, mutton and lard. The prices of eggs, 
milk, butter, cheese, bread, flour, salt pork, 
bacon and prunes advanced. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget was unchanged at $21.90 for 
August and September, as compared with 
$21.38 for September, 1928; $21.05 for Sep- 
tember, 1927; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$21.02 for September, 1925; $2065 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $2097 for September. 1923; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for Septem- 
ber, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for Septem- 
ber, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. In 
fuel a slight increase in coal prices was offset 
by somewhat lower levels for wood. No 
changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, declined to 97.3 for 
September, as compared with 98.1 for August; 
95.5 for September, 1928; 97.1 for Septem- 
ber, 1927; and 98.5 for September, 1926. The 
decrease was due mainly to lower prices for 
grains and livestock. Sixty-eight prices quo- 
tations were lower, eighty-four were higher 
and three-hundred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent material five of the eight groups were 
lower, two were higher and one was unchanged. 
The Vegetable and Vegetable Products group 
and the Animals and their Products group 
were considerably lower, the former due to 
decreases in the prices of wheat, barley, rye, 
raw rubber and fresh foreign fruits, which more 
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than offset higher prices for flax, oats and 
vegetables, and the latter due to lower prices 
for livestock and fresh and cured meats, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of milk, 
butter and eggs. Three other groups showed 
minor declines; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, because of lower prices for 
certain lines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to declines in the prices 
of tin and zinc; and the Non-Metallic Miner- 
als group, due to declines in the prices of 
crushed stone. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group was slightly higher, due 
mainly to increased prices for raw cotton and 
raw silk. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group also advanced somewhat. The Iron 
and its Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, because of declines 
in the prices of footwear, flour, fresh foreign 
fruits, meats and rice, which more than offset 
increases in the prices of milk, butter, veget- 
ables and fuel. Producers’ goods showed a 
slight decline, due mainly to lower prices for 
materials for the meat packing industry and 
for the milling and other industries, while 
slight declines occurred also in materials for 
the metal working industries and for the 
chemical using industries. Materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the fur 
and leather goods industries, as well as miscel- 
laneous producers’ materials, advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were lower, the 
former due to declines in the prices of fresh 
foreign fruits, grains, livestock and lumber, 
and the latter due to declines in the prices of 
flour, cured meats, footwear, wool yarn and 
fuel oil. Domestic farm products, articles 
of forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were slightly lower. Articles of marine origin 
advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE .AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September, of 
seventy-one staple foodstutts, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
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prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABoUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
-commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lanour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calcullations by various 
authorities. For somes articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 


estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazrerTe, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 
With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905. 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
(Continued on page 1172) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 














| Quan-| (ft) } (tf) Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
Commodities } tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 |1914 {1916 | 1918 |1920 |1921 1922 |1923 11924 11925 {1926 {1927 |1928 |1929 | 1929 
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“~ | Cece Cc. (oe C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. C: Cc. (oe 

Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs.|27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 52-4) 77-4] 81-2] 64-2) 60-4) 59-0] 58-6) 58-4] 60-2} 63-4) 72-6] 76-8) 75-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6}] 24-6} 26-0} 29-6) 35-0) 35-0) 55-4] 51-2) 35-4] 32-4) 30-8] 30-0] 30-6) 32-2) 34-8) 42-6) 48-0) 46-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0} 19-8] 27-6] 28-7} 20-2] 18-4| 18-4] 17-8} 18-0} 19-4] 20-6] 23-6) 24-6} 24-6: 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 23-8) 36-8) 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9) 28-2) 28-8] 30-2) 28-8] 30-5) 32-1) 31-6: 
Porkslees. & a4. 1 “ 112-2] 13-1} 18-0) 19-5} 20-8) 22-8] 39-3] 41-5] 33-3) 31-1] 27-2) 25-7] 29-3} 31-4] 28-4] 31-2] 32-6] 32-6 
FOREN <4 2 “ 121-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 39-2) 70-0] 74-0) 59-6} 53-8] 50-6) 46-8) 52-6] 57-0) 52-4] 54-8) 56-4] 57-2 
acon, break- 

{ASCE ce tos te “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5} 24-7] 26-7] 29-9] 51-1} 58-8] 48-7] 42-5) 38-9) 33-7} 40-8] 45-1] 38-5) 40-8) 41-0) 41-3 
Lard, pure 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 41-0) 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0) 44-8] 45-2) 49-0) 49-8) 43-6) 45-0] 44-0) 43-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 dozi25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 31-7] 37-2] 55-7) 70-6} 46-3} 35-8] 38-3] 39-5) 43-3] 41-4] 46-3] 46-3) 39-4) 47-4 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 30-1] 33-7| 50-8} 64-3) 44-3) 32-4) 34-0) 34-6) 39-2] 37-1] 42-2) 41-4) 34-8] 41-5 

TU Aas Sebo o ats.|36-6} 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 50-4) 52-2] 74-4] 90-6) 79-2! 69-0) 69-0} 71-4] 69-0] 69-0) 70-2) 70-8) 72-0) 72-6: 
Aso Dhip ae che 21bs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 58-0] 68-4) 95-8]124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 73-6) 77-4] 74-6] 78-6] 82-6) 80-4] 83-6 

utter, cream- 

Viste Ss che tier Ske 1 “ [25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 38-9] 52-8] 68-4) 47-3] 42-8] 41-4) 41-9} 44-2) 40-9] 44-1) 45-9) 44-9) 46-0 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ {16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 26-3] 33-3] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2|§28-8]§31-8)§31-2/§31 - 2] §33 -2)§33-11§33-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ {14-6} 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-1] 23-0] 31-0] 38-8} 32-5} 26-6] §31-2/§28-81§31-8/§31-2)§31-2/§33 -2)§33-1)§33-2 

TES. sb toga 15 “ 155-5) 58-5| 66-0) 61:5] 66-0| 78-0/117-0}145-5)121 -51103 -5}102-0/106-5}118-5|114-0)117-0)115-5)117-0]118-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 38-0} 43-0] 68-0] 83-0} 64-0] 48-0) §44-0/§49-0) §57-0)/§54-0/§54 -0/ §51-0)§53 -0 §54-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ |18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 24-5) 24-5] 40-0} 44-0} 31-0) 28-0) 27-5] 28-0] 30-5) 29-0] 31-5] 31-5} 32-0] 32-0 
erie aig 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-6] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0] 18-6]§20-4]§21-0|§22-0/§21-8)§21-4|§20-8|§20-6/§20-8 

eans, hand- 

Fe tae re 2 “ | 8-6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 19-8] 33-8] 23-6] 17-2] 17-8] 17-6] 16-6] 16-8] 15-6} 16-0) 18-4] 23-8] 23-8 
pples, evapor- 

BLOG. ude ae sake “ 1 9.9] 7-71 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 13-4) 23-2] 29-5] 20-7] 25-0) 19-6) 19-2] 20-5) 19-8] 19-0} 21-7] 21-4] 21-5 
ae PS eee 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 13-2] 13-1] 18-3] 27-2] 18-0} 20-1} 18-4] 15-9} 15-9} 15-8] 14-7} 138-6] 13-9) 14-2: 
ugar, granulat- 

OC mee Se. “ 191-6] 22-0! 24-0] 23-6] 29-6] 36-4] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6} 36-0) 45-2) 40-4] 32-8] 31-6} 32-8] 31-2] 28-4] 28-4: 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 13-6] 17-0} 21-8] 48-8) 19-8} 17-0} 21-6) 19-2) 15-6) 15-0) 15-6) 15-0) 13-6) 13-6- 
Tea, black...... “ 1 8.9] 8-3) 8-7] 8-91 9-9] 9-9] 15-2) 15-5) 13-7] 14-2)§17-0/§17-5| §18-0/§18-0)§17-8) §17-8}$17-6)§17Z- 6: 
Tea, green...... 4“ 1 8.7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 10-3] 14-5] 17-1] 15-0] 15-6)§17-0]§17-5]§18-0)$18-0)$17-8]§17-8|$17-6|§17- 6 

TOO: vite we dete “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 10-1] 9-9] 11-4] 15-6) 13-7] 13-3] 13-4) 13-8} 15-4) 15-3) 15-2) 15-2] 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes.:... 5. bag}24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 63-2} 70-7] 81-2] 83-4] 48-2) 66-3) 57-6) 54-7) 74-4] 59-2) 49-6) 94-4) 75-0 
Vinegar.........|//saqt.| -7 “7 7 8 8 8 -9| 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96] 6-95] 7-341 7-83] 8-97/13-31/15-95)11-82/10-28) 10-46] 10-28] 10-81 /10-94)10-87/11-15)11-63}11-64 


Gulecoa lt ComliC. Wp sg lacCe o |p .G.e |) Clea a Coan Gsm | C. em RsCeglmce 
3-2] 3-3] 4-8) 4-9] 4-4) 4-0) 4-0] 4-1] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4:1 


53-5) 57-2) 77-9]118-3}109-31117-8)111-2)104-9)104-3/105-1)101-7/101-3/100-2)100-3 


37-2] 39-1] 60-8} 85-6] 74-9] 75-1] 70-8] 65-6) 63-2) 63-2) 63-4) 62-9] 62-6] 62-8 
42-8] 43-1] 72-1! 83-1] 83-2] 78-6) 79-3] 77-7| 76-2) 75-7| 75-5) 75-6] 76-6) 76-0 


Coal bitumin- 
OUSS. oh ae i: : 
Wood, hard....}“ ed./32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5 











Wood, soft..... “< « 199.6] 25-5! 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 31-0} 54-1] 66-2} 61-4] 59-6) 58-9] 57-3) 55-6) 55-8] 55-9) 55-7] 54-9) 54-4 
Coal oil........|1 gal. {24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-6] 23-0} 28-0} 39-2) 32-2) 31-0) 30-4) 30-9) 30-3} 31-3) 31-2) 31-0) 31-1] 31-0 

$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ |. $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 1-93) 2-93] 3-92; 3-61] 3-62) 3-51) 3-36) 3-30) 3-31) 3-28) 3-27] 3-25) 3-25 

$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent. oi... ..- 1 mo. |2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59] 4-08] 4-82] 6-45] 6-90] 6-96] 6-96) 6-97) 6-88) 6-85) 6-86) 6-93) 6-98) 6-98 

‘ $ 
SPT OCAIS 2. orc: dooms 9-37/10-50/12-79)14- 02) 14-33/15 -O1| 21 -11/26-38'22-37/20- 90) 20-97|20-65) 21 - 02/27 - 15/21 -05) 21-38 21-90/21-90 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$°| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66] 8-60/13-51/16-37/12-06/10-35/10-80/10-49/10-99/11-17/10-85)11- 11/1115) 11-55 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-75] 7-75/11-72/14-13/10-56| 9-66] 9-35) 9-42/10-03/10-43) 9-86) .9-90/10-19)10-52 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04| 7-70] 8-S1/13-21/15-58/11-83)10-36/10-84/10-54/10-89/10-87/ 10-90) 11-08)10.94) 11-42 
Quebec seas i.s elie omelet 5-15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87| 7-35] 8-65/12-70/15-03/11-08) 9-78] 9-84) 9-51/10-13)10-20)10-09/10-35)10-52/10-68 
OnGanion 72.3, sete a be of 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-77] 9-18]13-27|15- 91/11 - 97/10 -18}10-52/10- 21/10 -66/10-98)10-92)11-17/11-67) 11-60 
Manitoba... ..5.. 2-6. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-15| 8-65]12-86]16-65/11-42] 9-75} 9-88) 9-56/10-34/10-13/10-27/10-83)11-53) 11-48 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29] 8-87/13-10]16-05)11-42] 9-92|10-11]10-22/10-71)10-99)16-81)11-29)12-09)12-02 
Alberta, . 7 .2.25.s10)s ole or 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-15| 8-86|13-32|15-60/11-27/10-00) 9-95/10-46/10-85/10-68/ 10-62) 11-22)12-12/12-16 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-04] 9-30/14-28/17-07|12-68/11-59/11-37/11-36/12-19)11-87)12-01)12-16)12-93/12-84 


+December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 















Beef Pork Bacon 
ae ale ar = Es s | 8 
se a. = © « - ne} 
: 0) 2) To & i by > wu = 
Bae dl g | |e 5 se | $f | oh | of | ok | sh | SE 
BS -lceg pw orsign eet S Meco) Soe. | Bois yeah Garg 
2 Aa aise 2a Shee an a2 OQ a@ g57 am 39 ee 
S3|S8]/o%|88| 28] g8 | 8 | 82 [seh] S88] 8S | ES 
SS 5 
Be te eo. ae > s & B a ra i 
Me es ees | ee | | ee | eS 2 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
4 sca WVemR te) as eae: 37-6 | 32-4 | 29-6 | 23-3 | 19-2 | 24-6] 31-6] 32-6] 28-6) 41-3) 45-6] 64-6 
CHa Ate) vn eet 39-4 | 33-8 | 30-4 | 24-5 | 20-7 18-9} 26-1] 31-3 28-0 | 39-9| 43-7 61-7 
8 dike tts 2s 9 Phot ke 43-7 | 35 33-6 | 27 20-7 16-7 25 33-5 28 41-6 45 63 
9 New Glasgow.-+..++++- 36 135 | 29-3125 | 20 18-5 | 23-2] 31-2| 25-5] 40-7] 44 57 
3—Amherst....--++++099** 35 W| 30 | 27-5 | 20 | 17-5 18 27-5 | 30 28-4} 40 43-7 | 62-5 
Wek Fiala 8 erode tt ee 42-5 | 34-2 | 31-7 | 23-7 | 22-2 19-2 | 30 31-6 28-7 40 43-5 64-4 
FE Wisse U2 Ooh eee gaged igs (ahaa ipa ae ea Te ea ck pe ar ae fe i) aon ae 60 
GS Truro iiss cies se ees : as 42.2 63-5 
7_P.E.L.-Charlottetown | 32-5 36 1 1°27-5 Mold") 18 16-5 | 30 34 26:8 | 38 40-4 60 
New Brunswick (average)..| 37 4 | 30-6 | 27-9 | 22-7 | 17-7 20-5 30-0 | 29-8 | 26-2 40-2 45-5 | 65-7 
8—Moncton.....-++++eee- 33-7 | 28-7 | 21-2 | 17-7 | 15 24 35 32:5 27-3 41-5 46-6 63-7 
GSt. Jobh.i...s/scees ens 43-7 | 31-2 | 30-7 | 24-7 | 18 4) ee ae 30 25-4} 41-8 | 46-2] 69 
10—Fredericton Tees Sin. at 38-8 | 32-5 | 32-5 | 25-8 | 19-8 16-8 25 30 27 40 45 64 
A fsBhthireties st eoase.554 33:3 | 30 | 27 22-6 | 18 OO bas Mea 26-6 25 37-5 44.3 66-2 
Quebec (average)......-++++- 31-6 | 29-7 | 27:9 | 20-2 | 15-2 | 19-9] 28-2] 28-1] 26-4) 39-7] 41-7) 64:5 
12—Quebec.....-..-2+eeee9= 32-2 | 30:4 | 26-4 | 20-9 | 14-5 23-7 | 30-5 27 26-9 38-6 | 41-6 60-6 
13—Three Rivers........-- 31-7 | 301 | 29-2 | 19-2 | 15-6 23-7 | 22-5 26 26-4 | 41-7] 47-5] 68-7 
14—Sherbrooke.....-- te 41-7 | 35-7 | 344 | 28-5] 17-5 | 20 33 31-5 | 25-7] 42-5] 44-2] 70 
PO Tg ae Mites Saker 27-2 | 28-7 | 25-7 | 17-7 | 14-2 15-6 26-2 24-1 25 ORE oe KARAT 65-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26-6 | 27-8 | 25-4 | 20 15-8 21 26-7 25 25-3 38-3 40 60-7 
FPESt. Toba) oe 32s ave be 27-5 | 29-5 | 25 17-5 | 14-2 19 26 28 26-7 36 39 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... D3. Ahad 20 15 13 22 7 Ae ie og SR tere: SARS IR cen eer 60 
19—Montreal........++++++- 38-5 | 33-4 | 35 | 20-4] 16-3] 15- 33-5 | 30-2] 27-8] 38-8| 39-2] 67 
Dib Hail lida aes ese 35-8 | 31 30-4 | 22-5 | 15-8 18 30-8 32-9 28-3 36-6 40-4 66-1 
Ontario (average)..........-- 39-4 | 33-9 | 31-1 | 24-8 | 20-9 27: 31-8 34-4 29-6 39-3 43-3 66-0 
DLL LOM EMAL BS Lae UE 37 | 31-4 | 29-5 | 23-7 | 16-9 23: 32 31-3 26-4 39-4 43 66°4 
Bes Brot villea a8sn te tb 43-6 | 36-2 | 32-4 | 22-6 | 21-7 22- 33-3 33-6 27 42-4 45-1 65-6 
93-— Kingetonit..tatne o> si 37-2 | 32 29-7 | 24 17-2 25 29 33 27-4 36-9 41-2 63:1 
24—Belleville....-2..0+0+- 36-6 | 30 _ | 32-4 | 24-2 | 18 26 33-3 33-4 27 43 46-6 | 67-1 
95—Peterborough.........- 37.7 | 32-5 | 30-8 | 23-3 | 20 30 35 34 28-5 38-7 44-2 67-4 
96—Oshawa.....+seeceeeees 40 | 35 | 29-2) 24 | 23-3) 31 34-3 34-4 | 28 42-3 | 45-9 64-4 
OPS Orillin Ae A. 08. Obs ot 41-1 | 34-5 | 31-1 | 25-9 | 23-8] 24 30 33:3 | 28-5 | 37-7} 40-5] 65-7 
98—Toronto orc 0 sv seopennrs 41-9 | 35 | 33-7 | 25-1 | 22-2 28: 33 33-6 31-7 | 42-1 47-2 67-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 42-8 | 36-3 | 34-8 | 27-5 | 19 ZO alte Press Ie see ee 35 39-5 42-3 69-4 
30—St. Catharines......... 38 | 32-6 | 32-3 | 23-6 | 17-6 29 28 33-3 25-8 35-7 39-4 | 65-9 
31—Hamilton.,........+++- 39-3 | 34-4 | 32-2 | 24-9 | 20-3 29 24 32:7 36-2 37-4 41-5 66-6 
32—Brantford........++++++ 40-9 | 36 | 30-9 | 26-7 | 21-9 29 33-8 36-9 30 38:6 | 42-5 67-7 
Brat. Eis ie noth ates oa 38 135 |30 | 25 Pal 25 29 Both ee koe «3 40-1 44-3 67-4 
4 = Guelpliiaoee is cater ee 38-6 | 33-1 | 31 23-8 | 19-7 27 32-5 S4 ia Ns, dn ees 37-7 40-9 64-4 
R= hKatenenele. cae + sites: 36-6 1.92°8) | 2774 Woceel | 21-1 27- 37-5 S902 ly Pee 34-5 38-3 65-5 
36—Woodstock........++-++- 40:5 | 35 | 380-8 | 23-8 | 19-3 27° 32 37 32 37 39-4 62-5 
B7__Stratford....0csseseress 39-2 | 33-6 | 28-4 | 23-6 | 22-8 28- 35 BS tay lates g52 = 38-5 41 65-7 
BR —Londois eo esses vee e'avs 37-9 | 32-8 | 29-9 | 23-9 | 18-6 26- 29-4 33-2 28-7 37-9 42-5 635-1 
39> St ST MOMnS 15. to. sa. « 40-4 | 35-1 | 30-6 | 24-8 | 21 29: 30 36-2 27-5 39:7 | 43-5 68-9 
AG—Chatham ic 4o0% Sigs: 38 | 35-1 | 31-4 | 26-3 | 19-6 29: 32-6 33:6 28-3 38-1 42-3 65-4 
AI—Wi£ndsOr:.s..0cce+seses+ 39-1 | 33 30-2 | 24-6 | 19-4 28: 35 34 29 37-7 42+7 67-2 
49 Sarnia seers teres 39-5 | 33-8 | 32-5 | 26-5 | 22-5 29- 32-5 37 30 39-3 44 67-9 
43—Owen Sound.........++- 37-7 | 382 Jone 25 20-3 26 25 29-3 30 41-7 44-6 65-5 
44 North Bay. 4 .ie e585 42-6 | 39 | 35 25-2 | 19-4 26 32-5 34-6 30-3 39-8 44 65 
AE —SUd bury siete «esvarees 44-7 | 37-2 | 84-9 | 28-6 | 21-8 29 32-5 37 30-6 40-4 47-6 69-3 
AG—Coolialt. tease deotenaun 38-2 | 32-6 | 29-2 | 26 | 21-2 25 Ve ik: Ae. ae 38 31 39-5 44-1 65 
y= Tita sins. failed ies se es 38-6 | 33-4 | 32 26 20-4 26 34-5 36-8 29-2 37-3 40-6 65 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40 33-3 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 16-7 27 30 36 31 39 43-3 61-7 
4G Port Arthur: eee 39-2 | 32-5 | 31-7 | 25 19-9 a a ree 35-7 30 43-1 47-5 67-3 
50—Fort William........... 38-4 | 30-8 | 28-7 | 23-3 | 19-8 24 31-8 35-7 | 30-4 42-6 | 48-4 65 
‘Manitoba (Average)......... 34-5 | 27-8 | 26-6 | 19-4 | 15-8 a 28. Gil S059 lea 39-9 48-3 61-9 
Bi—Winipeg. ase scree tenia 35-8 | 28 27-6 | 18-3 | 16-7 20 27-2 32-7 27 37-2 47-6 62°9 
52—Brandons.<enrere eres: * "| 33.2 | 27-5 | 25-5 | 20-5 | 14-8 21 30 Pee oe Pe 42-6 49 60-8 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 35-8 | 29-8 | 27-2 | 21-5 | 16-5 ae 33°8 29-5 28-0 46-8 53-1 64-3 
Besides t.atellaceas 35-6 | 28-7 | 25-7 | 19-5 | 17-1 21 33-1 29 25 42-8 51-1 66 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 21-2 | 17 24 32-5 27-5 27-5. | aden = leseeatode 60 
Bh Raskatoone. (for aaees et 35-5 | 30-1 | 29 22-2 | 16-2 22 36 29-3 27 48- 53-7 | 62+1 
56—Moose Jaw........++0e 39-6 | 32-8 | 29-2 | 23-2 | 15-8 23 33°7 32-2 32-5 49- 54-5 69 
Alberta (average)...........- 34-8 | 29-3 | 27-3 | 20-9 | 17-1 24 33°2 30-5 27-6 43-4 49-1 59-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 31-2 | 28-2 | 28-7 | 21-2 | 1-75 25 34 31-2 27-5 48-3 54-1 59-1 
58—Drumbheller..........-- 35 Sh eT ee 25 20 25 35 33 SO - SAR eee. 60 
59—Edmonton.........+++- 34-6 | 29 29-6 | 19-1 | 16 23 33-5 30-6 28-1 39-4| 45-6| 58-5 
60 —Calvarvane cite tatneets 36-1 | 29-1 | 25-8 | 18-5 | 16 22 32-1 31-4 26-2 44-4 51-5 62-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 37. | 30 | 25-1 | 20-8 | 16 22-9 31-6 26-5 26 airs 45 57-9 
British Columbia (average).| 40-8 | 34-7 | 30-0 23-9 | 21-4 28-2 37-9 35-6 30-9 49-3 54-8 65-5 
62—FerNIC 1. wnat neeaisis vse 39 33°5 | 31 23-5 | 19 28 35 36-5 29-5 51-6 55 61 
G8—Nelsoniessicctee ee wicteres 42-2 | 83-5 | 26 23-5 | 23-5 27-5 40 37-5 30 46-2 52-5 67:5 
C4 Trail: Vey: Fa 39-3 | 37-3 | 30 25:5 | 22-6 28-3 40 36-6 | 30 51-2 60 63°7 
65—New Westminster...... Ao? 1°35" 30 P22 19-3 27-6 |" “34 30-5 31 48 54-5 67 
66—Vancouver.......0.0+s 42 | 35 | 81-4 | 22-7 | 22-1 27 38-6 | 35-7] 31-2 48-8 51-9 68 
67—Victoria......0000s-00>+ 42-1 | 34:6 | 82-1 | 23-9 | 21-8 28-3 36-2 34-4 30-4 | 48-8 52-2 64 
68—Nanaimo............+++ 41-6 | 34 | 32-3 | 26-6 | 25 31-6 42-5 S5x6' |. teen 50-7 53-7 | 68-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 4 BB 127 -O 1 287 17-o 271 36:5 | 37:7] 34 49-2 58-2 64°3 





a Price per single quart higher. c Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
He} . t a 

- f=] n > 
es a Q y ? o tr n oO < Q 
= | Bas = lee é 3 «lse $0 lay lev 3 ot Ss 
738) £8 3 @ op op = a) Cea) Bat Veet tos Sai Lo S Ks 
ws 4s aa] [ea Ais 2 8 Ce] S| Of See fae eel Sie 30 58 
S 8a | Hho | eta] ks porto se A eh Sellers [oe Ss SOR aes oie 2 
Bag se ao 2a 29 oom =| Seon Sols ere! {isha Gitzo, AS +22 ao) ee 
88 | 8tH 1] 88s ta ha eS kb Spy ow] ope SHn IN OB gw nae Pg, & 
goPSimas |5oo] og ~ed |» 9h go |82S5 ® 2890 los538| MS | Hos ig 
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cents cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 


: 37-0 21-9 47-4 41-5 12-1 41-8 46-0 
14-0 Biss igrcics aaa 55-0 18-8 18-1 28-6 22-7 50-6 44-7 12-2 43-3 49-5 
10 BOM Chokes Saal. tteeae 60 TSkS pos.) Rese 27 22-7 57-8 48-5 | 13-15 42-6 48-711 
12 BOW) esate be RRs oe 50-60 TORS Tea. secre 29-1 21-8 46-2 41-7 | 12-13 44-5 50 2 
16 DOs | he Aase ee de gee eee 50 19-2 20 29-5 21-1 44-9 39 10 43-1 48-2 | 3 
12 SOB) i see es ae eee 60 17-9 16-2 24-5 23 +2 55-4 48 ja 12-5 38-3 48-5 | 4 
Bnd GoksDG| |p pO REC PAO CE AT Cm oeGddal lara ace 20 Bote tone 27:5 24 49 Serpe ao rere 45-5 51-7 | 5 
CONE ats Wt: hess ce elate dene 50 17-8 18 34 23-2 50 46-5 1 45-6 50 6 
1b 0 Se ees Meee as 60 18 20 28-2 22-8 38-8 30-5 | 10-12 35:3 43-5 | 7 
15-0 5a 7 ie an ee 16-0 60-0 18-8 18-4 35-5 22°8 46-8 41-5 12-1 41-2 46-3 | # 
12 Stipe aes Bee te 10 60 18-7 19-3 34-4 22-8 49-2 42-8 | 10-12 42-6 46-8 | & 
18 Sg Oe ie ana 10 60 19-2 16 41-3 22-2 53-1 43-2 Ja 13-5 45 49-2 | 9 
20 MOT [or eocad. tegeomok 60 19-3 20-2 38-9 21 45-9 42-3 12 42 45 }10 
LOTR aa cen Shs 258-8 al gees. 60 18 18 27-5 25 39 37°5 12 35 44 jit 
17-5 29-8 19-3 9-6 57-5 20-9 22°49 31-9 R2°2 48-3 40-4 10-8 41-0 
SSP Be ot 25 20 Ose 50 20 21-2 32 22 49-6 39-2 12 40-5 
15 30-35 25 10 COEF hg eee. 22 29 24-5 53 43-9 12 42 
POW pat. oa: 20 LOWEN Ys 3-7, - 7 i ae a 34-5 22-9 50-1 36-8 la 10 41 
20 25 LL OWReee a. ® © |lotheia ssi 25 25 34 21-5 ze Bia boats La es ee 2 
Gh ooo) ono are 20 Soe an | ets Dis Derk (a a ee OD OED 24-6 20:3 43-2 39 Soni st Shares 
bo ya (ee aa 20 10 60 ZOE lee cae set 41-6 20:7 46-2 40-5 LO Vixens 
OP 8 singe | iso detec ciel fin crpisies 8 55 ot shaver: 25 25 24-2 41-3 38 10 38-3 
ID=ZOR I Aa0-38, | age eesl. dF hoes 60 19-9 23-2 33-2 20:3 59-1 45-1 13 43-7 
Fe 0 Bis bol ISOb Rect @ 15 10 60 20 20 33-5 23-1 50-8 40-3 12 40-2 
17-7 30-9 | = 22-9 12-8 66-0 21-2 19-5 39-5 20-8 47-9 42-4 12-1 42-4 
20 35 Bi2oe tad) foe voleg cee t 23+1 21 41-9 20-6 50-1 42-3 12 40 
15 32 Baca [eae ) Pe hen. 20-5 16-5 38-6 21-7 44-8 = 10 43 
15 35 E25 NO AD | Bod ade 20 17 86-9 19-1 42-3 36-5 10 41-7 
20 30 We eee aes Eee 23 20 37:3 21-3 37-9 34 ja 9 47-2 
20 28 S204 ieee. COPS Hee sae 25 37-9 23-1 40-2 35 10 42 
Peo gio cll lop © Gesvom (oes crted Giey force Oe crc (lo ClOISe.crel Ieee | eeciees aaa 42-5 22-1 48-6 43 12-5 45 
20 PMU) || Arran Sool leon pace 20 18 39-9 21-6 40-4 39:5 ja 11-4 42-6 
14 32 Pan il (REE [eye A ae 23 20-5 41-5 20-8 55:7 48-8 ja 13-3 42-5 
22 35 PAE Ta ee Merete err a 25 25 39-1 20-1 52-2 52 |e 13 40 
14 30 Pea OA aeae pescite| OR ereaee 20 16 40-8 18-5 50-9 44 13 41-8 
20 35 OM Ma Teese caer 2s 22-5 25 45-3 19-8 51-9 47-1 Ja 12-5 42-5 
20 30-33 25 Loe) Wadeeteee 21-5 18-3 37°5 19-5 45-3 41-7 12 44.3 
15 35 25 lit al eet anes 20 20 38-1 19-4 44.7 43-5 ja 11-8 44 
AU bs ae ee oF DOT VERS SoMa shots sacs die lods oles’ « 40-3 20 50-7 43-7 12 42-6 
Be AGO ON | 36.9 Seas 23 abr ee iaaperiern ee 20 ae ae iain 31-7 19-5 46-5 45 12 40-5 
Ze be eee BON Wr te oti ois Be O88 Be Be esi fe do sss 6 36-5 20 Al SOON eos oa Lee. | spare 
ed i ee eee Bie WA orae eed eel om eerie 25 21-5 37-4 19-4 45-1 40-9 12 41-3 
15 25 DBAS ras eco chan [Ones Bach |e ee 16-5 39-8 20-9 BO o38 Wen nid t 11 42-5 
15 32 PAM Seo Re he 50-60 22-7 18 48-4 21-4 44.9 36-4 12 44-7 
16 30 20 UP) VA ees ee 26-5 17 37-1 19-8 38-5 33 +2 1 41-8 
20 30 Zieh | Wet oerie all eetivs cree 18 20 44 18-9 50-8 44-6 iE oa enceoenten © 
es a Salles aaa ee 30 HER arora ne pees 17 oon eee 45-7 21-3 47 44-5 12 43-3 
Sete gushed ANA. c teats 22 i Api Rle eo adie oes 17-5 18 39-4 18-4 43 31-6 11 41-3 
Oop oic ) EOE IN ee cee tol eine Bet ractndl ole o Geer ee ees Sai g ire 22 32-9 21 54-7 48-7 12 38 
std Saas 5 25 10 75 20 19 37°3 23 +2 54-4 45-8 14 44 
Barat arate 25-30 15 Bee Se 75 20 20 40-4 24-6 IBIGUY Alesis secs 15 ots shee 
BS Seo | eee 8 tek BES 20 BDO BS OA RS SRI TE 20 yahoos 34-9 223 54-2 AS Sila) LO. /.9\| seers 
POS REE CE See aera S 23 Bea etal eo aoe 22 OM Bo cin oA 45-3 22+2 55 47-2 12 42-5 
Sap oe HSA e ame e 18 oS Boeri (te eee 21-3 17 39-1 23 48-6 CICS IEMA ACO oc corccus ot 
Bee Se bl eee eto Ee 18 i Spee te 65 20 17 38-8 21-8 51 43-4 la 12-5 41 
(ee PASSE: Ose VOU (ee Aenea Pal (Oe © Smee al ee 20-6 39-2 21-3 45-2 35°3 12-0 39-3 
20-28 | 28-37 | 16-24 UO hese career 18-5 21-2 41-8 19-5 48-6 38:9 Ie 12 41-5 
Eo) ek ane 18 Bee Fason sa (Ake SG on eee 20 36-6 23 41-7 31-6 12 37 
26-9 30-0 16-0 A623 lias. 4: 25-0 23°0 36-4 23°3 42-2 38-0 13-6 36-4 
25 30 ised Ee ad ee ae ee 19-2 35 20-5 43-7 38:7 14 38 
30 30 15 yon) Ne Senacn 25 aR CHS Nees Ce 20) | ebae e oie 40 aye 35 
25-30 B07 wie: ORT itt. 25 23°7 36 23-9 43 38-9 13 36°5 
25 30 USO Ai 7 ee eos ae sn 8G ee a 26-5 38-2 23-8 40 34-4 14 36-2 
22°% 28:8 19-4 LICH IBIS & oe 22-4 23°4 38-8 a4 40-5 35-2 11-9 40-0 
ape atch 35 25 Bo 4 Scie |e ae 17-5 27-5 39-5 233 33°7 30-4 12 39-1 
25 30 SG ae Soe eas 25 25 37-5 25 35 30 ja 13 45 
25 23-20) || e LOM eee ee 22-5 23-4 34 21-4 46-3 38-8 ja 12-5 39-8 
<p. dork: 30 15-15 Siege SOc he dete. <3 25 20-7 40-5 22-4 45-2 43 11 38 
18 25 18 20G GS san. 22 20-3 42-5 21-4 42-2 34 11 38 
22-9 PAIL AER lac 0 Mer lise ganoer 22-0 earl 39-5 23°6 50-4 46-1 13-0 45-2 
25 30 20 NSP Se cork 21-2 25 45-5 25 49-5 LS en OUEST Ee nec oi 
30 30) |e se ZAUO Tiki. aoe 25 25 39-4 25 46-6 45 ja 14-3 42-5 
30 BOM Per see PAUL) Bh oe ae csete 25 24 34-4 26-3 51 48-3 ja 14-3 45 
20 ZAP BIS dt ot Sb.c.c:0%5) [op aiesctee cle eS a a ae 30 21-6 47-5 46 tied 46-2 
17-5 Dit Mes.peee eres ROSAS Bere 20 18-4 37-2 19-7 51-9 48 11 44-1 
18 28 2 biaee re cae 1 eee 20 19-8 38-7 20-8 52:3 48-7 ja 14-3 47-4 
20 PRN NR A ere oil (ies 5. ternal lee a eor 22-5 22-5 43-3 25 48-7 45 ja 12:5 45 
Tee EHS 20 ride ps vitae 15 AS Sane 20 20 42-7 25 55-7 45 |a 14-3 46:3 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














x : Canned Vegetables 
eH fe hee s —_—— 
Se Me ma) gs. Sct] 2 hes o) 
; ai ee a Eon 8 ae 62 14) USS plese Hd 
Locality Su A 3 aN 4 aye ae gi = aS 
aoa 8 5 | 288] 8 B28 Bg 8 as 
rel] Beg A et) | eee as | i <a) tee! ee | ea 
om se ek Ho oO Dk ‘ees gs a8 ow ak 
=o SLi Se | SSS Ss) | 28 ee 1 6a | San Be 
Oo fea) wm fy an faa & a Ay 6) 
Yeni a | vee et ee a te | ee eee en ee ee ae anes ae 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....::......---++ 33-2 7-9 18-3 5-4 6-4 10-4 12-3 15-8 16-1 16-0 
Nova Scotia (average)...........--+: 32°6 8-2 17-9 5-8 6-6 10-1 14-1 16-7 16-4 16-1 
1—Sydtiey>:.. kcce acu + de uate ae 35-4 8 17-3 5-8 6-7 10-1 13-6 16-5 16-5 16 
9 New. GlasfOW ease aan cl eee oe 33 8-8-3 17-5 5-7 6-3 10-3 13-4 16-3 15-8 16-1 
3—Amherst 30-7 8 18 5-6 6-2 9-4 13-3 16-5 18-5 15-7 
Wa) BEA horas SRP itis scun. pido onc 32 8 18 5-6 6-7 10-4 15 16-7 15 15-3 
he Windsor oe beeiise oo ee ae 33° 8-7 19-5 6:3 7°5 10 15-7 19 17-2 17-7 
G— ETUVO. bcc sees ae eee i oe 31- 8 17:3 5-8 6-1 10-3 13-5 15-4 15-3 15-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29- 7-4 18 5:5 5-7 9-8 11-5 16-1 15-1 15-6 
New Brunswick (average).........- 33° 8-7 18-2 5:7 6-4 10-7 14:3 15-7 16-4 15-3 
REE NEOnctOn ae aetn se aeceie aie ete 33° 8-7 17-8 6 6-7 12-5 13-5 15-3 15-6 15 
Hate Akoloiieis Aad oadincmrs Acoma < 35 8-7 19-7 5-4 6 9-7 13-7 15-8 16 15 
10-=Prederictons. . veces 4s cum nls 30- 8-7 17 5-6 6-6 10-4 15 15 15-6 15 
Gee Bachuret.: betas <n ciate Se 35 8-7 18-2 5-8 6-3 10 15 16-6 18-3 16-2 
Quebee (average)............--e eee 30: 6-6 17-8 5-2 6-4 9-4 12-1 14-7 15-7 14-8 
12 —Quebec...s ge + < Gees ss hese eo ree 28: 7-5 17-5 5-3 6-4 9-8 12-8 15-4 16 15-7 
19——- Three Rivers: ec. ote asians sept 31- 6-7 18-5 5-5 6:7 9-4 13-8 14-8 17-6 14:5 
fA “Sher brooker... uss. ese seis <> - ois 33° 6-6-7 17-1 5:2 6-2 10-2 12 14-9 16-6 14-4 
TH— SOREL oh c tec's acre s mle rene seme 28: 6 18:2 4-7 6-3 9g 10-5 14-7 15-8 15 
16—SOt)? Hivacinthe.7.... sceucs > actly 29 5 17-2 4-6 6-4 9-5 12-3 14-2 15 15-4 
T= StTODN Soh s ces ne te mele nts 32: 6-7-3 17 4-9 6 9-6 11-7 14-3 16-5 15 
18—"Thettord Manes! =. ..+.<ccs>.e- 31- 6-7 18:8 5-8 7h 8-6 12-8 16 15-5 15-6 
19=—MOntrCR lL. oe as cates » ec ceah ete Ala oe 32: 6-8-7 18:3 5-5 5:8 10:1 11-8 14-7 14-6 14-8 
ANE rll alee Ae eet ok eet 29- 6-7-8 17-4 5-7 6-4 8-3 11-4 13-2 13-4 12-9 
Ontario (average)............-e eee 32: 7:5 17-5 5-0 6-2 10-8 12:8 15-1 14-9 15-1 
DY OLEAW OL oo de ore anno es Che re ei Bis 34: 8-8-7 18-1 5-8 6-6 11-6 17 2 14-9 15 
DOE Brockvillo.ts tee - et eeeee eee 30 7°3 15 5-4 6-5 10-5 12 15 14-7 14-7 
DIK INSSLON hcbiee clei ne ee een eke 32: 6-7 15-3 5-3 5-5 9-8 12-1 13-7 13-3 13-5 
DEW GUOVINNG. os ac cles « cea weia mols ers 31: 6-7 16:6 4-8 5-6 11-6 13-1 14:8 15-2 15 
B5==Peterborougl... nese oe amines ol me 32: 7:3 16°3 4-9 6-3 10-6 12-4 15 14-7 15 
DG (aA Weiss ole aie hone a. cist ne egetel= oie 35: 7-3 15 4-2 6 10-8 12-7 14-6 14-6 14-6 
D7 =P LAE cake se Sess wae le, tte ale Be 32: 7:3 18-5 5 5-7 11-2 12-6 15 14:6 15 
Hoes TGroOntOrs. tok see eke tee «ears 35: 7-3-8| 18 4 5 5-8 10-1 11:5 15 15-2 15 
29—Niagara Falls...........-+0+s0% 35 7:3 19-2 5-3 5-9 10-9 13-5 15-9 16-2 16-4 
S0—St. iGatharines. ¢a-5 canem aes slecsie 32-2 7+3 18-1 4-8 5-7 11-2 12-3 14-5 14-1 14-5 
S1=-Hanilton. bo ens hones oe 34: 7°3 18-4 4-5 6 11-7 11-9 14-9 14-9 14-8 
29 PrantiO“d. 12... ee este anaes eee 33: 6-7-8| 17-9 4-3 5-7 11-9 12-8 14-5 15 14-2 
{CS 1 OARS Radin oe Ona ou 35: 7-3 18-2 4-6 6-4 12-1 13-8 14-8 14-4 14-6 
SAE Gnelplee coakic sehe os ee tiene ae 34- 7:3 18-8 4-7 6-4 10-5 12 14-5 14 14-8 
SREP ICAECMONOD: chic cee. ele fh sitiny «edie 29- 7-3 18-3 4-3 5-3 9-6 10:7 14-2 13-6 13-6 
She WoOOdatOUket....-5e «ane siete 32° 6-7-7°3 16-5 4-7 5-8 9-2 11-3 15 14-1 14-5 
BT ESStTALLOLO cob «a delele « deine ale aie 30- 7-3 18-5 4-6 6-7 11-6 12-2 14-6 14-2 14-4 
BRAT OU Oss: v sb cs eis es <]sieale wil ste'e) 32: 6-7-7°3 18-2 4-7 5-9 10-6 12-7 14-7 14-9 14-6 
SOOESST PUNO Astro ete orc oscuro era ae 32: 7-3-8-7| 18-4 4-8 6-6 12 13-6 17-5 17-3 17-1 
AOC in GhaMl.. de. stats + de tome re ae 31- 7:3 18 4-4 5-7 10-8 14-5 14-8 14-3 14-8 
A [—WiAINGSOl. ce 6b xs oe es cele mates eleva 32: 8-9-3 18 4-6 5-7 10-8 13-1 14-4 14-7 16-7 
Fe TL INR IRESARING GOA‘OD Gogo e 35: 7:3-8 18-6 4-8 6-4 11-4 14-5 15 15 15 
AZ= A ONVET SOUL aise vis relents obs ats 33° 7-3-8 18-8 4-5 5-8 10-4 14-5 15-7 15-2 15-3 
44——Nort Wh Bay <i +. 0m o..0 ve aes els ele 82: 8 16-5 5-8 6-5 11-3 13-7 15 16-2 15 
45— Suid buryecassc te oeitesohiee aes 32: 8-8-7 17-1 5-9 7:8 9-2 15 15-4 15-9 15 
AG=CODaVGs Hinietie « ite cb eeurttotats 32: 8-3 17 5-7 7:5 10-3 14-1 17-6 18-4 17-8 
AT Timmins. 14% ce © hoe aie ae oe 31: 8-3 15 5-8 5-7 10 12 14-8 15 15 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... <2... 32: 8-7 18 5-6 8 12 15 14-7 14-7 14-7 
46-=Port ATreour.. pence. fete atte one 32: 6-7 18-8 5-8 6-5 9-3 11-3 15-5 14-3 16-1 
50—Bort Wallianas oo . fe senses 6 oe 31- 6-7 16-9 5-9 6-3 10 11 15-8 14-8 15-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 34- 7-5 18-1 5-7 6-8 11-1 12-9 17-6 16-5 16-6 
BIS—Winnipes. ceannct som tem cee 32: 7-2-8 18-6 5-6 7:3 11-4 12-5 17-4 16-4 15-9 
§9—SBrandOn. cea. ee + eos ae 35: 6-9-7-7| 17-5 5-7 6-2 10-8 13-3 17-7 16-5 17-2 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 35: 8-7 9-3 5-7 Zl 10-5 12-2 18-0 17-7 18-1 
Ho ROPING. ck os.ce eos eb atncee oolee 35 8-8-9-2| 20 5-6 6-4 11-3 12-4 17-6 17-6 17-6 
5A--Prince Alberts. ovcsecte detaean te 36- Rie Pol ee netids 5-5 7-5 8-6 11-3 18-1 18-1 18°] 
§5—SaskatOon: 6 «ace «sto cic ents 34: 8-8 19 5-7 i 11-6 12 17°5 18-1 18:3 
56—- Moose VaAW.. Sa. dee «letra eo lee 34: 8-8 19 5-8, 7-5 10-5 18} 18-6 17 18-4 
Alberta (average)............ceeeee 35: 9-2 19-3 5-6 6-5 11-0 10-8 16-8 18-1 18-7 
5i—Medicine Hat... ss..1l daate «oes 37: 8-8 20 6 75 12:5 13 17-5 18-6 20-1 
$8 Drumheller: «.d0.> Ae esioee ome 37: 8-9 18-5 5-9 6-9 12-5 11-2 17-7 18-7 19 
5O-SEdiMmOnbOn.\. os ves. + dele ates in oes 34: 8-8 20-4 5-5 5-9 10 9-6 16 18 18-1 
PO=sCalearvn, stickies sl daniels ete 36- OS | ise eOS 5-3 6-1 11-2 10-6 16-5 18-8 19 
Gi—Lethtbridge.s. ...he «titers ie 30 10-11 18-2 5-5 6-1 9 9-7 16-2 16-2 17-2 
British Columbia (average) 35-6 6 21-4 5-9 6-8 9-5 9-6 16-6 18-4 18-1 
GQ=SE OLNiG.o sci kk oes Pate Maree ete 34-8 10 19 5-9 6-3 11 10:4 17:9 18-5 18-9 
638= NelsOmbe nec tate ce os cane esi 34 10 18-7 5-8 7:3 10-1 10-7 16-8 18-7 18-7 
645 rails. - ens ete Meee ote 35 9-1 18-3 6-1 6-4 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 38-7 | 8-3-9-5| 25 5-6 6-3 8-5 8-3 15-6 19-6 16-5 
66—-VAanCOUVErs....<68- ssh dace sles 36 9-10-3 20-6 5-8 6-5 8-5 8-7 14-6 16-4 16 
GT—=VACHOVIA).- sb te ctetere ciate abereinte esiete 36-9 10 24-5 5-9 7:3 8-6 8-9 15-6 15-8 16:5 
68— Nanaimo 6 Eee fol tthe ee ee eee 35 8-9 21-6 5-9 8 10 40 18-5 20-7 20-7 
69—Prince Rupert..........-..0+: 34-3 10 23-3 6-1 6 10:3 10-6 18-7 19-3 19-3 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 




















Potatoes ApPles S 
g 2 7s a 7 : ee : i a 
fe) 2 F S5i) 2 eee Sl ee El a | 
ES So & a =| wae = 6 lon ba ae! ig o g 
eee | eS S Seal) oes | Sz Sy a as ge a= 
Hoe | BS S i fal Sele Bae | eas e 8.5 Be 3s eee 
ois ~ 0 ae = je ae) a aSN = he 3 8, <a ae 
og ard S am es}. S00 ao. | aac a oN. OL a MAD 
qsk/-s2 | 5 Se Seo Ses eaS)| Fe lg Od ae | Be 
ea 6 ow cs fe cs Rca | 13 5 g } Ss ) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-9 7-0 | 2-249 44-3 25°2 21-5 14.2 15-9 19-4 69-2 26-4 61-3 43-0 
11-6 7-0 | 1-570 36-6 31-4 20-0 414-3 15:3 19-1 70-7 26-6 59-8 39 8 
12-5 7 1-89 AQ Gal setae. ove 21-2 15-2 16 19-3 62 25-7 hi} Sy i |e aes Pe 1 
11-6 6 9 1-583 38-5 32-5 18 13-9 14-9 17-8 72 26-9 55 38-8 | 2 
10-8 6-8 1-50 SL SE tide wens 24 14-5 14-6 19 69 Ph 62-5 45 3 
11-2 6-2 1-65 39-1 35 18 14-6 5 19-6 73-5 25-3 56-3 41-4] 4 
11-5 8 1-233 37:5 S06 jel ao fe en 14-3 16-6 20-6 75 30 65 35 5 
11-9 %¢ 1-562 32 24-7 19 ise2 14-6 18-5 72-5 24-4 64 38-7 | 6 
11-5 8 1-717 33°3 16-5 19 15-8 14-4 16-5 66-7 28 54-5 40 7 
10-8 7-6 | 1-517 34-8 23-1 20-6 16-2 15-0 19-0 70-4 26-7 65-2 45-6 
10-8 7-3 1-476 35 25 22, 16-8 15 Na 77°5 29-2 65 50 8 
10-7 7 al aes 40-8 21-7 20 18 14-7 20 65 24 57-5 48 9 
11-1 7-21 1-825 40:8 22-5 20-2 14-5 14-2 19 74 27-4 73 43-5 110 
10-5 8 1-25 Paley Ts Cee 20 15-6 16 20 65 DY apa ema nc a 41 il 
11-2 7-3 | 1-648 32-1 27°5 20-6 14-2 16-8 17-7 71-8 25-5 66-5 46-3 
12-2 7:6 1-362 29°1 26 20-5 17-6 15-8 Gi: 8" ilaete tise oes ote 25 75-7 40-2 {12 
12-8 8-9 1-352 26-5 35 24 14-3 19-1 19-6 85 26-2 2-5 41-7 113 
10-8 HSU 1-617 32-8 28-6 22-2 13 16-9 18-5 67-5 26 68-3 40-5 |14 
12-2 6 1-70 As Aa |racletehe rays 18 13 16-8 18-2 67-5 23-6 75 41-6 |15 
10-2 6-3 1-343 Pa eee (Err rare 19 13-6 16-6 LD" xs [ichaboretele te ote 25 60 39-2 |16 
8 8 LCE Sgr ane ari 25 17-5 14 18-3 17-3 65 27-5 65 45 17 
8-7 6-8 | 2-325 317 (SLT (es Ba eine Pa 15-6 18-4 LDS Tip eae cate Salleh aatles 2 [hoo oats 43-7 |18 
11-9 6-5 1-773 34-9 33-1 22-2 13-4 15-7 17-8 85-7 25-4 61:3 37-6 {19 
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a. Vinegar sold extentively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
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30 15 16-00 11:00 {18 
35 10 }25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
28 10 }22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
29-3 |10-5 29-357 21-383 
30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25. 
25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
30 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
230 10 }25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
228 8-5130-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
pA 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
28 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
26-30) 8-3}/35-00-40-00 |25-00-80-00 |35 
16 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
9 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 {37 
27-28113 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
28 12-5|25-00-30-00 |20-00-25:00 |40 
230 10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
30 9-7}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
35 11 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
30 is) n 25-00 |45 
27-30}15 22-00 14-00 |46 
35 8 p 25-00-35:00 |47 
30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50: 
33°5 |14 35° 000 24-500 
32 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 {52 
34-4 |14-2 35-000 23-750 
35 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
30-3515 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
31-4 |11-7 30-000 21-750 
po Wilike 7% 25-00 |18 ier “00 [57 
30 15 58 
30-35) 12 35°00 25 - 00 |59: 
28 10 |25-00-35- Te 20-00-30-00 |60 
30 10 30: 18-00 |61 
335-4 113-3 30.750 20-938 
37-40|15 20-00 18-00 |62 
40 13-3/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
37-5 115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
35 12-5/18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
27 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
35 13-3)22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
35 15 130-00-40-00 |20-00-30:00 |69 


In 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES eee BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


oe ee a ee 
ee ooouaqeqwye*zeq=q$»=0ER0D60N0N0N0N0NSNNNS <a 


Number 

Commodities OL one He 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 wee Bie es aes ae 

All commodities.......... 502 64:0} 127-4] 155-9] 110-0} 97-3] 98-0] 99-4] 102-6] 98-5) 97-1) 95-5) 98-1) 97-3 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1| 127-9| 167-0] 103-5) 86-2} 838-7} 89-2] 100-6} 96-2} 97-6) 87-1} 99-3) 98-1 
* Croan. 74 70-9| 127-1} 145-1| 109-6] 96-0| 95-0} 91-8] 100-3} 98-8] 102-8] 114-5) 108-3) 107-4 
ip ne rccdis Prdacta 60 58-2| 157-1] 176-6] 96-0] 101-7| 116-9} 117-9] 112-5} 99-5) 93-1] 93-9) 91-1) 91-2 
to amis mad Pespior 44 63:9] 89-1] 154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 113-0] 105-9] 101-6] 100-2] 98-7) 99-0} 94-0) 93-7 
Hf enacts sitet fee ct 39 68-9] 156-7] 168-4} 128-0} 104-6) 115-8} 111-0] 104-5] 99-4] 95-6) 92-6) 93-9) 93-9 
‘“: Non Ferrous Metal 15 98-4] 141-9] 135-5} 97-0} 97-3] 95-3} 94-8} 103-9] 99-6] 89-0) 89-7) 98-5) 98-2- 
Mot ponianel oducts 73 56-8} 82-3] 112-2] 116-6] 107-0] 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 99-2] 93-6) 93-4) 93-6) 93-3 
ise ence Ream 73 63-4] 118-7} 141-5) 117-0} 105-4) 104-4} 102-5 99-6 100-3) 97-9} 94-6] 96-0) 96-2 


enn ne EEUU UIE EEE SII SSUES SSSSSSS SSS 


(Continued from page 1164) 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85:8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84:2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1928, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75-6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and fringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 19238, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1928-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 1385-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131°6; 1926, 1381:1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 


’ 


’ 


127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112°5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; ©1919) 116"1 +" '1920/ 125:.1; . 1921 eao77G; 


1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179°3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158°6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two tes numbers 
of gas costs caliculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 


converted to the base of 1918 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 

Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had advanced since the 
beginning of the year, were generally lower in 
September, sirloin steak being down from an 
average of 38.4 cents per pound in August to 
37.6 cents in September; round steak from 
33.1 cents per pound in August to’ 32.4 cents 
in September; rib roast from 30.7 cents per 
pound in August to 29.6 cents in September; 
and shoulder roast from .24 cents per pound 
in August to 23.3 cents in September. Mut- 
ton averaged 4-cent per pound lower at 31.6 
cents. Fresh aR was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 32.6 cents per pound, while salt 
pork was slightly higher at 28.6 cents per 
pound. 

A substantial seasonal increase occurred in 
the price of eggs, fresh being up from an aver- 
age of 39.4 cents per dozen in August to 
47.4 cents in September and! cooking from 
34.8 cents per dozen in August to 41.5 cents* 
in September. Increased prices were reported 
from most localities. Milk was slightly higher, 
averaging 12.1 cents per quart. Increases were 
reported from Sydney, New Glasgow, Toronto, 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Edmon- 
ton and Lethbridge. Butter prices were gen- 
erally higher, dairy averaging 41.8 cents per 
pound, as compared with 40.2 cents in August, 
and creamery averaging 46 cents per pound, as 
compared with 44.9 cents in August. Cheese 
showed a slight increase, averaging 33.2 cents 
per pound. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1929* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund- | _ All 


cece encase | eens | emcee | ee eS | aS ff fe | | | _ 





Fue 
== Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 188 | 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June, 1921. 2.. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dee. 1922... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 19238.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1922... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 Hayy 
June 1924... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 





Light ing ries | items 
Sept. 1925. 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.. 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926. 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926. 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927; 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927. 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927. 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927. 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927. 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.. 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.. 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927. 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927... 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927... 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. LO28ne 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928. 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928. 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928. 159 156 157 166 156 
M-y 1928... 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928... 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928...’ 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928. 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928. 157 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928... 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928... 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929... 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929... 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 158 ily 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 157 157 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 157 157 157 166 156 
July 1929.... 157 157 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929.... 156 157 157 166 159 
Sept. 1929.... 156 15:7 157 166 159 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 


182%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Bread was up in the average from 7.8 cents 
per pound in August to 7.9 cents in September. 
Higher prices were reported from New Glas- 
gow, Hull, Ottawa, Brockville, Sault St. 
Marie, Port Arthur, Fort William, Brandon, 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Lethbridge. Flour 
was again slightly higher, averaging 5.4 cents 
per pound. Onions were down from an aver- 
age price of 7.7 cents per pound in August to 
7 cents in September. Potatoes showed a 
seasonal decrease, the price being down from 
an average of $2.83 per ninety pounds in 
August to $2.25 in September. Increases were 
reported from most localities in the Maritime 
Provinces and in Quebec, while prices in On- 
tario and the western provinces were substan- 
tially lower. Prunes were up in the average 
from 13.9 cents per pound to 14.2 cents. An- 
thracite coal was slightly higher, averaging 
$16.05 per ton. Increases were reported from 
St. John’s, Quebec., Toronto and Hamilton. 
Hardwood declined from $12.25 per cord to 
$12.17. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, continued 
toward lower levels. No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged $1.495 per bushel in Septem- 
ber, as compared with $1.58 in August. The 
lower prices were said to be due to better crop 
prospects in the Argentine and to lessened ex- 
port demand. In coarse grains barley declined 
from 79 cents per bushel to 74.7 cents and rye 
from $1.115 per bushel to $1.082, while oats 
advanced from 68.2 cents per bushel to 68.5 
cents and flax from $2.608 per bushel to 
¢9.837. Flour declined from $8.78 per barrel 
to $8.60, while rolled oats rose from $4 per 
ninety pound bag to $4A0. Bran and shorts 
were lower, the former at $34.46 per ton and 
the latter at $36.46 per ton. Linseed oil 
advanced sharply from $1.04 per gallon to 
$128. The decline in raw rubber continued, 
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Ceylon being down from 20.6 cents per pound 
to 20.3 cents. Raw sugar at New York was 25 
cents per hundred pounds higher at $2.25, 
while granulated rose from $5.18 per hundred 
pounds to $5.27. The increase was said to 
be due to prospects of a smaller crop in Cuba. 
Turpentine rose from 838.1 cents per gallon to 
86.8 cents. Livestock prices were generally 
lower, good steers at Toronto being down 
from $10.11 per hundred pounds to $9.35 and 
at Winnipeg from $9.41 per hundred pounds to 
$8.26. Hog prices showed declines ranging 
from $1.50 to $1.69 per hundred pounds and 
quotations ranged between $11.52 per hundred 
pounds and $12.44. Lambs also were substan- 
tially lower, the price at Toronto being $11.70 
per hundred pounds, at Montreal $10.82 and 
at Winnipeg $10.48. Decreases in prices oc- 
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curred ranging from $1.20 per hundred pounds 
to $2.13. Meat prices showed a movement 
similar to that in livestock, beef being down 
from 2 to 24 cents per pound, lamb from 3 
to 4 cents per pound and pork from 2% to 34 
cents per pound. Beef hides rose from 114-12 
cents per pound to 18-134 cents, and calf skins 
from 184-194 cents per pound to 193-204 cents. 
Creamery butter at Toronto advanced 1 cent 
per pound to 43.5 cents. Egg prices showed 
an average increase of approximately 3 cents 
per dozen. The price at Montreal was 54.4 
cents per dozen and at Calgary 43.5 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York rose from 18.6 cents 
per pound to 18.9 cents. Wool prices were 
down 1 to 2 cents per pound at 26-27 cents. 
American anthracite coal at Toronto rose 
from $13.27 per ton to $13.37. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 

ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movements of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The in- 
dex numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
135:8 for August, a decline of 1-2 per cent. 
A fall of 2-9 per cent in foods was due chiefly 
to lower prices for potatoes, apples and 
oranges. There were no marked changes 
among industrial materials. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77 
=100, was 113-9 at the end of August, a de- 
cline of 1:1 per cent for the month. Food- 
stuffs declined 1:8 per cent, showing declines 
in all three groups, the most important re- 
ductions being in maize, flour and American 
wheat prices. Anima! foods declined, although 
there was a substantial increase in butter 
prices. Among industrial materials, the only 
group showing an advance was minerals, due 
to the seasonal rise in the price of household 
coal. Textiles and sundries both declined. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 164 at August 31, an advance of one 
point since the beginning of the month, due 
to a rise in the food group. Eggs, flour and 
bread, milk and butter contributed to this 
advance, which was partly offset by a fall in 


prices of potatoes. Rent, clothing, fuel and 
light and sundries were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 138-1 for August, a rise of 0°2 per 
cent for the month, advances in cattle and 
foods of animal origin being partly offset by 
declines in foods of vegetable origin and fod- 
der. Provisions advanced 1:0 per cent. In- 
dustrial materials varied only slightly, the 
only marked change being a decline of 5:6 
per cent in rubber. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 154-0 for 
August, a decline of 0°3 per cent from July. 
There were no changes from the previous 
month of any importance in any of the groups. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 19183—100, was 474-05 for August, con- 
tinuing the steady decline since March, and 
showing the lowest monthly average recorded 
since 1921. The chief declines were in ani- 
mal and vegetable foods and in miscellaneous 
vegetable producis. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number on the base 1911=1000, was 1799 for 
June, as compared with 1784 for May. There 
were advances in metals and coal, agricul- 
tural produce, etc., dairy produce and meat, 

(Continued on page 1181) 
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(Continued from page 1174) 
while jute, leather, etc., groceries and build- 
ing materials declined; the chemicals group 
was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHo.esaALE Prices—-The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1556 for July, as com- 
pared with 1547 for June. Advances were 
shown in foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin, 
textile manufactures, wood and wood pro- 
ducts; on the other hand, there were declines 
in animal products, metals and their products, 
non-metallic minerals and their products and 
chemicals and manures. 


British India 


Wuoesate Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914100, was 145 for July, 
an advance of two points over June. Foods 
rose five points showing increases in all groups 
except sugar, whick was unchanged. Non- 
foods as a whole advanced only one point; 
substantial advances in oilseeds and hides and 
skins were offset by declines in raw cotton, 
textiles other than cotton, metals and miscel- 
laneous products; cotton was unchanged. 
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Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
working class cost of living, Bombay, on the 
base July 1914=106, was 149 for August, an: 
advance of one point over July. This was_ 
due to increases in the prices of cereals and 
pulses. Fuel and lighting, clothing and house 
rent were unchanged 


United States 


Wuowesate Prices—The Annalist index 
number, on. the base 19183=100, was 147-6 for 
September, a decline of 0°7 per cent from 
August. There were declines in farm products, 
food products, fuels, metals, building ma- 
terials, while there were advances:in textile 
products and miscellaneous products; ‘chemi- 
cals were unchanged. 

Dun’s index nun.ber, based on the esti- 
mated per capita consumption of each of the 
many articles included in the compilation was 
$192,204 at October 1. There were advances © 
in meat, dairy and garden produce and cloth- 
ing. Declines were noted in  breadstufts, 
“other food,” metals and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National. Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=106, was 162-9 for August, 
an advance of 0°8 per cent over July, due to 
small advances in all the groups viz. food, 
housing, clothing, fuel and light and sundries. 





Employment on Railways in the United States 


The Bureau of Railway Economics of Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently published a summary 
of statistics of railways in the United States 
of Class I, that is, railways with annual oper- 
ating revenues above a million dollars. These 
railways operate about 91 per cent of the 
total railway mileage throughout the country, 
earning about 97 per cent of the total 
revenues. Switching and terminal company 


statistics are not included in the return. The 
tabulations given are based upon official sum- 
maries of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the calendar years 1920 to 1928. The 
tables include the following information as to 
railway employees, their wages, hours, etc. 
The employees covered in the table are those 
working on an hourly or daily basis. 


NUMBER OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, WAGES, HOURS, ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES 


nn 
eo OOooeee0Oeeaeaeq=S=S>0=S000S0S=~qm0SSSSSSamoaomomooo_i(.:49—=—amao=mm,] 





: Average Average Avera 
—- Number of | Total hours hours Aggregate hosly yearly 
employees paid per wages pay per pay per 
employee ! employee | employee 
AGQ0 To caves Siento oseernickclemrisimersie as. ¢ 2,022,832 | 5,446,740,53 2,692-6 | $3,681,801,193 |$ 0-676 |1$ 1,820-12 
1921 OR... PRE TR cee rot nickatn 1,659,513 | 4,147,318,574 2,499-1 | 2,765,218,079 0-667 1, 666-28 
JO22 8 oc. ARE hie aorta tteie cress 1,626,834 | 4,311,097,145 2,650-0 | 2,640,817,005 0-613 1, 623-29 
TODS Bs 5 TES. RE cette costa eett ier 1,857,674 | 4,928,651, 132 2,653-1 | 3,004,071, 882 0-610 1,617-11 
1024 Fed HES er eh Pee yer ote teks 1,751,362 | 4,534,878,818 2,589-3 | 2,825,775,181 0-623 1, 613-47 
EQDG Pree coe eee borne es creremsrnctanioistatstsrate tes 1,744,311 | 4,531,361, 471 2,597-8 | 2,860,599, 920 0-631 1, 639-96 
AGQG rs ctr no cigesteia eretsithe aerate oi tats, « 1,779,275 | 4,671,735, 589 2,625-6 | 2,946,114, 354 0-631 1, 655-79 
ILE, = NN SAPO ORT ee Boo ric Ceo Ok 1,735,105 | 4,519,281, 339 2,604-6 | 2,910,182, 848 0-644 1, 677-24 
TODS eer cies o Sctcleta tetera since eae eat 1,656,686 | 4,313,568, 030 2,603-7 | 2,827,590,471 0-656 1, 706-78 
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CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Summary Tables for Manufacturing Statistics and Hours of Labour in 


1926 and 1927 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 

the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually by 
mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, forestry and general manu- 
factures in Canada. Summary figures for all 
manufacturing industries for the year 1926 
and 1927 have been issued recently, and the 
accompanying tables give these figures in some 
detail, by groups and for the principal sub- 
groups. They include information concerning 
the hours per day worked by employees on 
wages, that is, the number of persons, work- 
ing eight hours or less, nine hours, ten hours 
and over ten hours per day. 


In Table I a comparative summary of the 
principal statistics for all manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada in recent years is given back 
to 1923. Table II gives these statistics (a) 
by provinces and (b) by groups of industries 
for the years 1926 and 1927. Table III con- 
sists of a statement of the statistics of the 
industries for the principal sub-groups for the 
years 1926 and 1927, except manufacturing of 
minerals and chemicals, for which the figures 
were published in the Lasour Gazertr, No- 
vember, 1928, pages 1305-1309, and electric 
current production for which the figures ap- 
pear in table II under the heading “Central 
Electric Stations.” Table IV shows the num- 
ber and percentages of wage earners work- 


ing specified hours per day in the manufac- 
turing industries during 1926 and 1927. 

In Table III the industries within the groups 
are listed approximately in the order of the 
number of wage-earners employed. It will 
be observed that in Table II the largest num- 
ber of employees is in the wood and paper 
group, followed by the textile group and the 
iron and steel group. An examination of the 
figures in Table III, as to value of production, 
shows the pulp and paper industry to be the 
greatest, followed by flour and grist mills, 
slaughtering and meatpacking, central electric 
stations, sawmills, butter and 
cheese, and rubber goods, all having a pro- 
duction exceeding one hundred million dol- 
lars in value. For the year 1927 the figures 
show an increase over 1926 in each item: the 


percentage increase in wages and in salaries 
paid, and in the numbers of wage earners 


being over six per cent; in capital invested 
approximately nine per cent; and in value 
added by manufacture nearly eight per cent. 
The figures by provinces and groups of in- 


automobiles, 


dustries also show increases in most of the 
items. Table IV indicates that approximately 
one-third of the employees on wages work 
eight and nine hours per day respectively, 
about one-fourth work ten hours per day, 
while less than five per cent of wage earners 


work more than ten hours per day. 






































TABLE I—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS COMPARED FOR 1928, 1924, 1925, 
1926 AND 1927 
Increase 
per cent 
Items 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 in 1927 

over 1926 
Wasesedrners.)):. aacetek sb a0 No. 446,994 432,273 466, 602 499,733 533,450 6-75 
Wages. frecn@. 6 See hes as $ 428 731,347 420,269, 406 452,958, 655 501, 144, 989 531,583, 250 6-07 
Salaried emplovees............... No. 78,273 76, 230 77, 623 81,794 85,483 4-51 
el ED ier V a) ema e canrt, Str CAME eS. Ce TMIREADS $ 142,738,681 139, 614, 639 143,056,516 152,705, 944 162, 348, 978 6-31 
Hstaiblishmenvsieeyie. 00h aoe No. 22, 642 22,178 22a 22,708 22,936 1-00 
@apital-investedaas:....005 eee $ |3,380,222,950 13,538,813,460 |3, 808,309,981 |3,981,569,590 |4,337, 631,558 8-94 
Costioimateriaistt 0.2. . one $ 11,470,140,139 |1,438,409,681 |1,587,665,408 |1,755, 158, 399*|1, 789, 574, 604* 1-92 
Gross value of products........... $ |2,781,165,514 |2,695,053,582 |2,948,545,315 |3, 247,803,438 13,425,498, 540 5-47 
Value added by manufacture..... $ |1,311,025,375 |1, 256,643,901 |1,360,879,907 |1,519, 279,246 |1, 635,922,936 7-68 





“Central Electric stations not included in this item prior to 1926. 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON WAGES WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS 
PER DAY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES BY GROUPS AND FOR CERTAIN SUBGROUPS IN 
CANADA DURING 1926 AND 1927. 





























Num- 
ber 
Totals of 
Industries Year |8 hours or less 9 hours 10 hours Over ten hours|columns| Estab- 
“| 1 to 4 lish- 
ments 
No. % % % No. No. 
GRovuPs 
Veeetable\ Products: iuisaasdae cre 1926 30,978) 38-8 30-8 8-3] 79,766] 4,529 
1927 Seow ile ayloa) 30-7 6-7} 83,857 4,793 
Animal’ Products... see Meter « ciere eo = + 1926 21,167) 37-7 30-2 3-2) 58,818) 4,896 
1927 23,652) 39-4 29-9 3-2) 59,960 4,692 
RRO oc Meas odie cso aca eee 1926 41,283) 39-2 26-3 2-3] 105,154} 1,698 
1927 44,468) 40-3 25°5 2-7| 110,368 1, 802 
Wood endiPaperd. assed seera ae seinen 1926 30,828) 19-9 35-9 2-9) 154,593) 6,751 
1927 38,858| 23-8 35-8 2°4) 163,040 6,811 
Iron and Steel Products..............: 1926 41,823} 39-0 LO 5-1} 107,292) 1,142 
1927 51,005) 45-8 20-1 7-1| 111,387 1,148 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 1926 8,744] 30-8 7-2 1-9} 28,345 403 
1927 8,891} 29-3 12-6 2-2! 30,308 401 
Non-Metallic Metal Products......... 1926 6,496) 24-0 28-7 8-8} 27,047; 1,240 
: hs 1927 6,593] 23-7 30-7 8-3| 27,776 1,184 
Chemicals and Allied Products....... 1926 5,210) 42-1 15-8 2-6] 12,357 556 
1927 4,449} 35-6 15-8 5-1} 12,570 561 
Miiseclaniconss, 2100) Scr Nn os cee is 1926 6,710] 42-1 16-2 4-7) 15,944 436 
1927 8,172] 41-8 15-1 4-4) 19,553 447 
Central Electric Stations..........-... 1926 2,093} 25-1 13-1 1-2) 8,302] 1,057 
1927 pl ddih eel 2 13-3 1-5) 10,304 1,097 
otal eee, cosa ee reeves 1926 196,332] 32-8 27-0 4-2) 597,598] 22,708 
1927 218,559) 34-7 PHO 4-3] 629,123] 22,936 
Sus-GRovups 
Vegetable Products 
Biscuits and confectionery............. 1926 4,975| 41-5 24-7 9-8} 12,000 315 
1927 Dvotal aaed 21-0 4-9] 25,704 294 
Bread and other bakery products..... 1926 7,866} 60-0 17-4 1-6] 18,121) 2,214 
1927 6,055| 42-7 21-6 2-4| 14,201 2,443 
Iplour andi feed, Millisa. an eles caer eerlts 1926 569} 9-7 55-2 9-1} 5,894) 1,291 
1927 549 9:2 54-5 6:4 5, 960 1,315 
Fruit and vegetables, canning, evapar-| 1926 1,417) 10-5 59-5 11-5] 18,525 215 
ating and preserving. 1927 1,744; 14-1 58-9 8-6] 12,410 212 
Rab DerilOOtwearscs dead ne > Nootka els 1926 4,589) 76:8 17-1 1-7; 5,992 10 
1927 5,203] 75-3 17-4 2-3) 6,805 9 
Rubber goods (other)..........+.0+065 1926 2,152) 29-9 27-4 2-4} 7,189 34 
1927 2,402] 29-5 28-1 4°3 8.1383 30 
Animal Products 
neaphenatanneds|CLCcen cesses caseiaes 1926 2,387) 58-9 25-8 V1) 44,075 108 
1927 2,506} 58-9 26-1 0-5 4,257 98 
Meat Wer aGOLWiOAL excess eat eusteis case esr ties 1926 7,182} 45-3 36:4 3-4] 15,853 186 
1927 7,912; 48-3 34-7 2-6} 16,393 191 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 1926 2,785) 30-4 16-2 5-9) 9,177 73 
1927 3,193) 32-6 20-7 7-6 9,783 76 
Textiles, etc. 
Clothing (men’s factory).............. 1926 4,538] 40-8 6-2 1-1; 11,114 188 
1927 4,430| 41-2 10-3 1-4} 10,744 204 
Clothing (women’s factory)........... 1926 4,356! 29-6 2°2 0-9} 14-696 385 
; 1927 5,199} 33-2 1-6 1-2] 15,674 426 
Gottonmyarnuandrclothic. tee. seer yor 1926 4,866] 22-0 72-3 5-6| 22,145 38 
1927 4,066} 18-2 70°6 8-8] 22,357 39 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work...}| 1926 2,797| 30-9 14-4 1:9} 9,053 350 
1927 4,004} 39-4 17-4 1-4} 10,174 355 
Furnishing goods (men’s) ...........+- 1926 3,066] 35-2 5-5 1-6} 8,421 139 
1927 3,692] 40-4 6-6 0 9,133 146 
Hatsrand Canse rs sacectee tcc cee 1926 1,182} 26-9 7-3 0-8; 4,402 138 
1927 1/173))723-0 5-7 0-4 5,104 150 
Hosiery and knit goods.............-- 1926 10,530} 57-8 18-6 0-9} 18,210 158 
1927 10,270| 57-9 21-2 1-6) 1idao 159 
Woollénccloth . -) tart S iia. .lertctan the tens 1926 2,981) 62-1 35-5 2-3 4,801 54 
1927 3,024) (12 28-4 0-2 4, 667 55 
WVOOlleM: VAIN: sas.. ae hares cit heietpy co arerever Ts 1926 803) 51-9 36-9 3-2 1,549 17 
1927 1,055] 61:9 35-4 2-8 1,705 We 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer must warn Employee undertaking 
dangeous work 


A load of heavy lumber was being delivered 
by a firm of carriers at a door and window 
factory. The instructions given to the car- 
riers was to place the lumber at the door of 
the factory. The factory foreman however 
asked the carriers’ employees to place it in- 
side the factory. One load was accordingly 
carried inside, but before the remainder was 
brought in the carters’ helpers left for dinner. 
The factory foreman then ordered one of his 
men—the plaintiff in the case—to help the 
carters, and he himself went away to dinner. 
In order to make the work of unloading easier, 
the plaintiff brought out a bench from the 
factory, and this was used for the purpose, 
but in the handling of the heavy lumber the 
bench broke, the plaintiff being seriously 
wounded. He brought action against the fac- 
tory owner, his employer, for personal in- 
juries, and was allowed damages as a servant 
against his master by the trial judge, and 
subsequently also by the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench. On further appeal by the de- 
fendant in the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the original judgment was again affirmed. 

The Supreme Court of Canada held with 
the lower courts that the foreman was guilty 
of imprudence in giving the order he gave to 
the plaintiff, who was without experience in 
such work, and was without the necessary 
tools, and in leaving the plaintiff to himself 
without the advice and direction of a superior. 
The work was unusual, difficult and danger- 
ous, and should not have been turned over 
to a man without experience. In law, it was 
stated, the fault of the foreman involved the 
responsibility of the master. The foreman 
committed a fault in giving the order to one 
of his workmen to undertake this danger- 
ous work without the instructions and aid 
that an inexperienced person should have. 
From the moment that he gave the order 
to one of the appellant’s employees to 
help to unload, it was his duty to furnish the 
tools required, to direct the work, or at least, 
to give him proper instructions and warning 
in view of the hazardous nature of the work. 

Tremblay et al versus Proulx (Supreme 
Court of Canada), Dominion Law Reports, 
1929 (3), page 469. 


Independent Contractor may not claim for 
personal injuries as ‘“employee”’ 

A case involving the question of the proper 

definition of the term contractor, and of the 

claims of a person carrying on work for an 


industrial firm under contract, for damages 
for personal injuries sustained by him in the 
course of this work, was the subject of a re- 
cent judgment by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, reversing an earlier decision by the Que- 
bec Court of King’s Bench. The Supreme 
Court found that a person is an independent 
contractor and not an employee, who con- 
tracts for the performance of certain work; 
who, under this contract, 1s to pay and have 
complete control over the selection and dis- 
missal of the workmen employed by him, and 
as to the manner in which the work is to be 
done; and who is to be paid according to the 
amount of work done. The circumstances of 
the caSe were outlined in the eourse of the 
judgment by Mr. Justice Rinfret, as fol- 
lows :— 

“On November 7, 1927, G. Couture, the 
plaintiff respondent, was the victim of an 
explosion of dynamite which incapacitated 
him for life. He obtained from the Superior 
Court, sitting in the District of Beauce, a 
judgment ordering the company to pay him 
damages resulting from this accident. The 
majority of the Court of Appeal confirmed 
this judgment. é 

“Couture had commented with the company 
to mine the rock and to supply mineral rock . 
of the required size in sufficient quantity to 
keep up the factory. For this purpose he em- 
ployed many men. He engaged them, fixed 
their salary (except that he was not allowed 
to exceed for himself the maximum of salaries 
established by the factory); he paid them, 
managed them, and dismissed them. In order 
to carry out his contract, he was free to adopt 
any method which he chose. The only instruc- 
tions that the foreman of the company would 
give him were to point out the places where 
he could mine. The company furnished the 
tools, the accessories and the dynamite. Cou- 
ture received ‘20 cents a car.’ He was re- 
sponsible in damages if he failed in his con- 
tract to supply all the rock needed for the 
regular running of the factory. 

“The mechanical shovel which loaded the 
rock on the wagon was worked by an em- 
ployee of the company. When the latter 
came across block-holes too large to be sent 
to the mill, he put them to one side and 
there Couture was to blast them again. When 
Couture perforated one of ‘the block-holes an 
explosion occurred; he was thrown into the 
alr and seriously injured. ; 

“The judgments submitted i this court 
have considered Couture as an employee of 
the Asbestos Corp.; and it is in applying the 
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principles which govern the relations be- 
tween employers and employees that they 
hold the appellant responsible for damages 
suffered by the respondent. They have found 
that the company failed in its obligations in 
regard to its employee, that it should have 
foreseen all the causes, not only the usual but 
also any possible cause of accidents and 
should have adopted all measures and neces- 
gary precautions in order to avoid them. They 
have specially declared that it was the duty 
of the company to make sure that there were 
no explosives in the piece of rock on which 
Couture was working at the time of the acci- 
dent and that it had failed in this duty. 

“But it is evident that the responsibility of 
the appellant ought to be considered from a 
different point of view if Couture, instead of 
having been its employee, was in reality an 
independent contractor. 

“We are of the opinion that he was an in- 
dependent contractor. We find in this case 
all the distinctive characteristics of the con- 
trat d'entreprise: the method adopted for his 
remuneration; the right of choosing the men 
whom he employed, of fixing their salary, of 
directing and dismissing them; the responsi- 
bility in damages for failure to supply the 
factory; above all, the absence of a len de 
subordination between Couture and the com- 
pany and his independence in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. 

“The contract of lease and hire of work 
may be distinguished from the contrat 
dentreprise principally by the subordinate 
character of the employee in the former con- 
tract. 

“ Couture tia his work independently of 
the direction and control of the company. All 
the latter had to do was to accept the work 
after it had been performed. 

“The contract that we must interpret does 
not reserve to the Asbestos Corporation the 
right to give to Couture orders and instruc- 
tions as to the manner of carrying out the 
duties that he had accepted. This nght is 
the basis of the authority and subordination 
without which there can be no real employer. 

“Jt is true that the company had insured 
the employees of the respondent against acci- 
dents; but they had done so as part of their 
contract with Couture. This stipulation it- 
self, perhaps more than anything else, con- 
firms the nature of the contract, since it had 
been made an express condition that the 
company assume the burden which otherwise 
would have fallen to Couture. He _ stated 
that it was he himself who had exacted this 
stipulation. Thus he fully realized his re- 
sponsibility with regard to his employees, 


Claim of “Servant” 


concerning accidents, and, also his situation 
as an irtdependent contractor.” 

After further discussion of the circum- 
stances of the accident the judgment con- 
cluded :— 

“Under these circumstances, we are of 
opinion that the Quebec Asbestos Corpora- 
tion cannot be held responsible for the acci- 
dent which happened to the respondent and 
that the action should be dismissed.” 

Quebec Asbestos Corporation versus Cou- 
ture (Supreme Court of Canada), Dominion 
Law Reports, 1929 (3), page 601. 


for Wages must follow 
Statutory Procedure 


A mining engineer was employed by a coal 
mining company in Alberta to prepare plans 
and advise the company on its development 
work, on the understanding that he would be 
paid at a fixed rate for the time so spent, and 
also that he would be at liberty to work for 
other clients while he was not engaged on 
work for the company. Subsequently a new 
arrangement was made whereby the engineer 
was to devote his whole time to work for the 
company as superintendent of construction, 
being engaged at a monthly rate at the same 
annual salary as he was paid under the former 
agreement, his services being rendered wholly 
on the company’s premises, subject to the 
managing director of the company. About 
seven months after the second agreement the 
engineer, not having received payment of his 
salary in full, made a claim for the balance 
under the provisions of section 113 of the 
Companies Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
chapter 27), which reads:— 

113. The directors of the company shall be 
jointly and severally liable to the clerks, 
labourers, servants and apprentices thereof, for 
all debts not exceeding six months’ wages due 
for service performed for the company whilst 
they are such directors respectively; but no 
director shall be liable to an action therefor, 
unless the company is sued therefor within one 
year after the debt becomes due, nor unless 
such director is sued therefor within one year 
from the time when he ceased to be such direc- 
tor, not unless an execution agaimst the com- 
pany in respect of such debt is returned un- 
satisfied in whole or in part. 

2. The amount unsatisfied on such execution 
shall be the amount recoverable with costs from 
the directors. R.S., c. 79, s. 85 

The Alberta Supreme Court held that, as 
to the time the claimant was employed under 
the earlier agreement, he was not a “servant ” 
within the meaning of section 118, but that he 
was a servant during the period of the second 
agreement. 

Certain irregularities having occurred in the 
procedure followed by the claimant in connec- 
tion with the service of the notice of his claim, 
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the Court dismissed his action. On this sub- 
ject the judgment stated as follows:— 

“ Clerks, labourers, servants and apprentices 
of a company have an extraordinary right 
given them by statute to enforce against the 
directors of a corporation a liability for the 
payment of a limited amount of wages which 
is imposed upon them by statute, but the en- 
forcement of that right is dependent upon the 
return of an execution unsatisfied in whole or 
in part. This is a condition precedent, the 
performance of which is within the power of 


the person seeking to enforce the right. This 
class or any member of the class having been 
given extraordinary rights, rights which are. 
not given to any other class of creditors of a 
corporation, to enforce the payment by the 
directors of the corporation’s debts, must com- 
ply strictly with the statute and see that the 
condition precedent has been strictly per- 


' formed.” 


Stevens versus Spencer et al (Alberta) 
Western Weekly Reports, 1929, vol. 3, part 
4, page 129. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monihly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL activity in Canada in 
September continued at a high level, 
though a slight seasonal decline from the 
record of the preceding month was evident. 
According to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,027 


employers, each with a minimum of fifteen. 


employees, the staffs of these firms aggregated 
1,089,583 persons, as compared with 1,098,653 
in the preceding month. Employment on the 
same date last year had also shown a reduc- 
tion, but the situation then was not so favour- 
‘ able as on October 1, 1929, when the index 
(with the average for the calendar year 1926 


as the base = 100) stood at 125-6 as compared. 


with 126-8 on September 1, 1929, and with 
118-8, 110-3, 106-5, 99-5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 
91-3 on October 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. These 
returns are representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. At the beginning of 
October, 1929, the unemployment percentage 
recorded by local trade unions was 3-7 con- 
trasted with 3-5 per cent of idleness at the 
beginning of September and with 2-2 per cent 
at the beginning of October, 1928. The 
October percentage was based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,762 local unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 206,617 persons. Reports received by 
the Department of Labour from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed a 
decline in the volume of business transacted, 
as indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, when a comparison is made with the 
preceding month and also with September of 
last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.68 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $11.64 
for September; $11.28 for October, 1928; 
$10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 
1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 for 
October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 
for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; 
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$15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and 
$7.99 for October, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 


- Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 


as 100, was lower at 96-7 for October, as 
compared with 97-3 for September; 95-4 for 
October, 1928; 97-2 for October, 1927; and 
98-1 for October, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during October was 
considerably less than that in the preceding 
month, and was also less than during October, 
1928. Eleven disputes were in existence dur- 
ing the month, involving 771 workers and 
resulting in the loss of 6,219 working days. 
Corresponding figures for September, 1929, 
were: mine disputes, 864 workers, and 9,788 
working days; and for October, 1928, sixteen 
disputes, 2,530 workers, and 36,838 working 
days. F 


During October the Depart- 
Industrial ment of Labour received an 
Disputes application for the estab- 
Investigation Act lishment of a Board of 

Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in connection with a dispute between the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and _ its 
motormen, conductors, shopmen, barnmen and 
trackmen, the application being made by the 
employees. The recommendations contained 
in the report of the Board, printed in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, in connection 
with a dispute involving the conductors and 
trainmen on the western lines of the two rail- 
way systems, were accepted by the parties 
concerned and are now in effect. A summary 
of recent proceedings under the Act appears 
on page 1205. 


An Act to consolidate and 


Fair wages in amend the charter of the 


municipal City of Quebec was adopt- 
contracts in ed by the legislature of the 
Quebec City Province at its last session 


(Statutes of Quebec, 1929, 
chapter 95), Section 191, relating to the con- 
tracts let by the city, contains a new pro- 
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vision as follows:—“‘ Whosoever executes a 
contract for the city of Quebec shall pay his 
workman the same salary as the said city 
pays its workmen of the same class.” 

The administrative committee of the Coun- 
«il decided on October 23, that under this 
provision a minimum wage clause should be 
included henceforth in all contracts under- 
taken by the City of Quebec. The scale of 
‘wages paid to the workmen employed under 
such contracts must be at least as high as 
the scale followed by the civic authorities 
in paying Its tradesmen and day labourers. 

A labour delegation which waited on the 
mayor to express labour’s appreciation of this 
decision, asked that an inspector should be 
appointed by the city to see that contractors 
observed the “fair wage” provision. Mayor 
Auger stated in reply that a civic employee 
was already doing the work of an inspector 
in enforcing the conditions laid down in civic 
contracts. 


Mr. Robert Taschereau, 
Workmen’s chairman of the workmen’s 
compensation Compensation Board of 
in Quebec the Province of Quebec 


speaking at Montreal on October 
15 referred to the satisfactory results already 
reached by means of the Act of 1928. “The 
fact,’ he said, “that more than 24,000 cases 
have been disposed of, speaks volumes as to 
the efficiency and rapidity ‘of execution of the 
new organization. Employers have told us 
that they were satisfied that the new law 
was a vast improvement on the old one. 
The criticisms more often heard relate to 
the alleged preference given by employers to 
younger men, because, it is said, their re- 
sponsibilities, in case of accidents, are less 
than they would be for older men. It happens 
that the age of employees, according to the 
law, has nothing whatever to do with the 
charges imposed on the employers and the 
insurance companies.” 

The Montreal Branch of the Canadian 
manufacturers’ association held a meeting on 
the following day, when legislative changes 
were discussed in view of the forthcoming 
session of the Legislature of the Province. 
On the subject of workmen’s compensation 
certain amendments were suggested, it being 
noted that the existing law differs from the 
older Act in making no specific provision for 
paying compensation to dependents living 
outside Canada. In the case of workers killed 
or permanently totally incapacitated, the pro- 
vision in the old law was for a lump sum pay- 
ment to dependents living abroad; and for 
widows, there was lump sum payment in case 
of remarriage. Under the law now in effect, 
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however, dependents abroad receive compen- 
sation in the same manner as those living in 
Canada. Moreover, widows outside Canada 
may remarry but nevertheless continue to re- 
ceive periodical compensation. The Montreal 
Branch will also ask for the definition of 
“average weekly wage” on the basis of 
weekly earnings over a definite period, and 
not on the calculation of six times one day’s 
earnings, the method now used by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. 


The: .Union, of British 
Columbia Municipalities, 
at its 26th annual conven- 
tion heid at Harrison Hot 


Recommenda- 
tion of Union 


of British 


Columbia Springs during October, 
Municipalities adopted a resolution 
recommending that the 


age at which persons become eligible for old 
age pensions shall be lowered from seventy to 
sixty-five years. 

Among other resolutions the Union sug- 
gested the enactment of legislation to provide 
for the maintenance of hospitals and of public 
funds, hospital boards to be elected like 
boards of public school trustees in the various 
municipalities’ districts. The action of the 
Provincial Government in appointing a com- 
mittee to report on maternity and health in- 
surance (Lasour GaznTrr, June, 1929, page 
609) was approved by the convention. 


The calendar of Frontier 
Progress of the College for the years 1929- 
work of 31 has been issued from 
Frontier College the offices of administra- 

tion at Toronto. The col- 

lege has the full status of a 
university under an Act passed by the Domin- 
ion Parliament in 1922, with power to con- 
fer degrees; but besides making provision for 
higher education the college still carries on its 
original work of bringing education of a more 
elementary kind to the men on the job. It 
is claimed that the labourer teachers who have 
worked and taught in the camps during the 
past thirty years have made a unique contri- 
bution to educational methods. The system 
is described as follows:— 

“Men, well equipped mentally and physi- 
cally, are carefullly selected from Canadian 
universities, supplemented by graduates from 
a few of the leading universities of the United 
States and those of the British Isles. These 
men possess, in addition; the human quali- 
ties that should make them important factors 
in their daily contact with their fellows. The 
instructor is known as a Labourer-Teacher. 
He works at lumber, mining, hydro, and other 
frontier camps, and railway extra gangs—in 
fact wherever large groups of men are segre- 
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gated. As a teacher in overalls he is em- 
ployed at manual work during the day. He 
goes on the company’s payroll simply as a 
labourer. In the evenings or at other con- 
venient times he helps his fellow workers 
educationally, and for this phase of his effort 
he receives additional remuneration from the 
Frontier College. In his human rela'tion- 
ships he is guide, philosopher, and friend to 
the men of the work group with whom he is 
employed. In this way the Frontier College 
has shown itself to be an effective and potent 
force not only in matters of general edu- 
cation, but also in Canadianizattion and wel- 
fare, particularly amongst the foreign-born, 
unreached by the usual agencies so gener- 
ously provided in some of the larger cities 
and other urbian centres”. 


The later activities of the College in pro- 
moting higher studies in the older communi- 
ties are directed to assist men and women of 
mature years who because of the conditions 
af their life and work are unable to attend a 
centrally located umiversilty. All such per- 
sons having passed a provincial matriculation 
examination or its equivalent, may proceed 
by home study, and without attendance at 
college classes, towards a degree in Arts from 
Frontier College. 


Mr. E. Appleton, of the 
Indian Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, writing in the Canada 
Lumberman, November 1, 
states that one of the main 
causes of accidents in con- 
nection with lumbering in Omtario is the 
diversified character of the labour now em- 
ployed in bush operations. “With us (that 
is, in the western portions of Ontario) the 
dlid-time Canadian lumberjack has almost en- 
tirely disappeared,” he says, “and the crews 
of our logging camps are now almost entirely 
drawn from the ranks of immigrants from 
Central Europe. In the crews of camps in 
this part of the province the majority of the 
men will be found to be Russians, Poles, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Slovaks, Ukrainians, 
Finns—with some Swedes and Norwegians. 
It is safe to say that nowhere in the western 
part of On'tario would you find a camp 
manned entirely by Frenich Camadiians or 
Canadian lumiberjacks. Then, too, as we are 
on the border of the western provinces, from 
whenice large bodies of labourers from the 
harvest fielids flock to the cities, the lumber- 
ing industry in the west has perforce to 
absorb a large number of these men. Our 
industry is a source of relief to the cities for 
the unemployment situation, which is as 
much aggravated by the length of our winters. 


Types of 
workers in 
lumber camps 
in Ontario 


Fully 90 per cent of our bushmen are from 
the people I have named, and they become, 


after some years experience at the work, 


good and reliable workmen; but in the mak- 
ing they are the source of much tribulation 
to foremen and others. This you can readily 
uniderstand—everyone is handicapped in the 
matter of language to begin with—tools are 
not what they have been accustomed to, and 
it is only by the exercise of lots of patience, 
and perhaps some impatience, that a foreman 
can keep up his standard of production to the 
satisfaction of the higer powers”. 


The Hon. Dr. Forbes Giod- 
Cost of sickness frey, Minister of Health of 
in Ontario Ontario, speaking in con- 

nection with a “health 

week” at Orillia on Ovcto- 
ber 15, stated that illmess costs the people of 
Ontario $33,385,100 a year, and that a total of 
73,740 persons gontinuously are ill every 
day, of whom 64,740 are cared for in their 
homes. The minister based his cost esti- 
mates on reports which showed that 9,000 
persons are in the hospitals of the provinice 
on any one day, the average cost per patient 
being three dollars. For patients treated at 
home the average cost per day was fixed at 
the low minimum of one dollar per day. In 
fixing the hospital rate the minister took into 
consideration the average costs of 111 public 
hospitals, 17 out-post Red ‘Cross hospitals, 
six hospitals for incurables, 10 public sami-— 
taria, 72 private hospitals, and four private: 
sanitaria as well as houses of refuge, orphan-- 
ages and convalescent homes. He gave esti- 
mates of the cost of the three principal! 
diseases, namely diphtheria, pneumonia and 
cancer. 

Dr. Godfrey pointed out that his estimates 
took no consideration of the amount of money 
lost through the illness of wage earners, nor 
did he take into account the time lost by the 
people who care for the sick where nurses are 
not employed. 


The problem offered by 
the umfit worker was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the 
“Round Table” committee 
; of the province of Quebec 
Safety League held at Montreal on October 
18. The question arose in connection with a 
conference on ‘tthe medical standards that 
should be applied by employers in engaging 
help, and a committee is to be appointed to 
study ‘the best method of dealing with the 
labourer who is unacceptable to employers. 
Mr. Louis Guyon, deputy minister of Labour 
of the province of Quebec, suggested that 
if the governments contemplate the care of 


Problem of the 
unfit employee 
in industry 
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the old and feeble, they could also include 
the care of those unfit for work. “It is un- 
fair”, he considered, “to expect that an appli- 
cant for work who cannot pass the medical 
examinations anid tests set by an employer 
will be given work by the employer just the 
same aS a man who is fit. However, a man 
may be unfit to work in one shop and be well 
able to work in another. Factory life is a 
oattlefield and the whole question narrows 
down to one of insurance”. Mr. Guyon 
stated that he had 41 years of experience 
with employers and employees, and that he 
had found that employers generally found 
work somewhere in their plants for an em- 
ployee who had been injured or disabled while 
in their employment. But he thought it was 
unfair to ask the employer to take on as new 
hands men who were unfit. 

Employers in some of the leading industries 
in the province contributed to the discussion, 
stating their policy in regard to the medical 
standards they applied to their workers. 


The Industrial Survey 
Value of an Commission appointed in 
efficient 1926 by the Legislature of 
employment the State of New York, 
service in a report presented at 


the recent session, recom- 
mended that the legislature should give 
more consideration in future to the subject of 
unemployment. The commission was “im- 
pressed by the fact that while a vast amount 
of attention has been devoted in recent years 
to the problems of the workers and to better- 
ing the conditions under which the work is 
performed, reasonably and adequately pro- 
tecting the workers as to their safety, health 
and general economic conditions and defining 
their rights under Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws, comparatively little attention seems to 
have been given. to the problem of those 
who are out of work and who are seeking 
work. The past twenty-five years have seen 
the greatest advances in the matter of labour 
legislation, and yet with all these advances 
in protection for the workers, there has been 
no improvement in this State in the laws re- 
lating to persons seeking work. We do not 
suggest that there has been an undue con- 
sideration of the problems of the workers as 
distinguished from.the work-seekers, but we 
do find that there has been little if any 
attention given to the problems of the work- 
seekers. The reasons for this lack of con- 
sideration are not entirely clear. Possible 
reasons that suggest themselves, among others, 
are that the methods of obtaining employ- 
ment are rather diverse and to a considerable 
extent uncontrollable; that these problems 


deal with the weakest members of society; 
namely the unemployed and needy, and the 
fact that effective organization is impossible 
among the ordinary job hunters, and as a 
consequence, they are unable to make their 
demands coherent and articulate.” 

The commission expressed the belief that 
“the matter of procuring employment for 
the residents of the State and procuring em- 
ployees for the industries of the State is a 

atter of concern to the state itself and 
should not be delegated to the various locali- 
ties. It is just as much a matter of state 
concern as a factory inspection or the require- 
ments for safe and decent working conditions. 
It is a matter as to which the State should 
have the greatest concern for it affects the 
welfare of the poor and needy and the most 
helpless of our people.” 

The commission recommended more strin- 
gent regulation of private employment agen- 
cies, and that the Employment Service of the 
State should be made mere efficient. 


The Australian States, on 


Employment the recommendation of the 
stability recent Premiers’ Confer- 
committees in ence, have set up industrial 
Australia stability committees whose 


task is to bring industry, 
labour and private organizations into closer 
touch with a view to relieving unemployment. 
In the parliamentary debates expression was 
given to a general desire to provide work for 
the unemployed by means of relief works and 
development schemes. Long discussions, 
which often turned On questions of detail, 
took place on what particular work could, 
and should, be undertaken and on conditions 
of work in these undertakings. It is stated 
that the Parliaments were partly influenced 
by the clearly expressed opinion of the British 
Economic Mission to Australia to the effect 
that the Australian governments should pro- 
ceed cautiously in the matter of initiation of 
new schemes involving the expenditure of 
borrowed money, and should submit them 
before initiation to the most rigorous scrutiny 
from the point of view of the prospect of their 
being self-supporting at a reasonably early 
stage. The various parliaments therefore 
hesitated to vote supplies for several of the 
works suggested. The opposition in some 
States urged that relief work provided no 
solution to unemployment, and in other States 
urged the government to increase public works 
beyond the program they had suggested. 
The main suggestion related to railway de- 
velopment (especially in South Australia), 
land settlement by the improvement of trans- 
port, cultivation and irrigation, the building 
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of roads as feeders to existing railways, the 
development of hydro-electric power and 
harbour work in Adelaide and Brisbane. 

The work of the British Economic Com- 
mission to Australia, mentioned above, was 
briefly outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, Sep- 
tember, 1929, page 1002. 


Some account of the Na- 


Building tional Industrial Council 
Industry Council for the Building Industry 
in South Africa in the Union of South 

Africa was given in the 


Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1925, page 648. The 
council is composed of representatives, in 
equal numbers, of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers and of various em- 
ployees’ organizations, selected from all parts 
of the country. One of the chief functions 
of this council, which operates under the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act, is each year to con- 
sider and confirm or amend the National 
Agreement governing employer and employee 
relations, which is country-wide in its appli- 
cation. 

The agreement does nct expire until August 
each year, but some months before it lapses 
—that is, in May-—the employers and employ- 
ees composing the council get together to 
settle wages and working conditions so that 
an amended agreement may become operative 
without delay and without the possibility of 
disputes or strikes that are generally occa- 
sioned whenever an agreement terminates 
without a prior settlement. 

The South African Builder points out in a 
recent issue that the results arrived at by the 
representatives of employers and employees 
composing the National Industrial Council of 
the Building Industry of South Africa serve 
to emphasize the value to industry of settling 
wages and working conditions at a time when 
no evil passions have been aroused by acri- 
monious disputes or any high-handed action 
has been taken by one side or the other. Mat- 
ters affecting both employer and employee 
can thus be discussed in a spirit of com- 
promise and with due regard to the opinions 
of either side, that must make for easier 
settlement of all difficulties. 

The Contract Record and Engineering Re- 
view (Toronto), in its issue of October 23, 
has the following comment on the South 
African Council :— 

“The existence of legislation making it 
possible to settle labour relations so effectively 
undoubtedly makes for industrial peace and 
harmony, and a better appreciation by one 
side of all the hardships under which the 


other side works. Certainly, the freedom from 
industrial disputes that seems to exist in 
South Africa is a justification for the methods 
of solving labour problems that have been 
put into operation there, but what is of par- 
ticular importance is that proposed changes 
in the working agreement are discussed well 
in advance.” ; 


The Overseas Settlement 
Training British Department of Great 
migrants for Britain announced during 
Canadian farms October that, with the 

concurrence of the Cana- 
dian Government, arrangements had been 
completed for training 3,000 single men 
between the ages of 19 and 35 in farm work 
in Great Britain during the autumn and 
winter, with a view to their placement in farm 
employment in Canada next spring. Accepted 
candidates will go to residential training 
centres established by the British Govern- 
ment, where they will receive instruction in 
elementary agricultural work, including the 
handling of horses, ploughing and milking, and 
the care of live stock. 

Hitherto similar training schemes have been 
restricted to unemployed men. A feature of 
the present scheme is that it is open to single 
employed and unemployed men on equal 
terms, provided that they are within the 
prescribed age limits, and are provisionally 
approved by a representative of the Dominion 
Government. Agricultural labourers who are 
being paid under the Agricultural Wages Acts 
are not eligible for the scheme. . 

The duration of the course will be not less 
than 12 weeks, and the centres have accom- 
modation and facilities for not fewer than 
1,000 men in October. Candidates who apply 
early will have the advantage of a longer 
course of training, i.e., until such time as they 
are given their embarkation leave. More- 
over, men who complete their training in time 
to proceed to Canada in the early spring will 
thus be in a position to secure engagements 
at the start of the farming season. 

Besides receiving free training and main- 
tenance, the men will be paid 4 shillings a 
week pocket money, plus 1 shilling for each 
completed week of training, on leaving the 
centre, and free railway fares to and from the 
centre. On completion of training a few days 
embarkation leave will be given. The men 
will then receive a free railway fare to the 
port of embarkation, and a free ocean passage 
and railway fare in Canada to the station 
nearest to their final destination. 
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The Central Committee of 
Unity of the Communist Party in 
command in Russia recently published 


an Order laying down prin- 
ciples for the management 
of State industry. The 
Order, which is published not merely for the 
use of the Communist Ofganizations, but also 
as a formal instruction to trade unionists and 
managers, lays down the principle of complete 
authority and responsibility of managers in 
State mmdustrial undertakings. 

Commenting on this decision of the Com- 
munist Party, Izvestia, the official organ of the 
Soviet Government, expressed the following 
views in its issue of September 7:— 

“The importance of the decision taken by 
the central Committee of the Communist 
Party lies in the categorical declaration that 
the responsibility for the satisfactory working 
of undertakings rests entirely on the admin- 
istration, i.e. on the managers, who must be 
in a position to exercise all the authority 
conferred on them for the development of 
production. Appointments, transfers and dis- 
missals of administrative and technical staff 
may be discussed by the organized workers 
in the undertaking, but are not dependent on 
their approval. Neither the Communist cell 
nor the trade union organization nor any 
other public body has the right to interfere 
with the execution of the manager’s orders. 
The administration can thus no longer excuse 
bad management on the ground of interven- 
tion of outsiders or the presence of friction 
or any other hindrances. The principle of 
unity of command will undoubtedly help to 
develop initiative in managers, and further 
the application of measures of rationalization 
and improvement in industrial undertakings.” 


Russian Soviet 
industry 





During the month of October a total of 
7,124 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 32 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 512 
were reported, including 9 fatal cases; and in 
Crown industries 403 cases, 3 of which were 
fatal, were reported during the month, making 
in all 8,075 cases reported, of which 44 were 
fatal. 





The Perth (Ontario) County Council, at a 
meeting on October 12, ordered that the mem- 
bers of the Old Age Pension Board of the 
county be paid the sum of $5 a day for their 
services at meetings, and that the secretary of 
the Board be paid 50 cents on each. application 
accepted till the end of the current year. 


The Government of Saskatchewan has ap- 
pointed a commission under the Public In- 
quiries Act to inquire into the Civil Service 
of the Province with a view to making 
recommendations as to the classification of 
members of the Service and the fixing of 
grades with a minimum and maximum salary, 
and such other recommendations as the Com- 
missioners consider will tend to stabilize and 
improve the status of the Civil Service. The 
commission is composed of the following mem- 
bers:—the Hon. James Fraser Bryant, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Major James Coldwell, 
school principal, Regina; and Mr. Arthur Hay- 
worth, civil servant, Regina. 





Announcement has been made by New York 
University that ten men will receive scholar- 
ships in its courses in accident prevention. 
Mr. Arthur Williams, president of the Museum 
of Safety, will finance the training of these 
men, who will be selected by ten metropolitan 
organizations. They will be chosen regardless 
of previous academic training, provided they 
have qualities of leadership. First-hand 
studies will be made of factories and com- 
munities which are able to show success in 
their safety campaigns. A record of their 
work will reveal in a few years whether the 
way to relieve a distressing state of affairs 
has been found. 





The inspector of scaffolding for Montreal 
announced in October that the by-law govern- 
ing scaffolding and other structures used by 
contractors and builders in the city would be 
strictly enforced in future. Recently the Re- 
corder’s Court condemned a contractor to pay 
$5 for every day he had made use of im- 
proper scaffolding. The by-law contains full 
specifications for the construction of scaffold- 
ing. 





The Industrial Hygiene Committee’ of the 
Province of Quebee Safety League has invited 
the owners of industries in the province to 
reply to the following questions:—number of 
employees (male and female); is there a first 
aid or safety committee? number of nurses, 
full time or visiting? number of physicians; 
is there a lunch room for employees? is there 
a rest room for female employees? 





The Saskatchewan Retail Clerks’ Association 
recently submitted a request to the Provincial 
Government for the enactment of legislation 
to require that all clerks throughout the pro- 
vince, and not only those working in cities, 
should have a half holiday each week. 
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. GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
Employment maintained in logging, Quebec office stating 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at the end of October to be as follows:— 


In the Province of Nova Scotia all root and 
grain crops had been harvested and _ fall 
ploughing was well under way. Farmers re- 
ported an excellent yield of potatoes, both in 
size and quality, and a bumper crop of apples 
for the year. All fishermen reported fair 
catches: Logging, as yet, recorded little ac- 
tivity. Coal mining showed a very satisfactory 
output, with miners well employed. Manu- 
facturing industries for the most part were 
busy, with some departments working to 
capacity. Seasonal curtailment occurred, how- 
ever, in ice cream and mineral waters. Iron 
and steel were fully employed, while sawmills 
and woodworking factories were fair. All con- 
struction work was progressing favourably, 
with many skilled and unskilled workers en- 
gaged. Railroad transportation was steady, 
although steamship and automobile traffic 
showed the usual decline at the approach of 
winter. Seasonal trade continued good with 
collections fair. The demand for women 
domestics was up to the average, with a fair 
number of applicants registering and several 
satisfactory placements made. 


As in Nova Scotia, farmers were busy with 
the usual fall work. Fishermen were well 
engaged and good catches of fish reported, 
though on some shores heavy storms hampered 
their activities. Logging in northern New 
Brunswick was brisk, with a good demand for 
woodsmen, and with wages satisfactory. Round 
about Saint John, woods operations were, as 
yet, scarcely under way. In the manufactur- 
ing industries, lumber, soft drinks, confection- 
ery and foundry work were reported as fair, 
with pulp and paper brisk, and other manu- 
facturing concerns showing some improve- 
ment. Building construction was particularly 
busy, with road work being rushed to com- 
pletion during the period of favourable 
weather. Transportation showed considerable 
activity, while employment in the shipping 
industry was exceptionally heavy for this 
season of the year. Trade, both retail and 
wholesale, was good. There was the usual 
demand for women domestic workers. 


The demand for farm workers still con- 
tinued to show a considerable decline in the 
Province of Quebec, Montreal being the only 
office to report the request for workers in that 
industry to be fair. Marked activity was 


that the call for bushmen was particularly 
brisk in their locality. Three Rivers was the 
only industrial centre where orders were re- 
ceived for quarry men, and where a few place- 
ments in mining were made. General con- 
ditions in manufacturing throughout the prov- 
ince were good. Boots and shoes, textiles, 
clothing, confectionery, printing and rubber 
were reported as busy, while in other lines 
conditions were normal. Those in paper, as 
reported by Three Rivers, were fair. Con- 
struction and maintenance continued steady 
throughout the month, with special mention 
of a period of increased activity for structural 
iron workers. Upon the approach of cold 
weather, there was a slackening in the muni- 
cipal work in some of the larger centres, yet 
the amount of building going on continued to 
absorb in a satisfactory manner the surplus 
workers available. Water and rail transporta- 
tion were fair, with several placements of 
longshoremen and railway maintenance work- 
ers in Montreal. The commercial situation 
was satisfactory, though somewhat less active 
than in previous weeks, owing to the close 
of the tourist season. Services continued 
steady, while there were many demands for 
women domestics, and a considerable number 
of placements were effected in household 
work. ' 


Orders for farm workers in Ontario showed 
a decline, the majority of vacancies listed be- 
ing for teamsters and plough men. An active 
demand continued for experienced bush work- 
ers, and though applicants were available, 
transportation to camps was somewhat handi- 
capped through lack of funds on the part of 
those applying. Mining was quiet, as most 
of the mine operators were well supplied with 
workers. Manufacturing industries showed im- 
provement, the textile group being particularly 
active in Belleville, Hamilton and London, 
while pulp mills were working to capacity in 
Northern Ontario. Leather shoe and rubber 
footwear remained steady. Building construc- 
tion continued fairly active, due to favour- 
able weather conditions, and work was avail- 
able for the majority of building mechanics. 
Road construction was nearing completion, 
with the usual fall and winter surplus of un- 
skilled labour on hand. Railroad labour was 
still in demand, as much unfinished work re- 
mained to be done. Calls for experienced 
women domestics were numerous and require- 
ments were met with less difficulty. 


Throughout the Province of Manitoba a 
continued decline was reported in the demand 
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for farm labour, the greater part of the orders 
In logging, also, 
there was a noticeable falling off in the num- 
ber of vacancies listed. Winnipeg stated that 
conditions in the manufacturing line were 
With continued. fine weather building 


being for winter choring. 


fair. 


quiet. 


construction work was active, and nearly all 
local tradesmen were fully employed. Rail- 
way and road construction were somewhat 
Trade showed 
Women domestic workers were 
with plenty of applicants available. 


slight improvement. 


in demand 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


i SR SS ee ER ee SU ee a aie! Se Be Oe ee 
— . SSS SSS 


1929 1928 
October September August October Septem ber August 
Trade, external, aggregate..... L Pe te Pears est yes era 188,803,442) 210,025,520} 256,295,802} 217,921,943] 228,079,568 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION, Gener y ce reese sale Tals cine Retain 99,379,848} 111,630,924) 112,340,617} 106,066,189] 114,175,346 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 87,751,034 96,264,517; 141,816,210} 109,828,366] 112,493,026 
Customs duty collested. "occ. s S  lecvesasccoscebe 16, 691, 748 17,548, 894 18, 614, 418 16,580,008 17, 602,590 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNES uk eeulects saieldts aires DLS unl amie Rete tan 3,469,571,806} 3,667,069,533} 4,272,541,050| 3,050,950, 943] 3,243, 115, 942 
Bank notes in circulation....... Yaad bottle a eh ae 195,894,815; 189,671,015) 190,304,248] 193,492,520} 176,025,915 
Bank.deposits, savings ueeecc) a $l Ree ee, 1,470,512, 260} 1,459,690, 239} 1,511,595,332| 1,484,814,579] 1,482,500, 749 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 1,404,371,359| 1,346,451,122) 1,227,076,375) 1,191,855,133| 1,167,367,354 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks.............2.00. 186-2 217-1 207-4 168-4 159-7 148-6 

Prelerred Stocks ...00r see sooe eck: 102-9 105-1 105-6 106-2 107-6 107°5 

(1) Index of interest rates......... 103-3 104-4 102-3 95-0 96-0 95-0— 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

MU DOL ee Mane ee nie rae 96-7 97-3 98-1 95-4 95-5 95-4 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
POA wh Mae Bin Mane. ues 21-96 21-90 21-90 21-52 21-38 21-31 
(3) Business failures, number........ 175 164 132 157 118 136 
() Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,564, 855 2,422, 648 1,376,409 2,488,560 2,627,423 2,583,971 
(?)Employment, Index Number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures...... 125-6 126-8 127-8 118-8 119-5 119-3 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members).......... 3:7 3°5 3-0 2-2 2-4 2°5 
bbsnyissraccaa te, ea adel aimee 0 Raver! Far, LER a ate vn 2 iis kee A 15,02 8,041 11, 663 25,340 
Railway— 
(°) Car loadings, revenue, 
freirlit. oe eee eee kate cars 318,050 321,992 282,957 371,473 348, 936 279,597 
(°) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 20,445, 780 19, 757, 687 18,879, 865 26, 126, 225 21,398,394 20,317,318 
(7) Operating expenses..... Pe rs aera 15 ae eee a a aoe 18,433,115 19,363,444 18,750, 109 18,371,132 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
LTOSSICAEDINGN Tec. ce eas ae Te ol oc cee ee 19,551,217 17, 662, 615 27,020,332 21,371, 239 19,505,045 
Canadian Pacific Railway, , 
operating expenses, all 
WINOGT ARONA Akers ce oe aly Soe Ere eee 14,540,597 14, 790, 934 17,014,052 15,073,035 14, 729, 256 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOneTEs) Cte cuts feeb. ls 5 cee ee Cee ee |. 2,365, 616,422] 5,598, 128,388] 3,869,850, 750] 2,436,209, 247 
Bililding permite 7... (See eeOe Al. eee tees 17, 107, 963 21,560,361 21,508, 672 20,374,149 17, 448, 542 
(8) Contracts awarded)........ $ 57,083, 600 46,959, 200 58, 622,300 44,584,908 45,438,900 39,448, 500 
Mineral production— 

Pigttron ecto, ae, clon aces tons 91,409 98, 816 112,528 93, 186 90,516 91 522 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 115, 674 99 000 120, 282 108, 987 99, 888 88,677 

Herroillons meclcan. ao neaes tons 7,674 7,181 7,178 2,127 2,008 2,537 

Coal aye SEE aa tons Se hae eee 1,378, 631 1,344,192 1,702,151 1,395, 753 1,535,065 
Crude petroleum imports...... pal: |,. tape ti. 79,580,000 117,697,000 95,738,(00} 101,229,000 85, 937,000 
Rubber imports............... LOS «],.. wees see 4,274,000 6, 449, 000 6,593,000 6,295,000 5,480,000 
Cottoniimports....2 90), ae: bss]: 2 see ee 3,550,000 5, 233,000 13, 842,000 4,971,000 7,518,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

MIN DIA eae ee renee teres Da. 10... qeeec ee 241,843,723] 251,112,656] 295,843,929] 242,732,203] 237,558,720 
Flour production............. bbls.) /!. BE A, Ue ee, 1,607,000 2,130,000 1,892,000 1,158,000 
Sugar manufactured........... 1b; |... casenterkn 4 69,217,000} 100,092,000 77,478,000 77,691,000 78,141,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Keys. Aiea 49,231,000 46,689,000 47,111,000 42,681,000 42,372,000 
(®) Sales o1 insurance........... EH | Re og NER A 43,520,000 43,032,000 55,351,000 38,500,000 43, 136,000 

CWSDLING Menace ee oe ee tons) eee. cee 227,665 225, 873 217,290 186,396 200, 480 
Automobiles, passenger............c).ecccceccecece 10,710 11,037 13,016 16,572 24,274 
(1) Index of physical volume of 

UsiNEesS t;, MARP TCs ON cnet aera. ee 171-7 188-6 180-9 161-2 169-5 

Industrial production i¢23..3 fk 4 | Se ele 174-5 193-6 187-2 171-7 181-6 

Manus gtaring sapien «bac | she heads 166-2 189-7 186-2 176-1 188-1 
ane NEES REE NNN A AEE IE 1 2-285 SY a eee ea ios ole SE sake ol Tei NS tli 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(*) Figures for end of previous months. 
(*) Figures for four weeks ending October 26, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commo 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, shee 


ing and construction. 


Conn. 



























(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 


mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
dity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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The demand for farm workers in Saskatche- 
wan, aS In Manitoba, continued to show a 
decline, the majority of calls being for workers 
by the day or month until freeze-up. Pros- 
pects for employment for the season in the 
logging camps, especially in the district about 
Prince Albert, were very poor, with some 
camps closed until after Christmas and many 
men canvassing for work. Building construc- 
tion was fair, but little activity. was shown 
in the highway or railway groups. There was 
a fair call for women domestics, with sufficient 
applicants on hand. 

With the exception of the harvesting of 
sugar beets, there was little activity in agri- 
cultural employment in Alberta. Several 
orders for chore men were listed, but few 
positions were offered with guaranteed winter 
employment. The outlook in logging appeared 
somewhat brighter, as several camps had de- 
cided to open. Conditions in the coal mining 
industry were fair, with little chance of im- 
provement until early winter. The weather 
was favourable for out of door work in the 
building trades, and as this situation was tem- 
porary, full advantage of it was being taken. 
There was no demand for railway workers. 
Orders for women domestics were somewhat 
below the usual number, as was also the num- 
ber of applicants for positions. 

Farm orders in British Columbia were few, 
with an increased number of applicants for 
positions. In fruit and vegetable districts all 
work was about completed, as weather con- 
ditions had been ideal. Logging throughout 
the province was dull, few camps having 
opened up to the present time. Metal mining 
was less active in the larger camps, while coal 
mining showed little change. In both divisions 
a surplus of labour was reported. Building 
construction was only fair, though in some 
districts building tradesmen were more fully 
employed than in others. Railway orders 
_ were practically nil, and few men were sent 
out. Manufacturing was quiet, as was also 
shipping and longshoring in Vancouver. Trade 
showed little improvement. Victoria and Van- 
couver both reported a demand for women 
domestics with a shortage of applicants will- 
ing to take general household positions, many 
of the applicants available being immigrants 
who are unable to speak English, and thus 
difficult to place. Conditions throughout the 
province were for the most part very quiet, 
with little prospect of improvement as winter 
approaches, and in many districts the prob- 
lem of the unemployed was already becoming 
acute. 
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Industrial activity showed a 
further slight curtailment on 
October 1, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,027 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 1,089,583 
persons, aS compared with 1,098,653 in the 
preceding month. Employment on the same 
date last year had also shown a slackening, 
but the situation then was not so favourable 
as on the date under review, when the index 
stood at 125-6, compared with 126-8 on Sep- 
tember 1, and with 118-8, 110-3, 106-5, 99-5, 
95:0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91:3 on October 1, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. The average number of persons 
employed by the reporting firms in the cal- 
endar year 1926, is taken in every case as 
the base equal to 100. 


Ontario firms afforded greater employment, 
while elsewhere there were contractions, of 
which the most marked was in the Prairie 
Provinces. In the Maritime Provinces, there 
were further and larger losses, involving many 
more workers than did those registered on 
the same date last year, when the index 
was, however, decidedly lower. ‘Construction, 
transportation and manufactures reported the 
bulk of the decline, while the tendency was 
favourable in logging and trade. In Quebec, 
manufacturing, logging, mining and _ trade 
registered greater employment, but trans- 
portation and construction showed less 
activity. In Ontario, continued improvement 
was indicated, particularly in manufacturing, 
logging and trade. On the other hand, there 
were marked losses in construction and smaller 
reductions in transportation. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the falling-off in employment 
repeated the movement noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year; the index number 
then, however, was lower. The curtailment 
took place chiefly in construction, but also 
in services, manufacturing and trade, while 
transportation and mining were more active. 
In British Columbia, further contractions were 
noted, mainly in construction, manufacturing, 
transportation and services, while mining, 
logging and trade reported heightened activity. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, but downward 
in Quebec City, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
Adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. In Montreal, manufacturing and 
trade reported the bulk of the reduction, while 
construction and transportation were slacker. 
In Quebec, practically all the loss took place 
in construction, services and transportation, 
while manufacturing showed improvement. 
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In Toronto, manufacturing was much busier, 
as were trade and building construction. In 
Ottawa, trade and manufacturing were more 
active, while other groups showed only small 
changes. In Hamilton, curtailment was regis- 
tered in manufacturig, but construction was 
somewhat brisker. In Windsor and_ the 
Adjacent Border Cities, there was a falling-off 
in the number employed, mainly in auto- 
mobile plants and construction. In Winnipeg, 
transportation was more active, but there were 
losses in manufacturing and building. In Van- 
couver, manufactures, transportation and ser- 
vices reported decreases. 

An analysis of the returns of industries 
shows that there was an increase in manu- 
factures, largely in vegetable food, textile, 
pulp and paper, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, electrical appliance, electric current 
and leather factories. On the other hand, 
there were llarge seasonal losses in fish-pre- 
serving and saw-milling plants, as well as 
reductions in rubber, building material, iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal works. 
Logging, mining and trade registered consider- 
able gains, those in logging being particularly 
noteworthy, but in construction and services 
there were extensive seasonal contractions, and 
transportation was also slacker, chiefly owing 
to the delay in the movement of grain. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 

The employment conditions 


TRADE among local trade unions 
UNION remained much the same 
Reports during September as in the 


previous month, the 1,762 
labour organizations from which returns were 
received including 206,617 members showing 
3:7 per cent of unemployment contrasted with 
3°5 per cent in August. Moderate declines 
in activity were reported over September a 
year ago when the percentage of idleness stood 
at 2:2. Niova Scotia and Quebec unions alone 
reflected a better employment trend during 
September than in the preceding month 
though the improvement indicated in each 
province was nominal only. Of the reductions 
registered in the remaining provinces none 
were outstanding, those in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia being less than one per cent and 
in Manitoba slightly larger. All provinces 
contributed a share to the unemployment in- 
crease shown over September of last year, the 
reductions ranging from 3-5 per cent in Mani- 
toba to :4 per cent in Quebec. 
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A review in greater detail of the unemploy- 
ment situation at tthe close of September as 
indicated by local trade unions is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
REpPorTS September, 1929, showed 


44,580 references of persons to 
positions and a total of 43,056 placements, of 
which 30,196 were in regular employment and 
12,860 in casual work. Regular placements 
totalled 24,810 for men and 5,386 for women. 
Vacancies reported to the Service numbered 
46,099, of which 33,413 were for men and 
12,686 for women. Applications for work were 
received at the offices from 40,423 men and 
15,098 women, a total of 55,521. A marked 
decline was noted in the business transacted 
when the figures were compared both with 
those of the preceding month and with those 
of September a year ago, the report for 
August, 1929, showing 55,254 vacancies offered, 
61,317 applications made, and 51,313 place- 
ments effected, while in September, 1928, there 
were recorded 86,503 vacancies, 84,545 applica- 
tions for work, and 77,027 placements in 
regular and casual employment. In another 
section of this issue will be found a detailed 
report of the work of the offices for Sep- 
tember, 1929, and for the quarterly period 
July to September of the current year. 
According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics the 
value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during September 

was $17,107,963, as compared 
with $21,560,361 in the preceding month and 
with $20,374,149 in September, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
“October made a new record for contracts 
awarded when compared with that month in 
any previous year. It was an increase of 21 
per cent over September last and of 28 per 
cent over October a year ago. Construction 
for the year to date stands 17.6 per cent 
ahead of the same period of 1928.” The 
Review estimates the total value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded in Canada in October, 
1929, at $57,083,600 which is an increase of 21 
per cent over September last and of 28 per 
cent over October a year ago. Of the October 
total, $27,326,900 was for engineering pur- 
poses; $12,564,500 was for business buildings; 
$11,113,400 was for residential buildings and 
$6,078,800 was for industrial buildings. The 
apportionment of the contracts awarded dur- 
ing October by provinces was as follows: 
Quebec, $23,859,600; Ontario, $14,369,000; 
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Nova Scotia, $7,294,600; British Columbia, 
$4,730,800; Manitoba, $3,288,200; Saskatche- 
wan, $1,583,000; Alberta, $1,103,400; New 
Brunswick, $493,700; Prince Edward Island, 
-$361,300. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the corre- 
sponding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 1200. 

Recession was shown in most lines of busi- 

ness activity during September compared with 
the preceding month, according to the 
Monthly Review published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The decline in general 
production during September was accentuated 
by the occurrence of five Sundays in a 30-day 
month, while August was a 31-day month 
with four Sundays. Newsprint was a bright 
spot in the economic situation, the monthly 
output at 227,665 tons in September being 
only exceeded twice before in the history of 
the industry. The iron and steel industry 
showed recession, one blast furnace at Saulte 
Ste. Marie being closed down during Septem- 
ber. The output of - automobiles showed 
further decline in September and imports of 
rubber and petroleum were in lesser volume. 
The movement of revenue freight showed cur- 
tailment owing mainly to the slow demand 
for Canadian grain in European markets. 
‘Carloadings at $335,000 cars, after adjustment 
for seasonal tendencies, were less than in 
August. The Bureau’s index of the physical 
volume of business was 171:7 in September 
compared with 188.6 in the preceding month. 
‘The number employed in Canadian industries 
on October 1-was less than on September 1}, 
the official index being 125.6 compared with 
126.8, although a slight increase is normally 
shown during September. 
A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in September, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $99,379,848, as compared with $111,- 
630,924 in the preceding month, and with 
.$106,066,189 in September, 1928. The chief 
imports in September, 1929, were: Iron and 
its products, $22,049,621; Non-metallic min- 
-erals and products, $16,393,069; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $14,412,395. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
September, 1929, amounted to $87,751,034, as 
compared with $96,264,517 in August, 1929, 
and with $109,828,366 in September, 1928. 
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The chief exports in September were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $24,737,651; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$16,406,175; Animals and animal products, 
$15,081,955. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1929, was subtantially less than that 
occurring in September, fewer workers being 
involved although two more strikes occurred. 
As compared with October, 1928, the figures 
for October, 1929, showed a considerable de- 
crease, aS in the earlier period a strike of 
carpenters at Vancouver and a dispute involv- 
ing coal miners at Wayne, Alta., affected a 
large number of workers and caused a large 
time loss. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 771 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 6,219 working 
days, as compared with nine disputes in Sep- 
tember, involving 864 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 9,788 working days. In Oc- 
tober, 1928, there were on record sixteen dis- 
putes, involving 2,530 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 36,888 working days. At 
the end of the month there were on record 
six disputes, involving approximately 330 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no _ longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a lst of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices In some 
sixty cities was little changed at $11.68 for 
October, as compared with $11.64 for Sep- 
tember; $11.28 for October, 1928; $10.99 for 
October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 
for October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for 
October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 for 
October, 1914. The prices of eggs, mulk, 
butter, bread, prunes and sugar advanced, 
while the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard, potatoes, evaporated 
apples and cheese were slightly lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget was slightly higher 
at $21.96 for October, as compared with $21.90 
for September ; $21.52 for October, 1928; $21.18 
for October, 1927; $21.14 for October, 1926; 
$921.11 for October, 1925; $20.67 for October, 
1924; $21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for 
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October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 1921; 
$26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $21.48 for October, 1918; and 
$14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
higher, due to increases in the price of coal. 
No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 96:7 for October, as compared with 
97-3 for September; 95-4 for October, 1928; 
97:2 for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 
1926. In the classification according to chief 
component materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, while one was higher. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group was 
substantially lower, due mainly to decreases 
in the prices of grains, vegetables, coffee and 


rubber. The other groups which declined 
were: the Textile and Textile Produets group, 
due to lower prices for raw cotton, raw jute, 
hessian, hemp, sisal, raw silk and raw wool; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due to decreases in the prices of certain lines 
of lumber; the Iron and its Products group, 
because of lower quotations for black steel 
sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for copper, 
lead, tin and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, due to decreases in the prices of gaso- 
line, kerosene and certain building supplies; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due mainly to a fall in the price of copper 
sulphate. The Animals and their Products 
group advanced, lower prices for live stock 
and meat being more than offset by increases 
in the prices of fish, milk, cheese and eggs. 


Canadian Number of * American Federationist ”’ 


The American :Federationist, the monthly 
publication of the American Federation of 
Labour, celebrated the holding of the 49th 
annual convention in Canada last month by 
an issue devoted mainly to Canadian topics. 
(A report of this convention was given in the 
last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE.) 

The Federationist for October contained the 
following articles:— 

“The 45th Annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress,” by Tom Moore, presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

“Recent Industrial and Economic Progress 
in Canada,” by Gilbert Jackson, University of 
Toronto. 

“Old Age Pensions in Canada,” by J. S. 
Woodsworth, M.P. 

“Canadian Statistics Relating to Labour,” 
by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 

“Canadian Railway Workers Progressing,” 
by R. J. Tallon, President, Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department, American 
Federation of Labour. 

“Canadian Electrical Workers,” by E. 
Ingles, vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

“Federated Association of Letter Carriers,” 
by John J. Reaves, president. 

“In the Spot Light,” by John W. Bruce, 
general organizer, United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada. 

“Public Employment Offices in the Domin- 
ion of Canada,” by R. A. Rigg, director, Em- 
ployment Service Branch, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

“The International Association of Machin- 
ists in Canada,” by James Somerville, general 
vice-president, for Canada. 


“ Firefighters in Canada,” by Donald Dear, 
vice-president, 13th District (Eastern Canada). 

“Trade Union Organization in Canada,” by 
Lyle W. Cooper. 


Central Electric Stations in Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
issued its annual report on the Central Electric 
Stations industry for the year 1927. The re- 
port states that the growth of the industry, 
as indicated by the output, has been rapid 
and fairly steady. In 1919, the first year for 
which the output was tabulated, 5,497,204,000 
kilowatt hours were generated, in 1927, with 
an output of 14,549,099,000 k.w. hours it had 
increased by 165 per cent. The figures for the 
total output for the years 1926 and 1927 each 
show an increase of 20 per cent over the prev- 
ious year’s output. 

Stations are required to report all employees 
with their total salaries and wages. During 
1927 the number of employees on wages was 
8,699, the number of salaried employees was 
6,009. The number of employees on wages is 
the monthly average, and consequently gives 
the correct weight to seasonal employment. 
The number of employees increased 1,302, over 
ten per cent, for an increase in the payroll of 
$3,003,315, or 15 per cent. The largest increase 
was in Quebec where 403 employees were 
added to the pay rolls. In British Columbia 
the increase was 368 employees and in Ontario 
195 employees, whereas Alberta stations 
showed a small decrease. The number of 
power plants increased during the year by 
thirty-four. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1929 


URING the month of October an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 


visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- . 


tion Act was received in the Department of 
Labour from motormen, conductors, shopmen, 
barnmen and trackmen in the employ of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company and being 
members of Division No. 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. Three hundred and 
- fifty men were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which grew out of the dis- 
missal from the service of the company of 
nine conductors and motormen who had 
reached the age of sixty-five years. 

The October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
contained the text of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Western Lines) and the 


Canadian National Railways (Western Lines) 
on the one hand, and certain of their 
employees on the other hand being conductors, 
trainmen and yard service employees, mem- 
bers of the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
Board was composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. K. Dysart, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., and 
David Campbell, K.C., nominated by the 
companies and employees, respectively. The 
report of the Board was unanimous’ and 
recommended certain wage increases for the 
classes of employees concerned. Word reached 
the Department during October to the effect 
that the Board’s findings had been accepted 
by the employees and the two railway com- 
panies concerned and were being put into 
effect. 





ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


Report of Board in Dispute between Edmonton Theatre Proprietors and 
certain of their Employees 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by the Hon. the Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, with reference 
to the dispute between the Proprietors of the 
_ Capitol and Empress Theatres, Edmonton, 
and Locals 210 and 360 International Associ- 
ation of Theatre Stage Employees, as to the 
employment of a member of the American 
Federation of Musicians at each of these 
theatres to operate the non-synchronous 
machine and to regulate the volume of sound, 
reports as follows:— 

(a) Five formal sessions of the board were 
held at Edmonton. 

(b) At these sessions the witnesses pro- 
duced by the parties were questioned by 
members of the board and by representatives 
of the parties (this evidence was taken down 
in shorthand by Mr. W. E. Ellis, Court Re- 
porter, and the transcription has been duly 
forwarded to the Hon. the President of the 
Executive Council). 

(c) A number of informal discussions took 
place between members of the board and 
representatives of the parties, resulting in an 
agreement being reached by which the threat- 
ened strike of members of Locals 210 and 360 
was averted. 

(d) By this agreement the Empire Theatre, 
operated by the proprietors of the Capitol 


and Empress Theatres, agreed to employ two 


additional members of the A.F. of M. in its 
orchestra and Locals 210, and 360 I.A.T.S.E. 
agreed not to press their demands for a mem- 


ber of the Musicians’ Union to regulate the 


volume of sound, and not to object to the 
operator playing the National Anthem at the 
end of the performance. 

In view of the settlement the members of 
the board did not consider it advisable to 
express any opinion as to the merits of the 
dispute. 

Dated at Edmonton, October 10, 1929. 

(Sed.) F. G. Jamimson, Chairman. 
(Sed.) G. B. O’Connor, Member. 
(Sgd.) H. G. Turner, Member. 





Investigation in Automobile Industry at 
Calgary 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed under the provisions of the Alberta 
Labour Disputes Act has been investigating 
recently a dispute between Local Union No. 
1006, International Association of Machinists, 
Calgary, and Calgary Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. The report of the Board in a 
dispute between the same parties last year 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, September, 
1928, page 952. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


WO new decisions were recently given by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
mentt No. 1. This Board was established by a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and cer- 
tain of the railway organizations, its original 
purpose being to secure uninterrupted service 
on the railways during the continuance of the 
war. The Board consists of six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Telegraphers, 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 
Earlier decisions were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerrs, May, 1929, and in previous issues. 
The third report of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the decisions rendered from 
October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, was 
issued as a supplement to the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1927. 


Case No. 348.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor was dismissed from the service 
as the result of a collision between his train 
and another. The employees contended that 
the dismissed employee had not violated any 
known rule in the standard code of operating 
rules or time table rules or instructions, and 
they demanded his re-instatement, with pay- 
ment for the time he was held out of service. 
The evidence taken at the inquiry showed that 
while the conductor did not read to, or deliver 
to the engineer the order and clearance before 
giving a signal to proceed, he had made rea- 
sonable effort to do so while train was still 
in station limits. The evidence also showed 
that the engineer was aware that he had no 
right on the main line until after the arrival 
of the other train. It appeared further that 
had the conducor delivered the clearance and 
train orders to the engineer before he gave 
“proceed signal” to leave the station it was 
probable that the accident would not have 
happened. 

The Board decided that under the circum- 
stances discipline by dismissal was unduly 
severe, and that the conductor should be re- 
instated. The Board also recommended to the 
company further consideration of the extent to 
which the conductor should suffer loss of com- 
pensation while held out of service. 


Case No. 349.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered for a “turn around” 
trip from Belleville to Cobourg and return. 
On arriving at Cobourg he was required to 
change from his passenger engine to a switch- 
ing engine, and to switch all the cars for the 
return trip. The employees contended that 
as a yard crew was employed at Cobourg and 
the engineer performed yard service similar to 
the service performed by this crew, he should 
be paid for the yard switching separately 
from his payment for the road ‘trip, claim be- 
ing made for payment at the yard switching 
rates for 8 hours. The company contended 
that only one yard shift was being worked 
at Cobourg and it was occasionally necessary 
to require a crew in road service to perform 
the switching required at this point. During 
the season in question, it was stated by the 
company, only one yard shift was being 
worked at Cobourg, and it was occasionally 
necessary, in order to avoid delay to the car 
ferries, to require a crew in road service to 
perform switching required at this point, out- 
side of the hours that the regularly assigned 
yard crew were on duty. The company 
maintained that the claimant was properly 
compensated, in accordance with a provision 
of the Schedule of Rates of Pay and Rules 
governing the services of Engineers, Firemen, | 
Helpers, and Hostlers, effective December 1, 
1935; his time had been computed continu- 
ously from time required to report for duty 
at Belleville until released from duty at Belle- 
ville, in accordance with Article 7, Rule A., 
and he had been allowed way freight rates 
in accordance with Article 7, Rule G. The 
Company’s contention was that the employ- 
ees’ claim could not be sustained by any 
schedule, rule or practice and was in effect, a 
request for a new rule. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
claim, being of the opinion that under the 
terms of the agreement between the railway 
and its locomotive engineers, the service was 
properly. classified as “turn around” service, 
under the provisions of Article 7, and that 
the engineer should be paid on the basis of 
continuous time or mileage from time of de- 
parture from Belleville until arrival at desig- 
nated track switch on return trip, plus allow- 
ances for preparatory time, initial terminal 
delay, final terminal delay and inspection time. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKGUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during October was 
eleven, aS compared with nine in the preced- 
ing month; but while there was only a slight 
difference in the number of workers involved, 
the termination in October of the dispute 
involving workers in a steel car factory in 
Hamilton caused a substantial decrease in 
the time loss for the month as compared with 
September. Compared with October, 1928, 
the figures for October, 1929, show a consider- 
able decrease as a strike of carpenters at 
Vancouver and a dispute involving coal 
miners at Wayne Alta., affected large num- 
bers of workers and caused a large time loss 
in October 1928. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
| 
*Oot., 1929.........00.] 4 11 771 6,219 
*Sopbiz 1020%ey, . 220 yy 9 864 9,788 
OCt A 1028 ath 5 eee : 2 16 2,530 36,838 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involvin 
less than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
_record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
Omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes involving 410 workpeople, 
were carried over from September (the strike 
of bakers at Montreal having terminated on 
September 29, 1929) and seven disputes com- 
menced during October. Of these eleven dis- 
putes, five terminated during the month, three 
being in favour of the employer, one in favour 
of the workers and one resulting in a com- 
promise. Information received too late for 
inclusion in the October issue of the Lasour 
Gazmrre reveals the result of the strike of 
bakers terminating on September 29, 1929, as 
indefinite. At the end of October, therefore, 
there were six disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, as follows: compositors, Nelson, 
B.C.; moulders, Montreal, P.Q.; pulpwood 
cutters and camp workers, Thunder Bay dis- 

94075—2 


trict, Northern Ontario; coppersmiths, To- 
ronto, Ont.; silversmiths, Toronto, Ont.; and 
stagehands, Ottawa, Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indicat- 
ing that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned have 
not yet declared terminated. Information is 
available as to two such disputes namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 
1926; and photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
commencing January 17, 1929. 

A strike of ten cap factory workers in 
Montreal on August 13, 1929, was recently 
reported to the Department, the employer 
refusing the demand of the union for the 
discharge of a non-union employee. The em- 
ployer stated that this worker had been in 
his employ for four years and that the union 
could not secure a union worker to take his 
place. On October 26 the strikers returned 
to work and the union reported that negotia- 
tions as to a new agreement were pending. 

A strike of labourers on a construction job 
at Alert Bay, B.C., on September 13, 1929, 
was also recently reported to the Department. 
It appeared the employees had not been paid 
their wages when due and that the rates for 
board had been increased from $1.25 per day 
to $1.50. The employer being a sub-contractor, 
the main contractor paid the wages due and 
restored the rate of board to the previous 
figure, and work was resumed on September 
19. After the resumption of work a dispute 
arose as to some points in the settlement and 
these were settled through the mediation of 
the resident officer of the Department. 

A strike of boot factory employees in 
Montreal on September 6, 1929, was referred 
to in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
particulars not hiaving been available at that 
date. Information since secured shows that 
the strike was against a reduction in piece 
rates and that following a compromise on the 
rate work was resumed on September 17. 
Another question in dispute was the right of 
the union officer to collect dues on the 
premises, and it was arranged that this should 
be done in the hall of the building. 

Strikes of employees in pulpwood camps 
west of Lake Superior towards the end of 
October have been reported, but full par- 
ticulars have not yet been received by the 
Department. The information available in- 
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dicates that these disputes are of the same 
nature as that in the vicinity of Thunder 
Bay. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 


Bakers, Montreaut, P.Q.—In the dispute in- 
volving bakers in certain shops in Montreal, 
reported in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE as causing a cessation of work on 
September 7, 1929, while four employers 
signed an agreement with the union, at the 
end of September the case was referred to 


ment. arbitration and the employees involved were 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1929 


Number] Time 
‘ : of em- loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality ployees | working Remarks 


involved days 


tert te ate SE) PE O95 LOE SRL Del 2 UB AN MIR Oo area 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to October, 1929. 


MANUFAcTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— . 

Bakers, Montreal,:P Qj aciteli. 9. 1 .Galtadoar: Commenced Sept. 7, 1929; alleged lockout of work- 
ers demanding union working conditions. Ter- 
minated Sept. 29, 1929; indefinite. 

Clothing (including knitted goods )- 

Factory workers (knitted silk 
goods), Toronto, Ont........ 110 660 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1929; against lower piece 
rates on new type of work. Terminated Oct. 8, 

1929; compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 


Compositors, Nelson, B.C..... 2 54 [Commenced July 18, 1929; alleged violation of 
agreement re employment of excess apprentices. 
Unterminated. 

Iron, Steel and Products— 

Moulders, Montreal, P.Q...... 18 430 |Commenced May 2, 1929; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Factory workers (steel railway 

cars), Hamilton, Ont........ 280 2,000 }Commenced Sept. 4, 1929; for higher piece rates on 


Ge new type of work. Terminated Oct. 18, 1929; in 
favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1929. 


Logcinc— 
Pulpwood cutters and camp 
workers, Thunder Bay  dis- 










trict, Northern Ontario....... 200 2,000 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1929; for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Manvuracrurinc— 
Clothing (including kintted goods )- 
Boot factory workers, Mont- 
neak Pi@.. Sst. J. .odsaa, hh 25 50 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1929; against working under a 


certain foreman. Terminated Oct. 3, 1929; in 
favour of employer. 
Other Metal Products— 


Coppersmiths, Toronto, Ont... 16 432 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1929; for increase in wages. 
f Unterminated. 
Silversmiths, Toronto, Ont.... 90 540 |Commenced Oct. 25, 1929; for increase in wages 


and union agreement. Unterminated. 
ConstTRucTION— 
Canal, Harbour and Waterway— 
Construction labourers, Halli- 
LaxShN tp ea 0g tes 


19 19 |Commenced Oct. 4, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Terminated Oct. 5, 1929; in favour of workers. 


fax, oN Siartds cit ad de tha 10 10 |Commenced Oct. 12,:1929; against discharge of 
worker. Terminated October 13, 1929; in favour 
of employer. 
SERVIcE— 
Recreational— 


Stage hands, Ottawa, Ont..... Commenced Oct. 28, 1929; against decrease in 


wages. Unterminated. 
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reported to have returned to work on Sep- 
tember 29. 


Factory Workers (Knirrep SirxK Goons), 
Toronto, Ont—The strike of employees in 
one factory on September 25, 1929, against a 
reduction in piece rates was settled on October 
8, 1929, through the mediation of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the province of 
Ontario, a compromise in the piece rates being 
arranged, and the previous rate to be con- 
tinued on the type of skein used before the 
change. 

Factory Workers (Steen Ramway Cars), 
Hamiuton, Ont.—This strike, begun on Sep- 
tember 4, 1929, to secure the restoration of 
piece rates. which had been changed owing to 
the introduction of new methods of produc- 
tion, terminated on October 18, being called 
off by the organization of the strikers. The 
employer stated that during the dispute many 
of the strikers were replaced and that when 
it was called off nearly all had returned to 
work under the same conditions as before the 
strike. The strikers, however, were reported 
as claiming that changes in working conditions 
were made which considerably increased the 
earnings of the workers. Three of the strikers 
were arrested in connection with the breaking 
of glass where a returned striker lived, were 
convicted, and early in November sentenced 
to imprisonment from three to six months. 

PuLpwoop CuTTers aNp Camp WoRKERS, 
Tuunpber Bay District, Norruern Onrarro. 
—Employees of pulpwood contractors ceased 
work on October 14 and following days in 
several camps, demanding increases in wages 
from $4 to $5 per cord and increases in 
the monthly rates. The number of strikers 
reported ranges from 185 to 360. At the end 
of the month the dispute was unterminated. 


Boot Facrory Workers, Monrtreat, P.Q— 
The leather cutters in a shoe factory ceased 
work on October 1, 1929, refusing to work 
under a certain foreman. On October 3 the 
union ordered them back to work on the 
ground that the strike was not justified. 


CopPERSMITHS, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
ceased work on October 1, 1929, demanding an 
increase in wages from a range of 55-80 cents 
per hour to a minimum of $1. Negotiations 
between the employer and the union officials 
were brought about by the resident concilia- 
tion officer of the Department, but after sev- 
eral meetings no settlement was reached and 
at the end of the month the strike was un- 
terminated. 


SILVERSMITHS, Toronto, Ont—Silversmiths 
in two establishments ceased work on October 
25, 1929, because the employers refused to sign 
an agreement with the union which certain 
other employers had signed. This agreement 
called for increases in wages and provision for 
a shop committee. At the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated. 


Construction LasourErs, Hatirax, N.S—A 
number of labourers on a harbour construction 
job ceased work, October 4, for an increase in 
wages from 35 cents per hour to 40 cents 
which they claimed to be the prevailing rate 
required under the government fair wage pro- 
vision in the employer’s contract. The resi- 
dent fair wages officer of the Department 
immediately interviewed the contractor, In- 
forming him that 40 cents was recognized as 
the prevailing rate, with the result that the 
contractor made the minimum rate for 
labourers 40 cents, but refused to re-employ 
the strikers on the ground that they were not 
efficient and replaced them with other workers. 

Construction Lasourers, Hlarrrax, NS— 
Ten labourers engaged on harbour construc- 
tion work at Halifax went on strike on 
October 12 against the discharge of a work- 
man and were replaced. 


Stace Hanps, Ottawa, Onvt.—When all 
employees in a theatre were asked to accept 
a reduction in wages of twenty per cent, the 
stage hands ceased work and were replaced. 
At the end of the month the dispute was un- 
terminated and a sympathetic strike of the 
musicians was in prospect. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
$4075—23 


several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, so that for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Information about particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in 
August was 43, and 10 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
33 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 21,100 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of about 137,000 working days for 
the month. Of the 43 disputes beginning in 
September, 5 arose out of demands for in- 
ereases In Wages, 5 out of proposed reductions 
in wages, 11 on other wages questions, 14 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 4 on other questions re- 
specting working arrangements, 2 on questions 
of trade union principle and 2 on other ques- 
tions. Settlements were reached in 33 dis- 
putes, of which 9 were in favour of work- 
people, 13 in favour of employers and 11 
ended in compromises; in 4 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

At the middle of October, no settlement 
had yet been reached in the dispute involving 
about 3,000 shipyard workers at Belfast which 
began on April 23, and was mentioned in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, 

A coal mining dispute near Sunderland in- 
volved about 2,500 men from September 26 
to September 30, owing to the alleged ‘refusal 
to pay the minimum wage to certain men; 
work was resumed pending settlement. 


Belgium 


During the month of August, 13 new dis- 
putes were reported and 10 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 23 disputés involving 5,498 workers. 
The time loss for the month was 56,772 work- 
ing days. 

About 15.000 coal miners in the Liége and 
Mons districts were involved in a five day 
strike from October 18, to secure increased 
wages. Later on October 24, it was reported 
that a 24-hour strike of miners throughout 
Belgium occurred as a demonstration for 
higher pensions and vacations with pay. 


Germany 


For the second quarter of 1929, the number 
of disputes reported as terminating was 127, 
involving 2,139 establishments and 77,040 
workers, with a time loss of 1,517,176 working 
days. Revised figures for the first quarter of 
the year show the number of disputes ter- 
minating as 76, involving 955 establishments 
and 111,942 workers, with a time loss of 
1,469,735 working days. 

a Sweden 

For the year 1928, the number of disputes 
reported was 202, involving 777 establishments 
and 71,538 workers, with a time loss of 4,838,- 
000 working days. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began in the 
month of August was 58, while 81 were in 
effect at the end of the month. The number 
of workers involved in disputes in effect at 
the end of the month was 15,189, and the 
time loss for the month was 524,099 working 
days. 

During October, the strike of street car em- 
ployees at New Orleans, Louisiana, which be- 
gan on July 2, and was mentioned in the last 
three issues of the Lasour GAZETTE, was ter- 
minated when the strikers voted to accept 
the tentative agreement which they had pre- 
viously rejected. 

The strike of textile workers at Marion, 
North Carolina, mentioned in the October 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, continued during 
October. A number of strikers’ families were 
evicted from company houses and troops were 
stationed at the town to maintain order. 

Two short strikes of truck drivers occurred 
in New York City in October. The first in- 
volved about 2,000 produce truck drivers and 
resulted in an increase in wages. The second 
involved between 2,000 and 3,000 gasoline 
truck drivers. 





New British Widows’ Pensions Bill 


The British Government has introduced in 
the House of Commons a bill to amend the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contribu- 
tory Pensions Act, 1925, and previous Old 
Age Pension Acts. More than 500,000 widows 
will ultimately benefit if the bill becomes law. 
It provides that widows between the ages of 
55 and 70, whose husband’s lives were covered 
by the Health Insurance Act but who died 
before January 4, 1926, when the Pensions Act 
became operative, shall be entitled to pen- 
sions. The same provision applies to widows 
of men, who though they survived January 4, 
1926, were then more than 70 years old, and, 
as non-contributors, were unable to qualify 
their widows for pensions under the Act of 
1925. The 1925 Act limited widows, who had 
children under the age of 14, to pensions ceas- 
ing when the youngest child reached the age 
of 14 years, six months. The new bill pro- 
longs the widow’s right in these cases until the 
youngest child is 16 years. If the child is not 
16 before the widow is 55, the pension con- 
tinued throughout her life at 10 shillings 
weekly. Pensions already terminated because 
the youngest child reached the age of 14 
years, six months will be revived. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories to the End of the Third Quarter of 1929 


"THE accompanying tables give particulars 


of the operation of the Old Age Pen-: 


sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) up to September 30, 1929. Simi- 
lar tables bringing the statistics up to June 
30, 1929, were given in the September issue. 
The text of this Act was given in the Lanour 
Gazerts, April, 1927, page 375. It makes pro- 
vision for the establishment, of a Dominion- 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted special legis- 
lation for this purpose. The Old Age Pensions 
Act is now in full operation in the provinces 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and Ontario. On March 1, 1929, 
the Act took effect also in the Northwest 
Territories, being made by the 
Dominion government. The Old Age Pen- 
sions Act of Alberta took effect on August 1, 
and statistics relating to that province are in- 
cluded in the accompanying tables for the 
first time; the full number of persons however 
who will ultimately receive pensions in Al- 
berta will not be known until the provincial 
act has been in operation for a longer period. 
The Ontario Act took effect on November 1, 
1929, and no payments were made under its 
provisions during the period covered by the 


payments 


present report. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 


ministration of old age pensions is entrusted’ 
to the authorities appointed by the respective - 
provincial governments. The Department of. 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension au- 
thority during the preceding three months. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS 
IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 





& é 
Q 8 
i A wse-tas 
Country of Origin | (24 ~ Sa 

eSble a oe 

El GE a 
Canada.... 1,864] 2,170} 1,666 
Einelond..p.eaeneenas 1,237 717| . 50% 
Scotlandits..s sc 429 285 204 
JAUSUiaeee oct ene: 8| 403 422 
Erelandi acne) ne 210 146 81 
United States....... 178 71 179 
Joelandes eens. ..8 5 324 39 
Polandigins.acheee 6 213 142 
Russia... 3S 110 169 
Sweclemse sacs nes 53 75 ee 
Germanysee ene 43 46 78 
INOrWaVee.co< sees - 26 28 99 
Roumaniaee ae eae 1 18 79 
France.... 10 45 31 
une ares ekcs sae 1 15 87 
Below. chee. 14 31 iil 
Newfoundland...... OB lees hall ESeasepma eee: [oo crer st See [pore ea 
Nba Veter, cee ct ee 26 3 2 
Iman disc caieeasee 18 2 10 
Denmark ween cset 11 6 7 
Walesimere ticccese. 1 11s 6 
Hollands race eet 5 4 2 
Czecho-Slovakia.... 1 4 5 
ATIStEalign eee rdncte 8 1 1 
JUSO-S aVAaE ER A eaeerrtee tea st 9 
British West Indies. 5 Oe riee nN entteear A eens 2 Fear 
Indigeweerene scene 4 1 
Channel Islands..... 2 2 
Switzerland......... 1 2 
South Africa........ ZA ANS col Senet LAMP ar ere ace 
Bahamoasieterae f\):. Ae eta foes, | coekyD ee 
British Guiana...... 1 Hae em lar eee te 
Pera eer ven Po) (eae vl [7 ce OR t-te (ota 
Svar We a 1 if 
A peria wan tas shraeee one OW etearrcan: | Seepelavatel| ee aah atte 
Britishebastanaicse ter ee |e tree | eerataraliortaaeat, en ate 
Cilicia, Fe nated Lisenby | ats 8 4: dors, Sell Meena 
slexofe ioe ac ealeete elles 

BPANE Sek stews ete we At ee eel (Oe ae AeA a 

Latyiggs). cote seen UL sea eee. wil Reena bte eure 
Pa Xema Une rere eislel | eeetetee (ctor ere 
New Zealand....... 1 ecm LS Lk Be Mie Co MR 
POrsignn wos ce SO eel ne cece 
SPaiiee see ee yells Th peeves ete corres helen 
Turkey ase. <.anerr eae on, Fed a4 | Ae aT | eM & 
Madeiraanacsneioiste SU Gh Res Aer Peed Poet te || RELA 
Mabradorse nec. se 1 birecarhteeg eared hiecetrvedell i Rise oe 
Malta <n eee: ele. . MASE WR. eee | eee 
Bulvarige aie. gee. ole Paid cavomistileteiatece 
Serbiamere re te ot [eerie ee ote ers 2 
Greecemres.. Shes Seer |e 1 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30. 1929 








— British Northwest 
Columbia Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta* Territories Total 

Number of pensioners. . 4,214 4,743 3,920 416 1 13, 294 
Percentage of pensioners 

to total population ... “71% -71% 45% 06% te De Att each & 
Percentage of pensioners 

to population over 70 

years of age.......... 38-71% 42-38% 38-83% 5-51% OE tel Rar Sm a8 nee 
Total amount of pen- 

sions paid by province] $1,520,652 64 $1,052,712 57 $801,156 04 $14,516 32 $51 68 $3,389,089 25 
Average monthly pen- 

Bion sie ALO $18 12 $18 43 $19 10 $17 65 S20 CORE eits coer ioe 

















Martiodme.we orcas 946 468 | 1,447 752 | 1,279 608 125 51 1 3,798 1,879 
Single. Geeceese ote ee 645 123 247 103 210 51 30 TA) dara Tes eee 1,132 289 
Widowed: c.s.06. 2500 699 1,114 806 | 1,379 719 | 1,034 79 LLGs eee eae 2,303 3, 643 
Living apart......... 169 50 1 15 3 ag erode ees” 195 | 55 
2,459 | 1,755 | 2,508 | 2,235 | 2.993 1,697 237 | 179 1 Ea ge de 7,428 5, 866 
Classification of British 
Subjects— 
rth Caton ae ee ioe 3,871 aya} 2,484 352 1 10,041 
Naturalized.......... 342 1,362 1,467 OS Oe Se eee ec ner 3,174 
AZO cis eee 41 29 5 Bartle gaat geensc. 2: 79 
4,214 4,743 3,920 416 1 13, 294 
Number of Pensioners 
with previous residence 
am other provinces dur- 
tng the past 20 years— 
Alberta seduces oie 350 37 pa Gedy Wit. 2 ete Feces be 461 
British: Colimbiates|). scpeee ae 60 47 IE MBIA FF Bie oro bc 121 
Manitebarcce see 742 EP ea ee Hache tel 311 14°") Qanieeen aes tA 554 
New Brunswick...... 49 10 19 Ce ee eo cer 2 aA aie 82 
Nova Scotia......... 86 15 24 7 OMS, ee eee 132 
‘OMtATiO. ws. Meee 334 222 410 OS walla cert eee 1,019 
Prince Edward Island 13 2 OOP ete. ot eo SRE Se ee ee 21 
MYNCDECs cic ces esc w ees 60 28 51 CP api een sa. ae 147 
Saskatchewan........ 245 LOG Ma Metts cides « wheres D2 anthem. Sete 463 
Northwest Terri- 
LOTIOS:..44-.4).0ed neater 2 8 AL Nero este. oe eters | ica ee tear 11 
Yukon Territory..... DO's: ic: s Pahpars MONG Ge cu bodes siete Seas .. Acide LA betal. Reet en CES 26 
1,394 578 943 1229] 430 RR oe 3, 037 








* The Alberta Act, on September 30, had been in operation only for two months. 


Pension Authorities in Canada and in the Various Provinces and Cities 


The Old Age Pensions Act (Revised Sta- 
tutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 156) is now 
in full operation in five provinces, in addition 
to the Northwest Territories. These prov- 
inces, in order of their adoption of the Federal 
Act, are British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Alberta and Ontario. 

The Old Age Pensions Act provides that 
the administration of pensions is to be in the 
hands of the authorities appointed by the 
provinces. Section 2 of the Act defines “pen- 
sion authority” as meaning “the officer or 
body charged by law with the consideration of 
applications for pension or with the payment 
of pensions.” 

The Pension Authority in the four western 
provinces is as follows:— 

British Columbia: The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Vancouver. 


Alberta: The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Edmonton. . 

Saskatchewan: The Child Welfare Board, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 2 

Manitoba: The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Manitoba. 

Ontario: Pensions are distributed by local 
boards appointed by the various municipali- 
ties, the central pension authority being the 
Old Age Pension Board of Ontario. 

The administration of pensions in the 
Northwest Territories is in charge of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

The ofticials by whom Old Age Pensions are 
administered in Canada are as follows:— 


Dominion 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. 

G. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

J. D. O’Neill, departmental solicitor, depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

B®, A. Thomas, departmental accountant, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. 

¥F. E. Harrison, auditor, Department of La- 
bour, 306 Royal Trust Building, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

W. M. Macintosh, auditor, Department of 
Labour, 712 Commercial Building, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Interprovincial Board 


J. D. O'Neill, chairman, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. 

—. S. H. Winn, K.C., Vancouver, 

¥, J. Reynolds, Regina, Sask. 

Major C. K. Newcombe, Winnipeg, Man. 

Hon. Dr. D. Jamieson, Toronto, Ont. 

Hon, Alex. Ross, Edmonton, Alta. 


BG: 


Alberta 


Hon. J. E. Brownlee, Premier and Provincial 
Secretary, Edmonton. 

Hon. Alexander Ross, chairman, Workmen's 
Compensation Board, Edmonton. 

Walter F. MeNeill, commissioner, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Edmonton. 

James A. Kinney, commissioner, 
Compensation Board, Edmonton. 

Frederick D. Noble, secretary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Edmonton. 

G. W. 


Pensions, Edmonton. 


Alberta Board of Review 


Mr. Justice J. D. Hyndman, Appellate 
Division, Supreme Court of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. 

Elmer E. Roper, secretary, Alber ta Federation 
of Labour, Edmonton. 

Edward Rinchbeck, Spruce Grove, Alta. 


British Columbia 


Hon. W. A. McKenzie, Minister of. Labour, 
Victoria. 

E. S. H. Winn, chairman, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Vancouver. 

H. B. Gilmour, commissioner, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Vancouver. 

Parker Williams, commissioner, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 


Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney General, Winni- 
peg. 


Workmen’s 


Waistell, superintendent of Old Age 


Major C. K. Newcombe, chairman, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, Winnipeg. 
George E. Carpenter, director, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Winnipeg. 

Fred. G. Dixon, director, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Winnipeg. 

Nicholas Fletcher, secretary, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Winnipeg. 

P. V. E. Jones, assistant secretary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan 


Hon. Dr. F. Monroe, Minister in charge of 
Child Welfare Act, Regina. 

F. J. Reynolds, commissioner, Bureau of Child 
Welfare, Regina. 

Edward J. Oliver, superintendent of Old Age 
Pensions, Regina. 

Samuel J. Adlam, inspector, 
Welfare, Regina. 


Bureau of Child 


Ontario 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Labour, 
Toronto. 
Hon. Dr. D. Jamieson, chairman, Old Age 


Pension Commission, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto. 

J. A. Ellis, commissioner, Old Age Pension 
Commission, Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto. 


Local Boards in Ontario— 


by CITIES 


Belleville—Mrs. W. C. Nickel, W. J. Hall, 
Charles Hanna, Miss Helena Lynch, secre- 
tary; Mayor Ciebaleat. chairman. 

Brantford—Finance Committee—J. D. “An- 
sell, E. A. Danby, T. E. Brittain, G. F. Sterne, 
W. J. Hempel, His Worship Mayor Beckett, 
E. J. Campbell, secretary. 

Chatham —wW. M. Foreman, clerk-treasurer; 
A. J. McGregor, John McCorvie, Mrs. W. A. 
Hadley, Wm. Stead. , 

Fort William—His Worship Mayor Darrell, 
F. W. Fraser, Mrs. T. E. Dean, Gilbert Hart- 
ley, J. R. Pattinson, A. McNaughton. 

Galt—Dr. W. S. McKay, chairman; James 
M. Knechtel, David Fraser, Mrs. Margaret 
Secord, Mrs. H. Zinn, Chas. T. Chesney, sec- 
retary. 

Guelph—John Armstrong, chairman; Rob- 
ert G. Johnston, Mrs. J. J. Drew, Wm. Hil- 
born, Frank Howard, Wm. Stephens, secre- 
tary (pro tem). 

Hamilton—Board of Control (Relief Officer 
acting as secretary). 

Kingston —W. H. Craig, chairman; Samuel 
S. Corbett, Ambrose Shea, Dr. S. J. Keyes, 
Thos. W. Milo, W. W. Sands, secretary. 
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Kitchener—J. E. Bilger, E. E. Ratz, chair- 
man; M. Phillips; Rev. M. S. Huinsperger, 
Rev. G. Taylor Munroe, Miss D. M. Jack- 
son, secretary. 

London.—Ald. A. M. Towe, Ald. G. F. Mc- 
Kay, Ald. F. H. Curran, Ald. F. B. Kilbourne, 
S. Baker. 

Niagara Falls—The City Council, H. E. 
Goddard, secretary. 

North Bay—wW. Aubury, C. O. Baker, Wm. 
J. Dreany, Mrs. Laura B. Kerby, A. T. Smith, 
H. Freeman, secretary. 

Oshawa.—C. J. Wilcox, H. M. Gilchrist, 
Rev. Father Bench, Mrs. Frank Robson, Mrs. 
Edith C. Meyers, Miss Dorothy Farncomb. 

Ottawa.—Controller Gerald Sims, chairman; 
Ald. T. E. Dansereau, Ald. Samuel Crooks, 
Major C. 8. Ford, secretary; Mrs. Justinia 
Sears. 

Owen Sound—Mayor D. A. Christie, chair- 
man; C. C. Middlebro, secretary; Ald. A. 
M. Bunt, Ald. W. P. Clendenning, Ald. J. C. 
Tennant. 

Peterborough—F. Adams, chairman; S. R. 
Armstrong, secretary; Ald. W. Stocker, F. 
Fairen, J. T. Stenton, and A. D. Metheral. 

Port Arthur—The Finance Committee of 
Council, T. F. Milne, Esq., secretary. 


St. Catharines—Mayor John D. Wright, 
Ald. Frank C. McCordick, Ald. Walter D. 
Burns, Ald. Peter Brant, Ald. Frank A. Wil- 
son. 

St. Thomas.—Mrs. J. D. Lamont, Mrs. L. 
D. Marlatt, A. P. Conley, Ald. John Lane 
Gladstone Whitworth, secretary. 

Sarnia—Mrs. Mary Norwood, W. R. Daw- 
son, chairman; W. D. McCart, Ed. J. Blake, 
Omer F. Lewis, secretary. 

Sault Ste. Marie—John C. Shipley, chair- 
man; H. Sargeant, Wm. J. Jefireys, J. G. 
Blain, John J. O’Connor, Harold Tolley, sec- 
retary. i 

Stratford—Mrs. John J. Neil, Thos. Ballan- 
tyne, Harry C. Clark, Wm. B. Osborne, Arthur 
J. Pigeon. 

Toronto—Dr. Gordon P. Jackson, M.B., 
D.P.H., chairman; Mr. J. O’Connor, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. W. L. McFarland, Mr. John 
Dillon, R. C. M. Carrie, Mr. Bert Merson, 
secretary. 

Welland—J. H. Staley, chairman; J. D. 
Watt, secretary; James A. Hughes, H. H. 
Hilder, John Volz, Frank Springer. 

Windsor—Dr. Reni Casgrain, chairman; 
Mrs. M. E. Fotheringham, secretary; Miss 
Helen Bartlett, Ald. Chas. D. Fraser, John A. 
McKeown. 

Woodstock—Mayor John W. Sales, chair- 
man; Ald. Colin E. Sutherland, Ald. Fred 
Childs, Ald. John Utting, Ald. George A. 
Cuthbert, Arthur B. Lee, secretary. 
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East Windsor—Theodore Pratt, chairman; 
Thos. Chick, John Hebert, O. W. Hiberdy, 
Bruce Williams, J. F. Foster, secretary. 


CouNTIES 


Brant.—R. J. McCormick, R.R. No. 4, Paris; 
Cuthbert M. Burt, St. George; Jeroam Kin- 
sella, Cathcart; Wm. T. Thompson, Paris; 
Miss Ida Montgomery, Brantford, secretary. 

Bruce—James Byers, Wiarton; Wm. J. Mc- 
Kay, R.R. No. 2, Ripley; John W. Sinclair, 
R.R. No. 2, Tara; J. C. Tolmie, Southamp- 
ton; Campbell Grant, Walkerton, secretary. 

Carleton—R. H. Washington, County Court 
House, Ottawa, secretary. 

Board is composed of Wardens Committee: 
W. Hemphill, Richmond, Chairman. 

Dufferin—R. W. Brett, Shelburne; Robt. 
Lang, Grand Valley: John Burnside, Grand 
Valley; Wm. Ferris, Shelburne; W. H. Hunter, 
Orangeville, secretary. 

Elgin —W. S. Stalker, R.R. No. 1, Rodney; 
Dugald Blue, Dutton; Wilson H. Mills, 
Sparta; Dr. C. Sinclair, Aylmer; W. W. Ked- 
die, R.R. No. 1, Belmont. 

Hssex.—D. M. Eagle, Sandwich, secretary ; 
FE. P. Tellier, St. Joachim; R. A. Halford, 
Maidstone; E. S. Scratch, Cottom; Ed. Crim- 
mins, Amherstburg. 

Frontenac.—County Council will act; J. W. 
Bradshaw, county clerk, secretary, Court 
House, Kingston; W. R. Aylesworth, Cat- 
araqui, chairman. 

Grey —W. L. Taylor, Singhampton; Jos. H. 
Fretter, R.R. No. 2, Woodward; Chas. Wid- 
meyer, Neustadt; Hector C. Moedy, Dundalk, 
chairman; Fred H. Rutherford, county clerk, 
Court House, Owen Sound, secretary. 

Haldimand—W. H. Wingfield, Dunnville, 
chairman; Archie McDonald, Lowbanks; R. 8S. 
Colter, Cayuga; W. J. Saunders, Jarvis; Har- 
rison Arrell, Caledonia, secretary. 

Halton—W. H. Morden, Oakville, chair- 
man; J. W. Breekon, Burlington; G. E. 
Cleave, R.R. No. 1, Norvel; Donald Camp- 
bell, Moffat; J. W. Blain, Milton. 

Hastings—Chas. Thompson, R.R. Madoc, 
chairman; R. M. Mitchell, R.R. No. 6, Belle- 
ville; Henry Jaryett, Fort Stewart; Geo. A. 
Bailey, Harold; Jas. W. Haggerty, county 
treasurer, 228 Church Street, Belleville, secre- 
tary. 

Huron.—W. J. Henderson, Wingham, chair- 
man; Roland Kennedy, Seaforth; Robt. Hig- 
gins, Hensall; J. W. Craigie, Goderich; Geo. 
Holman, county clerk, Goderich, secretary. 

Kent-—John Vance, Thamesville; N. A. 
Roszell, Ridgetown; J. A. McDonald, Wheat- 
ley; R. J. Wilson, Charing Cross; W. M. 
Abraham, county clerk, Chatham, secretary. 
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Lambton.—W. G. Connolly, Watford; F. C. 
Eastman, Arkona; Wm. Culbert, Wyoming; 
Fred Noyle, Mooretown; J. A. Huey, county 
clerk, Sarnia, secretary. 

Lanark—T. J. Devlin, Perth; Ben Willis, 
Lanark; Wm. Baird, Carleton Place; Peter 
McCallum, Almonte; R. N. McCreary, Paken- 
ham. 

Lennox and Addington—County Council. 


Leeds and Grenville—James A. Sanderson, 
Oxford Station, chairman; James Holmes, 
Spencerville; Walden Myers, Portland; Wal- 
ter M. Hanton, Jasper; Wm. Jelly, county 
clerk, Brockville, secretary. 

Lincohn—F. A. Oakes, Grimsby; R. E. 
Book, Smithville; §. H. Shields, Beamsville; 
J. A. Swayze, R.R. No. 2, St. Catherines; Jas. 
MacPhee, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Middlesex—R. 8S. Douglas, R.R. No. 2, 
Ilderton, chairman; T. H. Martin, R.R. No. 1, 
Demfield; J. W. Laidlaw, Wilton Grove; Ber- 
nie Galbraith, Appin; Alfred Comfort, R.R. 
No. 1, Mt. Brydges; John Stuart, county clerk, 
London, secretary. 

Norfolk.—C. D. Renner, R.R. No. 5, Water- 
ford; Jonathan Porter, county clerk, Simcoe, 
secretary; Roy Marshall, Silver Hill; W. D. 
ouertcon, ih. NO. o, lillsonburg; Joi. 
Misner, Port Dover. 

Northumberland and Durham—J. H. Dav- 
idson, Cobourg, chairman; O. C. Pomeroy, 
Castleton; C. H. Curtiss, Warkworth; T. H. 
Knight, Bowmanville; J. A. Vance, Cobourg, 
secretary. 

Ontario—Roy Park, R.R. No. 1, Canning- 
ton; James Reid, Uptergrove; Gordon Mc- 
Lean, Uxbridge; J. M. Kenny, Whitby; E. 
L. Chapman, R.R. No. 1, Whitby. 

Oxford—Henry Hanlon, Ingersoll, chair- 
man; Andrew Baxter, Brownsville; Charles 
Brink, Beachville; James Dance, R.R. No. 2, 
Paris; R. B. Langdon, R.R. No. 5, Embro; 
A. E. Roth, clerk-treasurer, Woodstock, sec- 
retary. 

Peel—John T. Jamieson, Cooksville, R.R. 
No. 1; Wm. J. Beatty, Brampton; N.S. Lind- 
say, R.R. No. 3, Malton; B. C. Thompson, 
Port Credit; W. J. Wilson, Belfountain; David 
Wilson, Brampton, secretary. 

Perth—Arthur Mutton, Mitchell, chairman; 
J. J. Brown, Sebringville, R.R. No. 1, secre- 
tary; Dr. P. L. Tye, Milverton; Henry Lein- 
weber, Tavistock; A. M. Cross, R. R. No. 38, 
Listowel. 

Peterborough—Members of County Coun- 
cil—H. B. Rye, Claraday, chairman; John 
Clark, Kinmount; Jas. Hawthorne, Warsaw; 
M. E. Smithson, R.R. No. 8, Peterboro; J. 
F. Breckenridge, R.R. No. 2, Havelock; M. 
E. Elliott, Court House, Peterboro, secretary. 


Prescott and Russell—J. A. Brisson, Cassel- 
man; Denis Harbic, Hawkesbury, joint sec- 
retaries. 

Prince Edward—Peter Collier, Picton, 
chairman; H. D. Cleminson, Wellington; M. 
B. Weese, R.R. No. 1, Rednersville; H. Y. 
Cooper, Bloomfield; Malcolm Parks, Wood- 
rous; EK. A. Adams, Picton, secretary. 

Renfrew—T. 8. Church, Arnprior, chair- 
man; Geo. D. Biggs, Pembroke, secretary; 
W. A. Moore, Renfrew; Andrew Moran, Killa- 
loe Station; M. Quilty, R.R. No. 4, Renfrew. 

Simcoe —J. J. McKnight, Tottenham, chair- 
man; Chas. Denney, Egbert; Michael Asselin, 
Perkinsfield; Jos. Spicher, Staynor; J. T. 
Simpson, Barrie, secretary. 

Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry—Henry 
Williams, Cornwall, chairman; W. Hamilton, 
Chesterville, secretary; J. R. MaLachlan, 
Lancaster; G. D. Pollock, Berwick; J. A. 
McCrimmon, Dunvegan. 

Victoria—J. A. McGillivray, R.R. No. 2, 
Brechin, chairman; Charles Lamb, Lindsay; 
J. W. Elliott, Dunsford; A. D. Mclntyre, 
Woodville; F. L. Weldon, Court House, Lind- 
say, secretary. 

Waterloo<-Wro J.iKnight,. RoR. No. 
Millbank, chairman; Fred Debus, New Ham- 
burg, secretary; C. T. Groh, R.R. Hespeler; 
Norman Snider, R.R. No. 2, West Montrose; 
Henry Griffin, Ayr. 

Wellington—James Beattie, Fergus, secre- 
tary; Robert J. Holton, R.R. No. 3, Clifford; 
George W. Dodge, R.R. No. 4, Kenilworth; 
William Whitelaw, R.R. No. 7, Guelph; The 
Warden of the County. 

Wentworth—S. H. McCombe, Stoney 
Creek, chairman; J. R. Routledge, 495 Well- 
ington St. S., Hamilton, secretary; A. HE. 
Smuck, Dundas; Mark Brooks, R.R. No. 1, 
Jerseyville. 

York—E. G. Westbury, 324 Silverthorn 
Avenue, Toronto; J. M. Leslie, 10 Rivercourt 
Road,, Toronto; J: 8. Osborne, R-R. No. 1, 


Newmarket; E. M. Legge, King; H. HE. 
Beckett, Continental Life Bldg.; Toronto, 
secretary. 


Haliburton—Clayton W. Hodgson, Hali- 
burton; James R. Finley, Tory Hill; Ben J. 
Sawyer, Maple Lake; H. B. Feir, Haliburton, 
clerk of the Board. 


Towns 


Brockville—John J. Hall, chairman; Harry 
R. Phillips, Thomas J. Dunn, Newell L. Mac- 
Dowell, Geo. K. Dewey, secretary. 

Gananoque.—Garfield G. Hood, acting chair- 
man; Jas. A. Thompson, acting secretary; J. 
C. Linklater, Lieut-Col. Frank Mooney, Miss 
Mabel Carpenter. 
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Ingersoll—R. McNiven, secretary; R. J. 
Robertson, chairman; E. C. Corbett, Chas. 
White, M. J. Comiskey. 

Prescott—Mayor W. J. Taugher; W. P. 
McCarthy, John L. Reid, G. B. Jenkinson; 
W. J. Ranson. 

St. Marys—L. Harston, chairman; D. L. 
O’Brien; R. S. Graham; Dr. W. F. Brown; 
W.N. Harrison; J. W. White, secretary. 

Smith’s Falls—C. B. Houston, chairman; 
Jno. A. Clark, secretary; Mrs. Chas. O’Reilly, 
D. F. Jamieson, Harry Sutton. . 

Sudbury—Dr. H. H. Arthur, Dr. J. R. 
Hurtubise; J. S. Gill; John Fawley; His 
Worship, Mayor C. Bibby; W. J. Ross, sec- 
retary. 

Timmins—Mayor G. S. Drew, chairman; 
A. G. Carson, R. Richardson, P. Dougall, H. 
Charlebois, G. P. Ramsay, A. Caron, I. E. 
Dunn, secretary. 

Trenton —The 
O’Rourke, clerk. 

Walkerville—Dr. C. W. Hoare, chairman; 
W. M. Grant, vice-chairman; H. L. Merry, 
secretary; Mrs. J. H. Coburn, Mrs. O. C. Till- 
man. 


Towns? @ouncilpm Pilg! 
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Algoma—Albert Grigg, Jules Moranville, 
R. E. Armstrong. 

Cochrane—G. A. McDonald, chairman; E. 
K. Ebbitt, secretary; Richard Carter. 

Kenora—Dr. W. J. Gunne, Dr. D. G. Ding- 
well, George E. Farlinger. 

Manitoulin—Rev. E. Weeks, Rev. W. T. 
Swainson, Edward Arthurs. 

Muskoka—Joseph G. Meyers, chairman; 
Wesley John Smith, Rev. John B. Lindsell, 
secretary. 

Nipissing—Charles A. Fink, Gordon M. 
Brady, Arthur Jackman. 

Parry Sound—Fred Walton, chairman; 
David S. Litster, secretary; L. F. Robertson. 


Rainy River—Norman L. Croome, chair- 
man; F. H. Huffman, secretary; H. V. Malt- 
by. 

Sudbury—Joseph S. Gill, J. C. Gravelle, 
Thos. J. Godfrey. 


Temiskaming.—A. K. Roberts, secretary; 
R. R. Woods, John Clark, chairman. 





The Older Worker’s Place in Industry 


This question is discussed by Mr. C. R. 
Dooley personnel manager of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, in the Manage- 
ment Review, November, 1929. The older 
workers, he considers, represent definite assets 
to the company which employ them: they 
have experience in their work; they have 
better judgment than younger men; they are 
steadier and less temperamental; they have 
a stronger sense of responsibility towards the 
employer and their work; their health is 
often better than that of a younger person. 
“Then there are certain good personal traits 
which come with age and maturity. The 
older worker usually has good self-control; 
he is more tolerant, more patient, more 
understanding; he has a better perspective 
on life and his place in it, and thinks of the 
group rather than himself.” 

While these qualifications tend to cause 
employers to retain older workers in their 
own line of work, there are, on the other 
hand, well recognized difficulties in the way 
of placing them in new employment. Among 
these difficulties the following are men- 
tioned:—The practice followed by the larger 
organizations of fixing age limits for employ- 
ment based on pension requirements; the 
policy of “promotion from within,” which 
leaves only junior positions available to out- 
siders; the fact that the older man usually 
knows only one line of work, this being in 


many cases of little use to another company; 
the fact that the older man has often become 
set in his habits and slow to accept new ideas 
or ways; and the fact that it is hard for him 
to work under a junior, as he would be re- 
quired to do in most new lines of work. 


Mr. Dooley makes the following suggestions 
to employers who are called on to deal with 
this problem: They should, as far as possible, 
have open minds on the question of age; the 
special qualifications of the older man should 
be emphasized, and a study should be made 
of the openings for which older workers are 
suited. He suggests that an analysis of the 
work done in a group of companies would 
show which firms can and will employ older 
people oftener than other firms. Pension 
plans in his opinion will have to be modified 
or adapted in so far as they contribute to 
this problem (already some companies allow 
older applicants to waive pension rights or 
give small pensions for shorter service) and 
older persons should be helped to face and 
overcome their handicaps. 


t The writer states that recently a group of 

personnel men,” representing some of the 
most influential companies in New York, 
recommended that age limits for employment 
should be abolished and that all applicants 
should be considered on the basis of their 
qualifications. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Report of Commission Recommending Public insurance Against 
Unemployment and Sickness 


HE Government of the Union of South 

‘Africa appointed a commission in 1926 
to examine and report upon (a) the payment 
of pensions by the State to necessitous, aged, 
and permanently incapacitated persons who 
are unable -to maintain themselves and for 
whom no provision at present exists; (b) a 
system of national insurance as a means of 
making provision for the risks of sickness, 
accident, permature death, invalidity, old age, 
unemployment and maternity. The first re- 


port of the Commission, recommending the 
establishment of a system of Old Age Pen- 
sions in the Union, was outlined in the Lasour 
GazETTE, June, 1928, page 589. In accordance 
with this report Old Age Pensions were pro- 
vided during 1928 (Lasour Gazerrr, Septem- 
ber, 1928, page 941.) 

The Commission has now published its 
second and third reports, dealing respectively 
with the subjects of sicknéss and invalidity in- 
surance and unemployment insurance. 


Sickness and Invalidity Insurance 


The second report deals with that part of 
the commission’s terms of reference which re- 
lates to Insurance against sickness, accidents, 
maternity, ete. It explains that the commis- 
sion owed its origin to the discussion of the 
subject at the 10th International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva, its instructions being to 
ascertain whether the principles of the draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted at 
that conference could be. applied in the Union. 
A sketch is given of the history of this branch 
of social ingsuranee, stress being laid on the 
modern character of the problem of sickness, 
which became a matter of urgent public con- 
cern during the nineteenth century, when in- 
dustry was being centralized in definite areas. 
The friendly benefit society movement brought 
some measure of relief in Great Britain, but 
was less successful in other countries. The 
modern system of state insurance began to- 
wards the close of the 19th century. 


Before the end of the century a great change 
took place. In 1883 Germany introduced a 
scheme of insurance against sickness which not 
only provided that the workers in certain in- 
dustries should insure, but made is compulsory 
on both the employer and employee to make 
contributions. The compulsory system was 
adoptcd by Austria-Hungary a few years later, 
Sut the other countries continued to support 
the voluntary system in the hope that it 
would in time provide a solution of the prob- 
lem. In only a few countries has the volun- 
tary movement embraced any large propor- 
tion of the workers, and in practically only 
one has it been able to bring within its scope 
practically all the employed class and their 
families. In most of the other countries the 
benefits which the societies are able to give 
out of the workers’ contributions are inade- 


quate to meet the needs of the workers when 
they are sick. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
laws providing for the compulsory insurance of 
workers against sickness have been passed by 
more than twenty countries, and at the pres- 
ent time several other countries have ap- 
pointed Commissions or have taken other 
steps of a like nature. 

The report discusses the problem under its 
various aspects—medical, racial, and econo- 
mic. The commission finds that “the volun- 
tary system of insurance against sickness failed 
to solve the workers’ problem because it was 
confined to the higher grades of the workers 
and those in fairly good health, and left with- 
out protection those in poor health and who 
were therefore most in need of it. Even in 
countries where is received State subsidies it 
could not bring the lower paid grades of work- 
ers within its scope, and where no subsidy was 
given by the State the non-success of the vol- 
untary insurance was a clear proof of the in- 
ability of the employed class to provide Sick- 
ness Insurance at its own cost.” 


Recommendations 


The commission recommends the introduc- 
tion of a scheme of insurance against sickness 
applicable to workers in the industrial areas 
of South Africa, under the following condi- 
tions:— 

All employees in the urban areas earning 
less than £400 a year will be included, except 
that employees earning less than £60 per an- 
num wil! be excluded when satisfactory pro- 
vision is made by the employer for adequate 
hospital and institutional accommodation and 
medical benefits. All eligible persons must be 
insured. . 
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The insured persons will be placed in wage 
groups and within such wage group the con- 
tribution and benefits will be uniform. Con- 
tributions are made by the employer and 
worker, the proportion paid by the latter in- 
creasing with the amount of wages earned. 
Thus, for the wage group earning from £60 
to £90 per annum, the employer would pay 
one shilling and the insured worker 4 pence per 
week; for the group earning from £320 to £400 
per annum the contributions are 2 shillings and 
3 pence each per week by the employer and 
employed. 

Contributions will not be payable when an 
insured person is sick. If an insured person 
beeomes unemployed his contribution will not 
be regarded as falling into arrear up to a 
maximum of six weeks in one year. When 
these six free weeks have expired he will go 
out of compulsory insurance, and when he is 
re-employed he will re-enter compulsory in- 
surance as a new member. When an insured 
thus passes out of compulsory insurance he 
may contribute voluntarily at a defined rate 
for medical and hospital benefits. There will 
be no maximum or minimum ages for insur- 
ance. 

“Sickness” is defined as inability to do 
ordinary work provided the insured person 
complies with the doctor’s orders and that 
his sickness is not due to wilful misconduct. 
Persons receiving workmen’s compensation or 
payment for miners’ phthisis are not entitled 
to sick pay. 

The amount of sick pay during the first 26 
weeks ranges, according to wage group, from 
(for the lowest group) 4 shillings for the in- 
sured person; 1 shilling for his wife and 6 
pence for each dependent child under 16; up 
to (for the highest wage group) 56 shillings 
for the insured person, 14 shillings for his 
wife and 7 shillings for each child under 16. 
During the second 26 weeks sick pay will be 
half these amounts. No sick pay will be 
granted in respect to the first three days of 
sickness. Sick pay will not be payable until 
an insured person has been insured for 26 
weeks. The other recommendations of the 
Commission are as follows:— 


Medical Service in Rural Areas—It is re- 
commended that steps be taken whereby the 
Health Department should extend the scope 
of the service by district surgeons and the pro- 
vision of an increased number of tours. 


Native Areas—The commission considered 
that a scheme of Health Insurance in native 
areas 1S impracticable, but recommends the 
provision of a partially trained native medical 
service to provide the necessary medical at- 
tention in the native areas of the Union. 


Preventive Measures—The commission re- 
commends closer co-ordination of the existing 
Public Health Services with the administration 
of any scheme of insurance against sickness 
and the enlistment of the active co-operation 
of the medical profession working under such 
a scheme, with a view to eradicating as far as 
possible at their source the causes of national 
ill-health. 


Medical—Contracts for the medical service 
and the supply of drugs, ete., throughout the 
Union should, if possible, be entered into be- 
tween the administrators of the scheme of in- 
surance against sickness and organizations re- 
presentative of the medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal professions on behalf of all members who 
elect to serve insured persons. 


Drugs, Kestoratives, Medical and Surgical 
Appliances—The opinion is expressed that the 
habit of taking medicines is as pronounced, if 
not more so, in South Africa as in other coun- 
tries and that any scheme which includes drugs 
and medicines as part of its medical benefit 
must make provision in its regulations for the 
control of excessive prescribing and unneces- 
sary consumption of drugs. 


Applicability of Scheme.—It would be unde- 
sirable to make any distinction on the grounds 
of colour in an insurance scheme. 


Low Wage-earners—Employers of persons 
earning less than £36 per anuum in insurance 
areas, who do not satisfy the administering 
authority that they are making adequate pro- 
vision for hospital and medical treatment of 
such employees, should be required to pay the 
whole contribution to the Insurance Fund, and 
in jthe case of persons in the higher groups the 
greater part of the contributions. 


Insurance against accident—When the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is amended pro- 
vision should be made, at any rate in the case 
of permanent partial, or total incapacitation, 
that all awards be made in the shape of 
monthly or other periodical payments. All 
employers should be required to insure their 
workmen with companies, mutual associations, 
or societies carrying on this class of business 
under State supervision and control; and the 
control and supervision which we have sug- 
gested, and which should be on the lines which 
have proved satisfactory in Britain, should be 
entrusted to the Treasury. 


Funeral Benefit—Provision should be made 
in any scheme of compulsory Sickness Insur- 
ance for a funeral benefit payable on the death 
of an insured person or his wife or dependent 
child under the age of sixteen. 
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Supervisors’ Benefit—The existing provisions 
under which maintenance allowances are paid 
in respect of destitute and neglected children 
by the Union Department of Education should 
be maintained and extended, more especially 
in those cases where, with the assistance of 
these allowances, the mother or other rela- 
tive is enabled to keep the home together 
but that at the present time they should 
not be included in any scheme of National 
or Social Insurance. 


Maternity—Maternity Insurance should be 
included as part of any compulsory Sickness 
Insurance scheme that may be introduced. 


Invalidity and Old Age Pensions—The pres- 
ent non-contributory scheme of non-contribu- 
tory Old Age Pensions should be given a trial 
for a reasonable period unitil experience has 
shown the results of the working. 


Social Insurance —Expenditure on schemes 
embraced by the general term “social insur- 


ance” in other countries has been productive 
of direct benefit to the workers as a body, and 
has increased the efficiency of the individual 
worker by relieving him of certain anxieties re- 
garding himself and tthose dependent on him, 
against which he would not normally be able 
to provide. 


Cost of Social Services—The question of the 
extent to which the country can advance in 
the adoption of schemes such as those recom- 
mended must be decided by reference to the 
capacity of the industries to bear the burden 
of the cost involved. 


Reciprocal Agreements—Provision should be 
made in any bill dealing with social insurance 
for reciprocal arrangements being entered into 
with other countries administering similar 
schemes. 


Cost of Administration—The cost of admin- 
istration of the insurance scheme should be 


borne by the State. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Commission on Old Age Pensions and 
National Insuramee, in their third report, 
makes recommendations on the subject of 
unemployment insurance as follows:— 

(a) That in any legislation which may be 
introduced dealing with any branch of social 
insurance, a clause should be initroduced giv- 
ing the administrator of the funds, with the 
consent of the government, power to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements with other coun- 
tries. 

(b) That (2) a system of voluntary insur- 
ance against unemployment is not likely to 
succeed in South Africa; (2) if an insurance 
scheme is to be introduced it must be on a 
compulsory basis; (iz) an insurance scheme 
cannot, under present circumstances, be ap- 
plied in the rural and tribal areas of the 
Union; (zv) it is, however possible to frame a 
workable scheme limited to certain areas and 
to benefits just sufficient to tide the unemploy- 
ed workers over temporary periods of unem- 
ployment due to seasonal and trade cyclical 
fluctuations. 

(c) That a workable scheme could be fram- 
ed limited to certain areas and to benefits 
just sufficient to tide the unemployed workers 
over temporary periods of unemployment due 
to seasonal and Itrade cyclical fluctuations, but 
that it would be impossible to include in 
such a scheme acute and prolonged unemploy- 
ment caused by an industrial crisis or any 
other cause which would bring about such a 
depression that a considerable proportion of 


the workers would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. In such a condition of affairs it is con- 
sidered that additional relief should be afforded 
to the unemployed by the State and local 
authorities probably on much the same lines 
as is done at present by the provincial and 
municipal authorities providing work and shar- 
ing the expenditure in fixed proportions. 

The Commissioners were impressed by the 
fact that compulsory schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance can as yet scarcely be said to 
have got beyond the experimental stage. 
“Although such a scheme was instituted in 
Great Britain nearly twenty years ago the 
upheaval in economic conditions caused by the 
European war and exceptional amount of un- 
employment which has existed since the war 
and still exists in Britain make it difficult 
to form any opinion as to the working of such 
a scheme in normal times. Very few other 
countries have followed the lead of Bri- 
tain in this respect, and the International 
Labour Office has not yet found it desirable 
to place the question of unemployment in- 
surance on the agenda for discussion by its 
annual conference.” 

On the quéstion of contributions to the un- 
employment relief fund the commission points 
out that “it is generally accepted that in any 
insurance scheme the persons who are to reap 
the benefit should be called upon to make a 
substantial contribution towards the cost of it. 
By some it is held that the State should also 
share in the cost, as the causes of unemploy- 
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ment are to some extent national, and it is 
only fitting therefore that the Central Govern- 
ment should be called upon to bear a portion 
of the cost. Employers are usually required 
to contribute a part of the funds in any scheme 
of compulsory insurance, and this is justified 
on the grounds that if industry requires a re- 
serve of labour it has some _ responsibility 
for maintaining the worker whilst he is un- 
employed.” 

The Commissioners present a provisional 
scheme for national unemployment insurance 
based on a report drawn up by the actuarial 
advisers to the Union Government. The per- 
sons to be insured under this scheme include 
all employees except ‘those in agriculture, 
earning less than £400 a year. All eligible 
persons must become insured. As in the 
scheme for sickness insurance persons are 
divided into wage groups, contributions being 
made in respect to members of each group as 
follows:— 





Wage Group 
Employer Insured 
(a) Under 36 sce ee yee 2 ine | BY A ae 
(b) 80S £ 00 wee ee oe eee 6d. 2d. 
(c) £605 £009 Stee, eee Ee 7d. 5d. 
(ad), £90-£400: ee ee oe ee 8d. 8d 
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The benefits payable under the provisional 
scheme in respect of the insured, his wife and 
dependent children under 16, are as follows:— 


Amount per Week 
Wage Group 


Insured Wife Child 

8: ‘d s d. 8. G. 
(A) BUN CrelSOr ees. osc sacen 4 0 1 0 0 6 
(By*236=£60) ste Sen ee, 8 0 2 0 1 0 
(CPE 60- £90 Means eee 12 0 3 0 1 6 
(a) £90 2400 eel Se ae 16 0 4 0 Z 0 


These benefits will be payable during un- 
employment if the insured person has been in- 
sured for 26 weeks, the 26 contributions hav- 
ing been paid within two years; but no bene- 
fit will be granted in respect to the first seven 
days of unemployment. Not more than 36 
weeks’ benefit will be paid in any one year. 
The fund will be debited with the expenses 
of administration. 

The commissioners point out that the Union 
is at present enjoying a period of comparative 
prosperity, and that “if the scheme is post- 
poned until the problem of unemployment is 
accentuated by trade depression, it will come 
then as an additional burden upon industry, 
at a time when industry is least able to 
bear it.” 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over the Canadian National Railways Radio System by Mr. E. G. 
Biackadar, Superintendent of Canadian Government Annuities 


A§ many of you listening in will be un- 
familiar with just what a Canadian 
Government Annuity is, let me first explain 
that an annuity is a fixed yearly income paid 
to you by the Government of Canada. You 
may purchase these annuities in the same way 
as you would deposit your money in a Savings 
Bank, during the productive years of your 
life. Payment of the annuity ordinarily com- 
mences when your earning powers have de- 
parted because of old age, and continues as 
long as you live, no matter how long that may 
be. The Government Annuities System is 
safeguarded by the whole resources of the 
Dominion, and assures a safe and profitable 
investment of your earnings while you are 
young, with the certainty of a definite livable 
income when your working days are over. 

If you are a young man or woman, bear in 
mind that if you would have an old age free 
from want or dependance you must save and 
invest wisely in your youth. The standard of 
living in Canada compares very favourably 
with that of any other country in the world. 
Huge sums of money are spent by Canadians 


each year for luxuries, which indicates that 
it should be quite easy for the average Cana- 
dian to lay aside out of his income a suf- 
ficient amount to provide a_ steady and 
dependable income when his earning days are 
over. 

When you consider the fact that ninety-five 
per cent of men at 60 years of age are de- 
pendent upon their daily earnings or their 
children for support, you will see the neces- 
sity of commencing a systematic saving for 
the time when you will no longer be able 
to remain in profitable employment. Most 
persons make ample provision by means of 
life insurance to take care of any contingency 
arising in the event of their death, but the 
great majority of people do not realize there 
is also a possibility of their living to a very 
advanced age, and unless they make ample 
provisions for old age they might find them- 
selves without means of support at a time 
of life when they are no longer able to help 
themselves. By careful investigation it has 
been learned that when the usual retirement 
age of 65 is reached, only a very small per- 
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centage of people have sufficient money laid 
aside or a sufficient income to keep them in 
comfort in their old age. The others must 
either keep right on working hard or depend 
on someone else to support them. How 
many middle-aged people do you know who 
are no better off to-day than they were fifteen 
or twenty years ago, and whose future means 
of support is very uncertain? These people 
are beginning to look into the future with 
grave concern. In their advancing years they 
make every effort to save a little so that they 
may have something when they are old, but 
as many of them begin too late in life, very 
few meet with any degree of success. 


If you are a young man or woman still 
earning your own living and do not think of 
retiring for a good many years, a Deferred 
Annuity is the form of contract which would 
best meet your requirements. As an_illus- 
tration of the cost of such an annuity I may 
say that a young man aged twenty-five could 
purchase an annuity of $1,000 per year to 
begin when he reaches the age of 65, by mak- 
ing a regular, systematic saving of only $1.08 
per week. As an illustration of the advant- 
ages of making provision for old age by the 
Government System, it may be said that in 
order to obtain such an income by means of 
accumulating capital and investing it, it would 
be necessary for this young man to save 
$20,000 before he attained the age of 65 and 
invest it at 5 per cent, whereas if he were 
to purchase the above annuity at age 25, 
the total amount he would be required to 
save before 65 would be only $2,228, and he 
would achieve the same result. 


Deferred annuities may be purchased by 
small monthly or annual payments, which 
may be conveniently paid in at any Postal 
Money Order Office in Canada. If you were 
to purchase an annuity and for any reason 
you were unable to make your premium pay- 
ments regularly, you would not forfeit what 
you had paid in. The arrears could be made 
up later and if not, when your contract 
matured, you would receive a proportionate 
amount of annuity based upon the payments 
you had made. 


There are also plans of annuity designed 
to meet the requirements of older people who 
find it necessary to retire now and to receive 
an income commencing at once. This second 
class is called Immediate Annuities. All the 
money you have to pay for such an annuity 
is paid in one lump sum. Your annuity com- 
mences there months from the date the pur- 
chase money is received, and from then on 
you receive an income from the Government 
of Canada payable in quarterly instalments 
for life, even if you live to be 100 years of age. 
Such annuities may be guaranteed for from 
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ten to twenty years, and in the event of your 
death shortly after purchasing the annuity, 
the remaining payments would be continued 
to your estate. 

The Government Annuities System of pro- 
viding a dependable income when one’s earn- 
ing days are over is of interest to young and 
old, the poor and the person of moderate 
means. This is your own system, the ex- 
penses of which are met by the Canadian 
Government, and every resident of Canada 
should take advantage of it. The earlier in 
life the purchase of a Deferred Annuity is 
decided upon the less it will cost. I would, 
therefore, urge that every young person listen- 
ing in to-night should obtain a copy of the 
booklet in which the various plans of annuity 
and other details of purchase are described. 

Your copy may be had by calling at the 
nearest Post Office or by writing to the 
Superintendent of Annuities, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





Agricultural Wages in Great Britain 

The fourth annual report of proceedings 
under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) 
Act, 1924, of Great Britain, described the ad- 
ministration of this Act during the 12 month’s 
period ending September 30, 1928. The aver- 
age minimum wage for adult male workers 
(other than workers of the special classes) re- 
mained censtant at 31s. 8d. per week through- 
out the year. This figure is merely the 
weighted average of the minimum cash wages 
of ordinary agricultural labourers in each area, 
and takes no account of overtime payments 
or additional earnings at special seasons. 

It was found impossible to obtain any ex- 
haustive infermation as to the extent to which 
overtime is worked, but some particulars were 
obtained through the investigations made by 
the Ministry of Labour inspectors in connec- 
tion with the observance of the minimum 
rates. Careful estimates based on these cases, 
which cover 4,400 ordinary male workers, show 
the average weekly earnings to be about 33s. 
4d., or about 1s. 8d. above the minimum cash 
wages. This does not, however, include extra 
earnings at harvest, which vary from county 
to county. Similar information in regard to 
2,200 horsemen and 2.000 stockmen indicates 
an average inclusive wage for these classes of 
about 36s. 9d. and 38s. 6d. per week respec- 
tively. 

The average minimum rate for adult female 
workers throughout the country is given as 
53d. per hour, the rates ranging from 44d. to 
6d. except in Northumberland, where the min- 
imum rate for casual workers is 3d. per hour. 
Overtime rates for female workers have been 
fixed by 26 of the 47 Agricultural Wages 
Committees. 
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PENSION SCHEME OF GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 


© Rises Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, has announced the 
adoption of a pension plan to assist employees 
by providing for a substantial annuity for old 
age. 

The plan is administered by a pension 
board of five officers or employees of the 
company, and all present employees with 
twelve months or more continuous service 
and actively at work on October 1, 1929, 
became eligible on that date. 

Male employees who have reached the age 
of 65 years and have had at least 15 years 
continuous service, and female employees who 
have reached the age of 60 and have had 
at least 15 years continuous service, may be 
retired on pension on the anniversary of their 
membership in the plan, either at their own 
request or at the option of the pension board. 
Employees who have had at least 15 years 
continuous service and who in the judgment 
of the pension board have become physically 
or mentally incapable of continuing in active 
service, may be retired on pension, regardless 
of their age. 

Under the plan, the employees are divided 
into two classes:— 


Class A—those who do not voluntarily 
deposit a percentage of their earnings in the 
pension fund; and 

Class B—those who deposit approximately 
3 per cent of their annual earnings. 

In order to encourage employees to become 
depositors, the company will provide more 
benefits for a Class B employee than a Class 
A. For the latter, there is provided a 
monthly retirement income, the annual total 
of which is equal to three-quarters of one 
per cent of the employee’s earnings during the 
first 20 years of continuous service. For 
Class B, a monthly retirement income is 
provided whose annual total is equivalent to 
one per cent of the employee’s earnings dur- 
ing the first 20 years of continuous service. 

In the Class B group, an additional retire- 
ment income is provided by the employee’s 
monthly deposits, the amount of which varies 
according to the age and earnings of the 
individual employee. Class B employees are 
grouped according to their earnings. Those 
receiving annually $1,500 and under, deposit 
$3 monthly. The amount of monthly deposits 
increases with salary until those receiving 
from $4,500 to $5,100 contribute $12 monthly. 
The operation of the plan is illustrated in 


the case of a male employee, age 32, with 6 
years of past service as of October 1, 1929, 
whose earnings in those past six years aver- 
aged $1,200 per annum, and who is earning 
$1,500 annually from now on. Assuming that 
he is a non-depositor in Class A his pension 
of three-quarters of one per cent of his earn- 
ings works out at $211.50 per year, thus:— 

G Vears at $1,200... ss Sy we pee tee Ue 

14 years ‘at $1,500). 45-3. . 21,000 00 


Total earnings over first 20 
years fen a0: CS 


Siner Cent Ol tis yeos «ee 211. 50 

Assuming that the employee is a depositor 
in (Class B, the Company buys for him a 
retirement income equal to one per cent of 
his earnings for the first 20 years of continuous 
service, amounting to $282, thus:— 


Total earnings over first 20 
years, as shown above.. . . $28,200 00 
lL per cent of dhigs .95).0G): a 282 00 


However, since this employee is in the 
category of a depositor, contributing $3 per 
month to his own pension, he receives an 
additional annual income from that source of 
$266.76. Thus his total retirement income 
will be $282 plus $266.76 making in all 
$548.76 per year. 

If an employee leaves for any reason before 
20 years of continuous service, every dollar 
deposited in the plan is credited to him in any 
one of three options, viz: (1) to contanue in 
the plan by making payments direct to the 
insurance company; (2) to receive a “paid 
up” certificate guaranteeing an income for life 
(commencing at the normal retiring age) 
based on deposits already made; (3) to 
receive deposits in one cash payment plus 3 
per cent interest. 

The above options also apply if an 
employee leaves after 20 years continuous 
services, with the addition tthat in such a case 
the employee becomes entitled to all the 
benefits (commencing on the normal retire- 
ment date) provided by the company if he 
agrees to take such in the form of a life 
annuity. 

If the employee dies before the retirement 
age, his beneficiary will receive in cash every 
dollar which he has deposited in the plan 
plus interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum for the years he was a depositor. If 
the employee dies after retirement and before 
having received by way of retirement income 
an amount equal to the deposits he has made, 
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plus three per cent interest for the years he 
was a depositor, then the difference will be 
paid to his beneficiary. 

Under this plan any employee who has 
completed 15 years of continuous service and 
becomes totally and permanently disabled will 
receive a monthly income for life, the amount 
of this income depending upon the length of 
service, amount of wages and amount of the 
deposits of employee. 

The employee may at any time before five 
years prior to his normal retirement age (or 
at any time prior to retirement on passing 


a medical examination), elect to accept a 
smaller annuity with a continuation to his 
wife or other dependant after his death. 

In conclusion ut is specified that the com- 
pany reserves the right to discharge any 
employee, with or without cause, or to lay 
off employees permanently or temporarily on 
account of lack of work. No liability shall be 
incurred by the company by reason of any 
such dismissal, or on account of any of the 
provisions of this plan, if, in the judgment of 
the company, such dismissal is in its own 
interest. 





Insurance in Electrical 


The Electrical Contractors Association of 
New York and Local Union 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
have agreed upon plans for group life insur- 
ance, old age pensions and total disability 
insurance covering all union electrical workers 
in Greater New York, to be furnished at no 
cost to the worker. The Electrical Con- 
tractors Association represents thirty-nine 
leading electrical contractors. About 7,600 
union electrical workers, employed by ap- 
proximately 400 contractors in New York City, 
will benefit. 

Under the terms of the agreement a fund, 
to be administered by a board of trustees, will 
be raised through assessment of all electrical 
contractors employing union workers. From 
this fund, premiums on the group insurance 
will be paid ‘and the general organization of 
the project maintained. The plan calls for 
contributions from each firm to the amount 
of 20 cents for each hour worked by each em- 
ployee, beginning November 1. Later pay- 
ments will be made by employers in accord- 
ance with regulations adopted by the board 


Trades in New York 


of trustees from time to time. Provision is 
made for the shifting of union workers from 
one employer to another, according to the 
exigencies of building conditions from time to 
time, while they still maintain their right to 
group imsurance. 

Benefits to the workers will consist of a 
regular life insurance policy of $3,000, with a 
$40 monthly pension for those of the age of 
65 or more, and $30 month paid to those to- 
tally disabled. Immediate old age pensions 
will be paid to those qualified to receive them 
when the arrangement goes into effect. The 
union agrees to make the adoption and en- 
forcement of the plan a condition of employ- 
ment of its members. Union officials ex- 
pressed the conviction, however, that all em- 
ployers would willingly enter into the agree- 
ment. 

The board of trustees will consist of five 
members, four to be selected from the Elec- 
trical Contractors Association and one from 
Local Union 3. It is anticipated that the 
arrangements will be completed and the plan 
put in force by March 1, 1930. 





Industrial Progress of Canada since 1921 


Mr. E. W. Beatty, K.C., president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, summarized the in- 


dustrial progress made by Canada since 1921 | 


in the course of an address at a recent conven- 
tion of the Industrial Bankers’ Association of 
America, as follows:— 


During the period between 1921 and 1928 
the assets of Canadian chartered banks had 
increased by 215 per cent from $2,841,000,000 
to $3,452.000,000. Life insurance increased by 
91 per cent from $2,934,000,000 to $5,689,000,- 
000. Capital invested in Canadian manufac- 
tures grew from $3,810,000,000 to $4,337 ,000,000 ; 
and the gross value of manufactured products 
from $2,747,000,000 to $4,337,000,000. Perhaps 
one of the most significant increases in Cana- 
dian development was the growth in the ex- 
tent of hydro-electric power installation, which 
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in 1921 was 2,754,000 h.p. and in 1928, 5,349,000. 
Primary forest production in 1921 was 
$158,000.000 and in 1926, the latest available 
figures, $312,000,000, an increase of 97 per cent. 
Mineral production grew from $171,000,000. to 
$274 000,000; and newsprint, perhaps the most 
rapid and surprising development of them al], 
from 805,114 tons to 2,381,000 in 1928, a per- 
centage increase of 195. In this short period 
American investments increased from $2,400,- 
000,000 to $3,386,000,000, a percentage increase 
of over 41. 

“Tt is not necessary for me,” said Mr. 
Beatty, “to emphasize to you the value of 
our: fishing industry and the tremendous im- 
portance to the country of our agricultural 
production, steadily increasing until in 1928 
its value was $1,730,000,000 with an agricul- 
tural wealth of over eight billion dollars.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 49th Annual Convention, Toronto, 


October, 1929 


OR, the third time in its history the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour held its annual 
meeting in Canada—the first occasion being 
in 1909 when it met in Toronto, the second 
the meeting in Montreal in 1920, and the third 
the 49th convention held in the convention 
hall of the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, from 
October 7 to 18, 1929. The address of welcome 
to the 49th annual gathering on behalf of 
organized labour of the city was delivered by 
Mr. William Varley, chairman of the local 
reception committee, while Mr. S. J. Mc- 
Master, president of the Toronto District 
Labour Council, introduced the speakers at 
the opening session. The welcome of the city 
of Toronto was extended by Mayor Samuel 
McBride and Controller Joseph Gibbons, and 
Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Ontario Minister of 
Labour, extended greetings from the province. 
The Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister of 
Labour, was introduced, but deferred his ad- 
dress until] a later session. President William 
Green replied to the addresses of welcome, 
following which the Credential Committee 
reported on those eligible for seats in the con- 
vention. The report, which was adopted, 
showed 386 delegates present, representing 90 
international and national organizations, 3 de- 
partments, 27 state branches, 51 central bodies, 
27 local trade and federal labour unions, and 
5 fraternal delegates, among the latter being 
two from the British Trades Union Congress 
and one from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

Fol!owing the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business of 
the convention the customary committees were 
appointed on (1) executive council’s report; 
(2) resolutions; (3) laws; (4) organization; (5) 
labels; (6) adjustment; (7) local and federated 
bodies; (8) education; (9) State organizations; 
(10) boycotts; (11) building trades; (12) 
shorter workday; (13) legislation; and (14) 
international labour relations. 


Report of Executive Council 


Copies of the report of the executive coun- 
cil consisting of 94 pages were distributed 
among the delegates, the following being a 
summary as read by first vice-president Frank 
Duffy :— 

Our report begins with the Secretary’s state- 
ment which shows an increase in paid-up 
membership of organizations affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labour and a balance 
on hand of $334,560.57. The Treasurer’s re- 


port follows indicating how our funds are de- 
posited or invested. The trustees of the A.F. 
of L. Building report a balance on hand of 
$45,631.10. (The average paid-up and re- 
ported membership of the federation at the 
close of the fiscal year, August 31, 1929, was 
2,933,545, an increase of 37,482.) 


Industrial Progress—Under this caption we 
summarize the economic trends of the past 
seven years as reported by the President’s 
Committee on Recent Economic ‘Trends. 
With recent industrial changes have come the 
following labour problems: 

1. Mass production can continue only if 
there 1s mass consumption—that is, incomes 
must be adequate to buy what is produced. 
Labour is anxious to avoid depression which 
brings unemployment and distress. 

2. Mechanical power and machine tools dis- 
place hand skills, and develop new jobs re- 
quiring new skills. These new jobs and skills 
should be examined to find bases for indus- 
trial training and union organization. Proper 
and adequate vocational education is essential 
to craftsmanship. 

3. Stabilization of wholesale commodity 
prices reflects a new situation in industry. 
Better accounting methods have put in the 
hands of management information which en- 
ables them to control development instead 
of blindly meeting chance forces. One of the 
results has been to change the methods in 
wage negotiations. Better accounting. methods 
disclose information on what is taking place 
and all proposals for change must be accom- 
panied by information of the effect of such 
change. This trend has been of significance 
to trade unions and has made changes neces- 
sary in methods used in collective bargaining. 
Unions now use more statistics, industrial 
facts and related data. 

4. Rapidity of change brings constant dis- 
location of people and machinery. Funda- 
mental technical changes brought reductions 
in employees without thought for those dis- 
placed. Persons who have given a lifetime 
to learning a highly skilled trade find their 
investment dissipated. In time some may be 
absorbed by their expanding industry, others 
may adapt their experience to service in other 
fields. Others finding adjustment impossible, 
fall to lower industrial levels. Rapidity of 
change makes a serious employment problem. 

We point out that while there has been 
unparalleled prosperity to the nation as a 
whole there are backward sections and_ in- 
dustries. We reprint a table showing the 
trend of employment and earnings in specific 
industries. ; 


Wage Larners’ Progress—In this section 
we outline what this period of prosperity has 
brought to wage workers. 
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We discuss employment, noting that manu- 
facturing industries have been turning out a 
larger output with fewer workers. We recom- 
mend that a major project of the American 
Federation of Labour for the coming year be 
to secure the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding an adequate federal employment ser- 
vice. 

Secondly, we discuss incomes of wage 
earners, noting a steady increase in money 
and real wages. We contrast the increase in 
wage earners’ incomes with increases in other 
groups, noting that the rate of increase was 
higher for the larger income groups. 

We also point out the number of wage 
earners whose incomes are less than $1,000 
per year, and that increases of union workers 
are larger than those of non-union workers. 

We note the shorter work-day and work- 
week are bringing to wage earners leisure 
with opportunity for progress and develop- 
ment. 

We point out the increasing problem of 
providing for old age security and recom- 
mend that a Federation old-age bill for states 


be drafted and commended to state federa- 


tions of labour as a matter of first order 
importance and that the Federation attack 
the problem of old age retirement for em- 
ployees in private industry. 

We submit a table showing the benefit ser- 
vices of national and international unions 
which total $32,813,924.54 for 1928. 


Progress in Canada—lIn this section we give 
statistics showing economic progress in Cana- 
dian industries and in the wages and employ- 
ment of wage earners. 


Orgamzation Work—We report here our 
major organizing undertakings in the South, 
the oil fields of the Southwest, and the re- 
organization of the New York needle trades. 
We discuss organizing methods and need of 
better human relations in industry. 


Union Progress—In this section we sum- 
Marize reports from central labour unions, 
district organizers and state federations of 
labour. 


Relations Between Nationals and Interna- 
ttonals—Under this caption we report a con- 
ference between the Flint Glass Workers and 
the Machinists; an agreement for the amal- 
gamation of the Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors International Union with the Hod 
Carriers and Building Labourers; a confer- 
ence between the Cigar Makers and the 
Tobacco Workers to consider amalgamation 
and a full report of the dispute between the 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
and the Railway Clerks. 


Sleeping Car Porters—We report our de- 
cision to charter sleeping car porters as 
directly affiliated local unions. 

The section entitled “Official Changes” re- 
lates changes in Council personnel. 


Labour’s Significant Days—We here em- 
phasize the importance and significance of 
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Labour’s Memorial Sunday, Labour Sunday, 
and Labour Day. 


National Legislation—Under this section 
we report legislative matters affecting Labour 
which were considered by Congress. The 
more important proposals were amendments 
to the Immigration Law, registration cer- 
tificates for aliens, conscription of labour in 
national emergencies, unemployment census, 
liberalization of the retirement law. 

We urge continued action for the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labour Amendment. 

We recommend continuation of our non- 
partisan political policy as essential to legis- 
lation to remedy abuses of the injunction. 


Convict Labour Legislation—Under this 
caption we point out the additional measures 
necessary to carry out the program embodied 
in the Hawes-Cooper Act. As prison indus- 
tries are a state problem we recommend 
specific amendments to state laws. 

We reprint bills introduced in various states 
to make yellow dog contracts illegal and the 
enactment of such a law in Wisconsin. 

We report progress in workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation and urge stricter regulation 
of the granting of licences to private employ- 
ment agencies. 

We report the results of our investigation of 
discrimination against. older workers stating 
that the practice is widespread. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
New Orleans Convention we recommend pro- 
vision to strengthen old-age benefits finan- 
cially. 

Our educational activities we report under 
the following heads: ‘American Federation- 
ist,” “A.F. of L. Weekly News Service,” “Sur- 
vey of Business,” “Statistical and Information 
Service,” “Library,” “Organizing Literature,” 
“Distribution of Labour Publications,” “Legal 
Information Bureau,” “Relations with Pub- 
lic Schools,” ‘Workers’ Education.” 


International Labour Relations—We report 
the work of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labour and plans for the Havana Congress 
and failure to adjust differences with the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions. 

In a supplemental report the executive 
council submitted a copy of a proposed bill 
to amend the judicial code of the United 
States and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts in the matter of injunction in labour 
disputes. 

The various sections of the report of the 
executive council were assigned to the appro- 
priate committees, together with the resolu- 
tions touching on the subjects which they 
were to consider. 

The report of the fraternal delegate to the 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the reports of the two 
fraternal delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress were also presented to the conven- 
tion. 
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Organization 


The report of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion commended the executive council for the 
organizing work which had been carried on in 
the south, the oil fields of the southwest and 
rehabilitation of conditions for the unions in 
the garment industry in New York city. The 
committee concurred in the request of the 
council that all organizations whether or not 
directly interested take an active part in the 
work of organizing the south during the 
coming year and to co-operate with the A.F. 
of L. to that end. The committee expressed 
gratification at the methods used by city, cen- 
tral and state bodies in their organizing cam- 
paigns, concurred in the sentiments of the 
executive in regard to the importance of the 
organization of the wage-earners and expressed 
satisfaction at the increase in membership. 
Appreciation was expressed at the services 
rendered by the volunteer organizers and ap- 
proval was given to the organizing plans out- 
lined in the executive council’s report, which 
it was recommended should be sent in a cir- 
cular letter to all city, central and state bodies. 
The committee reported against the establish- 
ment of an auto-air craft department, but 
favoured the assignment of an organizer by 
the federation to assist the Metal Trades 
Council of Chicago and also approved of the 
federation urging the formation of unions of 
laundry workers. The committee supported 
a resolution in favour of the executive coun- 
cil supporting the compaign of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union to or- 
ganize the workers in the women’s wear indus- 
try. Approval of the committee was also 
given to a resolution urging a trade union edu- 
cational and organization campaign among 
negro workers; as well as to resolutions in 
favour of organization work among jewellery 
workers, and automobile and vehicle workers. 
The committee non-concurred in a resolution 
asking the establishment of a food department 
to unite the various workers in the food and 
catering industry. The recommendations of 
the committee were adopted. 


Southern Situation 


The Committee on Organization also had 
referred to it a resolution proposing a con- 
ference in the interest of financing an or- 
ganizing campaign among the textile workers 
in the Southern States. So important was the 
subject considered that a special hour was set 
for the discussion of the question. The reso- 
lution recounted the troubles in the textile 
industry. in the South, to which was added 
the testimony of delegates who had _ been 
directly connected with the work of organizing 
in the district. The convention adopted the 


resolution, the conference proposed to be held 
within 30 days at a place to be designated by 
the president of the federation. It was also 
decided to raise immediate funds to meet the 
present situation, a committee being appoint- 
ed to call upon the representatives present for 
this purpose. It was further decided that 
every affiliated national and international 
union which has not already assigned organ- 
izers to be urged to give its fullest support by 
the assignment of organizers to the South at 
the earliest date possible. 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Labels supported a reso- 
lution which asked that organized labour be 
urged to insist upon the services of union 
clerks when making purchases in retail stores 
and to bear in mind that thé demand for 
union label merchandise should be coupled 
with the demand for union clerks. The reso- 
lution also asked that all delegates use their 
influence to extend organization among retail 
store clerks and that the federation send a 
message to all organizers pointing out the 1m- 
portance of strongly supporting the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association to 
organize all retail clerks. The committee also 
emphasized the importance of the union label 
in improving the conditions of the workers 
and pointed out the advantage of the mem- 
bers of organized labour in spending union 
earned money only for union label goods and 
union service. The report was adopted. 


Legislation 


The’ Committee on Legislation approved of 
the actions of the executive in regard to cer- 
tain legislative matters referred to in the re- 
port of the council. A number of resolutions 
were also referred to the committee, those on 
the following subjects being concurred in:— 

Civil Service retirement legislation ; 

Shorter Saturday work day for government 
employees; 

Pensions for Spanish war veterans; 

Competition of enlisted naval men with 
civilians. 

Saturday half holiday for canal zone gov- 
ernment employees; 

Endorsement of retirement measure for canal 
zone employees; 

Civil Service Court of Appeals; 

Occupational dermatitis; 

Legislation for District of Columbia to pro- 
tect union labels; 

Enforcement of provisions of Merchant 
Marine Act governing vessels sailing under 
mail contracts; 

Abolition of Sea Service Bureau of United 
States Shipping Board; 
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Wage increases for United States civil ser- 
vants; ’ 

Improved government employment stand- 
ards; 

That the Post Office Department of the 
United States establish a new system of ac- 
counting under which the public welfare activi- 
ties of the postal service shall not be charged 
against postal revenues; 

Higher salaries for canal zone pilots. 

On recommendation of the Committee on 
Legislation resolutions on the following sub- 
jects were referred to the executive council. 

Reclassification 6f postal labourers’ work ; 

Preference for war veterans in Federal Gov- 
ernment service. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Committee on Resolutions endorsed the 
report of the executive council in regard to 
several matters submitted for the considera- 
tion of the delegates, among which was the 
question of old age pensions. The executive 
recommended (1) that laws be enacted requir- 
ing a pension commission for every county, 
pension to be at least $300 annually and that 
65 be set as the age for applicants; (2) that 
a model compulsory oid age pension bill be 
drafted by the federation and recommended to 
state federations; (38) that the general prob- 
lem of old age retirement for employees in 
private industry be given careful study, and 
that an effort be made to secure the counsel 
and co-operation of sympathetic individuals 
and groups in an effort te work out construc- 
tive plans on this subject. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

Two resolutions bearing on the same sub- 
ject were not considered this matter having 
been covered by the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the executive council. 


Immigration 


The report of the executive council on immi- 
gration and the recommendations made were 
approved by the Committee on Resolutions. 
In relation to further restriction of immigra- 
tion it was recommended: (1) that efforts be 
made to further restrict immigration from the 
eastern hemisphere at least one-half; (2) that 
all countries below the Rio Grande and adja- 
cent islands be placed under a 2 per cent 
quota, based on the census of 1890; and (3) 
that whatever law is passed it must be accom- 
panied by a provision for the employment of 
a sufficient number of border patrols to carry 
out the legislation. 

The committee recommended, and the con- 
vention approved, that the executive council 
be authorized to take such further steps as in 
its judgment may seem proper to secure such 
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additional restrictions as may serve to further 
reduce immigration into the United States. 
The convention, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Resolutions, reaffirmed the 
declaration of the federation in favour of the 
placing of Mexico and Central and South 
America under the quota provisions of the im- 
migration law. The convention also approved 
of Philippine Islands immigration restriction. 

A resolution presented urged revocation of 
General Order No. 86 issued by United States 
Secretary of Labour Davis affecting the 1mmi- 
gration law which has to do with border 
crossing between the United States and Can- 
ada. The Committee on Resolutions reported 
that conferences were held with Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Heenan, the Canadian Minister of 
Labour. The Committee was of the opinion 
that the preambles to the resolution were 
based upon a misunderstanding of the effect: 
and purpose of General Order No. 86, and 
expressed the opinion that to revoke the order 
would seriously weaken the enforcement of 
the United States immigration law. The com- 
mittee was convinced that the proper way to 
secure better enforcement of the immigration 
law and correct conditions against which com- 
plaint was made is to secure proper orders 
supplementing General Order No. 86. The re- 
port of the committee was adopted. 


Edueation 


The Committee on Education pointed out 
that the federation “now as in the past main- 
tains its advanced educational outlook and 
continues its interest in education.” It re- 
peated the declaration of the federation for 
the support and protection of the public school 
of all grades and of adult education, and re- 
asserted the demands of its educational plat- 
form. The committee endorsed the observ- 
ance of labour’s significant days and the fed- 
eration hterature and news service, matters in 
the report of the executive council which had 
been referred to the committee for considera- 
tion. Other subjects from the report on which 
the committee reported were: A Legal Infor- 
mation Bureau; Permanent Committee on 
Education; Commission on Workers’ Educa- 
tion; illiteracy; American Red Cross; child 
labour; child health day; Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 

A resolution proposing the establishing of a 
national labour college for workers’ education 
was, on recommendation of the Committee on 
Education, referred to the executive council. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Dealing with the subject of injunctions and 
anti-trust laws as submitted in a supplemental 
report of the executive council the Committee 
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on Resolutions supported the legislative pro- 
posal having for its purpose the amending 
or repealing of the Sherman, Clayton and 
like restrictive laws, or such parts  there- 
of, as a further study of this subject will war- 
rant. The committee also supported a bill 
prepared by the council designed to prevent 
the misuse of restraining orders and injunc- 
tions in labour disputes. The committee rec- 
ommended that the executive council be auth- 
orized to make such changes or alterations in, 
or additions to, the measure as in the judg- 
ment of the council future developments and 
requirements may demand. The convention 
adopted all of the recommendations of the 
committee. 


A resolution proposing legislation requiring 
firms seeking injunctions in labour disputes 
to apply to courts within the territory where 
the dispute exists was referred to the execu- 
tive council. 


Protest Against National Catholic Unions 


A resolution was presented which protested 
against the activities of National Catholic 
Unions in the province of Quebec. The pre- 
amble to the resolution declared that the 
policies, principles and interest of the Catholic 
unions are to prevent the organization of 
wage-earners in unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions recommended that the 
matter be referred to the executive council 
with instructions to consult with the officers of 
the International Unions affected and to take 
such action as, in the judgment of the council, 
may serve to bring about a condition under 
which the workers in ‘the province of Quebec 
may be given the right to freely join trade 
unions connected with and having the aid and 
support of the American Federation of Labour. 


This recommendation was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 


Committee on Law 


The Committee on Law approved of a 
recommendation of the executive council that 
the constitution be amended so as to substi- 
tute for the “Committee on Boycotts” the 
“Committee on Industrial Relations”, with a 
view to extending the work and service of 
this committee. For a resolution seeking to 
make compulsory the affiliation of local unions 
with central and state bodies the committee 
suggested that the president of the federation 
make a special effort to bring about a more 
thorough affiliation of local unions with such 
bodies and that he direct a letter to execu- 
tives of all national and international organi- 
zations urging that they advise their local 
unions to affiliate. The committee, in lieu 
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of a resolution proposing amendment to the 
federation constitution governing the issu- 
ance of charters to directly affiliated local 
unions, submitted the following substitute 
for section 2, Article XIV :— 

The executive council is authorized and 
empowered to charter local unions, trade 
unions and federal labour unions, to deter- 
mine their respective jurisdictions not in con- 
flict with national and international unions, 
to determine the minimum number of mem- 
bers required, qualifications for membership 
and to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from time 
to time and as in its Judgment is warranted 
or deemed advisable. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


League of Nations 


On the subject of a resolution requesting 
that the American Federation of Labour affi- 
late with the International Labour Organi- 
zation and that the federation use its influence 
to impress United States representatives to 
favour both the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organization, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions recommended that in 
view of the fact that the United States was 
not a member of the League of Nations no 
action should be taken to affiliate with the 
International Labour Organization. For the 
same reason the committee recommended 
against a proposal that the United States 
government should have unofficial observers 
stationed in the International Labour Office 
in Geneva. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Loeal and Federated Bodies 


The Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies commended the president of the 
federation in urging local branches of all 
affiliated organizations to affiliate with their 
central labour bodies, and in this connection 
the committee directed attention to the con- 
stitution which calls on all national and inter- 
national unions to instruct their local branches 
to join the federated bodies. 


State Organizations 


The Committee on State Organizations ex- 
pressed gratification at the progress which had 
been made in the United States through the 
efforts of state organizations in the way of 
legislation to safeguard the interests of the 
workers and social legislation tending to ele- 
vate the standard of the people in the several 
states. Special mention was made of the 
strengthening of compensation laws, passage 
of safety codes, regulation of private employ- 
ment agencies, and the passage by the State 
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of Wisconsin of a statute outlawing the 
“yellow dog” contract. The committee asked 
that the various international unions lend 
their encouragement with a view to having 
all local branches affiliate and support state 
federations of labour. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To the Committee on Adjustment was re- 
ferred a resolution wherein the Building 
Trades Department protested the jurisdiction 
encroachment of theatrical stage employees. 
The committee recommended that a con- 
ference of those interested be called in Wash- 
ington on March 4, 1980, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to reach an adjustment. 

A number of references in the report of the 
executive council had to do with jurisdictional 
disputes, the report on which was made by 
the Committee on Eecutive Council Report. 
In the long standing disputes between (1) 
Flint Glass Workers and Machinists and (2) 
Teamsters and Railway Clerks it was decided 
to call conferences of representatives of the 
unions interested for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to reach settlements. Gratification 
was expressed with the settlement of the dis- 
pute between the Hod Carriers and Building 
Labourers and the Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors, and the matter of the amalgamation 
of the unions of the Cigarmakers and Tobacco 
Workers was left in the hands of the president 
of the federation. The question of the trans- 
fer of the unions of sleeping car porters now 
under charters from the federation to the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance was referred to the executive 
council. 

On the recommendation of the Committtee 
on Executive Council Report the convention 
decided that central and state bodies be ad- 
vised of the refusal of the A.F. of L. to issue 
separate charters to welders. 

In the dispute between the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union and the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association it was decided that a 
meeting of representatives of the two unions 
be held for the purpose of arriving at a settle- 
ment. 


Shorter Work Day 


On the recommendation of the Committee 
on Shorter Work Day a resolution asking 
assistance for the Bookkeepers and Steno- 
graphers’ Union of New York city in securing 
a five-day week was referred to the executive 
council. 

Approval was given to a resolution request- 
ing the 44-hour work week in the industrial 
establishments of the United States Govern- 
ment. The committee approved of the refer- 
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ences in the executive councils’ report in re- 
gard to leisure time and the five-day week 
and expressed the hope that the movemnt for 
vacations with pay will make steady pro- 
gress. 


Boycotts 


The Committee on Boycotts supported a 
resolution of the Metal Polishers’ Union that 
an investigation be made by the A.F. of L. 
of its dispute with a Chicago firm. 

The United Hatters’ Union protested the 
attitude of a hat manufacturing firm in the 
United States and asked that the federation 
assist in bringing about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. The complaints of the Iron and Steel 
Workers, the Tobacco Workers, the Cigar- 
makers and the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers against certain firms in the United 
States were referred to the executive council 
with the recommendation that efforts be made 
to settle the difficulties. 


International Labour Relations 


The Committee on International Labour 
Relations, in reporting on the reference in the 
report of the executive council in regard to 
relations with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, recommended that the execu- 
tive council continue its efforts to establish 
plans which will result in perfect under- 
standing and collaboration, and, if proper 
arrangements can be made, that the A.F. 
of L. will ultimately be in a position to send 
and receive delegates to and from continental 
labour conventions. 

The committee recommended the refer- 
ence to the executive council of a resolution 
favouring co-operation of Pan-American 
Federation of Labour with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Amother reso- 
lution referred to the executive council was 
one favouring an exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates with the German trade union move- 
ment. In endorsing the report of the execu- 
tive council in regard to the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour the committee recom- 
mended that the executive council be in- 
structed to continue active membership and 
participation in the federation and that dele- 
gates be sent to the sixth congress to be held 
in Cuba, January 6, 1980. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The convention on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions adopted reso- 
lutions on the following subjects:— 

In support of radio broadcasting station 
WICEL, Chicago. 
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Protesting repeal of anti-trust provisions 
of the United States radio law. 

In favour of wage standards for material 
sorters, trimmers and handlers in New York 
city. 

In favour of an effective fire prevention 
movement. 

In favour of conference in the interest of the 
people of Porto Rico. 

In favour of investigation of conditions of 
people of Virgin Islands. 

Urging the employment of union account- 
ants. 

In favour of the employment of American 
citizens in Government construction work in 
canal zone. 

Urging support of labour papers. 

Proposing government control of Boulder 
Canyon dam. 

Urging patronage of Pequot products. 

In favour of the New York Conservation 
Commission patronizing union badge manu- 
facturers. 

Supporting referendum in New York for 
increased pay for fire fighters. 

In favour of independence of Philippine 
Islands. 

In favour of pardons for Thomas J. Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings. 

Endorsing the investigation being made by 
the Foreign Relations Committee to estab- 
lish the truth of charges made in regard to 
conditions in Cuba. 

Urging campaign to secure representation 
of organized labour on Text Books Commis- 
sion. 

Urging conservation of natural resources 
and extension of opportunities for outdoor 
recreation. 

Favouring Sunday closing law for barber 
shops in the District of Columbia. 

Urging that overtime work be abolished. 

In favour of Government work being per- 
formed in Government shops. 

In favour of the British Government, the 
mandatory power in Palestine, protecting the 
population of Palestine. 

The closing resolution of the Committee on 
Resolutions expressed the thanks of the dele- 
gates to all who had contributed to the en- 
tertainment and comfort of the delegates and 
visitors who had attended the convention. 


Referred to Executive Council 


Resolutions on the following subjects were 
referred to the executive council for consider- 
ation :— 

Albolition of capital punishment. 

Preference in employment to United States 
citizens on all public works in US.A. 


Protest against the activities of Civil Ser- 
vice League of Seattle, Wash. > 

Opposing treaty relations with foreign 
countries which would affect the right of the 
United States to enact legislation governing 
operation of all merchant vessels sailing out 
of American ports. 

Support for Theatrical Agents and Managers’ 
Union of New York city. 

A protective tariff on logs, lumber and 
shingles. 


Tribute to Deceased Members 


At one of the sessions the delegates stood 
in silence for a few moments as a tribute to 
the memory of 45 prominent trade unionists 
who had passed away since the convention 
held in 1928. 


The Federation Criticised 


At the afternoon session of the fourth day 
Delegate D. J. Tobin drew the attention of 
the delegates to an editorial criticism of the 
American Federation of Labour which had 
appeared in newspapers operated by a publish- 
ing syndicate. The article in question accused 
the federation of “failing miserably in its 
stewardship. Every year its weakness is more 
apparent.” The matter was discussed at this 
and a subsequent session, all of the speakers 
declaring the criticism to be most unfair. 
President Green in the course of his remarks 
said “Give us credit for what we do. We ask 
for nothing more. Criticize us where we 
deserve criticism and direct it in the right way, 
but we resent falsehood and indictment when 
they are not based upon fact, and as red- 
blooded men we will make answer to these 
falsehoods anid these untruths”. The editor 
having offered the columns of the papers con- 
cerned in which to make reply to the criticism, 
it was decided to accept the invitation. 


Fraternal Messages 


At the afternoon session of the third day 
the greetings of the fraternal delegates were 
delivered. The message from the British 
Trades Union Congress was delivered by Mr. 
J. T. Brownlie, president of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, of London, and Mr. 
James Bell, secretary of the United Textile 
Workers Factory Association, of Oldham. 
The greetings from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada were extended by Mr. 
James Whitebone, of St. John, N.B. Others 
who addressed the convention at one time or 
another were Miss Anna Fitzgerald, of the 
Women’s International Union Label League 
and Trade Union Auxiliary; Mr. A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
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Trainmen; Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America; 
Miss Agnes Nestor, of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League; Miss Peggy Everett, of 
the Industrial Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association; Mr. C. L. 
Bodenheimer, national commander of the 
American Legion. 


Presentations 


Following the usual custom of the conven- 
tion President Green presented to each of the 
fraternal delegates from the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada a gold watch and chain 
suitably engraved. Each fraternal delegate 
was also presented with a gold wrist watch 
for his wife. At the closing session of the 
convention the local reception committee pre- 
sented President Green with an ebony gavel 
and Secretary Morrison with an onyx ink 
stand. 


Sir Henry Thornton 


At the morning sessicn of the third day’s 
proceedings Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, delivered 
an adidiress in which he outlined something of 
the union-management co-operative movement 
on the Canadian National Railways, com- 
monly known as the B. & O. plan. (The 
full text of Sir Henry Thornton’s address is 
given elsewhere in this issue). Mr. Otto S. 
Beyer, consulting engineer, Railway Employ- 
ees’ Department, A.F. of L., who had served 
the organized labour movement in the pro- 
motion of the co-operative plan, also contri- 
buted an address on the subject, which was 
supplemented by Delegate G. M. Bugniazet, 
secretary of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Delegate A. L. Wharton, president 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the members of whose organizations are 
working under the union-management co- 
operative plan. Following the addresses the 
convention decided that that of Sir Henry 
Thornton and those which followed should be 
printed and distributed. 


Labour Heads Speak 


At the morning session of the fourth day 
the Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister of 
Labour of Canada and the Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labour of the United 
States, attended the convention and addressed 
the delegates. 

The Hon. Mr. Heenan after extending a 
welcome to the Dominion both to the dele- 
gates and to the Hon. Mr. Davis, referred to 
the recognition which organized labour is 


receiving throughout the world. Mr. Heenan 


made reference to some of the social legisla- 
tion which had been adopted, such as work- 
men’s compensation, mothers’ allowances, 
minimum wages for females and old age pen- 
sions, and gave figures showing the huge sums 
expended on account of such legislation. 

Dealing more particularly with old age pen- 
sions, Mr. Heenan said:— 

“Two years ago we placed on the statute 
books of Canada what, to my mind, is one of 
the finest pieces of legislation on the statute 
books of any country in the world—a_pro- 
vision for old age pensions. For the informa- 
tion of you American brothers, let me say that 
the care of the aged and all this kind of legis- 
lation is a matter for provincial or, as you 
would call it, state legislation, but the Federal 
Parhament, realizing that it would be too 
great a burden for any one Province, and 
realizing the fact that if one Province put it 
into effect without the others doing likewise, 
there would naturally be a rush of old people 
into the Provinces that were paying old age 
pensions, passed a law which provided that 
any Province that would accept this plan 
would receive from the Federal Government 
fifty per cent of the cost. It was prophesied 
at that time by many who were,’ in my 
opinion, opposed to old age pensions of any 
kind, that there would not be one Province 
that would accept it. I am glad to report 
that, notwithstanding that prophecy and not- 
withstanding the fact that it has only been on 
the Dominion statute books for two years, a 
majority of the Provinces in Canada are pay- 
ing old age pensions to-day. Five Provinces 
have accepted and signed agreements with the 
Dominion, three others have signified a willing- 
ness to discuss it, and I am satisfied that once 
they get to discussing it they will see that the 
old pioneers who did the work of this country 
will not be thrown on the scrap heap in their 
declining years.” 

Mr. Heenan in dealing with the policy of 
the Dominion Government in regard to wages 
on public contracts said :— 

“We have in Canada a fair wage, or a pre- 
vailing wage clause in all public contracts. 
That is due to organized labour. As an ad- 
ministrator of that particular clause I am 
given an opportunity of viewing the condi- 
tions of labour throughout Canada. A clause 
goes into every public contract which calls for 
the prevailing rate of wages in that district. 
That gives one a bird’s-eye view of the con- 
ditions of labour throughout the Dominion.” 

The Hon. Mr. Davis referred to the friend- 
ship between the members of the federation 
on both sides of the boundary line, which he 
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declared “does a great deal to maintain the 
happy relations that exist between our two 
countries.” Mr. Davis predicted that modern 
mechanical developments would inevitably re- 
sult in increased hours of leisure for the bulk 
of the people, and expressed the thought that 
the schools, churches and colleges should even 
now be preparing to train the people for the 
proper use of their greater leisure time. Mr. 
Davis said he had no fear of the labour- 
saving machine so long as employers main- 
tain even the present scale of wages and keep 
the people equipped with purchasing power. 
Referring to the unemployment problem, he 
said that a movement had been launched in 
the United States for the stabilization of in- 
dustry, and he felt that the problem would 
be rightly solved. Mr. Davis also made refer- 
ence to the immigration question, the shorter 
work day, the passing of the arbitrarily drop- 
ping of men as unfit for further service at a 
certain age, and the question of jurisdictional 
disputes. Mr. Davis stated that he had “just 
come from seeing the two chief representatives 
of our great peoples discussing means for put- 
ting into practice the goodwill which the 
people of the world now at last bear toward 
each other. Here on this continent they 
have the best example of what peace means 
in the relations of Canada and the United 
States. The same methods will be found for 
extending such relations everywhere.” 


Address of Premier Ramsay MacDonald 


At the afternoon session of the seventh day 
the Right Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
premier of Great Britain, and his daughter 
Ishbel, were welcomed to the convention by 
President William Green. Mr. MacDonald’s 
address to the delegates was as follows:— 

“Mr. President and Friends: It was with 
the greatest pleasure that about a couple of 
days ago I found that certain engagements 
that had been made for me for this morning 
‘had to be modified and that in consequence of 
that modification half an hour was made 
available for me to greet this Federation and 
old personal friends sitting in front of me. 
More than that, when I heard that you had 
given up the business of this afternoon in 
order to accommodate me nothing on this 
earth would have prevented me from coming 
personally and thanking you for that great 
act of courtesy. I have been introduced to 
you in the name of the office which I hold— 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. That is per- 
fectly true, but at the same time I want you 
to feel that whether Prime Minister or not I 
am still the old workman as I was born. The 
workman is distinguished neither by the 
clothes he wears nor by the softness nor the 
hardness of his hands. The workman is dis- 
tinguished by his mentality and his point of 
view upon life. 


“Tn Great Britain I am a party man. I am 
not ashamed of it. I glory in it. If the men 
and women of Great Britain who share my 
views elect us to the House of Commons in 
such numbers that we are called upon to form 
a Government, that is after my own heart. 
But here to-day, my friends, I do not repre- 
sent a party, I do not represent one point of 
view. I represent the whole nation. I have 
come upon a mission across the Atlantic, not 
as a party leader but as he who, at the mo- 
ment, is not only the head of the party in the 
House of Commons, but is charged to repre- 
sent to the people on this side of the Atlantic 
the opinion, the personality, and the unity 
of the House of Commons. 

“On our side organized industrial labour is 
working out a great public philosophy. It is 
working it out, not by. revolutionary means, 
which are bound to be temporary, but by evo- 
lutionary means, which have a chance of being 
permanent. Outward changes 1 in events created 
by revolution may give men and classes and 
sections new power, but no sooner are they 
enthroned in office than they have to turn 
back and as responsible rulers face precisely 
the problems that we are facing in Great 
Britain to-day without any preliminary revolu- 
tion. ‘The revolution we believe in is the 
revolution of the ballot box, and if you can- 
not create great mental changes on account 
of appeals to reason and appeals to moral 
sense, you can make no permanent changes 
in the social construction of nations. 

“T have come over as a missionary of peace, 
and where should I come to receive inspira- 
tion for that mission more than to the ranks 
of labour? Labour—you supply the army, you 
supply the munitions, you supply the national 
eredit, you are used to incurring the debts, 
and you have to pay them in fullness of time. 
All classes in a war share in its sacrifices. 
Every mother from the highest in the land to 
the most poverty-stricken has to face the 
anxieties, the dangers, the pains and ultimately 
the sacrifices being taken, but in the mass 
labour bears the burdens, labour bears the 
pains, labour bears the sacrifices. And if there 
should be another war the circumstances of it 
are such that the pains and sacrifices of 
labour will be infinitely greater than they 
have been in past wars. 

“Tn days gone by the fighting took place in 
the front lines. The men who were killed 
were the men who were within the range of 
the guns, but in the next war, should ‘there 
be a next war, death will be dealt out not only 
on the batitle field, destruction will rise from 
the bottom of the sea, destruction will descend 
from the heavens themselves, destruction will 
meet your wives, your children, your home. 
The civilian population left miles and miles 
and miles away back from the front—destruc 
tion will meet those silently and they will be 
touched by the mysterious breath of poison 
and in a mysterious way they will drop down 
in the middle of your streets and die. 

“ Ah, my labour friends, I never have been 
and I never shall be one of those who believes 
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that class this and class that alone are there 
to help us. My appeal has always been a 
national appeal, whether fighting my party 
battles at home or trying to lead the whole 
world on the smoother and better roads of 
reason and moral righteousness—always has 
been, always will be, but nevertheless in these 
secret corners of my heart are the well springs 
that give enthusiasm and power to go on and 
fight. It is the worker’s fireside, it is the 
worker’s life, it is the worker’s wife and the 
worker’s child that hold a sacred place. When 
I think of war, when I think of national 
enmity, when I think of strife, those are the 
people that come first and bear me com- 
panionship in my thoughts. 

“ And so I come to you as an old friend, I 
come to you as one who would have been 
down there in body as well as with you up 
here in mind. I come to you as the leader 
of the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons, called upon for the moment to fulfil 
a somewhat broader mission and to give voice 
to a somewhat more widely humanitarian ap- 
peal. And as the missionary of peace, as one 
who has gone to the neighbouring country in 
order to create mutual understanding instead 
of misunderstanding, in order to try to close 
all chapters of historical suspicion, it is a 
pleasure, it is of the nature of a fulfilment 
that, visiting Toronto when you were visiting 
it, I should come and shake hands with you, 
meet you and receive from you the support 
of the labour movement in the United States, 
the labour movement in Canada, get their 
support to broaden the area of peace, to lay 
new foundations for the new world of mutual 
understanding and to tell you that in the ex- 
periences I have had, the good experiences I 
have had, this is one of the best which I shall 
take away with me with greatest pleasure and 
greatest appreciation.” 

At the solicitation of President Green Miss 
MacDonald briefly addressed the convention. 
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Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1929-30 
were as follows:— 

President, Wm. Green, Washington, D.C.; 

First vice-president, Frank Duffy, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; 

Second vice-president, Thos. A. Rickett, 
New York, N.Y.; 

Third vice-president, Matthew Woll, Chi- 
cago, Lll.; 

Fourth vice-president, James Wilson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; 

Fifth vice-president, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Sixth vice-president, John Coefield, Chicago, 
Ill.; 

Seventh vice-vresident, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Eighth vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, 
New York, N.Y.; 

Treasurer, Martin F. Ryan, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 

Secretary, 
Deis 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, John J. Manning, Washing- 
ton, D.C. and Thomas Maloy, Chicago, IIL; 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Adolph Kummer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Boston, Mass., was chosen as the convention 
city for 1980. 


Labour Men in Pulpits 


The convention adjourned on Friday, 
October 11, to the Monday following. On 
Sunday 48 pulpits in Toronto and the neigh- 
bouring city of Hamilton were opened to con- 
vention delegates, some of whom spoke at 
both morning and evening services. The 
president of the federation, Mr. Green, 
occupied the pulpit of the Yorkminster Baptist 
Church, while Mr. Frank Morrison, the secre- 
tary, spoke in the Bond Street United Church. 


James P. Noonan, 


A. O. Wharton, 


Frank Morrison, Washington, 





LABOUR PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Address of Sir Henry Thornton, President of the Canadian National Railways, to American 
Federation of Labour, Toronto, 1929 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: After hearing the complimentary 
remarks of your chairman I find myself al- 
most inarticulate with embarrassment. I wish 
that the half of what he has been kind 
enough to say were true. 

I am not going to take any chances with 
this address this morning and I propose to 
read it to you rather than to trust to the 
vagaries of tongue and memory. Let me say, 
however, in the first place, that I think this is 


the largest grievance committee that I ever 
have had the pleasure of meeting. Personally, 
I always welcome grievance committees, be- 
cause a@ man with a grievance can usually be 
made a friend, but he who has no grievance 
leaves you nothing whatever to work upon. 

In what I hope to say to you this morning 
I would like you to understand that it is the 
presentation of an idea—an idea which I hope 
both capital and labour will be able to take 
and turn into something which will be ex- 
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pressive of improved mutual relations and 
work to the welfare of both sides of the 
equation. I am _ particularly complimented 
that I shave this opportunity of appearing 
before so large and so influential and so im- 
portant a gathering. 

In the course of my somewhat checkered 
career I have dealt with labour in the United 
States, in England and in Canada. I am happy 
to number amongst my friends many of those 
who have won leadership in the ranks of 
labour, and I can say with truth that thus 
far I have never had either a labour leader 
or a labour organization break his or their 
word or let me down. 

You who are here gathered represent a great 
and important factor in economic and social 
life. Your deliberations will affect substan- 
tially every conceivable form of industrial 
activity, and your conclusions rank in import- 
ance with those of legislative bodies. In 
recent decades educational opportunities and 
the acceptance of such opportunities by those 
who stand in the ranks of labour, coupled 
with constructive leadership, have attached a 
dignity and wisdom to the deliberations of 
labour which justifies attention and consider- 
ation by all classes of society. Such being the 
case, it must be obvious that your discussions 
should reach beyond those domestic matters 
which relate to the details of your various 
occupational pursuits and, if you are to fulfil 
your responsibilities, deal with matters and 
policies of national and international import- 
ance. 


Historical Background 


To provide the necessary perspective for 
the subject I wish to discuss with you, let 
us consider for a moment the historical back- 
ground in the relations between what was in 
‘ ancient days the master and the servant, but 
in more modern times the employer and 
employee. It is the history of the uplift, and 
improvement of the masses, the battle against 
servitude, and the progressive advancement of 
labour in independence, dignity and wisdom. 

In ancient days the world was divided 
broadly into two classes; those who ruled and 
those who served, the master and the slave. 
Mechanical devices, excepting in their simpler 
form, were unknown, and in its mechanical 
sense energy was chiefly found in arduous 
labour. This was of necessity a condition of 
antiquity. Initiative, knowledge and power 
were the heritage of but few, and was the 
right of heredity or the reward of the con- 
queror. The value of men was estimated by 
the power of their backs and their ability to 
resist the ravages of ceaseless toil, inadequate 
food, and a poor protection from the elements, 
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and life represented a precarious existence. 
Ignorance of better conditions induced an 
amazing satisfaction. The greatest of all 
pursuits in those ancient days was warfare. 
Wars were waged at will for the benefit of 
the few, and the uncomplaining masses re- 
garded their sacrifice upon the altar of Mars 
as a necessity of hfe. The chief and almost 
only source of man power in the physical 
sense was represented by slaves. It was the 
day of the master and the slave. 


Craft Guilds 


The first dawn of the dignity of industry 
as distinguished from the glory of military 
pursuit appeared in the formation of craft 
guilds, which flourished in many countries and 
awakened the pride of the master craftsman 
and the artisan. These guilds grew in power, 
importance, and contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of industrial pursuits. In most 
instances the home of the master craftsman 
was likewise the factory. There he gathered 
his apprentices, taught them his trade, and 
over them exercised a paternal influence. The 
master craftsman, his family and apprentices, 
became partly a family and partly an industrial 
unit. The remains of these old guilds are 
found to-day notably in England and are re- 
presented in modern times by the great city 
companies such as the Ironmongers, the Fish- 
mongers, the Goldsmiths and _ Silversmiths 
Company, and many others. In this enlight- 
ened day, the great London city companies 
cherish the best traditions of the craft, and 
although they have largely ceased to have 
any industrial importance they still exercise 
a benevolent and worthy influence. 


Industrial Revolution 


The discovery of steam as a form of energy, 
and the invention of machines which per- 
formed mechanically the work of many hands, 
completely changed the social and economic 
structure of the more advaneed countries and | 
enormously expanded production. The fac- 
tory displaced the shop of the master crafts- 
man, and the artisan became an employee of 
capital. These combinations were a necessary 
evolution in the progress of industry. It 
was found that the establishment of factories 
with steam driven machines involved a greater 
outlay of capital than was within reach of the 
former master craftsman; consequently, com- 
panies were formed for this purpose and 
numbers of individuals acquired an interest in 
these enterprises by financial participation. 
Asa result, the paternal influence of the master 
craftsman disappeared and those who toiled 
found themselves working for enterprises whose 
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chief object. was the production of satisfactory 
financial returns to the shareholder. This 
applied equally to mines, railways, textile and 
steel works, and finally to all forms of indus- 
trial activities. In the initial stages of this 
development the employing company in its 
relations to its hands quite naturally acted as 
a unit. The employees attempted to act as 
individuals. Remembering that in those days 
there still lingered in the minds of those who 
ruled industrially the flavour of feudal days 
and the traditions of master and servant, 
oppression was substituted for the benevolent 
influence of the master craftsman, and condi- 
tions in most industrial centres became in- 
tolerable to the worker. As a protective mea- 
sure, the inevitable result was the combination 
of workers into craft unions, and they then 
effected that unity of purpose and action which 
characterized the employer. Naturally in such 
an atmosphere conflict was inevitable; a con- 
flict which was stupid on both sides, in that 
each regarded the other as a natural and 
inevitable enemy. 


New Co-operative Policy 


After some decades of such conditions there 
arose sane minds on both sides who recognized 
that industrial warfare was just as costly and 
quite as unsatisfactory as military warfare, 
and a more intelligent policy made its appear- 
ance which was characterized by a recogni- 
tion on both sides of the rights of the other, 
until we have to-day happily a general feeling 
of consideration between capital and labour 
and a recognition of each other’s rights. Such 

riefly has been the arduous and slow adwvance- 
ment of the toiller from slave to his present 
position. Of all of the things which have 
characterized the advance of civilization, the 
improvement in the position of the masses 
has been the most outstanding and the most 
important. It may have been slow, but. it 
probably moved as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. It may have been achieved 
only by toil and self-sacrifice, but the result 
has been worth while. 

The progress is by no means finished; in- 
deed, nothing in this world is ever finished. 
There is still another step to be made, and 
now we stand upon the threshold of a new 
and better relationship which I describe as 
“the partners.” The future contract between 
capital and labour and between the employer 
and the employee, will in the decades to 
come find its greatest progress and its finest 
expressions in the era of The Partners. 

Industrial pursuits are fundamentally the 
utilization by efficient method of men and 
materials. The steel rail, the bridge, the 
‘building, the locomotive, the automobile, and 





all of those thousand and one things with 
which we are familiar, represent the applica- 
tion of men and materials; materials in their 
raw form wrought into some useful device by 
brain and manual effort, and the inanimate 
material is of lesser importance than the 
human .contribution which turns those mate- 
rials to useful purpose. We investigate, ana- 
lyse and test the materials we purchase, we 
store, protect, and treat them with something 
akin to paternal care. Those whose brains 
and muscles revolve the wheels of industry, 
converting bricks into buildings, and steel into 
structures, merit equal care. The skilled me- 
chanic, the trained employee, is commercially 
worth quite as much as many units of material. 
When for one cause or another he leaves the 
service of his employer, there is lost knowledge, 
experience, and productivity. These are the 
things which enlightened employers cherish 
and protect. 

It is obvious that capital as applied to pro- 
duction becomes quite useless unless accom- 
panied by labour. Both are equally essential 
for economical and efficient production. One 
cannot proceed far without the other. Dis- 
satisfaction on the part of one or the other 
interferes with the smooth running of the 
whole. In the true sense of the word, these 
two great elements must be partners if the in- 
terests of each are to be served. No industrial 
or commercial enterprise, no matter how scien- 
tific its formule, or how efficient its admin- 
istration, can be successful unless there is con- 
tentment on the part of the workers, and a 
desire born of pride to give of their best. 
No general, however great his skill, ever won 
victories with a discontented army. Labour 
has won its right to partnership, and sagacious 
capital will welcome such a partnership. With 
a recognition of the partnership principle, 
there automatically must disappear that con- 
tention and strife which is just as expensive 
in the industrial world as it is in the relations 
between nations. Warfare has been described 
as the only game in which both sides lose. 
Therefore why play with loaded dice! In the 
present day, and in the days to come, those 
industries will prosper most which accept 
labour as an equal partner, and labour will 
best prosper when it recognizes the obliga- 
tions and the dignity of that partnership. 


Co-operative Management on C.N.R. 


As illustrative of the partnership theory, I 
will ask you to bear with me while I describe 
briefly something of the co-operative move- 
ment on the Canadian National Railways, 
which we have come to regard as our great- 
est asset. A few years ago, in 1924, I had 
been thinking of what had been accomplished 
through the co-operative movement as it found 
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expression on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, through the wise and far-seeing admin- 
istration of its President, Daniel Willard. Al- 
most simultaneously with that thought, Mr. 
Bert Jewell, whom you all. know as President 
of the Railway Employees’ Department, sug- 
gested to me the inauguration of a.similar 
movement on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The idea was alluring because it seemed 
sound and was in keeping with the more 
enlightened and progressive relations between 
capital and labour. Mr. Jewell was fortunate- 
ly assisted in his proposal, and in subsequent 
inauguration, by Captain Beyer, and to both 
of these gentlemen the Canadian National 
Railways owes much. Suffice it to say, and 
to make a long story short, that we com- 
menced the co-operative movement in the 
shops of the Canadian National Railways. 
In so far as the company and the men were 
concerned, the objectives were: 


1. Continuity of employment. 

2. A more kindly and satisfactory relation- 
ship between the railway on the one hand 
and our shop employees on the other. 

3. An improvement in output with reduced 
unit costs. 

4. The introduction in our shop administra- 
tion of the brains of our men, and the pro- 
vision of an outlet for their ingenuity. 

5. A more accurate conception on each side 
of the other’s point of view. 


Results 


After a few years of trial, I assert as far 
as the railway is concerned, and I think those 
who represent our men would speak similarly, 
that all of these objectives have been measur- 
ably achieved, and certainly the results have 
been well worth the effort. Since the incep- 
tion of the plan 6,358 suggestions have been 
made looking towards improved shop condi- 
tions and output, of which far the greatest 
proportion originated with the men. Of thesc 
suggestions 73 per cent have been accepted, 
15 per cent are still under consideration, and 
only 12 per cent rejected. This I regard as 
an amazing result, of incalculable benefit to 
both sides. Most of these proposals, many of 
which are of major importance, would never 
have come to light had it not been for the 
partnership movement. 

The present co-operative plan is in effect at 
all of the shops of the Canadian National 
Railways,and embraces some 16,000 men. In 
other words, we have now in our shops 16,000 
partners instead of as formerly 16,000 em- 
ployees. It requires no flight of the imagina- 
tion to appreciate the benefits which have 
accrued from this movement. 


In the matter of continuity of employment, 
which is perhaps the largest factor affecting the 
men, stabilization as represented by percent- 
ages has risen from 73.6 per cent in 1924 to 
83.4 per cent in 1927. In 1924 the disturbed 
time factor chargeable to the company was . 
20.1 per cent, while in 1927 this was reduced 
to 8.5 per cent. So far as we can estimate, 
the improvement in continuity of employment 
has resulted in raising the average earnings of 
all of our employees in all of our shops by 
about $150 per year per employee. 

The above figures indicate the material ad- 
vantage to the employee which, when taken 
into consideration with other factors, I think 
stamps the whole movement as an unqualified 
success. 

The partnership shop movement has been so 
satisfactory that it has now been extended to 
maintenance of way employees, and, althougn 
it has only been in operation in that depart~- 
ment a few months, it promises equally advan- 
tageous results. Should this extension of the 
co-operative movement meet with the success 
I fully anticipate, an effort will be made to 
introduce the same movement in train and 
engine and clerical services. In fact, I think I 
can almost visualize the day when the entire 
staff of the Canadian National Railways in all 
departments will be operating under appropri- 
ate co-operative partnership plans. This means 
that so far as details are concerned, the ad- 
ministration of the railway will become prac- 
tically automatic, responsible officers will be 
relieved of a mass of details and detailed super- 
vision, and will be enabled to devote them- 
selves to the more important problems of the 
railway and to the study and development of 
more efficient methods. Every employee will 
in a sense become a partner in the enterprise. 
He will go to his daily work with the pride 
of a partner, will feel a proprietor’s interest in 
his work, and will find a greater pleasure and 
satisfaction in his daily pursuits. So far as 
the company itself is concerned, I think I can 
say beyond doubt that such an atmosphere 
and such a condition will reflect itself in a 
better service to the public and an infinitely 
better financial performance on the part of the 
company. But what is also of great import- 
ance, that improved financial performance will 
reflect itself in increase in the revenues to the 
Government, which in turn ought to find ex- 
pression in reducing the capital debt of the 
nation and afford whatever relief to the in- 
dividual the Government of the Dominion 
may think wise. In short, such a situation 
and such an attitude on the part of our em- 
ployees will bring to them a fine patriotic 
pride in the knowledge that their efforts are 
a substantial contribution to the welfare of 
their own country. 


November, 1929 


Constructive Power of Labour 


The constructive functions of great labour 
organizations are not in dealing with such 
domestic things as hours of work, rates of 
pay, and conditions of employment. The right 
to fair treatment and fair dealings in such. 
things has long since been won and is recog- 
nized. However essential they may be, they 
represent day by day activities and may be 
regarded as details. The great constructive 
work of labour organizations lies in the con- 
ception and development of those larger pol- 
icies which form a foundation upon which to 
erect an enduring industrial structure which 
will best promote in its bigger sense the wel- 
fare of man. I believe it is given to labour 
to make such a momentous contribution to 
the advancement of civilization, a contribution 
which will rank equally with the great dis- 
coveries of the ages. 


The power of labour is recognized. Discip- 
lined, organized, and well lead, it constitutes 
an irresistible force. But great power carries 
with it equally great responsibility. To those 
who are given the ability and opportunity to 
create, there is also the obligation to build. 
To neglect that obligation is both cowardly 
and stupid. He who is profligate or unwise 
with his power is akin to the spendthrift and 
the fool, and this applies to labour and capital 
alike. So far as thought and experience lead 
me, I believe that labour and capital will to- 
gether make their greatest contribution to the 
welfare of mankind in the active and unceas- 
ing promotion of the partnership. theory in ali 
forms of industrial activity. The moment is 
ripe for the prosecution of such an idea. Pro- 
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gressive and sagacious leaders of both sides 
will, I believe, lend their best efforts to im- 
plement such a theory. You have seen what, 
in a relatively small way, it has accomplished 
for the Canadian National Railways; and yet 
I consider that we have but hardly scratched 
the surface of its possibilities. Carried to its 
logical conclusion it means to the employee 
contentment, happiness, continuity of work, 
and pride in his undertaking. It means tran- 
quility, freedom from anxiety, and improved 
results to the employer. To the world at 
large it constitutes an example of what can 
be accomplished by the development of a 
sound theory of co-operation consistently pur- 
sued. Surely such potentialities justify the 
effort! 

The policy which I have discussed will at 
best not reach its full fruition in a few years. 
Such large potentialities involve much preach- 
ing, considerable conversion, and a period of 
trial, but if embarked upon, a progressive im- 
provement will be found, increasing in geome- 
trical proportion; and if it should finally de- 
velop that the partnership theory in industry 
has banished contention and enthroned tran- 
quility and peace, it well may be that the 
nations of the earth will learn the same lesson, 
and a greater spirit of consideration and co- 
operation govern our international relations. 
Perhaps here lies the true road to the banish- 
ment of war and the establishment of per- 
petual peace. The opportunity it seems to me 
is here for labour to grasp the torch and to 
be a light to lighten the world and to lead 
classes, peoples, and nations to the haven of 


peace, prosperity, and happiness: Truly a noble 
mission. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


‘THE third annual convention of the All- 

Canadian Congress of Labour was held at 
Winnipeg on November 4, and the following 
days. The President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, in 
the course of his opening address, stated that 
the Congress had three main objectives, 
namely :— 

(1) A national, industrial union covering 
every industry in Canada, which will be fully 
organized, and strong enough to take a share 
in the control as well as in the profits of in- 
dustry. 

(2) To unite all such national industrial 
unions in the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and to have the congress in turn, 
affiliated in a great international federation 
which will bring together the national con- 
gresses of other nations for the promotion of 
world-wide co-operation between the workers. 


(3) A national labour party in Canada, 
which will provide direct representation for 
the workers. 

A full report of this convention will be 
given in the next issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 


Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America 


The twenty-first biennial convention of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
was held at Seattle, Washington, September 
9 to 16, over two hundred and fifty delegates 
and officers being present. In the report of 
President W. D. Mahon, reference was made 
to the efforts of the organization to establish 
a local division in the City of Quebec, where 
an International Union charter had been ap- 
plied for. Speaking of wage conditions, the 
president said: “We have also been handi- 
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capped by the encroachment of busses and 
jitneys that have taken from the street rail- 
way certain amount of its business.” Statis- 
tices were quoted to show that during the 
past two-year period there were 378 renewals 
of contracts, 68 increases and seven decreases. 
The president showed from the records of the 
Association that there were 41 divisions, hav- 
ing provisions jin their contracts for a regular 
rest period of one day, affecting approxi- 
mately 30,000 members, while 18 divisions had 
established annual vacation periods with pay 
for approximately 16.500 members. On the 
question of old age pensions, the president 
informed the delegates that during the past 
two years the organization paid 232 old age 
pension claims, amounting to $185,600, and 
that $13,223,585 had been expended by the 
international union and local divisions in sick, 
death, disability and old age benefits since the 
organization of the Association. The presi- 
dent recommended that the convention ex- 
tend a hearty vote of thanks to president 
Moore and secretary Draper and the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada for their sup- 
port and assistance, and that the local divis- 
ions in Canada be requested to take a greater 
interest in the work of the Congress and in 
every way possible promote its work. 

The committee on audit, to which the 
treasurer’s report was referred, reported that 
there was a balance on hand July 31, 1927, 
of $1,772,749.79, receipts for the two year 
period amounting to $2,547,487.41, and ex- 
penditure totalling $2,189,297.57, leaving a 
balance as of July 31, 1929, of $2,130,984.63, 
a net gain of $358,189.84. 

The committee, to which the general execu- 
tive board’s report was referred, referred to 
the finding of a special committee of the inter- 
national union appointed to make a complete 
and thorough investigation of the situation 
in the City of Quebec, where it was alleged a 
considerable number of street railway men 
were prevented from joining the Amalgamated 
Association by the National Catholic Union, 
while others who had joined the international 
union were dismissed from the company’s ser- 
vice. In this connection the committee 
brought in a recommendation, which was after- 
wards adopted by the convention, that the 
delegates of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labour be instructed to draw 
attention to the Catholic union as existing 
in Quebee City, and to suggest that the 
American Federation instruct a committee, 
or the executive council of the Federation, 
to use its endeavours in “establishing condi- 
tions under which wage workers of the entire 


Province of Quebec may not be antagonized 
in organizing in American Federation of 
Labour unions.” 

On recommendation of the committee on 
constitution and laws, the convention ap- 
proved the changing of the name of the or- 
ganization to Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway, Bus and Coach 
Employees of America. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

That Congress be petitioned for remedial 
legislation to secure for radio station WCFL 
a proper wave length and adequate power; 

That railway and municipal inspection 
boards see that operators of cars have the best 
possible vision, brakes and gong; 

Endorsing the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company; 

Protesting against the action of the Sears- 
Roebuck Company in awarding a three mil- 
lion dollar catalogue printing contract to a 
non-union shop. 

A resolution proposing that employees liv- 
ing In one state and injured in another be 
brought under the provisions of the compen- 
sation law, was referred to the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labour for pre- 
sentation to that body. 

Officers elected were:—President, William D. 
Mahon, Detroit, Mich.; secretary general 
executive board, R. L. Reeves, Detroit, Mich. ; 
treasurer, L. D. Bland, Detroit, Mich. Among 
the vice-presidents elected was Gerard 
Gagnon, Montreal, Que., while Magnus Sin- 
clair, Toronto, Ont., and F. A. Hoover, Van- 
couver, B.C., were elected to the general 
executive board. 

Boston, Mass., was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1981. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union of America 


The twentieth triennial convention of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., September 16-22, 1929, 102 delegates 
representing 81 local unions. In the joint 
report of the international officers and the 
general executive board, the activity of the 
union for the past three years was reviewed. 
The report showed that the average weekly 
minimum and lowest contract wage for jour- 
neymen bakers for all local unions had in- 
creased from $16.36 in 1911 to $38.99 in 1929. 
On the subject of sick and death benefits, 
mention was made of the action of the 1920 
convention increasing the amount of sick 
benefits from $7 to $10 per week. This in- 
crease was calculated to involve an increased 
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monthly cost per member of 15 cents, but ac- 
cording to figures submitted, the cost of meet- 
ing the sick and death benefit claims during 
the influenza epidemic in 1918 rose to 66.8 
cents per member per month, while the cost 
for the past year was 60.3 cents. In order 
to maintain the future financial stability of 
the benefit funds, the general executive 
board recommended that the weekly sick 
benefits be reduced from $10 to $7. The con- 
vention, however, decided to submit to a 
referendum vote the question of either in- 
creasing the per capita and monthly dues 
from. $1.10 to $1.30, or reducing the sick bene- 
fits from $10 to $7 per week. The report of 
the auditing committee showed a balance in 
funds on June 1, 1926, of $711,797, receipts 
for the three-year period, $1,142,659, disburse- 
ments, $1,085,857, leaving a balance on hand 
as at May 31, 1929, of $768,599. The invest- 
ment in land and headquarters amounted to 
$80,711. The membership as at June 1, 1929, 
was given at 26,989. Resolutions were 
adopted advocating the seven-hour work day 
in all automatically equipped shops; favour- 
ing closer relationship and co-operation of all 
organizations engaged in the various branches 
of food industries; and demanding a full and 
unrestricted wave length for station W.C.F.L. 
in Chicago. The next convention will be held 
on the third Monday in September, 1933, in 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meta! Polishers’ International Union 


Fifty-one delegates representing forty-seven 
local unions and the international executive 
board members met in convention at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on September 16-21. In re- 
porting on the centralization of industry, the 
president-secretary-treasurer quoted figures of 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
States to show that in 1919 there were 290,105 
manufacturing institutions in that country, 
but that this number had been reduced to 
191,866 in 1927, while production in 1927 ex- 
ceeded that of 1919 by over three hundred 
million dollars. Other subjects touched upon 
by the speaker were: higher wages; unem- 
ployment; shorter work day and week; dead 
line at forty and forty-five; strikes and lock- 
outs; company unions; the injunction; child 
labour; yellow dog contract. 

According to the financial report the re- 
ceipts, together with the balance on hand as 
at June 1, 1927, amounted to $141,333; dis- 
bursements totalled $133,920, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $7,413. 


Resolutions were adopted: endorsing the 
five-day week, eight-hour day, and forty hours 
per week; favouring pensions for war veterans 
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over forty-five years of age; and endorsing 
old age pensions in the United States and 
Canada. 

The officers-elect are: president-secretary- 
treasurer, W. W. Britton, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
vice-presidents, William Kaufman, John J. 
Flynn, and Charles Janis; Assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Miss F. M. Dickman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Inter- 

national Union 

The sixteenth convention of the Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union was 
held in the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on 
September 9-14, 1929, with over one hundred 
and twenty delegates present, being the larg- 
est convention ever held by the organization. 
President Bell informed the delegates that 
eighty-nine local unions were working a five- 
day week. The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer showed a balance on hand August 31, 
1929, of $142,726, and a paid-up membership 
for the month of August of 12,529. 

Several additions and amendments were 
made to the constitution, while the following 
resolutions were among those adopted by the 
convention: favouring the establishment of 
the five-day (forty-hour) week; and instruct- 
ing the executive board to prepare and submit 
to referendum vote details of a benefit fund 
scheme. A resolution asking that an organ- 
izer be appointed for Canada for at least three 
months of each year, was referred to the in- 
coming general president. 

Officers elected were: president, W. J. Sorley, 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice-presidents, G. T. Moore, 
Ed. Kelley, W. J. Murphy, R. B. Jefferis, 
C. J. Haggerty, Jos. H. Duty and E. F. Mac- 
Knight; Secretary-treasurer, Terry Ford, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Toronto, Ont., was selected as the convention 
city for 1932. 





The Saint John Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, at a meeting on November 1, discussed 
the circumstances of a recent fatal accident 
to a workman on high tension electric service 
wires in the city, and recommended that in 
future’a coroner’s inquest should be held on 
all fatal industrial accidents, and that the 
jury in each case should include at least one 
member of the craft to which the deceased 
workman belonged. 





An age limit of 18 years for persons using 
paint spraying devices is announced by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Labour. 
The order applies wherever the substances 
used contain lead, benzol or ground siliceous 
materials. 
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THE LABOUR BANKING MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Gj results of a study of “The Labour 
Banking Movement in the United 
States” are published in a new volume pre- 
pared by the Industrial Relations Section of 
the Department of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions of Princeton University. In a chap- 
ter on the origin of the movement it is shown 
that labour banking as it exists on this con- 
tinent is the product of American conditions, 
and owes little to European precedents. It is 
described as labour’s answer to the policy of 
the regular banking institutions in supporting 
the “open shop” campaign of recent years. 
In contrast with the people’s co-operative 
banks in Germany and elsewhere, the Ameri- 
can labour banks are stated to be almost en- 
tirely capitalistic, investments in stock being 
“primarily for dividend returns and not for 
eligibility for borrowing privileges at unusually 
low rates. The plan for co-operative dividends 
to saving depositors, which has appeared on 
paper in many labour banks, and in practice 
in three, is but incidental to the underlying 
capitalistic form of ownership, control, and 
charges for service”. The American {abou 
banks also differ abt the banking depart- 
ment of the Co- -operative Wholesale Society 
of Great Britain in their purpose, the latter 
serving organized and unorganized workers as 
individual consumers through affiliated retati 
co-operatives. Labour banks, on the other 
hand, are regarded as forming a part of the 
movement towards “labour capitalism”, and 
as the counterpart of the parallel movement 
towards employee stock ownership. 


The term “labour bank”, as used in this 
study, is applied only to institutions in which 
a majority of the stock is owned by trade 
unions or their members. 


Labour banking, it is stated, was never the 
official policy of the American Federation of 
Labour, and the pioneers of the movement 
were the two non-affiliated unions, the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, whose heads. 
Warren §. Stone and Sidney Hillman, are 
credited with the success of labour banking 
in recent years. The history of the movement 
from 1920 shows that there were numerous 
promotions of new banking enterprises which 
proved abortive. “ When the movement to 
start labour banks was at its height in 1923 
and 1924, scores of requests for help and ad- 
vice in organizing local enterprises poured in- 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
offices in Cleveland, State Federations, city 
centrals, and national unions considered pro- 
posals to start banks. In most of the cases 
more cautious judgment, the lack of funds, or 
the absence of professional promoters pre- 


vented the outcome of another labour bank.” 
The first labour bank in the United States was 
the Mount Vernon Savings Bank, opened in 
May, 1920, in the Machinists’ Building at 
Washington, D.C. The new bank, it is point- 
ed out, did not become the focus of the en- 
thusiastie publicity which the Cleveland Engi- 
neers’ bank was given by its founders in the 
ensuing months. The fact that the Mount 
Vernon Savings Bank was sponsored by na- 
tional officers of the International Association 
of Machinists rather than by the organization 
itself also lessened the attention it received 
as a labour institution. 

The spread of the movement in the follow- 
ing year was mainly due to the cause already 
noted. “The open shop drive which was being 
carried on throughout the country had en- 
listed the aid of bankers. This liaison of finan- 
cial institutions, and more especially those 
with labour funds on deposit, with the enemies 
of organized labour was felt acutely by trade 
union executives wherever it took place. The 
reaction on their part was that labour must 
remove its funds from open shop banks. The 
establishment of labour co-operative banks 
was the next step proposed.” 

At December 31, 1928, there were 27 labour 
banks in existence in the United States, with 
$7,537,500 in capital and total resources of 
$116,307,256 deposits amounting to $98,784,369. 

The banking movement is described as an 
attempt to remodel the present financial sys- 
tem, indicating the direction in which labour 
feels that improvements should be made. The 
unique features of the system are sketched in 
a special section, some of these features being 
as follows:— 


Labour banks differ from other banks, first 
of all, in that they are owned or controlled 
by trade unions or trade union members. 
There are variations in both the circumstances 
and degrees of control, but a distinguishing 
feature of these banks is that such control 
exists. 

Trade union groups have found it necessary 
to guard the sale of stock in their banks if 
they are to maintain control. 


Strictly speaking, no labour bank in the 
United States has been strictly co-operative, 
since, among other things, none has been or- 
ganized on the leases of “ one man one vote ” 
however, the lien placed on the size of indi- 
vidual holdings “approaches the co-operative 
ideal of an even distribution of voting power ”. 

More important than the limitation of the 
number of shares permitted stockholders, is 
the limitation of dividends. This policy, and 
the closely allied policies of restricting the 
market and price for stock and paying divi- 
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dends to depositors, are the features of labour 
banking which most nearly approach co-opera- 
tive banking. 

The policy of paying dividends to savings 
depositors in addition to their regular interest 
is in accordance with the co-operative doctrine 
that the customers of any business should 
share in its profits. 

An important special use of funds by labour 
banks has been that in small loans. While 
many labour banks do not make small loans 
more frequently or on any different basis than 
other banks in the same localities, several 
have separate departments to take care of 
this business and have developed it as a special 
service of the bank. 

The theory that labour banks would refuse 
to loan to firms because of their labour policy 
has been practically discarded, but in a few 
cases labour banks have been able to help 
employers favourable to labour. 

Some banks loan to workers on first mort- 
gage, thus making home building and owning 
possible for their patrons. 

Discussing the extent to which labour bank- 
ing has effected the purposes with which it 
set out, the report states that “the extent to 
which labour banking has protected the trade 
union movement from the assaults of open 
shop bankers is not easy to determine on 
account of the threat involved in the mere 
existence of a labour bank in a community. 
But the relative size of most labour banks 
compared to the other banking institutions in 
the same community limits greatly the effect- 
iveness of this threat. The decreasing number 
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of labour banks and the few cities in which 
they have existed makes their influence all the 
more restricted. The wide publicity given the 
movement in its early years, however, afforded 
it power far in excess of its size in suggesting 
to old-line bankers the possibilities of counter- 
attack should open tactics be used against 
organized labour. The open shop movement 
of the post-war years will probably not be 
repeated soon. More subtle methods of op- 
posing trade union organization have been 
evolved. The swing of the American labour 
movement toward co-operation with employers 
is too important a step for anti-union interests 
to revive such animosity as existed in 1921.” 

The writer concludes with the following note 
of warning :— 

“Like all movements which pioneer new 
fields of social endeavour, labour banking has 
passed through a cycle of growth and decline. 
After ten years of experience, the elements of 
success and failure can be sifted and weighed.. 
Labour’s entrance into finance early caught the 
imagination of many students of social prob- 
lems. The accomplishments of the successful 
labour banks have warranted the keen in- 
terest and enthusiasm they have aroused. As 
a permanent residual, their continued growth 
will permit further contributions to democratic 
banking. But it is the labour movement and 
its leaders who must consider gravely both the 
debits and the credits of the experiment. With- 
out the most painstaking examination of the 
experiences of the past, a revival of the move- 
ment of the post-war years would be both 
dangerous and inexcusable.” 





ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE PROFESSIONS 
IN CANADA 


Eighth Annual Report of Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour has just issued 
the Eighth Report on Organization in In- 
dustry, Commerce and the. Professions in 
Canada, being for the year 1929. The con- 
tents indicate that for the purpose of dealing 
collectively with trade questions, and of co- 
ordinating their activities in connection with 
other matters, a large number of associations 
of manufacturers and other persons engaged 
in industrial and commercial pursuits have 
been established in Canada. Many of the 
associations embrace the whole Dominion in 
their operations and are very important or- 
ganizations in the trade and commerce of the 
country; others are provincial in scope and 
some are local associations, all being more 
or less important in their respective spheres. 
The report also contains particulars concern- 
ing associations of those engaged in profes- 
sional and scientific occupations, concerning 
which information is frequently sought. The 
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organizations are divided into the following 
groups :— 

. Manufacturing. 

. Building and Construction. 

. Mining. 

. Transportation and Communication. 

. Printing and Publishing. 

Laundering, Cleaning, Repairing. 

. Personal Service and Amusement. 

. General Manufacturers and Employers. 
. Financial. 

. Agriculture. 

11. Dairying. 

12. Horse, Live Stock, Sheep Breeders, ete. 
13. Wholesale Merchants. 

14. Retail Merchants. 

15. Real Estate Dealers. 

16. Professional. 

17. Technical and Scientific. 

18. Insurance. 

19. Funeral Service. 


— 
SCOMNANRWNH 
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In the first eight divisions, the report states, 
there are 397 main and branch associations, 
with a combined membership of 53,296, made 
up of persons or firms who are largely con- 
nected with industries in which the employ- 
ment of labour is essential, and in some of 
which agreements covering conditions of em- 
ployment are negotiated between the employ- 
ers and the corresponding organizations of 
workpeople. In several of the remaining 
eleven groups into which the associations are 
divided the employment of help is necessary, 
but with the exception of the retail mer- 
chants’ group, there is no corresponding body 


of organized labour with which agreements 
may be made. 

While in the main the associations whose 
names appear in the report are purely Cana- 
dian, a number are identified with organiza- 
tions whose headquarters are in the United 
States. The names of associations printed in 
the report number 727 main organizations and 
780 branch associations, making in all 1,507 
associations, which is 100 more than the num- 
ber recorded in 1928. The total combined 
membership of the organizations whose names 
appear in the report is 964,006, which in some 
cases apply to companies, but in the main 
represent individuals. 





FEDERAL GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


J T will be recalled that at the 1929 session 
of parhament the Technical Education 
Act was extended for a period of five years 
in order that all provinces which had not been 
able to earn their entire appropriation dur- 
ing the ten years contemplated by the statute 
might have a further opportunity of doing so. 
Ontario was the only province which had 
earned its appropriation at the end of the ten 
year period ([Lasour ‘Gazetts, March, 1929, 
page 266). 
During the present fiscal year the province 
of Alberta has earned and received the balance 
of its appropriation, namely, $21,779.82. 


The following table indicates the amounts 
of money still available for distribution to 
the provinces under the provisions of the 
Technical Education Act and Amendments. 


Prince Edward Island. ..$ 115,922 46 


Nova Scotia.. . 355,669 73 
New Brunswick. 86,377 61 
Quebec. ..0 4% 125,302.35 
Manitoba. 504,749 05 
Saskatchewan .th,4 5k 686,193 29 
British Columbia .. 12,797 48 


$1,887,011 97 


THE MINING INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1928 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Mines 


HE annual report of the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Highways and 
Mines of the province of Quebec on mining 
operations during ‘the calendar year 1928, 
states that the upward trend of the curve of 
Quebec mineral production, which has been 
continuous for several years past, was notably 
accentuated by the 1928 figures, and that the 
year ending December 31, 1928, saw unipre- 
cedented activity and progress in mining in 
Canada and particularly in the Quebec 
mineral inidustry. 

The total value of the production of mines 
and quarries reached the new record of $87,- 
325,287, being an increase of $8,201,177, or 28 
per cent, as compared with the peak of 1927 
when the value amounted to $29,124,110. Non- 
metallic minerals, excluding building mater- 
lals, accounted for production valued at $12,- 
058,974 or 32.4 per cent of the total, with 
asbestos forming by far the largest item in 


this group. In fact, asbestos, as in past years, 
is again the leader in production for 1928. 
(A noteworthy feature regarding the pro- 
duction of asbestos is the fact that the prov- 
ince of Quebec contributes between 70 and 
75 per cent to the tonnage of the world’s out- 
put of this mineral). Other minerals which 
contributed to the list of non-metallics are 
feldspar, graphite, magnesite, mica, phosphate, 
quartz and soapstone. With the exception of 
mica and soapstone, which declined appre- 
ciably, all these show increases as compared 
with the previous year 1927. 


Metallics indicated a production value of 
$8,127,182, or 21.8 per cent of the total. This 
represents a phenomenal imcrease of nearly 
237 per cent as the total value of metallics 
in 1927 was $2,412,268. This increase is al- 
most wholly attributable to the output of the 
new smelter at Noranda, treating the ores of 
western Quebec. 
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Building materials—stone, brick lime, 
cement and sand—showed a production value 
of $17,139,161, or 45.8 per cent of the total. 
This also was a record figure, being an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over 1927. 


During the fiscal year 1927-28, a total of 
4,090 miners’ certificates were issued as against 
3,799 in 1926-27. This miner’s certificate is 
the permit which every person must possess, 
before prospecting in the province and staking 
mining claims therein. Also during the same 
fiscal year 13,707 claims have been staked in 
the province, while 12,686 were registered in 
the previous year. Mining licences to the 
number of 2,290 were issued or renewed in 
1927-28, the number in 1926-27 being 1,467. 

The total revenue for the year 1927-28 de- 
rived from miners’ certificates, mining licences, 
mining concessions, tax on profit of mines, 
transfer of titles, etc. was $522,692, as com- 
pared with $427,045 in 1926-27. 


Employment and Wages 


A chapter of the report deals with employ- 
ment, wages and accidents in the mines. It 
is pointed out that the seasonal character of 
some of the work and the unavoidable part 
time employment require the bringing of total 
figures, as compiled, to a common denomina- 
tor, in order to have a uniform basis of com- 
parison from year to year. For this purpose 
the Quebec Bureau of Mines has adopted the 
practice of reducing the total number of work- 
men employed in the industry, mostly on part 
time, to a basis of a full year of 300 working 
days. On this basis, the total of 15,649 men 
employed during 1928 (which appears in the 
table accompanying this article) is reduced 
to 10,369 to conform to the 300-day common 
denominator. The figures for the preceding 
year are a maximum total of 15,951 and 
9,490 on a 300-day basis. Employees in the 
sand group, totalling 4,780, formed the great- 
est maximum payroll of amy other group, 
although when calculated on a 300-day basis 
this total was reduced to 960. Second, in 
maximum numbers employed were those en- 
gaged in asbestos mining, with a total of 
3,066, the number calculated on a 300-day 
basis being 2,943. The copper and pyrite 
group was third with respective totals of 
1,506 and 1,344 employed. 

As regards wages, the total paid out in the 
two main groups—mines and quarries— 
amounted to $12,417,768. This is an increase 
of 9 per cent over the amount paid the year 
before. Of this total the miners received 
$6,754,177 and the quarrymen $5,653,591, which 


figures compare respectively with $6,498,259 
and $4,919,754 for 1927. The average wage 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1928 was 
$1,197 as compared with $1,203 the year pre- 
vious. 


Accidents 


There were 24 fatalities during the year, of 
which 11 were attributable to mines and 18 to 
quarries. Non-fatal accidents totalled 416, of . 
which 381 were charged to mines and 35 to 
quarries. The average fatality in this indus- 
try for the year is 2.29 per 1,000 men-year. 
This index number compares with 2.38, 1.83, 
2.42, 2.29, and 2.63 for 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 respectively. In the mines proper 
the proportion of fatal accidents is 2.07 and 
in the quarries 2.56, as compared with 4.3 
and 0.86 for the year 1927. 

The report contains tables showing the 
causes of accidents, these being designed to 
help operators, superintendents and foremen in 
the work of accident prevention. Falls of 
rock accounted for 40 per cent of the fatal 
accidents in mines, and explosives were re- 
sponsible for 72.7 per cent of fatalities in 
quarries—one premature blast having killed 5 
men. Among the causes of non-fatal acci- 
dents attention is directed to the large number 
attributed to cable-derricks and haulings. 


The report states that “safety first” pro- 
paganda is carried on in some mines and 
quarries and is doing considerable good, 
special mention being made of the work of 
the safety organizations of the Canada 
Cement Company and the Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company, Limited. 

A special chapter details the progress in the 
development of the mineral deposits of wes- 
tern Quebec in 1928 by townships. A warning 
is issued to the public in the matter of specu- 
lation in what was termed “mining frauds”. 

The increasingly important part played by 
aviation in the field of mineral exploration is 
outlined. A review of mining legislation and 
amendments to the Quebec Mining Act 
during the last session of the Legislature is 
given. 

The accompanying table shows the quanti- 
ties and value of the minerals produced by 
classes, together with the number of em- 
ployees and wages. It should be noted that 
the term “production” is employed as mean- 
ing “quantity sold, shipped or used” and does 
not necessarily mean “output”. Products re- 
maining on hand at the end of the year are 
not included. The ton used is the “short” 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 
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STATISTICS OF MINING INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1928 
Number an ] . V. 1 
Substances of Wages Quantities Mi 998 m 71997 oa 
Workmen 
$ $ $ 
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Pyrites.. RoMaaE. eee. DEL... «See ere ete. Fe eo Ih Pes hice ope: S 4,389 12,061 42,795 
QuUATiZABIIICA TOCK ba: kee ce “ret aR oe ee se ‘ 84 72,051 64,927 144, 204 66,522 
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‘Titaniferous Iron Ore. sce oe A Ae Poe sf 15 1,293 2,244 6, 732 8,890 
ZANC IN OFC caces sen cai cee Lae Pe as Se Rie ee oe lb. 194 265,657 | 21,057,760 1,156,745 1,064, 690 
Sub-totals ete es... aes, Nae. 5, 840 (payday al 7 ul beeen eet aha 20,186,126 13,741, 153 
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NEW BRUNSWICK CHILD WELFARE SURVEY 


REPORT has been published showing 

the results of the New Brunswick Child 
Welfare Survey carried on during recent 
months by the Central Welfare Council of 
the ‘City of Saint John with the support of 
the Provincial Department of Public Health 
and with the active co-operation of the Cana- 
dian Council of Child Welfare. 

The survey staff found that backward social 
conditions existed in the province owing partly 
to the scattered and diversified character of 
the population, and also to the antiquated 
laws governing family and community wel- 
fare. It appeared that throughout the entire 
province of New Brunswick, the need of more 
adequate protection of children exposed to 
serious physical and moral neglect is wide- 
Spread and urgent. In nine weeks of field 
investigation, for the greater part of which 
only one worker was in the field, 312 cases, 
involving 1,007 children seriously in need of 
care and protection, were recorded. At the 
date of recording the returns there were 885 


children in the custody of different children’s 
agencies or institutions in New Brunswick. 
There were sheltered in six municipal homes 
or almshouses, at the time of the survey, 85 
young children varying in age from a few 
weeks to sixteen years. 

The investigators declare that “the child 
protection services existing within the 28,000 
square miles of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick are utterly and pitifully inadequate. 
The province of New Brunswick,” it is stated, 
“is the only prevince in Canada without a 
provincial official, charged with general super- 
vision over child protection services and 
responsibilities arising out of Provincial legis- 
lation.” 

The following recommendations are made in 
the report :— 

1. There should be appointed in one of the 
Departments of the Provincial Government, 
preferably in the Department of the Attorney 
General or the Minister of Health, a thor- 
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oughly competent official to be known as the 
Superintendent of Child Protection. 

2. That this official should be definitely 
entrusted with the responsibility of establish- 
ing Children’s Aid Societies throughout the 
province. 

3. That in the formation of these societies, 
an effort should be made to obtain their 
establishment on a county basis, with a full- 
time officer serving each county, or such 
counties as it might be found possible to group 
under one agent. 

4. That in each county Children’s Com- 
mittees should be formed in all the smaller 
centres to work in co-operation with, and 
under the direction of, the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

5. That shelter facilities should be estab- 
lished in a central location for each society 
and that supervised private boarding homes 
should be utilized to supplement this service 
when and where necessary. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


In addition to numerous recommendations 
relating to almshouses, child welfare in general, 
adoption, poor relief and other matters, the 
survey makes the following suggestions in 
regard to mothers’ allowances:— 

1. That the establishment and development 
of child protection and family welfare work, 
on a provincial scale, are practically essential 
as a preliminary, and to provide the personnel 
for any successful inauguration and operation 
of a system of mothers’ allowances for the 
entire province of New Brunswick. 

2. That, therefore, immediate and energetic 
effort. towards the establishment and develop- 


ment, under provincial direction, of child care 
and protection services, being a necessary pre- 
lude to any provincial scheme of mothers’ 
allowances which might ultimately be devel- 
oped, all those interested in the latter should 
devote their sympathy and support to the 
creation of this first essential service. 

3. That, of equal importance in relation to 
the subsequent possibility of any mothers’ 
allowances system, is the energetic develop- 
ment of family welfare work in Saint John, 
Moncton and Fredericton, and in many of the 
counties in which such work could be satis- 
factorily related to child protection services 
on a county basis. 


4. That, both the poor relief and settlement 
legislation of this province would require 
careful analysis and amendment, preliminary 
to the inanguration of any system of mothers’ 
allowances. 


5. That, were child protection services estab- 
lished on a province-wide basis, and such 
provision made for local and county adminis- 
tration that family welfare and child protec- 
tion services could be carried on in co-opera- 
tion, it would be quite possible by the 
sympathetic support of the County Councils, 
and the Commissioners and Overseers of the 
Poor, to provide for the assistance in their 
own homes, out of funds levied for “outdoor 
poor relief” and under supervision, of those 
mothers deemed capable of caring for their 
own children, in their own families; and that 
this adaptation of local poor relief funds to 
demonstrate the principle of mothers’ allow- 
ances could be made without change in 
present legislation. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions was held during 
October at Buffalo, New York, under the 
general supervision of Miss Frances Perkins, 
the Industrial Commissioner of New York 


state. Among the delegates from Canada 
were Mr. F. W. Armstrong, vice-chair 
man of the Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
Board of Nova Scotia; and Mr. R. 


B. Morley, general manager of the Industria] 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario. 
Mr. Armstrong gave an address on “problems 
of exclusive state fund jurisdictions.” Mr. 


Morley presided over the accident prevention 
session, and outlined the safety work being 
carried on by industry in Ontario. He stated 
that Section 114 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act authorized the industries to set up 
accident prevention associations, the Com- 
pensation Board to pay the cost of oper- 
ating such associations. ‘This provision, he 
pointed out, is not contained in any of the 
compensation acts in the United States, but 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have similar 
clauses in their Acts. Under this section nearly 
9,000 plants are organized in Ontario for 
safety work, and the industries are spending 
over one hundred thousand dollars annually 
through the accident prevention associations. 
Mr. Morley pointed out that an increasing 
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number of plants in Ontario are operating for 
long periods without lost time accidents, claim- 
ing that the interest of the chief executives of 
some of the largest industries was responsible 
for this condition. Industrialists were inter- 
ested, he said, because they realize that acci- 
dent prevention is fundamentally sound from 
either the humanitarian or the economic 
viewpoint. 

“Compensation in Ontario,’ Mr. Morley 
said, “is most generous, and injured workers 
are given unlimited medical aid and hospital 
attendance, are ipald two-thirds of their aver- 
age wages for lost time and are awarded pen- 
sions for life for serious accidents. Yet, in 
spite of this, costs have not been a burden on 
industry because the Ontario Act has been 
well administered and accident prevention 
work encouraged.” He went on to deal with 
the question of the efficient operation of fac- 
tories and the relationship of safety and effici- 
ency, saying that “accidents are the result of 
underlying inefficiency.” He extended an in- 
vitation to the meeting to hold the 1930 con- 
vention in Canada. 


Dr. Walter O. Stack, president, Industrial 
Accident Board, Wilmington, Delaware, was 


elected president for the coming year. Mr. 
Parke P. Deans, commissioner, Industrial 
Commission, Richmond, Virginia, as vice- 


president; and Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labour Statistics, as 
secretary-treasurer. The only Canadian elected 
on the Executive Committee was Mr. Robert 
Taschereau of the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Rural Hospitals in Saskatchewan 


A paper on “Rural Hospitals or Maternities 
in Canada,” based on information obtained 
from the Saskatchewan health authorities, was 
read by Mrs. J. T. Dillon, of the West Virginia 
Department of Health, at a maternity conven- 
tion in the latter State. 

“Because it is difficult to persuade doctors 
to remain in the rural areas of Saskatchewan 
and because the population of that province 
is 75 to 80 per cent rural, the idea was con- 
ceived that one way to help keep a doctor in a 
rural district, would be to make awailable a 
small hospital where he could attend his 
maternity and emergency cases especially. 
Consequently the union hospital act was 
passed eight years ago by the legislative as- 
sembly of Saskatchewan providing for the for- 
mation of union hospital districts. 

“These union hospital districts may be 
formed by either of two methods: (1) Two or 
more contiguous rural municipalities may co- 


operate in forming a hospital district. (These 
divisions are about 18 miles square.) The size 
of the hospital is estimated at one bed for 
every 300 of population. Each hospital must 
provide one-tenth of its accomodation for 
maternity cases and one-tenth for the tuber- 
culosis. The present cost of building and 
equipping a frame hospital in Saskatchewan, 
including suitable nurses’ home and small 
isolation building, runs about $2,500 per hospi- 
tal bed. The capital cost, therefore, of a 12- 
bed hospital would be $30,000. If 15-year 
bonds are issued for this amount at 7 per cent, 
the amount of principal and interest to be 
raised annually for 15 years would be $3,300. 


There are 16 union hospitals in the prov- 
ince. In 1926, 26.3 per cent of the maternity 
work in all hospitals was carried on in union 
hospitals, although they comprised only 13.8 
per cent of the total number of hospital beds 
in the province. Maternity work constitutes 
14.9 per cent of the work in union hospitals. 


“The Red Cross Outpost Service, or nurs- 
ing home, was organized about eight years ago 
by the Canadian Red Cross Society to meet 
the need for nursing care in new districts open- 
ing up te immigration into which families 
were going in large numbers for new home- 
steads, and were far removed from railway 
lines, entirely without nurses, and in some 
cases without resident physicians. According 
to this plan the community furnishes the 
building and the Red Cross equips it. For 
the first few months the Red Cross carries all 
financial responsibility, after which, according 
to an agreement made at beginning of the pro- 
ject, the community refunds to the Red Cross 
50 per cent of the net operating cost for the 
first year, and 75 per cent for the second and 
third years. Patients pay $3 per day if able 
to do so, the Red Cross being responsible for 
the collection of all accounts and the payment 
of all bills. Those unable to pay are cared 
for free of charge. During 1927 the Saskatche- 
wan division of the Red Cross Society oper- 
ated 12 outposts at a total expenditure of 
$47,000 and received reimbursement to the 
amount of $29,000. The society figures that 
a net cost of $18,000 is not very great for care 
of 1,366 patients and provision for the safe 
birth of 354 infants. It is the policy of the 
Red Cross to make each outpost hospital a 
community centre for health education, the 
nurse in charge conducting classes in home 
hygiene and care of the sick, organizing a child- 
health conference, and sometimes arranging 
for a course of lectures by local physicians and 
dentists, in addition to using her opportunity 
for individual instruction of the patients. 
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Continued Increase in Accidents 


In the course of an address at the recent 
convention of the Association of Governmen- 
tal Officials in Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Mr. L. A. De Blois, director of the 
safety engineering division of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
advocated uniform State regulations as the 
“outstanding objective” in work to reduce the 
number of industrial accidents. He showed 
that the divergence in the existing regulations 
is very great. A comparison for example of 
the regulations adopted by thirteen American 
States for the protection of workers from con- 
tact with toothed gearing showed a complete 
lack of uniformity in defining the coverage, 
in the type of protection required, and in the 
manner of installation of the protection. The 
remedy for the situation, he suggested, lies in 
the co-operation of State Labour officials, the 
safety organizations, the insurance interests, 
and trade associations concerned with the 
manufacture of machines and machinery. 

“Accidental industrial deaths,” he said, “are 
not decreasing. What we have done may have 
checked a sharper rise in the curve, but I be- 
lieve that you will agree with me that a 
civilized people cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the killing of 24,000 persons a 
year. In the last decade accidents in the 
United States have abruptly terminated 830,- 
000 lives, and of this slaughter industry is re- 
sponsible for at least one quarter. The time 
has certainly come for more concerted, posi- 
tive, and constructive action.” 


Progress in Prevention of Industrial Disease 


Sir Thomas Legge, formerly Chief Medical 
Inspector of Factories of Great Britain, speak- 
ing at a recent convention of the Industrial 
Welfare Society at Oxford, said that the 
amazing progress in fighting industrial disease 
made during the past 30 years was due, in the 
first place, to better lighting, and, in the second, 
to locally applied exhaust ventilation. Lead 
Poisoning—the main industrial poisoning to- 
day-—was due to the inhalation of dust and 
fumes and not to dirty hands. Cases of white 
lead poisoning in factories had fallen from 358 
in 1900 to 12 in 1927. That was not due to 
Home Office regulations, but to the discovery 
by the industry itself of a means of preventing 
poisoning by abolishing the dust. 
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Deaths From Lead Poisoning in the United 
States and Canada 


In continuation of an earlier review of the 
lead poisoning situation in the United States 
and certain other countries, the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has published 
Bulletin No. 488, giving statistical data regard- 
ing deaths due to lead poisoning, in the period 
1925 to 1927. In a previous Bulletin (No. 
426) reviewed in the Lasour Gazette, April, 
1927, pages 415-416, the Bureau gave the 
results of its first survey in this field. The 
latest bulletin brings the information down to 
the end of 1927. 

It is stated that the new statistics reflect a 
further decline in lead poisoning as measured 
by the death rate, the actual number of 
deaths in the United States having been re- 
spectively 142 in 1925, 144 in 1926, and 135 in 
1927. These deaths, it is pointed out, are 
only for the United States registration area, 
which represents 90 per cent of the total 
American population. It is very doubtful, the 
report states, if in the remainder of the popu- 
lation not represented by the registration area 
the number of deaths attained to measurable 
proportions. In any event, it is considered 
exceedingly doubtful if the total number of 
deaths for the whole country would reach, and 
it certainly would not exceed, 150 per annum. 
Of the mortality from lead poisoning in the 
United States, approximately 50 per cent is 
among painters. The average age at death 
for all males was 51.5 years; for painters, 
52.9 years; and for all occupations, 51.5 years. 
In the few cases of women and children the 
lead poisoning was attributed to non-in- 
dustrial causes. 

Included in the review are statistics for 
Canada of deaths from lead poisoning for the 
years 1921 to 1926. The tabulation indicates 
that in 1926 there were in the Dominion (ex- 
clusive of the province of Quebec) 6 deaths 
from lead poisoning. Of this total, 3 were in 
Ontario. On a population basis, the ratio per 
million for Canada, excluding Québec was -9 
as compared with 1-2 for England and Wales, 
and -6 for South Africa. Statistics for other 
countries are also given but not on a basis 
comparable with Canada. 

The deaths of adult males from lead poison- 
ing in the United States registration area from 
1925 to 1927 were distributed among the 
various lead-using occupations as follows:— 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS 
FROM LEAD POISONING, UNITED STATES 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1925 TO 1927 
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Elevator Regulations in Alberia 


Regulations have been issued in Alberta 
under the provincial Factories Act of 1926, 
with respect to the construction and use of 
elevators and hoists in all factories, shops and 
office buildings in the province. The new rules 
became effective on their publication in the 
Alberta Gazette, October 31, 1929 (the pub- 
lication of earlier regulations was noted in the 
(Lasour ‘Gazerte, June, 1926, page 533). In 
addition to general rules governing con- 
struction, automatic catching devices, and 
brakes etc., there are special regulations re- 
lating to lighting; hatchways, bumpers; pent- 
houses; guide rails; cables; cable fastenings; 
standards of cable inspection; slack cable 
device; hand rope lock; hand power elevators; 
maintenance of elevators; hand rope control; 
passenger elevators; freight elevators; pas- 
senger elevator gates; and freight elevator 
landing gates. 


National Safety Council of Australia 


The first annual report of the National 
Safety Council of Australia, covering nine 
months of actual safety work, shows the great 
activity of this young body. About 50,000 
copies of Safety Codes and other leaflets 
were distributed and a series of posters issued. 
The Council further arranged for a series 
of safety slogans to be printed on the match- 
box labels of a large match-manufacturing 
company. This firm distributes throughout 
Australia more than 104 million boxes every 
month. A great number of lectures on acci- 
dent prevention were given during the year 
covered by the report; thirty-four of these 
lectures were broadcast by wireless. 
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One of the most important activities of the 
Council was the organization of Junior Safety 
Councils, for the purpose of developing a 
safety sense among the children and getting 
them personally interested in safety. Twenty- 
five schools were visited and eighteen Junior 
Councils actually formed. 

Since November, 1928, the Council has 
issued its own official journal, bearing the 
title The Safety News. This periodical is 
issued monthly and covers all branches of the 
safety movement; in each number some as- 
pects of safety, on the road, at work and in 
the home, as well as questions concerning first 
aid, fire protection, etc., are dealt with in in- 
teresting articles. 


Health Hazard of Exposure to Silica Dust 
in the Granite Industry 


A few years ago, the United States Public 
Health Service began a series of intensive 
studies on the health of workers in dusty 
trades. The first study was reported in 1928, 
and dealt with the health of workers in a 
cement plant. The report on the second study, 
dealing with the health of workers exposed to 
silica dust in tthe granite-cutting industry 
(Public Health Bulletin No. 187) has recently 
been published. 

This report brings out clearly the extent of 
the hazard under such conditions as existed 
in the plants studied. Of particular import- 
ance is the fact that it was possible by differ- 
entiating occupations on the basis of the 
amount of dust exposure, to determine wi'th- 
in broad limits how much dust of the com- 
position studied can be tolerated by workers 
without serious deleterious effects. The con- 
clusion was reached that a maximum of dust 
exposure falling somewhere between 10 and 
20 million particles per cubic foot of air is a 
desirable limit for dust containing about 35 
per cent free silicia in the form of quartz. It 
was also concluded, on the basis of a study 
made in other plants having local exhaust 
ventilation systems, that this limit could be 
reached by the use of economically practic- 
able ventilating devices of this character. The 
recommendation was made that occupational 
processes in which little dust is produced be 
segregated in separate rooms of buildings. 

Itt should be pointed out that the limit 
established was not found to prevent the occur- 
rence of silicosis. It was found, however, that 
there seemed to be no particular liability to 
pulmonary tuberculosis where the concentra- 
tion of dust was within this limit. 

The study was of such a character as to pre- 
sent a rather definite picture of what happens 
to men working for many years under a dust 
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hazard of the extent described. The salient 
points may be summarized as follows: 

(a) the long period of service before the 
liability to tuberculosis becomes manifest (gen- 
erally 20 years or more). 

(b) The sharp correlation between length 
of exposure to the dust and the prevalence of 
tuberculosis and also the death rate from this 
disease. 

(c) The close relation between the extent 
of dust exposure and the health of the men. 

(d) The universal. occurrence of silicosis 
among the workers. 

(ce) The large proportion of workers finally 
succumbing to tuberculosis. 

(f) The almost invariably fatal form of the 
disease within a short time after the onset. 

(g) The different character of silicosis as 
manifested by X-rays compared with that 
shown where there is exposure to a dust with 
a much higher content of free silica. 

(h) The location of the tuberculosis lesion, 
usually basal, where the disease complicates 
silicosis. 

(;) The absence of deaths from silicosis per 
se, tuberculosis apparently always intervening. 

(j) the failure of workers to recover from 
their condition upon going into non-dusty 
trades. 

(k) The high incidence of sickness of a 
severe nature from causes other than tuber- 
culosis. 

(1) The ‘rising sickness and mortality rates 
from tuberculosis due to longer use of the 
hand-pneumatic tool. 

(m) The high death rates at the present 
time from tuberculosis, compared with normal 
industrial experience. 


This investigation resembled in its method 


the studies which are being conducted in other 
dusty trades and included a record of the 
sickness and mortality occurring among gran- 
ite cutters for a period of more than two years, 
complete physical examinations with special 
reference to the development of tuberculosis, 
X-rays, sputum analyses, and autopsies, to- 
gether with a careful analysis of the atmos- 
pheric dustiness under varying conditions. A 
study of mortality among such workers based 
on death certificates was also made. 

The bulletin is of particular interest be- 
cause of the large number of excellent X-rays, 
micro-photographs of the lungs, detailed his- 
tories of individual cases, as well as the ex- 
tensive clinical discussions and the detailed 
analyses of statistical findings. 
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Ultra-Violet Rays for Underground Workers 


The first attempt in the United States to 
give underground workers the benefit of treat- 
ment by ultra-violet rays or artificial sunshine 
has been made by the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Company, 
who have constructed a solarium close to the 
house where the men change their clothes. 
This house is equipped with six quartz lamps 
arranged to throw their rays toward a locus 
established by a travelling platform on which 
the patients recline. Suitable hoods and 
screens prevent other dispersion of the rays. 
The rate of travel is such as to give the whole 
body one minute’s exposure, coloured goggles 
being worn to protect the eyes. Miners use 
the solarium three times a week, and 300 men 
can be served per hour. The minute’s 
exposure is sufficient to cause a pink reaction 
to the skin. The arrangement is such that no 
time is lost in handling the men coming off 
shift. Similar equipment has been installed in 
many sanatoriums, hospitals, and also in 
athletic clubs. 


Silicosis among Sandstone Workers 


A report on the occurrence of silicosis 
among standstone workers in Great Britain, 
by Dr. Sutherland and Dr. Bryson, members 
of the medical board appointed under the 
“ Refactories Industries (silicosis) Scheme,” 
has been published. Silicosis was found to 
anise in the occupations of mason, rock- 
getter, quarnyman, planer, and _ wallstone 
dresser. The presence of the disease was cer- 
tified by radiological examination in these 
occupations. From the clinical examination 
of workers and from the similarity of the 
occupation to one or other of the above, at 
was concluded ‘that the carver, builder, turner, 
and driller are exposed to a risk of silicosis. 
In the case of the remaining occupations no 
definite evidence was obtained, but this does 
not imply that they are all free from the risk. 
In the occupations where silicosis was demon- 
strated by radiographic examination, ‘the 
disease appeared to become more common 
after 40 years of age and after 20 years in the 
stone industry. The majority of these cases 
were in the first stage. The later stages were 
represented by fewer cases, owing, no doubt, 
to incapacity for work. i 

With regard to the varieties of stone met 
with during the investigation, cases of sill- 
cosis had undoubtedly been caused in some 
instances by one particular gritstone. On the 
other hand, no evidence could be gathered to 
show that there was any gritstone that could 
be said ‘to be innocuous to the workman. 
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Infilammability of Coal Dusts 


The relative inflammability and explosibility 
of coal dusts is the subject of Paper No. 48, 
published by the Safety in Mines Research 
Board of the Mines Department of Great 
Britain. Experiments are described in which 
explosions were produced with a number of 
different coal dusts under standard conditions 
with a view to determine their relative “in- 
flammability” as measured by the mean 
speeds of the flames over a given distance, 
and their relative “explosibility” as measured 
by the maximum pressure developed. It is 
shown that the order of inflammability and 
the order of explosibility as thus determined 
are approximately the same. These orders are 
also in close agreement with the order of in- 
flammability as determined for the same coals 
from the proportions of incombustible dust 
required to suppress inflammation. 


Miners’ Gas Masks 


The Bureau of Mines of the United States 
Department of Commerce has published an 
illustrated pamphlet showing the use of a 
“type N” miner's gas mask. “The miners’ gas 
mask was developed at the time of and since 
the World War, and in comparatively recent 
years it has had an important place in mine 
rescue and recovery work during fires and after 
explosions. The mask as used in mines is 
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principally a protection against carbon mon- 
oxide, the most dangerous poisonous gas from 
fires, and against other gases, such as sulphur 
gases, which may arise from fires. As it pro- 
tects against all classes of poisonous gases in 
air and against smoke, it is designated accord- 
ing to Bureau of Mines classification as “type 
N.” The gas mask aids the work conducted 
with the oxygen breathing apparatus, but it 
can never replace the oxygen breathing appara- 
tus, because the gas mask is only a filter 
capable of protecting against limited amounts 
up to 2 or 3 per cent of poisonous gases in 
air otherwise good to breathe. 

Everybody must breathe oxygen to live. 
Oxygen constitutes nearly 21 volumes in 
every 100 volumes of air, or 21 per cent; the 
remaining 79 per cent of air is mostly nitro- 
gen gas. When fires are burning or after mine 
explosions, the oxygen content of the air in 
mines may be reduced from the normal 21 
per cent to such small quantities that the air 
will no longer support a man’s life. This lack 
of oxygen may not occur throughout the 
mine, but there may be a deficiency of oxygen 
in sections, especially in return airways and 
in openings in the neighbourhood of fire or 
regions traversed by mine explosions. Fires 
confined in unventilated mine areas always 
deplete the oxygen to some extent, and as the 
gas mask does not supply oxygen, it cannot 
protect against atmospheres too low in 
oxygen. 





Hart, Shaffner & Marx Essay Contest 


In order to arouse an interest in the study 
of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
to stimulate those who have a college training 
to consider the problems of a business career, 
and to aid in constructive economic thinking, 
a committee composed of Professor J. Laur- 
ence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washing- 
ton, and Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Colum- 
bia University, has been enabled, through the 
generosity of Hart, Schaffner and Marx of 
Chicago, to offer in 1980, being the 26th year 
of these contests, prizes for the best studies 
in the economic field to certain classes of con- 
testants. 

Class A includes any residents of the United 
States or Canada, without restriction; the 
possession of a degree is not required of any 
contestant in this class, nor is any age limit 
set. Class B includes only those who, at the 


time the papers are sent in, are undergradu- 
ates of any American college. Attention is 
expressly called to the rule that a competitor 
is not confined to topics proposed in the an- 
nouncements of this committee, but any other 
subject chosen must first be approved by it. 

A first prize of one thousand dollars, and a 
second prize of five hundred dollars are offered 
to contestants in Class A. A first prize of 
three hundred dollars, and a second prize of 
two hundred dollars are offered to contestants 
in Class B. No prizes will be awarded if, in 
the judgment of the committee, essays of suffi- 
cient merit are not submitted. The commit- 
tee reserves to itself the right to award the 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to 
undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall 
not receive the amount designated until he 
has prepared hig manuscript for the printer to 
the satisfaction of the committee. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


13th Conference 


N account of the 13th International 
Labour Conference will be published in 
the next issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The 
agenda of this session at which maritime 
questions were considered, was published in 
the issue for September, 1929, page 1024, 
together with the names of the delegates from 
Canada. 

As the result of the 13th Conference, the 
following subjects are to be placed on the 
agenda of the next special Maritime session 
of the Conference, which will be held after the 
ordinary general session of 1930:— 

(1) The regulations of hours of work on 
board ship. 

(2) The protection of seamen in case of 
sickness, including the treatment of seamen 
injured on board ship. 

(3) The promotion of seamen’s welfare in 
ports. 

(4) The establishment of a minimum re- 
quirement of professional capacity for cap- 
tains, chief engineers and navigating and en- 
gineer officers in charge of watches. 

Resolutions were adopted concerning the 
composition of non-governmental delegations; 
conditions of life and labour of Asiatic sea- 
men; conditions of labour of workers em- 
ployed in air transport; the treatment of 
seamen employed on foreign vessels in the 
waters of their own country; hours of work in 
inland navigation, and the action of Govern- 
ments with regard to the Maritime Conven- 
tions adopted by previous sessions of the 
Conference. 





Indian Seamen and the Conference 


The following are some extracts from an 
appeal addressed by the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Calcutta, to the Thirteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, calling 
its attention to certain long-standing griev- 
ances: 

(1) Hours of work. ‘We are subjected to 
hours of work on board ship varying from 56 
to 84 hours a week, whereas our demand— 
which has been consistently put forth in the 
press and on platforms—is for 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week, in accordance with the 
Convention passed at the Washington Con- 
ference. 

(2) Protection in case of sickness. It is the 
duty of the Indian Government to take ade- 
quate and effective steps for the protection of 
Indian seamen in case of sickness and for their 
treatment when injured on board ship. Such 
sick and injured seamen are invariably landed 
in the nearest port, and they go without pay 
for months and months till they reach their 
lhome ports. We submit that sick or accident 


leave with pay should be given to them, and 
that a Convention to this effect should be 
drafted in this Conference. In many cases, 
Indian seamen injured om board ship are 
smuggled into other countries by underwriters 
and interested persons in order to avoid pay- 
ment of compensation and incidental ex- 
‘penses. 

(3) Welfare in ports. The Indian seamen, 
who are mostly illiterate and simple, invari- 
ably fall an easy prey to “crimps” and to the 
allurements in the dock areas of seaport towns. 
The conditions obtaining in such places not 
only involve moral dangers to such seamen 
but are also directly responsible for the alarm- 
ing prevalence of venereal diseases among 
maritime workers, and particularly Indian sea- 
men. There are no facilities for innocent 
pleasures for Indian seamen im any seaport 
towns, and our appeal is that this Conference 
should find out ways and means for the pre- 
‘vention and cure of venereal diseases affecting 
Asiatic seamen in all the principal seaports 
of the world. The authorities of foreign 
‘countries have done practically nothing to 
iprotect ‘the interest of Indian seamen in sea- 
ports, especially in matters of health and recre- 
iation. 





Conference on Coal Mining Industry 


The Governing body of the International 
Labour Office at its 46th Session, held at 
Geneva, October 4 to 8, 1929, had before it, 
along with other business, a resolution of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations by which 
the Governments, employers and workers of 
the principal coal-producing countries of 
Europe were to be invited to attend a pre- 
paratory technical conference in order to ad- 
vise it as to what questions relating to condi- 
tions of employment in coal mines might best 
be included in the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference of 1930, with a view to 
arriving at practical international agreement. 
After a discussion lasting over two days a 
proposal accepting the suggestion put forward 
by the Assembly was adopted. 

Accordingly the following countries will be 
invited to take part in a preparatory techni- 
cal conference in January of next year:— 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Poland and Spain. The delegations will in- 
clude representatives of the governments, the 
mine-owners, and the miners, and the Con- 
ference will consider what practical proposals 
relating to hours, wages and conditions of 
work in coal mines can be placed, if the 
Governing Body so decides, before the four- 
teenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1930. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1929 


fl pee? following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from. most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so re- 
porting in September was 7,027, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,089,583 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for Sep- 


tember was 1,762, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 206,617 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1929, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was a further decline in employment 
at the beginning of October, according to 
statements received by the Diominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 7,027 employers, whose staffs 
aggregated 1,089,583 persons, as compared with 
1,098,653 in the preceding month. Activity 
on the same date last year had also slackened 
but the situation then was not so favourable 
as on the date under review, when the index 
(based upon the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 125.6, compared with 
126.8 on September 1, 1929, and with 118.8, 
110.3, 106.5, 99.5, 95.0, 100.7, 95.8 and 91.3 
on October 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1928, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the 
index on October 1, 1929, was for this time of 
year the highest on record. 

The most pronounced curtailment was in 
construction, where it was seasonal in 
character; activity in this group, however, 
continued much greater than in the same 
period in any other year since the record was 
commenced. Transportation released em- 
ployees, chiefly as a result of the grain con- 
gestion, and the personnel of summer hotels 
was also reduced, as is usual at this season. 
On the other hand, there was an increase in 
manufacturing, contrasting with the decline 
recorded on October 1, 1928, and logging, 
mining and trade also showed improvement, 
that in logging being more extensive than in 
the early autumn of any other year for which 
statistics are available. 


Employment by Provinces 


Ontario firms afforded heightened employ- 
ment, but elsewhere there were contractions, 
of which the most marked was in the Prairie 
provinces. 

Maritime Provinces—F¥urther and larger 
losses were indicated in the Maritime prov- 
inces, where 538 employers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 85,929 persons on September 1, to 
83,364 at the beginning of October. This cur- 
tailment involved many more workers than 
that recorded on the same date of last year, 
but was somewhat smaller than on October 1, 
1927, while the index continued higher than 
in any month of the years, 1921-1928. Con- 
struction, transportation and manufactures re- 
ported the bulk of the decline, while the 
tendency was favourable in logging and trade. 


Quebec—There was a very sligt decrease 
in Quebec, compared with that of over one 
per cent noted on October 1, 1928, when em- 
ployment was not so brisk. Statistics were 
compiled from 1,600 firms with 302,678 work- 
ers, compared with 302,758 at the beginning 
of September. Transportation and construction 
registered most of the reduction, while manu- 
facturing, logging, mining and trade afforded 
more employment. 

Ontario—Improvement was indicated in 
Ontario, according to 3,165 employers of 454,- 
332 persons, or 6,161 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Additions to ‘stafis had also 
been noted on October 1 of a year ago, but 
employment then was in smaller volume. 
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Manufacturing, particularly of food and textile 
products, logging and trade showed consider- 
able advances, but there were losses in con- 
struction and transportation. 


Prairie Provinces—As on the same date in 
1927 and 1928, there was a falling-off in em- 
ployment in the Prainie provinces at the 
beginning of October, chiefly in construction, 
but also in manufacturing, trade and services. 
On the other hand, transportation and mining 
were more active. Returns were received from 
995 firms with an aggregate working force of 
157,228 employees, compared with 167,224 on 
September 1. The index was about eight 
points higher than on October 1 of last year. 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa, but down- 
ward in Quebec, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
Adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 


Montreal—There was an imcrease in em- 
ployment in Montreal, where the 848 co-oper- 
ating firms employed 148,082 persons, or 662 
more than on September 1. Manufacturing 
and trade reported the bulk of the gain, while 
construction and transportation were slacker. 
Curtailment had been noted on the correspon- 
ding diate last year, when the situation gener- 
ally was not so good. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 





























































































































































































































































































































British Columbia.—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further curtailment, mainly 
in construction, manufacturing, transportation 
and services, while miming, logging and trade 
reported heightened activity. Data were tabu- 
lated from 729 employers, whose payrolls de- 
clined from 94,571 persons on September 1 to 
91,981 at the beginning of October. Losses on 
a rather smaller scale were registered on Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, but the index then was several 
points lower. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
decrease at the beginning of October, 441 
workers being laid off by the 118 employers 
whose returns were compiled, and who had 
13,309 on their paylists on the date under re- 
view. Practically all the loss took place in 
construction, services and transportation, while 
manufacturing showed improvement. The in- 
dex was practically the same at the beginning 
of October, 1928. 


Toronto—Further expansion was indicated 


‘in Toronto, according to 924 firms employing 
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131,086 persons, compared wtih 129,543 in 
their last report. Manufacturing, (particularly 
of textiles and electrical appliances) was much 
busier, as were trade and building con- 
struction. The additions to staffs reported on 
October 1 of a year ago were on a rather 
larger scale, but conditions then were not so 
favourable. 


Ottawa—Trade and manufacturing were 
more active, while other groups showed only 
small changes. The forces of the 142 em- 
ployers furnishing data aggregated 13,772 
workers, or 155 more than on September 1. 


Employment was better than on the same date 
in 1928, when declines had been noted. 


Hamilton—Curtailment was registered in 
manufacturing, while construction was some- 
what brisker. Statements were tabulated 
from 221 firms with 39,282 employees, com- 
pared with 39,475 in the preceding month. 
The index number at the beginning of October 
of last year was many points lower; the trend 
of employment then was also downward. 


Windsor and Adjacent Border Cuities— 
There was a falling-off in the number em- 


Taste L—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 




















Maritime é : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94.4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
105-1 108-2 102-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 198-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
ose 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 119-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-9 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 105-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-@ 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 23-5 
907-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 S7-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115;5 1A ies) 109-8- 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
199-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 113-1 
108-1 112-6 129-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 T2Gcie 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128- 134-2 118-2 
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ployed in the Border Cities, mainly in auto- 
mobile plants and construction. One hundred 
and thirty-one establishments recorded 17,171 
employees, as against 17,719 on September 
1. Although contractions had also been re- 
ported on October 1, 1928, employment was 
then in greater volume. 


Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg show- 
ed a recession on October 1, when 137 workers 
were released from the forces of 323 co-oper- 
ating firms, reducing them to 34,167. Trans- 
portation was more active, but there were de- 


creases in manufacturing and _ building. 
Moderate improvement had been indicated 
at the beginning of October a year ago, when 
the index was practically the same as on the 
date under review. 


Vancouver—For the first time since the 
beginning of February, there was a loss in 
employment in Vancouver, according to 279 
employers with 29,896 persons on their pay- 
rolls, compared with 30,620 on September 1. 
Manufacturing, transportation and _ services 
reported decreases. A reduction had also 


Norse. The ‘‘relative weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the tota] number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF pint eer By hy tie CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
1926=100). 




















— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
O3' Dineen statis. ante 100-4 
TLOQSOWAE RRR. spon ee 99-6 
94-9 99-9 95-5 
100-7 101-4 99-2 
89-2 90-9 95-1 
89°5 91-6 95-6 
90-8 93-3 96-2 
94:3 96-0 96-9 
97-2 101-5 99-2 
104-5 90-3 99-7 
105-9 102-7 100-2 
106-2 105-4 100-6 
106-0 104-6 102-0 
105:7 106-3 102-9 
104-7 104-3 103-4 
101-9 102-3 103-8 
93-7 102-0 99-7 
94-5 98-3 99-3 
95-8 99-9 99-6 
98-0 102-6 102-5 
101-9 105-3 105-3 
104-5 110-9 107-0 
106-3 114-0 107-7 
106-2 116°7 107-8 
107-8 119-9 109-3 
108-6 121-8 110-2 
109-4 123-9 109-5 
108-7 119-9 110-5 
98-6 109:3 105-1 
100-3 110-9 105-4 
101-0 106-3 106-4 
101-8 107-9 107-7 
105-9 112-8 110-2 
109-7 117-0 112-7 
110-4 131-6 112-8 
112-1 130-2 113-6 
115-7 132-7 114:-3 
114-3 131-0 117-0 
115-1 126-6 119-3 
113-0 122-1 120-5 
104-6 114-7 115-5 
106-9 114-3 115-9 
107°5 112-8 116-6 
108-2 116-2 118-6 
114-2 117-1 120-7 
119-3 122-0 122-1 
120-3 128-8 123-7 
122-4 135-8 122-9 
120-2 136-5 125-0 
120-5 131-7 126-3 
ployment by cities 
as at Oct. 1, 1929.... 13-6 1-2 12-7 
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Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

Ba Ae ht DT MS Ue AR PR 101-1 87-2 
112-4 eT | ee tae ae 91-5 87-9 
107-3 84 Gud Umeha) syd ee 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
93 -4 89-5 56:9 91-4 91-6 
92-7 91-5 95°7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57:5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101:3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99:7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147°3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111:5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130°5 138- 115-1 111-7 
1:3 3-6 1-6 3-1 2-7 
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been recorded on October 1, 1928, when the 
index stood at 110.6, as compared with 111.7 
at the beginning of October of this year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 


Manufacturing: 


There was an increase in manufacturing 
plants, 4,207 of which reported 575,664 oper- 
atives, compared with 573,309 in the preceding 
month. Vegetable food factories showed im- 


portant seasonal improvement and there were 
also large gains in textile, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquor, electrical 
appliance, electric current and leather plants. 
Fish-preserving and sawmilling establishments, 
on the other hand, recorded seasonal losses 
and there was a falling-off in activity in 
rubber, building material and iron and steel 
works. A small reduction had been reported 
in this group on October 1, 1928, when em- 
ployment was not so active. 


Nors; The “relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasre II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926= 100) 





All in- | Manu- Ah ee Commun-} Trans- Con- : 

dustries | facturing Logging | Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
91-3 88-0 86-8 100-8 90:3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
95-8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
100-7 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
99-5 98-8 89-4 100:6 98-1 102:8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
90-7 90-0 129-2 100-9 95:6 95-9 63°4 90-1 101-3 
91-8 93-0 145:5 98-4 95-1 93 +4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
92-6 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
92-5 96:6 79-2 92-5 95-0" 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
95-4 98-8 72-7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
102-2 101-6 96-4 96°5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-0 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97:6 
105-5 103-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
106-2 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107:4 126-9 105°8 101-0 
104-0 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111:2 99-1 103-9 
102-3 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
96°6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95-9 102-2 
97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95:7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
97-4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 
101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 103°5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104°8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 106°6 106-0 107:0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
111-0 106-8 78-7 109°9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
110:3 106-4 96-8 111°5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
102-6 104°7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97:3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69:5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116°3 
119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
109-1 107-8 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116:2 119-8 75°8 1156 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
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Animal Products—Edible—There were con- 
tinued losses in fish-preserving establishments 
and in dairies, while meat-packing plants 
afforded rather more employment. Statistics 
were received from 217 manufacturers, employ- 
ing 19,309 persons, as compared with 19,971 
in the preceding month. This contraction, 
which was most pronounced in British Col- 


umbia, was on a smaller scale than that regis- 
tered on the corresponding date last year. 
Leather and Products—Tanning, shoe and 
miscellaneous leather product factories report- 
ed additions to staffs, continuing the upward 
movement indicated in the last few months. 
The 175 employers making returns reported 
17,233 workers, or 220 more than on Septem- 


Taste ILV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Relative | Oct. 1, 
Industries _ weight! 1929 
Mig niujoctinin green. «oh: details ae 52-8 120-2 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 117-1 
Hur anaiprogduetss ii Wee vee es 2 103-1 
Leather and products.........0...... 1-6 97-7 
Lumber and products............... 5-5 116-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3:4 114-7 
BUEN TET Oss 8)! ie ape eM NR EY 1-0 125-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 115-8 
Musical instruments; .......5..:...- , 3 101-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-5 134-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 114-2 
Pulpandipapens: aia eee 3-1 111-9 
Paper PLOductsucss sa ieiuecraie ne He 8 116-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 116-3 
Rubberiproducts io. s newer 1-6 137-2 
Mextile products. .cm eens ne werent 7:6 106-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-7 102-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-6 115-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-4 107-6 
Other textile products............. 9 105-1 
Plant products) (nies. erent 1:5 128-2 
ODBCCOM  ¢ ave ee cee tials 8 115-5 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 148-2 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 177-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 7 120-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-3 136-7 
Blectricicurrenti sieve eae . 1-5 138-9 
Electrical apparatus..... 00.2.0... 1-5 158-2 
Iron and steel products.............. 14-3 120-9 
Crude. rolled and forged products. 1:5 132-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:3 132-5 
Agricultural implements........... 8 103-0 
andavehicles <8. icp watsd aoe eae 6-2 112-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 126-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +5 146-2 
Heating appliances................ “5 138-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 175-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
OLINGER BRA MIR Rita) Fal title SD 6 123-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 113-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-8 132-9 
Mineralipraducts inser tececas cate 1:3 149-1 
Miscellaneousit. so jh bees wianiyy a: “4 116-6 
UGOGUITEG ee a ai sl ML re ab celica 2-7 117-1 
MANGE NE Ne eae ake 5-1 126-6 
Goan: Sa sie esa all Ol co as AE ak 2-6 110-0 
Metallics Ores ja eae see ee eines lee molec: 1-6 149-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 151-6 
Communications it ees. tsrou 8 he ote 2-8 128-1 
Meleoraph si ccsci cater es na ittoil ts “6 135-7 
Melephones. sakes . Meee Sete oie se ats 2:2 126-0 
PROns POrtavion: o,.:. eee te eee oes 12-1 114-3 
Street railways and cartage........ 2-5 132-9 
PECAN MAIL WAY Salieri neec ete ate 7-9 109-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-7 113-8 
14-3 162-4 
6-1 169-7 
3-9 240-7 
4-3 119-7 
2-2 141-0 
1-3 149-4 
“2 118-4 
7 133-9 
8-0 128-2 
5:6 130-6 
2-4 122-9 
ATU dustaessn... MAS eone eas 100-9 125-6 


Sept. 1, Octak Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct 1s Octiilh 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
119-8 115-7 106-4 104-6 98-8 92-7 
121-0 119-6 114-0 106-4 103-5 99-9 
104-3 99-5 104-8 108-6 106-6 103:7 

96-4 96-4 104-1 103-7 95-9 95-0 
120-7 117-6 109-4 116-6 112-9 107-4 
122-0 116-3 110-6 124-5 121-5 117-7 
121-7 120-0 109-5 101-7 94-8 87-8 
115-6 118-7 103-6 102-2 98-0 50-3 

99-4 112-6 104-4 110-0 94-3 90°3 
123-4 121-5 120-9 115-9 115-6 108-1 
113-1 109-0 108-5 103-0 94-8 93°3 
110-9 112-6 111-9 105-8 92-2 88-0 
115-3 120-8 108-1 103-5 99-6 99-7 
115-3 110-8 104-6 99-3 97-3 98-8 
140-6 135-2 112-6 99-7 105-4 76-1 
104-8 105-2 104-9 101-7 96-4 92-0 
100-6 109-4 111-2 99-5 96-2 85-8 
113-1 105-2 97-8 102-2 91-8 84-3 
105-7 106-5 101-7 104-2 100-4 103-3 
100-9 110-5 108-4 101-5 95-0 94-9 
120-0 121-5 109-6 101-8 105-5 103-4 
IDB pti Ne ape stead] Bs eaters aa (AAR A ag OA PUADEUN Re TE Pe Re 
1 aca itl lees se eta ba oan iia Ih testa SAUL Ue AL ULE 
160-8 150-2 115-0 95-0 81-6 111-9 
120-6 110-0 104-9 100-8 95-5 98-5 
139-9 123-3 106-2 109-0 91-9 88-8 
136-8 127-9 113-2 104-0 106-6 104-3 
154-7 127-4 110-2 106-1 94-8 90:5 
122-3 118-4 99-5 100-2 92-3 82-5 
133-3 125-0 103-1 103-1 100-7 77°8 
131-9 127-6 113-2 101-5 96-7 87-7 
108-3 98-4 94-6 91-2 72-7 43-0 
114-6 115-0 94-8 99-2 93-8 85-5 
129-1 158-6 92-7 105-4 97-5 87-8 
142-1 101-9 89-7 92-9 91-6 97-5 
130-8 123-1 103-8 105-5 99-8 95-4 
181-3 144-6 116-0 104-1 80-7 80-3 
128-3 119-5 91-1 101-1 89-0 80-7 
114-2 114-5 104-1 104-2 92-5 87-7 
133-6 122-3 110-2 105-4 89-0 80-0 
148-8 135-4 104-7 103-0 104-5 103-2 
118-4 109-6 98-2 101-4 95-4 93-4 

83-6 98-5 96-8 82-9 89-4 96-4 
123-8 117-1 111-5 105-0 100-6 103-6 
105-9 103-1 105-9 104-0 96-6 102-8 
147-2 134-2 120-5 105-5 99°3 102-4 
153-2 141-8 119-6 109-6 107-6 97-9 
128-8 115-1 107-2 103-4 98-1 95-5 
140-3 126-4 111-1 108-5 98-4 92-6 
125-7 112-1 106-2 102-1 98-0 96-4 
117-2 111-8 106-5 107-4 102-8 100-7 
134-3 118-3 107-9 102-3 105-3 103-3 
112-2 111-5 104-8 107-0 101-1 99-0 
121-2 104-5 114-0 117-9 108-0 106-0 
181-3 147-3 139-8 126:9 104-1 96-6 
174-8 138-2 133-7 122-4 93-0 84-7 
293-5 212-7 215-4 169-5 143-4 118-9 
137-7 130-5 115-7 115-6 101-1 99-2 
146-6 127-7 115-3 105-8 100-6 96-1 
158-3 125-8 114-9 107-4 105-8 99-0 
124-5 119-5 113-1 103-3 97-9 96-3 
133-2 133-2 116-0 104-1 93-4 91-2 
127-8 120-1 109-4 101-0 95-9 92-4 
130-1 122-4 109-5 99-7 93-7 89-5 
122-7 115-1 109-4 103-6 100-3 98-2 
126-8 118-8 110:3 106-5 99°5 95-0 





1 The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ber 1. A slight decline was noted at the be- 
ginning of October a year ago, when the in- 
dex number was very slightly lower than on 
the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel were indicated in the lumber 
group, in which employment was at practical- 
ly the same level as on October 1, 1928. The 
decreases took place almost entirely in rough 
and dressed lumber mills, while furniture and 
some other woodworking factories were some- 
what busier. A combined working force of 
59,555 persons was reported by the 711 co-op- 
erating manufacturers, as compared with 61,- 
798 at the beginning of September. Although 
the largest contractions were in British Col- 
umbia, the tendency was downward in all 
provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs on 
a smaller scale than on October 1 a year ago, 
were registered in musical instrument plants, 
in which conditions were not quite so good 
as during last autumn. Forty-one establish- 
ments reported 3,070 employees, as compared 
with 3,000 in the preceding month. The bulk 
of the gain was in Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and _ veget- 
able canning, chocolate, cocoa and confection- 


ery factories afforded heightened employment, 


while there was a falling-off in the sugar and 
syrup division. The staffs of the 372 report- 
ang firms aggregated 38,874 persons, or 3,416 
more than in their last report. Employment 
was better in all provinces except British Col- 
umbia, Ontario showing the most pronounced 
expansion. This gain involved many more 
workers than that registered on the correspond- 
ing date in 1928, when the index was decided- 
ly lower than on October 1, 1929. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was an 
increase in the staff reported by 527 employ- 
ers in this group, who had 68,349 workers on 
pay-roll, as compared with 67,553 at the be- 
ginning of September. Activity advanced in 
pulp and paper mills and in printing and paper 
goods plants, and the tendency in all prov- 
inces was favourable. A decline had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of October a year 
ago, when the index number was lower, as it 
was in the autumn of all earlier years since 
the record was commenced in 1920. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease on October 1, 1929, 
repeating the movement recorded on the same 
date in 1928, when the level of employment 
was slightly lower. Data were compiled from 
37 firms with. 17,395 employees, as against 
17,825 in their last report. A large propor- 
tion of this curtailment was shown in Ontario. 


Textile Products—Garment and personal 
furnishing, thread, yarn and cloth, hosiery and 
knitting, and other branches of the textile in- 
dustry reported increased activity; 585 manu- 
facturers enlarged their payrolls from 80,821 
workers at the beginning of September to 82,- 
435 on the date under review. Ontario re- 
corded the bulk of this expansion, but im- 
provement was also shown in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec. Much smaller gains 
had been noted at the beginning of October 
last year and the situation then was not quite 
so favourable. : 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltquors— 
There was a large increase in employment in 
these industries on the date under review, ac- 
cording to the 145 establishments furnishing 
statistics, which employed 16,476 workers, or 
1,034 more than on September 1. Employ- 
ment continued in larger volume than in the 
autumn in other years for which data are 
available. Firms in Quebec registered the 
gain, while the tendency was downward in On- 
tario. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Moderate 
seasonal contractions were indicated in build- 
ing material plants, in which activity was 
greater than on October 1, 1928. The forces 
of the 148 co-operating employers declined by 
296 persons to 138,867 at the beginning of 
October. The largest reductions took place 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Electric Current—There was an increase in 
electric current plants at the beginning of 
October, when 95 establishments reported 16,- 
799 workers, compared with 16,576 on Septem- 
ber 1. The largest gain was in Quebec. Con- 
tractlons were indicated on the corresponding 
date last year when the index number was 
many points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
52 of which had 16,109 employees, or 351 more 
than in their last report. This improvement 
involved about the same number of workers as 
that noted on October 1, 1928, when the index 
number was considerably lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The heating ap- 
pliance, ship-building, boiler, engine and tank 
divisions of the iron and steel group registered 
increases in employment, while there were re- 
ductions in the vehicle, agricultural imple- 
ment and other branches. Statements were 
received from 676 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 156,277 persons, as compared 
with 157,883 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment declined in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, but elsewhere there were gains. 
Rather less marked curtailment had been in- 
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dicated at the beginning of October last year, 
when the general situation was not so good 
as on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The alumi- 
num, lead, tin, zinc and copper division of this 
group reported decreases, while the precious 
metal group was somewhat busier. A com- 
bined working force of 20,189 persons was re- 
ported by. the 106 co- -operating employers, 
who had 20,222 employees at the beginning of 
September. Most of the reduction took place 
in Ontario. The situation was much more 
favourable than in the autumn of earlier years 
of the record. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 212 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 8,651 
workers to 29,849 on the date under review. 
This advance was on a greater scale than in 
the early autumn of previous years of the 
record, in most of which the index was lower. 
Camps in Quebec and Ontario absorbed most 
of the extra men. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—There was a large increase 
in coal mines, in which employment was in 
greater volume than on October 1, 1928, when 
the improvement reported was much less pro- 
nounced. Returns were received from 78 op- 
erators employing 28,274 persons, as compared 
with 27,185 in their last report. Gains were 
noted in both Eastern and Western coal fields, 
but those in Alberta were most pronounced. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
on October 1 showed its seventh consecutive 
increase since the spring; 71 employers report- 
ed 17,320 workers, or 296 more than at the be- 
ginning of September. Ontario registered the 
bulk of the improvement, although the ten- 
dency was generally favourable. Similar ad- 
vances had been noted on the corresponding 
date last year, when the index number was 
many points lower. 


Communications 


For the first time since February, there was 
a decline in communications, in which 171 
companies and branches furnished data show- 
ing that they had 30,790 employees, as com- 
pared with 30,966 on September 1. The index 
continued higher than in the autumn of any 
other year on record. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. — 
A minor decrease was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 52 persons being released from the 
forces of the 134 co-operating firms, who re- 


ported 26,847 on their pay-rolls. Conditions 
in this industry were better than on October 1 
in 1928, or in any other year since this series 
was commenced. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 106 employers in the steam railway op- 
eration group, whose payrolls declined from 
88,486 on September 1 to 86,484 at the begin- 
ning of October. This reduction was largely 
due to the delay in the movement of grain. 
Improvement had been indicated on the same 
date last year, when the index was rather 
higher. There were losses on the date under 
review in all except the Prairie Provinces, 
where a small advance was reported. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Curtailment in 
employment was registered in the water trans- 
portation group, in which 75 companies em- 
ployed 18,292 workers. This was a decline of 
1,118 compared with their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month; all provinces shared in the loss, 
which as in the case of steam railway opera- 
tion, was largely a result of the grain con- 
gestion. Reductions had also been noted on 
October 1 last year, and although they were 
on a smaller scale, the index then was lower 
than on the date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—For the first time since the be- 
ginning of March, there was a falling-off in 
employment in building, 1,772 persons being 


released from the forces of the 682 co-operat- 


ing contractors. They had 66,161 employees, 
a number considerably in excess of that re- 
ported at the beginning of October a year ago, 
when the seasonal curtailment indicated was 
on a smaller scale. In the Maritime Provincés 
and Ontario there was further improvement 
while the trend was unfavourable in Quebec 
and the Western Provinces. 


Highway—Work on highways and _ streeis 
declined, as is customary at this time of year, 
but the decreases, like the increases which 
preceded it, involved a larger number of work- 
ers than in the early autumn in previous 
years of the record. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 248 employers, whose staffs, stand- 
ing at 42,887, were smaller by 8,898 persons 
than on September 1. There were marked 
contractions in all provinces, thdse in the 
Prairies being most pronounced. 


Railway—Continued reductions in employ- 
ment were reported on railway construction, 
especially in the Prairie Provinces. The forces 
of the 44 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishing returns declined from 
54,249 at the beginning of September to 
47,168 on the date under review. This shrink- 
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age was more extensive than that registered 
on October 1, 1928, when the level of em- 
ployment was higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels largely ac- 
counted for a decrease of 950 persons in the 
staffs of the 223 firms in this group whose 
returns were received, and who employed 
23,531 on October 1. The declines indicated 
on the same date last year involved a larger 
number of workers, and the index then was 
much lower. 


Trade 


Trade, especially retail stores, showed a 
pronounced increase in personnel; 706 estab- 


lishments reported 86,554 employees, com- 
pared with 85,804 in the preceding month. 
The situation was better than in the autumn 
in any other year of the record, which was 
instituted in 1920. 





Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under re- 


view. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
our tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which.the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Little variation from the August level of 
unemployment among local trade unions feat- 
ured the September situation, 3-7 per cent of 
the membership covered by the returns being 
idle in the latter month compared with 3-5 
per cent at the close of August. Reports for 
September were tabulated from a total of 
1,762 labour organizations with 206,617 mem- 
bers, 7,654 of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month. Conditions were some- 
what less favourable during September than 
in the corresponding month last year, when 
the percentage of unemployed members stood 
at 2:2. In Nova Scotia and Quebec unions 
during September the employment tendency 
was upward from that of the previous month 
though the improvement represented was 
nominal only. Of the losses in employment 
reflected by the remaining provinces those re- 
ported from New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia were 
less than one per cent, while in Manitoba 
somewhat larger though moderate declines 
occurred. All provinces participated in the 
downward movement that employment mani- 
fested in comparison with September last 


year, Manitoba unions with an increase in 
idleness of 3-5 per cent showing the most sub- 
stantial reduction and the remaining provinces 
contractions in employment ranging from that 
of Manitoba to -4 per cent in Quebec. 

A tabulation is made separately each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centage of unemployment in Edmonton at the 
close of September was 8-8, the largest per- 
centage of idleness to be registered by any of 
the cities in the comparison and showing also 
the most important employment contraction 
over the previous month. This recession was 
due, to a considerable extent, to inactivity 
among garment workers in that city. Mont- 
real and Vancouver unions with 7-1 per cent 
and 6°5 per cent of idleness respectively were 
next in line, though these percentages were 
indicative of but slight declines over August 
conditions. Winnipeg and Halifax unions 
reported moderate reductions in the employ- 
ment volume during September over the pre- 
vious month, while the decline indicated by 
Toronto unions was practically negligible. On 
the contrary Saint John and Regina unions 
registered slight employment advances. The 
volume of work available to union members 
in all cities showed a falling off when com- 
pared with conditions existing in September 
a year ago, Edmonton as in the previous 
comparison, reporting the most outstanding 
change. 

The chart which accompanies this article in- 
dicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. The curve during 
September continued in the upward trend of 
the previous month, though the extension was 
slight. The level of the curve at the end of 
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the month was also somewhat above that of 
September, 1928, indicating a larger unem- 
ployment volume during September than in 
the same month a year ago. 

From unions in the manufacturing industries 
495 reports were received during September 
including a membership of 59,213 persons and 
of these 2,083 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 3°5 com- 
pared with 3:9 per cent in August. This 
sight improvement reported over August was 
attributable to a considerable degree to better 
conditions prevailing for textile and iron and 
steel workers, though expansion, on a smaller 
scale, was manifest by glass workers, metal 
polishers, printing tradesmen, papermakers, 
hat and cap makers and bakers. Garment 
workers, on the other hand, reported a 
moderate drop in the volume of work afforded 
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coalfields, while British Columbia miners re- 
ported a fully engaged situation in both 
months. In comparison with the returns for 
September of last year when 38:4 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded activity for Al- 
berta miners showed a substantial increase 
during the month under review; in Nova 
Scotia employment was at a somewhat lower 
level and in British Columbia no miners were 
reported idle contrasted with a nominal un- 
employment percentage in September of last 
year. A number of unions continued to record 
some short time. 

The volume of unemployment in the build- 
ing trades during September was slightly in 
excess of that shown in the preceding month 
though considerably in advance of that in- 
dicated during September last year. At the 
close of September reports from 205 unions 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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and among wood workers employment was 


somewhat retarded. In comparing with the 
returns for September, 1928, when the unem- 
ployment percentage in the manufacturing 
industries, as a whole, stood at 2°8 general 
labourers showed substantial contractions in 
employment during the month under review 
and lesser declines in activity were recorded 
by pulp and paper makers, printing trades- 
men, garment workers, hat and cap makers 
and metal polishers. Cigar makers, wood, tex- 
tile, iron and steel, and glass workers, how- 
ever, reported some slight expansion. 

The 42 unions of coal miners from which 
reports were tabulated at the end of Septem- 
ber embracing a membership of 15,502 persons 
showed 2:8 per cent of idleness contrasted 
with 5:1 per cent in August. The improve- 
ment over August was due to heightened ac- 
tivity in both the Nova Scotia and Alberta 
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of building tradesmen were tabulated com- 
prising a membership of 30,581 persons, 8-6 per 
cent of whom were without work at the end 
of the month contrasted with 7-2 per cent of 
unemployed members in August and 2-9 per 
cent in September last year. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stone cutters, and plumbers and 
steamfitters all shared in the downward em- 
ployment trend manifested when compared 
with August, which was in part offset by the 
better situation prevailing for bridge and 
structural iron workers, electrical workers, 
painters, decorators and’ paperhangers, tile lay- 
ers, lathers and roofers and hod carriers and 
building labourers. The changes throughout, 
however, were not particularly noteworthy. 
Apart from bridge and structural iron workers 
and electrical workers a lower employment 
level was maintained by all tradesmen during 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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September than in the same month of last 
year, the reductions shown by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and carpenters and 
joiners involving the greatest number of work- 
ers. Conditions for bridge and structural iron 
workers were somewhat better than in Sep- 
tember a year ago, while among electrical 
workers the same percentage of idleness was 
registered in both months of the comparison. 

Among transportation workers at the close 
of September 2-8 per cent of idleness was re- 
ported in contrast with 1-9 per cent in August 
and 1-6 per cent in September a year ago. 
The percentage for September was based on 
the reports received from 759 unions with a 


TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Se 
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combined membership of 73,701 persons. In 
the navigation division unemployment was in 
considerable greater volume than in August, 
while among steam railway employees, whose 
membership includes about 79 per cent of the 
total group membership reporting, and among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs a nominal unem- 
ployment increase was noted. In comparison 
with the returns for September of last year 
steam railway employees, street and electric 
railway employees, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs all reported slight recessions in the 
employment volume during the month under 
review, and navigation workers small gains in 
activity. 

From long shore men whose reports are 
tabulated separately each month 12-4 per cent 
of idleness was registered at the close of Sep- 
tember compared with 13-5 per cent in August 
and with 15-5 per cent in September, 1928. 
Reports were received for September from 15 
associations of these workers with an aggregate 
membership of 6,436 persons. 

Employment for retail clerks eased _ off 
shghtly during September from the high level 
maintained in August as shown by the 8 re- 
porting unions combining a membership of 
1,293 persons. Of these 2-5 per cent were 
without work on the last day of the month 
compared with -1 per cent in August and 
with °4 per cent in September of last year. 

Civic employees reported an unemployment 
per centage of -9 in September compared with 
a fully engaged situation in August and with 
‘4 per cent of idleness in September, 1928. 
The percentage for the month under review 
was based on the returns tabulated from 72 
unions of these workers with 7,271 members. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades the 
change in employment conditions was very 
shght during September from the previous 
month, the tendency, however, being favour- 
able. Returns were received from a total of 
119 unions at the close of September with a 
membership aggregate of 6,100 persons and of 
these 263, or a percentage of 4:3 were idle 
compared with 4-6 per cent in August. Hotel 
and restaurant employees, theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men all reported slight gains in activity dur- 
ing September, while employment for barbers 
was somewhat retarded. In comparison with 
the returns for September of last year when 
2:9 per cent of unemployment was recorded 
hotel and restaurant employees, theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationary engi- 
neers and firemen all reported moderate re- 
ductions in the employment volume during 
the month under review. 
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Fishermen with 4 unions reporting 820 mem- 
bers registered 1:2 per cent of idleness in 
September contrasted with 1:6 per cent in 
August and with -8 per cent in September 
last year. 


Among lumber workers and loggers moder- 


ate Improvement was shown during Septem- 
ber over the previous month, the 5 unions 
from which reports were received with 1,004 
members indicating 4-7 per cent of unemploy- 
ment compared with 6-9 per cent in August. 
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The situation was also better than in Sep- 


tember of last year when 6°3 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1926 inclusive and for each month 
from January, 1927, to date. Table I sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the Same months as in table II. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1929 
I 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1929, showed 
a decline in the average daily placements 
from that of the preceding period and also 
from that of last year, registering a loss of 
nearly 6 per cent in the former and of 44 per 


manufacturing, mining, services and _ trade. 
All other groups showed fewer placements, 
the heaviest loss being in farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements efiected for each 100 applica- 
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cent in the latter comparison. The decrease 
from last year was in farming, mainly due to 
a heavy decline in the Harvest requirements 
in the Prairie Provinces, though all other 
groups reported declines, except logging and 
services, the former showing the greater gain. 
In comparison with the preceding month, 
logging again showed a noteworthy gain, fol- 
lowed by increases of minor importance in 
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tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies and of applications in 
relation to placements declined sharply 
throughout the month and at the close of 
the period was much lower than the level 
recorded at the close of ‘the corresponding 
month last year. The ratio of vacancies to 
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each 100 applications was 84.1 during the 
first half and 81.9 during the second half of 
September, 1929, in contrast with the ratios of 
101.9 and 102.7 during the corresponding 
periods of 1928. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 80.7 and 74.4 as compared 
with 90.4 and 91.7 during the corresponding 
month of 1928. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1929, was 1,921 as compared with 2,047 during 
the preceding month and with 3,605 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,314 in com- 
parison with 2,271 in August, 1929, and with 
3,023 during September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember, 1929, was 1,794, of which 1,258 were 
in regular employment and 536 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,901 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 3,210 daily, consisting of 
2,637 placements in regular and 573 in casual 
employment. 


During the month of September, 1929, the 
offices of the Service referred 44,580 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 43,056 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 30,196, of which 24,810 
were for men and 5,386 for women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 12,860. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 33,413 for men and 12,686 for 
women, a total of 46,099, while applications 
for work numbered 55,521, of which 40,423 
were from men and 15,098 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
1920...... he Ae 366,547 79, 265 445,812 
LOO Tae cca malaga Ce 280,518 75, 238 ' 355,756 
UPAR Ay Oe PAS aa 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
BAYS Hagia es ao a 347,165 115,387 462,552 
LOZ Ee eee wei ribs 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1 TA a dd eae 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOZ SR. eer ee te 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LOD TE a Rie ties eal 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
LOR Ri eR NNR.) 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1929 (9 months)....... 206, 537 101,977 308,514 
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Nova Scoria 


During the month of September, 1929, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 15 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and nearly 20 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also were 5 per cent 
above August and 16 per cent in excess of 
September, 1928. Increased placements under 
construction and maintenance ‘more than 
equalled the net gain in placements for the 
province over September of last year. Ser- 
vices also showed improvement, but these in- 
creases were in part offset by declines in 
manufacturing, logging, transportation and 
trade. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 50; con- 
struction and maintenance, 235; trade, 40; 
and services, 350, of which 264 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
found for 253 men and 74 women during the 
month. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during September was nearly 21 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 10 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements, how- 
ever, declined nearly 3 per cent from August 
and also from September, 1928. Manufactur- 
ing and transportation were the only groups 
to show increased placements over September 
of last year, and these gains were more than 
offset by declines in other groups, the most 
noteworthy of which was in lodging. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 66; transportation, 
72; construction and maintenance, 99; and 
services, 521, of which 403 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 202 of men and 86 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During September employment offices in 
the province of Quebec received orders for 
nearly 15 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month but 5 per cent less than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 11 per cent higher 
than in August, but over 4 per cent below 
September, 1928. Logging was the only group 
in which a substantial gain in placements was 
made over September last year, but services 
and farming also showed some improvement. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
HSB SIV TOR Ye SRE Nt Ee ee ee ace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices aie ted i pani ed Referred | Wis oct eye placed same 
pe at en ¢ during : Pegalée | cCaaial at end of | period 
perio perio period |V@cancies| Regu su period 1928 
Nova Scotia seo Gam eae ae 841 121 801 741 327 402 496 239 
EDarlifersey is Casey errr cre ial Rn MeO 544 82 486 433 188 245 224 27 
New Glasgow din nose see A. 133 34 130 126 66 48 166 64 
Sydney eee niaye eee ate 164 5 185 182 73 109 106 148 
New Brunswick.................... 998 187 904 822 288 534 420 318 
Chatham iy Melani areas at 190 93 108 108 86 22 92 27 
418 94 356 322 115 207 58 130 
890 0 44 392 87 305 270 161 
3,117 495 4,829 3,463 2,954 58 1,069 3,110 
367 96 786 663 663 0 80 546 
1,538 238 2,495 1,556 1,378 iP 673 1,656 
5 95 860 665 524 42 163 540 
EVOL Y TUN r oe Se ACTER AMA NM 198 11 97 87 86 if CH Pe HU 
Sher brookese, wma ail NU Ch alii 196 30 Sire 236 175 3 62 188 
Whree Rivers eco ieee 159 25 254 256 128 0 83 180 
Ontario Te UNG aa iy 17,688 3,182 20, 726 15,352 9,548 4,979 6,998 10,334 
Bellovillors gee ee bas Geli ail 303 2 289 275 258 17 74 159 
TAPOMEGE Ae ee re mk eine 321 24 496 313 126 179 406 196 
Ga thera ON BONER NS IS i 381 6 388 351 264 87 103 452 
Eo Gh FPR Bee Uc a OE He Raley OREN 359 96 236 219 212 vi 34 180 
POrewilliame ea cee enn anes 536 28 513 511 451 60 51 473 
Guelph, EW Wo a Be 281 129 233 211 92 94 99 115 
lami ton ea iatus sucete tae te) ae a 1,114 7 1,886 1,105 464 641 885 437 
Hingston Mtn ee eee 527 26 560 509 186 323 210 91 
Iitchener:y: |: Crna Wr Rhee ene 269 85 649 804 163 92 328 213 
OnGon iA ee oe meine gee er 2h 500 93 568 456 264 155 319 337 
Niagara Fallsten Senore cues. ose 280 11 303 242 143 76 128 166 
North Baya ini eeen saver hoe eee 674 128 595 595 540 55 0 373 
Oshawa (sas .\c ae ee et eee. naa 520 2 576 512 311 201 142 482 
OULa wal aan denny etstlcianae ah aka 1,031 253 1,066 988 592 251 381 458 
Pemibrokewe von eo haere 495 |. 106 309 284 231 53 6 * 192 
Peterborouchen et: ae ee 211 28 219 226 122 69 73 138 
ort Arthantcn ) eee L OSA WR erate eee 1,059 1,039 939 100 34 978 
St. Catharines tye 5 42 611 6 271 193 397 257 
Sti Thomas seer.) hie erernee ert a 255 10 275 253 132 121 44 170 
ar ple! ya deen cpa et ok, aa se 184 6 212 175 70 105 54 72 
Sault: Sten Mario ve) 0, sapere tie 836 677 535 313 237 55 152 179 
Sudbury sy Oke eM Oe 1,204 560 884 880 844 36 1 501 
AUN aab eyes Voy, Om Oy Locinin yen Nivea Oey i 320 106 257 202 183 17 56 261 
TOPONGOs Mie vapen ese te ae etT einen 4,626 731 7, 154 4,334 2,099 Vo 2005 2,825 
Windsor. (Ut ee Ook eS 2 ek a 617 26 853 591 354 237 468 629 
Manitoba. 3,608) Sidhe oiusauontil 4, 220 92 6,388 5,209 2,685 2,431 1,393 8,321 
Brandon yee ae ee Leen eee 408 16 500 42 318 108 56 962 
LDS oY AND MAA MER ARH ARN, tay ee Me Uy Tg 102 0 232 124 77 48 76 189 
Portare talberairig! | ose omnnyiy 139 4 133 133 133 0 5 259 
Winnipeg iene teas an eseae Mae gn) 3,571 Ps 5,523 4,526 2,157 2,275 1,256 6,911 
Saskatchewan... ......¢.......6...... 74200 204 6,590 6,159 4,986 1,163 9 24, 852 
ESCO VEO AVM AIM ad nel Oy TMla fat 304 4 237 196 165 31 39 820 
Mellor Gan aienwene cae eed 2 356 0 356 356 356 0 0 473 
Moose: Jawer ras. (ob aire old 1,413 26 1,478 1,299 1,058 231 279 8, 229 
North Battlefords.01s on fien nen 392 1 308 307 273 34 1 698 
Prince Miberti) Meee, PU U4 507 20 440 423 363 60 18 553 
Recintawee id sete ce aroetaa ele. oehak ee 1,607 102 1,472 1,341 1,035 306 All 4,466 
Saskatoon anes el ee i ancy ae 1,780 5 1,419 1,406 1,092 314 66 3, 669 
Switt'Currentae. cee. see ee 310 41 304 297 220 AG 7 3,610 
Wievbumn inp easter eee sae ae ana 296 4 292 265 243 22 24 1,563 
NOTLON MN teat ace cin aee mal aie nae: 285 1 284 269 181 88 14 771 
Mibertaia yt). Vy Saag Moe ae 7,505 103 7,456 6,831 5,409 1,412 742 11,381 
Caleanyi arn ieee aes DA rae 2,408 38 2,417 2,036 1,553 48 234 4,141 
TOVUDTNOUCE? C2 nO ay ee 552 2 584 503 397 106 60 1,010 
Edmonton. “a. a. Lee, eae, 3,279 46 3,913 3, 239 2,701 531 358 4,058 
Wet bridget ie pin oe due, sa 903 15 752 695 512 183 58 1,281 
Medicineitia tien perenne 363 390 358 246 112 32 891 
British Columbia.........0......... 4,480 152 75827 6,003 3,999 1,881 1,751 4,738 
Cranbrook) Voi" ama iene i: 4 3 262 149 141 113 215 
Kam loons sini Jie 0 ee iil Lent 130 21 232 117 91 16 65 90 
Kelowna: Weer CMe | USE 169 0 163 162 131 31 0 157 
Nanaimay,), buaipleuiaad, an cee 123 HM 130 84 49 85 71 43 
Nelson...... PSA RAPES AS UE Sai 268 2 188 188 177 11 93 
New Westminster. .2)../)3...600.0.4' 139 10 271 177 106 7h 101 113 
Penticton GOI SN eS A gL ele 143 4 156 147 99 37 23 125 
Erince CEOTEO CeCe oe kr ters 50 1 84 84 84 0 75 
Prince’ Rupert lee ea at 59 2 126 60 32 98 67 74 
Hevelstolce ss 36h ob bo au Bus utah! 44 4 | 153 28 25 83 40 
VANCOUVER) ere, On NEM RN ae 2,157 89 4,915 3, 764 2,525 1,107 1,065 3,349 
OLNOW sy as isie eiateiaie sl aaisis i ieraleisie- o's nites 4 2 277 250 24 25 133 
DOLORES 813 13 870 793 298 527 138 231 
AM Omices i, AN 46,099 4,536 55,521 44,580 30,196 12,860 13,728 63,293 
Moons) ceaisypiogs an lis, © Sec leleisie so e108 olele 33,413 2,659 40, 423 32,526 24,810 7,391 9,696 57,803 


UE TTR IG ai TOM SN Mtn 12, 686 1,877 15,098 12,054 5,386 5, 469 4,032 5,490 
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The most substantial decline was under con- 
struction and maintenance. There were also 
fewer placements made under transportation 
and trade. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 161; logging, 
1,436; farming, 89; construction and main- 
tenance, 562, and services, 712, of which 458 
were of household workers. During the month 
2,351 men and 603 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in On- 
tario during September called for over 19 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 2 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was am increase of nearly 13 per cent in 
placements when compared with August, but 
a decline of nearly 8 per cent in comparison 
with September, 1928. When comparing 
placements during the month under review 
with September last year, logging and services 
showed gains, whereas all other groupsshowed 
declines, the most noteworthy of which was 
in construction and maintenance. Industrial 
groups In which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 2,362; logging, 2,265; farming, 1,017; 
mining, 77; transportation, 467; construction 
and maintenance, 2,779; trade, 727; and ser- 
vices, 4,766, of which 2,883 were of household 
workers. There were 7,582 men and 1,966 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during September were 45 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and 62 per 
cent below September last year. Placements 
also were 35 per cent below August and 53 
per cent below September, 1928. The decline 
in placements from September last year was 
mainly due to reductions in farm placements, 
although there were also declines under manu- 
facturing, construction and maintenance, 
transportation, and trade. Increased place- 
ments were recorded in the logging industry 
and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 117; logging, 
785; farming, 1,207; transportation, 53; con- 
struction and maintenance, 374; trade. 266; 
and services, 2,265, of which 1,761 were of 
houschold workers. There were 2,110 men 
and 575 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decrease of 45 per cent in the 
number of requests for workers registered at 
employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
September, when compared with the preced- 
ing month, and of 77 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were 383 per cent less than in 
August and 77 per cent less than in Septem- 
ber, 1928. As in Manitoba, the reduction in 
farm placements was responsible for neariy 
all the decline, when comparing placements 
during the month under review with Septem- 
ber last year. There were, however, reduced 
placements also under trade, manufacturing, 
mining, communication and services.  In- 
creased placements were reported in logging, 
transportation and construction and main- 
tenance. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 182; logging, 61; 
farming, 3,498; transportation, 159; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 558; trade, 227; and 
services, 1,456, of which 983 were of house- 
hold workers. Positions in regular employ- 
ment were secured for 4,148 men and 838 
women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during September decreased over 13 per 
cent when compared with the preceding 
month and over 48 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
There were declines also in placements of 
over 21 per cent in comparison with August 
and over 46 per cent when compared with 
September, 1928. Large reductions in farm 
placements accounted for the decrease in 
comparison with September of last year, al- 
though all other divisions, except mining and 
trade, showed declines, and in these the gains 
were small. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 267; logging, 
48; farming, 3,991; mining, 163; transporta- 
tion, 88; construction and maintenance, 987; 
trade, 223; and services, 1,034, of which 745 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 4,980 men and 
407 women. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through British Columbia offices were 
33 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and 31 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
cline also of over 30 per cent in placements 
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when compared with August and of nearly 13 
per cent in comparison with September, 1928. 
All industrial divisions, except services, manu- 
facturing and communication, showed de- 
creased placements when compared with Sep- 
tember last year, those in farming and con- 
struction and maintenance being the most 
noteworthy. Services showed the largest in- 
crease in placements under this comparison. 
Placements by industrial division included: 
manufacturing, 842; logging, 362; farming, 
1,749; mining, 91; transportation, 243; con- 
struction and maintenance, 768; trade, 205; 
and services, 1,585, of which 1,020 were of 
household workers. ‘There were 3,184 men 
and 815 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 30,196 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 20,514 were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 3,390 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,717 going to points with- 
in the same province as the despatching office 
and 1,673 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2.7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

The number of workers travelling at the 
reduced rate from Quebec centres during Sep- 
tember was 701, of whom 161 received cer- 
tificates to points within the province and 540 
to other provinces. Provincially the transfers 
included 119 bush workers and 17 saw mill 
labourers going from Montreal and 25 bush- 
men from Quebec to points of employment 
within their respective zones. The move- 
ment outside the province was to northern 
Ontario centres, Hull transferring 100 bush- 
men and 2 cooks to Sudbury, 142 bush work- 
ers to North Bay, 44 bushmen to Cobalt, and 
12 bushmen and one domestic within the 
Pembroke zone, while from Miontreal 239 
dushmen were conveyed to employment in 
the Sault Ste. Marie zone. 

Of the 788 persons who received certificates 
for reduced transportation at Ontario offices 
781 journeyed to employment in various 
parts of the province and 7 to other provinces. 
The provincial movement was largely of bush 
workers, 693 of whom went to logging camps 
in the northern parts of the province, who 


were recruited mainly by the Fort William, 
Port Arthur and Toronto offices. From Fort 
William, in addition, one hotel employee 
travelled within the same zone, while from 
Port Arthur 2 carpenters went to Guelph, and 
30 carpenters, 5 construction labourers, one 
teamster, one lineman, and one caulker within 
the Port Arthur zone. The Toronto office 
also transferred one drill operator to Kings- 
ton, one carpenter and one electrician to Port 
Arthur, one lumber checker and one farm 
hand to Timmins, and one blacksmith to Sud- 
bury. Destined also to the Timmins zone 
were three bricklayers despatched from Kings- 
ton, one painter, 2 carpenters and one saw 
filer from Cobalt, and one carpenter from 
North Bay. The North Bay office, in addi- 
tion, was responsible for the tramsfer of 12 
labourers to Sudbury, which zone received 4 
labourers and one bricklayer from Pembroke 
and 6 bricklayers from Ottawa. From Ottawa 
also one baker proceeded to Windsor. The 
remaining 4 transfers within the province 
were of miners who travelled from Sudbury 
to the Sault Ste. Marie zone. Of the inter- 
provincial transfers 4 were of farm hands for 
the Winnipeg zone, 2 of whom travelled from 
Fort William and 2 from Port Arthur. At the 
Fort William office one domestic received a 
certificate for transportation to Calgary. In 
addition the Kingston office despatched. one 
general maid to Saskatoon and the Toronto 
office one lineman to St. John. 


The movement of labour both within and 
from the province of Manitoba during Sep- 
tember originated at Winnipeg and comprised 
the transfer of 1,138 workers. Of these, 188 
went to provincial employment and 950 to | 
other provinces. Among the former were 80 
farm hands, 75 mine workers, 7 brickyard 
labourers, 6 highway construction workers, 3 
cooks, 2 building carpenters, 2 hotel workers 
and one truck driver going to points within 
the Winnipeg zone, 4 carpenters, one farm 
hand, 3 hotel workers, one hospital employee 
and one housekeeper to Brandon and vicinity 
and 2 generals to Dauphin. Of the workers 
transferred outside the province Port Arthur 
and surrounding territory was the destination 
of 459 bush workers, 3 lumber workers, 5 rail- 
road construction labourers, one electrician, 
2 hotel employees, one nurse maid and one 
general, while to the Sault Ste. Marie zone 
were despatched 167 bush workers. The 
Montreal and Rouyn zoues received 55 bush- 
men and 40 bushmen respectively. In addi- 
tion, one construction clerk, one highway con- 
struction cook, one farm housekeeper and one 
cookee were conveyed to employment in the 
Yorkton zone, 45 rock men and 39 railroad sta- 
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tion men to the Nelson zone and one welder 
to Calgary. The balance of the interprovin- 
cial movement was of harvest labour, 126 
farm hands travelling to Saskatchewan cen- 
tres and one farm hand to Alberta. 

The offices in Saskatchewan granted certifi- 
cates to 345 persons during September, 341 of 
whom were transferred to points within the 
province, the remainder representing an in- 
terprovincial movement. Provincially a large 
share of the transfers were of farm workers, 
258 of whom journeyed to employment at 
various rural centres, the majority of these 
travelling on certificates granted at Moose 
Jaw and Regina. To the Prince Albert zone 
56 bushmen were despatched, 34 from Saska- 
toon, 20 from Regina and 2 from Moose Jaw. 
From Regina, in addition, one well digger 
went to Moose Jaw, 6 railroad construcyun 
teamsters, one housekeeper and one cookee to 
Swift Current, one miller to North Battleford 
and one miner within the Regina zone, while 
from Moose Jaw one highway construction 
cook was conveyed to Swift Current and 8 
railroad construction teamsters and one miner 
within the Moose Jaw zone. Tio employment 
within its own zone Saskatoon transferred 5 
highway construction teamsters. At the 
Prince Albert office one cook received a cer- 
tificate for transportation to Yorkton. The 
Regina cffice was responsible for the 4 trans- 
fers to other provinces, including one truck 
driver bound for Dauphin, one cook for Ed- 
monton, one domestic for Hamilton and one 
miller for Montreal. 

The reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted by Alberta offices during September 
totalled 256, of which 105 were for provincial 
points and 151 for centres in other provinces. 
Of the former 97 were issued at Edmonton to 
15 farm hands and one engineer travelling to 
Calgary, one hotel employee and one farm 
hand to Drumheller, and to 23 farm hands, 
one farm cook, 16 highway construction work- 
ers, 6 bushmen, 10 saw-mill workers, 16 mine 
workers, 3 hotel employees, 2 carpenters, one 
labourer, and one painter going to employ- 
ment at points within the locality covered by 
the Edmonton office. In addition, Calgary 
transferred 3 farm hands and one flunkey to 
Lethbridge, one farm hand to Edmonton and 
one farm hand and one farm housekeeper 
within the Calgary zone, which zone was also 
the destination of one farm hand journeying 
from Medicine Hat. Included in the move- 
ment outside the province were 22 farm hands 
and 11 railroad construction labourers going 
to North Battleford and vicinity, 2 bricklay- 
ers to Regina and 115 farm hands to points 
in the Saskatoon zone. All of these received 
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their certificates for reduced transportation at 
Edmonton. The one remaining interprovin- 
cial transfer was of a farm hand who was 
carried at the reduced rate from Calgary to 
employment, in the Saskatoon zone. 

Workers who benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced rate from British Columbia 
centres during August were 162 in number, 
141 of whom went to employment within the 
province and 21 to points outside. The trans- 
fers to provincial centres from Vancouver in- 
cluded 25 cannery workers, 6 railroad con- 
struction workers, 3 miners, one highway con- 
struction worker, one farm hand, one cook 
and one painter travelling to Kamloops, 23 
railroad station men, one engineer and one 
fruit picker to Nelson, 10 mine workers and 
3 carpenters to Revelstoke, 8 iumber mill 
workers, one farm domestic, one flunkey, one 
fruit picker, one miner and one housekeeper 
to Penticton, one logger, one engineer and 
one painter to Prince George, 5 apple pickers 
to Kelowna. and 10 bush workers, 6 miners, 
6 tunnel construction workers, 4 linemen, 4 
highway construction labourers, one farm 
hand and one blacksmith to centres within 
the Vancouver zone. For work within their 
respective zones, Nelson despatched one cook, 
Prince George 2 loggers and Prince Rupert 3 
bush workers, 2 farm hands and one cook. 
In adition 3 fruit pickers proceeded from Vic- 
toria to employment within the Kelowna 
zone. All the persons travelling outside the 
province were for the agricultural districts of 
the Prairie Provinces and included 16 farm 
hands and 2 farm household workers destined 
to Alberta points, one farm hand and one 
farm domestic to Saskatchewan centres and 
one farm hand to Manitoba. 

Of the 3,890 workers: who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during September 1,836 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
1,505 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 38 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario rail- 
way and 11 by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 

In addition to the 2.7 cent rate referred to 
in the above the special harvest transporta- 
tion facilities from British Columbia to the 
Prairie Provinces afforded by the railway 
companies during the latter part of August 
and mentioned in the report for that month 
prevailed until the 10th of September. Under 
this arrangement the railway companies 
granted a special harvest rate to all appli- 
cants upon presentation of certificates fur- 
nished by the Employment Service. Such cer- 
tificate holders were entitled to a rate of $11 
from Victoria and. $10 from Vancouver or 
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other British Columbia offices (with the ex- 
ception of Cranbrook, Revelstoke and Nel- 
son, where the 2.7 cent rate was in force) to 
Calgary or Edmonton, beyond which points 
the fare was one-half cent per mile. During 
the first ten days of September 368 workers 
travelled at this special harvest rate from 
British Columbia centres to the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 84 farm hands and 50 farm household 
workers going to points in Alberta, 185 farm 
hands and 46 farm domestics to Saskatche- 
wan rural districts and one farm worker and 
2 farm domestics to employment in Manitoba. 
Of these 190 were carried by the Canadian 
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National Railways and 178 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The number of workers who 
benefited by this special rate from August 19, 
when it became effective, until September 10, 
the concluding date, was 3,408, of whom 625 
farm workers and 216 farm domestics went 
to Alberta centres, 2,225 farm hands and 322 
farm household workers to Saskatchewan 
points and 11 farm hands and 9 farm domes- 
tices to Manitoba agricultural localities. Of 
these the Canadian National Railways trans- 
ported 1,304 and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way 2,104. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in September, 1929 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during September stood at $17,107,968 ; 
this was a decrease of $4,452,398, or 20°7 per 
cent, as compared with the total of $21,560,361 
reported in August, and $8,266,136, or 16:2 
per cent, in comparison with the exceptionally 
high total of $20,374,149 recorded in September 
of last year. The September, 1929, total was, 
however, greater than in same month of any 
other year of the record except 1928, while 
the cumulative total for the first nine months 
of this year exceeds by over $20,000,000 that 
for the same months in 1928, the previous high 
level since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,200 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $5,200,000 and over 3,000 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $11,400,000. 
During August, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,400 dwellings and 2,800 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$6,000,000 and $13,500,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia 
reported increases in the estimated value of 
building as compared with August, 1929, Nova 
Scotia showing greatest advance of $418,277, 
or 109°5 per cent. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $1,876,752, or 66°4 
per cent in Alberta, was most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1928, there 
were gains in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, of which that of 
$727,837 in Nova Scotia was greatest. In 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia reductions were indicated, the last named 
showing the most extensive loss of $1,941,730, 
or 57-1 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg registered lower totals of permits 
issued than in either the preceding month or 
the same month of last year; in Vancouver, 
there was an increase In the former, but a de- 
crease in the latter comparison. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Saint John, Quebec, 


Westmount, Chatham, Guelph, London, Ot- 
tawa, St. Catharines, Welland, Windsor, Hast 
Windsor, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Kamloops showed gains in 
both comparisons. 

Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1929——The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
the corresponding period of 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first nine months of 
the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 


Lathes 
indexes o 
Value of Value of Roshi s wholesale 
permits permits re Yeh he prices of 
Year issued issued in tebe building 
in first nine fir: t nine materials 

September |} months mii ithe in first nine 
(1920100) | argue 

aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

1920 eee 17,107,963} 185,714,022 193-2 99-6 
1928.8 20,374,149] 165,621, 634 172-2 97-8 
ODT ve we: ott 14, 462,243) 141, 152,535 146-8 95-8 
T9260 5.0 11,047,503] 120, 163,936 125-0 100-7 
TOSS ek 10,140,853} 98,364,181 102-3 104-2 
5 Koy Re 15,055,250} 96,817,333 100-7 108-3 
TO 2B ee ors 10,768,898} 108,319,972 112-7 111-7 
NAR eae 11,597,034} 116,778,450 121-5 108-5 
1921 eur 10,907,828] 88,573,442 92-1 126-8 
1920...... 9,842,677; 96,146,278 100-0 155-3 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was 12-1 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued lower 
than in most years of the record. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
August and September, 1929, and September, 
1928. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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SERA AE eS ROWE Bh eile SR Pe i ot ape enka lye TAR CN ate ln Pieler tee COR ON ELT aPC ROPE NCSU AIts RID TD FWP Waenii nRRU UIE ONTO Den 
TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
a ee eee 
Cities September,| August, | September, Cities September,| August, | September, 
1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isi.— Sarniawcacuecl atone 24, 865 52,496 14,354 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie... 28,913 199, 695 31,163 
Nova Scotia.......... 800, 382 382,105 72,545 + TOrOnlO souaeu eines 3,150,426 | 4,068,975 | 4,085,590 
Ala Nate. cele e reste: 771, 098 341, 280 43,845 York and East 
New Glasgow...... 540 22,875 20,150 York Town- 
COV ONON, Goianmeautsie 28,744 17,950 8,550 SHIDS eee 828,078 882,128 854, 608 
New Brunswick..... 108,575 447,900 80, 684 Welland.. ! 32,395 21,405 12,435 
Fredericton........ 1 col lay Me PS WiaTIGLSOM.)./s:<.6 «ito 0 570,355 365, 645 566, 660 
Moncton .t.aaah ic 20,075 420,575 11, 493 Hast Windsor... . 57,250 46,450 55,300 
*Saint John........'- 83,500 27,325 69,191 Riverside }......- 20,400 16,500 35, 700 
Quebec............... 4,547,314 | 4,203,303 | 5,225,772 Sandwich........ 25,500 17,590 13,100 
*Montreal—* Mai- Walkerville...... 121,000 52,000 124,000 
sonneuve......... 3,254,076 | 3,312,625 | 4,056,788 Woodstock......... 15,504 9,850 27,629 
HOnebDeC.. headers 724, 263 286, 135 543, 134 Manitoba............ 702,470 939, 639 1,051, 260 
Shawinigan Falls.. 13, 730 251, 153 60, 000 FE IBTANCOM Ana akiselevaiere 30,020 61,374 11,530 
*Sherbrooke........ 107,700 50,330 229, 900 St. Boniface........ 133, 100 2,465 51,880 
*Three Rivers...... 47,845 153, 960 120,800 FW iINNINES ieee one 539,350 875,800 987,850 
*Westmount........ 399, 700 149,100 215,150 Saskatchewan....... 1,378,335 | 2,525,395 | 1,356,788 
Ontario.) es. 6... 7,170,758 | 9,006,710 | 8,442,930 *Moose Jaw.......-- 256, 950 28,141 97,213 
Belleville.......... 16,740 50, 900 4,450 Al Ricyeah cca Welnains i eelyors 304,375 | 2,170,429 524,720 
*Brantiorduss..c. >. 44,072 93, 062 175,548 *Saskatoon......... 817,010 326, 825 734, 855 
Chathamsascne- s: 80, 670 37,930 73,550 Alberta. ........6..... 949,249 | 2,826,001 746,560 
*Fort William....... 67, 690 80, 025 156,140 FOALOATRV Ne meena: 601,409 |} 1,849,651 557,025 
Galter ces. weiss. : 40,765 63, 086 48, 962 +H dmontons aos). |< 314, 730 888,075 133,940 
*Guelph. seen. < 35,740 33, 840 29,095 Wet nord een anes: 26, 290 75,100 43, 220 
*Hamiltoneas..-4.. - 571,500 | 1,327,600 708,350 Medicine Hat...... 6, 820 18,175 12,375 
*Kingston 3.52... 20,355 279,461 67, 680 British Columbia....) 1,455,880 1, 229,308 3,397,610 
*Kitchener.......... 91,802 126, 835 106, 105 Kamloops. vss... 21,380 16,645 13, 935 
*Tondon. iis. ads 6 407,760 171,915 214,065 Nanaimo.......-.. 7,850 26,575 3,300 
Niagara Falls.... 82,892 166,510 142,725 *New Westminster.. 123, 4385 124,375 1,036, 225 
SHAW Aimee ds s\s 30,580 68, 220 168, 130 Prince Rupert...... 1 1 1,975 
*Ottawa. ae cea. 293,590 121,743 284,210 *Vancouver?........ 1,241,500 908,340 1, 683, 606 
Owen Sound....... 10, 050 400, 250 8,500 North Vancouver 6,840 38,550 8,305 
*Peterborough...... 189, 685 35, 938 256,105 eVICLOLIA Ne ckiees. ae 54,875 114, 823 640, 264 
*PortyArthurs,.c.2> . 39,555 40,700 90, 641 $$ | ——_———_——_—— |—_——_ 
*Stratiord ane saa. s+ 7,081 21,536 20,651 Total—61 cities....... 17,107,963 | 21,560,361 | 20,374, 149 
*St. Catharines..... 257, 250 123, 250 64,215 *Total—35 cities......| 15,475,811 | 18,663,168 | 17,611,203 
+S ti pbhomaseie. 4... 8,295 31,175 3, 269 





1 Report not received. 


1929, when the amalgamation of these cities was_ effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the 


2Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately; from January, 


“‘Greater Vancouver’: 


aggregate, instead of that for the area formerly known as Vancouver. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1929 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 
by business transacted by the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter July to September, 1929, showed 


a decline from that of the corresponding. 


quarter of last year as there was a decrease 
of over 31 per cent in both vacancies and 
placements. Nearly all the net reduction in 
‘placements during the quarter under review 
occurred in farming and was due to the small 
demand for harvest workers in the prairie 
provinces. Fewer placements were also made 
in all other industrial divisions, except logging, 
services and finance. Of these the increase in 
logging was the greatest. The adverse con- 
ditions, however, in the remaining industrial 
divisions more than counterbalanced the gains 
shown in these three groups. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were the only provinces 
to show increased vacancies and placements, 
all other provinces reporting declines in both 
instances. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
94075—6 


Service of Canada by industrial groups in the 
various provinces during July to September, 
1929. 

From the chart on page 1264 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September, it 
will be noticed that the curve of vacancies 
in relation to applications declined slightly 
during the first half of July, but during the 
latter half of the month and in August showed 
an upward trend followed by a decline in 
September. The curve of placements in re- 
lation to applications also declined during the 
first half of July, but rose during the latter 
half of the month, showed a nominal decline 
during the first half of August, followed by 
“an upward trend during the latter half of the 
month, and again by a decline during the 
month of September. The levels of both 
curves at the close of the quarter under re- 
view were considerably below those attained 
at the end of September a year ago. During 
the period July to September, 1929, there was 
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an average of 84-8 vacancies and 79:0 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 96:2 vacancies and 
89-2 placements for each 100 applications dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,795; 
of applicants registered, 2,118; and of place- 
ments effected, 1,673, in contrast with a daily 
average of 2,665 vacancies, 2,771 applications 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 











Nova Soctia 


Placements 















Quebec Ontario 


New Brunswick 


Placements Placements Placements 

















Industry 

o oO — ee] oO fast eed 

: : : EO Wa Bisbee ps 

z s g Behe elie 

> > Oo @) > [ow 3) 
Manufacturing neo Ce Bere ees 92; 198 73 5| 7,294! 5,102) 1,850 
Animal products:edible. 0.2. <...<) o.:2% 25 GLY. 183] 83a 192} 116 68 
Pur, dnd Wsiprouuets....nce sarees teeta lela s ee eee Ts Jee mn ce Te EU NS a Se dk pau Ee PP 
Leather ancghitsiproducts a swe ssh ee es | aa ne ee ad 74 NR P| MOAT 167 33 
Lumber and its products.................. 14} 9 LOU) SoG |S eee 1,146) 898] 223 
Dlusweal Mspruteents. |. Pine. cee Pe ett Ce ae ee gimme OBS Cor PY A a te 8 
Pulpiand paper productssasscen.. ae este erd hae cl ae 6 672] > 426)"" 228 
IAD DEN PrOCUCTR H.W. gue Nees lla Bethe ed cee eel] Cee mena ck Wee 2) (440) werd ae 146 119 19 
Mexbile productsy. ie ahem, Wasa ote aL oe ene | eee 21 LOS) Vt SOO eae 459} 267 120 
Plant productsieatblete wrist fu Mee sen 12|)) (40 Sees 1,110} 812] 262 
NVOOG Cistiotee B10: Mee tte cha set ke pe ee Tee Ee PF gi ahr Bie, Iai steve 
Chemicaland ‘allied! products... lesen see he as el emetic 0 2) °° CEs 6 ieee aes 265 207 46 
Clay, @lassiand’ stones). sabia 0) caus heen Ot nies: 2) 4) 3 aaeeee Sees 197} 129 47 
POCUr iC CUPTeNEL of. kaa ans spi sent eee Tee, Lene | go. ' | Ome oet kal 253 203 20 
Blectric apparatus. sis oma eae ye seis) Bela eine 1 ae eee ee UW Ale y eae he ce, ee 481 303 160 
Tron.andsteel products ec: «bedi beens 25 1} 1,378} 1,022 329 
NOn=ferrous Metal PFOMUCEE oes. as 5G se. b peas ete et eee Tee... tease..| ||| Ape ope 134 108 23 
Miner a Liproducts.. sonneieen tan ere ieee A} OP) | eee 270; 110 155 
Miscellan Gouge sss hems Seinen ed, boi Crk ete nne Tete BAe ee 8 1]: (4Q)see a A5| eee: 379| 269 109 
MiOSSIMN GN eG Meee a's Meni Wee Ia Ae Renee ake 230 6] 2,245) 2,884)...... 7,395] 4,391 26 
Pishitg snd HIGHS Does a tae eee eee Siete ls slese sae] | 21: at eee eet 
Warnria gi. PAH a ss. Maal AO ey. Seta: 5} 456) = 448}... 0. 4,010) 3,43 663 
MDI 5...) s0 ae eee ee ee ty.) | kl || get) Oath ame 254; 249 8 
bo) Bie Ie EAN ie Snir me tose Sao gb SoS okey pee et ai an Mr eC eh os 
Metallic ores. Wickens weccreuecerer ett MLO MPM Dec) || Sh aR 227) 220 4 
Nontmotalli¢ pres. £. 68 8) ATR OER eee ON ee BA ee Tl: gz ee pie es 27 29 4 
Communication: 2.0.0. ...... aes ee ae le ee 10} «10)...... vet 46 20 
Transportation. ..................c0cceeee 96 41) :192),) 1ST qa 1,479] 593] 866 
Forwarding and storage.:............0..- 20 19!) SL BAT ees 812} 229) 578 
IRB ALU Aya le wl ieee rene tera eel ya Lig! Oy Olea 70 53 15 
Shipping and stevedoring 74 PAN Wa ai Py in PHU as ps 595} 309] 267 
TAD ee AEE DIY, bash VEG «fk oA a PGR a aI cc ONAN SL. EH DY cad hls aaa Dib py e2 |< gatas 
Construction and Maintenancee........... 455 52 6} 9,307) 8,166) 862 
BRAN WAS ok 8/6 ME One 15's Petien v hile mmr ae raul een OL mE ee 2 DAMME Saale oe I. (ey: BOL soo. ame 3,271] 3,030 20: 
FLIGH WAY. 20s. cle cll gk etal Ae ee GL Makes ae LO} ROG) tet Ine ADO LEE OO IRRE aE 1,003} 927 63 
Building andiothety. wastes taney semen eee 401 52 6} 5,033) 4,203} 779 
SERVICES) Me Tea aaah. He OE ELE | DoE 1,582 1,291 99 17,150 5,933) 8,076 
Governmental Mia ees i ee le 5 Ole py POON Pe Sit lie 677) 465 200 
Hotel and restaurant’. .s1 ot ee ee Ue eat 65 17 4| 2,175] 1,364] 297 
Professional. 2500) Tea tet Se, 23 14 74] 892) 445) 266 
Reereational iin say te) want eaaa ee NL Iie ne Layee Fay ape 2 Pe 994; 283 652 
ROrSONAl .) Seve etn. Gyaltsen Tai MOI ate 263 244 20) 2,194 331] 1,846 
ELousehold. 1 Ohler CAPM ilo anhih i 1,220 1,008 1/10,167] 3,027) 4,815 
Panes households 00) ia mate's yearn Pee eet, ecm Maul lg gd ape ne Roser ae 
DTAGG 50 Lames errs 8 oe decal ae a 110 84 17) 2,007) 765) 1,186 
Bete dye kay dots MRR A Bee 93 70 15] 1,723} 648] 1,018 
Wholesales!). . Meany, 0d. ee es 17 14 284, 117) 168 
Bance sci paris ise Me oe ROC t 1 Nhe gM 8 3 hela inn Ratatat 197 74, «114 
AR. Era deastetes 40). willis ac teechwecdowat 25 182 1,559) 8,653 136/49, 167/28, 755) 13, 662 
Men SATO, Ae AE BOI oi 582} 1,464 515} 6,269 128/34, 729) 23, 259} 8,048 
OURO ca teen chain er ne ino) 586] 1,318) 204] 1,044) 2,384! 1,640 2/14,438} 5,496) 5,614 
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and 2,472 placements in regular and casual 133,026 references of persons to positions, and 
employment during the corresponding quarter effected a total of 128,816 placements, of 
of 1928. which 92,650 were in regular employment and 

During the three months July to September, 36,166 in casual work. Of the placements in 
1929, the offices reported that they had made regular employment 76,914 were of men and 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES--JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1929 








Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 


me 


Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 





Vacancies 
Vacancies 
Regular 
Casual 
Vacancies 
Regular 
Casual 
Vacancies 
Regular 
Casual 
Vacancies 
Regular 
Casual 


ef SS | 





155} 316 585 182} 390 907 490; 415) 2,557) 1,251) 1,263) 12,716) 7,871 4,410 


a 
6 110 11 99 41 15 26 163 106 54 593 293 287 
spat see RN nagar (Bea Hii ene eceiteleed pibse as : Te oF a 
30 8 73 47 21 228 189 37 652 509 118) 2,322) 1,816 430 
SACS btn BO Dr ae rt (AGO fi Geto -acd ode ool eGo rice 3 1 2 14 14 40 14 28 
5 38 20 3 16 6 3 3 184 83 106 986 568 404 
il 6 Ul oReaeacrie 7 2 1 1 6 4 1 215 170 36 
8 22 13 7 6 6 3 3 45 4 37 665 389 193 
Ad 24 30 9 20 115 45 69 310 202 112) 1,665; 1,120 506 
“ci cn cine tea bocnices| ane Te sre ete 1 65 53 12 9 Oia a tlam 100 87 13 
1 21 5 1 4 UD S3s «:., oe 12 69 16 44 377 231 129 
22 28 44 39 4 32 21 11 101 69 31 443 291 126 
7 Nede 49 17 32 14 8 6 30 28 2 393 321 60 
1 UU etc eee ee 17 12 1 11 Z| ai Nan ashe 21 553 309 221 
27 97 168 46} 117 218 70; 148 744 145 584; 2,864] 1,477) 1,332 
Soa dal avote LOD fovartctors | crates stats llietatehets's 1 2 38 24 13 188 4 
3 21 17 1 16 85 65 20 102 31 71 512 212 291 
9 16 26 1 25 63 12 51 68 19 48 603 356 250 
979 il 74 G2. Serisee 111 1 OU 1,083) 1,045 23} 11,336, 9,637 88 
ASIA: 1 Leste: 1 AS bic 40 a lei Sh oie 63 PERO S [ee tate 
6,280} 6,334) 441| 14,838} 10,121 95) 11,058) 10,428) 446) 3,262) 6,006 191; 40,124) 36,949) 1,852 
42 i 18 14 2 318 305 1 400 376 25| 1,074) 1,014 37 
AS Rood jCCnesd loin. sige 1 1 ae 171 LVat enya tee 27 11 15 199 186 15 
RO hae as 7 ES ee 15 eM On 354 BARE eet. shale 646 629 4 
6 1 10 8 2 132 116 1 19 23 10 229 199 18 
Sliesreate 37 20 17 19 6 13 22 ra 1 174 111 56 
46 93 395 97} 298 361 148) 212 834 154 666} 3,577] 1,287) 2,227 
40 83 342 55] 281 311 114) 210 343 35 301; 2,061 524) 1,523 
it 4 53 42 12 21 5 2 83 34 42 243 145 76 
3 Glee rs aalllsriee. tell AMIN 29 OO | eaters as 404 81 323) 1,259 606 628 
7A SRG Al|S do's SOW aside WSdetal WiatwSkvon| |S ole cb pathos Ae 4 AN ioe b «ous 14 Walle eo Soee 
1,198 878} 354) 2,669) 2,108) 309) 2,251) 1,982) 275) 3,035) 1,960 852] 21,738] 18,066) 2,830 
243) tees 1,393); 1,186 17 579 576 1 903 743 6) 6,745). 6,189 44 
253 2 483 434 28 330 292 36 269 227 30) 2,421); 2,259 159 


382} 352 793 538; 264 1,342) 1,114) 2388) 1,863 990 816) 12,572} 9,668) 2,627 
6,936] 1,960) 4,635) 4,443] 2,431) 1,704) 3,794) 1,478) 1,806] 4,150) 2,091) 2,433) 42,015) 16,305) 20,753 
1 875 


14 17 159 46; 113 192 33} 157 570 283 288} = 1,772 869 
551} 152 226 146 40 340 281 22 416 297 107} 4,598} 3,181 647 
63) 102 554 531 38 60 29 24 192 102 86} 2,230) 1,296 703 
70 62 55 9 45 44 11 33 81 29 49} 1,386 449 861 
35} 424 559 39} 518 453 53] 401 892 82 814) 5,111 732} 4,329 
5,000 963) 3,818} 1,750 722); 949! 1,876 562) 1,167) 1,990 705} 1,089} 24,518) 7,449) 18,341 
7A pose 1,140 938 1 829 509 2 9 DOS caster te 2,400) 2,323 3 
107) 654 603 43| 553 589 66} 530 649 91 553| 5,065) 1,255) = 3, 707 
75| = 262 483 26] 449 356 56] 301 472 72 396} 3,700} 1,008) 2,601 
32} 392 120 17; 104 233 10} 229 177 19 157) 1,365 247) 1,106 
1 51 4 2 2 10 3 7 23 8 14 323 97 206 


—— | | | | OT T_T LT Le | | | | 


15,964} 10,522] 6,556] 23,667) 15,093] 3,365] 19,419} 15,018] 3,705) 16,055] 13,040)  6,021/ 138,205) 92,650) 36,166 


— ef | | | SS FS LN OTS ES | ES SS | | | 


8984) 8,611] 1,796} 20,065} 12,799) 2,308} 16,221] 13,590) 2,439) 12,626) 10,479] 4,757} 101,899] 76,914; 20,573 
6,980} 1,911) 4,760} 3,602} 2,294) 1,057] 3,198) 1,428] 1,266) 3,429] 2,561) 1,264] 36,306) 15,736) 15,593 
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15,736 of women, while casual work was found 
for 20,573 men and 15,593 women. Compari- 
son with the corresponding period of 1928 
showed that 187,812 placements were then 
made, of which 149,420 were in regular employ- 
ment and 38,392 in casual work. Applications 
for employment during the period under re- 
view were received from 120,397 men and 42,- 
624 women, a total of 163,021, in contrast with 
a registration of 210,536 persons during the 
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same period in 1928. Employers notified the 
Service during the quarter July to September, 
1929, of 138,205 vacancies, of which 101,899 
were for men and 36,306 for women, as com- 
pared with 202,529 opportunities for work dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
September, 1929. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
September is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the coun- 
try during the second month prior to the date 
of publication. The statement contained in 
the October issue relates to the situation exist- 
ing in August, 1929. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, the source of these statistics 
being returns obtained from the trade union 
locals in 23 representative cities. Summary 
figures for August and previous months taken 
from the October, 1929, issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the official publication of 
the organization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


During the first three weeks of September 
the general level of employment remained ap- 
proximately the same as in August. In the 
last week of the month there was ‘an increase 
in unemployment, largely as the result of 
seasonal influences. There was a further im- 
provement in the coal-mining industry and in 
boot and shoe manufacture. Employment also 
improved in the pottery, silk and artificial 
silk, linen, and carpet industries, and in dock, 
harbour, river and canal service. There was, 
however, a further seasonal decline in the 
building trade, in public works contracting, in 


the brick, tile, artificial stone, cement, and 
clothing industries, and in hotel and boarding- 
house service. Unemployment also increased 
in the shipbuilding, tinplate, and jute indus- 
tries. 

Among workpeople. numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1929 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 10.1, 
the same percentage as at 26th August, 1929, 
as compared with 11.4 at 24th September, 
1928. For males alone the percentage at 23rd 
September, 1929, was 11.1, and for females 
7.4; at 26th August, 1929, the percentages 
were 11.0 and 7.6. The percentage wholly un- 
employed at 23rd September, 1929, was 7.9, 
as compared with 7.7 at 26th August. The 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 30th 
September, 1929, was approximately 1,217,000, 
of whom 929,000 were men and 219,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 26th August, 1929, it was 1,190,000, of whom 
899,000 were men and 218,000 were women; 
and at 24th September, 1928, it was 1,343,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 were men and 236,000 were 
women. 

United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
1.1 per cent in August, 1929, as compared with 
July, and pay-roll totals increased 3.9 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
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railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of June and July, 1929, and there- 
fore cannot be included in the general state- 
ment for the month of August. The number 
of employees in-Class I railroads as at July 
15 totalled 1,727,857, representing an increase 
of 0.5 per cent since June 15. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of July was 
$246,903,206, representing an increase over the 
previous month of 3.9 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 0.4 per cent in August as compared 
with July, while pay-roll totals increased 4 
per cent. August employment stood at a con- 
_ Siderably higher level in 1929 than in any 
year since 1923, a year of great manufac- 
turing activity, with one exception—August, 
1926, when employment was practically on a 
par with 1929. Pay-roll totals in August, 1929, 
made a greater gain over July than in any 
year for which the bureau has records. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for August, 1929, is 98.6, as compared 
with 98.2 for July, 1929, and 93.6 for August, 
1928; the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
August, 1929, is 102.1, as compared with 98.2 
for July, 1929, and 94.2 for August, 1928. 

The food group of industries as a whole 
showed slightly decreased employment in 
August; the textile group reported a slight 
increase, with woollen goods, women’s cloth- 
ing, and millinery and lace goods outstanding; 
the iron and steel group fell off in employ- 
ment, owing to a sizable drop in foundry and 
machine-shop products which increases in the 
iron and steel industry and steam fittings and 
stoves did not overcome; seasonal increases 
appeared in furniture, boots and shoes, fer- 
tilizers, pottery, glass, and wagons. The auto- 
mobile industry fell off 2.4 per cent in em- 
ployment but gained 16.2 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. The prosperous condition of the 
machine-tool industry was clearly shown by 


a drop in employment of only 1.5 per cent, in 
place of the usual August drop of from 5 to 
11 per cent shown in previous years. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
added to their employees in August; the 
rayon increase was 2.3 per cent and the radio 
increase was 18.6 per cent. 

The report for August reflects conditions in 
12,543 establishments in 54 of the chief manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments employed 3,477,550 
workers whose combined earnings in one week 
were $96,124,530. These employees represent 
54 per cent of all employees in the 54 indus- 
tries covered, and over 41 per cent of the total 
employees in ali manufacturing industries of 
the United States. 

There was a total increase of 9,990 em- 
ployees in August over July, which resulted 
in very small changes in each geographic 
division. The changes were increases in 7 of 
the 9 divisions, with decreases of 0.2 per cent 
and 0.3 per cent in the New England and East 
North Central divisions, respectively. 

Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States, as 
follows: October to December, 1927, 14 per 
cent; January, 1928, 18 per cent; February, 
1928, 18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; 
April, 1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928 13 per 
cent; June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 
per cent; August, 1928, 9 per cent; September, 
1928, 10 per cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; 
November, 1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 
13 per cent; January, 1929, 15 per cent; Feb- 
ruary, 1929, 15 per cent; March, 1929, 14 per 
cent; April, 1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 
per cent; June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 
9 per cent; August, 1929, 9 per cent. 





The Montreal City Council is considering 
the question of compensation for firemen and 
policemen incapacitated by’ accident in the 
course of their duties. It is pointed out that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act which took 
effect in the Province of Quebec in 1928 does 
not apply to policemen and firemen. When 
accidents to these employees occur, the City 
Council has power under the City ‘Charter to 
determine for each case the amount of pension 
or other compensation to be granted. 


The Province of Quebec Safety League has 
just published an “Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Calendar for 1930,” each calendar 
being in French and English, with an effective 
picture for each month. The calendars, which 
are entirely a product of the province, are 
intended for distribution among the homes 
of the workers. They may be obtained from 
the secretary of the League at Montreal, for 
fourteen cents each. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


be HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by ‘various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
hat “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortfication, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, iabourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 


character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 


rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as _ are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
ake ae immediately preceding the date 
shereof. 


_ aforesaid. The powers of the 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services pertormed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement iu 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing, and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and _ things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 


‘and reasonable rates and working hours. 


These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “ B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 

All workmen, JaBourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
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the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as, to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 


-ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc) 


Construction of an addition to the Public 
Building at Regina, Sask. Name of contrac- 
ors, Smith Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $233,770. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of Hours 
_ Trade or Class of Labour wages not | per day 

less than 

Per hour 
Bricklayers and masons.............. $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 1 00 9 
Contrete- finishers. shits ie ky eats Lise 8 
Coneretollayersi te: fan Skane Dy. 0 45 9 
Concrete mixers o.) cp ice i 0 45 9 
HWectricians.aees toss ae enna 1 05 9 
Blectricians’ helnersiae VA) 4i/b2. salen ee 35 to .65 9 
Labourers—common,............ Fay Sas 0 40 9 to 10 
Labourers—building................. 0 45 9 
Hollow: tileisetters essen eneee goes 1 45 8 
Marblesettersiis sca uaaceiitcueer ante: 1 35 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Ornamental metal workers........... 1 25 8 
PAINTERS een u ioe maer atte Oo Ce at 0 87% 8 
Plasterers) Pel Be OANA E ig elt 1 30 8 
Plumbers and Steamfitters.......... 1 20 8 
Plumbers and Steamfitters’ helpers. . 0 60 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel............. 0 80 9 
Sheet metal workers................. 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers......... 0 70 9 
Structural steel workers.............. 1 00 8 
Meamstersncen ura ny mista Aelre Uryiy nt: 0 45 9 to 10 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 0 90 9 to 10 
ILETTAZONAV ELS yc owileieie hs eaters close 1 00 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Metalilathers ta unin wien ke .08 per yard 8 


Installation of a hydrogen pipe line at 
Montreal Air Harbour, St. Hubert, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The General Supply 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
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contract, September 23, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $21,370.40. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates of 





Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 

less than per day 

per hour 
Filectrice weld é@rsi-nucseel mike. cee ee $0 60 8 
Steamiittersis..: setenieocke tae ees 0 85 8 
Trench machine operators............ 6 00 per dy| 9 to 10 
Gas engine operators..............00- 6 00 per dy} 9 to 10 
Foreman of labourers................ a pan 10 
Labourers ye ieok ee aon alates ene 0 35 10 
Carters, horse and cart.............. 0 60 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon......... 0 75 10 





Construction of raised parapet walls at the 
ends of the Ogden Point Piers, Victoria City, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Edward Rainaldi, 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, October 2, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$9,578. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rate of 


[ Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour ihe ae par day 
per hour 
Foreman’, os Gearon le ee ete oe $1 10 8 
Labourers. saitsaal 54 Sete see bel. 0 45 8 





Painting of the National Research Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Archibald J. Marshall & James A. Marshall, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 5, 
1929. Amount of contract, $6,200. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than per day 
per hour 
Painters and glaziers.............0.. $0 70 8 


Grading, gravelling, cement paving, etc., in 
connection with the Immigration and Cus- 
toms Building and Diversion Road, Doug- 
las, B-C. Name of contractors, Moncrieff & 
Vistaunet, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1929. Amoun't of contract, $7,965. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates of 


Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 

less than | P°& day 
WA DOUrETS ioe ions eee anc aetna k eee iN $0 50 per hr. 8 
Asphalt layersteey 20 aan i LAIN 4 25 per dy 8 


SS 


Construction of a slipway at Jericho Air 
Station, Vancouver, B:C. Name of con- 
tractor, John H. Todd, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 11, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,277.28. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Waar Ret made! 
per day 

Piledriver foreman sisccc «sil. «bieletorers $10 00 8 
PrlesGrl ver CNSIN CCT. caiejo,4 ++) ssyhoisss) «i suayeke 9 00 8 
IPIVOTATI Vera. (ora net core Gas os) ns ese ene 8 00 8 
Piledriver boommans. 3). .4.'). 5s cles 8 00 8 
Bric semanauwnatis 2 hereak ice eam 8 00 8 
Denrickmianyy..9285... Sei oust 5 eh idcerentee 8 00 8 
AERO TACTIMeN a ictees ho Bieke sina bass) RC 5 50 8 
Msabourersiis eee. hss 3s) Bataan. 4 00 8 


Repairs and extension to wharf at Roberts 
Creek, B.C. Name of contractors, The Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B:C. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 31, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,023.81. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— | 


Rates of 


Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | P& day 
? ; per day 

Pulerdrever LObeM any. is sci. «ale eaten $10 00 8 
Pile driver engineer.................. 9 00 8 
‘Pilotdriverman, (sages... Gla. eas 8 00 8 
Piledriver boomman.........2.0251. 8 00 8 
Bridgeman)... fn. Sse ee ae 8 00 8 
ID GGR CK TWAT irate einin Reker «sae ae 8 00 8 
BATEMAN cen tte eee ee 5 50 8 
Dabourers: 22008 OC We ee 4 00 8 


Construction of an addition to the Central 
Heating Plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 3, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $82,000. A fair wages 
Grave was inserted in the contract as fol- 
ows :— 








Rates of 





Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | P& day 
per hour : 
Asphalt layers? yas. s+ deh etawe. oses $0 55 8 
Brieklayersi. vale 6.6 seas ees coe 1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 0 90 8 
@oncrete Mixers), aes ee elk oc as 0 45 8 to 10 
Concretedlayerssitan? Ak one as 0 45 8 to 10 
Electricians a wei ets ose Vb es 0 80 8 
ZAMNCETS See ae ais) ae ale 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 1 00 8 
Roolersfeltjand ttar...7 2 a ie. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers................. 0 95 8 
Stationary engineers................. 0 75 8 
Steam roller engineer................ 0 75 8 
CONG IIASONS 2 mee meet a phen) 1 25 8 
Labourers Fee y ats he a 0 45 8 to 10, 
Pow dermen yee in 2 oes. feos tal 0 50 8 to 10, 
Rocksidritlers?, sot, See roe ail 0 50 8 to 10; 
Driver, with horse and cart.......... 0 75 8 to 10] 
Driver, with team and wagon........ 1 00 8 to 10 
Motor truck"drivers-.. vee 0 50 8 to 104 
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Construction and erection of the structural 
steel work for Airplane Hangar No. 3, Mont- 
real Air Harbour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, September 13, 
1929. Amount of contract, $438,166. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P& day 
per hour 
Structural steel foreman.............. 10 9 
Structural steel erectors.............- 1 00 9 
Rivet heaters and rivetters.......... 1 00 9 
Stickers and heaters................- 1 00 9 
Painters Veer 5 Lhe. SES SRe be 0 80 8 
Painters helpers sae ss biped ae “ine 0 45 8 
Carters, horse and cart............-. 0 50 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon......... 0 70 10 





Construction of additions and alterations to 
Post Office for Customs Building, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Name of contractors, Gardner Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 3, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $37,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of H 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not raat 
less than | Per C8 
per hour 
* Conerete workersihe..: cpicmeletyat ae $0 40 10 

Bricklayers and masons.............- 1 25 8 
Stonectittens Agnes trades. clelefoiachs evens 1 25 8 
Structural ironworkers.............-: 1 00 9 
Carpenters and joiners.............-- 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers.............+++- 0 90 8 
Ma bhers) (MEtaLy ease store sleio arate seler= 0 90 8 
Plasterers ic oe ee ae 125 8 
Painters and glaziers.............+++- 0 75 8 
Terrazzo layers (Class A)..........-- 1 05 8 
Terrazzo layers (Class B)..........-- 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers... 0 45 8 
TBLOCEEICIANSS och late ciere sities ofela 14 spavae's 0 85 8 
Electricians’ helpers...........---+++ 0 40 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel.............- 0 65 8 
Tea bourers: tetas scicaeerete esas o's 0 40 10 
Teamsters, horse and cart........... 0 70 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon.......... 0 90 10 


Time and a half for overtime. 


a 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
Public Building, Yorkton, Sask. Name of 
contractors, James P. Logan & Sarah M. 
Black, Yorkton, Sask. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$12,493.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Mechins (Dalibaire), Matane Co. P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltee, 
Ste. Marie Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 2, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $44,178.72. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Reconstruction of 560 feet of the super- 
structure of the south breakwater at Whitby, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdinald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract September 23, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $15,056.18. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Seal Cove, Charlotte County, N.B. Name of 
contractor, A. Douglas Dyas, St. Stephen, N.B. 
Date of contract, September 25, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $15,636. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Harbour improvements, consisting of crib- 
work, raising of harbour walls, repairs to west 
face wall and dredging harbour, entrance 
channel and crib seats. Name of contractors, 
T. A. Brown Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 30, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,762.51. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building at St. 
Romuald, P.Q. Name of contractor, Joseph 
Dorval, Lauzon, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 30, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$24275. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Reconstruction of wharf at St. Irenée, Que. 
Name of contractors, Arthur E. Farley & 
Percy B. Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 30, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $30,408.60. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Ste. Angéle de 
Laval (Doucet’s Landing), County of Nicolet, 
Que. Name of contractor, J. E. Fleury, Three 
Rivers, Que. Date of contract, September 30, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$35,940.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to east pier at Rondeau, Kent Co., 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Chatham 
Dredging & General Contracting Co., Ltd. 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, October 1, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$20,490.77. The General Fair Wiages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Mel- 
ville, Sask. Name of contractors, Hipperson 
Construction Co., Lid., Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, October 1, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $48,278. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 
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Construction of a breakwater and pier at 
Caissie’s Cape, Kent Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Ashley A. Colter, Fredericton, N.B. 
Date of contract, October 2, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $76,952. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Beaver Harbour, 
Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contractor, A. 
Douglas Dyas, St. Stephen, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, October 2, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $14,282.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs and improvements to landing wharf 
at Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Ltée., Ste. Marie Beauce, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October, 2, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $7,616.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Douglastown, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Alfred J. Urquhart, Barachois 
West, P.Q. Date of contract, October 25, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$7,953.14. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of a 36 ton capacity 
refrigerating plant in the National Research 
Council Laboratory, Sussex Street, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Ice 
Machine Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 17, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,700. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the mechanical 
equipment of the Government Central Heat- 
ing Plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
W. G. Edge, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 3, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$49,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Renovations and repairs to the Quarantine 
Station, Partridge Island, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, James EH. Kane, Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, October 25, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $5,833.75. The 
General Fair Wages ‘Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening approach, entrance channel and 
turning basin at the harbour, Oshawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 27, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $61,530. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging channel to and basin at wharf of 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 21, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $77,980. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Draining ‘nd improving Sherwood and 
Bronson outlets at Dundee, Ont. Names of 
contractors, Oliver F. Cummins and Wm. H. 
Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
Septembér 27, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $6,125. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and installation of 
steel cupboard cases in Vault No. 2, Depart- 
ment of Finance, East Block, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 25, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,495. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction and erection of the superstruc- 
ture, with concrete floor, of a steel highway 
bridge over the waste weir at Hartwell’s Locks 
on the Rideau Canal. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Montreal. P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 8, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $3,690.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 


Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than | P& day 
per hour 
Structural steel erectors.............. $0 90 8 
CAMPeNterSi 20) sete e, oe oy) 2) 0 90 8 
Hoisting engineebt. Mol... cd 0 75 8 
labourers 8 oo tae eek ra ey 0 45 8 to 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon......... 1 00 8 to 10 





‘Construction of the substructure of a Power 
House in connection with Welland Ship Canal, 
on the west side of the lower entrance of Twin 
Locks No. 4. Name of contractors, Aiken, In- 
ness & Maclachlan Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 18, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $98,185.00. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Delivery and erection of three hydraulic 
Turbine and Auxiliaries for the Power House 
west of Canal at foot of Twin Locks No. 4, 
Welland Ship Canal. Name of contractors, S. 
Morgan Smith-Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Date of contract, October 23, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $89,880.00. Thé General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Improvements to Prince Edward Island 
Ferry Terminals at Cape Tormentine and Port 
Borden, including construction, placing and 
filling of timber cribs, formation of rock em- 
bankments, rip-rap, construction and placing 
of mooring posts, etc. Name of contractors, 
Northern Construction Co., Ltd., and J. W. 
Stewart. Date of contract, September 25, 
1929. Amount of contract, $734,976.13. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Delivery and erection of one 100,000 Im- 
perial gallon steel water tank at Springhill 
Junction, N.S. Name of contractors, Horton 
Steel Works, Ltd., of Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 23, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$10,000.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to one concrete abutment and ap- 
proximately fifty concrete pedestals, Little 
Salmon River Viaduct, Mileage 66.8 Grand 
Falls Subdivision (National Transcontinental 
Railway), N.B. Name of contractors, Metal- 
kote Company (Maritime), Ltd. Date of 
contract, August, 12, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $30,431.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Repairing one concrete abutment and ap- 
proximately twenty-eight concrete pedestals 
at bridge, mileage 64.0 Grand Falls Subdivision 
(National Transcontinental Railway), N.B. 
Name of contractors, Concrete;Masonry Res- 
toration, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 29, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,462.25. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post OFrFrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 
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Nature of Orders Amount 

of Orders 

Making metal dating stamps and type, also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals...}/$ 1,570 73 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 448 47 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms 25,648 17 
Stampmea pags UK WELCH Wien patnalaya cits ee aa eel 209 47 
Bag otihtingai nl) Met Sepia dia) iid al ota dh Camlab 19,443 25 
Scales a. aNd AAA Oe oie.) beaks ol Aevionct isl oRadldh ob pl ah atceahon 215 10 
TGERSrIDORES cee Maiev hated morn oad omaha ict islets 2,709 75 
Metter nouches ex iy am ate tattoo tutes. fee ere 1,979 21 
em Tilo eter crim Drea et tetlecsve cs, ayers yas ara eeeotea ate srettlleid eee 32,794 94 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a farage barn at Fort Os- 
borne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, October 4, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$7,500. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates of 





Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P& day 
per hour 
Carpenterss ast i nettv amo oleroeeteatians es $1 10 8 
Bilectricali workers, ieee eee 110 8 
Painters and glaziers................. 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 1 20 8 
Sheet metal workers... .,.0)0...0....- 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 0 90 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............. 0. 80 8 
Concrete workers fe eee 's ase 0 50 9 
TLAQDOUTERS RISA s! |. ASMA Lee aks 0 50 9 
Driver, team and wagon...........-. 9.00 perdy| 9 to 10 


Construction of a vehicle shed at Fort Os- 
borne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name of 
Contractor, James A. Fraser, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $11,450. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates of H 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not are 

less than | POT C2Y 

per hour 
Carpenters akc cen eee tee $1 10 8 
Blectricaliworkerss: Hus.) are: 1 10 8 
Painters and glaziers..............+.. 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 1 20 8 
Sheet metal workersisc.e. 0. ees 3 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers.......,....... 0 90 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............. 0 80 8 
Concrete workers...........--.+e008: 0 50 9 
ISQOUTENS tee irate cake hretracre 0 50 9 
Driver, team and wagon............. 9.00 per dy | 9 to 10 


Repairs to “A” Block, Ordnance Depot, 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
T. A. Andre and Neil Davie, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 11, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $18,400. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P& week 
per hour 
Bricklayers. /3gh0 Rae eee eee $1 10 44 
Plasterers): ).ah \.: athe gestaevee eleporred ea 1 10 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 1 00 44 
Painters aan ss) tyes aaa eye! Mehl iapetres ihe 0 80 44 
Hilectracianss tees eat ern ee gee eee 0 80 44 
Sheet metal workers................. 0 90 44 
Carpenters dao nein er aes 0 90 44 
Labourers ai inca eure et eee oe 0 35 44 


Alterations to St. John’s Gate Fortification 
walls, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Emile Cote, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 11, 1929. Amount of contract, $6,990. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates of 


. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P& day 
per hour 
IMGSONG erent hate ie hie is, cove nw lhvetieere $1 00 9 
IVSIDOUL ELSE pch otek ses ad be be staoegee we 0 35 9 to 10 
CWanpenitensans meter cheeks cleus sate cate ee 0 55 9 


Construction of new board walk, the Citadel, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Auger & Auger, Quebec, P.Q.. Date of con- 
tract, October 2, 1929. 
$17,999. The General Fair Wages Clause was 


Amount of contract, 


inserted in the contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazertr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Non-metallic Mineral Mining 
and Quarrying 


AVONDALE AND WENTWORTH Vicinity, Nova 
ScoriA—CaANADIAN GYPSUM COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE Nova Scoria QUARRY 
Workers’ UNION oF SweEers CORNER, 
Hants County, Nova Scorta. 


Agreement to be in effect from the date of 
signing in 1928 to May 1, 1931, and from year 
to year until.either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year. 

Only union men to be employed if available. 
Union men to have preference in all jobs. 
Horses and carts to be supplied by the union 
if available. Union members will not be obliged 
to work with or for union opponents until they 
have made a settlement with the union. 

Hours: 9 per day or night; 83 on Saturdays 
for day workers; for night workers, work to 
stop Saturday at midnight. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and three holidays, double time. 

One day’s pay for turning out at night to load 
vessels when no vessels are in. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled_on the 
job will be taken up by an Adjustment Commit- 
tee and the management. : 

If they cannot agree, a board of arbitration 
will be formed consisting of a representative 
of each party and a third chosen by them. The 
decision of this board to be final. No strike or 
lockout to occur pending this adjustment. 


The wage rates will be adjusted on June 28, 
1928, December 31, 1928, June 30, 1929, Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, June 30, 1930, and December 31, 
1930, so as to bear the same proportion to the 
Government published cost of living for the 
month prior to each adjustment date as $2.90 
bears to $21.61, but a minimum wage of $2.90 
per day will be maintained. , 

Wages per day as from date of signing in 
1928:—$2.90 for breakers, loaders, hand drill- 
ers, auger turners, stagemen, sledgemen, dump- 
men and shovel men, wharf dumpmen, men 
loading cars with plaster out of shed or pile by 
hand, belt men’s helpers on top of shed, crusher 
repair helpers (second grade) night watchmen, 
steam shovel firemen, steam shovel sidemen, 
signal men, skip dumpers; $2.97 for well 
drillers’ helpers, blowers on hand augers, load- 
ing workmen in tunnel, crusher dump workmen, 
railroad men; $3.06 for stevedores, pumpers 
and donkey runners, steam shovel cranemen; 
$3.15 for belt men on top of shed, belt men and 
secondary crusher man, crusher dump feed men, 
side man (gas_ shovel), oilers, blacksmith’s 
helpers; $3.24 for plug drillers, loaders and 
blowers, well drillers, sub-bosses, steam locomo- 
tive firemen, train brakemen (except main 
line), wharf foremen, men unloading coal, car 
builders, carpenters, loading foreman in tunnel, 
crusher dump foreman, crusher dump car men 
(on quarry end of crusher), crusher repair 
helpers (first grade)  electrician’s helpers 
(second grade) and- operators, machinery re- 
pair men, steam drill men. $3.42 for railroad 
foreman and main line brakemen; $3.45 for belt 
switch operators on wharf loading; $3.50 for 
car shop foremen (one car shop foreman paid 
$5); $3.69 for gas locomotive engineers and 
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track shifters, crushers repair foreman, (one 
foreman paid $4.95), main line train conduc- 
tors; $3.75 for boss carpenters at Wentworth; 
$3.78 for general blacksmith on works and 
quarry blacksmith, cable and stationary engi- 
neers, steam shovel engineers, head machinist, 
driver of horse hauling cars; $3.90 for drivers 
of horses and carts except those under steam 
shovel; $3.96 for steam locomotive engineers; 
$4 for drivers of horses and carts hauling ma- 
terial from under mechanical shovel; $4.07 for 
electricians’ helpers (first grade); $5.40 for 
name operators; $5.85 for gas shovel opera- 
ors. 


Newport STaTIon AND WINDSOR WHarF, Nova 
Scotia—THE WINDSOR GYPSUM COMPANY 
AND THE Nova Scoria QuARRY WorKERS’ 


UNION oF SWEETS CorRNER, Hants County, 


Nova Scorta. 


Agreement to be in effect from date of sign- 
ing in 1928 to May 1, 1931, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, in any year. 

With the exception of the wage scale which 
is given below, the clauses of this agreement 
are similar to the agreement with the Canadian 
Gypsum Company summarized above, and it is 
provided that if the Windsor Gypsum Company 
requires the services of any class or classes of 
labour not specified in this agreement, that such 
class or classes be paid at the same rate of 
wages as provided for under the agreement 
with the Canadian Gypsum Company and the 
union as renewed in 1925. 


The minimum wage to be $2.90 per day and 
the same provision for adjustment of wages 
according to the cost of living is made in this 
agreement as in the agreement with the Cana- 
dian Gypsum Company. 

Wages per day: $2.90 for breakers, loaders, 
gypsum drillers, stagemen, dumpmen, shovellers 
and all men loading cars with plaster out of 
pile by hand; $2.97 for railroad men; $3.06 
for stevedores and wharf dumpmen; $3.14 for 
auger turners when on gypsum; $3.24 for 
blowers, car builders and carpenters; $3.25 for 
wharf foremen; $3.42 for railroad foreman; 
$3.90 for all drivers of horses and carts. 


Netson IstANpD, B.C.—VANCOUVER GRANITE 
CoMPANY AND THE QUARRY WorRKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1928, 
to April 1, 1929, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice 30 days before April 
1, of any year. 

Only union members or those eligible to 
become such to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day in all departments except 
engineers who will be allowed one hour for 
preparing their plant for operation. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days, double time. , 

Wages: quarry blacksmiths $7 per day, 
powdermen (none but experienced men to be 
employed) $6 per day; men operating steam 
or pneumatic drills, hammer-men and men gad- 
ding out stone and men breaking stone and all 
derrickmen $5.50 per day; labourers and lump- 
ers $4.50 per day; engineers 80 cents per hour. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Saint Jorn, N.B—Saint JoHN MaAsrer 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS AND THE 
Unitep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, Loca No. 574. 


Agreement reached following conciliation by 
the Fair Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour, to be in effect from August 1, 1929, to 
July 31, 1930, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice 60 days prior to July 
31, of any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, except in 
the months of June, July and August, when 
only 4 hours will be worked on Saturdays, mak- 
ing a 44-hour week. 


Overtime: time and _ one-half; Sundays, 
double time. 
Wages: the minimum rate for competent 


plumbers and steamfitters is 75 cents per hour, 
with the exception that all contract work ten- 
dered on previous to the signing of the agree- 
ment will be completed at the previous wage 
rate. 

For work out of city, fare, board and travel- 
ling time to be paid. 

No union member to work after regular 
hours without the consent of the union and of 
his employer. 

Any dispute will be referred to a Joint Con- 
ference Board consisting of three employers 
and three journeymen who shall meet when 
necessary. If this Board cannot adjust any dis- 
pute, the assistance of the Federal Department 
of Labour will be applied for. 


Hui, QuEBEC——CERTAIN (CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 


AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 1169. 

This agreement which is in effect from May 
1, 1929, to April 30, 1931, is the same as the 
one in effect at Ottawa, Ontario, which was 
summarized in the LasourR GAZETTE for June, 
page 677, and is corrected in the next paragraph 
of this article. 

Correction 
Orrawa, ONTARIO—THE OTTAWA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
Unitrep BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 


JOINERS, Locat No. 98. 

In this agreement which was summarized in 
the LABourR GAZETTE for June, page 677, the 
fourth paragraph should read as follows: 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and work 
on Saturday afternoons, time and one half; 
from 10 pm. to 8 a.m. and work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time; in case of two or 
more shifts the regular wage rate shall be paid. 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO—BROCKVILLE MAsTER 
PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFIT- 
TERS, Locat No. 680. 


Agreement to be in effect from August I, 
1929, to May 15, 1930, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice of change by 
January 2, of any year. When such notice is 
given, the Joint Committee will meet within 30 
days to come to a decision. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able, and union members will only work for 
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members of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
as long as work is available from them. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight and 
Saturday afternoons, time and one-half; after 
midnight and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters, 90 cents. 


One apprentice allowed for each steamfitter 
and plumber employed. An apprentice is to 
serve four years, after which he is to pass a 
satisfactory examination before a Joint Exam- 
ining Board. When he considers himself com- 
petent to use tools, 
an examination before a Joint Examin- 
ing Board, and if successful, may work with 
tools for one year, and will be paid 50 cents 
per hour for first six months and 65 cents per 
hour tor second six months. After this year 
he will try the final examination before the 
Joint Examining Board, and if successful will 
become a journeyman. 


For work out of city, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time up to 9 p.m. 


No union member to sub-contract or do any 
work pertaining to the trade after regular 
working hours. 


Any dispute which cannot be settled by 
representatives of each party is to be referred 
to a Joint Arbitration Board, consisting of 
three representatives of each party who shall 
have power to settle any grievances or appoint 
an arbitrator if necessary. If a dispute cannot 
be settled in this way, or if the union violates 
the agreement, no strike or lockout to occur 
until an officer of the General Office of the 
United Association has investigated and rend- 
ered a decision. 


Kineston, OnrTario—-THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Bumping INDUSTRIES OF KINGSTON AND 
THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTER- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL Unton, Locau No. 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, and thereafter until three 
months’ notice is given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, and union members will work only for 
contractors who recognize the terms of this 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime, and work on Dominion Day, 
Christmas and New Year’s, time and one-half. 
No work on Labour Day; double time for work 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

Wages for journeymen: $1.10 per hour. 

No union member to contract or sub-contract 
any work. 

The Apprentice Act of the Province of On- 
tario to govern the employment of apprentices. 

The work coming under the union’s jurisdic- 
tion is specified and no labourer is to be allowed 
to do any part of journeymen’s work. 

For work out of city, fare and travelling 
time to be paid. 

No strike or lockout to occur until the dis- 
pute has been referred to a joint arbitration 
committee consisting of three members of each 
party, who may appoint an outside chairman. 
The decision of this committee to be final. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO—CANADIAN CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON BRANCH, 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND Masons’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, Loca No. 1, oF 
HAMILTON, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 4, 1929, 
to May 3, 1930. 

Unicn members only to be employed and no 
other agreement is to be made in the district. 

Hours: 8 per day, between hours of 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., and 4 hours on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. On night shifts, 7 hours to be worked, 
but 8 hours’ pay to be given. 


Overtime: to be worked only in case of 
emergency, and time and one-half to be paid; 
work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: $1.25 per hour. All 
repair work done by owners by the day shall 
be charged 10 cents per hour extra. (This does 
not apply to city or government work.) 

No cessation of work until a dispute has been 
referred to a joint arbitration board consisting 
of three members of each party. If they are 
unsuccessful in settling the dispute, it will be 
referred to an independent umpire whose de- 
cision will be final. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—MASTER PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF EDMONTON AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF Hop CARRIERS AND 
BUILDING AND COMMON LABOURERS, LocaL 
No. 92, 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931, and for another year unless 
ae is given by either party before January 

10s 1. 

Only union members to be employed, or men 
who have been granted one month to qualify as 
a plasterer’s labourer. During this month men 
will be paid 55 cents per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except in the case of mixers, who shall 
be allowed one-half hour extra each day. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour day. 

Wages for plasterers’ labourers: from July 1, 
1929, to April 30, 1930, 65 cents per hour; from 
May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, 75 cents per 
hour. 

For work out of town, fare to be paid, and 
after January 1, 1930, 10 cents. per hour extra 
to cover expenses while working out of town. 


VANCOUVER AND District, B:C—THE Con- 
TRACTING PLASTERERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASsocIATION, Loca No. 89. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LasourR GAZETTE for July, page 725, to 
be in effect from October 10, 1929, to August 
15, 1931, and thereafter from year to year until 
either party gives 90 days’ notice of change. 

Local’ union members to be employed and 
union members will work only for contractors 
who accept the conditions of the agreement, 
and the union will not enter into an agreement 
with any other association or organization. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday. 
Overtime: double time. 
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Wages per hour for journeymen plasterers: 
from October 10, to November 14, 1929, $1.25; 
from November 15, 1929, to February 14, 1930, 
$1.30; from February 15, 1930, to August 14, 
1930, $1.35; from August 15, 1930, to February 
14, 1931, $1.40; from February 15, 1931, to 
Seay 14, 1931, $1.45; from August 15, 1931, 

For work outside the area mentioned in this 
agreement $1.00 per day extra to be paid. 

The employment of apprentices is to be gov- 
aes by the Vancouver Apprenticeship Coun- 
ceil. 

Any question as to the termination, altera- 
tion, or any dispute which may arise will be 
referred to representatives of both parties, 
whose decision will be accepted by both parties. 
If unable to agree, a board of conciliation will 
be formed, consisting of three representatives 
of each party whose decision will be binding. 
If this board cannot come to a decision, the 
matter to be referred to the President of the 
Building and Construction Industries Exchange 
and the President of the Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council, who shall each appoint repre- 
sentatives to investigate and render a decision, 
which will be binding on both parties. 


and Public Utilities: Local 


Transportation 
. Transportation 


VANCOUVER AND New WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
FRASER VALLEY MILK Propucers’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HEwpers, Locat No. 464, (MILK 
Drivers AND Datry EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1927, 
to July 1, 1928, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice 30 days before expira- 
tion date. 

Union members to be employed if available, 
but if non-union men are employed, they are 
to join the union after two weeks. No discrim- 
ination to be shown employees on account of 
union activity. 

Hours and overtime: the principle of the 
6-day week to be observed, but may either be 
one day off in seven or one week off in seven 
weeks. All employees other than salesmen to 
work 8 hours per day with time and one-half 
for overtime. 

Wages: for salesmen, a base rate of $86 per 
month for experienced salesmen and $75 for 
inexperienced salesmen for first three months. 
This base rate will be increased or decreased 
$4 per month for a period of three months if 
price of milk is raised or lowered. In addition 
to this base wage rate a commission on sales 
will be paid, the rates of commission being 
specified in the agreement. 

Wages per month for other employees: truck 
drivers (haulers) $130, truck drivers (special) 
$125, relief truck drivers $130, truck helpers 
$120, checkers $125, stable helpers $120, all 
other inside help $120, inside relief men $125, 
relief men outside $150, new employees $100, 
for first three months, $110 for next three 
eee ; after six months the regular rate to be 
paid. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions, but the decision of the employers to 
be final, in this respect. 

Seven days’ notice of resignation or dismissal 
to be given. 


No strike or lockout to occur while this 
agreement is in force. ‘Any dispute which can- 
not be settled by representatives of each party 
will be referred to a board of arbitration con- 
sisting of one representative of each party and 
a third disinterested party selected by them, 
the decision of this board to be binding. 


If both parties are unable to agree on any 
amendments to this agreement, application will 
be made under the Industrial Disputes Act for 
a Board of Arbitration whose majority decision 
will be binding. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Hauirax, N.S—Tue Nova Scotia Licut Anp 
Power CoMpany LIMITED AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE STREET CAR OPERATION, 
SrREET Car MAINTENANCE, ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION, Power House AND Sus- 
STATION AND GAs DEPARTMENTS. 


General 


Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 
1929, to August 15, 1930, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice two 
months prior to expiration date in any year. 

Company officials will meet with a duly 
authorized committee of employees to discuss 
any matter of interest to the employees. If 
such officials fail to satisfy the committee, they 
may appeal to the Board of Directors or the 
Manager, or they or he may call a general meet- 
ing of the employees. 

In making promotions, or filling new posi- 
tions ability and seniority to be considered. 

The minimum rate of wages for regular em- 
ployees is 40 cents per hour, except when em- 
ployees are kept on as watchmen, messengers, 
or other work lighter than the original duties. 

Employees will be furnished with free trans- 
portation on the street cars after six months’ 
service. 

Modification of this agreement may be made 
at any time provided the parties are mutually 
agreeable and the modification is signed by 
both parties. 


Street Car Operation (Platform Employees) 


Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of the regular schedule run 
for regular men and time worked in excess of 
94 hours in any one day for spare men, Sundays 
and holidays 10 cents per hour extra to be paid. 

One day off every eight days in regular rota- 
tion. 

Wages per hour for motormen and conduc- 
tors: first year 46 cents; second year 48 cents; 
third, fourth and fifth year 54 cents; over five 
years’ service 58 cents. 

Operators instructing new employees to be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra. Employees with 
under three years’ service to pay half cost of 
uniforms. After three years’ service, uniforms 
to be supplied by the company. 

In case of a serious accident or a number of 
accidents in which an employee is considered 
at fault the case will be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Superintendent of the 
Tramways and the Company’s claim agent, and 
two representatives of employees, the report of 
whose investigation will be submitted to the 
manager for consideration. 
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Street Car Maintenance (Car House and 
Machine Shop Employees) 


Hours: regular hours for day workers to be 
8 per day and 4 on Saturdays, and an 8-hour 
shift with 20 minutes off for lunch for night 
workers, but when either day or night workers 
are regularly required to work longer hours, 
straight time only to be paid. 


Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays except for regu- 
lar night men. If called for duty after hours 
and before midnight, at least three hours’ pay 
to be given; if called after midnight, at least 
four hours’ pay at regular rate. 

Men engaged in cleaning, sanding and greas- 
ing tracks and general attendance work will be 
paid 42 cents per hour on week days and 50 
cents per hour on Sundays and holidays. Regu- 
lar hours for these men to be 8 per day, 7 days 
per week. 

Wages per hour for car house employees: 
first-class carpenters 69 cents, second-class car- 
penters 63 cents, third-class carpenters 57 cents, 
carpenters’ helpers 50 cents, first-class painters 
69 cents, second-class painters 63 cents, third- 
class painters 57 cents, head repairmen 69 cents 
and 74 cents, armature winders 74 cents, spe- 
cial repairmen and first-class pitmen 65 cents, 
first-class pitmen 63 cents, second-class pitmen 
58 cents, general utility men (experienced) 50 
cents, car cleaners 50 cents, general cleaners 48 
cents. 


Wages per hour for machine shop employees: 
first-class machinists 74 cents, second-class ma- 
chinists 68 cents, third-class machinists 60 cents, 
welders 74 cents, blacksmiths 65 cents, black- 
smiths’ helpers 53 cents. 


Power Receiving, Operating and Distributing 
Department (Fower House “Line and 
Meter Employees”). 


Hours: a regular day’s work to be 8 hours 
with 4 hours on Saturdays. Regular hours for 
troublemen to be from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. with 
one hour off for lunch, 7 days per week. Regu- 
lar hours for switchboard operators to be 8 per 
day, 7 days per week, revolving shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Any employee, 
except regular 7-day men, to be paid double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays, with 
the exception that any lineman relieving a 
troubleman or any electrician relieving a 
switchboard operator will work at straight 
time. 


If called for duty after hours and before 
midnight, 3 hours’ pay to be guaranteed; if 
called after midnight, 4 hours. 

Wages per hour: first-class linemen 74 cents, 
second-class linemen 68 cents, third-class line- 
men 60 cents, first-class groundmen 53 cents, 
second-class groundmen 47 cents, troublemen 74 
cents, meter inspector 74 cents, first-class 
metermen 68 cents, second-class metermen 60 
cents, third-class metermen (with over one 
year’s service) 53 cents, lamp repairmen 74 
cents, switchboard operators 63 cents, first-class 
electricians 74 cents, second-class electricians 
68 cents, third-class electricians 60 cents. 

Employees driving automobiles and _horse- 
drawn vehicles in addition to other duties to be 
paid one hour’s additional work more than 
other men on same machine or vehicle. This 
does not apply to troublemen or metermen. 


Steam Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays; firemen to 
work 8 hours per day, 7 days per week, revolv- 
ing shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Except for 
regular 7-day men and men relieving firemen, 
double time for work on Surdays and holidays. 
Any helper or ash handler doing firemen’s 
duties to be paid standard wage of firemen, 
but any employee acting as fireman on Sundays 
or holidays to be paid straight time only. 

An employee called for duty outside regular 
hours to be guaranteed three hours’ pay; if 
called after midnight four hours’ pay. : 

Wages per hour: masons and boiler repair- 
men 63 cents, senior steam helpers 61 cents, 
junior steam helpers 47 cents, ash handlers 50 
cents, firemen 61 cents, assistant firemen 54 
cents. 


Gas Department Employees 


Hours: revolving shift men to work 8 hours 
per day, 7 days per week; other employees 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays. Chauffeurs and 
teamsters to be given one hour additional per 
day to regular time and will be required to 
give proper attention to their teams or cars. 

Overtime: time and one-half; except 7-day 
men, all employees to be paid double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages per hour: first-class fitters 74 cents, 
second-class fitters 65 cents, fitters’ helpers 58 
cents, meter repairmen 58 cents, meter repalr- 
men’s helper 47 cents, blacksmith 63 cents, 
skilled labour 48 to 53 cents, common labour 
42 to 47 cents, leading firemen 65 cents, fire 
men 57 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Hatirax, N.S.—TuHeE Nova Scotia LicgHt AND 
Power CoMPANY LIMITED AND ‘THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 


Employees of this company engaged in elec- 
trical distribution, power-house and in the gas 
department are included in the agreement sum- 
marized above under the heading of “Street 
and Electric Railways.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE SySTEM AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES OF THE PLANT DEPARTMENT, 


Memorandum of working conditions and 
schedule of wages to be in effect from May 1, 
1929, from year to year, unless notice in writing 
in given 30 days before May 1, of any year. 

No discrimination to be made against any 
employee on account of his membership or ac- 
tivities in any organization and a committee of 
employees will be received at any time by ap- 
pointment by representatives of the Manitoba 
Telephone System. 

In this memorandum City refers to Greater 
Winnipeg or Brandon; Exchange means any 
other exchange with 1,000 subscribers or over. 

Hours: on city and exchange work 8 per day 
and 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; on pro- 
vincial construction and-maintenance a 48-hour 
week (This does not apply to district men and 
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troublemen). For shift work, the 44-hour week 
to prevail. Employees held waiting orders for 
four hours or less to be paid for four hours; 
for over four hours waiting time, to be paid 
for eight hours. When required to report on 
Sundays or holidays at least 2 hours’ time to 


be paid. If called to work outside regular 
hours at least 2 hours’ time at overtime rate 
to be paid. 


Overtime: on City and Exchange work, time 
and one-half to midnight; from midnight to 
§ am., and work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 

Employees on monthly salary are only to be 
paid for overtime on the emergency order of 
the Superintendent. 

After one year’s continuous service one 
week’s holiday with pay; after two years’ ser- 
vice, two weeks’ holiday with pay, after five 
years’ service one week’s sick leave with pay 
allowed each year; after ten years’ service, two 
weeks’ sick leave per year. 

Travelling time during working hours to be 
paid for at regular rate with time and one-hali 
for travelling time on Sundays and holidays. 
Travelling time over normal working hours not 
to be paid for. 

A foreman is an employee who has charge of 
three or more journeymen, switchmen or jour- 
neymen linemen, apprentices or labourers. 
gub-foreman is an employee assisting the fore- 
man in the direction of the work. 

A journeyman is an_ employee who has 
served four years at one or more branches of 
practical telephone work covered by this mem- 
orandum. 

Apprentices must be between the ages of 17 
and 22. They are to serve four years. Not 
more than one apprentice allowed for every 
four journeymen as long as journeymen are 
available. If any apprentice not considered 
competent, the annual increase may be deferred 
two months. 

Seniority to be considered in promotions and 
in lay-offs. Employees on monthly salary to 
give or be given two weeks’ notice of resigna- 
tion or dismissal. 

Any employee, who believes he has been un- 
justly dealt with, may have his case investi- 
gated by a committee of employees who may 
appeal to the Superintendent, or if his decision 
is unsatisfactory, to the Commissioner. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: inside ap- 
prentices 20 cents for first six months, 25 cents 
for second six months, 35 cents for second year, 
45 cents for third year, 60 cents for fourth 
-year; outside apprentices (Winnipeg) 45 cents 
for first six months, 55 cents for second six 
months, 60 cents for second year, 70 cents for 
third year; outside apprentices (Province) 45 
cents for first year, 53 cents for second year, 
62 cents for third year. 


Wages per hour for journeymen: rackmen 
and installers—over four years 90 cents, under 
four years 88 cents; combination and pay sta- 
tion repairmen—over four years 94 cents, under 
four years 92 cents; test clerks and P. B. X. 
installers—over four years 92 cents, under four 
years 90 cents; P. B. X. inspectors—over four 
years 94 cents, under four years, 92 cents; 
Pp. A. X. inspectors—over four years 96 cents, 
under four years, 94 cents; switchmen—over 
four years 98 cents, under four years 96 cents; 
shopmen grade “ A ”—over four years 94 cents; 
shopmen grade “B”—over four years 91 cents, 
under four years 87 cents; order gang foremcn 
—97 cents; journeymen cable splicers, City, out- 
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side—over four years 98 cents, under four years 
96 cents; linemen—permanent 923 cents, tem- 
porary 90 cents; foreman—Province, outside— 
line foremen 85 cents, sub-foremen 80 cents; 
travelling switchboardmen 82 cents; journey- 
men, Province—outside-cable splicers 83 cents, 
linemen 76 cents. 

Wages per month: office foremen, City, 
$207.50; office foremen, Province, $178; chief 
tester, $202.50; installation foremen $205; 
Pp. B. X. foremen $200; power plant attendant 
$170; power plant inspector $180; toll wire 
chief, $207.50; toll test clerk $185; morse equip- 
ment man $190; shop foreman $195; cable fore- 
man, City, outside, $200; construction gang fore- 
man, City, outside, $195; other foremen, City, 
outside, over four years, $190; districtmen 
$160; district troublemen $155. 


WINNIPEG, MANrITOBA—MANITOBA ‘TELEPHONE 
SystEM AND THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
TELEPHONE OPERATORS. 


Memorandum of working conditions and 
schedule of wages governing the Traffic Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg, and certain Plant Depart- 
ment employees, to be in effect from May 1, 
1929, from year to year unless either party 
gives notice 30 days before May 1, of any year. 

No discrimination to be made against any 
employee on account of union membership or 
activities; and at all times the Manitoba Tele- 
phone System will receive by appointment a 
committee of employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, which may 
be reduced to 7 per day for a period of not 
over 8 weeks if necessary to reduce staff. 
Operators to be entitled to one day off in seven. 
Routine test clerks to work 44 hours per week 
according to regulations governing City Plant 
Employees. Day operators are not to be re- 
quired to report before 7.30 a.m. on week days 
or before 8 a.m. on Sundays; night operators 
to be on duty from 11 p.m. to 7.30 a.m. on week 
days and to 8 a.m. on Sundays, and shall be 
allowed two hours’ rest. Employees working 48 
hours per week to be granted one half day off 
per month with pay in five months, November 
to March inclusive. 

Overtime: time and one-half, including work 
on legal holidays. 

Operators to be given two weeks’ holidays 
each year with pay and they will be entitled 
to one week’s sick leave with pay after one 
year’s service and two weeks’ sick leave after 
two years’ service if necessary. 

Promotions to be made in accordance with 
seniority and efficiency. 

Any employee who _ believes herself unjustly 
dealt with, may have her case investigated by a 
committee of employees or by a committee of 
the union, which committee may appeal to the 
superintendent, or to the commissioner. 

Probationers to be paid $2 per day during 
school period, if appointed. 

Wages per month for operators, city and 
surburban exchanges—Information: $55 for 
first three months, $57.50 for second three 
months, $60 for second six months, $62.50 for 
third six months, $65 for fourth six months, 
$67.50 for fifth six months, $70 for sixth six 
months, $72.50 after three years, $77.50 after 
four years. 

Wages per month for operators, city and 
suburban exchange—Toll: $55 for first three 
months, $57.50 for second three months, $62.50 
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for second six months, $67.50 for third six 
months, $70 for fourth six months, $72.50 for 
fifth six months, $75 for sixth six months, 
$77.50 after three years, $82.50 after four years, 
$85 after six years, $87.50 after seven years, 
$90 after eight years. Long Distance Rate 
Clerks same as toll operators. 

Wages per month for supervisors and night 
chief operators.—Information: $87.50 for first 
year, $92.50 for second year, $97.50 for third 
year;—Toll: $92.50 for first year, $97.50 for 
second year, $102.50 for third year. 


Wages per month for assistant chief opera- 
tors.—Information: $97.50 for first year, $102.50 
for second year, $107.50 for third year;—Toll: 
$102.50 for first year, $107.50 for second year, 
$112.50 for third year. 

Wages per month-—Information service 
clerks: $75 for first year, $80 for second year, 
$85 for third year, $90 for fourth year; Sum- 
mary clerks (new employees): $80; Complaint 
clerks: $75 for first year, $80 for second year, 
‘$85 for third year, $90 for fourth year; Routine 
test clerks: $70 for first six months, $75 for 
second six months, $80 for third six months, 
$85 for fourth six months, $90 for third year. 


Province oF MANITOBA Except WINNIPEG.— 
MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM-PROVINCIAL 
OPERATORS’ SCHEDULE. 


Rules and schedule of wages governing opera- 
tors at Provincial Exchanges in effect from May 
1, 1929:— 

Hours: for day operators 48 hours per week 
except in those weeks in which a legal holiday 
occurs, when hours will be 40 per week; night 
operators who can sleep most of the night will 
be on duty 10 hours per night, a 60-hour week; 
night operators at exchanges where regular re- 
lief is provided will be on duty 10 hours per 
night, but will have two hours’ rest, making a 
48-hour week. 

After one year’s service, operators on the 
permanent staff will receive two weeks’ holidays 
with pay and six days’ sick leave with pay each 
year, if necessary. 

In making promotions, merit and ability be- 
ing equal, seniority will be considered. 

Inexperienced operators to be paid $45 per 
month for first month while learning. 

Wages per month for class “A” exchanges 
(Brandon): day and night operators $54 for 
first three months, $57 for second three months, 
$59.50 for second six months, $62 for third six 
months, $64.50 for fourth six menths, $67 for 
fifth six months, $69.50 for sixth six months, 
$72 after three years, $77 after four years, 
supervisors and night chief operators $87, as- 
sistant chief operators. $92 during first six 
months, $97 after six months; automatic test 
clerks $84.50. 

Wages per month at class “B” exchanges 
(Portage la Prairie): day and night operators 
$52 for first six months, $54 for second six 
months, $56 for second year, $61 for third year, 
$66 after third year; supervisors $73.50, assist- 
ant operators $83.50. 

Wages per month at class “C” exchanges 
(three or more operators including chief opera- 
tor): day operators $50 for first six months, 
$52 for second six months, $54 for second year, 
$59 for third year, $64 after three years; night 
operators $46 for first six months, $48 for 
second six months, $50 for second year, $55 for 
third year, $60 after three years; regular relief 
operators $50; chief operators, where less than 


five operators, including chief operator, but 
not imcluding relief operator, are employed, 
$75; chief operators where five or more opera- 
tors, including chief operator, but not includ- 
ing relief operators, are employed, $80; chief 
operator where seven or more operators, in- 
cluding chief operators, but not including relief 
operators, $82.50. 

Wages per month at class “D” exchanges 
(agent chief operators not exceeding 200 sub- 
scribers’ stations): up to and including 100 
subscribers $110, 101 to 130 subscribers $125, 
131 to 160 subscribers $150, 161 to 200 sub- 
scribers $175. Agent chief operators in class 
“1D” exchanges to provide their own staff under 
the jurisdiction of the district traffic officer, 
who will see that no employee is underpaid, 
and the chief operator may not retain for her- 
self more than chief operator’s wage at class 
“C” exchange. 


Service: Public Administration 


Reoina, SasKATCHEWAN.—Civic Wace ScHEp- 
ULE FOR THE Curry oF REGINA FOR THE 
Year 1929. 

Water Works 
Wages per month: engineers at pumping 
station $175. meter repairers $115 and $150, 
turn on men $115 and $133.33. Wages per hour: 
sub-foreman 67 éents, skilled labourers 50 and 

55 cents, labourers 40 and 45 cents, team 80 

cents, truck driver 523 cents. 

Health Department 


Wages in street cleaning branch: 
47% cents per hour, labourers 424 


foreman 
cents per 


‘hour, sweepers’ operators $5.50 per day. Wages 


in scavenging branch: foremen 55 and 474% 
cents per hour, teamsters 474 cents for day work 
and 50 cents for night work, truck drivers 524 
cents, labourers 423 cents. Wages of labourer 
at disposal grounds 424 cents. Wages per hour 
at pail washing shed: foreman 52 cents for 
night work and 494 cents for day work, labourers 
45 cents for night work and 424 cents for day 
work. Wages at incinerator: engineer $145 
per month, fireman 55 cents per hour, labourer 
423 cents. Wages per hour at garbage trans- 
fer station: foreman labourer 473 cents, labourer 
42% cents. Wages per hour at stables and 
garages: night stableman 50 cents per hour, day 
stableman 47% cents, carpenter on repair work 
73 cents, blacksmith labourer 50 cents. 

Hours and overtime: Regular hours 9 per 
day, 5 on Saturdays. a 50-hour week. Statutory: 
holidays paid for. No higher rate for ordinary 
overtime. 


Police Department 


Wages per month: constables $120 to $155, 
sergeants $167 and $177, detectives $177, patrol 
drivers $150. 

Uniforms are provided and an annual vaca- 
tion of two weeks is allowed. 


Fire Department 


Wages per month: firemen—first year $110, 
second year $125, third year $132, fourth year 
$137; captains $142 to $157, electrician $150, 
AE pleshanie $170, telephone operators $100 
fe) 3 


The Fire Department is operated on the two 
platoon system. 

An annual vacation of 14 days is allowed and 
pay while on sick leave. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘THE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being slightly higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex number of wholesale prices declined some- 
what. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.68 at the begin- 
ning of October, as compared with $11.64 for 
September; $11.28 for October, 1928; $10.99 
for October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 1926; 
$10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 
1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for 
October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; 
$15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; 
and $7.99 for October, 1914. Increases oc- 
curred in the prices of eggs, milk, butter, 
bread, prunes, and sugar, while the prices of 
beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
cheese, evaporated apples and potatoes were 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of food the total budget was $21.96 
at the beginning of October, as compared with 
$21.90 for September; $21.52 for October, 
1928; $21.18 for October, 1927; $21.14 for 
October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 1925; 
$20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 
1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for 
October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for 
October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was somewhat higher, due mainly to in- 
creases in the prices of coal. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again slightly 
lower at 96°7 for October, as compared with 
97:3 for September; 95-4 for October, 1928; 
97-2 for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 
1926. One hundred and twelve prices quota- 
tions declined, forty advanced and three hun- 
dred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower while one advanced. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group was 
again substantially lower, due to decreases in 
the prices of grains, vegetables, coffee and 
rubber. The other groups which declined 
were: the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for raw cot- 
ton, raw jute, hessian, sisal; hemp, raw silk 
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and raw wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to decreases in the prices of 
certain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower quotations for 
black steel sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, due to lower prices 
for copper, lead, tin and zinc; the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals group, due to declines in the 
prices of gasoline, kerosene and certain build- 
ing supplies, which more than offset advances 
in the prices of coal; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due mainly to lower 
prices for copper sulphate. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly lower, increases 
in the prices of fish, milk, eggs and coal being 
more than offset by decreases in the prices of 
coffee, fresh fruits, fresh meats and gasoline. 
Producers’ goods were also lower, due mainly 
to lower prices for materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the leather goods 
industries, for the metal working industries, 
for the meat packing industries and for milling 
and other industries. Miscellaneous producers’ 
materials were slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for grains, livestock, 
raw cotton, raw wool and crude rubber. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods also declined, 
due to lower prices for fuel oil, cured meats, 
cotton and wool goods and lumber. Domestic 
farm products, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower, while 
articles of marine origin advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October, of 
seventy-one staple foodstutis, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
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month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in ‘the LAsouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For somes articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according 
to the total income. For the average family 
of five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 


the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufii- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., so 
that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1927, and monthly since 
January, 1928. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and lhght groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 


Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, - 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87:2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85:6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from: 1900 to 

(Continued on page 1298) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 


























































_. | Quan-| (+) | (1) Oct. | Oct.| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct. 

Commodities | tity |1900| 1905} 1910] 1913] 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 

A ‘ Cc. Cc. ce, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs.|27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 52-4] 76-2) 80-2] 60-8] 58-2] 58-2] 55-6] 56-8] 59-6) 61-6] 71-8] 75-2| 72-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0| 29-6] 35-0] 34-4] 54-21 50-4] 33-4] 31-8] 30-6! 29-2] 30-2) 31-8] 34-4] 43-4] 46-6] 45-4 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 19-7| 28-0] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5} 17-8] 18-3] 19-9] 20-5] 23-9] 24-6) 24-9 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8| 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 24-2] 36-4] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0} 27-7| 29-2] 29-3] 29-0} 31-0] 31-6] 31-0 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ |12-2| 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-4] 23-5! 38-0] 42-3] 31-5] 30-0] 27-2] 25-1] 29-1] 30-8] 28-5] 31-0} 32-6] 31-4 
Fone b)*0-28.; 2 “ 121-8} 25-0] 34-4] 35-21 38-0] 40-2] 70-0] 74-4] 57-2] 53-8] 51-0] 46-6] 53-4] 56-6] 53-21 55-0] 57-2) 55-4 

acon, break- 

at... 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 30-5] 51-1] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 33-9] 41-6] 44-4] 38-8] 42-5] 41-3] 40-9 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 42-2] 74-2| 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 45-6] 49-6] 49-0] 43-8] 45-8] 43-8] 43-4 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 dozl25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 35-3] 43-6] 60-7| 75-0] 50-7| 41-7] 44-3] 45-7| 48-21 49-8] 52-6) 51-0] 47-4] 51-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2} 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 31-5] 38-3] 55-0] 68-3] 46-6| 37-4] 39-7] 39-8| 43-0} 44-3) 47-0] 45-6) 41-5] 45-1 
Milk...... ae 6qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 54-0] 54-6] 75-6) 92-4] 80-4] 69-6] 70-2] 71-4] 70-8| 69-6) 71-4] 72-6] 72-6) 74-4 
Butter, dairy... 21bs.}44-2| 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 59-0] 74-2/101-2/125-8] 81-2} 76-8] 78-4] 77-4] 83-4] 75-4] 83-2] 85-6] 83-6] 85-2 

utter, cream- 

pe te Se ee 1 “ [25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 42-4] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 42-8) 47-7| 41-2] 46-3] 47-4] 46-0] 46-9 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1] 17-6| 18-5) 20-5) 22-0] 27-8] 33-3] 41-2] 35-4|§27-6] §33-5|§29-1| §32-3] §30-6| §31-3] §33 -8] §33 -2| §33-0 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 26-1] 31-4] 38-6] 32-01§27-6]§33-5| §29- 1] §32-3] $30-6| §31-3] §33 -8] §33- 2] §33-0 
Bread....:.20-- 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 67-5} 84-01118-5|144-0/118-5]102-0| 102-0) 106-5] 117-0] 114-0] 117-0]115-5]118-5/120-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 48:0] 69-0) 80-0] 58-0/§45-0)§44-0| §49-0] §54-0]§53-0| §53-0/§51-0) 54-0} 54-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ |18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 25-0] 25-0] 40-5] 42-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5] 28-5! 30-5] 29-0) 32-0] 31-5! 32-0} 32-0 
Hic, o3 the. 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-6] 24-6| 33-2] 18-6/$21-2/§21-0]§21-0] §21-8] §22-0| $21 -6|§20-8] §20-8] §20-6 

eans, Nand- 
age 2 “ | 8.6] g-4| 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 20-8] 33-2] 23-4] 17-4] 17-4] 17-6] 16-8] 16-4] 15-6] 16-2] 19-0] 23-8] 23-6 

pples, evapor- 

ated...... ...-{ 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 13-4] 23-1] 29-2] 21-6) 23-9] 19-5] 19-6) 20-2} 20-4| 18-8] 21-5) 21-5] 21-3 
ae afi ees 1 “ {11-5| 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 13-2] 18-8] 27-4] 18-2] 19-6] 18-2] 15-6] 15-7} 15-7| 14-6] 13-6] 14-2] 14-6 
ugar, granulat- 

PS lee ier? Soe 4 “ |91.6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 36-8] 48-8] 86-4] 41-21 34-8] 48-4] 41-2] 32-0] 31-6] 32-8] 31-2] 28-4) 28-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “-|10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0| 14-0] 16-8] 22-4] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4] 23-0] 19-6] 15-2} 15-0) 15-4) 14-6] 13-6] 13-8 
Tea, black......| + “ | 8-2| 8-3} °8-7| 8-9] 9-9] 9-9] 15-5] 16-4] 13-6/§14-6]§17-1]§17-4] §17-8| §18-0| §17-8] §17-8] §17-6] §17-6 
Tea, green...... 4“ 1 8.7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 10-2] 14-8] 17-0] 15-1]§14-6|§17-1| §17-4) §17-8| §18-0] §17-8] §17-8] §17-6] §17-6 

Woe tare. a < | 8.6] 8-8} 8-91 9-4] 10-0] 9-9] 11-5] 15-1] 13-5] 13-4] 13-5] 13-9] 15-2) 15-3) 15-2] 15-2) 15-1) 15-1 
Potatoes........| 4 bag}24-1! 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 35-3] 53-0] 71-3] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8! 46-5) 49-5] 61-9] 52-5] 42-8) 75-0] 73-8 
Vinegar........./4eqt.| -7| -°7| -7| -8| -8] -8] -9] 1-0} 1-0] -9} <9] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-99] 9-30/13-54|15-83/ 11-48] 10-23] 10-65|10-31|10-89]10-93| 10-99] 11-28] 11-64) 11-68 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc Cc. Cx» Ce Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. (be 
Starch, laundry| 3 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-5} 4-8] 4-9] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0) 4-1] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0 
Coney seat Yig ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 55-0] 53-9] 57-9] 78-8|125-3/110-1]116-4|111-5]103-7) 104-8] 105-4] 102-0) 101-3} 100-3]100-9 
oal bitumin- 

aoe ee “ «& 137.4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-8] 39-9] 62-6] 90-7| 73-5] 77-0] 71-6] 65-6] 64-1] 63-3] 63-5] 62-9] 62-8] 63-1 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.]32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5} 42-6] 43-9] 76-9] 83-7] 83-6] 80-3) 78-6] 77-6) 76-2) 75-5) 75-5) 75-0| 76-0) 76-2 
Wood, soft..... « 199.6] 95-5] 29-4| 30-6] 31-5] 31-61 58-8] 66-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2) 57-4) 55-6| 55-9) 56-1] 55-4] 54-4] 54-4 
Coal oil........|1 gal. 124-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 24-1] 23-0] 27-4| 39-8] 31-9] 31-0] 30-3) 30-8] 30-3] 31-5] 31-3] 31-1) 31-0] 31-1 

Se Ss eee Sree te Sik S) Pee Ae isa he S uae Pie ties oes be 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-96] 1-96] 3-05] 4-06] 3-60] 3-64! 3-51] 3-35] 3-34) 3-32] 3-28] 3-26] 3-25] 3-26 
Soe Si Sl Ste Si Sab Sat te. Pose eee eat ce per Sal See ec ts 
Rent........... 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05} 4-75| 4-55] 4-08] 4-85] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96] 6-96] 6-97] 6-87] 6-85| 6-87] 6-95) 6-98) 6-938 
eee he ce et en te ae tli SoD ee eS ete OS al aa ete ta Sit eye cL oe 
ti Totals.” cel) -2 cae 9-37/10-50| 12-79] 14-02] 14-48] 15-38/21-48] 26-46] 22-01) 20-87/ 21-16] 20-67| 24-411 20-14] 21-18] 21-52] 22-96) 21-96 
ease 6.0) eee! MP ele EE le he FS eth oy ee eee ad Wi gg NS te eet es 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
; St Pag bs 48 $F S$ SN PSP ea Ret EE ASE Sicha Grd) SOPH SUPNS 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83| 6-82] 7-29] 7-70] 8-77|13-78]16-21|11-75)10-42|10-96/10-55|11-03/10-99|10-98]11-16]11-55/11-68 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-74] 7-80/11-90/14-05|10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-44] 9-96/10-27] 9-96] 9-92]10-52/10-24 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04| 7-66] 8-87] 13-26] 15-51111-59| 10-14] 10-83! 10-54/10-91/10-96/11-02/10-99/11-42|11-60 
Gaspoe.}.2fevss 1 aee 5-15| 5-64| 6-33] 6-87| 7-41] 8-95] 13-19]/14-96|10-81| 9-75] 9-92] 9-60]/10-34|/10-09]10-19]10-47|10-61| 10-63 
Gntatio’ R50: bE 5-01] 5-60] 6-50| 7-20] 7-78] 9-41]13-58]15-75/11-48] 10-14] 10-69] 10-20]10- 79111 -00/10-99]11-31]11-60) 11-65 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-36] 8-87/12-84|16-34110-79] 9-72110-14] 9-68]10-25/10-29]10-42/10-92}11-41)11-51 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92! 7-86] 8-25} 8-63] 9-21/13-51/16-09|11-21| 9-95] 10-29} 10-20/10-74]10-84]10-89]11 -45}12-02] 12-02 
Albertal, 0 F5).02:8:4 6-021 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-38) 9-31/13-27|15-70111-09] 9-77| 10-32] 10-38|10-99|10-77|10-81|11-48/12-10|12-00 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35| 9-80/14-39|16-83|12-50|11-61]11-51/11-51(12-11/11-89/12-18]12-35|12-84/ 12-88 


{December only. §Kind mostsold. *¥or electric light and gas see text 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. Sce text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

ala | #3 ees |S 2) 4 

ha oO - — S ty by 

LOCALITY @ [8 | shl: 22] 82] sf lee | 28 eh | 22 

aa |ol| se|se} 82] ae] ge] ce | ge2| Se) S¥ | 28 

Sel asl|el|selse| o8 | $3 | 42 | ESs] des] eo | gs 

Ho ie ae ey gQa er BF ie yan alte ae ee 

RM RM io) 

cents | cents | cents| cents} cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dontiilen Carerace sO) 36-4 | 31-6 | 29-0 | 22-7] 18-3| 24-9] 31-0] 31-4] 27-7] 40-9] 45-1] 63-1 
Reeea. lanes ees 39-0 | 33-2 | 30-7] 25-2] 19-8] 18-5] 27-7| 31-0] 26-8| 40-1] 44-0] 60-2 
i Rediase ee 41-3 | 34 | 33-8 | 27-1 | 29 16-7| 27-5| 33-1| 27-9| 41:3] 45-5| 58-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... ae Pate 7 7 oe thes 16 Jess eee. 4: 3 8 in mn : yan 
3—Amberst.........0...0. : ‘71 16-8) 18 | 30 0 . 
isle ee | 42-5] 33 | 33-3] 26-2] 20-5] 19-7] 28-3] 30-4] 26-6] 39-8] 42-8] 64-3 

BWV aOR eee fo he sees eel ee choke coabeee Vie cae toon be fee cole e sede ae 5 Ue PS I i cccant 60 
6—Truro, Kjotshe slay, sieiele,bpisleve:e 40 35 30 28 23 22 25 30 25-6 39-3 43-1 59-9 
7—P.E.1.-Chariotietown | 30 _ | 28-3 | 26-3 | 20-2 | 16-8 ]........[........ 30-7| 24-3] 34-5] 39 57-3 
New Brunswick (average)..| 38°4 | 30-9 | 28-2 | 23-1] 17-8 | 19-5 | 28-8] 30-2] 25-4] 41-7] 45-3] 64-5 
ah setan tke eater 35-8 | 30-8 | 22-5 | 20-1 | 16 22 30 33-3| 25-3] 41-8] 45-5] 64-1 
PP Stidohmrs es edssart coco ligtie deerimlane (od be keat all: oe 4 pea DY ay Wiha une 
10—Fredericton........... 16 25 30 25-8 -4| 44-6] 63-3 

Lee Bee camlensoecter ts epg ig gg aria pyle (ag bbl 30 27:8] 25 43-3] 48 64 
Guebechaversc ee 29-0 | 30-0 | 29-1] 19-8 | 15-0] 20:8| 27-6] 27-3] 25-7] 38-0] 40-8] 63-4 
12—Quebec...........0s000. Splarleoee Mea tay es Inge Ween. eee dice 27 1 Ot Lekadl heanacsd Ghceie 
13—Three Rivers.......... ‘7| 20 25 25-7| 25-4] 4 5 | 65-7 
NR wilt iatbacie ls Say 40 | 35-7 | 37-7 | 28-7] 16-7] 20-8) 31-5] 31-5] 25-4] 40-4] 42-8] 67-1 

(ei te td 27 | 28 | 23-8] 15-5 | 13 17-5] 23-3| 23-4| 24-1] 41 42-51 64 

ioe Hivasmihen tae. 26 | 26-7 | 24-6] 19-1] 15-7] 21-3} 23-8] 24-1] 23-6] 36-7] 37-3] 60 

17—St. John’s......... pa eh Dee dic od cere lire Were: boots | 2834 25 Olaeeee 39 62 

18—Thetford Mines....-....|"z5°°* 5| 25 25 24-5 Os en 60 
19 Monttenlarien, 37 | 31-6| 35 | 19-3| 15-4] 17-3] 31-3] 29-8] 28-2] 36-8] 39:7] 66:5 

20—Hull.... 2221222217227] 84-9 | 80-1 | 20-2] 19 | 14-2] 17-8] 29-6] 30-8] 27-5| 35-3] 36-4] 64 
Gacariciateicit el 38-2 | 32-8 | 30-0 | 23-9] 19-4] 27-7] 30-5] 32-8] 28-5] 38-5| 42-7] 63-7 
SOLA 35-4 | 30-1 | 28-5 | 22-6] 15-9] 23-3] 31-1] 29-1] 27-7] 38-6] 41-3] 65-2 
pris ie 40 | 33-3] 31 | 22-7] 19-2] 22-5] 30 33 27 43-8| 47 62:5 
Bie einedion, oh eta 37 | 30-7 | 29-6 | 23-9] 16-7] 22-9] 26-7] 30-8| 26-3] 36-4| 41-4] 61-7 
oe BieGlie ee 35-3 | 29-8 | 30-2 | 23-8] 17-2] 28-3] 35 31-2| 26-6] 40 46-1] 66-8 
o, Patarhonmeh ua eat 39-4 | 33-4 | 30-2 | 22-9] 19-2] 31-4] 32-5] 31-6| 26-2] 38-7] 42-1] 63-9 
leg LS ame ag ped 38-6 | 33-8 | 27-1 | 23-6 | 21 28-8| 34 oe a 39-8] 44-7] 64-4 
Ta Orilbae ian kek 36-6 | 31-6 | 30-6 | 21-6] 19-8] 27-2] 32-5] 32-7] 98 36-7| 40-5] 64-5 
eeeTacite etree 40-4 | 32-9] 33 | 24-3] 20-8] 27-3] 31 32-9 | 30 40-3] 45-7] 66-2 
poe Niasirn Falla. ORC sas 41-7| 35 | 32 | 25-4] 17-6] 31 32-5] 33-5] 31-7] 40-7] 45 64-5 
See Seed 2 a el SOV NE ORD] ae | | aes ae iain 
—Hamilton.,....0.0.0365 : 2 1:7] 34-3] 36-4] 40-7] 63-5 
Se aditord: tani ceak 39-5 | 34-4 | 30-3 | 25-9 | 21 29-1| 31-7] 34-1] 31 39 41-9| 64-4 

aie ee ee 38-7| 35 | 31 | 25 | 20 26 31-5] 35 28 38-7| 43-4] 65 
TON ah Spa Ca veaes ae te, 38-5 | 33 | 30-3 | 24-3] 21-2] 28-7] 30 31-1] 31-5] 35-5] 40-4] 61:3 

Deeieatater. ae eee 36-9 | 33-4 | 27-6 | 23-7| 20-4] 28-7] 32 30-4 | 25 35-4| 39-4] 62 
Se gedciak so: Luks & 39 | 33 | 30-2 | 24-4 | 19 26-6 | 29 32-5] 27-3] 36 39-5 | 59-8 
AL TOP a A Oe 38-3 | 33-3 | 25-4] 21-4] 20-8] 29-3] 34-3] 32 24 36-2| 39-6] 64:3 
coal, eek) Sas salted i: 37-9 | 32-3 | 29-7 | 23-8] 17-5] 27-8] 31-1] 33-2] 29 37-8] 41-4] 62-3 
2 Sir Thon a. ot 37-9 | 33-8 | 28-2 | 22-8] 20-7] 30-6] 30 33-3 | 30 38-5| 42-2] 65-1 
16Otatham, Bee isa f 38-2 | 34-7 | 30-7 | 25-7] 19-3] 29-8| 27-8| 31-5] 28-2] 38-8] 42-6] 65-9 
Me Windion dea 37-6 | 31-2 | 30-1] 24 | 18-6] 27-6] 30 39 28 37 41 61-9 
42 Bamniass.@. obec. 420k se 37-5 | 32-5 | 31-2 | 26-1] 21-6} 30 32-5] 34-7] 29-6] 36-8] 40-3] 63-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 26 bal Size. taal 24 | 19 29 25 29-3| 26-5] 40 46-7 | 62-5 
44—North Bay............. 43-3] 39 | 33-7| 25-2] 18-3] 27-1] 29 35 28-5] 39:6] 43-7] 64-2 
45—Sudbury... 0.000 42-7 | 36-8 | 33-3 | 26-5 | 21 30-4) 25 36-6| 30-3] 39-5] 46-1] 66-9 
haley wis. selss cet 5] 35 37-5 | 29-2] 38-9] 42-8] 64- 
47—Timmins............... 37-7 | 32-7 | 31-5 | 24-5 | 20-7] 28 32 33-71 28.5| 365| 38:7] 88-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 89-3 | 34-3 | 29-3 / 25) 17-2] 28 | |........ 32-7| 29 38-7| 43-2] 61-7 
—Port Arthur......-..... Being] 25-2 |........ 33-8| 20-3] 42-5] 47-1] 68-9 
50—Fort William........... 35 | 28-4 | 26-6 | 20-5] 19-4] 22-5] 31-5] 32-5] 29-5| 43-6| 47-31 64-7 
Manitoba (Average)......... 33-5 | 26-8 | 26-4] 19-5] 15-5] 21-3] 27-5] 30-0] 27-6] 41-9] 46-6] 63-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 35-1 | 27-4 | 27-3 | 18-6| 15-7| 21-6] 27-5] 31-3] 29-1] 41 45-7| 63-3 
52—Brandon............... 31-9 | 26-1 | 25-4 | 20-3] 15-3] 21 27-5 | 28-6| 26 42-8] 47-5] 62-7 
Saskatchewan (average) .. ..| 35-3 | 29-1| 26-7 | 21-2| 16-1] 23-3] 32-6] 28-8] 26-3] 47-3| 51-8| 63-5 
68—Regina.......s.01-.000. 34-3 | 28-1 | 25-2 | 20-1] 17-3} 22-1] 33 27-1] 25 44 48-8] 64-4 

54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5| 25 | 21 | 15-5] 24-5] 30 27-5 | 27-5] 50 52-5] 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 34-8| 29 | 28-2] 22-2] 16-1] 22-5] 35 30 25 49 52-7] 62-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 39-6 | 31-8 | 28-4 | 21-4] 15-3] 24 32-5 | 30-4] 27-5] 46-3] 53 67-2 
Alberta (average)....... 0... 33-1] 28-4 | 24-9] 19-7] 15-4] 23-5] 32-1] 29-0] 26-5] 43.3] 48-2] 58-5 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 | 28-3 | 26-6] 19 | 16 25-6 | 30 27-3 | 28-7| 49 53 57 
58—Drumheller............ 33-5 | 30 | 22 | 22-5] 15 22-5 | 35 33 27-5 | 43-5] 47-5 | 59-8 
69 —Edmonton........2.0.. 22-5 | 26-8 | 26-8] 18-8) 16 | 22-9} 32-7) 28-8] 27-5| 40-8] 45-6] 58-2 
-Onlvary eo istl eat. . ; : : 23 32-4 30-3 23-3 4 . 
/61—Lethbridge.......... 34-2 | 27-8 | 23-5 | 10-5 | 14-6] 23-3] 30-5| 25:5| 95-7| 30 | 44a see 
Gritish Columbia (average). 39-5 | 33-1 | 29-6 | 23-1 | 20-7) 27-2) 88-7 35-0) 30-7] 49-0 54-5] 65-5 
+-Bornlesicig: says «iisa's dt Peay Ne 25 40 38 29-3 ; : 
63—Nelson..........0.0000, 42-5 | 33-5 | 32-2] 24 | 22-5] 30-7] 40 37-5} 30 46.2 | 53:3] 662 
66-2 

64—Trail........ ce Meee 39-3| 34 | 30 | 25 | 23 28-3] 40 35-6 | 30 51-6] 58-3] 65 
65 —New Westminster... 39-5 | 33-7| 28 | 21-5] 19-5| 25-2] 37-5] 31 31-6] 47-8] 54-6] 64-3 
68—Vaneouver........0.01. 39-8 | 33-1 | 30-3 | 22-3 | 22 24-7] 37-8] 33-6] 30-9] 46-9] 52-2] 67-6 
G8- Nannitno.s,-Hecves feel atie| pival 20 WED MAWeSHML Hoe | Seaeenee Mel | tk dapsone 

69--Prince Rupert.......... 37-5 | 32-5 | 27-5 | 21-5 | 18-2 25:5 37:5 38 34 51-2 56 65 





a Price per single quart higher. c Price in bulk lower. 
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ee (eee le (ens |S ee a baauemnee| Rees er! eras! i as (iii sisal 


per lb. 


eeeeeeee 


seer eceee 


re ee oe ee 


eee co 


eoseceee 


eeeeoeee 


ee ee ee Ce ce ee ed 


ee 


eo 


es es 


a 3 . 
ny = n 
eg 5 eb 
a) | a pale es 
sh#S1/aa8 ES SS 
Ltn | 22s by ay, 
geaa| Shh & | sa 
an e D 
cents cents cents cents 
30-6 21-3 13-3 59-1 
30:7: (eRe S| 54-2 
3400 Ol | okie hi Ome IB Sica Ore 60 
5 a ae Ie iat $8 a 50-60 
32) PCR. | eee ares 50 
30) |: RG 3. |e 60 
Di STE Oe Ea | eR Pisin. dis Ore 50 
Se eet a |e Se 50 
SOE TRAN teat teeatiete« 60 
30:0 beeen... 10-0 60-0 
Se el ba es ae 10 60 
Soe Tobe so 10 60 
SO) SRS: | eee tae 60 
SP shoei] Wee a ol ROE es 60 
29-8 20-0 9-7 57-5 
25 25: VRE ec 50 
30-35 25 10 60 
eee h..: 20 10 p55 ee 
25 15 af O Business: 
Rice rete IAS 20 
Aoi goer 20 10 60 
Bo aay (Oot Se ee toa} Ba 8 55 
SOLOS [ee cs cameras s+ 60 
RE eo | RE Gs 15 10 60 
30-9 23-0 12-3 65-0 
35 25 WARES.) Fenen oo 
32 22 2 | aint shove 
SO 25 10E20 || ale. oe. 
SO) RB ener aeeiens seo 
28 202 Vee. . 60 
30-35 OB) Se ol center... 
32 23:7 | REG tela ste eletseers 
BD 25s | DAS aliae sae ere 
32 254 elie col ee ecss 
25 Dt | | Pe lee oa 
30 25 UG Spain| Sg See 
35 25 ARI Tees 4, Seteser 
P<: eae 25-30 
Bit oe 25 bs ae 60 
host ee 25 
O47 Ree Tess | eee. elite ares 
39 201 WSEE Se os 
28-32 2Se. ere |. 50-60 
30 20 OG aS 
30 20s | eee s., eias 25% 
Fe. eG ar ee 22 lnc AERA ae STO 
Pd ee es: Me 28 re es SU Re 2 | eee 20 
25 25 10 75 
25-30 LODE eres S..:. 75 
BASS a oc ee 22 ee ce ak 
Doak REIS oa 20 OEE AEE. 
Bod RRO Nes Ao 18 10 ba AS 
ps | er 18 ads RN 65 
28-37 16-24 12) A ee 
30-0 16-0 CSG Tee Se 
30 15 
30 15 125i Petes. < 
SO, Wineweeens QO) OE ee 
30 18 
28-8 18-0 O05 \ IMER 
35 DATTRIED ln 9.3 5 eae re Sa coke 
30 LS? ee A Poe 
23-25 12-5 185) Oo 6 Se ae ee 
30 US SIU Nakane & Seek eon 8 eee 
25 18 DAV |e an ae Saree 
25:01) wee ee. 16> Gy Behe. 
30 20 he am eee 2 ee 
25. iWseeh 20) Miah 3 
Sb.) al; Sean PA ieee | iene A Sk Rae 
4: eee TMs | Gar es eee 
9B ll Wear oe Wf ao | eee: ae Ge 
30) 1 eee HGSOe ee eee 
D5. NW ORES SR os 2 
OD. | Bee cce Tj) | ee Meera 

















(kind most 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon 
sold) 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per Ib. 





Eggs 
Nn 
a a9 
OB Ho 
Ass | oads 
ne Oo ony, a O 
ro ete 
Sea /Sauea 
Fy (6) 
cents cents 
51-3 45-1 
54-1 44-7 
61:3 51-9 
48-4 42-9 
48-3 42-8 
57-7 51-7 
55 49 
40-5 31-7 
51-3 45-6 
52-2 46-8 
56 48-1 
52 47-5 
45 40 
52-9 44-1 
54-7 39-6 
54-8 46-5 
53-9 43-8 
46-6 41-5 
52-2 45-6 
53-9 47-4 
45-1 43-4 
62-3 46°4 
52-8 42-5 
51-1 45-9 
55 42-6 
47-5 45-2 
47-9 42-1 
45-7 42-5 
46 41 
51-6 49-8 
42-5 40 
56-7 46-1 
54-3 51-7 
54 53-4 
53-3 50-1 
52-2 45-1 
49-5 47 
54-4 48-7 
46-7 43-6 
45-5 39-7 
47-3 41-2 
47-8 44.8 
47-4 42-9 
44-2 38-7 
52-7 50 
53-7 46-7 
45-8 40-3 
58 48-7 
58 50-6 
58 53°3 
48-3 44-7 
55-2 47-2 
54-8 48-7 
58-1 50-7 
48-3 42-4 
50-5 42-6 
46 41-5 
45-9 49-8 
50 42-8 
45 40 
46-6 42-2 
42 38 
48-2 49-2 
43-1 39-1 
47-5 39-2 
52-8 40-6 
49-4 41-8 
48-1 40-3 
55-5 49-2 
55 47-6 
54 48-3 
60 52 
52-9 49 
52-9 46 
54-8 48-3 
54 52-5 
60 50 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


1293 
Butter 
. S 
uo ke 
33 o8 
tgs | S¢ 
Be, | 24 
a 2a ees 
Q S 
cents cents 
42-6 46-9 
43-3 51-1 
45 49-1} 1 
44-3 50-5 | 2 
44 50-6 | 3 
40 50-2 | 4 
42-5 55 5 
43-8 51-4 | 6 
39 44-71 7 
43-6 47-7 
45-7 48-218 
45-5 50 9 
43-2 44-7 110 
40 47-7 jil 
41-9 44-4 
42 43-9 }12 
43-5 44-4 113 
42 45-4 14 
ee See 42-3 115 
4] 43-9 |16 
42-3 43-5 117 
40-4 44-6 {18 
43 45-7 }19 
40-8 42-9 |20 
43-3 46-8 
40 45-1 |21 
43 44-8 |22 
42-2 44-6 |23 
48-4 46-8 |24 
42-8 46-2 |25 
45 46-5 |26 
42-9 47-3 |27 
43-3 47-6 |28 
40 48-4 }29 
45-5 47-2 |30 
44 48-6 |31 
44 46-6 |32 
43 47 133 
43 46-4 |34 
43-7 45-8 135 
43-5 45-8 |36 
42-4 45-7 |37 
42-5 46-8 138 
46-2 47-2 |39 
45-2 47-1 |40 
eS err 47-6 |41 
45 47-7 |42 
42-3 44-8 143 
40 45-4 |44 
43 48-1 |45 
wards Seite 48-1 46 
«oS rape taee 47-3 |47 
42 47 48 
Siadsak 47-8 |49 
42 48-7 |50 
40- 45-3 
41- 45-6 [51 
38: 45 152 
38- 46-4 
40 45-1 153 
39- 48-5 154 
37 44-7 155 
37° 47-2 156 
40- 45-8 
41 48-2 157 
42- 47-6 158 
38- 44 159 
41- 44-7 160 
39 44-5 |61 
45-2 48-9 
Oe pe 45-5 162 
45 48 63 
45 50 64 
44-3 48-3 |65 
44-5 47-5 166 
46-7 51-2 |67 
45 50 68 
46 51 69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 












Canned Vegetables 





27 g a ns d — 
3 E we 5 6.3 7s 2, a a 
oa | & 5 eos ae gs | Sf is as 
Locality Sow a =| =| OA, B a a8 x xe) 
48 a Son eo ag ae =a ~ = oa A ag 
mee as ao ean hoe Gc o> Og ay na 
ao i Qn rao nota) wey oR a a cS) 
ae eee ah | aM] Oe oe ee as ga | ak 
a a) See | Gael toe: | £8 ee 6 2 Bi 5a 
So) —Q (o) Fy —S fam fH a Ay io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....::........... 33-0 8-0 18-3 5-4 6-4 10-3 12-4 15-7 16-1 16-0 
Nova Scotis HS Sik 6 7 a eh 32-1 8-1 17-6 5-8 6-6 19-0 44-4 16-3 15-7 15-8 
I—Sydneyits. 5 see eo ce ee 34-6 8 16-9 5-8 6-8 10-2 14-1 16-6 16-1 16-6 
2—New Glasgow...............- 31 8-8-7 17-2 5-8 6-2 9-7 13-8 15-4 15-4 15-4 
S=apAM erste. keg kaos «homens oe 29-9 8 17-4 5-7 6-3 9-4 17 15-7 15-9 15 
fsa REV UT C2). etry aE eh ge A cag 83-4 8 18-1 5-5 6-9 10-1 15-4 16-4 15-1 15-4 
b= Windsor. des eee cs baa eenee 82-5 8-3 19 6-4 7 10 18 18 16-5 16-5 
G—PTUrO doce elo eee nee 31 8 17-1 5:8 6-3 10-8 13-1 15-5 15-1 15-7 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 27-7 7-4 18 5-4 5-5 9-8 12-2 14 5 13-8 14-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 34-5 8-7 17-8 5-8 6-3 10-0 14-4 15-5 15-9 15-3 
S—MonetoOne: acd: atte thane ee 35°5 8-7 17-8 6 6-4 11-4 13-8 15-3 15-4 15-2 
9-—St Jonnie: . odes Bates pokes oe 32-6 8-7 18 5-6 6-2 9-7 13-6 15-4 15-1 15 
10—Fredericton 33 °2 8-7 17-2 1% 8°6 6-6 9-4 15-1 15 15-6 15 
11-Bathurste: sd. ne@es ae tact ee 36:7 8-7 18 5-9 6 9-5 15 16:3 17-3 15-8 
Quebee (average) 30-6 6-7 17-7 5-3 6-4 9-1 12-4 14-6 16-0 14-9 
12-—Quehecwee. « « Suncete ack eee 30-9 8 17-3 5-5 6-3 9-3 12-9 14-9 16 15-3 
13—Three Rivers....2¢...2.20060+. 31-3 6-7 18-9 5-6 6-7 9-8 13-1 14-6 18-3 15-5 
14——SHerproOke.s.45,cs sas 0 See ates 9s 34:1 | 6-6-7 17-1 5-1 6-3 9-9 12-4 15-2 16-2 15-5 
1D Sorel es ak oae ees ook MON <i 27-2 6 18-6 4-7 6 9-2 11-6 15-7 16-4 14-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............:..- 31 5 16-4 4-7 6°5 9-4 a2 13-7 14-3 14-4 
LSS t OLN agp sce m tos a tee ee eke 29 6-7-3 17-4 4-9 6-6 8-9 13-3 14-3 15-4 15 
18—Thetford Mines..............-. 32-7 6-7 18 5-8 6-9 8-1 12-9 15-1 18-4 15-3 
19=—Miontreay eG. ses ce pees o2 31-9 | 6-8-7 18-4 5-5 6-0 9-7 11-9 14-5 14-8 14-9 
20S Files See: |. cit Mae wales Meters on 27-5 | 6-7-8 16-8 5-8 6-3 7-5 11-2 13-4 14-4 13-4 
Ontario (average)................... 32-5 7-6 17-6 5-0 6-3 10-7 12-8 15-1 15-6 15-1 
21 —-Ottawa.te... gi Gath oneer ene «8 33-7 | 8-8-7 18-3 5-9 6-8 10-6 11-4 15-2 15-4 15-1 
29——Brock ville: cscs seit. o« pes tee.” 29-2 7:3 15 5-7 6-6 10-7 12-4 14-5 14-1 14-5 
23-—KinsstOmss..cigey.« ies t see ee ce 32 7°3 14-7 5-3 5-9 9-2 12-7 14 14-1 13-9 
24-——-Bellevilles... 024 sts. cee eaee oe 31-4 if 17-2 4-8 5-7 11-2 13-3 14-9 14-9 14-7 
25-—Peter borough. 6.2.42 2.0. a 32-2 7°3 17-2 4-8 5-9 11-1 12-5 14-8 14-8 14-7 
26—Oshawarts. ..a.0. nts. Peeks ce 35-7 7°3 17 4-3 6-6 10-2 12-2 15-2 14-9 15-2 
27 Orillia ns0s Gre teeh wns coe 82:5 7°3 18-1 5-1 5-9 11-2 13-6 15 14-9 15-3 
28 Torontous. ...b. eee seo meee ae 34-8 | 7-3-8 18-4 5 5-9 10-1 11-4 15-1 15-5 15-5 
29—Niagara Falls................-. 35 8 19 5:3 5-8 10 14 16 16-3 16-9 
30-—St, Catharinesi.cces...tso ete 30-4 8 17-8 4-8 6 11-7 3-1 14-6 14-8 14-6 
SE ELA MAG OM ak oct 9) tee ie ce Ree me 35°8 7:3 18-3 4-4 6:3 12 12h 15-1 14-9 14-9 
S2— BraMtlOrd sje. dace sheds Coen 83-3 | 6-7-8 17-9 4-3 5-6 11-4 12-8 14-7 14-4 14-5 
DOrs Gobet nies was eadte + acaahee ee 84:6 7°3 18-3 4-7 6-4 12-3 14 15 15 14-7 
34-—Guelphs?.....4.0.080. 01. eeeen oe 33-2 7:3 19 4-8 6-1 11-3 12-7 14-7 14-2 15 
BO WILCNENEh i de... bite «h Neenee 31-4 7:3 18-8 4-3 6-1 11-3 11-7 14-6 14-3 14-6 
SO WOOUSTOCK A. 3. .:5 Nec hee ae 30-3 |6-7-7-3 16 4-4 6-1 9-4 10-8 14-8 14-7 14-7 
1 OER ATOT ES «ss thecero eliysrs.¢ hate ee 31-7 7-3 19 4-6 6-4 11-3 12-3 14-9 14-6 14-8 
BOIVONGOM SE i. dae ches. sh tonne 33-6 16-7-7-3 17-9 4-8 6-2 10-9 12-7 14-8 14-9 14-8 
DOs) WROMIAT AE. bbe ot eRe 31-9 |7-3-8-7 18-8 4-8 6-6 12-3 3-2 15-4 15-4 15-2 
40—Chathame.2F.c 88... eae 33-4 7:3 18 4-5 6 11-4 14-6 14-9 14-7 14 
AT WAN GSOnpen ses cc.chhs c«teie cece 30°3 | 8-9-3 18-1 4-8 5-6 10-3 13-9 15-1 15-6 15-3 
OR OTT Gis, Oe aya le staat Relea eee 35:4 | 7-3-8 17-6 4-3 6:3 10-1 12-2 14-7 14-1 14-7 
AS—Owen SOUNG sso... 040008 cs eee. 31:9 | 7-3-8 18 4-8 5-7 9-3 12 15-7 15-7 15-7 
44—Northi Bayes. o.\ehececs ecules ss 31-2 8 15 5-7 6-7 11-7 3-7 15 15 15 
45 SUCDUnVER 2. Ustes neces CER Oe 33-6 | 8-8-7 16-9 5-8 8 9-6 15-3 15-3 15-7 15-4 
46 Cobaltas sacahiig: Gods a bee oe 84:3 8-3 17 5-9 7-4 10-7 15-2 17-7 18-1 17-7 
47MM Ng sh. Feet h Peek 80 8-3 15-5 OO Ler Aner 8-7 13 14-7 15-4 15-4 
48— Sault stemMarioks.,...cco tee: 30°5 8-7 18.2) i525 8 12-2 15 15-2 14-5 14-5 
49=-PortAnthurse, Sis, «homens 31-4 6-7 18-8 5-6 6-3 9-9 10-5 15-3 14-5 15-3 
S0—Hort William. oh re. beeen. 31 6-7 16-9 5-9 6 9-8 10-6 15-2 14-5 15-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 34-3 7:5 17-6 585 6-6 11-2 12-4 17-6 17-2 13-0 
b1—Winniper ses. es. erent 35 7-2-8 17-6 5-4 z 10-9 12-2 17-3 17-4 16-8 
52——Brandouee...ssa0 aed eet 33-5 |6-9-7-7 17-5 5-6 6-1 11-4 12-5 17-8 17 17-1 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 35-5 8-7 19-9 5-6 6-5 11-6 12-5 18-6 18-3 18-5 
b3>—Rerinaee.<0 te. et ca eee ea 35-7 |8-8-9-2 20 5-3 6-4 11-6 11-5 18-8 17-7 17-5 
b4—Prince Alberts... 66. ..6..teee 36-6 8 yl ese 5-6 7-2 i boul 13-3 19-1 19-i 19-1 
jo—paskatoony.. 4... .i5.. 5 eee 35-6 8-8 19 5-7 6-5 11-7 12-7 18-2 19 19-3 
HO=- MOOG LIA Win douche ch on ten 34-1 8-8 20-8 5-8 6-1 11-9 12-5 18-3 17-3 18 
Alberta (average)................... 34-8 9-2 18-5 5-7 6-6 11-1 19-8 16-5 17-4 18-5 
57—MedicinetHiats..a... 54 dane =. 35-7 8-8 21-2 5-7 7°3 12-5 11-6 17 17-5 19-6 
58—Drumbelier.3,...J..08. 4 aes 38 8-9 18 6 6-9 2-5 11-6 17-2 17-5 18-5 
cheat eh te shee eas 8-8 20-2 5-5 6-4 9-9 9-9 15-3 17 17-5 
VEN. et vicutth aa open eer : 8-8 15-8 5-6 6-6 11-3 util 16-7 18-5 19-2 
2 : 17-2 5-5 6 9-2 9-8 16-2 16-6 17-8 
. . 22-2 6-0 6-7 9-5 9.7 16-4 18-6 18-1 
. 20-5 6-1 6-6 ll 11 18-1 18-7 19-3 
18-5 6 6-9 9-5 10-2 16-2 19-3 20 
: 9-1 20 6-3 6-6 10 10 15 19 19 
. 24 5-8 7-2 8-7 8-6 15-5 19-2 16-6 
: . 23-5 5-9 6:3 8-6 8-5 14-7 17-9 16-1 
. 24 5-8 7-1 8-6 8-6 15-4 16°3 16-2 
: 23-7 5-7 6-7 9-7 10-6 17-8 18-7 18-9 
: 23-3 6-1 6 9-7 10-1 18-3 19-5 18-7 
aise TG ARNT Gmmesmeetorrcmmmieere TY. OR N.Y cE, FET 
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4 Potatoes ApPles o 
cd ee eer cease OMe ae. 
4 Fb oh = oa = B & ae : 
ep | 88 A teligesleeel el leed bo Sa os og g 
oc rs aes id co) = 2 oS oes or ec) 
ha D 5 é rs) © & OF. 3 2 me oe go oO: 5. 
oe AS ze Re oi $45 Ago | @ a ob ee) Be Bro aq} 
° Eo -@ my = Oo 8 ss - & SSN > cot 3 & ha ae 
oe, | ag | & 2 a | gm | gs | Bac! 8 ee 2 a ae 
BOO C68 ae aH &.5 ec os is = Oo Sin) 
MG ie ke? BR B 2a pQ paca a OU 8 a2 Ba ao 52 
a fe) Ay ov Ei <3} ay ee} 6) fe 6) be oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-8 5-7 | 2-213 42-3 23°4 21-3 14-6 15-8 19-4 67-8 26-4 60-2 42-4 
11-6 5-7 | 1-820 34-5 20-6 21-0 14-9 15-2 19-4 69-0 26-7 59-3 49-8 
12-1 5-8 | 1-88 85-5 20 21-4 15-7 15-6 EOI tie Ae ot Bees 25-8 56-7 40 1 
11-9 5-2 | 1-66 31-8 OO ie iSite. ace 14-5 15-3 17-6 66-6 27-9 54 39-2 | 2 
11 5-8 | 1-56 31-1 15 22-7 15-3 14-2 19 59-5 26 60 37°5 | 3 
11-4 5-9 | 2-41 43-8 26-9 20 14-7 15 20 73 26-3 63 41-8 | 4 
11-5 6-5 1-80 SOA eT Ack one coiliee Me nena 15 16:3 PINS Wipes See Gare ti A id Wacahctemtorse 45 5 
11-4 5-2 | 1-61 29-8 26-6 19-8 14-1 14-8 19-1 76:7 25-7 62-7 41-1] 6 
12 5-1 1-60 Bed eet genes: 19 13-8 14-3 16-5 67-5 26 54-5 40 7 
10-7 5-9 | 1-592 34-8 18-5 21-0 15-8 14-5 19-2 70-7 26-4 59-3 45-9 
1 5-2 1-651 35-6 19-5 20 15-1 15 18-1 80 26-6 63 40 8 
10-7 5 1-966 40-6 20-1 22-5 17-2 14-5 19 65 24-2 60 49 9 
11-1 5-9 | 1-75 36-1 16 20 15-5 14-3 18-5 62-6 27-2 55 43-5 10 
10 7:5 1-00 atau eae Bpekseer 21-5 15-5 14 21 vie DaOr| 2 ea ee eer Oto HAL 
11-4 6-3 | 1-520 29-2 23-3 20-2 14-1 16-4 17-0 92-9 26-0 64-1 40-7 
12-5 ‘a 1-39 26-5 26-3 19-4 16-1 15-7 NG sien, to eee 25-3 70 40 {12 
12-4 8 1-30 25 33-3 23-8 15-1 19 AS OR] See com more 28-6 66-3 40-7 {13 
11-2 7-1 1-44 28-2 16-3 21-5 13 16-7 18 71-5 24-2 70 40-6 {14 
12-3 5-6 | 1-46 27-8 15 15-8 13-1 17-2 18 We 24-3 75 42-8 |15 
11 5 1-48 Omen rch os cee 20 13-5 16 MO] cleee te onto Deir outs sa aeeee so) 40-1 |16 
10 5-8 1-67 37 BG 18-1 13-1 15-8 15:5 60 28-3 50 40 {17 
9-5 6-7 | 1-40 DE Balak oe oc 20 15 17 HO of SHR te et DO GES Cea ls 45 18 
11-8 oo | les 34-2 25 22-4 14-6 15-9 17-3 83-1 25-1 53-4 37-9 119 
11-5 6 1-81 31-2 17-4 21 3-6 14-3 CCT Vickie ek Aine DATOU a Keen ieee tO 39-3 {20 
11-8 5-9 | 2-146 41-2 24-4 20-5 14-4 15-4 19-8 65-3 26-1 59-0 38-8 
11-9 6-2 | 1-947 37-7 24 18-4 14-2 15 21 56-6 28-1 54 39-8 {21 
10-1 5-9 | 2-48 47 Q0ic walte: eats Be ARS 15-6 18 70 27 63 39-5 |22 
11-4 7-7 | 2-255 46-6 D8 De Meee 12-9 14-9 19-7 76-2 24-9 58-7 39 =: 123 
11-2 6-7 | 2-63 52-7 1Se Sa) ote cae 13-8 15 19-2 70-6 25-9 58-5 37-9 |24 
10-7 5-7 1-81 35 19-8 20 12-6 15-2 20-1 64 28-2 56 37-5 125 
12:3 5-4 1-82 37-8 D2 Dele eo tenee 14-5 14-3 2) | eee ae es 26-2 67 39-5 126 
11-6 6-5 1-58 383-2 AR pial tan, BBs A 13-7 16-4 19-6 68-3 26-2 57-5 35-6 [27 
11-7 5-2 | 2-05 37-3 20-9 22 14-2 15 19-1 67 24-9 56-8 38-1 128 
13 5-7 | 2-42 45 POSH ed iy eee ed 17-5 17, PAE. th Wr) OB Le 26-8 67-5 49 {29 
12-8 6-1 | 2-278 41-4 URSA ime, selene 13-5 15 19-3 69 24-5 55 39 ~=—|380 
11-9 6-3 2-00 40-1 28) le ees 14-1 15-6 19-5 65 24-3 67-5 37-8 {31 
10-2 5-2 2-24 44-6 OE ial CU 5 a SBA 13-3 15-1 18-4 63-3 25 50-6 36-1 |32 
10-4 5-5 2-21 41-2 Se Oke ec me ae 15-2 14-4 O37 AILARE. a os were 23 +2 52-5 36-5 (33 
11-8 6-2 1-894 42-5 Dale mice sere oe 14-4 14-6 17 63 27-2 54-3 35-2 134 
11-4 4-7 | 1-94 38-9 PAV IEPAM IAS Saxe 13-7 15 19-5 59 23-7 61 35-4 135 
12 5 2-20 42-5 Tie Feliere okiere ay 12-7 13-5 18 63 22-7 55 35 136 
11-9 5-1 2-15 40-8 1S Sie Mice ss 14-2 14-9 18-9 65 25-5 59-2 39-2 (37 
11-2 5-2 225 42-3 20: GR aera 15-1 14-3 17-6 65 26 59-3 36:5 {38 
11-1 5-8 | 2-25 41-8 DO ae Sener, 15-6 15-2 20-2 71°7 OY (iu BR Wee unre 40-1 {39 
10-9 5-4 1-992 40-6 Mi C1 os 15-7 15-4 19-7 70 27-1 66 39-5 |40 
12-2 4-8 | 2-26 40-7 TAA ace SO Oe 16-7 16-1 19 63 25-7 70 39 = 4 
12-2 4-5 2-36 42-5 DIOR s: eae 14 14-8 19-2 60 DS oD | Sea ee aaee 34-8 |42 
12-6 4-5 1-69 36 DU OM as te aves 14-6 15 20 60 30-5 53 35-5 143 
12-3 5-8 1-75 AD AON ek os ot 18 14-3 15 DAU a ocean Hira 25 54 41-2 {44 
12-4 6-9 1-92 Ale Gale oUt te 23 16-6 18-4 21 74-6 27°8 66 42-1 145 
14-5 TT | Ie87 41-7 25 23-3 14-5 19 22,163 |e ee 29-2 61 45 {46 
11-7 7-3 | 2-20 45 25 19-5 12-5 15-8 21 65-5 Dis Od eneein Se 44 {47 
10-5 6-9 | 1-78 BESO iy [ees Set 18 14-2 16-3 21-2 61-7 27 60 42-5 |48 
12-1 5-9 1-958 39-3 33 21-6 14-7 14-7 20-3 60-2 25-4 57-2 40-3 |49 
13-2 6 2-061 49-3 40-1 20-8 15-1 15-7 23-3 61-9 25-5 52-7 42-1 150 
13-0 5-5 | 2-841 eee hale sts ns ees 17-8 15-5 16-4 20-5 65-7 27-6 60-7 44.6 
13 5-4] 2-54 AGE TANSEY Lae a 19-3 16 15-5 20-9 62-7 27 51 44-1 {51 
13 5-5 3-141 Die l\na ate te ae 16-2 15 17-2 20 68-6 28-1 70-4 45 52 
12-1 5-6 | 2-912 BATSSE I, we 22-3 15-8 17-5 21-9 71-1 26-4 60-4 48-3 
12 5-8 3-17 GO at ccsts 23-3 iWé 17 24 74 27-6 62-6 48 53 
12-5 6-3 2-025 AQ WE isscton. a: 25 16-6 17-6 Dad 75 26-6 58-3 50 =«|54 
12-6 Oot, |p saelo DOr P a kas fees 23 -2 14-7 16-8 21-6 67-8 25 61-4 47-8 {55 
11-1 4-7 3-291 (OLEVAMI IRE Peeves 20 14-9 18-6 20-8 67-5 26-3 59-1 47-2 |56 
12-5 5-0 | 3-024 as Palivecicce O: 23-8 14-9 17-6 20-1 70-7 26-8 64-3 50-2 
12-5 5-1 | 3-40 Bonar eaten ee 25 16-2 19-5 22-5 73-3 27-5 71-6 Bi 57 
12-7 6 3-462 Yip Y 4. Ae 25 15 18-5 20 73°3 28-3 68-3 53-3 158 
11-6 4-6 | 2-05 Ae Selihate te os 10-5 13-3 16-7 19-4 67-5 25-5 57-8 49-3 159 
12-2 5 3-308 DS etal xaeate a 25 15-3 16 19-4 71-6 25-7 62-1 49-3 |60 
12-3 4-2 | 2-90 DAS Ta | Sade vede 24-6 14-5 17-2 19-1 68 27 61-8 48 {61 
12-3 5-2 | 2-906 54-3 |........ 23-3 14-5 15-5 18-9 67-8 26:8 69-3 48-9 
12-8 4-3 | 3-325 DOMME loom de 22-5 16-2 16-2 20 73-+7 30 70 51-6 |62 
11-7 Heo ln gee COANE pats 20 15 15-6 20 71-2 30 61-2 52-5 163 
11-2 6-1} 3-50 Gore lieae os 2. 25 13-7 15 20 67-5 25 60 50 =: {64 
11-2 5-7 | 2-40 AG MIRE ox tate ets Sch catheter 14-1 15 16-8 57-5 25 55 47-5 165 
13-6 3-6 | 2-478 AQ ase lin date te be 23 12-8 14-3 17-5 65 24-9 56-3 45-2 166 
11-8 4-4 | 2-90 PASS kote «oe 24 12-5 15-2 15-8 67-3 27-3 58 44-8 |67 
13-1 5-5 2-578 AN SOBY [ED Guat a al VR le 14-7 16:3 19 66-4 Ot 64-3 51-2 |68 
12-9 6-5 | 2-795 Daca sto brulas 25 16-9 16-5 22 74 25-5 57-5 48-3 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






























3 El ¢ 4 
ig oS 3S - a 
g je . Pe ae r=) fal 
Sa eke eee eal ce | g 
g2 | 81/8 | 8 |28"i ee) 4 za | 8 Q 
Locality a eee ble Weel tet weele Bes [3 oa 
HS oS 1) 6 | ho | Ord bald ze 9 2 38 
Beslesa] $2 | S2\aee] Be | So] go |) ae dy 
Boise eles | es lees 22 | se) 2B | 38 33 
Ba Sloag) oa| $a/850 aM | Sa] Bb qm A 
Or Spo BH lO > n Ay 6) < 
cents | cents | cents} cents| cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents 5 
Dominion (average)....... -2| 6-9] 60-2 | 70-2 | 27-4] 15-8] 3-4] 67-7 12-4 6-2 16-150 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-6 | 7-2 | 64-6 | 69-5 | 29-0 12-5 | 3-6 65-0 13-4 6-6 15-833 
1—Sydneyind. dees ode he 7-6 7-2 | 60-5 | 67-2 | 29-5 15-6 3-8 70-1 12-8 OBE AG IGE Scoce 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-4 | 6-91 65 68-8 | 28-9 12-2 | 3-4 65-7 13-7 OC) Sane ot. eee 
3—Ambherst............- 7-8} 7-2 | 65-7 | 69-5 | 27-5 11-2] 3-9 59 peal <2 & devote 9 12-4 SUE Ge pile Samia 
4—Halifax...........00.. 7 6°8 | 65-4 | 69-5 | 28-8 VSEOH EOsO 0] ate basis 13-4 6-9 15-00 
5—Windsor.............. 8 7-8 | 60 72-5 | 30 10 See cs 5 facet 15 6-3 16-50 
G—Uriro ee. . Secs soe 7-8 | 7-2] 65-2 | 69-7 | 29-3 12-1 | 3-3 65-3 12-9 6-6 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-5 | 5-9 | 62-5 | 57-5 | 26-5 15 4-5 62-5 11-5 6-5 |15-40-15-90 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-4 | 6-8 | 63-6 | 72-9 | 27-0 13-0 | 3-2 69-7 12-6 6-2 16-1 
8—Moncton...........-- 7-9 | 7-1 | 65-4 | 74 97-4 12-5 | 3-4 73-1 13-8 6-2 |g15.50-16 .06 
9—St. John.............. 751 7 65 69-2 | 26-7 12-5] 3 76-2 12-5 6-7 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-3 6-8 | 61-4 | 73-4 | 27 13-5 2-9 63°3 11-6 6-2 16-00 
ti—Bathurst..os. cc cccesec 6-8 6-3 | 62-5 | 75 26-7 13-4 3°6 66 12-3 5-8 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-9 | 6-5 | 59-5 | 68-8 | 26-9 14-4] 3-5 65-1 11-2 5-9 15-306 
UNC DEGE ee ccd aceiee 6-9 6-3 | 59-3 | 72-3 | 26-5 17-1 3°8 73°3 10-4 5-9 |14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-5 6-9 | 62-9 | 71 26-4 14:3 4-4 60-6 11-8 6 15-0 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6:6 6-3 | 61-$ | 68-6 | 27-9 14-1 2°8 58-6 10-5 5-8 |15-75-16-25 
15 Sorel: 2. daase sss soe 6-9 6-4 | 54-4 | 58-9 | 28-3 12-5 3-6 60 10-7 5-6 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-4 6-2 | 60-7 | 68-6 | 27-5 13-3 4 65-7 11 5-3 |14-50-15-00 
W7—St John’ Sick... ceees 6-5 6-4 | 57-5 | 68-6 | 26 14-7 3°4 76:3 12-7 5-7 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-2 6-6 | 63-1 | 73-1 | 27-1 14-5 3°7 65 12-3 5-9 16-50 
19—Montreal...........-- 6-6 6-4 | 59-7 | 69-7 | 27 15-6 3 63-8 10-9 6-1 |15-75-16-25 
SIS RYU Dee he Aaa ee Ae ae gene 7-3 6-9 | 56-3 | 68-2 | 25-8 13-4 3 62-5 10-5 6-4 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 7-0 | 6-7 | 61-0 | 72-3 | 26-3 14-1] 3-3 68-8 11-3 6-1 15-642 
21—Ottawa.........e.00. 6-9 6-4 | 59-1] 72-4 | 26-3 14-5 3 77°6 11-5 6-1 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6:9 6-2 | 60 70:7 | 27-2 13-5 4 70 10-5 6-5 15-00 
23—Kingston..........-.. 6-4 5-9 | 56-4 | 67-4 | 26-2 12-4 4 73:1 11-3 5-8 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7-7 7-4 | 65-5 | 72-5 | 26-3 13-8 3:7 65 12-2 6-5 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-1 6-8 | 63-5 | 70-3 | 25-5 14-6] 3-2 66 11-2 6-1 14-75 
26—Oshawa...:...seeeee- 6-8 6-6 | 64-2 | 78-5 | 25-7 12-7 3 71-2 11-7 6-3 |15-00-15-50 
Bi Orig s.. sactecs es eth 6-9 6-8 | 66-3 | 68-6 | 24-4 14-4 3°3 74-3 11 5-7 |16-00-16-50 
28—Toronto..........06.- 6-5 6-5 | 62 70°6 | 25-1 12-2 3-1 68 10 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 751 7 63-7 | 77-1 | 27-2 15-7 | 3-5 72-8 11-7 6-8 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 6-5 | 62-8 | 71-4 | 25-2 13-5 3-2 72-9 11-2 6-2 |13-50-14-00¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6-7 6-6 | 61-8 | 70-9 | 25-9 11-6 3°0 69:3 10-4 6-1 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-8 6-6 | 61-2 | 73-6 | 25-2 12-9 3:2 70 10-2 6-2 114-50-15-00 
Doce CuAlt, «dtedkere tects ee ates 7 vf 63 72-5 | 25 13-6 3-1 70 9-8 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
34—Guelph............6.- 6-3 6-2 | 58-3 | 75 25°5 14-1 3°3 68-3 10-1 6-3 |15-00-15-50 
35— Kitchener............ 6-5 6-5 | 53-1 | 70-4 | 25-1 12-7 3:3 70 9-9 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock..........- 6-1 5-8 | 56 64-3 | 24-3 11-7 2-9 66-7 10 5°7 15-50 
DI StLatlord..uisoscs + gees 6-7 6-4 | 58-9 | 71-2 | 24-9 13-5 2-8 69-6 10-8 6 15-50-16-00 
38—London...........e0- 6-7 6-7 | 63-4 | 73-1 | 26 13-7 3-1 72:7 10-4 5-7 15-50 
389—St. Thomas.......... 7°83 7-3 | 64-2 | 73-2 | 26-5 13-4 3°5 68-6 12-2 6-4 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-7 6-7 | 55-6 | 66-8 | 24-8 14-1 3:3 65 10-9 5-7 15-00 
41—Windsor.............. 6-7 6-5 | 59-1 | 74-3 | 26-4 14-4 2-9 64-4 10-9 6-4 15-50-16 -00g 
42——Sarnia dt... iascset sss 6-8 6-7 | 66 73°8 | 24-8 13-9 3 GSi. Bil cs ett 10-4 5°8 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7 6-3 | 69-8 | 71-8 | 27 11-7 4 73°7 10-6 6 15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay..........-. 8-2 7:71 67-5 | 76 28-2 15-7 4-2 63-3 13-3 6-5 16-50 
45—Sudbury...........-- 7-7 7-2 | 64-2 | 74 27-4 19-7 4-1 68-3 13-7 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
AG—-Oovaltians kee cese ess 8-3 7-3 | 62-5 | 75 32-5 16-1 3-9 67 14 6-5 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7-7 7-1} 51 71-7 | 28-3 15:8 BTN ricci Gievcte | aie/e Enetocst 10 5-6 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-2 if 58-7 | 76-2 | 25-7 14-7 3°4 55 14 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 71 6-6 | 50-5 | 70-9 | 27-4 16-1 2-7 64-4 11-8 5-9 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7 7 61-2 | 74-6 | 28-5 16 2-3 71-4 12 6-6 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 3-6 7-5 | 54-6 | 66-7 | 29-1 14-7 3-1 63-7 12-3 6-8 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-5 7:4 | 51-344 66 28-1 14-9 3-1 55-8 12-3 6-9 19-50 
52--Brandone: G8... sae. 7-6 7-5 | 56-6 | 68-3 | 30-1 14-5 3 71-6 12-2 6-6 22-00 _ 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-7 7-5 | 59-9 | 70-8 | 29-3 20-7 | 3-2 66-1 14-2 6-5 23-625 
bd—Regina: sche... 56.5 oe 7-7 7-6 | 63 71 29-6 al8-6 3 68-3 15 5-7 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-5 8-1] 58-3 | 74-1 | 31-6 a22-5 3°5 65 15 Be Tee. dete Meroe a 3 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-1 7-1) 56-4 | 67-1 | 27-5 a20-7 3-1 60 12-5 5-2 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw.........-. 7:6 7 61-8 | 71 28-5 a20-8 3:1 71-2 14-1 Gis BE Winn ans, ea ot ls 
Alberta (average).......... 7-8 7-5 | 54-9 | 66-6 | 28-9 17-9 3°2 69-9 13-8 SR Ae es 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-3 8-1} 55-9 | 69-1 | 30-6] al7-7 3-4 76-2 13-6 5-5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 8-3 8 50 65 30 al8-3 3:5 72°5 15 Mason lle icherhs Moke oe 
59—Edmonton........... 7-4 7-21 55-2 | 64-6 | 28-4 al8-1 3-1 66-2 13-2 ic 45 1S eee, ate. cove 
60—Calgary...c......2000¢ 7°3 7-2 | 58-5 | 66-6 | 27-6 al7-3 2-9 60-7 12-8 LOG. RP Ais is Some 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-8 7 D5 67-5 | 27-8 al8 3-1 73°7 14-3 OL IIe en A eee 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4 | 7:1 | 58-0 | 67-2 | 29-2 24:0 | 3-3 67-6 13-2 Ged. lec. teaeads = +s 
62—-Hermie. foresee ct ce 8-7 8-3 | 65 66-2 | 28-7 a27-5 255 71 aes ase 13-3 2b |G fade ares a6 
63—Nelson!'¢.95)..0465 ae 8 7-8 | 60 69-5 | 28-7 230-8 3-7 65 15 ie ll Pe ee ee 
O4—rall oe hee te ae 7-4 if 58-7 | 72-5 | 27-5 a27-5 3:5 65 15 SUR [vache eres a. 
65 —New Westminster....| 7 6-6 | 56 64 29-6 | a18-7] 3 63-3 12-2 C300 Ml WARRAE, Gog, Ae ee 
66—Vancouver............ 6-8 6:5 | 55-7 | 62-4 | 28 a21-3 3-1 POO: lecioke cs ae 11-6 Died ilies darted aerears 
67—Victoria........cece0-. 7-3 6-8 | 56-8 | 63-6 | 28-5 a21-2 3-1 68-3 12-5 OU, Wiscerttathaditote ove 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 6-5 | 60 68-1 | 31-4 a21-6 3 73°3 13-7 (Sean Re Per cae eee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-4 6:9 | 52 71-5 | 31 a23-7 3-5 65 12-5 7:3 


eo eeeeesecrse 


_ a. Vinegar sold extentively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price p2r cord from price quoted. d- 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. p2r gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
others $40-60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1929 
= Wood i a Rent 
a ‘Sales 
8 8 = = a2 ak aos 
a © c= Bey — @ ty oe 8 |g3) ues 2 ipees 3 
Es 3 se | $28 | #8 | 828 | BBE | a lags] oo888 |B c8 88 
8 [8 23 8 28 ew) S-58 a [85] of8898 S2k gos 
Bi oo ora 3 OO, ar eer ED wy S 1S] S268n 18S2855u 
28 “a a8 Bo 8 23 293 aeg | @ 188) SSSb a AB Saes 
a & ss td B B = 5 ls |a B 
$ $ $ $ c. |c. $ $ 
10-091 12-843 12-184 14-569 8-708 10-955 9-780; 31-1/11-6 27-924 26-022 
- 9-238 12-288 9-600 10-550 6-400 7-150 6-625} 33-0/12-3 22-417 14-917 
7:45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7:00 5-00 6° O08 Ra eae. seen 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
CAS Tied Bp apr (Ne Aras rb | ahora berg a Red Lapse dg ee c8-00 c6-00 | 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
WeZ eh ac dane ote 9-00 10-00 SS O0R . teeelccns 7-00 | 30 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11- up d12-00-14-50 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10:5 13-50 16-00 11-00 6-00 OOK Neeser cietescieis 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 ; 5 
9-00-9- 25 di2-50-13-50 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 = 12 |20-00-28-00 }15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-75 10-75 6°75 7-50 7-50 15 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 9-875 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050 30. 9 |11-8 22-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00 213-00 28-00 210-00 27-00 28-00 g32-35115 |30-00-48-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13 - . 11- TBe14- 00 |138. 06-16. 00}14- 00-17. 00 |6- 00.8: 00 | 7: 50-10- 00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12: 13-00 9-00 10-00 TOO Peele ccrerstocevags's c4-80-6-40 | 30 10 25-00 18-00 10 
10.50 REA cee 5 8-00 10-00 6-00 S00 ss soe ee ee 30 «412 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-843 13-679 1.179 16-248 9-310 11-064 tS) 619} 29-3 |10-9 23-444 15-313 
10-00 12-50 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 2-00 | 30 8-3}27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 “8-13 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10-00 c14-00 {27-28 ]10 {18-00-20 00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
ODO Ws muster’ . |¢16.00-18.67|c17- ee 00 c10-67 c13-33 10-00 | 30 10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
alolaiois felts ierallicisloicle'eiie ater er='| ei clein o(etotetare USC hic Buea 8 CILZ*OOR | tee cte lc clere ots 26 10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 a 00 8-00 9-00 09-00 | 27-28]15 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 {17 
A idariac eae 15:00) 7. tees as C15200 4)... saenk? c9-75 c6-75 | 30) {15 16-00 11-00 |18 
12-40 |14-00-15-00 |14.50-16.00/16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00}12-00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8.25 |12-50-14-00 c16-00 c17-23 7:00 9-00 c9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {20 
10-692 11-870 13-250 15-864 9-750 12-462 11-798] 29-3 |10-3 29-357 21-383 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
O25" |. leer cists Sea betas wes ears Cl he GOP PIAtES obo os Old SONNe sie does te 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 {22 
8-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
i1-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 |} 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
FR 9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
SP Seer Hes ciocete cetera arc (ore ekeioier <i aicteed| (isial + abel tete stove) lalezots ofeisiecceilleseseiorsrshaiscarters | steeisions eisitue.c of folocs tare o[lie 0 ee 25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
. 9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-50 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-31/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 211-00 g g gZ g g 230 |10 |25-00-30-90 |18-00-23-00 |29 
Zz -00-11-900 g zg g g g 228 8-5}30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 {10-00-11-50 15-00 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 g9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-25 LESBO} lees ots et eset NO OOU |e coce cheversteus 13-00 c8-348 | 28 10 }25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 10 25-00 116-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 ULSOO Nec camecsiens 28 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-12-50 -50 16-00 18-00 12-00 EZSOOM Peete eels tare 26-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-00 12-00 c15-00 6-00 CLO 50 Gi es eet 27 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-13-00 16-00 LS OD sl cn tis:sqosteste 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3}30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
11-50 }10-50-11-50 |.......... CUS* 00) | loa crave ce c11-25 c11-25 |27-28 113 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 G20 00) | Ree toon tacilis s sie s atcicoinas c20-00 | 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |38 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... C207 00 il aetressniene c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12-5}25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
29-50 211-50 g ce & g 26-00 zg c & g 22-00 Ic & g 18-00 |230 |10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-90 |41 
Te Pee Me ea etcetera levers ele aves Itctars ctetehee tote | avelote olete steve | loale, disierniere esi [ euels'eie Kista ofelelelpi ote stare | ome 25-00-35-00 }20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
LID ee eer oe A 10-00 12-00 8-00 OSO0 Re Mee cele meee 35 11-3|30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-06-13-50 J3200) eects eae c15-00-17-25).......... c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 13 n 25-00 145 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 jc12-00-15-00}............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 }46 
14-00 14°00 Rectan: 15-00 |7-00-7-50 VZS 00) Wat. oteterotere ate 35 8 p 25-00-35-00 {47 
11-00 10500: | 2oey333 3% 275 leanne 9-75 c6-50 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-00 11-00 c12-50 10-00 CLUO0 5. Saas == ee 35 10 |{25-60-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 9-50 }....... see [LOU 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
ei a sG 2a ian. sieteresifiere ches Sales sis §-250 10-125 8-500) 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
2-00 PO COO EMR tascac il as, ceo eran aes 0-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6: 75-19. 00 }d14.00-17.50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 17-375 8-060 12-600 8-000 10-125 12-600) 34-4 |14-2 33-000 23°750 
10-00-13 -00 yey tal ie a Re 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 18-00 | 35 15 430-00-50-00 30-00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 18-00 5-00 6:50) t.ekee eo 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 i9-50 i11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 130-35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 £16305) joer ok OGG WOOO” |aettecie oe ete c14-00 c14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 132250) P Saeeee ec tees « <taeiee ete < [emeerercetae 11 -000|).6.: 0650. 338 1-4 }11-7 30-000 21-750 
zg g g £ g ge ge silin7 25-00 oe aa 57 
h6-50 12200) |e ere ee 35 15 Yr 58 
h5-00-6-00 c8-00 c7-00 sty 12 35-00 25. 00 |59 
h8-50-11-50 C1300 Pie. fc cathe... 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
IVE SOO SOROUNs . Sty wree tate ell rameter she ceric are thee viet e'| cette oles Schall s ele a imale fiero ardisie otapeimre ie 30 10 30-00 18-00 }61 
10-119 . 10-417 5-398) j36-3 [13-6 26-750 29-938 
6-25-6-75 . 16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
Oe50=11-50. |12°70-15 50" Jaeees eles ree ce eet 9-50 12-50 c7-50 | 45 13-3|22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 Ol accor roan) Rice ao Oe 9-00 TE- OOM. 280%. 5: omens 37-5 |15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-75-11-75 pO ces eed bc eee, | Pere, cae ee OPOOy | eae. ce ae 35 15 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 EL5O4) Aeereet eee ee. ase ee eens ote tele 7°50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
9-50-10-50 G00 frosts sitascre, {ina « shaiete rs wiele 7-50 c10-00 c4-49 | 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
SUSU ISS?4 Dos eam aroenerOcidl (6 cS TSCA SEO GRSCNRNSH BUM SSEeane | Gimmie dic Sic 5-50 | 35 13-3]22-00-30:00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
E2001 4 SO". oteh cd creroravace tre |tpmtatetete eis evel lstslote otarete ctattraficvalevetsucisie cl] toe 0 0:0 0's sle's elles olme'elee clelers 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 


Higher prices for petroleum coke. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


1. Poplar, ete. 


j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES unr ENG cis ngs BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Number 
oye Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
Commodities of com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1909 1929 
modities 
All commodities.......... 502 64-0} 127-4) 155-9] 110-0} 97-3] 98-0] 99-4] 102-6) 98-1) 97-2] 95-4) 97-3) 96-7 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1] 127-9) 167-0} 103-5) 86-2! 83-7] 89-2! 100-6] 96-9] 96:6] 88-2! 97-6] 95-7 
II. Animals and their 2 

Products. vss. 74 70-9} 127-1} 145-1] 109-6] 96-0} 95-0) 91-8} 100-3} 98-3] 103-9] 112-2] 108-7} 109-9 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.. - 60 58-2} 157-1] 176-6] 96-0) 101-7] 116-9} 117-9] 112-5] 96-6] 95-5] 92-9; 91-2) 90-4 

IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper.. 44 63-9] 89-1) 154-4] 129-4] 106-3] 113-0] 105-9] 101-6} 98-9) 98-6} 98-5} 93-7) 93-3 

V. Iron and its Pro- 
ducts: Rae: 39 68-9] 156-7} 168-4] 128-0} 104-6] 115-8] 111-0} 104-5} 99-7) 94-9] 92-5} 93-9) 93-8 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products 15 98-4) 141-9] 135-5} 97-0) 97-3! 95-3] 94-8) 103-9] 98-0] 88-2] 90-5) 98-2) 97-5 

VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8} 82-3] 112-2} 116-6] 107-0) 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 99-2] 95-5) 93-6) 93-1) 92-2 

VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products..... 1183 63-4} 118-7} 141-5] 117-0} 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 99-7] 97-7] 94-6] 96-2) 96-1 





(Continued from page 1290) 

1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2: 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7: 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 171-1; 1920, 125:4:) 1997, 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 185-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131°6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 216-1; 1920, 125+ ie 1921, 13756; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1, 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward lower levels, 
sirloin steak being down from an average 
price of 37:6 cents per pound in September to 
36:4 cents in October; round steak from 32:4 
cents per pound to 31°6 cents; rib roast from 
29-6 cents per pound to 29 cents; and shoulder 
roast from 23-3 cents per pound to 22-7 cents. 
Decreases were reported from most localities. 
Veal was slightly higher at an average price 
of 24:9 cents per pound. Mutton declined 
from an average price of 31-6 cents per pound 
in September to 81 cents in October. Both 
fresh and salt pork were lower, the former 
being down from 32-6 cents per pound to 31-4 
cents and the latter from 28:6 cents per 
pound to 27-7 cents. Bacon averaged 40-9 
cents per pound in October, as compared with 
41-3 cents in September. In fresh fish cod 
steak and halibut were slightly higher. Lard 
was slightly higher, averaging 21-7 cents per 
pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being 51-3 cents per dozen in October, 
as compared with 47-4 cents in September 
and 39-4: cents in August, and cooking aver- 
aging 45-1 cents per dozen in October, 41:5 
cents in September and 34-8 cents in August. 
Increases were reported from practically all 
localities. Milk was slightly higher in the 
average at 12-4 cents per quart. Higher prices 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, 
Thetford Mines, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Belleville, Peterborough, Hamilton, Guelph, 
Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary and. Leth- 
bridge. Butter was higher in most localities, 
dairy being up from an average of 41-8 cents 
per pound in September to 42-6 cents in Oc- 
tober and creamery from 46 cents per pound 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








ries 


ee | | | | | 


149 160 156 157 166 156 
152 162 156 157 166 157 
151 161 156 157 166 157 
148 158 156 154 166 155 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


in September to 46.9 cents in October. Cheese 
was slightly lower at an average of 33 cents 
per pound. 

Higher prices for bread were reported from 
Quebec, Belleville, Niagara Falls, St. Cathar- 
ines, and New Westminster. Flour was un- 
changed at an average price of 5:4 cents per 
pound. Beans were slightly lower, averaging 
11:8 cents per pound. Onions declined from 
7 cents per pound in September to 5:7 cents 
in October. Potatoes were slightly lower at 
an average price of $2.21 per bag in October, 
as compared with $2.25 in September. Granu- 
lated sugar was up from an average of 7-1 
cents per pound to 7:2 cents. Anthracite 
coal was up from $16.05 per ton in September 
to $16.15 in October. Higher prices were re- 
ported from Charlottetown, Sherbrooke, Mon- 
treal, Orillia, Toronto, Galt, Guelph, Kitchen- 
er, Woodstock and Stratford. Bituminous 
coal was up in the average from $10.04 per 
ton to $10.09. Coke also averaged higher at 
$12.84 per ton. No changes were reported in 
rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued to decline No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis averaged $1°414 per 
bushel as compared with $1-495 in September. 
Lower prices were said to be due mainly to 
an upward revision in the estimate of the 
Argentine crop, together with increased esti- 
mates of the visible world supplies. Coarse 
grains, for the most part, followed the move- 
ment in wheat, western oats being down from 
684 cents per bushel to 68 cents; rye from 
$1.08 per bushel to $1.02; barley from 74-7 
cents per bushel to 69°8 cents; and American 
corn from $1.17 per bushel to $1.10. The 
price of flax advanced from $2-797 per bushel 
to $2°869. Raw sugar at New York was up 
from $2.25 per hundred pounds to $2.31. The 
price of Santos coffee was down 1 cent per 
pound at 274 cents. Livestock prices were, 
on the whole, lower, good steers at Toronto 
being down from $9.35 per hundred pounds 
to $9, and at Winnipeg from $8.26 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.07. Veal calves at Toronto 
averaged $15.26 per hundred pounds, as com- 
pared with $16.06 in September. Hogs at 
Toronto were down from $12.16 per hundred 
pounds to $11.69 and lambs from $11.70 per 
hundred pounds to $11.08. The prices of 
beef hides declined from 13-133 cents per 
pound to 12-125 cents and calf skins from 
194-204 cents per pound to 19-20 cents. Butter 
prices remained firm between 40 and 44 cents 
per pound for finest creamery prints. Cheese 
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at Montreal was 1 cent per pound higher at 
22 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from 54:4 cents per dozen to 60 cents and at 
other centres gains of from 1 to 9 cents per 
dozen were reported. Raw silk fell from 
$5.60 per pound in September to $5.40 in 
October. Raw wool also declined 1 to 2 cents 
per pound. Raw cotton at New York fell 
from an average price of 18-9 cents per pound 
to 18:5 cents. Lower quotations were reported 


on certain lines of lumber. In non-ferrous 
metals lead prices declined from $6°:675 per 
hundred pounds to $6:625; silver from 51-105 
cents per ounce to 49°91 cents; zinc from $6.74 
per hundred pounds to $6.50; and tin from 
48-75 cents per pound to 46°5 cents. American 
anthracite coat at Toronto was 10 cents per 
ton higher at $13.47. Copper sulphate was 
down from $6.35 per hundred pounds to $5.75. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


hae following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases 


Great Britain 


Wuo.EsALe Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
135°8 for September, a decline of 0-1 per 
cent from August. A decline of 1:2 per cent 
in foods was due to a substantial fall in the 
prices of cereals and a lesser decline in meat 
and fish. Industrial materials showed only 
minor changes in the month; small declines in 
iron and steel and textiles were more than 
offset by advances in other metals and min- 
erals and miscellaneous products. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877= 
100, was 112°6 at the end of September, which 
is the lowest index number recorded during 
the past fourteen years. Compared with the 
end of August, the total mdex number has 
fallen 1:1 per cent. Among foodstuffs, there 
was a marked decline in vegetable foods, 
chiefly in wheat, flour, oats and maize; animal 
foods also declined. Industrial materials 
showed little change from August, with the 
exception of a considerable decline in textiles, 
chiefly cotton and wool. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 165 at October 1, an advance of one 
point over the previous month. Food advanced 
two points owing to a seasonal increase in the 
price of milk and further increases in the prices 
of butter and eggs. These advances were 
partly offset by lower prices for potatoes and 
bacon. Rents and fuel and light were slightly 
higher, while clothing was lower than the pre- 
vious month, 


Belgium 


WHotesaLE Prices—For the month of 
August, the index number of wholesale prices 
of the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Welfare, was 850, a decline of 0-9 from the 
July level. Among the groups contributing 
to this decline, is food, which shows a fall of 
5 per cent, and textiles with a smaller decrease. 
Of the 17 groups included in the compilation, 
eight declined, four advanced and five were 
uDchanged. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the cost of living for a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921—100, 
was 228-98 for September, an advance of 1°8 
per cent over the previous month. With the 
exception of rent, all groups advanced, the 
most marked advance being in food. 


Denmark 


Wuotrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913==-100, was 150 for September, showing 
no change from August. Declines in veget- 
able foods, fodder, fertilizers and textiles and 
clothing were offset by advances in animal 
foods and fuel and lubricating oil. 


Germany 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living on the base 1913-1914— 
100, was 153°6 for September, a decline of 
0°3 per cent from the August level. The 
changes from August were very slight; de- 
clines in food and clothing were partly offset 
by advances in rent, heat and light and sun- 
dries. 


Italy 


WhHotesaLt Prices—-The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the base 
1913=100, was 472-31 for September, con- 
tinuing the steady decline since March and 
being the lowest monthly index number re- 
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corded since 1921. The chief decline for the 
month was in vegetable foods. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 536-°54 for September, a decline of 
1:6 per cent from August, due principally to 
a decline in the food group. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—=1,000, was 1,563 for August, an in- 
crease of 0°4 per cent over July. There were 
advances in foodstuffs of vegetable origin, 
wood and wood products and animal products, 
while declines were noted in textile manufac- 
tures, metals and their products and non- 
metallic minerals and their products. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914—1,000, was 1,605 for 
August, as compared with 1,609 for May. De- 
clines were shown in the groups—groceries, 
dairy produce, clothing, drapery and foot- 
wear and miscellaneous products; on the 
other hand, meat and rent were higher. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
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1926=100, was 97:5 for September, a decline 
of 0:2 per cent from August. In all groups 
the changes were very slight; declines were 
noted in farm products, metals and_ their 
products, and increases in foods, hides and 
leather products, fuel and lighting materials, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs and 
miscellaneous products. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 145-5 for October, a decline of 
1-4 per cent from September. With the 
exception of fuels which advanced and chemi- 
cals which were unchanged, all groups de- 
clined. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 163-2 for Septem- 


ber, as compared with 162-9 for August. 


Slight increases were shown in food, housing 
and fuel and light; on the other hand cloth- 
ing declined and sundries were unchanged. 


The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special (Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
on the base 1913=—100, was 161-9 for Septem- 
ber, as compared with 162°5 for August. 
Among foods, decreases were noted in meats, 
fish, flour and onions. The fuel and lght 
group advanced owing to a seasonal increase 
in the price of anthracite coal. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1929 


Abas number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc.) 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the third quarter of 1929, 
was 454, there being 150 in July, 162 in 
August and 142 in September. The report 
for the second quarter of 1929 was given in 
the Lasour Gazerre, August, page 948. In the 
third quarter of 1928, 446 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazertz, November, 1928, 
page 1286). The supplementary lists of fatal 
industrial accidents on pages 1313-1314 contain 
3 for 1928 and 36 for the first half of 1929. 
In this series of reports it 1s the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
the occurrence of the accidents and fatal in- 
dustrial diseases under the dates on which 
they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada, and 
certain other official sources; and from the 


correspondents of the Lasour GazerrTs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1929 
were as follows: Agriculture, 52; logging, 29; 
fishing and trapping, 17; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 52; manufacturing, 
59; construction, 96; transportation and public 
utilities, 91; trade, 16; finance, 1; service, 41. 

Of the mining accidents, 25 were in 
metalliferous mining, 19 were in coal min- 
ing, 4 in non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, and 4 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 4 were in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in 
“animal foods,” 2 in “textiles and clothing,” 
15 in “saw and planing mill products,” 5 in 
‘wood. products,” 2 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 17 in “iron, steel and products,” 2 
in “non-ferrous metal products,’ 3 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” 2 in “ chemical and 
allied products,” and 4 in “miscellaneous 
products.” 
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In construction, there were 37 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “railway con- 
struction,” 3 in “shipbuilding,” 25 in “ high- 
way and bridge,’ and 29 in “ miscellaneous 
construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 389 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 
“street and electric railways,” 17 in “water 
transportation,” 8 in “air transportation,” 10 
in “local transportation,” 15 in “ electricity 
and gas,” and 1 in “ telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade, there were 3 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 13 in “retail.” 

In finance, there was 1 fatality. 

Of the fatalities in service, 29 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 4 in “recreational” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 1 in “ cus- 
tom and repair,” 3 in “personal and domestic,” 
and 2 in “ professional establishments.” 


There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. 

Three fishermen were drowned from a sail 
boat during a heavy storm on Lake Winnipeg, 
Man., on July 27. 

Two boiler shop workers were killed at 
Trail, B.C., on July 31, when an acetylene gas 
tank exploded in the reduction plant of a 
mining company. 

Two miners at Flin Flon, Manitoba, lost 
their lives on September 3, by falling down a 
shaft when a platform gave way. 

Two labourers engaged in highway construc- 
tion were killed at Guilds, Ontario, on July 
27, in a collision of two trucks while returning 
from work. 

A truck driver and a foreman employed on 
transmission line construction lost their lives 
near Thurso, Que., on August 23, when the 
truck in which they were riding plunged over 
an embankment into a river. 

A captain and a scowman were drowned 
near Moncton, N.B., on September 5, when 
their scow sank. 


A pilot and engineer engaged in air trans- 
portation lost their lives on September 22, 
when their plane crashed into Lake Manitoba, 
Man., in foggy weather. 

Two attendants at a garage station at Win- 
nipeg, Man., were burned to death on Septem- 
ber 20, when a gasoline pump exploded while 
it was being installed. 

Two firemen were killed at Winnipeg, Man., 
on August 12, when their fire truck over- 
turned. 

A flying officer on a forest patrol plane, and 
a fire fighter were killed in a plane crash on 
Lac du Bonnet, Man. on September 10. 

It may be mentioned that during this quar- 
ter three fatalities occurred in Canadian 
waters which are not included in this list, 
owing to the fact that the men killed were 
employed by another country, being a sailor 
and a butcher on the British Steamship 
Athenia, who fell into holds of the ship at 
Montreal harbour on September 17; also a 
sailor on the Steamship Lady Astley who fell 
from a plank and was drowned while painting 
the ship at Montreal. 

Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of fatal accidents occurring 
in 1928, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains three fatalities, of which 1 
was in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 1 in manufacturing and 1 in trans- 
portation and public utilities. 

One accident occurred in June, 
September, and one in December. 

Concluding the lsts is a supplementary list 
of fatal industrial accidents occurring during 
the first half of 1929. This includes 36 fatali- 
ties, of which 1 was in agriculture, 1 in fishing 
and trapping, 6 in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, 5 in manufacturing, 12 in 
construction, 6 in transportation and publie 
utilities, 1 in trade, and 4 in service. Two of 
these accidents occurred in January, 1 in Feb- 
ruary, 2 in March, 1 in April, 10 in May, and 
20 in June. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1929 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND 

STOCK RAISING— 
Harniy Orel bate iste Near Chatsworth, Ont...... ouly ot 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Charlottetown, P.E.I.| “ 4 

ATMA vases eee Kinley District. Sask....... A 8 
Harmer... ci ccs North York Township, Ont.| “ 8 
Garden truck driver...|Pelton Crossing, Ont........ Me 9 
Harmonie a eee Near Milverton, Ont........ aa 
Warn hand seen. eee Near Hamilton, Ont........ ine eat 
Farmer, Be re aoa Ste. Marthe, Que............ Ctiaad 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Madoc, Ont........... About 

July 21 


Cause of Fatality 





ey 


About 


Thrown from wagon. Died July 19. 
Kicked by horse while unhitching it from wagon. 


Struck by lightning. 

Car on which he was riding from work on his 
farm backed into ravine. 

Collision of train with his truck. 

Struck by train at crossing on farm. 

Electrocuted when he touched wire fence across 
which high tension wire had fallen. 

Burned in fire that destroyed house. 


Cr 


Gored by bull while milking cows. 


Pie isike.e 0 ee 6 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1929— 








Continued 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrocKRAISING—Conc. 
Barmers ss ceecrccn sa: Near Lindsay, Ont.......... About 
Julyeeoe" Wea. es eee Struck by lightning. 
Parmer 229 oto sees Near Stittsville, Ont........ July 22 68 |Struck by broken whippletree. 
Parmer. $22004) 4 3h Near Belleville, Ont........ or 324 64 |F se load of hay, under horses’ feet. Died 
uly 25. 
Marmertn secss car ancaes Wainwright, Alta........... hee BOT Nw ce der eee Collision of train with his grain truck, 
Farnver 0.5 Seieaesss Glencoer Ont het oP Sd ore. About 
ly N29 hoes aid anne’ Collision of taxi with his wagon. 
Ar Inet cnn ceeree mena: Miscouche, P.E.I........... July 29 64 |Fell from load of hay injuring spine. 
Farmer es: Sours. Near Chatham, Ont........ SOP MG feces eect Explosion of gasoline. 
Farm hands) A Sct: Near Thurso, Que........... Bes ain | 18 |Struck by falling hay fork. 
Parmer cs tasacs cons SPAR Ios Quen. 2 ES See About 
July F391 OO. et ....5.5.« Gun discharged while preparing to shoot crows. 
Rarmer cst. ieee: Near Winnipeg, Man........ Aug. .4 50 |Gored by bull. 
Farmers. 22802). oa Three Rivers, Que.......... About 
Aug. 5 65 |Kicked in abdomen by horse. 
armen eer eons. cs Near Chatham, N.B........ Aug. 6 83 |Killed by ram. 
Gardeners SRoe tees Near Winnipeg, Man........ os 8 34 |Injured when his truck overturned. 
Fara handterac2e sens: Near Breckenridge, Que.....} “ 9 33 |Kicked in stomach by horse. Died Oct. 26. 
Farmer sis0nes sons 0062 Grand, Forks, B.Gesiss4.<6<. ‘e- TQ 16 |Thrown from wagon. 
BarnihanG sca oo - Near Winnipeg, Man........ ES TIPS oe Struck by lightning. 
Farm handeirek, 28): Riviére des Prairies, Que....| “ 16 |.......... Fell from load of hay. 
PLAYIN GE rs! osetia ayes Near Cornwall, Ont......... About 
Aug. 18 35 |Struck by piece of fly wheel on circular saw when 
it broke. Died Aug. 27. . 
Farmer... ae t otro Niverville, Man............. TGV VO fa) a ae re by tractor when it overturned. Died 
ug. 20. 
Farniér? 205.3228. ‘Near Wingham, Ont........ About 
Aug. 20 62 {Injured thumb—blood poisoning. Died Aug. 27. 
Farm hand. :..s00s: Hunter River, P.E.I........ Aug. 23 23 oe from box car while in charge of car load 
of horses. 
Farmer’s son.......... Riverhill) Sask. .2...0.2.05: et 826 16 |Struck by lightning. 
Harmerscsscc0oece ne Near Kingston, Ont......... ce arth 21 |Injured when horses ran away. 
Farmer... eae Near Saskatoon, Sask....... oy 27 28 |Kicked by horse. Died Aug. 29. 
Marmerscee. oc ts oree Near Gracefield, Que........| “ 27 60 |Struck by pieces of fly wheel of gasoline engine 
when it broke. 
Farmer 325.5: 08 Near New Hamburg, Ont...| “ 28 ain hd ae from hay mow, fracturing spine. Died 
ept. 5. 
Farm hand 2 77ee328. Meadows, Man..............- Ce 20? TE Lice atle. S520 Fell from hayrack. 
Farm worker.......... Near Petersburg, Ont....... sy 429 15 |Neck broken when team ran away. 
Farmer. tes. core ae Near Windsor, Ont.......... Se e29 53 |Burned when tractor upset and gas tank exploded. 
Parmvnandacce: ts Rosedale, Altazeon 2: 2.20%. Sept. 2 28 |Electrocuted while repairing pump when pipe 
touched high tension wire. 
Dairy woman......... Oriltia | Onthe eit oe. s 2 40 |Thrown from milk rig when horse bolted. 
Fruit rancher.......... Near Nelson, B.C........... hs 4 84 |Accidentally shot while weeding garden. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Guelph, Ont........... eS 7 12 |Thrown in front of plough when steering gear of 
tractor broke. : 
Parmer's'son ..--- 24 St. Joseph d’Alma, Que..... eed) 20 |Killed by delayed dynamite explosion while 
blasting stone. 
Land clearer:..:.. 3... Near Burnaby, B.C......... a. 12 50 |Kicked on head by horse. 
Farm hands. teen 2. Chisholm. Ont?s..aee>2.2' SOR: 116 65 |Thrown from wagon when horses ran away. 
Fractured skull. Died Sept. 19. 
Farmer eee: oe Near MreHort, baske: -s..8.- <1 #20 45 |While moving granary it passed over him frac- 
turing skull. 
Warmers ces ttecuer Near Collingwood, Ont...... A 20 21 |Collision of motor truck with his hay wagon. 
Farnier ees re ce Near Coronation, Alta...... About 
Septee2a: |e.20 daenee Crushed between tractor and thresher. 
Barmietens act. tes 6 ook Near St. Helen’s, Ont....... COWRA Nie. 5 ke sik ame Fell from apple tree while picking apples. 
Warmers. tee eee Near Chatham, Ont........ st) 425 65 |Trampled by horse in stable. 
Barit Band 5. fo 53. Near Sovereign, Sask....... About eee 
Sept. 27 28 |Trampled on by horses while fastening line. 
Wanner acre oe cia es Fredericton, N.B........... Sept. 28 65 |Injured when his team ran away. 
Loacine— 
Lovers: ce ee Hansard Lake, B.C......... July 6 38 |Struck by windmill. Died July 18. 
Boomers oece aie eee Near Port Arthur, Ont...... oor, Pras} 92 |Fell from boat while booming logs and drowned. 
Torrents orcs: Halfway Road, B.C........ bie (a alias 27 |Log rolled over him. 
Lorton: oases es Near Nanaimo, B.C........ er ES) 57 |Struck by falling limb. Died July 16. 
Talloree tener en Cumberland; BiOmlis..0'..) © *20 60 |Struck by falling tree. 
Contractors. oe te Rumberton, 15.0% oe. ttes od wo) 20 |Struck by falling tree. t 
Wogeenen ns tice Englewood, B:Cetes3- 25: : tha 26 48 |Speeder collided with locomotive. Died July 29. 
Booman es. so. ee Chemamts, ©... ce tne Aug. 3 22 |Log rolled over him while loading logs. 
Pooper e tt ee Near North Bay, Ont....... ee iu 15 |Fell from log boom and drowned. __ 
Neeser “seas Whonnock: B:C. os oca4 see Se Usa ie 28 |Struck by log. Fractured skull. Died Sept. 2. 
THOSser Nc cee ae: Wahkana Bay, B.C......... sd 813 71 |Log rolled on him. Died Aug. 20. 
Rigver cn. + ikea Boulder Creek, B.C.........| “ 14 |About ’ 
30 |Caught by flying cable which broke his neck. 
Rigging slinger........ Halfway River, B.C........ oF AIG 47 |Log fell on him. 
Hook tenGer. 0.03 a0: Hardy Jnlet}'B.©7.7. 20). ..-: acre Sees 23 |Fell under tractor. ‘ ' 
MOOR DCR tie te se eee cite Near Golden Lake, Ont..... ie Bi 22 |Fell from truck and run over while returning from 
work. Broken neck. 
Hook tender... <.<.+:.. Mosca walle: B.Coosecccs “27 32 Hit by falling limb. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1929— 
Continued 











Cause of Fatality 





: Struck by falling tree. 
‘ Struck by gravel ear. 
; Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 

: Struck by log being lifted by donkey engine. 
ne Fractured skull. Died Sept. 5. 









5 |Struck by falling timber. 


5 |Struck by falling tree. 
? Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 


Fractured skull. 


Struck by falling tree. 
: nee) Drowned from raft. 
5 Burned when gasoline donkey caught fire. 


Trade or Industry Locality 
Locemna—Conce. 
Chokerman. .v..0. 0.0.4 Britannia, B.C... <sdos ec 
labourers nen ee Theodosia Arm, B.C....... 
WLOgg er. sis ek arent Grimsthorpe Twp., Ont.... 
Chokerman............ Britannia Beach, B.C...... 
Chokerman............ Elk Bay; B.Ciwisks 3 
OLGOY... Paes. ota ee HalbergyB iC eaceld tel sc. 
HUOU PON sacle. eee Near Three Rivers, Que.... 
General hand.......... Near Wayling, Ont......... 
ORZON x wis siacuaisisin see Thor Lake Ont ssneons. 8h. . 
TsOg S6r he ete aoe ks Bayers Carre ote 
LOGCET aie Sache ays Keefers,, B.C x4. buses. Qe. 
Loggers... bore Alert Baya Bic.eeeye 
OL LOT ess haces ee urgeon,(Quei. bali lash. 









FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


Trappert wena ee North of Roberval, Que.... 
Hisherman ase. oeetwnc Skeena River, B.C.......... 
#isherman....7...5 4.08 Smiths dnlet.BiGi ae, . 
Hishermaniic.s.). <2). sie Near Buctouche, N.B...... 
iRisherman.ce. ead 

Hisherman eee Lake Winnipeg, Man....... 
Fisherman’; csaueeere 

rapper; agai sist tie Kapuskasing, Ont.......... 
Rishertian ce, eee see Off Vancouver Island, B.C.. 
Fisherman... ..aeeee. Haysport;BiG-hisecade. 12. 


Fisherman on schooner|Canso, N.S................ 


isherman..gscss eee. Near Steveston, B.C....... 
HIsheRMAR. sarneemnet. Port Alberni, B.C.......... 
HMisherMan. ...c0.es<es - Digby Island, B:G......... 
HISHerMAN wae eee Ladner,,.BiGiaset tone: a. 
Hisherman.* ssc frente Rabbit Point, Man......... 
Farmer working on 

fishing tug ses ned: Lake Winnipeg, Man....... 

Mining, Non-Frrrrovus 

SMELTING AND QUAR- 

RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 

Locomotive fireman.|Coniston, Ont.............. 

MeamMasteris, deccasesia ColduLake,; Man .<..:)." ak. 


Blin Flon Mans «ae oo. ac 


IMUinor tsa acc sepa ics 2imamins s Ons eee eee 
Motorman Britannia Mines, B.C....... 
Cooketsa, arddadsclt Near Kashabowie, Ont..... 
ShifG boss’... vere Schumacher, Ont.......... 


Boiler shop mote 


Minerimerite as eae Cobalt#Ontuscc one 

Miners. en rood Ont; a.c-.e eee 

Miner... BY stash tex } Bidgood Mines, Ont......... 
MinOr 5 ss iad acest 

Miners.her ere ae FlinWionsMantt.. 3. fee. 
Miner, 84, ist teak: Britannia Mines, B.C....... 

Driller OS fee occ. South Porcupine, Ont....... 
Labourer evens. oo. ArgonautsiOnt.t. ses ea. 0. ; 
Labourer: wi sice0c..: ANYOX) BAC, fash evocation 
Miner :3: & vtracerercd \ Ein Bion) Mans. ae. 
Milierintt®, .’Mecdee ts 

MING? is.20 lee nea ee Britannia Mines, B.C........ 
Der llers et cnecen eee Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Minep tics dt Ee iy, Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
Driller: caseee neeee Stewart, Cem sn ree 


Crusherman’s helper.|Kirkland Lake, Onti it 

























: Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 


Perished from hunger after having been lost in 
woods. 

Drowned. 

; 1 Drowned while taking in net. 

; Drowned while fishing lobster traps. 


Fell overboard and drowned. 
Fell from boat and drowned. 
Fell from schooner and drowned. 


: Fell from fishing boat and drowned. 

; Fell overboard and drowned. 

Drowned from his trolling boat. 

Drowned when his boat was rammed by ferry. 

Drowned when his fishing lorrie upset in rough 
water. 


Fell in lake and drowned. 


Crushed between locomotive and car. 

Drowned while ferrying horses across lake. 

Fell 20 feet when scaffolding collapsed. Frac- 
tured skull. 

Slipped through chute for filling ore cars. 

Collision of two ore trains. 

Drowned. 

Fell into ore chute and suffocated when plank 
gave way. 

Killed when acetylene gas tank exploded in 
reduction works. 

Struck by falling rock. Died July 31. 

Premature explosion in mine. 

Injuring during blasting operations. 


Incapacitated since July 20, 1926. 


Injured by delayed dynamite explosion. Died 
Aug. 29. 


Chain from slag bucket fell on him. 
Fell down shaft in mine when platform gave way. 


Struck by load of steel. 

Fell into ore pass. 

Silicosis. Laid off Feb. 11, 1927. 

Foot slipped and fell off cliff while repairing 
water pipe. 


Fell and struck head on shaft bearing while 
examining chute. 


uw 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
Minina, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING—Conce. 
Coal Mining— 
MINOT 2 8) oicste sopsiclns Glace Bay, N.S............. as by fall of coal. Fractured spine. Died 
y 22. 
Pumpman........... Cadomrin JAE acct Ebi Aes s Slipped off ladder fracturing skull. 
Machine runner...... GIACG BAY INOS nersices dens ee Struck by fall of coal. 
Miner occ sineehesines DOMINION, NGS «.retaceccsttere els + 
Struck by fall of stone. Broken back. Died 
Sept. 23. 
Machine operator....|Nanaimo, B.C.............. Caught in machinery. Died Aug. 5. 
Uw en ae ee Near Edmonton, Alta....... Struck by runaway coal car when cable broke. 
Died Aug. 18. 
Miner... do oni ats <a Springhill, N.S............. Crushed under fall of coal. 
pCO uaaiebiat ae toned es Hillerent, Alta cisoia le. Crushed by fall of coal. 
Donkey runner...... GlacetBay,, ANd xs nscsitel dak - Clothing became caught in cable and he was 
whirled around drum. 
Machine boss........ Rosedale, Alta couvesdGiis ss <* Buried under fall of rock. 
Winer. Gis cucete nnn Glace Bay, N.S.........s0+- Spine fractured in colliery over a year ago. 
TMA Or Le pera oie’ cfevet hove. Glace Bay wiN Sactuceels «+s Crushed by fall of rock. 
Wie teeta ferctevesareietsioay4 Blake bung iB Ch rn etbre alors ieyovs Struck by runaway cars in mine. 
Woader. «sy teee ts: Comox Mine, Cumberland, 
Pea, Mechs alle Pinned against mine car while cars were being 
switched. 
Miihor init... hens. Canmore, Alta..........655- Run over by truck laden with coal. Died Oct. 
5 from cerebral embolism and paralysis. 
Chain runner........ Glace Bay, N.S.é.:e.4s5> Struck by steel boom which was dislodged when 
two coal boxes left rails. 
Minerisniteiccnteraceere Blakeburnb.G users cece cer « Struck by falling rock. 
IMINGreeeys ote ios ake Wiayne Alta, scnet deat Aes : ee when he slipped in washroom. Died 
ct. 3: 
Dinetic. s cncdacmit er: Redclidi; Altas, cencccises 24> Injured in explosion at coal plant. Died Oct. 3. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quar- 
rying— 
Disitlens ne acked wna <s.: CAITAODE ALLA, c's; ciscnrdivishesorn ss Block fell on his head. 
Oil field worker..... Muskegon;Ont) 355.20. 450,06: Burned in gas explosion. Died Aug. 5. 
Oil field worker..... Muskegon, Ont.........0.0++ Burned in gas explosion. 
Oilkdrillersnk ees tieske CalmontyAltar soc. «te ose Struck on head by swinging tool. Died Aug. 22. 
Structural materials— 
Farmer working in 
PTAVEL Db tachi tees Near Brantford, Ont........ Crushed by falling load of gravel. 
Labourer in sand and ‘ 
gravel pit. ....0.00. Stanford MONG seacecereiecctar-: tes Incapacitated from paralysis and fractured spine 
since Dec. 29, 1927, when he fell in pit. 
Worker in cement 
OUARDY ch tek eke Montreal LQ ue.ss< cisa.he oad «+ Crushed between shovel and arm of shovel. 
Farm hand employed : : 
in gravel pit....... Near Woodstock, Ont....... Pinned under truck when it upset during cave-in. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 
Superintendent at 
sugar factory...... Chatham Ontisicciasie des ues Crushed between bucket of cement and wooden 
pillars. Died Aug. 3. 
Labourer with flour } ’ 
Merge 0st se? aes Portage La Prairie, Man.... Struck in face by cable hook while moving car 


of coal. Died Aug. 16. 
Worker in grist mill. |St. Prime, Lac St. Jean, Que. Caught in machinery. 


Worker in canning 


PACCOLY sac sine steele arrow ONG teciscakise des +05 ; Body mangled when caught in shaft. 
Animal foods— 
Superintendent at 
creamery plant....|Letellier, Man............... Killed when boiler exploded. 
Butcher with meat 
DACKOrB in) ch des saint Montreal, Que............66- : Crushed by vertical drop door. 
Boatman with fish 
DACKEISAiscees seh ee Waldonans bh: C.c.swasade ons «> sm lO} fis lees sick Drowned. 
Textiles and clothing— 
Foreman in tent and 7 
awning factory.....|Burnaby, B.C.............+- Burned in fire at plant caused by explosion of 
oil tank. 
Rubber products— ; Y 
PRALE OR saaeas ohana oe Near Toronto, Ont.......... é Struck by falling steel jack. 
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MaNnovracrurine—Conc. 
Saw and planing mill 


products— 
Saw operator........ Stoke Centre, Que.......... 
Mnginger 2). cee North Vancouver, B.C...... 
ePlaninoshancd se eee findssiy "Ont, oe A oe 
Setters. hee eee Verner Onteniente oe 
“Conveyorman....... Englewood, B.C............ 
“Saw mill worker..... Burks FallssOnto... oo 
SMillanan’ fe Carleton @on N Bees... 
Saw mill worker..... Near Midway, B.C......... 
Saw mill worker..... North Vancouver, B.C...... 
Mill worker.......... Saint JON, N.S. o.oo. 
DORMS UOT ins vic ne Near Chapleau, Ont......... 
Mechanic. .2.7 0% BlinduRiver Outs 
BavOurer. Oh ota SUGMIrY, DRE eh we 
HU eerie ees ae Vaneouvers 6: C..ae e 
Watchnian.. 2.2)... WLGMYOAL, GiG au cates ter 


Wood products— 
Machine hand in fur- 
niture plant........ 


Varicouver, B.@.... 002. .<-- 
Worker in box fac- 


[SOLON exe ec 8 Aleit: Joined oa eel bd OF seawain Ameaes 
Worker in upholster- 

Ang planitestne eo Uitenoners Onto aie 
Cabinet maker...... ‘Loronto, Ontiinncaseneien 
Workman with cre- 

osote company.....|Transcona, Man............. 


Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
Teameter.. 23... +5] Obtawa, Outs. ae eee 


Deckerman.......... Troquois Falls, Ont.......... 


Iron, steel and pro- 
ducts— 
Worker in machinery 
PUAN Gyas ani weiecie ore. Rentrew, Ont... eee 
Crane operator....... Hamilton; Ontos cree nee 
Night watchman....|Hamilton, Ont.............. 
Worker in car plant..|Trenton, N.S............... 
Steel plant worker...] Hamilton, Ont 
Steel plant worker. .|Hamilton, Ont 
Steel worker......... 


‘Rororito, Onis to... eer wae 


Machine shop worker|Montreal, Que 
Worker in tool fac- 


LOLYesr est ree Pen Gait, Quer. ss toon ee ae 
Steel plant worker...|Sydney, N.S................ 
Labourers ene orontos; Outs. sa eee eee 


Machine operator. ...|Toronto, Ont 


Ce 


Watchman at smelt- 


Ine plantas hee Hamilton, Ont... ete 
Labourer.ucnents aoe Elamilton jOnt. so ee eee 
abourereen se anne Sydney, NuSia 2) sae 
Steel worker......... Montréal; Que...) eee 


Non-ferrous metal pro- 


ducts— 
Assembler........... MorontoxOnt.. +. cee 
Welder in aluminum 

migsplant.cs eae OakvillevOnte 5 eae 





July 
Sept. 


Cause of Fatality 





Struck by piece of wood when saw broke. 

Smothered in saw dust bin. . 

Ran sliver in hand while unloading plank. Died 
July 23. 

While setting logs on carriage was thrown against 
circular saw and leg cut off. 


see ee we wae 





























Strain. Gangrene. Died Aug. 13. 
Struck by piece of lumber hurled from saw. 
Died Aug. 8. 


Caught in saw. 

Fell against saw which cut his arm off. Died 
Aug. 15. 

Struck by flying piece of steel when gear wheel 
shattered. 

Struck on head by revolving arm of winch used 
for hauling logs. 

Thrown from wagon when team ran away. 

Sleeve caught in shaft while oiling bearings. 

Crushed between truck and box car while loading 
lumber. Died Sept. 21. 

Heavy piece of timber fell on him in yard. 

injared when attacked while on duty. Died 
ct. 21. 


Burned in explosion at plant. 
Fell from plank into river and drowned. 


Struck on head by descending elevator. 
Struck in stomach by a piece of wood from 
circular saw. Died Aug. 22. 


Skull crushed by fall when carrying tie. 


Collision of street car with his wagon. Died 
Sept. 18. 

Fell into deckers and drawn between couch roll 

and cylinder. Fractured skull. 


Foot crushed when heavy weight fell on him, 
Died of tetanus, July 28. 

Run over by an overhead crane. 

Fell from unloading machine on April 17, 1927, 
necessitating amputation of leg. 

Crushed between car and partition. 

Struck by hook of electric crane. Died Aug. 1. 

Asphyxiated by gas leaking from exhaust pipe. 

Knocked down by truck injuring head. Infec- 
tion. Died Aug. 17. 

Fell from ladder fracturing skull. Died Aug. 12. 


hs: and struck head on iron lathe base, fracturing 
skull. 


Burned by fall of hot flue dust. 
Struck while unloading steel cast from truck. 
Fractured skull. 


Electrocuted while supervising repairs to mould- 
ing machine. 


Electrocuted when he touched live wire which 
fell during fire at plant. 

Collapsed while working near blast furnace. 

Fell from pipe while cleaning flue. Concussion. 

Injured by fall in plant. 

Severely burned when ladle of molten steel tipped 
and splashed on him. Died Sept. 28. 


Crushed when tank fell on him. 


Burned when acetylene torch exploded. Died 
Sept. 18. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Foreman in cement 
LAChOVVe GR easton PointwAnne, Ont. duces 34-8 July 30 44 i while walking on cement floor. Died Aug. 
Power house worker ; 
m ie refinery......|Montreal, Que............... Aug. 22 30 |Klectrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
orker in gypsum 
Plan bai eetosscmcion Caledonia ,Ontt aacthet tonite Sept. 18 32 |Crushed by falling slab of rock. Died Sept. 19. 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
ae Bee Eee ea Vancouver, -Ct siasaetd. os Aug a9 tee Rotdas.- Burned when fire broke out in gas plant. 
ectrician wi er- 
tilizer manufactu-|_ . ; 
TELS tte tre sedan Niagara Falls, Ont.......... et 30 27 |Gas explosion while installing pipe at plant. 
Miscellaneous products— 
Conveyor operator 
with manufacturers 
of alloys and elec- 
Finn sr stthins i - oR Welland: Ontiaensesccn aes «ls July 15 38 |Caught in large belt. 
orker in electric 
Bo aint set eaps syal atone St. Catharines, Ont......... S695 64 | Killed when ear crashed into transformers which 
WE eer he was preparing to mount. 
illwrig elper 
with auto wheels 
and rims manufac- 
EUTEL SMe. as eee WandsortOntac. cece cadence Aug. 20 14 aie 15 mi from ladder. Fractured skull. Died 
ug. 22. 
Employee of sewing 
machine factory...|Thurso, Que................ 7 TA bs oot ee Caught in circular saw. 
ConstRuUcTION— 
Buildings and structures- 
Carpenter with roof- 
e ing contractor...... Popping. oe CEE OD FETS July ated! i, ee ibe ta ihe Died July 2. 
abourerees'Jes ae has Montreal,:Que..: faiesi-|- £5: . 3 2 ell from scaffold. 
neineensdestenc..« «0 4'- Hamiltong@nt. acres 3 d-5« « a SS Re, ee 3 ae _ os of mixer while moving same. Died 
uly 4. 
Tabourer= . 2. d0is¢ MontrealaQues. arokics a... ss 6 24 |Crushed by elevator. 
Pabourersciase. cscs: PorontowOntease: tiene: i oe at 26 {Injured while working on hoist. Died July 16. 
Carpenters iccses.ceyl Halifax, IN Stsded ciao. 2 Soe 1G 29 qt from building when beam fell. Died 
uly 19. 
Labourenssicnd sua. Se Montreal, Que............¢5. Sf0) 16 40 | Wall fell on bim fracturing skull. 
Carpenter: - 425 ..2a.e% Calgary, Alta stuslinge. 4... Pie Sie) 45 |Crushed by falling timbers. 
Carpenterastenni. fae North Toronto, Ont......... “19 |About 
55 |Fell 25 ft. from building. Died Aug. 24. 
Dabourerer...c-.- 6: hee. crated Re is Beer ze 19 oh ; et on mnien i was working collapsed. 
Foreman carpenter...|Quebec, Que..............-. 20 7 ell from scafiold. 
Night watchman....|Montreal, Que..............-. Aug. 1 60 |Smothered when bags of cement fell on him. 
Carpentersctnecas%i. « Montreal, Que..............-. os 1 67 |Fell from ladder while painting house. 
IPARSECKSr Pein Niontreal (Quer: csampee cde yo. Cae cans nee Fell from third storey window, fracturing skull. 
Labourer sseexctsa-a6 Montreal, rales ee OE BOE aS Eo $10 35 Sede in som by car lever. Died Aug. 11. 
Bricklayers... dies Montreal, Que............... Aug. 14 20 |Fell from building. 
Chimney builder....|Montreal, Que............... eas Sn 5 48 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire and fell 
to pavement. 
Labourer.... ee Montreal, Ques. dikes cists eos ee 15 23 |Fell from building. 
Coal and wood dealer 
engaged at excava- : i 4 ; 
tionwworkeasks: 3.8 Vancouvers B.C: Snnecith.: 23- ahaa pal LY | RR Oe a Premaiure explosion during blasting operations. 
Lig bourerssseic. 35555057 Buckingham, Que........... ee He 23 |Foundation collapsed during excavation work. 
Carpentersiits cinco DrydennOngs.% vex. « cseates 3 p rot 57 |F yy from barn striking head on stone. Died 
ug. 23. 
Plasterer... ......0««| Waneouver,BiC. sas jess. 02. Smet 23 49 hie. ron scaffold when it collapsed. Fractured 
skull. 
@arpentersccsce ee WssondalenB Cl .ce. 54.5: - eS) 35 | Fell from scaffold. 1 : 
Wabourerteeacues: so Tonontos Onthe, aadees aids «ss Sept. 3 43 |Fell one floor in new building. Died Sept. 10. 
Painters onciky init eli Montreal. Quetndazieinen. Se- ss 4 74 |Fell from scaffold fracturing skull. 
ROO. eas eee Fl BOLRONGO KODE aasitecswele sche 0% s 5 54 at from roof of house fractured skull. Died 
ept. 7. 
Sheet metal worker.|Weston, Ont................ ce (HR ie Atos eee Fell from ladder fracturing neck. Died Sept. 25. 
Structural steel wor- 
te See Er Vancouver, 8. Creat. «ds: Crs lh 31 Hol ee through planking of building. 
ied Sept. 15. 
Wabourericchs ccs << Bonngconas Que:a... s+ ¢a-86: crt 14 48 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
Contractors sen cc. ccc Ottawa TOntirinseses 0) ates Set 4 47 |Fell from scaffold when support gave way. __ 
Carpenter .jiuc\.00s% <* Bow Island, Alta.........5..- SO) Wa 68 hel fromm roof of building injuring head. Died 
ept. 21. 
PAA GET is sjete-e cores ws > Wannipers Mans ic cis eitey. as cat te 31 |Fell from ladder. Died Sept. 18. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Construction—Conc. 
Buildings and Structures 
—Cone. 
Structural steel 
WOLKEL 2s cen rie. Copper Cliff, Ont........... Sept. 19 37 |Crushed under steel beam when it fell from 
hoisting crane. 
Iron worker......... Montreal, ‘Que. ....,.<ad-00- ee 74h 32 |Fell from 40 ft. scaffold when he lost his balance. 
labourer, (eaescee Prescott; Ont eens sees. re sia 5) 25 |Fell into water and drowned. 
Mechanicz., eens sak Ea mailitonscOntee eats eel ce eee Ol cee ee Fell 50 ft. from temporary elevator shaft. 
Wabourerets octets o PorontosOntss eee eee: oN i 44 | Fell 34 ft. from scaffold. 
Railways— 
Tiewplacers.wessere. Sudbury cOnts sm. coe < July 27 28 | Run over by car. 
Paintervee™. ee cee Chrurchiils Mane. nose Aug ptt: [sates ose Struck by train. 
Shipbuilding— 
Engineer’s assistant..|Midland, Ont............... July 11 69 |Electrocuted while carrying an electric trailer. 
Weldlers. c20.2 .seeeae Vancouver, BtCh, sin.ccccdecs. Aug. 15 55 |Electrocuted when he fell into harbour with 
electric drill. 
Babourerss: ceskisescc Midlanaw@ntien, sans cdce + " Beto 49 aes hacen he fell 30’ from staging. Died 
ept. 2. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Farmer operating 
Rrader ees Near Radisson, Sask........ Jilly Pom ca ecueee Thrown from seat of road grader when it struck 
a stone. Broken neck. 
ONGINCOLS ome sole eee Great Central, B.C......... eh aly! 37 |Struck by pile-driver hammer. 
Waboureres... .oco.e Near Lacelle, Que........... oe 9 17 |F er non stand and rolled under wheels of steam 
shovel. 
Structural iron work- 
OL CK artemis ee Near Brandon, Man......... = E20 48 | Killed when car in which he was returning from 
work overturned. 
Road grader operator] Kamloops, B.C............. “P25 26 {Injured when road grader passed over him. 
Died Sept. 12. 
Labourersie.Wien.. 0. KenoravOnte. acs canceciecn ea 975" 22 |Injured while loading rock on wagon. Pneumo- 
nia. Died Sept. 4. 
Superintendent...... Restigouche, N.B........... SS $26 39 |Injured during blasting operations. Died July 29. 
Labourer) 3 sere cs Ginlkds Ont Mes 6 uses ca: meee y 22 { Collision of two trucks while returning from 
Mapourert™. seeroee 19 work. 
IGA WOUECI: cco ie Near McAdam, N.B........ Aug. 8 52 | Killed in dynamite explosion following delayed 
action of fuse. 
DSUPEEVINO!: |... sheen e Near McAdam, N.B........ e 8 56 |Injured in dynamite explosion following delayed 
action of fuse. 
Bridgeworker........ Montreal, Que. ..23.1...2.. ee 20 | Fell from bridge. 
District engineer.....|Mud Lake, Ont............. 2 43 |Car in which he was driving upset when it struck 
loose gravel. 
Fgemanc.o. ieee Near Parrsboro, N.S........ Aug. 22 61 epeatae down a sixty foot embankment in auto 
collision. 
Gravel pit worker...| Upper Clarence, N.S........ mo) 7 18 |Crushed when gravel caved in. 
Labourers ete cee. ‘Toronto, Ont: 2) 2s, oe Sept. 5 23 |Fell from derrick into harbour and drowned. 
Bridge worker....... MerrittonyOnt.c soe eee oo 7 32 | Fell 40 ft. from bridge. 
Gradermata.. vs... Craigellachie, B.C.......... se Obl, ware here Injured knee. Died of septicemia Sept. 20. 
Koad paving foreman| Near Mount Forest, Ont.....) “ 11 32 |Pinned beneath truck when it upset. 
Druck drrveraoe.. Near Shawville, Que........ SE 1S 19 |Thrown from truck when it overturned on sharp 
curve. 
TADOULEL: Se eee Sandwich, Ont-:..ee ee ee «18 33 |Crushed by skip of concrete mixer. 
Pain ber tins wee meni: Vancotver,.p Ci nae ae a. “ +20 40 |Fell 40 ft. through bridge deck, fracturing skull. 
Died Sept. 21. 
Bridgeworker........ Ashcroft, SBI: Stet ob a3 S BG 64 |Fell into river from bridge and drowned. 
Operator of concrete 
Imixerk SPH. LEASE St. Vincent de Paul, Que....} “ 27 29 |Smothered under sand slide. 
Trick drivers: 1a Moose Jaw, Sask........-..- About 
Sept. 28 19 |Pinned beneath gravel truck when it overturned. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer working on b 
canal walle to. Peterboro; Ont........ 5. | July 1% 20 | Fell into canal and drowned. 
Labourer with en- 
gineering contrac- 
COPS ns ae ee Near Chippewa, Ont......../About 
July 6 50 |Scratched arm on wire while building coffer dam. 
Infection. Died July 17. 
Sewer pipelayer.....|Toronto, Ont................| ee 8 ah ene Ses Buried by cave-in of sewer ditch. Died July 12. 
Worker on power de- 
velopment......... ThskateiNeSss co) ay nee uae “<- Fi2 26 |Injured by delayed blast while blasting rocks. 
Died Sept. 15. 
a boureriar cts teeta Toronto; Onte ee eae i 33 |Buried when sewer caved in. 
Labourer on dam 
construction........ St. Vincent de Paul, Que....| “ 18 46 |Struck on head by chain when it broke. 
Labourer on power 
construction....... Seven Sisters Falls, Man....| “ 16 32 |Crushed when he fell under cars and was run over. 
Labourer on sewer 
construction.:..... Kitchener}; Ont 22"! 29.4). 22. «20 |About 
: 46 |Crushed when sewer caved in. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstRuction—Conc, 
Miscellaneous—Conc. : 
Ls digger Batate ae Near Piapot, Sask......... eats g a can ona by cave-in, 
CUMCID SCI cee tayo WEY) (Zo ase oek Sees 
Labourer with power 
development con- 
re Se Gere pt) Seven Sisters Falls, Man....| “ 27 |.......... Struck on head by falling boom. 
roundman on tele- 
phone line con- 
BULUCHION Staats Near Britannia Beach, B.C.} Aug. 1 26 mpeuered while carrying supplies when boat 
capsized. 
Labourer on sewer 
«tid pened ne MOLONtOMOM aes: gesink te: e 5 35 |Cave-in of sewer. 
iner engaged in 
: dam ee Blairmorev Alta... .osceee >: Ai 9 30 |Fell into reservoir and drowned. 
uperintendent oO 
ems ponserict oe ~.|HarWalis, Ont vc... .h san: 4d 15 40 |Drowned when his boat upset. 
Vorker on river de- 
velopment......... TivierpoolNeSeedcete nat - os. Sel 15 21 ete th cement conveyor crashed through 
roof of shed. 
Night watchman on 
scow of harbour 
construction com- 
aE, ini be RS oes: OakvallevOnteeee: oe woe sae - ee al bt 45 |Fell into harbour and drowned. 
orker on dam con- 
es BAe Oe Riviére des Prairies, Que...j “ 16 22 |Fell into river and drowned. 
orker on dam con- 
z sere ee ue OSs | GDC Hemet tie Netti, of os Babe (te) 30 |Fell from scaffold and drowned. 
TUCi (OLIV CR acc. ceils : 21 
Foreman on_ trans-|| Near Thurso, Que.......... 4 28 Drowned when truck plunged over enbankment 
mission line con- into river. 
Simuchion. so... 32 
Carpenter engaged in| ; 
repairing locks..... Near Kingston, Ont......... ee 46 |Premature dynamite explosion during blasting 
operations. 
Labourer on water , 
= Piste construction.|North Bay, Ont............ eet peal 46 |Crushed when heavy pipe fell on him. 
abourer on water 
J main constnuction, Ville La Salle, Que.......... Sept. 10 22 |Crushed when heavy pipe fell on him. 
abourer on wharf 
eonstruction....... Quebec Quete ee yeaa ons - > NT | Peet, eae ee ae ee and drowned while picking up 
riltwood. 
Labourer on sewer ; 
Me ce EOD iin fama t LON MOUG. te eat fans «<> OV AD es wnat s ne Buried when sewer caved in. 
abourer on demoli- 
tlonyoOl tance Montreal (Que weet cd = cc About ; : 
Sept. 16 27 |¥ell into tank fracturing skull. 
Labourer on power 
construction....... Port Robinson, Ont... ss. . >. So Be Bec oR ee ee pare with truck in which he was 
riding to work. 
Well digger.......... Big Fish Lake, Alta........ SORE GU! Ren cakcuee sae Overcome by gas fumes while dynamite blasting 
in 40-foot well. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Urinitims— 
Steam railways— ’ j : 
Brakenian sy. sana eter boro; Ont ncn aed a July 2 25 ee while making coupling and car ran over 
im, 
SwitenMan se sne ta « Winnipes, Mans... seeo4. 5s. i 4 43 |Run over by freight engine. 
Breeeman 5.4 c1kecccs Near Eixpanse, Sask......... ss 5 52 |Fell between cars and was run over. 
Engineer on gravel 
GRATE. Sis REINS Mile 58 Flin Flon Rly., Man.| “ 3 40 |Collision of two trains. 
Station agent........ Near St. Florence, Que...... ON Ta SS cece « eee Fell from train. ‘ 
Switchman.......... Saskatoon, Sask............ crow Lif 24 |Fell beneath wheels of freight train. 
Roadmaster.........|/ Near Viking, Alta........... 5 a 57 |Collision of train with speeder on which he was 
riding. 
Mardiman trees sce i adanac. i. @wes weeceids cc Sag 2 21 |Run over by train. 
Ralbourers. ae ee ‘SEONG aN had 8 YieeBiaas cre Gre SO 25 32 oligos of train with hand car on which he was 
riding. 
Section foreman..... Near Ninette, Man.......... Ses) 27 49 |Motor car derailed. 
Switehman’ . 25.004 GREG peek Khe BY Oeesdapatt wd beatete Bp ese bliin tert 24 a cae teak coal cars while coupling same. 
Died Aug. 31. 
Boilermaker....... r) Mimico, Ontr emer es thas: Sr 29 45 |Fell from locomotive. 
Carpenter in round- 
ROUBCT sc onc eases MorontoyO nti: © ile siectoress omy 29 43 |Crushed beneath falling steel beam. re 
Brakemane. oo. aati INear Tweed, Ont... seats te 29 35 |Crushed when train was derailed on collision 
with motor car. 
Sectionman,......... Milancders OM Gersrs atest saci: pea OL 34 |Fell when getting on car and was run over. 
Plaomtantwe, veers a. uiee Onur rts tee cats ye 30 {Struck by clam on work train. Skull fractured. 
Conductor! 22 ei. Moose Jaw, Sask.....:...... Aug. 4 56 See pebyeans rail and platform when he 
jumped from train. 
Sectionman.......... Near Birdsall’s, Ont........ i 6 57 |Thrown from gasoline lorry load of logs when log 
fell under wheels. Died Aug. 19. 
WADOULEr: «octets Rush Lake; Sask) 7 o0\st0. s§ 7 25 |Fell off car and run over. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Steam Railways—Con. 
@ablemanne. ca rccee Saskatoon, Saute, srscbente haiciae Aug 43 |Run over by train. 
Finpineer.. wince ace Kingston, Onna shee pad (oot ME ee ces awe over By locomotive when it moved while 
e was under it. 
Section foreman..... AlbatiNicS 27 parti omen ce TL 58 cee of train with speeder on which he was 
ridin 
Brakeniant nose sees Machipicotens Onts.css.e ce. ree oii (| 20 Graded Woes ne ge Dee reerm i cars while 
setting han rake 1e ug 
Pilagmian . ont asa. North of Jonquiére Sd., Que.| “ 14 20 |Struck by train. 5 
nap ee foreman ee Xd, eae Petey ds Hetiscs - a et ae Hn a fied by train during switching operations 
ection foreman..... oodburn; JNESwaee vests: 9 4 |Struck by train. 
Brakemane...achenre MonctonmNeBiveteniace oe: S120 36 |Fell from foot board of engine and was run over. 
Engine worker....... OAEMIa WONG eRe ee eee tate. 5 20 19 {Struck by coalcar. : 
Labourer.>. . Benue: Edmonton, Alta............ 2 22 43 |Fell from caboose injuring head. Died Aug. 23. 
ee ga naypiacatem Jonquiere Subd., Que....... 26 19 |Run over by train. 
orker wi ridge 
CANGee eee eee Near Woodstock, Ont....... et 23 |Struck by train. 
Bridge tender........ Hastings, (Ont: diosknes os tS: Sept 48 |Run over by freight train. 
Track watchman....|Near Yale, B-C..j.ae....... gee STNG) 53 ee: of train with velocipede on rich he 
was ri 
iBrakeman,ac<deecs Near Glace Bay, N.S....... sd 34 cgetare and ‘fel peneai wheels of train while 
climbing aboar 
‘Lrackman .... pacer DisbyaNiS.d ate dees $20 54 |Unloading piece of machinery which fell on him. 
iBineman snece cen cee St. Vincent de Paul, Que...} “ 20 28 |Train derailed following collision with cars 
which had escaped from siding. 
Sectionman.......... Near Kimberley, B.C....... Sept. 21 40 Hel! on hang car and was run over when it was 
erailed. 
Brakeman........... Hagersville, Ont............ <7 26 25 Crushed betwee ie cars upon sudden stopping 
of train. ied Sept. 27. 
Brakeman........... Calgary, Alta:.....<««. ote. etal 47 21 |Fell from flat car breaking his neck, 
Street and Electric Rail- | 
ways— 
Conductoress:.. eae: ‘ondon, Ontean sh: ceeesere DULY ela liye ori Rete & Collapsed when working on car. 
Water Transportation— 
Marine engineer with 
shipping company.|Fort William, Ont........... £20 - 57 oes when valve burst in engine room. Died 
ugust 
eh (oy ieee Oe Levis, Que: d.-beeeeck ae CONRAN ea accichenetene Fell overboard and drowned 
Deckhand... 255.0 se Vancouver, D:©. ccna cane See MEUM oi oe eee Fell 75 ft. from mainmast of ship 
Bailorieee «xvas «see Ville La Salle, Que.......... Sf DD 30 |Fell into canal while swinging ashore and drowned 
DALLOM Nae. cate suok oe Montreal Que. aspen DNV dy Ut eee ee iirc uncer half ton of coal on opening of steam 
shovel. 
Ihabourer..:......2.45eue Halifax NiSid. co adele tscte: eee | 34 aed Died he ay into harbour while coaling 
ship ied Aug. 2 
Sailor seather...tes-s hoes Near Little Current, Ont....| “ 24 18 |Burned in explosion on boat. Died Aug. 25. 
Banloreean nance tcee North Sydney, N.S......... Be ANE? O'a| Soave as Rees Fell overboard and drowned. 
ae worker...¢. 0. Monti sa Gases setewb os oss 2 o be Hay Duet by eye en Aug. 31. 
CAMTAN ME net. ee ueen’s: Co., INGBiBeah s.bs.c0 1 ell from steamer and drowned. 
Canal helper......... Near St. Catharines, Ont... |) Sept 2) ius.. «cee. Fel] into canal and drowned. 
Nate Wee Rrcae Near Moncton, N.B......... $ 5 - { Drowned when scow sank. 
COWMAMN. sea. dee < 
Fireman on tug...... Near Bowmanville, Ont.....| “ 16 52 |Fell overboard and drowned. 
Stevedore........... Digby yeN Sieactieac nen: fee “< 1205) About 
50 |Crushed under three ton hay press. 
Badlormes eee a: oes ee Halifax Harbour, N.S.....:. sam ta 5 24 IF 2s overpar while working a pump and 
rowne 
Sailor on oil tanker..|Montreal, Que..............-. ee 19 |Fell overboard and drowned. 
Air Transportation— 
Guide with govern- 
ment representati- 
; po See eR SET Lake St. Joseph, Ont........ ANU Ei racers rine Killed when aeroplane crashed. - 
nstructor at aero- 
plane club......... Std Hubert) Ques. as. “ 8 28 |Killed when aeroplane crashed. 
Flying instructor.....|Near Vancouver, 13} ORR. ere Ce eee 30 | Killed when aeroplane crashed. 
instructor s.see cae Saskatoon, Sask............ TS Cae 2 eae ee A ae Aeroplane crashed when it struck power wires. 
Pilotidatens shied se Near St. Catharines, Ont....} Sept. 14 38 |Aeroplane crashed and engine exploded. 
rue sy Seen ee Lake Manitoba, Man........ Sia a 30/ | Killed eon plane crashed into lake in foggy 
NIINCCE « o.0's5sece''s\ci).| Ce Des cee ieee Le ie Co uman PORN. bare). weather 
Worker at airport....|St. Hubert, Que............. sa 47K 22 |Burned from explosion. Died Sept. 30. 
Local Transportation— 
(Druck dniiver ace Near Grimsby, Ont......... July 4 28 gre aoe ee when it turned over. Frac- 
ured sku ied July 7. 
Truck driver....:... Near Barrie, Ont............ ei) 9 23 Noss ape when truck turned over. Died 
eA wy 
Vax Cr iveteas mete Near St. Catharines, Ont....} “ 18 40 |Injured when his car crashed into pole. 
‘Bnuek driver sedan New Westminster, B.C..... Soe W 19 22 aap of train with his truck. Fractured 
sku 
Truek driver........ Near Cayuga, Ont.......... SEE jul, a a Collision of train with his truck. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN pyaar DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1929— 
ontinue 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION—Conc. 
Local Transportation— 
Conc. 
Truck driver........ Near St. eee ola a OY Aug. 11 
Transfer manw. is... . Sydney, N.S.. t Be. pea - 
ug. 
Truck driver........ St. Catharines, Ont......... Sept. 4 
Truck driver........ Hamilton, Ontss.:.... eee.) 6 
Truck driver........ Near Laprairie, Que......... St. Qe 
Electricity and gas— 
Ihabouret hes. tiedew Rimouski, Quev..)..06.4. 25%. July 20 
Mabourer?: s.falecdaes:. Montreal, Que............... } 28. 
Titieman deat be patentes SarmianOntay). ood Jund) 00.  iei28 
Maboureris...s.c2 5%. Winniness \lanee «an. ooh cc jan: 29 
HOreMiaNe ose oe Near Bathurst, N.B........ Aug. 11 
Dlectmeians .....s.. ss Vaudreuil, Que. Sea ee tee ot 24 
Helpens. paxuoes.) ; Near Campbellford, Ont....| “ 29 
UE INeMANe ean ee ocee Near Oakville, Man......... eh 30 
NUANOMIAN Greys lorcet tors Montreal, Que............... Sept. 1 
Pinemannisset.ne Le 3 OttawascOnbts) Rana: UE. yy 6 
Ranemian: 9425 shee. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... <¢ 9 
Sub-station operator.| Niagara Falls, Ont.......... ae a EO) 
Riecersis< die Morass @ueenstons Ont. oe: desc tes +> oe eae 
Winemenncceoscanoe Hainsvalle, Ontenmow... 2. “ 7 26 
TiMeMNAN: vce oe cs @ueenstonsOnts- Aga)... fred, 29 
Telegraphs and telepho- 
nes— 
PADOUMRAN Ne vate ccs oe Coquihalla, B: Cx eee a a) 8 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Truck driver with 
gasoline company.|Winnipeg, Man.............. Aug. 10 
Oil salesman........ Near Regina, Sask.......... 26 
Glerkaicetn .7ea%. Sherbrooke, Que............ Sept. 18 
Retail— 
Bread truck driver..}Near St. Thomas, Ont...... July) 13 
Fish pedlar........... Near Bothwell, Ont......... pre. 25 
Minar Vets sce areie res Montreal, Que. 24.6402 Aug. 4 
Redlara sascka «aes Windsor, Ont... «+ teed ace * 9 
Newsboy: aci2.i.00% MorontovOnt we. sews... Sad 89 
Nicene ines see Hortcturies Ontw.an acces eee: Soa 30 
Second-hand store ; 
TAM Mesititeveioie cass Winnipeg, Man.............. Sept. “8 
Employee in _ soft 
Grink.SbOrO sss «.<,.3.. Quebec Que’. scr sods, Set Li 
Newsboys.cccii ae Vaneouver; Bi@iny. 2 i... oy 20 
Garage workman.. ‘I Winnipeg, Man.............. se 1-20 
Garage workman... 
Gas station atten- 
ant Scie liadsere Chatham Ontin an ue nets a Ge PR 
Teamster for wood 
dealer’. :2iictate se WICLOIIS, (Cites cen nae nies 28 
Finance— 
Bankyclerle.4 Si tecen: St. Catharines, Ont)....4...% Sept. 18 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Constable with 
mounted police....}Gravelbourg, Sask.......... July 4 
Road superintendent Near Hamilton, Ont........ $ 6 
Constable.cn soca PSANCTORG a ONG cco sersiaies< 5 ne 
Tractor driver....... Vancouver, Bee. OE Fe eso. s 19 
Miremian’ «coco Montresls Que. ...o5. sae asec: cote Zt 
Policeman.:........- iva) lien bt Oka Repeiecarme nor oie SEP Ded 























Age 


a a 


ee 


a 


29 


Cause of Fatality 


Injured when truck he was driving was ditched. 


Bruised hand. Blood poisoning. Died Aug. 27. 

Collision of auto with his truck. 

While cranking truck, it started forward and he 
was jammed between two trucks. 

Drowned when his truck crashed through railing 
of bridge into river. 


Carried over falls and drowned when planking of 
dam gave way. 

Struck by beam fractured skull. 

Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 

Electrocuted when he became tangled up in high 
tension leads. 

Fell from bridge. 

Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension current. 

Severely burned while working on line. Died 
Sept. 6. 

Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
high tension wire. 

Electrocuted while at work on high power trans- 
mission line. 

Severely burned when he hacen carbon of large 
transformer. Died Sept. 

Slipped from scaffold mad jell 50 ft. down cliff. 

Electrocuted while fusing a transformer. 

Electrocuted and fell from 80 feet tower. 


Fell when pole on which he was working was 
knocked down by rock slide. 


Explosion of gasoline when loading tank wagon; 

ug. 12. 

Paved beneath car when it overturned in loose 
irt 

Pinned underneath box of bolts, skull fractured. 


Pinned under truck when it struck an excavation 
and overturned. 

Collision of train with his truck. 

province when his horse and wagon upset into 
cana, 

Automobile crashed into him while leading horse 
and wagon across street. Died about Aug. 17. 

Struck by auto, fracturing skull. Died Aug. 20. 

Struck by truck. 


While cleaning gun it accidentally discharged and 
shot him. Died Sept. 9. 


Revolver accidentally discharged while he was 
putting it away. 


13 |Crushed between elevator car and shaft. 
30\{Burned when gasoline pump exploded while it 
45{| was being installed. 


57 |Shot during hold-up. Died Sept. 23. 


ee ed 


17, 


ee 


Pe 


Thrown from wagon and run over when horses 
ran away. 


Shot when revolver accidentally discharged. 
Died Sept. 14. 


Shot when his rifle accidentally discharged. 
Struck by car while directing traffic. 
Struck by car; died July 13. 

Injured by cranking tractor while in gear. 
Fell 25 feet to concrete floor. 

Shot while guarding bridge. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Service—Conc. 
Public administration— 
Cone. 
Civic employee..... Lachine; ‘Quel. % cae. a4. July 23 70 |Struck by train on way to work. 
Boiler inspector...... Alert Bayts-O.cc toss Aug. 2 53 |Drowned when his small boat was washed under 
stern of steamer by swift tide. 
Fireman. .....aeeee 2 Winnipeg, Man.............. Salt MD a} Injured when fire truck upset. 
Firemanti. aloe. Winnipeg, Man.............. aD 43 : 
Fire fighter.......... Marron Bi@yaeiece.. bs... oe 14 30 |Tree fell on him fracturing skull. 
Fire fighter.......... Shuswap, B.C.............. oo Data 14 |Struck by falling snag fracturing skull. 
Fire ranger.......... orway House district..... Sf Pe20' |e cheers Starvation and exposure after he became separ- 
ated from fire fighting crew. 
Civic employee...... Port Alberni, B.C........... "20 45 |Fell down stairs fracturing skull. Died Aug. 21. 
Farmer cutting 
weeds on highway.|Sunderland, Ont............ ee) 71 |Struck by train. 
City labourer........ Sydney: NISiGe ees) ke. pet 75 |Cut hand on furnace—infection; died Aug. 27. 
Driver of water k 
WABORS tocscss 5348 Saskatoon, Sask............ ls ek BR Neck broken when team ran away and charged 
into telephone pole. 
Employee of city en- 
gineer’s dept....... Vancouver, B.Ci.i ies... 00. f° $2 18 |Injured in auto collision. Fractured skull. 
Traffic officer........ Near Maidstone, Ont........ * as 27 |Pitched from his motorcycle when tire burst. 
Died Aug. 26. 
Biro fighter.<n.cs. 262 Near Keewatin, Ont........ Sept. 6 22 |Run over by train. 
Fire ranger.......... Norway House, Man........ About 
Sept. 10 30 |Perished from starvation and exposure after being 
lost when patrolling a fire. 
Flying officer on for- 
est patrol plane....};>Lac du Bonnet, Man....... Septy 10e|4 2.04.20 Killed in plane crash. 
Fire fighter.......... 20 
Groundsman........ Penticton {BiCspew tt. .i..<. SUES A 25 |Electrocuted. 
Fire ranger.......... Kiskittogisu Lake, Man..... About 
Sept. 16 31 |Exposure while on duty. 
Chainman of survey 
DEBE So 55 e aie oo 9a Atwood, On, sia cess v dues « Sept. 18 21 Collision of train with truck in which he was 
riving. 
Maalidriver ae. ¢o. a2 SpringnillZ INES ae. eee led A 60 |Fell from his wagon. 
Hirerchiel 29%, 20%, 2 Belleville, Ont.............. “20 |About 
2 {Fell through roof of plant while fighting fire. 
Polieeman:..i05.. 28. St. Lambert, Que....../.... ee 66 |Succumbed to injuries received while making 
an arrest on July 1, 1924 
Recreational— 
Guardian of fish and 
game club......... Miquick, Que?) jrewnt')..0. July 14 30 |Crushed under wood when pile collapsed while 
sawing wood. 
Resident steward... |Winnipeg, Man.............. “Eo PMG tte fee. Burned from explosion when cleaning clothes. 
Died July 23, 
Guide at tourist 
cap we. Maes 8 Whitefish Bay, Ont......... Aug. 16 56 | Drowned when canoe tipped. 
Cook at boys’ camp. |Blackstone Lake, Ont....... pst) 00 Reet 2 Rea Nr Drowned from canoe. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Pruckidriverant! ....% GuelphpOntwgnx ares. sss Aug. 8 23 |Collision of train with his truck. 
Master mechanic....|Toronto, Ont.............-. Sept. 20 35 |Burned in double explosion in dyeing plant. 
Custom and repair— Q 
Garage mechanic... .|Melita, Man................ Aug. 31 24 |Struck by car while returning from clearing 
wreck off highway. Fractured skull. 
Personal and domestic— 
Housekeeper......... Moronto,Onto. pontund! BE. July 12 67 |Fell down cellar stairs fracturing skull. 
Guidehaloitaqre, Goa Clyde:RiverPN Si e.| 7 49 62 |Drowned when canoe capsized in sudden squall. 
Apartment janitor... /Ottawa, Ont...........e.e0. Sept. 20 77 |Overcome by fumes from hot water furnace. 
Professional establish- 
ments— 
Workman at hospital|Montreal, Que.............. July 3 43 |Crushed by descending elevator counterweight 


in shaft. 
Engineer at convent. |Montreal, QTR. 4s seas 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 











1928 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Minina, NoNn-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Prospector sosc eerie Chesterfield inlet........... About 
Sept. 1 eers. es Perished in blizzard. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Stable man.......... Northumberland Co., N.B..} June 25 49 |Kicked by horse, embolism from fracture. 
; Died Dec. 10. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLiries— 
Water transportation— 
Waterfront worker...| Halifax, N.S..............-- About 
Dec. 15 49 |Fell into harbour and drowned. 


eee ee eee ee eee 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1929 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND Stock 
Raisine— 
LPT S SN AE AAS Bike BES Near Edmonton, Alta....... June 4 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
AECADDEE Nes eee Bathurst Inlet, N.W.T...... tem 21 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Coal mining— 
ANCE Coie te etree @ucens COnrN brewer. ss Jan. 10 
NnGri ss ,, £2) eee eee Glace BayaNeSe.. co: siee eee About 
April 15 
Horemanwe eae. Michel BiG! ee aeee es =: May 1 
Minot shy werkt, oor Cassid ye. BiC x8 ei gsaate turds con 10 
Niittore ete e rece kee. Glace Bayo NS tis .c.ces oes June 14 
Structural materials— 
Labourer in quarry..| Northumberland, Co., N.B.| May 30 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable focds, drink 
and tobacco— 
Bottler in distillery..| New Westminster, B.C...... June 24 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Lumber yard worker|Moncton, N.B............6+ About 
June 25 
Lumber grader...... Blind River, Ontes..:..+- 0s Junc 26 
Wocd preoducts— 
Labourer in furniture 
{ACtOLy. fae e toe Listowel (Ont eI aM were cu 28 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Skilled worker in 
acetylene plant....|Vancouver, B.C............. May 30 
CoNnsSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Bricklayers tes sseasce Toronto, Onts ee. sseee ee May 7 
Helper with marble 
contractors........ Torontox Ong assis 28h ets. «61. omy a 20 
Steel' fitter: .}2...25- Toronto, Ontiew. dks As June 8 
@arpenter sc. wees Restigouche Co., N.B....... nae” 2 


eee ewe ere 


eee ee eeere 


a 


a 


61 


ee 


Cause of Fatality 





Back broken in runaway. 


Frozen when lost in blizzard. 


Struck by falling rock. 


Back broken in mine. Died Sept. 23. 
Struck by auto when he jumped from truck. 
Struck by cable, fractured leg, pneumonia, died 


July 5. 
Crushed by fall of stone. 


Leg torn off when caught in shaft. Died May 31. 


Barrel fell on him. 


Injured while at work. Died Aug. 31. 
Shipped into slab chute fracturing leg. Died 
uly 5. 


Fell from third floor of building. 


Explosion of gas tank. Died from cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Hand caught under plank, infection. Died 


July 6. 


Twisted leg while unloading car of marble, 
phlebitis. Died June 29. 

Struck in hand by pulley whee! of hand crane 
when it came oif. Died July 5. 

Fell 25 feet and fractured skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1929—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


ConstTRuUCTION—Conc. 


Railway— : 
abourer ssa. ceceseee PATIS ORT. seene aries May 4 57 |Run over by engine while unloading ties. 
Labourer laying steel 

TO Bie veceaeeeteee fic tAts NorthsBay, Ont. dacest!...- Sead DON Bani Ae Collapsed while at work. 
Waterboy nuaaemcee GLI; IMAI, satsieceerete oes tte oa AAS) ail cnc Oe Struck by train, fractured skull. Died June 12 
Ma OUReE. rstaapeniag Hin sMlon, Mans vs .cese tinea. SS 1°26 25 |Injured when he jumped from ballast train. 
Highway and bridge— 
Labouretincgts. rit tard Restigouche, Co., N.B...... Pe 70 |Struck by train. 
Dyer ety. ci its eisai ant Victoria: Co., N.Bawi..).:. Salt) ote geass 61 |Injured during blasting operations. Died July 15. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer with ma- 
rine contractors....|Ojibway, Ont............... eh 20 28 |Drowned. 
Plumber engaged in 
cleaning sewer......|Sydney, N.S................ s§ Fs 21 |Burned by explosion of gas. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic Urmirms— 
Steam railways— 


Manouserapnciedcn ASH eTOLE dS: Ov anatan ter aeae Feb. 16 30 |Bruised leg, and poisoned. Died July 16. 
Ma sterctie ca. icicis ace Mictoritais Coa payee ee May 3 65 |Fell down stairway, injured skull. 
DSPACE ae cao a ae NEE Oe N ce te pee see June 19 44 yall, from railway car fractured spine. Died 
uly 31. 
Carman’ cnc ti sivee Winnipeg, Man tieseen eek ee 28 52 |Strain from heavy lifting. Died June 29. 
Water transportation— 
Deck hand... ...... RigadanQuene cc iscscewans ey, 19 |Fell over deck of vessel: striking scow and 
drowned. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
TEMA, Sra sineeleteie Glenwilley IN Saccewciecc tins « ETE Gilt se eae Crushed under his car when it overturned. 
TRADES— 
W holesale— 


Assembler with 
plumbers’ supplies : 
Oh. Ae ee London, jOnb. od sts sie -Oe- es, 60 |Wire penetrated finger while uncrating boxes, 
infection. Died June 29. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
SPORINBLCY. ces cee ss London, Ou0.o0. sees. = homer Jan. 21 65 |While unhitching horses which had broken 
through ice, was kicked in knee, amputation. 
Died July 14. 
Chief of police....... (Graniby;,iQ uel. ice tes tes oi RE: ee eee Sete spa vig of auto with fire truck on which he was 
riding. 


Custom and repair— 
Meehaniens....< 0.4 | VAncCOuver,5: © 25 eee ee Late ds Ms Ski haere Burned when his gasoline soaked clothing became 
ignited. Died Mar. 11. 


Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Worker with Salva- 
LionvATMY. occees . - MoroptoMOnts 04 s:cnen« hace: May 27 56 |Trampled by runaway team. Died May 28. 








There were 8,057 accidents reported to the These figures have, according to R. B. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario Morley, general manager of the Industrial 
during the month of October, 44 of these Accident, Prevention Associations, stirred in- 
nati crete erates to ome ee ine dustrial leaders to further efforts to cut the toll 

, of accidents by an extension of the safety 


an increase of 819 over the month of September ; vn 
this year. The benefits awarded during October WOrk being done. Additional members are be- 


amounted to $735,736.62, of which $602.814.83 img added to the field force of the Associations 
was for compensation and $132,921.79 for ‘and an intensification of accident prevention 
medical aid. This compares with $707,471.31 activities in the plants will be carried out un- 
benefits awarded during October a year ago. der V. L. Mummery, chief inspector. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Evidence. of Experts has same value as 
ordinary evidence 


The Supreme Court of Canada recently 
affirmed the judgment of the Quebec Court 
of King’s Bench, which had reversed a de- 
cision of the Superior Court refusing to grant 
the claim of a workman for compensation for 
permanent partial incapacity (ithis action 
concerned an accident which occurred before 
the date on which the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1928 took effect). The 
Supreme Court's judgment established . that 
the law makes no distinction between the 
evidence given by experts and that given by 
ordinary witnesses: the testimony of ex- 
perts must be weighed by the Courts in the 
same manner as that of any other witness. 
A judgment would therefore be wrong if it 
were based upon the sole fact that the success- 
ful party had a greater number of experts 
testifying on his behalf. The judgment also 
affirmed that, notwithstanding the enactment 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act the evi- 
dence in actions for accidents to workmen 
under that Aict, remains subject to Article 1208 
of the Civil Code. The element of fault 
alone has been eliminated from the earlier 
law and the theory of professional risk has 
been substituted for it. The onus is still upon 
the claimant to prove that the accident 
occurred by reason of, or in the course of, the 
work, and to establish the connection between 
the accident and this sickness or incapacity. 

The workman who claimed compensation in 
this case met with an accident on January 14, 
1927, by slipping and falling off a height into 
water. In November, 1927, being still un- 
able to work, he sued the employer under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act then in force. 
The Superior Court granted him an indemnity 
for absolute temporary incapacity u'p to a cer- 
tain date, but refused to grant his claim for 
permanent partial incapacity. On appeal, the 
Court of King’s Bench reversed that judgment 
and recognized the workmen’s night to an 
annuity of which the capital was fixed at a 
sum of $2,687. The question at issue was 
whether or not the condition of the claimant, 
who was found to be suffering from perigas- 
tritis, was the direct result of the accident. 
‘Two physicians held in the affirmative and 
three in the negative. The trial judge (whose 
decision was later set aside) declared that 
he was guided by the opinion of the majority 
of the experts:— 

“Tt cannot be expected,” he said, “that I 
should make a choice between two opinions 
diametnically opposed one to the other, and 


adduced, by art. 1203 of the Civil Code. 


expressed by professional men of well-known 
experience and competence, and of whom I 
have no reason to suspect the integrity and 
sincerity. According to the ordinary rule of 
appreciation of the evidence, the testimony of 
the three physicians who categorically declare 
that the perigastritis which affects the re- 
spondent has no relation to the accident must 
overcome the testimony of the one physician 
who holds a contrary opinion; and this settles 
the question of indemnity for permanent 
partial incapacity.” 

In setting aside this view of the case the 
Supreme Court gave the following ruling as 
to the value in law of “expert” evidence. 

“Tt must be admitted that the Courts are 
sometimes greatly embarrassed by the lack of 
unanimity between the professional men who 
express divergent views in scientific and, as 
it happens in the present case, in medical 
matters. But—except perhaps in the case 
where the question has been referred to them 
as experts, upon which we have not to express 
any opinion here—the law makes no dis- 
tinction between professional men and other 
witnesses. Their evidence must be appre- 
ciated like that of the others, and the Court is 
bound to examine it and to weigh it as any 
other evidence given in the case. We, there- 
fore, are of the opinion that the trial judge 
erred in stating as ‘ an ordinary rule of appre- 
ciation of the evidence’ that the theory of the 
defence should succeed because it was sup- 
ported by a greater number of physicians. 

“The judgment of the Superior Court failed 
to give us the personal appreciation of the 
presiding judge. It is based exclusively upon 
the appreciation of the physicians. And, as 
the opinions of the latter are divergent, and 
it does not make a choice between them, the 
judgment brings the matter to a negative re-: 
sult, because it does not pronounce upon the 
facts. The question thus remained abso- 
lutely open when the case was carried to the 
Court of King’s Bench. In turn, however, 
that Court in order to reverse the judgment 
of the Superior Court, proceeded not upon any 
appreciation of the facts, but upon a so- 
called legal presumption which, by force of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, would im- 
pose upon the employer the onus of proof... 

“The appellant was right, according to us, 
to quarrel with that doctrine. Accidents to 
workmen, since the passing of special legisla- 
tion concerning them, have continued to be 
governed, for purposes of the evidence to be 
The 


element of fault alone has been eliminated and 
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the theory of the professional risk has been 
substituted for it. It is no less incumbent 
upon the victim to demonstrate that the acci- 
dent happened in the course of his work and 
to make the proof of the relation existing be- 
tween that accident and the illness or the in- 
capacity. No doubt such evidence may be 
made in the ordinary way, including presump- 
tions; but the burden has not been shifted; 
and with the exception of the element of fault, 
the proof to be made under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is governed by the same 
rules as in any other case. | 

“We must therefore lay aside the ground 
of the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench; 
but upon a careful examination of the evidence 
we have arrived at the same conclusion as 
that reached by that Court..... 


“The three physicians who were called by 
the company placed too much stress upon the 
version of the accident and upon the history 
of the case stated in a report which they had 
prepared together at the time they made the 
examination upon the victim, but which, in 
essential particulars, differs from the proof 
made under oath at the trial. This, and the 
fact that, while claiming that the illness of the 
respondent did not result from his fall, they 
declared themselves unable to discover another 
cause, diminishes the weight of their testi- 
mony. The affirmation to the contrary seems 
to us more in accord with the logical succes- 
sion of the circumstances and of the symptoms 
which have manifested themselves. These cir- 
cumstances and these symptoms are sufficiently 
weighty, precise and concurring to allow us to 
decide that the respondent has made the proof, 
which was incumbent upon him, of the relation 
between his illness and the accident which 
happened to him; principally when such con- 
clusion is in accord with that of two physicians 
‘of well-known experience and competence and 
whose integrity and sincerity (we) have no 
reason to doubt,’ according to the testimonial 
granted by the trial judge to all the physi- 
cians who have been heard in this case. 


“The appellant has not contested the degree 
of permanent incapacity from which the re- 
spondent is suffering nor the amount of the 
indemnity awarded by the Court of King’s 
Bench; it has merely denied the relation of 
cause and effect between the incapacity and the 
accident. As we are of the opinion that this 
relation has been proven, we must therefore, 
with the restrictions already indicated, confirm 
with costs the conclusions of the judgment 
of the Court of King’s Bench.” 


Shawinigan Engineering Co. vs. Naud. 
Supreme Court of Canada (Quebec) (1929) 4 
Dominion Law Reports, page 57. 
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Compensation barred by Foolhardy Act of 
Workman 


A young man under 20 years of age, who 
had been employed by a farmer as a labourer, 
was required to assist in the operation of a 
portable sawmill jointly owned by the farmer 
and his brother, wood being sawn for the 
neighbouring farmers. On a certain day the 
young man took the place of another man who 
acted as “ tail man,” receiving the sawn timber 
from the mill and handing it to the farmer 
whose timber was being sawn. During the 
afternoon the sawdust carrier belt came off 
its pulley when the pit below became so full 
of sawdust as to hamper the working of the 
belt. The employer replaced the belt in the 
young man’s presence by prying it on with a 
crowbar kept for this purpose. He then 
handed the crowbar to or towards the young 
man, addressing to him the words that were 
claimed to be equivalent to a direction to use 
the crowbar if the belt should again slip. The 
employer then started back to his place at the 
lever, it being necessary to keep the machinery 
going during the cleaning-out process. He had 
only gone a few feet when the young man 
met with an accident. Instead of using the 
crowbar to keep the belt on the pulley he 
tried to put or keep it in place by placing his 
left foot on the revolving mandrel. The man- 
drel carried his left foot into the friction 
clutch, a distance of 94 inches, where it was 
caught and so badly crushed that amputation 
was afterwards necessary. 

The young man brought action in the Al- 
berta Supreme Court against his employer 
for damages for personal injuries. One of the 
questions at issue was whether or not the em- 
ployer had given the plaintiff any direction or 
warning to use the crowbar. On this point the 
judgment said :— 

“Even if I am wrong in holding that the 
defendant sufficiently performed his duty to 
instruct and warn the plaintiff, having regard 
to all the circumstances which a jury must 
take into account, including the plaintiff’s 
inexperience and youth as well as his intelli- 
gence, I think the defence of contributory 
negligence has been made out. Although 
there was no obligation on the plaintiff to be 
better informed than he was as to the proper 
method of performing his work, I think it 
was his duty to use the safest method he knew 
to perform his task of putting or keeping the 
belt on, and it was negligence on his part to 
adopt a method of lesser safety than the one 
he was directed to take..... 

“There may be another ground in law upon 
which this judgment might be put,” the judg- 
ment proceeded. “So far as putting or keeping 
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the belt on is concerned, it may be said that 
he was employed to put or keep it on by a 
particular method, namely, by using the crow- 
bar for the purpose, and that he was outside 
his employment in taking upon himself to use 
a method of his own. I am only suggesting 
this as a possibly sound legal proposition. A 
somewhat similar proposition has been laid 
down under the English Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (now 1925 (Imp.), c. 84). See 
Plumb v. Cobden Flour Mills Co., (1914) A.C. 
62. 

“ Notwithstanding whatever sympathy I 
have for the plaintiff’s misfortune, and how- 
ever much I may regret his failure to succeed 
before the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
I must dismiss his action, finding as I do that 
he is the author of his own misfortune, a fact 
which in hospital he admitted to at least one 
witness.” 

The action was dismissed with costs. 


Schmuland vs. Lucas, Alberta (1929) 3 
Dominion Law Reports, page 848. 





Statutes Limiting Common Law Rights 
Must be Unambiguous 

Drug store employees in British Columbia 
having applied to the Male Minimum Board 
for an investigation under the provisions of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, into the con- 
ditions of ‘their employment, the Board 
refused the application on the ground that this 
employment was not included in the scope 
of the Act. A public meeting was held in 
the Parliament Buildings, Victoria, on Sep- 
tember 13, when counsel appeared on behalf 
of employers in pharmacy to protest against 
the Board’s proceeding to set a minimum 
wage, on the ground that pharmacy did not 
come within the scope of the Act. The board 
upheld their contention and decided that it 
had no jurisdiction. Application was then 
made in the Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia by counsel for the drug clerks for a Writ 
of Mandamus to compel the Board to pro- 
ceed with the investigation. This application 
was refused by Hon. Mr. Justice Murphy in a 
written judgment handed down on October 
26, the text of this judgment was as follows:— 


Reasons for Judgment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Murphy 


“TIT would refuse the mandamus on the 
ground that to grant it would be to infringe 
the principle that statutes which limit com- 
mon law rights must be expressed in clear 
unambiguous language. 27 MHals. 150 and 
authorities there cited. 

“Freedom of contract is a right jealously 
guarded by the common law. The Male 
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Minimum Wage Act, where applicable, greatly 
curtails, if indeed it does not destroy this 
right. 

“The applicants herein are licentiates of 
pharmacy duly authorized to practice phar- 
macy under the Pharmacy Act. This art is in 
said Act described as a profession (sec. 8 and 
sec. 36). It is in addition, in my opinion, 
unquestionably a ‘profession’ within the 
meaning of that word as used in modern 
English speech. Its practitioners are conse- 
quently members of a profession. 


“Section 17, the governing section of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act reads:— 

This Act shall apply to all occupations other 
than those of farm labourers, fruit packers, 
fruit and vegetable canners and domestic ser- 
vants. 

“The next question. therefore is, does the 
word ‘ occupation’ include ‘ profession’ clearly 
and without ambiguity as required by the 
legal principle above cited? I would say it 
does not. Used loosely as it frequently is, 
it would, but accuracy in the use of English 
would, I think, require pharmacy tobe described 
as a profession, not as an occupation. As 
stated, the Legislature has so described it. If 
therefore the Legislature intended to interfere 
with the freedom of contract in the professions 
it could have put the matter beyond question 
by using the word. 

“Again, if the Male Minimum Wage Act 
applies to one profession, it must apply to all. 
‘Wages’ under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act is thus defined :— 

Wage or Wages includes any compensation 
for labour or services measured by time, piece 
or otherwise. 

“Members of professions, especially when 
young, frequently give their services gratui- 
tously or for nominal remuneration, in order 
to gain experience. To put a money value 
on this experience would seem to be an impos- 
sible task, yet if the Act applies that is what 
the Board would be called upon to.do under 
sec. 4 thereof. Further ‘Wages’ so set up 
by the Board must by sec. 4 be set for all 
employees in the occupation dealt with and 
af a rate applicable to all. Yet I think it 
obvious that the value of experience may and 
indeed must vary with the individual con- 
cerned. Sec. 6 does indeed give power to the 
Board to grant exceptions from payment of 
set wages but only in the case of ‘any casual 
employee, part time employee, apprentice 
employee, or employee handicapped by reason 
of advanced age or physical infirmity.’ 
Clearly, I think those words cannot extend to 
members of a profession gua such member- 
ship. 
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“The consequences of action by the Board 
with regard to professions might prove so 
serious to the public that if the Legislature 
intended them it would, I think, have used 
the apt word ‘profession’ in defining the scope 
of the Act. Hospitals, for instance, might 
well find it impossible to accept medical in- 
terns. Youthful medical men would thus be 
prevented from securing what I think may be 
said to be experience essential to them. 
Hospitals would be crippled to some extent 
by being deprived of the presence at all times 
of men who if not of mature experience, have 
at any rate, received a thorough medical edu- 
cation. . 

“The application is dismissed.” 


It ‘was understood the Drug Clerks would 
carry an appeal against the above judgment 
to the Court of Appeal, which will sit in 
January next. 





Early in November the Male Minimum 
Wage Board of British Columbia commenced 
an investigation into the conditions of the 
employment of steam engineers, taxi drivers, 
warehouse men and others [throughout the 
province, with a view tto the establishment of 
minimum rates of wages for these various 
occupations. The provisions of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, which was re-enacted by 
the provincial legislature at ats last session, 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1929, page 607. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE customary seasonal contraction in in- 
dustrial employment in Canada was 
noted at the beginning of November, when 
the 7,043 firms furnishing employment re- 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported 1,082,576 employees, as compared 
with 1,090,846 on October 1. Each of these 
firms employed a minimum of 15 workers. 
Reflecting the reduction, the index (based on 
the average for the calendar year 1926, as 100), 
declined from 125.6 in the preceding month 
to 124.6 on the date under review, as com- 
pared with 118.9, 108.8, 104.0, 98.3, 94.1, 
100.0, 97.0 and 91.3, on November 1, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. Despite this usual autumnal re- 
cession, the volume of employment continued 
to be decidedly greater, not only than in any 
November, but also than in any other month 
of the years 1921-1928. At the beginning of 
November the percentage of unemployment 
registered by local trade unions stood at 6.0, 
contrasted with unemployment percentages of 
3.7 at the beginning of October and 3.1 at 
the beginning of November, 1928. The No- 
vember percentage was based on the reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,750 local unions with a combined 
membership of 212,328 persons. Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during October, 1929, in- 
dicated a marked decline in the average daily 
placements effected, when the figures were 
compared with those recorded during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. This decline 
was almost entirely due to a large decrease in 
farm placements, . 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.75 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$1168 for October; $11.28 for November, 
1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; $11.01 for 
November, 1926; $11.23 for November, 1925; 
$10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 for Novem- 
ber, 1923; $10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 
for November, 1921; $15.32 for November, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for November, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 
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1914. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again lower at 95.8 for November, as com- 
pared with 96.7 for October; 96.9 for Novem- 
ber, 1927; and 97.6 for November, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during November 
was more than twice the loss in the preceding 
month, though the number of individual dis- 
putes showed a decrease. The time loss in 
November this year was about one-half that 
in November, 1928. Eight disputes were in 
existence during the month, involving 823 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 12,871 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
October, 1929, were: 11 disputes, 771 workers, 
and 6,219 working days, and for November, 
1928, 16 disputes, 1,840 workers, and 20,893 
working days. 


During November the De- 


Industrial partment received a report 
Disputes from the Board of Concili- 
Investigation ation and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed in connection with 


the dispute between the 
Hydro Electric System of the Corporation of 
Winnipeg and certain of its employees, the 
chief question at issue being the employees’ 
right of association. In connection with the 
application from the employees of the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company, reported in the 
last issue, the matter in dispute was adjusted 
during the month through the mediation of 
the Minister of Labour. A new application, 
also involving employees of the Winnipeg 
Hydro Electric System, was received during 
the month, Full particulars concerning pro- 
ceedings under the Act during November are 
given on page 1333. 


The third report of the 


Arbitration Board of Mediation which 
under Railway was established in the 
Labour Act of United States under the 


provision of the Railway 
Labour Act of 1926, was 
published in November. (The provisions of 
this Act, with extracts from a statement by 
President Coolidge of its general purposes, 


United States 
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was given in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1926, 
page 792.) The report claims that, mainly as 
a result of the Railway Labour Act, “never 
in the history of our country has railway 
transportation been more harmoniously per- 
formed and conducted than now, and never 
before so efficiently in the interest of every- 
body.” 

The Railway Labour Act provides for arbi- 
trations and for party arbitrators, so called, 
appointed by each side in the several dis- 
putes. These arbitrators may be, and gen- 
erally have been, selected from persons in 
some way associated with one or the other 
side participating in an arbitration proceeding. 
One or two other arbitrators, known as neutral 
arbitrators, must also be selected either by 
the party arbitrators already .named, or, in 
the event of such arbitrators failing to make 
an appointment, by the Board of Mediation. 
The conclusions and awards of these arbitra- 
the boards, it is stated, have been most gen- 
erally accepted with approval throughout the 
country. The Railway Labour Act also pro- 
vides for the appointment of emergency 
boards by the President to investigate situa- 
tions which might lead to a sudden and 
harmful interruption of interstate commerce. 
There have been three such boards. 

Of the 428 cases involving rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions submitted to the 
Board, 385 had been disposed of by June 30, 
1929; 129 of these were acted upon during the 
fiscal year covered by this report. Of these 
129 cases, 46 were settled through mediation, 
10 were submitted to arbitration, 37 were 
withdrawn through mediation, 6 were with- 
drawn without mediation proceedings, and 30 
were closed by action of the Board. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the Board 
received 37 applications for its services in the 
adjustment of grievances which had not been 
decided by the appropriate adjustment board 
by which they had been considered. This 
made a total of 69 such cases received by the 
board since its creation. 

Members of the Board of Mediation, five 
in number, are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The terms of office (except in case 
of vacancy occurring) are for five years. The 
board annually designates one of its members 
to act as chairman for the ensuing year. 


The Norwegian parliament 
recently rejected a govern- 
ment bill to prolong for a 
further period of two years 
the provisional legislation 
relating to the compulsory arbitration of 
labour disputes. The circumstances under 


Compulsory 
arbitration fails 
in Norway 


which this law was enacted were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette, July, 1927. 


The system of compulsory arbitration has 
been in force in Norway under various pro- 
visional Acts. The first was adopted in 1916, 
and the last in 1927. The system was tested 
last year by an official trade union revolt 
against an award of the court of arbitration 
providing for a reduction in the wages of 
building workers. This dispute, which was 
ultimately settled by a compromise, was gen- 
erally. regarded as definitely discrediting the 
compulsory arbitration system. It was alleged 
that the government had abused the Act by 
applying it to an industrial dispute of small 
importance, involving little danger to the com- 
munity. In these circumstances, it had been 
anticipated that the provisional Act of 1927 
would be allowed to expire without renewal, 
and both the Confederation of Trade Unions 
and the Employers’ Federation protested 
against the introduction of the Government's 
prolonging bill. 


The Department of Labour 


Booklet on is publishing this month a 
Old Age booklet containing full in- 
Pensions in formation concerning old 
Canada age pensions in Canada, 

and also’ giving some 


account of pension systems in other coun- 
tries. The provisions of the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions and of the corresponding Acts 
of the five provinces now paying old age pen- 
sions are given in detail, the methods em- 
ployed by various provinces for distributing 
pensions being described, with an account of 
the discussions in Parliament and of the other 
proceedings which culminated in the enact- 
ment of this social legislation. The booklet 
also contains a list of the officials in charge 
of the actual distribution of the pensions. 


The government of New 


New Brunswick Brunswick appointed a 
Old Age Royal Commission during 
Pension November to inquire into 
Commission the question whether the 


province should enact legis- 
lation to provide old age pensions in the prov- 
ince, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act of the Dominion. The 
chairman of the Commission is Mr. Justice 
W. C. H. Grimmer, of the Chancery Division 
of the New Brunswick Supreme Court, the 
other commisisoners being Mrs. H. F. McLeod, 
Fredericton; Mrs. J. B. Chouinard, St. Quen- 
tin; Mr. Oscar J. Dick, Saint John; and Mr. 
George A. Stone, Moncton. Mr. R. A. Cross, 
of St. George, will be the secretary of the 
Commission. 
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The Province of Nova Scotia appointed last 
year a similar commission which presented 
an interim report early in 1929. This report, 
which was outlined in the Lasour Gazerte, 
May, 1929, estimated the number of persons 
in the province who would be eligible for pen- 
sions, the cost of pensions, and other matters, 
pointing out the greater difficulties which con- 
front the older provinces in the provision of 
pensions for old age, as compared with the 
western provinces. The Nova Scotia Com- 
mission had not made its final report at the 
time of writing. 


Mr. B.S. Be eWinn, 26 Ca 
chairman of the Old Age 
Pensions Department of 
British Columbia, gave a 
full account of the old age 
pensions system of Canada 
in the course of an address delivered at San 
Francisco under the auspices of the American 
Association for Labour Legislation. He 
referred to the difficulty in the eastern prov- 
inces caused by the higher proportion of aged 
persons in their population. These provinces, 
like the eastern States in the United States, 
contain a higher percentage of aged people 
than those in the west. Coming from east 
to west in Canada the percentage of people 
over 70 by provinces, as shown by the census 
of 1921, was as follows:— 

Prince Edward Island, 6-02; Nova Scotia, 
4-73; New Brunswick, 3-85; Quebec, 2-71; 
Ontario, 3:49; Manitoba, 1:69; Saskatchewan, 
1-16; Alberta, 1-17; British Columbia, 1-84. 

It will be seen that the five most easterly 
provinces have an average of 4-18 per cent 
of their population over 70 years of age, while 
the average for the four westerly provinces is 
only 1:46 per cent. The problem conse- 
quently, of financing old age pensions is 
relatively an easier one at present in the 
west. 


The pension 
question in the 
older provinces 
of Canada 


Some of the special quali- 
Value of veteran fications possessed by older 
employees in employees in industry were 
industry: stated in the last issue 

(page 1216). The value of 
veteran workers is now recognized by some 
of the larger manufacturing concerns. The 
Franklin Automobile Company, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. for example, has adopted, as a definite 
policy, the principle of preference to experi- 
ence rather than youth. Mr. H. H. Franklin, 
the president of the company, described the 
new policy in a statement issued during 
November. “In the Franklin plant, where 


the great part of the work is on a precision 
rather than a production basis, it is recog- 
nized that a man reaches his most effective 
period only after years of experience. After 
he is 50, the age at which most factories bar 
a worker, jobs of various kinds can be found 
for a faithful employee that continues his 
productivity and does not place him in the 
discard. Under the new Franklin employment 
program, older employees will be placed in 
positions where experience counts more than 
actual speed. Younger men will be brought 
in to fill the vacancies created by their 
advancements. Where an employee of the 
Franklin company, not of pensionable age, 
reaches a point where his productivity is 
affected, he is not tossed aside or discharged. 
Such a worker, where speed is an element, is 
replaced by a younger man, while the older 
man is given a type of work where precision, 
but not speed is required. In this way, the 
older worker continues as an efficient pro- 
ducer under revised conditions which better 
fit him. The veteran worker who has made 
a material contribution to the success of the. 
Franklin Company because of his loyalty and 
efficient work over a long period of years, 
derives still further benefits from the Franklin 
pension plan. A permanent pension fund has 
been provided which assures the worker of a 
steady income for life after he reaches the pen- 
sionable age and desires to cease all active 
operations in the factory. However, it is not 
mandatory that the Franklin employee retire 
from active work, even though he may be 
entitled to do so under pension provisions. 
The pensions are secured by a form of insur- 
ance which provides payment, no matter what 
changes occur in the status or control of the 
Franklin company.” 

The Hon. W. G. Conley, governor of the 
State of West Virginia, in an address on 
November 15, referred to the unemployment 
problem resulting from the common practice 
of discharging the older workers in industry. 
“From the standpoint of the State,” he said, 
“the creation of an arbitrary artificial low-age 
barrier affords a serious social problem and 
one that is totally unnecessary. The employer 
who ignores economic and social dangers by 
creating an arbitrary low-age barrier to 
employment invites trouble. It is far better 
that men and women earn a livelihood than 
become a charge on the community. The 
creation of such a social burden is unnecessary, 
uneconomic and unwise.” 
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The Alberta Association 
Provincial of Municipal Districts at 
sickness its twenty-first annual con- 
insurance vention, held at Edmonton 
proposed in on November 21, adopted 
Alberta a resolution asking the 

provincial government to 


make adequate provision for the care of 
indigent and indigent sick persons, and to 
assume a larger proportion of the cost. It 
was declared that this burden was increasing 
for both the municipalities and the province, 
and that a more equitable distribution of the 
cost could be made under some plan of health 
insurance covering the entire province. An 
additional resolution, drafted by a committee 
of the Association after conference with the 
Hon. George Hoadley, Minister of Health 
for the province, called for amendments to 
the Municipal and the Hospitals Act which 
would enable municipal districts, by payment 
of an agreed annual fee, to have a hospital 
district take care of its indigent sick. 


. The appointment of a 

Workmen’s special committee in Mani- 
Compensation toba to inquire into the 
inquiry in subject of Workmen’s Com- 
Manitoba pensation in the province 
was noted in the Lazour 

GazettE, August, 1929, page 846. In the 


course of its sessions at Winnipeg during 
November, this committee, which is composed 
of fifteen members, of whom five represent 
respectively the legislature, the employers 
and the workers, considered proposals from 
representatives of both sides for the improve- 
ment of the present Act. The proposals sub- 
mitted by the labour organizations were as 
follows :— 

1. Increase in allowance to widows of work- 
men killed in industry from $30 to $40 per 
month. 

2. Extension of the waiting period to seven 
days with compensation running from date 
of disability. | 

3. Extension of the act to include diseases 
caused by liquids or dust, and those caused 
bv electric or oxyacetylene welding. 

4. Amendment of the definition of the 
word “accident” in the act to include hernia. 

5. A board of three full time members. 

6. Deletion of the section which bars pay- 
ment of claims filed by dependent widows, 
or other dependents, residing in Poland. 

7. That allowances of $20 per month now 
paid to widows of workmen killed in indus- 
try on schedules that existed before 1920, be 
increasd: to $40 per month. 


8. Increase in compensation from the 66% 
per cent of wages of the injured workman to 
75 per cent. 

9. That the maximum basis of wage pay- 
ments be increased from $2,000 to $2,500. 

10. Constant campaign of education among 
employers and employees to be carried on 
jointly by the Compensation Board and the 
Bureau of Labour. 

11. Inclusion in schedules of the act of 
groundmen employed at aviation fields and 
of mechanics who have to accompany aero- 
planes in flight. 

The Employers’ Association of Manitoba 
submitted a brief containing the following 
proposals :— 

1. Introduction of a fixed limit of $6,000 to 
maximum compensation instead of an unlim- 
ited amount as now in force under the Act. 

2. Contribution by employees to medical 
aid of one to four cents a day as now in 
effect in Alberta and British Columbia. 

3. That workmen should be compelled to 
use safety appliances provided them and 
employers be compelled to display warning 
notices within their plants to this effect. 

4. That there should be a time limit in 
which to report accidents and file claims. 

5. Revision of the schedule of doctors’ fees. 

6. That a government contribution to ad- 
ministration expenses be considered. 


By an order published in 
Workmen’s the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
Compensation in November 30, Mr. Netson 
Saskatchewan R. Craig, K.C., of Moose 

Jaw, was appointed chair- 
man of the Board which will have charge 
of the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act passed by the Legislature 
of the Province at its last session. The other 
two members of the Board have not yet been 
appointed. The general provisions of the 
new Act will become effective after the few 
months that will be required to put into 
operation the insurance principles it contains. 


The Act of 1929 is similar in its provisions 


to the Compensation Acts in effect in 
Ontario, Manitoba and the other Canadian 
provinces having provincial funds for insuring 
employers against the risk of accidents to 
their workmen. 


Representatives of the 


Conferences cities of Regina, Saskatoon 
on winter and Moose Jaw conferred 
unemployment with the provincial govern- 


ment in November on the 
subject of winter unemploy- 
ment in Saskatchewan, the government being 


in the west 
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asked to instruct the Employment Offices to 
make a survey of the unemployment situation 
in the province. It was suggested also that 
the government should devise some scheme 
of relief work for persons who failed to qualify 
for municipal relief by having complied with 
the requirement of previous residence for six 
months. Further, it was recommended that 
the federal government should be asked to 
assume responsibility for the relief of unem- 
ployed immigrants of less than three years 
standing. 

Later in the same month delegations repre- 
senting various western cities waited on the 
Prime Minister in the course of his recent 
tour in the western provinces, asking that the 
federal government should give as much as- 
sistance as possible towards the relief of un- 
employment. They suggested that public 
works should be continued as far as possible 
during the winter months, and that the rail- 
way companies should be urged to continue 
the employment of their workmen. The dele- 
gates asked also that the federal government 
should give full consideration to the question 
of establishing an unemployment insurance 
scheme for the Dominion. In reply, Mr. King 
promised to bring the proposals of the dele- 
gates before the federal government. He 
pointed out, however, that the subject of un- 
employment insurance was within the scope 
of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. 


A new Unemployment In- 
surance Bill was introduced 
in the British House of 
Commons by the Minister 
of Labour in November, its 
main provisions being as 
follows: (1) It lowers the minimum age for 
entry into insurance to 15 years as from the 
date of the raising of the school-leaving age 
from fourteen to fifteen on April 1,° 1931 3° (2) 
It increases the rates of benefit payable to 
young persons under twenty-one; (3) It in- 
creases the rates of benefit payable to adult 
dependants, and brings new categories of such 
dependants within the scope of the Act > (4) 
It amends the present statutory conditions for 
receipt of benefit in so far as they affect the 
disqualification of claimants who are “not 
genuinely seeking work”; (5) It amends the 
existing over-centralized machinery for the de- 
termination of claims; (6) It extends the 
“transitional period” during which benefit is 
payable to claimants who would otherwise be 
ineligible by reason of their having paid in- 
sufficient contributions; (7) It transfers the 
cost of the benefit payable to such claimants 
from the Unemployment Fund to the Ex- 
chequer. 


Unemployment 
insurance 
changes in 
Great Britain 


In order to prevent or 


Plan to check business depression 
stabilize and unemployment in the 
industry in United States, President 
United States Hoover held conferences 


during November’ with 
industrial, financial, and labour leaders, and 
at the end of these conferences he made an 
announcement of policy which included the 
following lines of action:—(1) an aggressive 
but prudent pushing of a constructive program 
of building operations, the large corporations 
and state and local governmental bodies 
co-operating with the federal government to 
this end; (2) a reduction of taxes; (3) an 
agreement between the employers and the 
workers by which the former promise not to 
seek to reduce, and the latter not to seek to 
increase wages. Finally, in less definite form, 
there is an understanding with farm leaders 
to lower interest rates for the farmers, and 
an extension of federal aid to road work in 
country districts. 


The Department of Labour 
Department of has just distributed the 
Labour’s report Second Report on Co- 
On Co-operative operative Associations in 
associations in Canada, a volume which 
Canada indicates the extent of the 

co-operative movement in 
the Dominion. The report contains the 
names of 936 societies, with a combined 
membership of 512,835. Given first place in 
the report is the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, whose aim is to federate co-operative 
societies for mutual advantage and to pro- 
pagate a knowledge of co-operative principles. 
The remaining associations are grouped 
provincially according to the phase of 
co-operative endeavour with which they are 
identified, as follows: (1) Productive, with 70 
associations with a combined membership of 
51,097; (2) Marketing, 257 associations and 
313,049 members; (3) Productive and market- 
ing, 11 associations and 3,337 members; (4) 
Distributive, 291 associations and 19,278 mem- 
bers; (5) Marketing and Distributive, 16 
associations and 58,261 members; (6) Credit 
and Savings, 5 associations and 41,072 mem- 
bers; Miscellaneous, 286 associations and 
26,741 members. 


In the productive group the largest asso- 
ciation is the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, which has a membership of 
40,000. First in the marketing group is the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, with 
a membership of 140,000 comprised in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Ontario 
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Wheat Pools, and is the largest wheat 
marketing organization in the world. The 
Central Alberta Dairy Producers’ Association 
is the largest in the productive and marketing 
group, and in the distributive group the 
British Canadian Co-operative Society, a Nova 
Scotia body with 3,387 members, stands first. 
Of the associations in the marketing and 
distributive section the United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Company, an Ontario organiza- 
tion, has the largest following, reporting 
20,000 members. In the Credit and Savings 
group the Co-operative People’s Banks of 
the Province of Quebec show a membership 
of 41,000 comprised in 183 local co-operative 
banks. The bulk of the associations included 


in the miscellaneous group are operating in - 


the Province of Saskatchewan where there are 
185 societies which cannot be definitely class- 
ified, the remaining 101 associations being 
divided between six other provinces. 


In a summary of business transacted figures 
are given for 418 associations which reported, 
showing (1) paid-up capital; (2) assets; (3) 
sales for the past year; (4) general liabilities; 
(5) profit or surplus; (6) loss; (7) reserve; 
and (8) unapportioned profits. 


The Canadian Co-operator, 
November, 1929, comments 
on the backwardness of 
consumers’ co-operation in 
the larger cities of Canada, 
and gives examples of failures in the past, 
due to the neglect of certain economic 
principles. “The rational way of organizing 
a co-operative society in a large city,” it is 
stated, “is to concentrate on the development 
of one district. Workingmen usually reside 
in close proximity to their work. An inten- 
sive membership should be organized close 
to an industrial plant. Members who live 
beyond an economical delivery radius should 
be expected to deal om a cash and carry 
basis, infrequent delivery service, or pay for 
delivery. Such remote trade support should 
not be relied upon as a factor in the achieve- 
ment of success. So economically organized, 
and the purchase dividend proving substantial, 
there would, in course of time, be a demand 
for additional stores on the boundaries of the 
district served. On being satisfied that the 
trade which could be depended on in the 
district would justify opening one, a branch 
store could be established, and so on indef- 
initely until a chain of branch stores had been 
opened throughout the industrial areas around 
the city. Then the number of members of 
so many branches, and the share and loan 


Consumers’ 
co-operation in 
Canadian cities 


capital developed, would justify the establish- 
ment of a department store in the centre of 
the city for the distribution of commodities 
in household or personal demand, other than 
food produce. That, indeed, is substantially 
the way the Movement has developed in 
many of the industrial districts of Britain. 
It would be well, too, with the view of 
increasing the rate of purchase dividends— 
the great trade magnet—for co-operators in 
large cities to tackle such lines of distribution 
as bread, milk and fuel, which, owing to the 
comparatively few firms engaged therein, are 
virtually on a monopoly basis, there being 
little or no competition as to price.” 


The Fisheries Branch of the 


New publication Department of Marine and 


by Fisheries Fisheries, Ottawa, published 
Department of last month the first issue of 
Canada the Fisheries News Bulletin, 


containing current informa- 
tion regarding the industry in Canada, The 
Bulletin will be published monthly, both in 
English and French, It will give publicity 
to interesting facts as to the fisheries re- 
sources and the progress of the fishing industry, 
and to the efforts by which it is sought to 
solve fisheries problems, Popular knowledge 
of the fisheries will thus be widened and popu- 
lar interest in them stimulated, The Fisheries 
News Bulletin should also be of interest and 
value to fisheries officers throughout the coun- 
try, and persons engaged in the industry, by 
enabling them to be more fully informed as 
to fisheries resources and operations in parts 
of the Dominion remote from their own and 
as to the work of the Fisheries Branch, which 
covers a wider field than is perhaps generally 
realized, 





The Ottawa Public School Board will ask 
the Ontario Legislature, at its next session, 
to amend the Ontario Public Schools Act so 
as to enable group insurance being made 
available for school caretakers and other 
permanent employees of the Board after one 
year’s service. 





The Women’s Federated Labour Union, at 
a meeting at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
November, appointed a committee to make 
a survey of wages and working conditions of 
women workers. The information thus 
obtained will be used later in urging the 
provincial government to give effect to the 
Minimum Wage for Women Act, which was 
enacted by the Legislature in 1920, but has 
not yet been proclaimed as being in force. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA 


Statement by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour 


HE Executive of the Employment Service 
Council of Canada on December 16 pre- 
sented to the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, certain recommendations adopted at 
the last annual meeting of that body. 
Amongst the subjects referred to was the 
question of the recent communications 
addressed to the Government, which have 
requested the Federal Government to call a 
national conference to deal with unemploy- 
ment similar to that recently called by 
President Hoover of the United States. 

The Minister stated that in his opinion 
there is not the same necessity for calling 
a national conference with respect to unem- 
ployment as there was in the United States. 
In that country the crash in the stock market 
destroyed confidence and threatened to result 
in slackened activity in industry generally; 
confidence had to be maintained or restored; 
with so many of the American railroads in 
private hands and all those interests wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next, and most 
of them already curtailing their expenditures, 
undoubtedly the holding of such a conference 
had good effect in the United States. 

“In Canada it is different,’ the Minister 
continued. “The graphic picture of compar- 
able employment statistics in manufacturing 
industries in the United States and Canada 
confirms this opinion. Both the United States 
and Canadian governments collect from 
employers of labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries returns showing the volume of employ- 
ment afforded each month in these industries. 
The base figure of 100 in both cases is the 
average for the year 1926. The latest returns 
to hand from the United States show that the 
index number of employment for the month 
of September, 1929, is 99-3 points, while the 
comparable index number for Canada is 119-8 
points, in other words 20-5 points higher in 
Canada than in the United States. Moreover, 
the index of employment in all industries in 
Canada, as at November 1, 1929, stands at 
124-6, which represents the highest peak of 
employment reached at this period of the year 
since these statistics have been gathered. The 
crash in stocks did not affect this country to 
the same extent as the United States. 
Investors have not lost confidence. Heads of 


banks and other institutions have not hesi- 
tated to make public views of a most 
reassuring character. Our railroads are prac- 
tically all controlled by the Government and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Such unem- 
ployment as has already developed in Canada, 
apart from the normal seasonal slackening is 
wholly traceable to one uncontrollable cause. 
What has happened in Canada this year is 
that crop conditions have hastened winter 
unemployment rather than that conditions are 
abnormally depressed. 

“However, government action to stimulate 
employment has already been taken. The 
Hon. Charles Dunning, then Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, representing the Govern- 
ment, discussed the situation quietly with 
officials of the two railways, and reassuring 
statements were subsequently made by the 
heads of these concerns. The Canadian 
National (Railway is providing for an expen- 
diture of twenty million dollars for equipment 
this year, as well as proceeding with other 
improvements. The Federal Government is 
prosecuting work on some millions of dollars 
of contracts already in hand and is letting 
other contracts amounting to several more 
millions of dollars. 

“Tf this example is followed by the Pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities and private 
corporations, there will be no reason for 
undue alarm and the winter unemployment 
period will be tided over without the neces- 
sity of calling a conference at this time and 
on such short notice. 

“The calling of a conference might react 
unfavourably on existing economic conditions, 
at least psychologically. It will be recalled 
that at the United States conference a sugges- 
tion was made that the workers should agree 
not to seek higher wages. Personally I do 
not think that present circumstances warrant 
action in asking the workers of this country 
to agree not to seek whatever wages and con- 
ditions they may consider they are entitled 
to or to interfere in any way with their 
normal method of procedure as to how they 
should handle their affairs. The workers and 
employers of Canada have shown in the past 
that they know how to handle their economic 
affairs, having regard to the best interests of 
the country as a whole.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


i Pes employment situation throughout Can- 
ada is reported by superintendents of 
the Employment Service of Canada at the 
end of November to be as follows:— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the agricul- 
tural industry was seasonally dull, Fisher- 
men reported fairly good catches, Logging 
was very quiet with a number of experienced 
woodsmen idle. Mines were working on 
steady time, Contracts in building and con- 
struction in Halifax were nearing completion, 
and as a result the number of unemployed 
was gradually increasing. Sydney also re- 
ported inactivity in that line, while at New 
Glasgow, conditions were more favourable 
and carpenters busily engaged. In manufac- 
turing, biscuit and confectionery workers were 
not so well employed and sawmills and wood 
working factories were only fair, while steel 
industries were busy. ‘Transportation, both 
by rail and water, was fairly heavy. Trade 
showed improvement, With a heavy demand 
for women domestic workers, insufficient ap- 
plicants were registering to meet all require- 
ments, especially in Halifax, but in all locali- 
ties many placements were made. 

New Brunswick offices reported few demands 
for farm workers, but the fishing industry was 
fairly active. Logging was for the most part 
quiet, the majority of ealls for workers being 
from northern New Brunswick, Manufactur- 
ing lines were about normal, a few minor 
fluctuations being reported. Building con- 
struction showed favourable progress. Most 
of the outside contracts were completed, and 
the work in hand confined almost entirely 
to inside finishing. Trade, both wholesale and 
retail, was seasonally good and transportation 
brisk. There was the usual demand for women 
domestics, 

Curtailment in farm placements was again 
reported by employment offices in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Decreased activity also oc- 
curred in logging, as camps were full and addi- 
tions to staff were made for replacement pur- 
poses only. Practically all lines of manu- 
facturing were busy, particularly favourable 
conditions being reported by Quebec and 
Sherbrooke, with normal conditions prevail- 
ing at Hull and Three Rivers, Factory hands, 
especially in the silk and textile group, were 
well occupied in Montreal, but considerable 
unemployment existed amongst garment 
workers, Boot and shoe workers also were 
somewhat less busy than usual, Cold weather 
caused the usual slackening in the building 


trades, Montreal reported a decline in trans- 
portation, but Three Rivers made special men- 
tion of transportation activities still carried on 
at full capacity, Although trade showed a 
downward trend, a revival of business during 
the holiday season was anticipated. Service 
was quiet and few placements were effected. 
Contrary to past experience, a surplus of 
women applicants for domestic work was re- 
ported, 

From Ontario, it was reported that the call 
for farm hands was very light, with a number 
of experienced applicants available. Logging 
was more active this season than last, particu- 
larly in the Sault Ste. Marie district, and 
pulp cutters were in demand in several locali- 
ties, Fort William, Sudbury and Timmins also 
reported increased activity in this group. Min- 
ing was fairly active, but no demand existed 
for additional help. The condition of the 
manufacturing industries throughout the prov- 
inces varied from place to place. Guelph 
and Kitchener reported factories running stead- 
ily with some additions to staffs; improve- 
ment was also noted at Belleville, Brantford, 
Peterboro and St. Catharines, while Hamilton, 
Oshawa and St, Thomas reported a decline in 
factory employment, and a reduction of the 
working force in many plants, Building and 
construction showed general curtailment as 
contracts neared completion, though some 
centres reported continued demand for skilled 
tradesmen, Unskilled workers were, however, 
gradually becoming more numerous and con- 
sequently more difficult to place. Orders for 
houseworkers had for the most part declined, 
but vacancies for good house generals were 
available, 


In Manitoba, the demand for farm workers 
was small, positions for married couples being 
particularly difficult to find. There were also 
very few calls for bushmen, and a number 
of applicants unplaced. Considerable winter 
construction work was being carried on in 
Winnipeg with prospects very favourable for 
building operations in 1930. Mining was quiet, 
Wholesale trade reported a fair volume of 
business and retail trade showed improvement, 
The demand for women domestic workers was 
light, with many inexperienced workers apply- 
ing, for whom no openings were available, 


The demand for farm workers in Saskatche- 
wan continued to show a decline, and applic- 
ants exceeded vacancies throughout the prov- 
ince, Practically no orders were received from 
the logging camps, with no immediate pros- 
pects of improvement, Construction work in 
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general was quiet, the majority of orders being were available. Applicants at the employ- 
of a casual nature, and many men were on ment offices throughout Saskatchewan were 
hand to fill all such, promptly, There was on the increase and the outlook for the pres- 
little activity in the women’s division. A few ent rather dull. 

domestics were placed, but generally speaking, There was little improvement in farming 
calls for help were few, while many women in the Province of Alberta, as the calls for 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1929 1928 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Soo ecemontaiece rd: 237,698,646) 188,803,442) 273,058,358} 256,295,802) 217,921,943 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumption Aadecesienic see TEN ape eee 116, 261, 197, 98,379,848} 102,966,710} 112,340,617} 106,066,189 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 119, 265, 558 87, 751,034 167,013, 618 141, 816, 210 109, 828, 366 
Customs duty collected........ Seilsd..2s Soest 18, 752, 279 16, 691, 743 16,380, 605 18, 614, 418 16,580,008 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNES cee ees ake SO 4,713,472,771| 3,469,571,806| 4,431,843, 134] 4,272,541,050! 3,050, 950, 943 
Bank notes in circulation....... S pall ite Atoasens apparels 185,085,767; 196,894,815] 186,631,654} 190,304,248] 193,492,520 
Bank deposits, savings......... Siete. Rees con aes 1,470, 045,528) 1,470,512, 260] 1,523,495,911] 1,511,595,332] 1,484,814,579 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 1,473,427, 797| 1,404,371,359| 1,237, 957,932] 1,227,076,375] 1,191,855, 133 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stockS..........eseee0e- 154-7 186-2 217-1 184-2 168-4 159-7 
Preferred stocks.............-.0.- 99-8 102-9 105-1 104-0 106-2 107-6 
(1) Index of interest rates......... 103-3 103-3 104-4 95-0 95-0 96-0 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 
MUL DOLL. Leal eae cecilia set > Maret hcete 95-8 96-7 97-3 94-9 95-4 95-5 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
SObe vies nc iate ere eialeer asteeals $ 22-03 21-96 21-90 21-52 21-52 21-38 
(3) Business failures, number........ 184 175 164 174 157 118 
(?) Business failures, liabilities. $ 3,302,336 2,564, 855 2,422, 648 3,287,479 2,488, 560 2,627,423 
(2)Employment, Index Number, ; 
Employers’ pay-roll figures...... 124-6 125-6 126-8 118-9 118-8 119-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members).......... 6-0 3-7 3°5 3-1 2-2 2-4 
Tpomiigrations ib: 4. soteciceie wcisteteeucnn ee eran ce 8,817 11,101 6, 844 8,041 11, 668 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue, 
Freig lutte, tte ss «levees o Renee cars 260, 598 318,050 321,992 346, 707 371, 473 348, 936 
(®) Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gTOSS earnings....... $ 18,180, 201 20, 445, 780 19, 757, 687 23,075,115 26, 126, 225 21,398,394 
(7) Operating expenses..... St Soar acntats Oe oie patos cis . 18, 273, 293 19,390, 212 19,363, 444 18,750,109 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gTOSS earnings........... by cee noch atic 20,152,442 19,551,217 24,358, 668 27, 020, 332 21,371, 239 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
AAT Ye’ ae aa ee i Rep ie Sil octiatnenatees 12, 842,606 14,540,597 17,052, 558 17,014,052 15,073, 035 
Steam railways, freight in 
1 Ponetnibes. 00955 ff. es oa Aa i. RTE a RI 0 3,312, 069,004) 5,470, 742, 835] 5,598, 128,388] 3,840,510, 280 
Building permits.............. Oil. ate, Re as eee 18,063,577 17,114, 963 15, 822,401 21,558,085 20,374, 149 
(®) Contracts awarded......... $ 45,375, 500 57,083, 600 46, 959, 200 29,038, 200 44,584, 908 45,438, 900 
Mineral production— 
PIDUITON ae AAe ae ee ete emis oraks tons 86,516 91,409 98,816 95, 426 93,186 90,516 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 93, 648 115, 674 99, 000 108, 463 108, 987 99, 888 
Herro-allove2 i648 ieiiPs aici tons 7,418 7,674 4,131 4,532 2,127 2,008 
COAle cc certs Daiaeae anne « 1011) IE pre Cop cas baat ten 1,378, 631 1,694,572 1,702,151 1,395, 753 
Crude petroleum imports...... eal wiavse tyes. We: 122, 600, 000 79,580, 000 82,711, 000 95,738,000} 101,229,000 
Rubber imports..............- WS. lees peees cee 4,079,000 4,274,000 6,270, 000 6,593,000 6,295, 000 
Cotton imports................ Lbs | Se reas 11,812,000 3,550, 000 16, 955, 000 13,842, 000 4,971,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lumbia..... sa scbun ial piSiatne ba. it ieee comet e 356, 881,327] 241,843,723] 252,591,464} 295,843,929] 242,732,203 
Flour production............. DbISH GMs. So PR MEG eae BO 1,283,000 2,175,000 2,130,000 1,892,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Ibs. ke cuaeneenee 89,145, 000 69, 217, 000 96, 937, 000 78,478, 000 77,691, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........k.w.h.|.............. 51,428,000 49, 237,000 48,051, 000 47,111,000 42,681,000 
(*) Sales o: insurance........... pI aie: iy Aen ae am Es at 43, 520, 000 54, 498, 000 55,351, 000 38, 500,.000 
Newsprint 25k eu: «sioteeen GODS) ). . co. see. 251,914 227, 665 223 , 645 217,290 186,396 
Automobiles, PASSENZEK IN... aisles selis als «..hleeebdes « ate 8,975 10,710 8,154 13,016 16,572 
(*°) Index of physical volume of 
business......... Mle els cette eee coe 196-9 171-7 183-8 180-9 161-2 
Industrial production... acceler. S27. teen 197-5 174-5 175-9 187-2 171-7 
Manuldcturing » imeiss cs ster ek ston ek. ee 186-0 166-2 173-6 186-2 176-1 
I a ee Meee SPT Lilie 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(3) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(*) Figures for end of previous months. (°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 


(®) Figures for four weeks ending November 80, 1929, and cor- Conn. 
(0) Ta pending prprious periods, : 

e index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturin , trade, imports 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, hig aT sctivelaeteals 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle. sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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workers were few. With many applicants, 
Wages were a secondary consideration, board 
and lodging for the winter months being of 
the first importance, This, however, did not 
improve the situation, Building construction 
was fairly brisk. Outside work on account 
of winter conditions showed slackening, but 
interior finishing still furnished employment 
for a number of skilled workers, In Edmon- 
ton, tenders were called for sewer construc- 
tion—this work to be commenced immediately 
as a relief measure. Railway work was some- 
what quiet. Cold weather improved the local 
demand in coal mines, but eastern shipments 
showed a falling off in comparison with those 
of last season, Logging was quiet, but pros- 
pects were better for the future, and it was 
expected that there would be a good demand 
for men as soon as weather conditions allowed 
easier access to camps, In Edmonton, retail 
stores reported improved business, which 
-seemed likely to continue until after the holi- 
day season, There was a slight increase in 
the demand for town domestics, but few 
orders were received from the farming districts 
for women workers. 

In British Columbia, only a few orders were 
listed for farming, and in the majority of 
cases these offered low wages or board alone. 
There was little activity shown in logging. 
A few pole makers were sent out, but many 
camps had closed down, and about New West- 
minister, the lack of employment in this line, 
was largely responsible for unfavourable local 
conditions, Some metal mines were continuing 
development work by contract for winter 
months, though little additional activity was 
looked for until spring. Quietness prevailed 
in the coal division, Building construction 
showed some activity in Nelson, New West- 
minster and Prince Rupert, but in other parts 
of the province there was little doing, Rail- 
road gangs were also being laid off. Manu- 
facturing was quiet, and although many 
local industries were operating, production 
was curtailed to such an extent that staffs had 
been reduced from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. Work was fairly active in the ship 
yards, longshoring however, was quiet. Trade 
also was only fair, though improvement was 
hoped for at holiday time, There was still 
a surplus of women applicants for casual and 
daily work, but positions were available for 
experienced household workers, While un- 
employment was undoubtedly on the increase 
throughout the province, yet it was hoped 
the situation would become less acute with 
improved weather conditions, 
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Employment at the _ begin- 
ning of November showed 
the customary seasonal con- 
traction, but activity con- 
tinued at a higher level than on the corre- 
sponding date in any other year since 1920. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
statements from 7,043 employers, whose pay- 
rolls were reduced from 1,082,576 persons on 
October 1, to 1,090,846 at the beginning of No- 
vember, Reflecting this decrease, the index 
number (with the average for the calendar 
year, 1926, as the base equal to 100), declined 
from 125.6 in the preceding month to 124.6 
on the date under review, as compared with 
118.9, 108.8, 104.0, 98.3, 94.1, 100.0, 97.0 and 
91.3 on November 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 19238, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


Heightened employment was registered in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, but the 
trend was downward in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, there was an increase on No- 
vember 1, contrasting with the losses generally 
recorded at the beginning of November; most 
of the advance took place in logging and ship- 
ping, while there were seasonal decreases in 
manufacturing, notably in sawmills. In 
Quebec, building construction, trade and trans- 
portation showed improvement, and _ there 
were very marked seasonal advances in log- 
ging, but highway and railway construction, 
manufacturing, communications and services 
registered curtailment. In Ontario, employ- 
ment again declined; the most extensive 
recessions were mainly of a seasonal nature 
in construction, canning, saw-milling and iron 
and steel plants, while logging, mining and 
trade were decidedly busier. In the Prairie 
Provinces, coal mining, logging and trade were 
much more active; on the other hand, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and ser- 
vices showed contractions. In British Colum- 
bia, the greatest losses were in manufactures 
and construction, but logging and transporta- 
tion were also slacker. Mining and retail 
trade, on the other hand, were more active. 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Quebec, and Winnipeg; in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities, and Vancouver there were reductions, 
while practically no general change was noted 
in Hamilton. In Montreal, manufactures, 
transportation, construction, and trade re- 
ported increased activity, but losses were 
recorded in communications and services. In 
Quebec city, services and manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while construction and 
trade reported heightened activity. In 
Toronto, most of the decline was in manu- 
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facturing, construction and _ transportation, 
while trade was considerably busier. In 
Ottawa, almost all the curtailment took place 
in manufacturing, trade showing greater ac- 
tivity. In Hamilton, advances in manufac- 
tures were offset by losses in quarrying and 
other groups. In Windsor and the Adjacent 
Border Cities, seasonal dullness in automobile 
plants and construction caused the decrease, In 
Winnipeg, trade reported considerable gains, 
but manufacturing and transportation released 
help. In Vancouver, construction and manu- 
factures showed most of the reduction, while 
trade and services were more active. 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the lum- 
ber, iron and steel and food-canning industries, 
although there were also losses in electric cur- 
rent, leather and building material works. On 
the other hand, electrical apparatus, non-fer- 
rous metal and some other factories registered 
considerable advances. There were also large 
increases in logging, mining, and trade, but 
construction and maintenance, communica- 
tions, transportation and services showed de- 
cided losses. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1929. 


The situation among local 
TRADE trade unions was somewhat 
UNION less favourable during Octo- 
REPORTS ber than in the preceding 
month, 1,750 labour organi- 
zations from which returns were tabulated 
with a combined membership of 212,328 per- 
sons showing 6 per cent of inactivity, con- 
trasted with 3:7 per cent in September. The 
October percentage was also in advance of 
that indicated during the corresponding month 
of last year when 3-1 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. These reductions were mainly 
attributable to curtailment of employment 
among steam railway workers due to the 
smaller grain movement. The decline from 
September was caused, in large measure, by 
seasonal inactivity among garment workers. 
In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of unemployment conditions 
affecting local trade unions at the close of Oc- 
tober. 
During the month of October, 
1929, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada 
referred 37,652 workers to 
positions and effected a total 
of 36,066 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 23,199 of which 
18,539 were of men and 4,660 of women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 12,867. 
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Employers notified the Service of 38,523 
vacancies, of which 27,027 were for men and 
11,496 for women. Applications for work were 
received at the offices from 36,442 men and 
15,236 women, a total of 51,678. A marked 
decline is shown when the figures are com- 
pared both with those of the preceding month 
and with those of the corresponding month a 
year ago, the reports for September, 1929, 
showing 46,099 vacancies offered, 55,521 appli- 
cations made and 43,054 placements effected, 
while in October, 1928, there were recorded 
61,926 vacancies, 70,803 applications for work 
and 57,740 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of October, 1929, 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILpING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics the 
ContTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during October, 


1929, was $18,063,577, as com- 
pared with $17,114,963 in the preceding month 
and with $21,558,085 for October, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the November total was.the largest on record 
for this month in any year with the excep- 
tion of November, 1925. It exceeded that of 
the same month a year ago by 56-2 per cent. 
The total value, for eleven months of 1929, 
of all types of building, stands 20 per cent 
over 1928. The Review estimates the total 
value of construction contracts awarded in 
Canada in November, 1929, at $45,375,500. Of 
the November total, $14,816,100 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $13,504,700 was for engineering 
purposes; $10,309,800 was for residential build- 
ings; and $6,744,900 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during November, by provinces, was 
as follows: Quebec, $18,856,000; Ontario, 
$18,420,600; British Columbia, $3,183,500; 
Saskatchewan, $1,784,500; Alberta, $1,191,200; 
Manitoba, $880,500; Nova Scotia, $874,400; 
New Brunswick, $168,300; Prince Edward 
Island, $16,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the 
corresponding months in the previous year 
are given in the table on page 1328. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that despite the extensive 
liquidation of speculative stocks traded on the- 
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Canadian exchanges, industrial production was Fibres, textiles and textile products, 
in good volume during October, the index $16,410,244. 


maintained by the Bureau being 197-5 com- 
pared with 174-5 in September and 187-2 in 
October last year. The construction industry 
obtained an unusual amount of new business 
for the season and permits indicated that 
building in the principal cities was active 
during the late fall. Mineral production 
showed considerable improvement over recent 
months. Silver exports and receipts at the 
Royal Mint were less than in September, but 
the other principal metals showed marked 
gains, Newsprint production was greater than 
in any preceding month. The output of motor 
cars showed a gain over September, a strong 
demand for trucks being in evidence. A 
feature of the month was the importation of 
11,812,485 pounds of raw cotton, indicating 
that preparations are now being made for a 
more active season in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. Imports of raw cotton had been at a 
moderate level from June to September. The 
imports of crude petroleum were resumed in 
large volume during October, the total being 
122,600,000 gallons, the largest importation m 
the history of the industry. Owing to the 
quiet period in the production of motor cars, 
the rubber industry has shown a moderate 
recession in the activity measured by the 
imports of raw material. The official index 
for manufacturing production was 186-0 dur- 
ing October compared with 166-2 in the pre- 
ceding month, indicating that industrial con- 
ditions continued strong at the beginning of 
the fourth quarter. 

The output of newsprint in Canada during 
October was greater than in any preceding 
month. Production at 251,914 tons showed an 
increase of 10-5 per cent over the preceding 
month and 16 per cent over October, 1928. 
Operation in October was 88-8 per cent of 
rated capacity and shipments were even 
greater than the output. Canadian mills 
produced 295,942 tons more in the first 10 
months of the present year than in the same 
period of 1928, representing an increase of 
15 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the 
TRADE Department of National 
Revenue shows that in 


October, 1929, the merchandise entered for 
consumption amounted to $116,261,197 as 
compared with $99,379,848 in the preceding 
month, and with $112,340,617 in October, 1928. 
The chief imports in October, 1929, were:— 
Iron and its products, $23,805,777; Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $20,432,169; 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
October, 1929, amounted to $119,265,558, as 
compared with $87,751,034 in September, 1929, 
and with $141,816,210 in October, 1928. The 
chief exports in October were: Agricultural 
and vegetable products mainly foods, 
$38,332,029; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$27,682,110; Animals and animal products, 
$15,087,906. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November, 1929, was more than twice that 
occurring in October, although fewer strikes 
occurred, the extension of the pulp wood camp 
workers’ dispute in Northern Ontario involv- 
ing several hundred men for the greater 
part of the month. As compared with Novem- 
ber, 1928, the figures for November, 1929, 
show that only one-half the number of strikes 
occurred, involving approximately one-half as 
many workers and causing approximately one- 
half the time loss occurring in the same month 
in 1928. There were in existence during the 
month eight disputes, involving 823 work- 
people and resulting in a time.loss of 12,871 
working days, as compared with eleven dis- 
putes in October, involving 771 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 6,219 working days. 
In November, 1928, there were on record six- 
teen disputes, involving 1,840 workers and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 20,893 working days. 
At the end of the month there were on record 
six disputes involving approximately 770 work- 
ers, These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off, 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was slightly higher at $11.75 for 
November, as compared with $11.68 for Octo- 
ber; $11.28 for November, 1928; $11.07 for 
November, 1927; $11.01 for November, 1926; 
$11.23 for November, 1925; $1046 for No- 
vember, 1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; 
$10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for Novem- 
ber, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. The 
increase was due mainly to seasonal advances 
in the prices of eggs, milk, butter and cheese, 
while the most important declines occurred in 
the prices of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, 
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bread, flour and beans. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $22.03 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with $21.96 for Oc- 
tober; $21.52 for November, 1928; $21.27 for 
November, 1927; $21.24 for November, 1926; 
$21.51 for November, 1925; $20.81 for No- 
vember, 1924; $21.19 for November, 1923; 
$20.89 for November, 1922; $21.60 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $26.13 for November, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.61 for Novem- 
ber, 1918; and $14.36 for November, 1914. 
Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 95°8 for November, as compared 
with 96:7 for October; 96:9 for November, 
1927; and 97-6 for November, 1926. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups were 
lower, two were higher and one was un- 
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changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetable and Vegetable Products groups, 
due mainly to declines in the prices of grains, 
rubber, vegetable oils, coffee and turpentine; 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for live stock and meats, which 
more than offset increases in the prices of eggs 
and fish; the Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to lower prices for raw textile ma- 
terials and for cotton fabrics; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for lead, silver, tin, zinc and 
solder, which more than offset slight increases 
in the prices of copper; and the chemicals 
and Allied Products group. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group was slightly higher, 
due to advances in the prices of white pine 
lumber. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group also advanced, due 
mainly to higher prices for coal and lime. The 
Iron and its Products group was unchanged. 


Stable Money Association 


The Stable Money Association, recently 
formed with headquarters in New York City, 
is an educational and research organization, 
whose objects is to promote the stabilization 
of the purchasing power of money. This 
Association is calling the attention of the 
world to the grave financial, economic, and 
social disturbances caused by instability in the 
purchasing power of money. The Association 
maintains that wide fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of money are preventable 
although it does not advocate any particular 
method or plan. 

Leaders in the fields of banking, industry, 
commerce, law, labour, agriculture, and 
economics in America, including Owen D. 
Young, Pierre §. du Pont, Elihu Root, 
Matthew Well, John L. Lewis, Frank O. 
Lowden, Louis J. Taber, Dr. John R. 
Commons, Dr. Lionel D. Edie, Dr. Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, Otto H. Kahn, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, are officers of the Association. 
Frederick A. Delano, Deputy Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, is 
President. The honorary vice-presidents of 
the Stable Money Association are as follows: 
—Messrs. Edward W. Beatty, Chairman of 
_ the Canadian Pacific Railway and Director 

of the Bank of Montreal; Dr. Eduard Benes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Czechoslovakia; 
Alexander de Popovics, governor of the 
National Bank of Hungary; Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Royal Bank of Canada; Max 


Lazard, president of the French Association 
for the Prevention of Unemployment; Emile 
Moreau, governor of the Bank of France; 
Alberto Pirelli, past president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and managing 
partner of Pirelli & Co., Milan, Italy; Oscar 
Rydbeck, director of Skandinaviska Kredi- 
taktiebolaget, Stockholm, and president of the 
Stockholm Chamber of Commerce; Sir Josiah 
Stamp, director of the Bank of England and 
president of the Executive of the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Co.; Sir Henry 
Strakosch, chairman and managing director of 
the Union Corporation, Ltd., London, director 
of the Anglo-International Bank, Ltd., and 
member of the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations; C. E. ter Meulen, senior 
partner of Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Dr. 
Gerard Vissering, president of the Nether- 
lands Bank, Amsterdam; K. A. Wallenberg, 
chairman of the Stockholms Enskilda Bank, 
Stockholm. 





The law providing for social insurance 
adopted by the French Parliament in March, 
1928, was expected to be made fully effective 
at the end of December, 1929. Its provisions 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 
1928, page 590. The new Act provides bene- 
fits for sickness, maternity, old age, and also 
makes provision for family allowances, tem- 
porary pensions for orphans, and an unem- 
ployment “guarantee”, 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1929 


URING the month of November an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour from linemen, cablemen, sta- 
tion operators, assistant operators, lamp trim- 
mers, maintenance men, electricians, electri- 
cians’ helpers and assistants, steam engineers, 
chauffeurs, steam main service men, and 
other mechanics, employed by the Hydro- 
Electric System of the city of Winnipeg, and 
being members of the Hydro and Mechanical 
Workers’ Unit and Pointe du Bois Unit of the 
Federation of Civic Employees of Winnipeg. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ request 
for increased wages and directly affects 225 
men. 

An application for a Board was reported in 
the November issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE as 
having been received from motormen, ccn- 
ductors, shopmen, barnmen and trackmen in 


the employ of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company, and being members of Division No. 
279, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The 
dispute grew out of the dismissal from the 
service of the company of nine conductors 
and motormen who had reached the age of 
sixty-five years. The Honourable Mr. Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, held. interviews with both 
parties to the controversy and a conference 
Was arranged between representatives of the 
employing company and a committee of the 
employees’ union, at which, as a basis of settle- 
ment, the company offered to make provision 
for the immediate employment of the nine 
dismissed’ employees at such work in the car 
barns as their physical condition would permit. 
This proposal was submitted to a representa- 
tive meeting of the union members, and a 
resolution was passed accepting it as an ad- 
justment of the dispute. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between City of Winnipeg and Its Linemen 
| and Cable Splicers 


The Minister of Labour received on Novem- 
ber 30 a report from the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in August 
of this year to deal with a dispute between 
the Hydro Electric System of the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg and certain of its 
employees, being linemen and cable splicers. 

The Board, which rendered a unanimous 
decision, was composed of Honourable Mr. 
Chief Justice D, A. Macdonald, of the Court 
of King’s Bench of Manitoba, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members; Mr, R. F. McWilliams, 
K.C., Winnipeg, appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a recommendation from the 
Corporation of Winnipeg, and Mr. Ralph May- 
bank, Winnipeg, nominated by the employees. 

The grievance of the employees and for 
which they were seeking redress related to that 
part of the agreement governing their employ- 
ment in the service of the city which prohibits 
them from remaining members of or becoming 
associated with any labour union. 

In the statement of the nature and cause 
of the dispute as set forth in the application 
the employees referred to a resolution passed 
by the city authorities under date of June 9, 
1919, during the period of the Winnipeg strike, 
requiring every individual seeking employment 
from the city to sign an agreement embodying, 

95715—2 


among other things, prohibition from becom- 
ing associated with a labour union. The em- 
ployees stated that the ostensible purpose of 
the resolution was to prevent any further or 
future participation by civic employees in a 
sympathetic strike, 

The employees asked to be released of that 
undertaking and, if allowed freedom of asso- 
ciation, offered to pledge themselves not to 
join in any sympathetic strike, ‘the union also 
to undertake that the members would not be 
called out on a sympathetic strike. 

The Board in its report states that undoubt- 
edly these men were forced to sign the agree- 
ment under duress and that they are quite 
within their rights in requesting its abolition 
or modification; also that the dispute is one 
coming within the meaning of the Conciliation 
Act, After citing, among other points, (1) the 
Treaty of Versailles, to which Canada is a 
signatory and which expressly includes among 
its objects recognition of the principle of free- 
dom of association, and (2) the Industrial 
Conditions Act of Manitoba of 1919, embody- 
ing the same principle, the Board recommends 
that the city authorities should take steps to 
modify the restrictions upon the liberty of the 
employees contained in the existing agreement 
along the lines contained in the offer of the 
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employees The text of the Board’s con- 
clusions follows :— 

“Ten years have passed since the strike of 
1919. World conditions and the mental at- 
titude and other phases of life have changed. 
The peace of the world is the moving spirit, 
and to accomplish this end individual friend- 
ship and good-will must be promoted and are 
necessary in all walks of life, and particularly 
between capital and labour. The maintaining 
of such an attitude as is evidenced by the City 
of Winnipeg with these employees is not in 
harmony with the spirit of the times, and a 
solution of the grievance which the employees 
complain of should be found, In our opinion, 
the offer of the employees places the City of 
Winnipeg in a better position with respect to 
these employees than the existing agreement. 
The suggested settlement is evidence of their 
good faith in the motives by which they are 
prompted. 

“Their affiliation with the Union of Elec- 
trical Workers assures the men of benefits 
‘ beyond their reach as a small aggregation of 
workers, These benefits, in addition to the 
right of collective bargaining, may be briefly 
summarized as of a social character, together 
with mutual aid in sickness, distress and death, 

“These are the main objects of the applic- 
ants in seeking a removal of the restrictions 
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which prevent their association with an organi- 
zation that would afford them the protection 
so much needed by all industrial workers, and 
particularly by those engaged in the hazardous 
occupation of the applicants. 


“The punishment for the offence of 1919 
should not be perpetual. Even a conviction in 
our criminal courts for the greater portion 
of our grievous offences against society seldom 
extend to a term of ten years, 


“The Board has given full and serious con- 
sideration to all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding this agreement, and has heard a 
great number of witnesses on behalf of both 
the applicants and the City of Winnipeg. 


“As a result of such consideration, we would 
respectfully recommend that steps should be 
taken to modify the restrictions upon the 
liberty of the employees contained in the 
existing agreement along the lines contained in 
the offer of the applicants as above set forth. 
Whether such modification should relate only 
to these applicants, and others be left to be 
dealt with as their cases arise, or whether a 
general modification, applicable to all classes 
of employees, should be effected at the present 
time, is a matter to be decided by the City 
Council, and does not come within the scope 
of the matters referred to this Board.” 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


WO new decisions were recently given by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its original 
purpose being to secure uninterrupted service 
on the railways during the continuance of the 
war. The Board consists of six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the following 
railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; The Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. [Earlier decisions were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 1929, and 
in previous issues. The third report of the 
proceedings of the Board, covering the deci- 
sions rendered from October 1, 1923, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, was issued as a supplement 
to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 350.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


A temporary agent having been removed 
from service the company appointed a spare 
telegrapher to replace him. The man who was 
appointed was junior in service to another 
employee, a relieving agent, who became 
available for the position about two weeks 
after the appointment of the junior employee, 
and who should, in the employees’ opinion, 
have been sent to the job on the date on 
which he became available. The employees 
considered that seniority should have gov- 
erned the appointment, and that the senior 
spare man should be paid for the time he 
was held out of work, in accordance with 
paragraph 5 of Article 2 of the Schedule, 
which provides that “senior spare men will 
be kept working in preference to junior spare 
men.” The company on the other side con- 
tended that it was never intended that a spare 
man should be entitled to “bump” another 
spare man who had been temporarily ap- 
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pointed to a position. The Board decided 
that the senior spare man in this case should 
be paid for the time he had lost through not 
being appointed to the position in question. 


Case No. 351.—Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


The superintendent of the E. and N. Rail- 
way, on August 16, 1928, issued the following 
bulletin to all telegraphers; “ Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, a deduction of five dollars per 
month will be made from the schedule rating 
of all telegraphers occupying company’s dwel- 
lings.” It appeared that the agreement be- 
tween the company and its telegraphers, in 
effect for many years, provided that deduc- 
tions might be made for rental of station 
dwellings, but that it was not until January 1, 
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1929, that any deductions had been made 
from telegraphers’ salaries for such rentals. It 
had, moreover, been the practice to bulletin 
vacant positions as with or without dwellings. 
The employees claimed that the effect of the 
bulletin was to reduce the salaries of the men 
affected by five dollars a month, reducing in 
proportion the basis of their payments for 
overtime. The Board considered that the 
telegraphers in bidding for positions adver- 
tised as “with dwelling,” were justified in be- 
lieving they were not to have the rentals 
deducted from their salaries; and the Board’s 
decision was, therefore, that no deductions 
for rentals should have been made from 
telegraphers occupying positions which were 
bulletined as “with dwellings,” who accepted 
positions so advertised. ; 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during November 
was eight, as compared with eleven in the 
preceding month. The extension of the strike 
of pulpwood camp workers in Northern 
Ontario, however, involving several hundred 
workers, caused a substantial increase in the 
time loss for the month as compared with 
October. Compared with November, 1928, 
the figures for November, 1929, show that 
only one-half the number of strikes occurred, 
involving approximately one-half as many 
workers and causing approximately one-half 
the time loss. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date _ of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*November, 1929..... 8 823 12,871 
*October, 1929........ 11 771 6, 219 
November, 1928..... 16 1,840 20,893 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement, 


95715—23 


Six disputes involving 767 workpeople were 
carried over from October and two disputes 
commenced during November. Of these eight 
disputes, two terminated dttring the month, 
both in favour of the employer. At the end 
of November, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, as 
follows: moulders, Montreal, P.Q.; pulpwood 
camp workers, Northern Ontario; copper- 
smiths, Toronto, Ont.; silversmiths, Toronto, 
Ont.; stage hands, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
musicians, Ottawa, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated, Information is avail- 
able as to two such disputes, namely: elec- 
trotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; 
and photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., commenc- 
ing January 17, 1929. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Putpwoop CuTTERS AND Camp WorRKERS, 
NorTHERN Ontario.—The strike of employees 
which commenced on October 14, in the dis- 
trict east of Port Arthur during November 
spread westward to the Pigeon River district 
and also north, increasing the number in- 
volved to over six hundred. The strikers 
demanded an increase in wages from $4 per 
cord to $5, with increases for monthly paid 
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employees. It is reported that one employer 
agreed to increase the wages, but refused to 
take back some of the strikers, his offer, there- 
fore, not being accepted. At the end of the 
month the strike was still in progress in all 
the camps involved. 


Composrtors, Netson, B:C.—This dispute, 
involving compositors in a newspaper office 
owing to the alleged violation of the agree- 
ment in respect to the employment of 
apprentices, is recorded as having lapsed dur- 
ing November, employment conditions being 
no longer affected. 


Movutpers, Montreat, P.Q.—In this dispute, 
commencing May 2, 1929, for an increase in 
wages, the number of strikers during Novem- 
ber decreased from sixteen to thirteen, two of 
the others having secured work elsewhere. 


Stace Hanps anp Musicians, Orrawa, Ont. 
—Musicians in a theatre ceased work on 


November 11, 1929, in sympathy with a strike 


' of stage hands on October 28. All employees 


in the theatre had been asked to accept a 
reduction in wages of twenty per cent, the 
stage hands ceasing work and being replaced. 
The musicians, therefore, in accordance with 
their agreement with the stage hands’ union, 
gave two weeks notice to the management 
cancelling their contract. The musicians in 
turn were replaced. The employees’ organ- 
izations, however, have not called off the 
strikes. 


Coa, Miners, Sprincuitt, N.'S—A number 
of boys ceased work on November 22, 1929, 
protesting against the suspension, pending in- 
vestigation, of an employee because of a 
broken safety lamp. About fifty miners also 
were unable to continue their work for the 
day. Work was resumed the following day. 
As a result of the investigation, the suspension 
of the employee involved was confirmed. 
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a Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


| 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to November, 1929. 


Loacinc— 
Pulpwood cutters and camp 
workers, Northern Ontario.. 640 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Nelson, B.C..... yy 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
Moulders, Montreal, P.Q...... 16 


Other Metal Products— 
Coppersmiths, Toronto, Ont... 13 


Silversmiths, Toronto, Ont.... 90 
SER VICE— 


Recreational— 
Stage hands, Ottawa, Ont..... 6 


10 |Commenced July 18, 1929; 


10,000 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


alleged violation of 
agreement re employment of excess apprentices. 
Lapsed during November, 1929. 


350 |Commenced May 2, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


200 |Commenced Oct. 1, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


2,150 |Commenced Oct. 25, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


75 |Commenced Oct. 28, 1929; against reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1929. 


MiInING— 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 50 


SER VIcE— 
Recreational— 
Musicians, Ottawa, Ont....... 6 


36 |Commenced Nov. 11, 192); 


eg strike of stage hands. Unterminated. 


50 {Commenced Nov. 22, 1929; azainst suspension of a 


miner. Terminated November 23, 1929; in 
favour of employer. 


in sympathy with 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given 
in the Lasour GaAzerre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
for February, 1929, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1928. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1918 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Information about particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in Oc- 
tober was 55, and 15 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
70 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 21,700 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 190,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 55 disputes beginning in the 
month, 8 arose out of proposed reductions in 
wages, 20 on other wage questions, 3 on ques- 
tions of working hours, 10 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 6 on other questions as to working ar- 
rangements, 8 on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple. Settlements were reached in 46 dis- 
putes, of which 11 were in favour of work- 
people, 16 in favour of employers, 19 ended 
in compromises and in 5 other cases, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike of shipyard joiners, which with 
other crafts indirectly affected, had involved 
about 3,000 shipyard workers since April, was 
terminated on November 20. A national lock- 
out had been threatened by employers, but 
through conciliation by the Ministry of La- 
bour, a compromise settlement was reached. 


Two strikes involving together about 3,800 
coal miners in South Wales occurred during 
October against the employment of non-union 
workers. Most of the non-unionists joined 
the union and the disputes were terminated. 


A one-day strike of 2,000 London omnibus 
workers occurred on November 11, over a dis- 
pute concerning union membership; work was 
resumed the next day pending consideration 
by the union executive. 


Australia 


The dispute involving about 12,000 coal 
miners in New South Wales, which began on 
March 31, was still in progress at the begin- 
ning of December. An agreement reached be- 
tween the owners and union representatives 
on November 29, was later reported to have 
been rejected by a meeting of miners at 
Sydney; the terms of this proposed agree- 
ment called for a reduction in wages. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
September was 64, and 74 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 16,415, and the time loss 413,928 
working days. 

About 4,000 embroidery workers, hem- 
stitchers, pleaters and tuckers in New York 
City were on strike from September 4 to 6, 
and were successful in their demand for an 
impartial chairman similar to the one ap- 
pointed in the cloak and suit industry which 
followed the strike in that branch of the in- 
dustry, as reported in the Lasour Gazerre 
for August. The appointment of the chairman 
was for the adjustment of all disputes and the 
abolishment of sweatshop conditions in the 
trade. The five day week of 40 hours and 
other demands were also secured by the 
strikers. 





Alberta Federation of Labour 


The fourteenth convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour will be held in Edmon- 
ton, commencing Monday, January 13, 1930, 
the headquarters being the Macdonald Hotel. 
The convention call states:—“The need of a 
large and representative attendance at this 
Matters of the 
utmost importance to the trade unionists of 
the whole province will be discussed, Amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and other legislative changes can only be 
secured by the united and vigorous action 
of the movement, and this convention which 


convention is very great, 


is being held in the capital of the province, 
almost simultaneously with the opening of the 
legislature, should be an effective demonstra- 
tion of the trade union forces of the province.” 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation into Alleged Combine in Plumbing and Heating Industry 
) in Ontario 


N investigation into the Canadian Plumb- 
ing and Heating Guild, the Dominion 
Chamber of Credits, Limited. and the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, together constitut- 
ing an alleged combine of persons engaged in 
the plumbing and heating industry in Ontario, 
was conducted under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act during the months of August, 
September, October and November, 1929. 

The events leading to the appointment of 
a Commissioner to investigate this alleged 
combine were reported in the August issue of 
the Lasour Gazette.* The Canadian Plumb- 
ing and Heating Guild was an organization 
for the stated purpose of regulating trade 
practices in the plumbing and heating indus- 
try in Ontario, and was incorporated without 
share capital under the Ontario Companies 
Act on June 30, 1927. Louis Michael Singer, 
K.C., of Toronto, Ontario, the Commissioner 
of the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
on September 8, 1927, secured the incorpora- 
tion of the Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, as a limited liability company with 
an Ontario charter. The Dominion Chamber 
of Credits, Limited, was nominally a credit 
bureau for the distribution of credit informa- 
tion and the collection of debts for its sub- 
scribers. The subscribers of the Chamber of 
Credits included operators conducting busi- 
nesses in the installation of plumbing and 
heating equipment, as well as manufacturers 
and jobbers of plumbing and heating supplies. 
The Amalgamated Builders’ Council, the third 
branch of the alleged combine, was formed 
on April 30, 1928, and was registered on June 
8, 1928, as a trade union under the Trade 
Unions’ Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 202, an Act passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1872. Mem- 
bers of the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild became members of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council. The Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, or A.B.C., was formed and registered 
for the subsequently revealed purpose of seek- 
ing for this body of employing contractors 
the immunity from criminal prosecution for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade which is 
accorded to trade unions registered under the 
Trade Unions’ Act. 

Mr. Gordon Waldron, K.C., on July 19, 
1929, was appointed a Commissioner under 
the Combines Investigation Act to investigate 
the alleged combine, following a preliminary 


*LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1929, p. 868. 


inquiry which had been conducted by the 
Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act. 
Mr. F. W. Griffiths, K.C., was appointed 
counsel to conduct the investigation before 
the Commissioner. 


Reference was made in the August article 
to the Commissioner’s committal of Mr. L. 
M. Singer for contempt of court, and to sub- 
sequent applications to the Courts for his 
release. On August 17, Mr. Justice Logie 
granted this release, on bail of $75,000, pend- 
ing the hearing of an appeal from Mr. Justice 
Jeffrey’s order of August lst. The Court of 
Appeal met on September 16, before the 
Toronto sessions of the Waldron Commission 
opened, granted bail, and adjourned the case 
for two weeks to give Mr. Singer an oppor- 
tunity to purge his contempt at the Toronto 
hearings of the Commission, which began on 
September 23. Mr. Singer’s examination was 
not completed at the expiration of the two 
weeks, and the hearing before the Court of 
Appeal was adjourned from time to time. 
Finally, on November 12, the appeal was dis- 
missed with costs, the order of dismissal not 
to issue until November 18, 1929. On the 
following day, November 13, Sir Richard 
Meredith, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
Division, allowed the same appeal and ordered 
the discharge of Mr. Singer from custody. The 
periods during which Mr. Singer was actually 
confined in the Toronto gaol were July 22-23 
and August 1-17. 


The investigation itself, as already noted, 
opened with the attempted examination of 
Mr. Singer on July 22. The first hearings, 
which by the Minister’s authorization were 
held in public, were commenced on August 
12, in the County Court House at Sandwich, 
Ontario. Sixty witnesses, from Windsor and 
the other Border Cities, were heard at this 
point, the hearings continuing for fourteen 
days, concluding on August 31. During this 
period inquiry was made into the operations 
of the Border Cities zone of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild, the Dominion 
Chamber of Credits, and the two local sec- 
tions of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
one representing the plumbing and heating 
contractors, the other the sheet metal con- 
tractors. Eight counsel, besides the counsel 
for the Government, took part in the Windsor 
proceedings. 
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Public hearings were resumed on Septem- 
ber 9, in London, Ontario, where evidence 
was given by twenty-seven witnesses, includ- 
ing operators, jobbers and manufacturers, most 
of them represented by counsel. The London 
hearings occupied nine days and were con- 
cluded on September 20. 


The Toronto sittings, which opened at 
Osgoode Hall on September 23 and ended 
on November 15, occupied twenty-eight days. 
During this period, seventy-six witnesses were 
examined and statements on behalf of wit- 
nesses were made by fourteen counsel. An 
adjournment from October 28 to November 8 
was arranged to permit of inquiry into the 
operations of the Canadian Plumbing and 
Heating Guild and the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council in Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Mr. F. W. Griffiths, K.C., acting for the Com- 
missioner, took evidence in private at these 
points, examining twenty-five witnesses. In alll, 
one hundred and eighty-eight witnesses were 
examined or made statements during the in- 
vestigation, twenty-five counsel appeared for 
witnesses, and 7,300 pages of evidence were 
taken. 


On October 31, Commissioner Waldron made 
an interim report dealing exclusively with cer- 
tain alleged frauds discovered in the City of 
London during the course of the investigation. 
The Commissioner expressed the opinion that 
they were in violation of Section 444 of the 
Criminal Code as well as of the Combines 


Rationalization in 


The Monthly Circular published by the 
Labour Research Department (Great Britain) 
outlined in recent issues the progress already 
made in giving effect to the new policy of 
rationalizing industry in the United Kingdom. 
In addition to the application of the principle 
in such large industries as coal, cotton and 
steel, rationalization has been extended re- 
cently to a number of minor industries. For 
example, a group of second-grade china manu- 
facturers have entered into a merger under 
the title “English China Corporation, Lim- 
ited.” It is proposed under the scheme to 
erect a large new factory on modern lines, and 
the combine is to control its own raw material 
with a view to the cheapening of production. 
A similar process is going on in cast iron goods 
and among the manufacturers of patent fuel 
or coal briquettes. It is stated that very little 


Investigation Act. Section 444 of the Code 


provides that— 

Everyone is guilty of an indictable offence 
and liable-to seven years’ imprisonment who 
conspires with any person, by deceit or false- 
hood or other fraudulent means, to defraud the 
public or any person, ascertained or unascer- 
tained, or to effect the public market price of 
stocks, shares, merchandise, or anything else 
publicly sold, whether such deceit or falsehood 
or other fraudulent means would or would not 


amount to a false pretence as hereinbefore 
defined. 


The Minister of Labour, in accordance with 
Section 31 of the Combines Investigation Act, 
remitted the interim report to the Attorney 
General of Ontario on November 8, Ques- 
tion was raised by the Honourable G. H. 
Ferguson, as Acting Attorney General, as to 
the propriety of the Provincial Government 
proceeding with any prosecution under the 
Combines Investigation Act pending the deci- 
sion of the Privy Council as to the Act’s 
validity. It was pointed out in reply that no 
question had been raised concerning the vali- 
dity of Section 444 of the Criminal Code: 
whereupon the Prime Minister gave assurances 
of further consideration, No decision had 
been announced by the Attorney General 
up to December 10. 


The interim report has not been made pub- 
lic, and presumably will not be published until 
after the receipt of the Commissioner’s final 
report, A summary of both reports will ap- 
pear in a later number of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
following their publication, 

ie 


British Industry 


has been effected so far in amalgamating iron 
and steel companies, although some of the 
large firms are carrying out pooling schemes. 
“Right from the commencement of the 
European steel cartel,” it is pointed out, “the 
British industry has persistently refused to 
join, and though the reason was never defin- 
itely stated it has come to be accepted that 
the question of quotas was the stumbling 
block. Under the cartel each country is al- 
lotted a certain quota of production; the con- 
tinental countries have proposed that the 
British quota should be based on the actual 
recent production, while the British demanded 
a quota more in line with their productive 
capacity, which was some 30 per cent more. 
On this difference the negotiations have al- 
ways broken down.” 
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REPORT OF BUREAU OF LABOUR OF MANITOBA FOR 1927-28 


HE Bureau of Labour of the Province of 
Manitoba has issued its thirteenth re- 
port, being for the twelve months’ period 
ending April 30, 1928, in the form of a series 
iof charts. These charts show the progress of 
‘tthe Bureau since its establishment in 1915. 
The Bureau of Labour is now in charge of 
the administration of the following provin- 
cial acts:— 


The Bureau of Labour Act, the Manitoba 
Factories Act, the Bake Shops Act, the Shops 
(Regulation Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
(Hlevator and Hoist Act, the Steam Boiler Act, 
tthe Building Trades Protection Act, the Public 
‘Buildings’ Act, the Fair Wage Act, the Elec- 
ttricians’ License Act, the Public Amusements 
‘Act—(The licensing of Cinema Projectors) ; 
the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


The tables in the report give particulars 
of the inspections carried out and orders made 
under these Acts. Thus, under the Factories 
Act inspections numbered 16,809 and orders 
6,998 in 1928. The orders were for improve- 
ment in safety conditions, health and sanita- 
tion and child labour. Under the Bake Shops 
‘Act there were 54 safety orders, while 37 such 
‘orders were made under the Shops Regula- 
tion Act, in addition to eleven orders for im- 
proved sanitary conditions, and nineteen for 
infringements of provisions concerning child 
labour. It is stated that the position of 
‘children in industfy was under close super- 
vision during the year, twenty-two cases of 
unlawful employment of children being found, 
‘three of these in the woodworking industry and 
the remainder in stores. The resulting orders 
‘were complied with in every case. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


The Minimum Wage Board is composed of 
‘the following members:— 


Mr. Geo. N. Jackson, chairman; Mrs. Edna 
M. Nash and Mr. L. J. Rumford, representing 
the employers; Mrs. Jessie Maclennan and 
‘Mr. James Winning, representing the em- 
ployees. Eleven prosecutions were made dur- 
ing the year, these being in connection with 
laundry, hotel, and office workers. Fines were 
imposed in five cases, and stay of proceedings 
entered in the other six, all claims for wages 
having been adjusted satisfactorily. In all, 
sixty claims for wages were adjusted and col- 
lected involving the sum of $932.96, without 
resort to prosecution. 


In Winnipeg and district 1,794 inspections . 
were made and of the resulting orders, 241 
concerned working conditions, 298 concerned 
hours of work, and 416 concerned wages. 
Outside of Winnipeg the corresponding num- 
bers of ordérs were 9, 21, and 30 respectively. 
Overtime permits were issued to the number 
of 189, and twelve for legal holidays. The 
largest number of these permits were in 
laundries and in ladies’ wear and ladies’ hat. 
establishments. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


The following table shows the number of 
accidents reported to the Bureau for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1928. 





Group Fatal Miscel- Total 
laneous 
ATUSURIGE ese. heccecs etek 6 5, 832 5, 838 
Building Trades........... 7 564 571 
LOE 3 5at CMe Sa 1 15 16 


The report gives particulars of each of 
these fatalities. The Bureau also investigated 
other fatalities in ‘occupations not coming 
under its authority, namely, in agriculture, 
in a hotel (male worker), on railway con- 
struction, on public work. In all, the Bureau 
made special investigations of 1,078 accidents 
during the fiscal year. 

On the subject of accident prevention the 
report points out that “there are two parties 
who principally have the power, if properly 
directed, to prevent industrial accidents, i.e., 
the employer and the employee. Both have 
responsibilities, and neither can avoid them. 
—“Tt is the duty of the employer to provide 
safe equipment and maintain same in a safe 
condition. The worker also has a_ respon- 
sibility and must do his part wholeheartedly 
in order to achieve the desired results. Ex- 
perience has shewn that many industrial ac- 
cidents are due to the human element and 
might be prevented by exercising thought and’ 
care. 

“According to the Manitoba Workman’s 
Compensation Board report for 1927, we find 
‘10,982 accidents reported at a cost of ap- 


. proximately one million dollars, and forty-six. 


of these were fatal. There is no doubt that 
some of ithese accidents should have been. 
prevented. While the workers need com- 
pensation in the event of accidents, there is 
also a pressing need for accident prevention,. 
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because an ounce of prevention is worth a ton 
of cure. The enactment of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation legislation has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated many owners of industries to introduce 
safety appliances in their factories. From the 
standpoint of the employee, it is exceedingly 
Important that accidents should not happen. 
Industry free from accidents is more. to be 
desired than workmen’s compensation. Much 
‘work has been done by the Bureau in con- 
nection with accident prevention by effecting 
improvements in working conditions, and 
‘wherever possible, every effort has been made 
to impress wpon the worker the necessity of 
realizing that many accidents might be pre- 
vented if due care was taken. There is still 
much work which might be done to advan- 
tage, such as the establishment of a bulletin 
service for the purpose of keeping before the 
employer and the worker the necessity of 
adopting safer working methods and the 
avoidance of unnecessary risks, and, therefore, 
it is hoped that in the near future, adequate 
means may be found for the further develop- 
ment of this humane work of accident pre- 
vention.” 


First Aid 


An extensive program of First Aid instruc- 
tion was carried out during the year among 
the industrial and mercantile workers in the 
province, and in spite of the large classes 
ithe standing of those examined by the St. 
John Ambulance Association was much higher 
than usual. On this subject the report states 
as follows:— 

“We are convinced that ‘First Aid’ is next 
in importance to the prevention of accidents; 
in fact, in some ways it is of even greater 
importance, because with all our efforts, we 
can never hope to entirely eliminate accidents, 
but with efficient first aid promptly at hand 
the fatal tendencies of accidents can very fre- 
quently be arrested. As an illustration of this, 
a workman in one of our shops fell on a cir- 
cular saw which was running. His thigh and 
buttock were cut so deeply that the artery 
was severed. Had this man remained unat- 
tended for three minutes he would have died. 
However, a competent first aid man was near 
and due to his promptness and_ skill, this 
man’s life was saved, and he is alive to-day 
and working in the same shop. 

“Attention might well be drawn to the 
work which is being done by the Winnipeg 
Central Division of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. The membership consists of men 
who have been instructed by the Bureau of 
Labour and who have successfully passed the 


examination. Formed in May, 1927, it has 
proved of great benefit to those men who 
wished to maintain and enlarge the scope of 
their skill and knowledge in first aid to the 
injured. Meetings are held twice monthly 
when instruction is given and oportunity is 
afforded for practising the methods taught 
for the alleviation of pain and suffering. Six 
teams drawn from the membership competed 
in a very successful contest for a trophy do- 
nated by Mr. J. S. Taylor. One cannot esti- 
mate too highly the benefit accruing to in- 
dustry and the community generally from the 
organized body of skilled ‘First Aiders’ who 
are always ready to take care of any emer- 
gency of sickness or accident, because their 
continuous training keeps them efficient. This 
organization is self-supporting and all of the 
work is done voluntarily and gratis.” 

Among the special efforts of the year on 
behalf of safety the report mentions a special 
investigation by the Elevator and Hoist Board 
into the recurrence of accidents caused by an 
inadequate locking system, and it is hoped 
that a uniform system of interlocks will soon 
be obtained. 


Steam Boiler Act—Special efforts were 
made during the year to cover the entire 
province in the inspection of boilers, and strict 
supervision was carried out of all steam 
plants, which should be in charge of duly 
licensed engineers, 


Building Trade Protection—During the 
summer of 1927, a special inspector experi- 
enced in building construction, who devoted 
his entire time to inspection work under this 
Act, was appointed. Through the employ- 
ment of this man, many improvements in 
scaffolding, etc., became effective, and he 
helped to create considerable interest in acci- 
dent prevention throughout the building 
trades. 


One Day Rest in Seven Act—This act, 
passed at the legislative session of 1928 
(Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1928, page 463), was 
handed over to the Bureau for administration, 
and preparations were made for its enforce- 
ment. Regulations are being prepared also in 
connection with the recent amendment to the 
Factories Act in regard to dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments where gasoline is used. 


Unemployment Relief—The report contains 
an appendix describing the work of the Com- 
mission on Seasonal Unemployment, which re- 
ported to the Legislature in 1928 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1928, page 495). The extent 
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to which the provincial government assisted 
the municipalities in dealing with the unem- 
ployment situation during the past eight years 
is outlined, the cost to the province, during 
the undermentioned winters, being as fol- 


lows :— 


Winter 1920-1921... $ 78,952 28 

Winter 1921-1922.. 151,718 85 

Winter 1922-1923.. 63,542 80 

Winter 1923-1924... .. .. .. 55,104 39 
Winter 1924-1925. . $61,064 79 
Less refund. . 2,455 47 

—_—— 58,609 32 

Winter 1925-1926.. 16,567 57 


Winter 1926-1927.. 
Winter 1927-1928.. 


“ie 9,640 41 
oh 11,552 58 


MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1928 
Annual Report of the Mines Branch of the Province 


HE annual report of the chief inspector 

of mines of Alberta reviews the activi- 

ties of the mining industry in the province 

during the calendar year 1928. The report 

chiefly consists of tables, giving statistics of 

coal production and numbers of workmen 

employed in each mine; the number of 

accidents, fatal, serious and slight; the num- 

ber and nature of the prosecutions under the 
Mines Act, the certificates issued, etc. 


Production in 1928—The total production 
of coal in 1928, amounting to 7,334,179 tons, 
was the largest output in the history of the 
province, exceeding last year’s record by 
397,399 tons. Of the total production for the 
year, 1,409,475 tons were sold for consumption 
in Alberta; 2,422,729 tons, in other provinces 
in Canada; 52,265 tons for consumption in the 
United States; 3,054,239 tons were sold to 
railway companies; 22,882 tons were used 
making briquettes; 240,431 tons were used 
under colliery boilers; 7,106 tons were used 
by colliery railroads; 58,039 tons were put to 
stock; and 119,998 tons were put on the waste 
heap. In addition to the coal mined, 53,768 
tons of shale were mined from which 
21,375,961 bricks were made; during the year 
there were also 140 tons of bituminous sands 
produced. 

There were in operation during the year 1 
shale mine and 2 open pits producing shale 
for brick making. The number of coal mines 
in operation was 284, of which number 14 
were opened, 9 re-opened and 42 abandoned 
during the year. In addition to the mines 
abandoned, there were 34 closed temporarily, 
leaving 247 mines in operation at December 
31, 1928. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 3,378,200 tons; sub-bituminous 740,498 tons; 
and bituminous coal 2,984,419 tons. No 
anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
since 1923. In the year 1928, 44,265 tons of 


coal were shipped from Alberta to Ontario as 
compared with 22,680 tons in 1927. 


Per Capita Production—The number of 
tons mined per man underground since the 
year 1919 was as follows: 


1 YN ane a Ra Mir ty a iS 
PUAN ois: wns (sae 4.0 Vem Oe ia ode ce ieee EO 
HG a hs 4, 0 exis bibs kuole: Lar ee ols ine = Mee 
EG WE gs Ve WN der tee fae 971 
OS eae 893 
DOZER iain V0 a IRAN TR 982 
ZO fe eas he Se! ile oibidiia’s Vlasic 
R20 a sialbay ddhste ial Sheila. eeabehaere © 
LO2t 75 ca airs 970 


TAG) MO ae Nat tren Peace eed GT 


In calculating the total per capita produc- 
tion of men employed underground, the 
tonnage mined from stripping pits was 
deducted, and only the tonnage produced 
from mines was used. 


Number of employees—There were 11,473 
persons employed during the month of 
December, 1928, which was a decrease of 156 
from the number employed during the month 
of December, 1927. The total number 
of miners employed below ground as at 
December 31, 1928, was 8,727, while the total 
employed above ground was 2,746. Of these 
totals, domestic fields provided employment 
for 5,304 men under ground employees and 
1,353 above ground; sub-bituminous coal 
mines for 615 below ground and 426 above 
ground; and bituminous mines for 2,808 below 
ground and 967 above ground. 


Prosecutions—There were 55 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of the provisions 
of The Mines Act, 49 of which were successful, 
4 being unsuccessful and 2 withdrawn, the one 
as the defendant had left the district, and the 
other because defendant had been convicted 
on another charge the same day. 
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Accidents—During the year there were 28 
fatal accidents, besides 71 accidents classed as 
“serious” and 122 as “slight.” The number 
of tons of coal mined per fatal accident was 
261,935; per serious accident, 103,298 tons; per 
shght accident, 60,166 tons. The largest group 
of accidents was that of those due to haulage, 
with falls of rock accounting for the next 
largest group. 


Safety Measures—The report outlines the 
measures taken in the prevention of accidents, 
summarizing these as follows: 

In addition to the regular inspections of 
mines, all serious and fatal accidents were 
investigated, and all inquests were attended 
by representatives of the Bureau. 


In all dry and dusty bituminous mines, 
rock dusting with crushed limestone was 
continuously carried on. 

Samples of mine air were taken at intervals 
in different mines by the inspectors, in addi- 
tion to tests made by Burrell Gas detectors. 
These samples were forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Ottawa, for analysis. 

Samples of coal dust were collected and 
forwarded to the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council of Alberta for analysis for 
combustible contents, also for screen tests for 
fineness. Samples of rock dust also were 
collected, and tested for silica content. 

Examinations for certificates of competency 
as coal miners were conducted throughout 
the province, there having been 2,466 certi- 
ficates issued during the year, making a total 
of 9,946. 





MOTHERS? ALLOWANCES IN CANADA 


Provisions of Acts in Ferce in Five Provinces 


HE Manitoba Child Welfare Commission, 
whose report was outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTs, April, 1929 (page 383), has published 
an appendix to that report containing, in 
tabular form, a comparative analysis of the 
provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance Acts 
as in force on September 1, 1928, in the 
provinces of Canada having such legislation 
in effect, namely, Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. The 
information was certified as correct for each 
province by the officials severally responsible. 
It is pointed out that in Manitoba since 1924, 
mothers’ allowances have been granted under 
the provisions contained in Part III of the 
Child Welfare Act, which authorizes pay- 
ment to the mother or other guardian under 
conditions approved by the Child Welfare 
Board. In this way Manitoba makes practi- 
cally the same provisions for “bereaved and 
dependent children” as the other provinces 
make under Mothers’ Allowance legislation. 
The information given in the Commission’s 
new table is reproduced below. 


Dates of Provincial Acts 


Alberta, 1919; British Columbia, 1920; 
Manitoba, 1916; Ontario, 1920; Saskatchewan, 
1917. 


Conditions of Allowances 


{1) Widowhood— 
This condition qualifies in the five prov- 
inces. 


(2) Incapacitation of Husband— 


Alberta—The Act provides for the wife of 
a man unable to support his family by 
reason of disability resulting from sickness 
or accident, likely to continue for at least 
one year, but this clause has not been pro- 
claimed. 


British Columbia—The wife of a man 
domiciled in the province at the time of the 
appearance of his disability, which disability 
must mean total disablement, and be likely 
to continue for at least one year. 


Mamtoba.—The wife of a man totally and 
permanently disabled to the point where it is 
Impossible to work for compensation and 
where such disability appears to be irremedi- 
able, subject to review of his condition every 
three months (definition of incapacitation 
fixed by regulation). 


Ontario—The wife of a man who is totally 
and permanently disabled. 


Saskatchewan—The wife of a man _per- 
manently incapacitated by an incurable dis- 
ease. 


(3) Tuberculosis of Husband— 


Alberta.—Included in “incapacitation ” and 
therefore, as this section of the Act has not 
been proclaimed, this group has not been ad- 
mitted to allowance, at present. 


British Columbia.—Included in “ Incapaci- 
tation.” 
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Manitoba—Incapacitation from tuberculosis 
included in “incapacitation.” The wife of a 
man actually confined in a sanatorium. (This 
is not provided by statute or regulation but is 
the policy, though not absolutely adhered to.) 


Ontario —The allowance is granted on condi- 
tion that the man is a patient actually in 
care in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 


Saskatchewan.——The allowance is paid to 
the wife of a man actually a patient in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. 


(4) Insanity of Husband— 


Alberta—The wife of a man committed to, 
and actually an inmate of a hospital under 
the Mental Diseases Act. 


British Columbia—The wife of a man who 
actually became an inmate of a hospital for 
the insane while he was domiciled in the 
province. 


Manitoba—tThe wife of a man confined in 
a hospital for mental diseases. 


Ontario—-The wife of a man confined in a 
hospital for the insane in Canada. 


Saskatchewan—The wife of a man confined 
in a hospital for the insane or feeble-minded 
in Canada. 


(5) Incarceration of Husband— 
Alberta—Not admitted to allowance. 


British Columbia—The wife of a man who 
became an inmate of a penitentiary (1.e., was 
sentenced for a minimum of 2 years) while 
he was domiciled in the province. 


Manitoba—Not admitted to allowance. 


Ontario —Not admitted to allowance. How- 
ever, Ontario has unique provision for the 
extramural employment and payment of 
prisoners. 


Saskatchewan—The wife of a man who is 
an inmate of a gaol or penitentiary (in prac- 
tice, the allowance is paid only in respect to 
men sentenced for 6 months or longer). 


(6) Desertion by Husband— 
Alberta—Not admitted to allowance. 


British Columbia.—The wife of a man, 
deserted for at least 2 years by a husband 
domiciled in the province at the time of deser- 
tion but who does not reside or own property 
therein. (N.B. in practice, property in British 
Columbia owned by a deserting husband may 
be realized for the benefit of his dependents.) 


Manitoba—Not admitted to allowance. 


Ontario—The wife of a man who has not 
been seen or heard of for 5 years (in practice, 
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this period may be reduced to 3 years by 
special Order in Council for each case). 


Saskatchewan—Not admitted to allowance. 
(7) Unmarried mothers— 


Alberta—Not admitted to allowance. 


British Columbia—By statute, under the 
general clauses, the allowance may be granted 
to an unmarried mother deemed a fit and 
proper person to have the care of her child 
or children. 


Manitoba—Not admitted to allowance. 
(Though the common law wife may not gen- 
erally be deemed as falling within this group, 
ker children are born out of legal wedlock 
and therefore fall within this classification.) 
In practice, the allowance has been paid to 
ccmmon law wives, otherwise suitable to have 
the care of their children. 


Ontario—Are not admitted to allowance. 
(In practice, where the woman is proved to 
be a common law wife, the allowance may be 
paid, by Order in Council for each case.) 


Saskatchewan.—Not admitted to allowance. 


(8) Divorced Wives— 
Alberta—Not admitted, unless also widowed. 


British Columbia—Admitted under two 
clauses: (a) if divorce granted on grounds of 
desertion and adultery; (b) under the general 
clause empowering the Board to grant allow- 
ance to “any other person whose case iS a 
proper one for assistance.” 


Mamnitoba—Not admitted. 
Ontario—Not admitted. 
Saskatchewan —N ot admitted. 


(9) Indian Children on Reserves— 
Alberta—Considered wards of the Federal 
Government. 


British Columbia—No provision. 
Mamntoba—No provision. 


Ontario —By a special arrangement Ontario: 
admits such children, and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs meets 50 per cent of 
the cost. 


Saskatchewan.—lf husband is a treaty In- 
dian, the wife is not considered as entitled, 
but as being the responsibility of the Federal. 
Government. 


Character of Mothers 


In all the provinces a mother benefiting 
under the Act must be a fit and proper person 
to exercise custody and control over her 
children. 
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Number of Dependent Children 


The number of children whom a mother 
must have in order to qualify for an allowance 
in each province is as follows:— 


Alberta—Two children or more. (Unless 
special circumstances exist.) This restriction 
1s imposed by regulation. 


British Columbia—One child or more. 


Mantoba—Though the statute states one 
child or more, by Order in Council the allow- 
ance is generally applicable only where there 
are 2 children or more. 


Ontario—Two children or more. 


Saskatchewan —One child or more. 


Age of Children 


Alberta—Boys under 15 years. Girls under 
16 years. (Compulsory school age extends to 
15 years.) 


British Columbia—Children under 16 years. 
(Compulsory school age extends to 15 years.) 


Manitoba—Children under 14 years (14 
years 18 interpreted as the child’s age until 
its 15th birthday. Compulsory school age ex- 
tends to 14 years, unless the child -is not at 
work, when he must remain at school until 
16 years; 14 years is interpreted in practice 
to extend to the end of the school year in 
which the child attains his 14th birthday). 


Ontario—Children under 16 years (compul- 
sory school age extends to 16 years, unless a 
child of 14-16 has attained a university ma- 
triculation standing). 


Saskaichewan—-Children under 16 years 
(compulsory school age extends to 15 years). 


Special Exemptions 


Alberta—An allowance is not paid to a 
physically fit mother with only one child, 
unless there are very exceptional circum- 
stances so warranting. This restriction is im- 
posed by regulation. 


Manitoba—An allowance is paid to a 
mother with only one child under 14 years 
only if the mother or child is incapacitated. 


Ontario—An allowance is paid to a mother 
with only one child under 16 years only if 
she has another child over 16 years, or the 
husband be totally and permanently incapaci- 
tated and actually in the home. 


Saskatchewan—Whether the mother or 
child is incapacitated, the mother with one 
child under 16 years is given a small allow- 
ance if she has no means of support except 
her own efforts. 


Foster Mothers 


Alberta——Foster mothers are admitted to 
allowance only if they are also widows. 


British Columbia—Only a grandmother, 
aunt or elder sister who assumes the care, 
custody and maintenance of the child is so 
admitted. 


Manitoba—Any person accepting the care, 
custody, and maintenance of the children, and 
deemed suitable, is admitted (in practice, 
even institutions have been paid for care, for 
varying periods of time, under Part III of the 
Child Welfare Act). 


Ontarto—The grandmother, aunt or elder 
sister of such children, or any woman with 
such children actually in charge, who, upon 
detailed investigation, is accepted as eligible 
under the Act. 


Saskatchewan—The grandmother, unmar- 
ried or widowed aunt, or elder sister of such 
children, or any woman with such children 
who are orphans actually in care, who, upon 
detailed investigation is accepted as eligible 
under the Act. 


Special Groups of Children Admitted 


Mamtoba.—Children whose both parents are 
dead, or whose only surviving parent (if the 
mother) is in a hospital for mental diseases 
or totally and permanently incapacitated, are 
admitted. 


Citizenship 


Alberta—No requirements. 


British Columbia—Mother must be a Brit- 
ish subject. ; 


Manitoba—Mother must be the wife of a 
British subject by birth or naturalization, but 
notwithstanding, any child actually born in 
Canada may benefit regardless of parental 
citizenship. 


Ontarto—Mother must be a British subject, 
or the wife of a British subject by birth or 
naturalization. 


Saskatchewan—No requirements. 


Residence 


Alberta—Mother must have been resident 
of province at time of enactment of legisla- 
tion, or the wife of a man resident in the 
province at the time of death, or admission 
to hospital, under the Mental Diseases’ Act. 

British Columbia—Mother must have been 


resident of the province, at least 18 months 
prior to making application, but also hus- 
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band must have been domiciled in province 
at time of incapacitation, admission to insti- 
tution or desertion. 


Manitoba—Mother must have been resi- 
dent of province at least two years prior to 
death, incapacitation or admission of hus- 
band to an institution, but by order in 
council any children otherwise eligible who 
have at any time lived in Manitoba for two 
years may be admitted if they have returned 
to live near relatives or friends who can assist 
them. 


Ontario—Mother must have been resident 
of province at time of death, incapacitation, 
desertion or admission of husband to an in- 
stitution, and for a two-year period. 


Saskatchewan—Mother must have been 
resident of Canada at least two years prior 
to making application and resident in the 
province one year immediately prior thereto, 
and also at the time of death, incapacitation 
or admission of husband to an _ institution, 
and also the husband must have been actually 
resident in the province at death, incapacita- 
tion or admission to an institution. 


Assets 


(a) Property Assets— 


Alberta—No property limitations, but the 
income from any property is deducted from 
the allowance. 


British Columbia—A mother is allowed 
equity in real estate of assessed value of 
$1,500 or less, and if used as a home. 


Manitoba—Where equity in property ex- 
ceeds $2,000: in value the mother is not al- 
lowed to retain any cash assets in excess of 
$200 allowed for general use. (See cash assets 
below.) There is no definite upward limit on 
the property equity which a mother may hold 
and be eligible. A lien in favour of the 
province is registered against all clear title 
property, but only to prevent sale, transfer, 
or loan. The lien is never exercised. 


Ontario—Allowed equity in real estate as 
follows :— 


Ruralis) eee mee ee 


OWN O01. DOOUl. 2 as 2,000 
Cities up to 50,000.. 2,500 
Cities 50-100,000.. .. . 3,000 
Cities 100-200,000.. .. 3,500 
Cities over 200,000.. 4,000 


(On all property over $1,000 in value, one- 
twelfth of 5 per cent of the equity allowed 
is deducted from the monthly allowance in 
lieu of rent.) 


Saskatchewan—There is no legislation gov- 
erning equity in property or cash, as the 
allowance is really interpreted as a relief only 
to mothers actually in necessitous circum- 
stances, and each case is therefore dealt with 
as such. In fact, the Act reads “if the woman 
is in poverty and unable to support her chil- 
dren.” If she has cash assets she must wait 
till these are depleted. 


(b) Cash Assets— 


Alberta—Amount to be retained by the 
mother depends upon local municipality in- 
spectors, and varies from $200 to $500. 


British Columbia—Allowed personal prop- 
erty or cash of $500 or less, together with 
household furniture and wearing apparel. 


Mamntoba—Allowed to retain cash assets 
up to $200 and sufficient to meet outstanding 
obligations. All cash assets over the above 
must be deposited with the Child Welfare 
Board, and the interest therefrom applied to 
the allowance. The amount of any deposit 
over $1,000 is expended as payment of the 
allowance by the Board until the sum is 
exhausted when the regular allowance begins. 
The deposit up to $1,000 is returned on cessa- 
tion of the allowance. 


Ontario.—Liquid assets up to $500. 


Saskatchewan.—There is no legislation gov- 
erning equity in property or cash, as the 
allowance is really interpreted as a relief 
only to mothers actually in necessitous cir- 
cumstances, and each case is therefore dealt 
with as such. The Act reads “if the woman 
is in poverty and unable to support her 
children.” If she has cash assets she must 
wait till these are depleted. 


(c) Adequacy of Means— 


In all provinces a mother in order to receive 
an allowance must be without adequate means 
of support. 


Earnings of Mother and Child 


Alberta—Mother and children are expected, 
in practice, to add to income, provided chil- 
dren’s welfare is not prejudicially affected 
thereby. The mother is allowed to retain 50 
per cent of her earnings. The board of work- 
ing children and 50 per cent of the balance 
of their earnings are deducted. 


British Columbia—Mother and children are 
expected in practice to add to income pro- 
vided children’s welfare not prejudicially 
affected thereby; deductions in allowance are 
made accordingly on the merits of each case, 
where children over 16 are living with the 
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applicant and earning more than sufficient to 
maintain themselves. 


Manitoba.—Where there are two children 
in a family, and one attends school, the mother 
is expected to earn $5 per month, and this 
amount is accordingly deducted from her 
allowance automatically, unless there are con- 
ditions of illness, etc. If she earns more than 
$5 but not more than $10 she is allowed in 
effect to keep her “second $5” in that only 
the first $5 is deducted from her allowance. 
If she earns more than $10, she is allowed to 
benefit to the extent of this sum of $5 and of 
only 25 per cent of each succeeding dollar 
over $10. Thus if she earned $11, $5 plus 75 
per cent of the $1 would be deducted, that is 
$5.75, from her allowance. This same scale 
of deduction is applied to three children 
families where two children are at school. In 
families of only two children, however, where 
both children are at school, the mother is 
expected to earn $10 per month and this 
amount is accordingly deducted from her al- 
lowance. If she earns up to $15 she is allowed 
to retain, as it were, her earnings over $5 to 
the extent of the next $10 earned, but only 
25 per cent of each succeeding dollar. Where 
@ mother takes roomers, 75 per cent of the 
rental of a furnished room, or 100 per cent of 
the rental of an unfurnished room is deducted. 


Earnings of Children—The cost of living 
of an earning child is estimated at $28 per 
month, $11 for food, $10 for clothing, and $7 
for sundries. An earning child over and above 
this must pay into the home 100 per cent of 
his or her earnings until 18 years of age, 80 
per cent until 20 years of age, and 70 per cent 
until 21 years of age and over, and deduction 
on the basis of such real or potential contri- 
butions, including the $11 deduction for food, 
for an earning child, are accordingly made in 
the amount of the allowances. Special con- 
sideration may be allowed where relatives or 
friends are paying for education of a child 
over fifteen years of age, provided that such 
child is expected to contribute to the home 
after this additional education is received. 
Where the unemployment of mother or child 
is due to ill health, no deduction is made for 
potential earnings, 


Ontario—Mothers and children are encour- 
aged in practice to add to income, provided 
children’s welfare not prejudicially affected 
thereby. Though the allowance paid is a flat 
rate, deductions are made on the merits of 
each case. Earning children are expected to 
pay at least one-half of their earnings into 
the home. 


Saskatchewan—As the maximum allowance 
paid is $30 per month, it is obvious that 
mothers and children must add to income by 
their own earnings. 


Amount of Allowance 


Alberta—The maximum allowance is as 
follows :—$37.50 to mother; $10 to Ist child 
(if over 10 years of age, otherwise $7.50); 
$7.50 to second child; $5 to each additional 
child. Rent is computed at $12 in this budget. 
The budget would be varied up or down ac- 
cordingly. The maximum allowance to a typi- 
cal family is as follows:— 


miothergiln. begat. weed... 88760 
1 child 12-15 years.. .. . 10.00 
1 child 7-11 years.. se G00 
1 child 1-6 years.. 5.00 

$60.00 


This is the maximum allowance under any 
circumstances to a family of that size (unless 
rent greater than $12 is approved). 


British Columbia—The maximum allowance 
is as follows:— 


$42.50 to mother and Ist child, and $7.50 
each additional child. 

This is the maximum allowance under any 
circumstances to a family of that size. 


Mamtoba—The maximum allowance under 
the Budget System used, is as follows:— 


City residents only. (For families living in 
rural districts no schedule is used. The 
amount of allowance is fixed by the Director, 
in his own discretion, with the report of the 
local committee, and the city schedule and its 
comparison with local conditions, before him.) 


Food and clothing— 
$12 for mother 
11 for child 12-15 years. 
9 for child 7-11 years. 
7 for child 1- 6 years. 


Rent— 
$18 mother and 2 children. 
20 mother and 3-4 children. 
25 mother and 5 children. 


Operating costs— 
$6 mother and 2-5 children. 
7 mother and 6 or more children. 
(includes ordinary heat for cooking 
only.) 


In October a flat allowance of one month’s 
clothing (in this case $12.25) for winter, is 
made. From October to April (spread over 
7 months) a special winter fuel allowance for 
6 months is made varying in amount from 
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$12 to $18 per month with the size and nature 
of accommodation. Therefore the maximum 
allowance to a typical family of mother and 
child 12-15 years; 7-11 years; and 1-6 years, 
would be as follows:— 


Food and clothing.. .. .. .. ..$39.00 
Rent: xavzagltie.’ siucaix wt Th LOMO 
Operating costs.. .... tae 00 
Clothing allowance.. i 12,00 
Fuel allowance.. .. 96.00 


Though the maximum fuel allowance would 
really be $18 or $108 for 6 months, i.e. $9 per 
month for 12 months, the lower figure was 
taken, as $16 is really paid to most families 
of this size. Extra fuel and clothing $108 a 
year or $9 per month. The maximum allow- 
ance to a family of this size with no other 
source of income is $74. However, due to 
the policy of automatic deduction for poten- 
tial as well as real earnings, a family of this 
size might receive either $74 per month, if 
the mother or one child were considered to 
be in ill-health, or $69 per month if the de- 
duction were made. (Of 25- three-children 
families, with two children at school and one 
at home, at the close of the fiscal year in 
ten cases no deduction was made; in nine 
cases where the mother earned, $5 only was 
deducted. In only 6 cases was the deduction 
made on the basis of potential earnings.) 
Thus, in Manitoba, at the present time a 
typical family of this size and type might be 
receiving, if of class “A”—i.e. mo deduction 
being made because of ill-health or other 
similar cause, $74. 

If of Class “B” deduction made for poten- 
tial earnings or real earnings, $69. 


Ontario—The maximum allowance is as 
follows:—For any mother with 2 children: 
$40 in a city; $35 in a town (5,000 or more) ; 
$30 in rural area; plus $5 for each additional 
child. Maximum in all cases $80. Therefore 
the maximum allowance to a typical family 
of a mother and 8 children is:—$45 in a city; 
$40 in town; $35 in rural area. 


Saskatchewan.—The maximum allowance for 
any family $30 per month. (In special, neces- 
sitous circumstances, for a large family, the 
Minister may authorize a greater amount, 
but should the family require this further help 
and be living in an organized unit, the muni- 
cipality is asked to supplement the allowance 
as no portion of allowance expenditure is 
charged to the municipalities.) 


Health, Medical Services, etc. 


Alberta—No provision is made in the al- 
lowance for these services. Hospital services 
are provided only under the free hospital 
legislation of province. 


British Columbia—No provision is made in 
allowance for these services. Hospital ser- 
vices are provided only under the free hos- 
pital legislation of province. 


Manitoba—wNo provision is made for medi- 
cal services, but medical, dental and optical 
supplies are given. Hospital services are pro- 
vided only under the free hospital legislation 
of province. 


Ontario—Medical services are provided for 
by full time district officers of health, where 
families live in those districts; otherwise no 
provision is made. Hospital services are pro- 
vided only under the free hospital legislation 
of the province. 


Saskatchewan—No provision is made in the 
allowance for these services. Hospital ser- 
vices are provided only under the free hos- 
pital legislation of province. 


Agency Administering 


Alberta—-The Superintendent of 
dent and Delinquent Children. 


British Columbia—The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board sitting with an extra woman 
member as Mothers’ Pension Board, with 
administration through an independent 
Mothers’ Pension secretary and staff. 


Manitoba—Director of Child Welfare and 
Child Welfare Board (voluntary). 


Ontario—Mothers’ Allowance Commission 
appointed by the government, with per diem 
allowance and with paid administrative staff. 


Depen- 


Saskatchewan-—Commissioner of Bureau of 
Child Protection. 


Supervision 


Alberta—By inspectors of Department of 
Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


British Columbia—By 
Mothers’ Pensions Visitors. 


Manitoba—(a) By staff and local Child 
Welfare Committee and (b) by “friendly 
visitors” (voluntary). 


special staff of 


Ontario—(a) By special staff of Mothers’ 
Allowances visitors. (b) No supervision by 
voluntary workers is made except on the re- 
quest of the paid investigator for the in- 
dividual case and then in close co-operation 
and under immediate supervision and advice 
of paid investigator. 


Saskatchewan.—By staff of bureau of Child 
Protection. 
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Inter-Provincial Reciprocal Arrangements 


Alberta—None. 

British Columbia—None. 
Maniioba—None. 

Ontario—With Saskatchewan only. 
Saskatchewan.—With Ontario only. 


Source of Revenue 


Alberta—One-half provincial revenue. One- 
half municipality revenue. 


British Columbia.—Provincial Treasury en- 
tirely. 


Mamntoba—Paid out of Consolidated 
Revenue of province, and province re-im- 
bursed by 50 per cent assessment from muni- 
cipalities, 

Ontario—Paid out of Provincial Treasury, 
and province re-imbursed by levy of 50 per 
cent on municipality. Province pays entirely 
in unorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan—Provincial Treasury entirely. 





CALGARY FIRE DEPARTMENT PENSION FUND 


i Dhak following pension scheme took effect 

in Calgary on December 15 for the 
benefit of the members of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the City. It forms part of a larger 
scheme in which it is hoped that all the civic 
employees will be included later. The City 
Council has authority under the City Charter 
to pass a bylaw to provide for the granting 
pensions, gratuities and retiring allowances to 
its employees. 

The services of Professor M. A. MacKenzie, 
of Toronto, were recently called into con- 
sultation by the City authorities in regard to 
a pension scheme applicable to all employees, 
and it is understood that a comprehensive 
scheme is now available for the consideration 
of the council elected for 1930. Owing how- 
ever to the large expenditure planned for 
next year the Council were unable to recom- 
mend the adoption of the general scheme at 
the present time. 

The Fire Department Pension Fund Bylaw 
provides as follows:— 

1. There is hereby constituted and shall be 
constituted hereafter, a Fund to be known as 
“The Fire Department Pension Fund” which 
shall be created and maintained by the contri- 
butions and payments to be made as provided 
hereinafter. 

2. The Fund and the benefits and obligations 
derived thereunder, shall be applicable to all 
active members of the Fire Department includ- 
ing the Chief of the Fire Department and the 
Assistant Chief. 

3. The City shall pay into the fund monthly, 
a twelfth part of $2,815 which sum is the 
annual interest upon the accrued liability 
actuarily calculated as existing at the date 
hereof. 

4. Contributions to the fund shall be com- 
pulsory upon all members of the active Fire 
Department and in so far as the said members 
are concerned, shall upon the commencement of 
this scheme or upon entry into the Force (as 
the case may be), be made as follows: 

(a) Present and New Members of the Depart- 
ment who have not passed 27 years of age, shall, 
during the continuance of their service,. pay 3 
per cent of their salaries. 
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(b) Members of the Department who have 
passed the age of 27 years but have not passed 
the age of 33, shall, during the continuance of 
their service, pay 33 per cent of their salaries. 

(c) Members who have passed the age of 33 
but have not passed the age of 38, shall, during 
the continuance of their service, pay 4 per cent 
of their salaries. 

(d) Members who have passed the age of 38 
but have not passed the age of 42, shall, during 
the continuance of their Service, pay 42 per. 
cent of their salaries. 

(€) Members who have passed the age of 42 
but have not passed the age of 45, shall, during 
the continuance of their service, pay 5 per cent 
of their salaries. 

(f) Members who have passed the age of 45, 
shall, during the continuance of their service, 
pay 5 per cent of their salaries. 


5. Members contributions shall be paid in by 
the City Treasurer, who shall on each pay day, 
deduct from the salary or wages of each 
member of the Department covered by the 
scheme, the percentage referred to in the past 
preceding paragraph. 

6. The City shall, in addition to the sum 
mentioned in paragraph three hereof, pay 
monthly into the fund a sum equivalent— 

(1) to 3 per cent of the salaries of present 
and new members of the Department 
included in the class contained in sub- 
section (a) of paragraph 4 hereof. 

2) 3 per cent of the salaries of present 
employees included in the class contained 
in subsection (6b) and 34 per cent of 
the salaries of new employees included 
in the class contained in subsection (6) 
of paragraph 4 hereof. 

(3) 3 per cent of the salaries of present 
employees included in the class contained 
in subsection (c) and 4 per cent of the 
salaries of new employees included in the 
class contained in subsection (c) of para- 
graph 4 hereof. 

(4) 3 per cent of the salaries of present 
employees included in the class contained 
in subsection (d) and 44 per cent of the 
salaries of new employees included in the 
class contained in subsection (d) of para- 
graph 4 hereof. vi DT gal 

(5) 3 per cent of the salaries of. present. 
employees included in the class contained: 
in subsection (e) and 5 per cent of ‘the 
salaries of new employees included in the 
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class contained in subsection (e) of para- 
graph 4 hereof. 

(6) 3 per cent of the salaries of present 
employees included in the class contained 
in subsection (f) of paragraph 4 hereof. 


7. To the Fund there shall also be added: 

(a) All gifts made to the Department or any 
member of the Force for services 
rendered in the course of Departmental 
duties. 

(b) All legacies, bequests or gifts made by 
any person or corporation for the benefit 
of the Fire Department or its pension 
fund. 

(c) Any sums raised by means of concerts, 
athletic events and dances by the Fire- 
men for the Fund. 

(d) All sums existing at the date hereof and 
standing to the credit of the Firemen’s 
Benefit Fund. 


8. The Fund shall be administered by a 
Committee consisting of the Mayor, for the 
time being, of the City of Calgary, who shall 
be Chairman and shall also have a vote; Two 
representatives of the Fire Department, who 
shall be annually selected by the members of 
the Department; The City Comptroller, for the 
time being; The City Solicitor for the time 
being, or in lieu of the two latter or either of 
them, such other permanent city official or 
officials as the Council of the City of Calgary 
may designate. 

9, The Committee who, subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 11, shall not be entitled to 
any remuneration, shall have the power to 
make all reasonable regulations covering the 
procedure and the transaction of its business. 


10. The City Treasurer shall have the custody 


of the Fund and shall act as treasurer to the 
pension Committee. 


11. The Committee shall have a right to 
appoint a Secretary either from its own num- 
ber or otherwise, as the Committee may deter- 
mine and to fix the Secretary’s remuneration. 


12. The Secretary who shall make and keep 
‘ complete statistical records, shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Committee. 


13. The Medical Board referred to herein- 
after shall consist of the Medical Officer of 
Health, for the time being, a member of the 
Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons, to 
be selected by the members of the Department 
annually or otherwise, as the said members 
shall determine, and the President of the 
Calgary Medical Association, for the time 
being, who shall be the Chairman of the 
Medical Board. 

14. The costs of ‘administration and operation 
including the allowance to the Secretary, the 
fees of the Medical Board and all other 
legitimate clerical and professional expenses, 
shall be borne by the City until such time as 
an actuarial survey shall declare the fund able 
to bear this expenditure. 

15. The fund and the administration thereof, 
shall be applicable as far as possible, to all 
future and present members of the Force. 


16. The maximum age for new entrants to 
the Fire Department shall be 27. If the City 
desires for any reason to engage any man over 
the age of 27, the City if it desires such officer 
to be pensionable, shall cause to be contri- 
buted to the fund either wholly or partially 


by itself or wholly or partially by the entrant 
such sum as may be necessary to take care of 
the total accrued liability in respect of such 
proposed beneficiary. In no event, however, 
shall any new entrant be admitted to the Fire 
Department over the age of 45. 


17. The minimum age for the retirement 
from the Department shall be 65, at which age 
any member may claim his pension, or 
pensioned by the Committee. 

18. Notwithstanding the provisions of the last 
preceding section, any member may apply to 
the Medical Board for an examination and if 
the Medical Board shall report to the Com- 
mittee that any member by reason of disease, 
sickness or general physical unfitness, is unable 
to carry on his work, he shall unless the City 
shall procure him other employment in the 
Department or with his consent, in some other 
Department of the City, the performance of 
which suits his physical condition, be entitled 
after a service of not less than ten (10) full 
years, to receive his benefits under this scheme. 


19. Upon retirement after at least ten (10) 
years of service, a member shall receive a 
monthly pension equivalent to one-seventieth of 
the average monthly pay of the last five (5) 
years of service, multiplied by the number of 
years of service. Provided, however, that the 
member shall have reached tthe age limit of 65 
or have been retired by the Committee upon 
the recommendation of the Medical Board. 
And provided further, that no pension shall be 
in excess of one-half such average salary nor 
greater than $150 per month. 


20. In calculating the pension in accordance 
with ithe provisions of the last preceding 
paragraph, the years of service without con- 
tribution, that is to say, the years of service 
of existing members of the Department before 
the adoption of this pension scheme, shall count 
as half-years. 


21. Any years of service actually spent by 
any present member of the Department after 
resignation from the Force, with the armies 
of the Allies during the Great War, shall count 
as years of service in the Force in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 20. In case any 
present member of ithe Force has, prior to the 
date hereof, rejoined the Force after resigna- 
tion, then the years of service prior to resigna- 
tion shall also count as years of service with 
the Department in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 20 hereof. 


22. If any member of the Fire Department 
included in the operation of this scheme shall, 
prior to the date hereof, have served in any 
other Department of the City of Calgary in 
respect of which a pension scheme shall after 
the date hereof be inaugurated or has been at 
the date hereof already inaugurated then the 
years of gervice in such other Department shall 
count as years of service with the Department 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
20 hereof. 


23. If any member of the Fire Department 
included in the operation of this scheme shall, 
after the date hereof, resign from the Fire 
Department and accept employment by the City 
of Calgary in any other Department, such mem- 
ber shall continue his contributions and retain 
his rights in the Firemen’s Pension Fund in 
all respects as if he had continued to be a 
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member of the Fire Department; also the City 
shall continue its contribution on his behalf. 

24. Pensions shall be paid for three years, in 
any event, and for so much longer as the pen- 
sloner may live. 

25. Pensions shall be paid on the regular pay 
days of the active force, the first payment to be 
made on the first pay day after resignation and 
the last payment on the first pay day after the 
death of the pensioner. 

26. Pensions shall be unassignable and un- 
attachable, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter of the City of Calgary. Pro- 
vided, however, that from any pension or 
moneys to be paid or payable under this 
scheme, either to a member or his estate, the 
City shall have the right to deduct all moneys 
that may be owing to it by the member or his 
estate on any account whatsoever. 


27. Upon the resignation or dismissal from 
the Force, a member shall be entitled to receive 
the following sums: 

(a) If he has served for less than ten (10) 
pensionable years, he shall receive the 
whole of his contributions, together with 
interest compounded annually at the rate 
of 44 per cent. 

(b) If he has served for more than ten (10) 
pensionable years, he shall in addition 
to the sum referred to in subsection (a), 
be entitled to receive also the City’s 
contribution on his behalf made pursuant 
to Section 6 hereof, also compounded 
annually at the rate of 43 per cent. 
Provided always, however, that if any 
member is dismissed because of any con- 
viction for an offence against the crim- 
inal code, or if the facts leading to such 
dismissal, lead to such conviction, or if 
any member is dismissed for any other 
reason which in the opinion of the City 
Commissioners implies personal disgrace 
to the member so dismissed, then such 
member shall not be entitled to receive 
from the Fund any sum in excess of the 
sums actually contributed by him together 
with interest at the rate of 44 per cent 
compounded annually. Provided, however, 
that any member so dismissed, may have 
a right to appeal to the Council of the 
City of Calgary, whose decision in the 
matter shall be final. 

(c) For the purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this Section 27, pensionable years 
shall be years served in the Department 
subsequently to the date of the passing 
hereof and years served in the Depart- 
ment prior to the date of the passing 
hereof but calculated in accordance with 
the provisions. of Sections 20, 21 and 22 
hereof. 

28. If any member of the active Fire Depart- 
ment dies in service, there shall be paid to his 
estate by way of death benefit, the sum of 
$2,500. 

29. When any member or his widow or other 
dependent as defined by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, becomes entitled to benefit under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the only pay- 
ment to be made from the Firemen’s Pension 
Fund shall be such sum as may be necessary to 
bring the total from both sources up to the 
benefit provided for by the regulations govern- 
ing this fund. Provided, however, that the 
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payments from the Firemen’s Pension Fund 
shall never be less than the contributions 
actually made by the member to the Fund, 
together with interest at the rate of 44 per 
cent compounded annually. sy 

30. The Fund shall be in the custody of the 
City Treasurer and shall be considered and set 
apart as a separate trust fund. He shall invest 
the sum in securities approved by statute for 
the investment of the Sinking Fund securities 
of the City of Calgary. 

31. The Committee through tthe City 
Treasurer, may, when any person becomes 
entitled to a pension under this scheme, pur- 
chase from the Dominion Government an 
annuity in the amount and on the terms set 
out herein. 

32. The City will guarantee interest on the 
moneys so invested, at the rate of 43 per cent. 
Any surplus interest over and above the rate 
of 43 per cent earned by the securities, shall 
be held in the Fund in trust by the City to 
take care of any deficit that may arise from 
failure to receive interest at the rate of 44° 
per cent. 

33. An actuarial valuation by a competent 
actuary, shall be made every five years and 
the charge upon the City for the interest on 
accrued liability and monthly contributions, 
shall be adjusted according to the result of 
each such valuation. 





Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act of Alberta are to be considered by the 
provincial legislature at its next session. At 
a recent conference on the subject at 
Edmonton, Mayor Bury called attention to 
the tendency of mothers in the province to 
drift into the cities, which thus become liable 
for expenditures that should rightfully be met 
by the rural districts. It was suggested that 
in cases where the mother has no residence 
qualification, but is otherwise entitled to an 
allowance, the allowance be given and the 
entire cost borne by the provincial govern- 
ment. The mayor believed that the latter 
suggestion could be put into effect without 
an amendment to the existing act, and that 
it never was the intention of the government 
to deprive a mother of an allowance even if 
she had mot the necessary residence qualifica- 
tions. 


In November 27 the trustees of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund of the men’s 
clothing trades in New York City ordered 
the distribution of $100,000 to some 4,000 
members of Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union who in the last year have not enjoyed 
the minimum terms of employment. Last 
year the fund under the supervision of the 
union and the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange distributed $50,000. In 
Chicago where the system has been in effect 
since 1923, $5,750,000 has been collected, and 
$4,750,000 paid out. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE UNION PENSION SYSTEMS IN THE 
: UNITED STATES 


‘HE American Association for Old Age 


Security recently published a report of. 


the proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Old Age Security held at New 
York last April under the auspices of the 
Association. One of the speakers, Mr. Mur- 
ray W. Lattimer, of the Industrial Relations 
Councellors, New York, contributed a study 
of industrial and trade union pensions in the 
United States. 

Dealing first with pensions provided by in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns, Mr. Lat- 
timer stated that there are in existence to-day 
some 550 business, industrial and commercial 
pension planes in organizations employing 
4:000,000 and 4,500,000 persons. These plans 
are of two main types—the non-contributory 
in which the employer bears all the cost and 
the contributory in which the cost is divided 
between both employers and employees. 
Although contributory plans have increased 
in the last few years the number of employees 
covered by them is probably not more than 
four per cent of that under non-contributory 
plans. 

Under about 300 formal non-contributory 
plans the company promises some pension, 
computed by a fixed method, to those em- 
ployees who fulfil the specified requirements. 


Non-Contributory Pensions 


Typical provisions of non-contributory plans 
are as follows:— 


1. For superannuation pensions, the em- 
ployee must have served 20 to 25 years con- 
tinuously with the company and be 65 years 
of age. The limits on service are 10 years as 
a minimum, to about 40 years as a maximum, 
A break of service by a lay-off or leave of 
absence of less than a year’s duration is usually 
allowed. Voluntary quitting, however, always 
breaks the continuity. 

2. For a disability pension (about three- 
quarters of the plans have such a provision) 
15 or 20 years of service and no age require- 
ment are stipulated. 

3. One, 1.5 or 2 per cent of the average an- 
nual salary for the last 10 years of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
is the amount of the pension. 

‘4. A large majority of schemes have either 
a maximum pension, or what has the same 
effect, a small flat pension. 

_5. With very few exceptions, the employee 
acquires no right whatever to any pension or 
eredit therefor until he fulfils all the require- 


ments for a pension and is actually placed on 
the pension roll by the board of directors. 

6. In all cases, the company reserves the op- 
tion to terminate the plan at any time after 
six months’ or one year’s notice. In about 
forty per cent of the plans, however, the pen- 
sion once granted is guaranteed by the em- 
ploying company for the life of the pensioner, 
and termination of the plan is subject to this 
guarantee. In other cases, it may be subject 
to forfeit if some company rule is violated or 
the pensioner is convicted of a crime. 

7. Very few of the plans hold pensioners 
subject to recall to active duty, except in cases 
of those disability pensioners who recover 
completely. | 

8. Provision for dependants of pensioners 1s 
ordinarily made by group insurance and not 
through the pension plan, although, in a few 
cases the pension (or half of it) may be con- 
tinued to the widow until her re-marriage, or 
to the minor children up to their majority. 


Contributory Pensions 


The contributory plans differ mainly in the 
phases connected with the contributors. 

1. The employee is assessed from 25 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the cost. Sometimes 
the company makes no promise as to what 
proportion it will bear, merely specifying that 
it will contribute such sums, from time to 
time, as it sees fit. 

2. In case of death or withdrawal, the em- 
ployee’s contribution is returned to himself or 
his heirs with interest. 

3. However, instead of the pension being 
based on final salary the more usual procedure 
is to relate it to the salary over the whole 
period of service. 

Mr, Lattimer estimated that there are now 
80,000 to 100,000 pensioners under formal plans 
drawing between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 
in pensions annually. The average annual 
pension in 1927 of the 46,000 pensioners of 
whom record exists is a little over $590. 


Trade Union Pension Schemes 


The chief provisions of the trade union 
schemes are stated to be as follows:— 


1. A retirement age of 60 or 65 years. 


2. Twenty to 25 years of continuous mem- 
bership in good standing is necessary to 
qualify for both superannuation pension and 
disability pension, except in the schemes of 
the three railroad brotherhoods which specify 
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only one year. This one year membership 
will ultimately be confined to disability pen- 
sioners, since the brotherhoods have set maxi- 
mum age limits of 40 and 45 years for those 
joining the funds with 65 as the age of re- 
tirement. 

3. A pension of $25 to $40 per month. The 
Granite Cutters, however, pay only $10 per 
month for 6 months of the year, and the 
Printing Pressmen $4 per week. 

4. In eight schemes, protection for depen- 
dants takes the form of a death benefit, one 
union continues to pension dependant widows. 
The three railroad brotherhoods have special 
widows’ pension departments in which mem- 
bers may purchase annuities to be paid to 
their widows. 

5. In eight cases the pension is payable only 
to members who are unable to obtain sustain- 
ing employment which is variously defined. 
In the other four, payment is made on con- 
dition of retirement from the trade. 

At the present time, the nine inter- 
nationals and six locals having pension 
schemes are paying nearly $4,000,000 annually 
to about 11,500 pensioners. 

Mr. Lattimer criticizes non-contributory 
industrial pension systems on the ground of 
their insecurity, stating that “in every in- 
stance the whole scheme may be abolished 
overnight.” It can probably be anticipated, 
he thinks, that an effort will be made to 
reduce the burdens in the companies by 


assessing part of the cost on the employees. 
A large number of new plans have been 
established in the past three years on the 
contributory principle. Most of them, how- 
ever, have been in small companies. We 
have found only seven companies, one an 
insurance company, two public utilities, two 
oil, one coal mining,.and one food products 
company, having over 5,000 employees, which 
have adopted the contributory principle. 

The speaker declared that trade union 
pension funds are generally in a’ precarious 
condition, since all the money which they 
pay out must be assessed against themselves. 
“The total funds in hand are but little more 
than enough to pay present pensioners: for 
two years. The number of pensioners is 
growing rapidly. Already most of the unions 
have been compelled to raise dues, some of 
them several times. We have made caleu- 
lations showing the percentage of his own 
pension paid by each member of the fund 
or union for various ages. If a person 
becomes a member at thirty, and is in good 
standing continuously, he will pay from five 
to thirty-five per cent; at forty, from three 
to thirty per cent; and at forty-five, from 
2:25 to twenty-seven per cent. In several of 
the funds it appears certain that if more 
than one-tenth of the present membership 
survive to claim a pension, there cannot 
possibly be funds to pay them under the 
present financial arrangements.” 


NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following information is taken from 
an article appearing in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, November, 1929:— 

The number of persons who are insured 
against unemployment under the British Un- 
employment Insurance Acts is estimated once 
a year on the basis mainly of informtaion de- 
rived from the exchange of unemployment 
books in July. 

The Unemployment Insurance Acts provide, 
subject to certain exceptions, for the compul- 
sory insurance against unemployment of sub- 
stantially all employed persons. The princi- 
‘pal classes of persons who are excepted from 
such compulsory insurance are juveniles un- 
der 16 years of age, and (since January 2, 
1928) persons aged 65 and over, persons em- 
ployed otherwise than by way of manual la- 
bour at a rate of remuneration exceeding in 
value £250 per annum, persons employed in 


agriculture and private domestic service, and 
outworkers. Persons employed by local pub- 
lic authorities, railways and certain other 
public utility undertakings, members of the 
police forces, and persons with rights under a 
statutory superannuation scheme may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, also be excepted. 

The total number of insured workers aged 
16 to 64, inclusive, in Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of July, 1929, is estimated at 11,834,- 
000 (including 134,000 insured under the Spe- 
cial Schemes for banking and insurance indus- 
tries), as compared with 11,629,000 at July, 
1928, and 11,534,000 at July, 1927. 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
estimated number insured at July, 1929, is 
12,094,000, as compared with 11,881,500 at 
July, 1928, and 11,784,000 at July, 1927. It 
will be seen that there has been a substantially 
larger increase in the insured population in 
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the year ended June, 1928, than in the previ- 
ous year. In the six years July, 1923, to June, 
1929, there has been an estimated increase in 
‘the numbers insured against unemployment 
of 8.4 per cent, or an average of 1.4 per cent 
per annum. The rate of increase, however, 
has not been constant throughout this period, 
but has been influenced by two main factors, 
viz., the state of employment and the extent 
to which unemployed insured persons have 
maintained contact with the Employment Ex- 
changes, and have, therefore, had their unem- 
ployment books renewed annually. 

The available statistics tend to show that 
the heavier increase in the past year is due in 
some degree to the effect of the removal of 
restrictions on the granting of unemployment 
benefit which came into operation in April, 
1928, and to the system under which, as from 
July, 1928, unemployed insured persons may 
avoid the accumulation of arrears of Health 
Insurance contributions by registering at Em- 
ployment Exchanges as applicants for work. 
It is known that up to October, 1928, these 
two exchanges were responsible for the addi- 
tion of about 65,000 persons to the numbers 


on the registers of the exchanges, and it is 
clear that a large proportion of this addition 
consists of individuals who otherwise might 
have dropped out of the statists of the num- 
bers insured. 

A comparison between the estimated num- 
ber of insured persons at two or more dates, 
in any individual industry, shows the net re- 
sult of the influence of a number of factors. 
On the one hand, there is in every industry a 
constant wastage due to deaths, emigration, 
retirement from employment, the passing of 
individuals out of the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance through entry into business 
on their own account, through enlistment in 
the forces, through rises in salary for non- 
manual workers above the £250 limit, or 
through reaching the age limit of 65, together 
with the transfer of individuals to some other 
industry. On the other hand, unless the in- 
dustry is declining very rapidly, there is a 
constant flow into it, consisting mainly of 
juveniles under 18, to replace such wastage or 
as result of expansion in business or both. 
Some industries are also being recruited partly 
from other industries. 





Sickness and Accident Insurance in Canada in 1928 


The report of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the Dominion of Canada for the 
calendar year 1928, includes full particulars 
concerning accident and sickness insurance. 
Accident insurance, by definition in the Insur- 
ance Act, covers (a) personal accident; (b) 
property damage; (c) employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation; (d) all other liabil- 
ity. 

Accident Insurance 

The business of accident insurance was 
transacted by fifty-eight companies, viz: 
twenty Canadian, twenty-seven British and 
twelve foreign. 


(1) Personal Accident—Of the fifty-eight 
accident companies, fifty-seven transacted per- 
sonal accident insurance, viz: nineteen Cana- 
dian, twenty-seven British and eleven foreign 
companies. The total premiums written for 
this class of business were $3,239,726, and the 
losses incurred amounted to $1,355,340, with 
unsettled claims outstanding to the amount 
of $518,977. 

(2) Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation—Of the fifty-eight accident 
companies, fifty-four transacted employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, viz: seventeen Canadian, twenty-five 
British and twelve foreign. The total 
premiums for this class of business were 
$4,626,602. The claims incurred amounted to 


$3,522,173, and there were outstanding at the 
close of the year unsettled claims amounting 
to $1,800,893. 

(3) All Other Accident—Of the fifty-eight 
accident companies, fifty-eight transacted “ all 
other accident” insurance, viz: twenty Cana- 
dian, twenty-seven British and eleven foreign. 
The total premiums for this class of business 
were $1,283,999, the losses incurred were 
$470,087, while outstanding claims at the end 
of the year were $304,677. 


Combined Accident and Sickness——Twenty- 
three companies transacted this class of bus- 
iness, viz: ten Canadian, five British, and eight 
foreign. The premiums written amounted to 
$1,875,084 and. the claims incurred to $1,115,- 
624. There were outstanding at the close of 
the year unsettled claims amounting to 
$267,346. The total premiums for fifteen years 
for which separate figures are available are | 
$17,147,926, and total claims $8,013,056. 


Sickness Insurance 


The business of sickness insurance was car- 
ried on by fifty-four companies, viz: twenty 
Canadian, twenty-four British and _ eleven 
foreign companies. Premiums written 
amounted to $1,815,446; claims incurred to 
$1,093,728; outstanding claims at the end of 
the year to $367,942. The total premiums re- 
ceived for the period of thirty-three years are 
$30,524,196 and the total claims $20,384,202. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Licensing of Moving Picture Projectionists 
in British Columbia 


New regulations, under the Moving Pictures 
Act of the Province, governing the licensing 
and operation of moving picture theatres, film 
exchanges and Kinematographs, were pub- 
lished in the British Columbia Gazette, No- 
vember 14. These regulations lay down prin- 
ciples as to proper construction of theatres 
and projected rooms, and contain rules regard- 
ing the inspection and approval of films; the 
license fees for film exchanges and theatres 
are also stated. Details are given regarding 
examinations for projectionists’ licences, the 
certificates being classified in three grades ac- 
cording to the nature of the equipment oper- 
ated. In addition to competency in electrical, 
mechanical and optical work candidates for 
certificates are required to have a specific 
working knowledge of safety appliances con- 
nected with projection-machine apparatus, 
auxiliary safety appliances, their use and care, 
and of projection room, its construction, equip- 
ment, ventilation, and general lay-out of room. 

No moving picture may be operated in the 
province unless it is in charge of a licensed 
projectionist. 


Training Foremen in Accident Prevention 


The Province of Quebec Safety League has 
published Safety Leaflet No. 21, on “ Fore- 
man training and Accident Prevention ”, show- 
ing the purposes that are served by the 
“foreman conferences” recently inaugurated. 
“Realizing the importance of our foreman 
and the lack of opportunity that a man com- 
ing up through the ranks has to secure the 
type of training which would develop in him 
the qualities essential to a good executive, we 
are taking what we believe to be the best 
means of meeting this need through the in- 
auguration of foreman conferences under the 
guidance and direction of the superintendent 
of industrial relations. The plan calls for a 
series of weekly meetings held in company 
time which foremen and assistants are required 
to attend. The time of the meeting is ar- 
ranged so as to offer the least interference 
with our service. Each meeting lasts one hour 
and fifteen minutes. The case method of in- 
struction is used in conducting the meetings. 
It utilizes definite illustrations taken from ex- 
periences on the job as a means of developing 
the subject up for discussion. It also provides 
the maximum opportunity for participation 
on the part of those attending. One valuable 
result obtained through the foreman confer- 


ences 1s the training and experience given in 
analysis; participation in the discussion of the 
various topics forces the men to study their 
jobs from all angles. It breaks them of the 
bad habit of ‘jumping at conclusions’ without 
having all the facts in the case on which to 
base their conclusions.” 

Another advantage of foreman conferences 
is stated to be as follows: “The foremen be- 
came aware of the necessity of learning some- 
thing of first aid and came to realize the dan- 
ger of infections as well as the necessity of 
reporting promptly all injuries, no matter how 
trivial, so they could be cared for properly. 
Then too, the foremen were able to get definite 
information about the workings of the Com- 
pensation Act, its provisions and requirements. 
The various elements that enter into the cost 
of an accident were studied and the foremen 
were brought face to face with what it really 
means to the injured party as well as to the 
company. 

“One important fact that was emphasized 
continuously was that no man could be con- 
sidered an efficient workman who could not 
work safely. It has been generally observed 
that the man who really knows how to do 
a job does not make false moves, does not 
place himself in an awkward position. He 
knows how to handle his tools and the 
material he works with, and realizes there is 
one best way to do every job. Consequently 
he is able to carry on his work without 
danger to himself or fellow workers.” 

The standard accident prevention program 
that is usually set up includes a council made 
up of sub-department heads and a central 
committee composed of foremen and work- 
men selected as representatives from the sub- 
departments. The chairman is appointed by 
the general superintendent of the department. 
The central committee meets each month and 
studies the accident report sent out by the 
claim department. The causes of the accidents 
are listed and recommendations are made as 
to ways and means of preventing their happen- 
ing again. Inspections of the various sub- 
departments are made and a report of what is 
found is sent to the council. The council is 
required to pass on all recommendations sent 
by the central committee and to make final 
disposition of them. It must study the 
recommendations from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency in operation and the cost of putting 
them into effect. 

“The foreman conference,’ it is declared, 
“is one of the best methods that we have 
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discovered for getting the accident prevention 
work started on a sound basis. It not only 
gives the foremen an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the problem, but trains them 
to study and analyze it without fear or 
prejudice. It has concentrated their attention 
on the great importance of the three factors 
in good foremanship—selection, training and 
supervision. The intelligent application of 
these are basic in accident prevention, as well 
ag in any other phase of operation.” 


Insurance for Employees of the Hupp 


Motor Car Corporation 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, which 
has factories at Windsor, Ontario, has effected 
through the Awtna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, a combined plan of 
group life and sickness and accident insurance 
for the benefit of 7,000 employees in its 
divisions, subsidiaries and affiliated companies. 
The amount of Group Life Insurance involved 
is $15,000,000, and group “Sickness and 
Accident Insurance” will have an annual 
premium approximating $75,000. The cost of 
the plan is shared by the corporation and the 
employees. 

The Hupp Motor Car Corporation first 
adopted Group Life Insurance on December 
12, 1924. The original policy provided life 
insurance only, and the plan limited a very 
large percentage of the employees to a $1,000 
policy. This group insurance program has 
now been modernized by raising the minimum 
limits of life insurance to at least $2,000 for 
male employees, and by the addition of a 
very practical plan of sickness and accident 
benefits :— 


Life Weekly 

Insurance Benefits 

Foremen.. $4,000 $24 00 
Male employees... . 2,000 12 00 
Female employees.. 1,000 12 00 


Sickness and accident insurance has been 
offered to the plant employees only. How- 
ever, the life insurance obtainable by the 
office and salaried group thas been substan- 
tially imcreased) under the newly adopted 
policy. The weekly benefits for temporary 
disability begin on the first day in case of 
accidents, and on the fourth day in the event 
of sickness. These benefits continue for a 
period not exceeding twelve weeks for any 
one disability. 


Winter First Aid Classes 


The Industrial Safety News, published by 
the Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation, recommends employers of labour to 
organize First Aid classes at this time of the 
year. “This is the season, when the holiday- 
ing spirit of the summer is replaced by the 
desire to find some profitable and pleasant 
way to spend the long evenings of autumn 
and winter. A course in First Aid, as given 
through the St. John Ambulance Association, 
provides a splendid opportunity for pleasant 
and profitable evenings. The value of the 
knowledge so gained can not be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. ‘First Aid to the 
Injured’ is defined in the St. John Ambulance 
Association text book as being ‘a special 
branch of practical medicine and surgery, by 
a knowledge of which trained persons are 
enabled to afford skilled assistance in cases 
of accident or sudden illness” The imstruc- 
tion begins and ends with ‘First Aid’ and the 
subject is taught simply, but thoroughly and 
exhaustively in a course of six weekly lessons. 
The benefits of such training may be sum- 
marized as follows:—Suffering is alleviated— 
The workman who has met with a slight 
injury is enabled to return to work almost 
immediately in comfort and with a sense of 
security—Minor accidents are prevented from 
developing into serious injuries as a result of 
septic infection or blood poisoning—The 
loss of a limb or even of life has ensued from 
an apparently trivial, but neglected injury— 
The recovery of the workman and his return 
to work after a severe accident may be 
materially expedited.” 





The Public Accounts of the Province of 
Saskatchewan for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1929, contain a list of the names of, and 
the amounts paid to all the pensioners who 
received old age pensions during that period 
under the provisions of the Old Age Pension 
Acts of the Dominion and the Province. The 
actual amount of pension payments was 
$451,385.35, of which $191,041.97 was reim- 
bursed by the Government of the Dominion, 
$345.60 by the Province of British Columbia, 
and $2,973.50 by the Province of Manitoba. 
In addition the provincial government contri- 
buted, in respect of pensions paid to pen- 
sioners in other provinces who had formerly 
resided in Saskatchewan, the following 
amounts: to British Columbia, $7,958.91; to 
Manitoba, $2,649.18. Including the cost of 
administration, which amounted to $26,350.51, 
the net expenditure by the province for Old 
Agen Pensions during the period covered, was 
$293,980.88. 
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MARINE HOSPITAL 


N address delivered by Dr. J. A. Amyot, 

Deputy Minister of National Health, 

at the third conference of the Canadian Medi- 

cal Association, held at Ottawa in November, 

contained the following account of the marine 
hospital service in Canada. 

Prior to Confederation the medical treat- 
ment and care of sailors was unorganized and 
was, therefore, somewhat haphazard in nature. 
We find in the year 1822 that the Provincial 
Legislature of New Brunswick voted the sum 
of £500 for the establishment of a marine 
hospital and pest-house, and the City of Saint 
John provided land for the erection of the 
marine hospital. This institution was in 
existence until the year 1893, when it bacame 
a home for incurables. 


At the time of the passing of the British 
North America Act, it was decided that, inas- 
much as the Dominion was granted the privi- 
lege of collecting taxes, quarantine and the 
establishment and maintenance of marine 
hospitals, should become a function of the 
Dominion Government. In 1867, therefore, 
sick mariners came under the care of the 
Dominion; and, in order to provide funds, a 
duty was levied on ships entering Canada, 
and Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which relates to Sick and Distressed Mariners, 
was passed. If we refer to that section of 
the Act which deals with duty on ships we find 
the following provisions:— 

There shall be levied and collected on every 
ship arriving in any port in the provinces of 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island or British Columbia hereinafter 
called “the provinces,” a duty of two cents for 
every ton which such ship measures, registered 
tonnage, but in no case shall the duty payable 
by any ship be less than two dollars in any 
year. 

No ship otherwise liable to pay the duty 
shall be exempt from the payment of the said 
duty by reason of her voyage being one not 
requiring entry or clearance at the Custom 
House. If the ship does not require entry, 
the duty shall be paid immediately on her 
arrival. 

No ship engaged in the coasting trade of 
Canada and arriving at any port in any of the 
said provinces from any other port in the same 
province, or arriving at any port in the prov- 
ince of Quebee from any port in the province 
of Ontario, shall be subject to the payment of 
the said duty.... 

No ship arriving at any port in Canada from 
any place out of Canada, and afterwards con- 
tinuing her voyage to another port in Canada, 
shall be exempt from the payment of the said 
duty at the last mentioned port, unless she has 
paid it at the first mentioned or some other 
port on the same voyage. 

Such duty shall be payable on each ship each 
time she arrives in any such port, but in no 
case shall it be oftener than three times during 


SERVICE IN CANADA 


each calendar year, and shall be paid by the 
master or person in command of such ship, or 
by some person on his behalf, to the collector 
or other chief officer of the Customs at the 
port at which such ship is entered, and at the 
time of making such entry. Such entry shall 
contain on its face the tonnage of such ship. 

Except as in this Part mentioned, no entry 
shall be validly made, or have any legal effect 
whatsoever, unless the duty is so paid. 

No collector or other chief officer of the 
Customs shall grant a clearance to any ship on 
which such duty or any part thereof is due and 
unpaid. 

Although the above provisions did not ori- 
ginally apply to fishing vessels, at a later date 
an arrangement was made by which the cap- 
tain of a fishing vessel had the privilege of 
paying the duty and enjoying all the benefits 
of the Act. 

The master or person in command of any 
ship paying such duty may send to any hospital 
for sick mariners, at any hour of the day, and, 
in the case of accident or emergency, at any 
hour of the night, any sick mariner belonging 
to the ship. Such sick mariner so sent with a 
written recommendation from such master or 
person in command of such ship, endorsed as 
approved by the collector of customs of the 
port, or other officer appointed for the purpose 
by the Minister, shall be gratuitously received 
into such hospital, and receive therein such 
medical and surgical attendance and such other 
treatment as the case requires. ... 

No gick mariner shall be entitled to the 
benefits conferred by this section for a period 
longer than one year without written authority 
from the Minister, and no sick mariner shall 
be entitled to treatment or care hereunder 
when suffering from permanent insanity. 

The funds collected for the treatment of 
sick mariners are paid into the consolidated 
revenue of the country, and when Parliament 
meets a sum sufficient for the treatment of 
sick mariners is voted by the Government. 
This money is turned over to the Department 
of Pensions and National Health to be used 
for the treatment and care of sick and dis- 
tressed mariners. 

From the year 1867 until 1921, the dues 
were 14 cents per ton. It was found necessary 
in the latter year to increase the dues to 2 
cents per ton as the expenditure was greater 
than the revenue. In spite of the increase in 
the rate, we have again reached a point where 
the expenditure is greater than the revenue. 

Each sailor who is a member of the crew 
of a ship which has paid dues is entitled to 
treatment when ill, irrespective of the nature 
or severity of the illness. Treatment is pro- 
vided in government hospitals, general hos- 
pitals, infectious disease hospitals, sanatoria, 
nursing homes and private homes if hospital 
accommodation is not available. 

The Department of Pensions and National 
Health has two marine hospitals for the 
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treatment of sailors—one of which is situated 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the other at 
{Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. In addition, sailors 
are placed in some of the Departmental hos- 
pitals, which are set aside for the treatment 
of soldiers, when conditions permit. 

Contracts have been entered into by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
with various hospitals, which number 58, 
whereby a sailor is given complete hospitali- 
zation for a definite per diem rate. In the 
case of general hospitals, this is at the rate 
of $3 per day. Infectious disease hospitals 
vary from $3.50 to $5 per day. In sanatoria 
the rate is $3.50 per day. In hospitals at 
which there is no attending physician, the 
rate is $2.50 per day. Outdoor treatment is 
provided at the same rate as indoor treat- 
ment; for example, if a sailor has a headache 
and goes to the outdoor where he receives a 
pill, the charge is the same as if he occupied 
a bed in a ward for twenty-four hours. 

General Hospitals, sanatoria and infectious 
disease hospitals agree to furnish the sailor 
with ordinary public ward quarters, hospital 
bedding, linen and clothing, full medical and 
surgical care, necessary operations, including 
use of operating room, anaesthetic, X-ray, 
dressings, hospital appliances, etc., satisfactory 
diet and medicines, including serums and vac- 
cines. Hospitals in which there is no medical 
attendant supply all but the services of the 
physician. 

In outlying districts where hospitals are not 
available, a room is found for the sick sailor, 
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generally at the rate of $1 per day, and 
board, nursing, medical or surgical treatment 
provided. It has been found necessary in 
some districts to appoint physicians on a 
salary basis, and in some others, on a fee 
basis. There are 57 physicians on salary 
and 48 physicians on a fee basis. The salary 
is based upon the amount of work performed. 
The fees of physicians who are on a fee basis 
are as follows:— 
First visit aboard ship, at home or 


hospital, ete. .. . $2.50 
Subsequent visits aboard ship, at home 


or hospital, ete. 1.50 
First attendance at office. . wr Pa 2.00 
Subsequent attendance at office. . 1.00 


An additional 50 cents per visit or attendance 
may be allowed if it was during night hours 
(8 p.m. to 6 a.m.). 


30 cents per mile, one way, may be allowed 
for the distance travelled outside the Town or 
City limits during day hours (6 a.m. to 8 p.m.) 
and 50 cents per mile, one way, during night 
hours (8 p.m. to 6 a.m.). 


The total number of sick, distressed, and 
injured mariners treated during the year 
1927-28 was 5,217, and the number of days of 
hospital treatment was 45,207. A tabulated 
statement of diseases and injuries treated 
during the year 1927-28 will be found in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Health 
for that year. From year to year we find 
that the number of cases being treated is 
increasing, and the demand for hospital medi- 
cal services is becoming more and more im- 
perative. 


Recent Immigration into Canada 


Returns from the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization give particulars of im- 
migration into Canada during the six months’ 
period ending September 30, 1929. The total 
number of immigrants during this period was 
120,338 compared with 123,713 during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Of the immigrants arriving in Canada dur- 
ing the six months of 1929, 51,781 were from 
ports in Great Britain, 47,848 were from other 
ocean ports, and 20,709 were from the United 
States. Of the immigrants from the British 
Isles, 25,897 were from England, 8,266 from 
Ireland, 14,896 from Scotland, and 2,722 from 
Wales. The largest group from the European 
continent was that of the Germans, who num- 
bered 10,205, followed by the Ruthenians, 
(Ugechoslovakiag with 8,401; Poles, sais 
4,794; Magyars, with 3,926; Finnish, with 


r 
3,207; Swedish, with 2,387; and Danish with 
2,128. 

Canadians returning from the United States 
during the same period numbered 17,676. 

The 120,338 immigrants entering Canada 
this year included 56,122 adult males, 34,641 
adult females, and 29,575 children under 18. 
By occupational groups, 35,736 of the male 
immigrants were in the farming class; 6,610 
were classed as labourers; 7,494 were mech- 
anics; 3,635 were in the trading class, and 525 
were in the mining class. The female immi- 
grants included 12,825 domestic servants. The 
destination of the immigrants was as follows: 
to Nova Scotia, 1,434; New Brunswick, 1,855; 
Prince Edward Island, 93; Quebec, 16,726; On- 
tario, 43,272; Manitoba, 31 402; Saskatchewan, 
7,926; Alberta, T2215 Bi Columbia, 6,327; 
Yukon Territory, 70; Northwest Territories, 2, 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Proceedings of Third Annual Convention, Winnipeg, November, 1929 


HE third annual convention of the All- 

Canadian Congress of Labour was held 

at Winnipeg during the four days commencing 

November 4, the president Mr. A. R. Mosher, 

being in the chair. The credentials of 84 

delegates, coming from all parts of Canada, 
were found in order. 

An address of welcome on behalf of Win- 
nipeg was given by Alderman 8. J. Farmer, 
M.L.A. Mr. Farmer expressed the regret of 
the Mayor at his unavoidable absence. He 
asked the convention to give its attention to 
the problem of unemployment. Labour, he 
declared, must find an answer to the organiza- 
tion of capital. “One of the most distress- 
ing things in Canada to-day, and one that we, 
who represent the political wing of labour, find 
a great detriment to us, is the multiplicity of 
divisions in the ranks of organized labour,” 
said Mr. Farmer. “It must not last, if labour 
is to get far in its efforts to better conditions 
for the workers. Some way must be found 
by which labour can once more organize its 
forces and present a united front. I hope 
you will give the subject your most serious 
consideration and endeavour to find a way 
out.” % 

The Hon, Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
addressed the convention, giving an account of 
the work of the Department of Labour, with 
special reference to the administration of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and of 
the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927. 

An address was also given by His Honour 
Judge Stubbs, who spoke of the work of the 
League of Nations, pointing out that its pur- 
poses would only be realized when it was sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of the people 
in each country. 


President Mosher 


President Mosher in his opening address 
described the objects and organization of the 
Congress. “As you are all aware”, he said, 
“the All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
established in Montreal in March, 1927, It 
was not the fruit of creative but rather of 
reconstructive effort, since there had been 
former organizations which had endeavoured, 
with varying degrees of success, to unite the 
national unions for the carrying out of com- 
mon purposes. It was felt, however, two years 
ago, that the time had come when a new body 
was required to provide for the co-operation 
of the national unions, which had been in- 
creasing steadily in membership and influence. 


These unions were beginning to feel the need 
for an inclusive federation, through which 
they might work together to stimulate organ- 
ization, to recommend legislation, and to 
promote the political representation of the 
workers. It was also recognized that one of 
the chief requirements of labour was a pro- 
gram of education, based on clearly defined 
principles and efficiently carried out, by which 
the workers and the people of Canada gen- 
erally might gain a better conception of the 
Canadian labour movement and the purposes 
which it was endeavouring to accomplish. 
Even without an effective federal body, the 
various national unions were promoting the 
labour movement in this country, but it was 
obvious that their efforts should be co-ordin- 
ated and means be afforded for the expression 
of the ideas and ideals of the growing national 
organizations. ... 

“What we want”, Mr. Mosher said, “is a 
national, industrial union covering each in- 
dustry in Canada, which will be fully organ- 
ized and which will be strong enough to take 
a share in the control as well as in the profits 
of the industry. In the second place, we want 
to unite all such national, industrial unions in 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour and to 
have our Congress, in turn, affiliated in a great 
international federation which will bring to- 
gether the national congresses of other nations 
for the promotion of world-wide co-operation 
between the workers. In the third place, we 
want a national labour party in Canada, which 
will provide direct representation for the 
workers and which will ultimately give us a 
true democratic government... . 

“Our goal is human welfare in the widest 
sense, and we must be prepared to advocate 
the changes in our economic and _ political 
system which will bring it about. The de- 
fects of the present social order are every- 
where becoming more apparent, and, we must 
recognize, with the British Labour Party, that 
the only solution of our problems lies in a 
complete reconstruction of the industrial sys- 
tem along the lines of democratic control of 
production and distribution ”. 


Resolutions 


The discussions during the convention were 
mostly on questions that were dealt with in 
the annual report of the Executive Board, the 
substance of which is outlined below. The 
Board’s report was adopted, with one amend- 
ment, 
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Among the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress were the following :— 

“That this convention go on record as 
favouring closer co-operation between the 
various Canadian unions, and that all Cana- 
dian unionists should protest against working 
with unorganized workers, wherever a Cana- 
dian union is functioning on their behalf.” 


In connection with this resolution, organiza- 
tion of the building trades workers in a na- 
tional industrial union was also recommended. 


“That this convention condemn any policy 
of co-operation with employers which will 
lead to a weakening of the militant spirit in 
the labour movement and ultimately to the 
establishment of company unionism. 

“That the Congress encourage the political 
representation of labour in every way pos- 
sible. : 

“That the Congress continue its efforts with 
the federal and provincial governments to se- 
cure the abolition of all closed or company- 
owned towns and villages in Canada. 

“That the Congress continue its efforts to 
secure legislation establishing national unem- 
ployment insurance. 

“That the Congress request the Dominion 
government to introduce legislation at the 
next session of Parliament to amend the crim- 
inal code of Canada, to legalize peaceful 
picketing. 

“That the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress take up with the federal government the 
question of having the provisions of the pro- 
vincial mothers’ allowance acts applied to resi- 
dents within the national parks and forest 
reserves of Canada. 

“That this convention demand the aboli- 
tion of all money grants for cadet and all 
other military purposes on the part of the 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments, and the abolition of all militarist 
teachings from the school curriculum, and that 
the cadet system be entirely separated from 
the schools. 

“That as a vacancy now exists on the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian National 
Railways, due to the death of one of its mem- 
bers, this convention request the federal gov- 
ernment to fill this vacancy by the appoint- 
ment of a representative nominated by this 
Congress. 

“That the law in the province of New 
Brunswick should be amended to do away 
with that ancient and antique relic of bar- 
barism by which a man can be placed in gaol 
for debt, and a new law passed similar to the 
law of the province of Quebec under which 
a debtor goes before a judge and makes a 
statement of his affairs and the judge, after 


hearing the evidence as to the debtor’s earn- 
ing power and his debts, makes an order for 
the payment of so much a week, fortnight, or 
month, to an officer of the court, to be dis- 
tributed pro-rata among the creditors. 

“That the affiliation of the One Big Union 
be resumed on payment in full by the One Big 
Union of affiliation fee for the period October 
1, 1928 to June 20, 1929, upon the last reported 
membership, and that the O.B.U. be excused 
from payment of affiliation fee for the period 
June 21, 1929 to November 30, 1929, the re- 
sumption of the affiliation to be regarded as 
effective from the time when payment is 
made.” 

A resolution “that the provincial govern- 
ments be requested to standardize medical 
fees and bear the cost of all maternity cases,” 
and one “that serious consideration be given 
to the appointment of an organizer in Western 
Canada by the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress” were referred to the Executive Board 
for study and report. A resolution “ That the 
Executive Board take such immediate action 
as it may consider most effective to protect 
Canadian unionists from discrimination by 
the Employment Service of Canada” was re- 
ferred to the Board for continued action. 

The accounts presented by the Secretary 
Treasurer were found to be in order, and 
showed a total of $23,570.74 to have been re- 
ceived from affiliation fees, etc., with total 
disbursements of $22,427.58 and a surplus for 
the year of $1,143.16, or a total surplus of 
assets over liabilities since the establishment 
of the Congress of $2,426.74. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, President A. R. 
Mosher, was again given an acclamation. The 
other officers elected were: Vice-Presidents, 
F. Wheatley (Mine Workers’ Union of Can- 
ada) and Z. David (Canadian Association of 
Railway Enginemen); Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. T. Burford (Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada). G. W. McCollum 
(Canadian Electrical Trades Union), T. Mc- 
Gregor (Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees), and T. S. Vickers (Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada) were elected members 
of the Executive Board. 


Report of the Executive Board 


The report of the Executive Board con- 
stituted a manifesto of the policy of the All- 
Canadian Congress. It dealt at considerable 
length with the existing conditions of labour 
in Canada, and outlined a policy of action 
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that, in the opinion of the Congress, would 
strengthen the labour movement in this coun- 
try, The report opened with a sketch of the 
present position of labour in various countries, 
the survey tending to show that the Cana- 
dian movement is comparatively in a backward 
condition, It was declared that unemploy- 
ment is much more rife than the published 
statistics on this subject would indicate; that 
any increase in wages lags far behind the in- 
creased value of the workers’ production; that 
employers are now seeking closer control of 
labour by such means as company unions, 
company towns, and other forms of allegedly 
“ eo-operative” enterprise; and that social 
legislation, at the best, is meagre and spas- 
modic, 

It was stated that with the single exception 
of the United. States, all countries “have la- 
bour movements which are of such size and 
solidarity that they challenge the dominant 
power.” The failure of the United States la- 
bour to express itself unitedly on matters of 
major political concern is attributed to the 
prevalence of narrow craft unionism in that 
country, and to the philosophy by which it 
is, accompanied, 

“Against the United States labour philo- 
sophy, whose imposition upon them has been 
facilitated by geographical propinquity, the 
workers of Canada are in revolt, The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour exists as the 
result of an agreement among autonomous 
national unions that (a) the Canadian labour 
movement must be freed from the reactionary 
influence of United States-controlled unions; 
(b) Canadian workers require a new organi- 
zation through which they may collectively 
promote their general welfare and raise their 
economic and social standards; (c) while the 
workers, under the present system, cannot 
obtain the full value of their labour, it is 
nevertheless necessary to strive at all times to 
procure higher real wages and better con- 
ditions of labour; and (d) it is necessary to 
promote among the workers a thorough under- 
standing of working class economics.” 

Activities during the past year—The report 
states that “in the comparatively short time 
that has elapsed since the establishment of 
the Congress, much has been learnt concerning 
the varied needs of different groups of organ- 
ized workers, and the Board has kept con- 
stantly in mind the necessity of adapting 
means to ends in the peculiarities of local and 
organizational situations, The Board has 
taken full advantage of the co-operation 
offered by the officers of the national and local 
affiliated and chartered unions, and of the 
labour councils, It wishes to express its hearty 


appreciation of the readiness and generosity 
with which that co-operation has been forth- 
coming, The help of the labour councils has 
been particularly valuable, for their knowledge 
of local conditions has contributed more than 
any other factor to the building up around 
the local centres of substantial groups of 
unions, as well as to the strengthening of the 
branches of national unions within their 
spheres of influence. The councils and their 
local affiliates very clearly recognize the im- 
portance of the work they are doing, both 
for their own direct interest and for the ad- 
vancement of the movement as a whole, and 
the Board believes that upon the continuance 
of this local organizing effort much of the 
progress of the Congress during the next few 
years will depend.” 


Affiliated National Unions—The national 
unions affiliated with the Congress are as fol- 
lows :— 

Amalgamated Building Workers of Can- 
ada, 

Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada, 

Canadian Association of Railway Engine- 
men, 

Canadian Broker and Leased Wire Teleg- 
raphers’ Association, 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, 

Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 

Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada, 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 

National Union of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of Canada, 

Vancouver & District Waterfront Work- 
ers’ Association, 


On account of deliquency in the payment of 
affiliation fee, the following national unions 
were expelled from the Congress: 


Auto Workers’ Industrial Union of Can- 
ada, 

Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of Can- 
ada, and One Big Union. 


In each case, prior to expulsion, a request 
was received for remission of part of the 
affiliation fee, but the Board declined to make 
a concession that would establish what it con- 
sidered a most undesirable precedent. The 
Auto Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada 
has since disbanded, 


Local Unions—The chartered local unions 
of the Congress are as follows:— 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada (Vancouver), 
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Bridge, Structural, Ornamental, Rein- 
forced Iron Workers, Pile Drivers and 


Riggers’ Union: of Canada, No, 1 (Van- 


couver), 

Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary En- 
gineers (Medicine Hat), 

Canadian Cement Finishers’ Union, Local 
No. 1 (Vancouver), 

Canadian Longshoremen’s 
No. 2 (Prince Rupert), 

‘Canadian Stewards’ Association, No. 1 
(Halifax), 

Edmonton Civic Employees’ Union (Ed- 
monton), 

General Workers’ 
1 (Calgary), 

General Workers’ Union 
6 (Vancouver), 

General Workers’ Union 
7 (Port Hawkesbury), 

General Workers’ Union 
8 (Port Hawkesbury), 

Grain Workers’ Industrial Union of Can- 
ada, No, 1 (Port Arthur), 

Musicians’ Union of Canada, No. 1 (Fort 
William), 

Musicians’ Union of Canada, No, 2 (Van- 
couver), 

National Lathers’ Union of Canada (Van- 
couver), 

National Machinists and Allied Shop- 
Workers’ Union of Canada, No. 1 (Van- 
couver) , 

National Union of Plasterers, No. 1 (To- 
ronto), 

National Union of Theatrical Employees, 
No. 1 (Montreal), 

National Union of Theatrical Employees, 
No, 2 (Montreal), 

National Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers of Toronto, No. 2 (Toronto), 

Operating Engineers and Firemen’s Union 
of Canada (Calgary), 

Ottawa Railway Employees’ Union (Ot- 
tawa), 

Silk Winders’ Union of Canada, No. 1 
(Toronto). 


“It will be noted that since the last con- 
vention the names of several of the local 
unions then reported have been removed from 
the list. A few of these became defunct 
through loss of membership on account of 
adverse employment conditions, and others 
proved to have been premature through com- 
mendable attempts to set up a union where 
there was little prospect of success; while some 
of the local unions that no longer exist as 
separate entities owe this circumstance to 
their absorption by one or other of the affili- 
ated national unions, The Board views this 


Association, 


Union of Canada, No. 
of Canada, No. 
of Canada, No. 


of Canada, No. 


latter tendency with the utmost satisfaction, 
believing that the interests of the workers of 
Canada will be better served by a compara- 
tively small number of national unions than 
by a multiplicity of narrow craft organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless it is felt that such 
casualties as have occasionally occurred 
among the newly organized local unions in- 
dicate a need for the. more cautious recogni- 
tion of such bodies. To avoid encourage- 
ment of ill-considered applications for local 
union charters the Board recommends a 
modification of the present requirements, as 
specified in Appendix A of this report.” 


Labour Councils —The labour councils chart- 
ered by the Congress are as follows:— 


Calgary Labour Council, 
Edmonton Labour Council, 
Montreal Labour Council, 
Prince Rupert Labour Council, 
Quebec Labour Council, 
Toronto Labour Council, 
Vancouver Labour Council, 
Winnipeg Labour Council. 


Industrial Union of Building Trades— 
“With the acceptance by the second conven- 
tion of industrial unionism as the basic or- 
ganizational principle of the Congress, and 
the knowledge that the majority of the affi- 
liated unions had advocated the broadening 
of the union structure at every opportunity, 
the Board felt that a lead should be given 
to the application of this principle where con- 
ditions seemed propitious. It therefore acted 
upon a resolution introduced at the second 
convention by the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, calling for the formation of an indus- 
trial union of building workers, the building 
trades appearing to be most in need of con- 
solidation upon an industrial basis, _- 

“A conference was called by the Board and 
duly took place at Montreal on the 17th of 
March, 1929, being attended by delegates from 
all the affiliated national unions in the build- 
ing industry, The delegates unanimously de- 
cided to establish an industrial union under 
the name of the ‘Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada,’ and this union was 
brought into existence forthwith, a constitu- 
tion being adopted that would readily permit 
the admission of any body of workers in the 
industry. For such a union to function with 
efficiency, a widely representative executive 
and a central office are essential, and, as much 
greater delay than was anticipated has oc- 
curred in the merging of the larger eligible 
unions into the Amalgamated Building Work- 
ers of Canada, its various units have been tem- 
porarily granted individual charters in the Con- 
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gress, They thus constitute a nucleus to 
which it is hoped substantial additions will 
be made before long, to enable the election 
of the national executive of the new indus- 
trial union to be proceeded with, 

Projected Organizing Activity— Prepara- 
tions were made for an extensive organizing 
campaign amongst the workers of the auto- 
car industry, following the expulsion of the 
Auto Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada 
and its dissolution through incompetent 
leadership, but adverse conditions in the in- 
dustry, due to the depression in the prairie 
provinces and a reduced demand for its pro- 
duct, necessitated postponement of action. 

Legislative Representations— As instructed 
by the Congress at the last convention, the 
Executive Board has made representations to 
the Dominion government on the following 
among other matters:— 

The enactment of unemployment, sickness, 
and invalidity insurance legislation, 

The provision of more adequate statistics 
on unemployment, 

The abolition of company towns, 

Military training in the schools, 

The improvement of benefits under the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 

Resumption of relations with Russia, 

Transient labour from the United States, 

Immigration policy. 

Other Representations —“ In addition to the 
action taken on instructions of the last con- 
vention, the Executive Board has made repre- 
sentations to various ministers of the federal 
government. Among the more important mat- 
ters were— 

The representation of Canadian workers 


on the Canadian National Railways’ 
directorate, 
The importation by the Employment 


Service of Canada of aliens to fill posi- 
tions for which competent Canadian 
workers were available, 

The appointment of officials of foreign 
labour organizations to government ad- 
visory bodies and on official delegations, 

The protection of waterfront workers 
from accidents, 

The policy of the Employment Service 
of Canada respecting the selection of 
workers for positions on the basis of 
union affiliation. 

“The Board appeared before the Royal 
Commission on Radio Broadcasting and set 
forth its views on the operation of broadcast- 
ing stations. It is gratifying to note that 
the recommendations of the Commission em- 
body the principle of government ownership, 
control, and operation, along the lines recom- 
mended by the Board.” 
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The Board also assisted the affiliated nation- 
al unions in matters affecting their interests, 
and has endeavoured to advance the interests 
of the membership as a whole. 


Publications —“ The publications of the 
Congress have been uniformly successful in the 
widespread support they have received from 
the workers, and have paid their way. The 
official organ, The Canadian Unvonist, has 
appeared monthly and has been accorded much 
recognition by public persons and by the gen- 
eral press as an authoritative source of labour 
information. The Canadian Unionist has 
served as a valuable medium for the discus- 
sion of all problems of interest to the work- 
ers, and has provided guidance to the mem- 
bers of affiliated and chartered unions as to 
the policy of the Congress on many matters. 

“The Executive Board has continued to 
co-operate with the labour councils in the pro- 
duction of local publications, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. In addition, occasional 
leaflets have been published to assist in the 
organizing work that has been carried out in 
various localities. 


Recommendations for Future Action— 
“For the continuance of the work of the 
Congress during the coming year, the Execu- 
tive Board urges that the local branches of 
affiliated national unions, the chartered local 
unions, and the Jabour councils to continue 
and extend their organizing activities.” 

“In addition to the organization on the 
industrial field, the local bodies should en- 
deavour to stimulate interest among their 
members, and among the workers generally, 
in working-class political questions. The 
Board recommends that active support be 
given to such local labour candidates for office, 
in municipal, provincial, and federal elections, 
as are in sympathy with the principles of the 
national labour movement. Where no candi- 
date is in the field, members of affiliated 
unions and other interested groups of work- 
ers, should form a local political organization 
in order to place one even though there may 
appear to be little hope of getting him elected. 
The fear of making an insignificant showing 
on the first attempt should not deter action: 
it should be regarded as creditable if the can- 
didate goes on the hustings and yet saves his 
deposit. 

General—Social Legislation—“In legislative 
matters, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
does not aim to offer the government of the 
day an agenda for each parliamentary session. 
While it is competent to deal, at is conven- 
tions, with all questions of social legislation, 
it makes no conscious effort whatever to fill 
up the legislative calendar, its general policy 
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being to demand the acceptance by the public 
and by governments of broad principles of 
social reform, together with proper measures 
for the protection of the workers’ economic 
activities. 


Old Age Pensions—“The acceptance of the 
Old Age Pensions Act by five of the nine 
provinces is regarded by the Board as indi- 
cating an awakening of the public conscience 
to the duty of alleviating one form of distress 
among the workers. Inadequate though the 
present pension is in amount, and restricted 
though it is in application, it is of inestimable 
importance as a unit in that structure of 
social insurance which is being erected by the 
Dominion and provincial governments—tardily, 
haphazardly, and perhaps reluctantly—and 
which the Board believes must eventually 
grow from its beginnings in workman’s com- 
spensation, minimum wages, and mothers’ pen- 
sions into a comprehensive and complete 
system comprising unemployment, sickness, 
invalidity, and state life insurance, and family 
allowance, with a national minimum wage law 
for all workers. 


Unemployment, Sickness, and Invalidity 
Insurance—‘While it is of the utmost 
importance that the organized workers exer- 
cise all possible pressure to bring the Old Age 
Pensions Act into effect in those provinces 
which have not yet passed enabling legislation, 
and to secure its improvement in those which 
have, the Board regards as equally urgent the 
making of a concerted demand for unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and invalidity insurance. The 
desirability of uniform action throughout the 
country, in enacting legislation of this kind, 
is much more apparent than in the case of 
Old Age Pensions, as separate action by the 
provinces would tend to lessen the mobility 
of labour, and such piecemeal legislation might 
be regarded as imposing an industrial handi- 
cap on some sections of the country. As it 
is too much to expect simultaneous and 
uniform action by all the provinces, there is 
clearly need for an amendment of the British 
North America Act to permit of action by the 
Dominion government. 

“As regards the manner of apportioning the 
cost of unemployment, sickness, and invalidity 
insurance, it is the opinion of the Board that, 
as unemployment is a purely industrial in- 
cident, the workers who are laid off constitut- 
ing a reservoir of labour upon which industry 
can draw when the need arises, the mainten- 
ance of unemployment insurance should be a 
direct charge upon industry alone. While 
regarding the problem of sickness and inval- 


idity as inseparable from that of unemploy- 
ment, and while believing that no measure of 
unemployment insurance could be effective 
without making provision against these im~ 
portant causes of unemployment, it is recog- 
nized that a distinction might reasonably be 
made in apportioning the cost with respect 
to these ancillary forms of insurance, and that 
a contribution from the public funds as well 
as from industry might be appropriate. 


Family Allowances —“The Executive Board 
recommends that the unions embraced in the 
Congress be urged to give earnest considera- 
tion and close study to the question of family 
allowances, provided by the state to wage- 
earners with two or more children. As a step 
towards the more equitable distribution of 
the national income the state grant towards 
the support of families is regarded as being of 
primary importance. It involves a recogni- 
tion, at least partial in extent, of the prin- 
ciple that each member of the community 
shall receive according to his needs. In a 
country where there is an inclination to in- 
crease the population to the limit of absorp- 
tion, it is obviously desirable that the condi- 
tions for the upbringing of families shall not 
involve hardship on either the children or 
their parents, and yet Canada has been slow 
to approach a problem which ‘has been tackled 
by countries in far less need of larger popu- 
lation. In New South Wales and New Zea- 
land family allowances are already provided 
by the state on a general scale. In France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Poland, fam- 
ily allowances are paid by certain municipal- 
ities, government services, and industrial cor- 
porations, and affect several million workers. 
In most other countries, including Canada, 
some relief is afforded the worker with a fam- 
ily to support by modification of income 
taxation, but this, as a rule, helps very few 
workers. 

“From the worker’s point of view the main 
consideration is that he and his dependants 
shall not endure penury by incurring the 
natural responsibility of a family, as unfor- 
tunately often happens through the disparity 
between living costs and income. Family 
allowance must therefore be regarded as a 
promising (palliative of the faults of our 
present economic system. In other directions, 
too, adoption of the policy of state grants to 
workers having familics to support would be 
of benefit. At present every increase secured 
by a body of workers enables the man with- 
out dependants to gratify his taste for some 
additional luxury, and, small though this may 
be, it broadens the gap between the standards 
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of living attainable by himself and his married 
fellow-worker respectively. 

“The Board believes that family allowances 
would tend to increase the consumption of 
staple commodities and to improve the em- 
ployment situation. They would alleviate the 
burden of keeping children at school for an 
educational period which social agencies insist 
shall be progressively increased, and, inci- 
dentally, by making it possible for children 
to remain at school, would remove such 
juvenile competition from the labour market. 
Proposals that children shall remain at school 
up to and beyond the age of sixteen years 
have already been endorsed by the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and it can be shown 
that, were such a plan adopted, it would 
redound to the welfare and happiness of every 
section of the community. Only by family 
allowances can this benefit be secured. 


British North America Act—“The amend- 
ment of the British North America Act to 
enable the Dominion parliament to pass social 
legislation, such as unemployment insurance, 
is a reform which all labour organizations 
should endeavour to secure. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that no constitutional 
change will automatically change the laws of 
the country, and the workers should not over- 
look the fact that a government will exercise 
only such of its powers as it sees fit, no matter 
how greatly they may be enlarged. It is there- 
fore of much greater importance to build up 
a working-class political mentality which will 
in turn build a labour political party in na- 
tional, provincial, and municipal legislative 
bodies. Lobbying is not likely to be much 
more effective under a revised constitution 
than it is now. With the emergence of Cana- 
dian workers from foreign domination in their 
economic organizations it is to be hoped and 
expected that they will cast off an equally 
foreign attitude towards active participation 
in politics. 

Industrial Disputes Act —“Perhaps the worst 
effect of the alien influence in the labour 
movement has been the weakening of the 
workers’ morale in their struggle against ex- 
ploitation. While the Congress is strongly in 
favour of the avoidance of strikes, by methods 
of negotiation and arbitration, and is pre- 
pared to consider any proposals that may be 
made by employing groups for ithe peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes, the Execu- 
tive Board notes a disquieting tendency among 
labour organizations generally to regard com- 
promise as an ideal to be aimed at. 


“Tt has been impressed upon the Board that - 


the existence of the governmental conciliation 
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machinery has militated, on occasion, against 
the exercise of the workers’ economic power. 
The resolve to improve working conditions is 
sometimes permitted to degenerate into a 
resolve to debate those conditions before a 
board of conciliation: even the appointment 
of a conciliation board is viewed as a conces- 
sion. When the original determination thus 
becomes deflected, and when delay in getting 
the machinery in motion leads to a loss of 
the workers’ initiative, apathy is the inevit- 
able result. : 

“Tt is recognized by ‘the Board that the 
Industrial Dispute Investigation Act serves 
a useful purpose, and the Board does not offer 
any criticism of its administration, but it is 
felt that the organized workers in their unions 
and labour councils should seriously consider 
the effect of the act not only in specific 
applications but also in relation to the labour 
movement as a whole. In particular should 
consideration be given to the facts that in 
respect to some workers the provisions of the 
act are obligatory, though optional in respect 
to others, and that its incidence is dependent 
upon the vagaries of provincial enabling leg- 
islation. In a broader sense it is desirable 
that most earnest attention be paid to the 
possible weakening effect of the official con- 
ciliation process upon the moral and numerical 
strength of union membership. 


Trade Unions Act—“ Recent registrations 
of employers’ organizations under the Trade 
Unions Act have called attention to the fact 
that extremely few unions have taken advan- 
tage of such safeguard as is afforded thereby. 
While the Board does not recommend that 
its affiliates should make it a policy to register 
under the act, it does nevertheless believe 
that there is inherent in the act an acknowl- 
edgment of the workers’ right to organize for 
economic protection, and that the act should 
not therefore be allowed to become a dead 
letter through desuetude or abuse. 


“Tt may be pointed out that the abuse of 
the purpose of the act, by registration of 
employers’ associations as labour unions, has 
been connived at by those foreign labour 
bodies functioning in this country which seek 
to secure benefits for their restricted member- 
ship by depriving other workers of the right 
to earn a living may be a process of uncon- 
scionable extortion practised upon the com- 
munity at large. The Board is confident 
that the Congress will most emphatically 
condemn such discreditable tactics, though 
aware that they are only an added indication 
of the character of those alien unions whose 
name is already a by-word and a reproach. 
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Protection of the Right to Organize —‘ The 
peculiar condition of organized labour in Can- 
ada, a condition without parallel in any other 
country in the world, renders it necessary that 
special provision be made to ensure the right 
of all workers to protect and advance their 
interests through the organization of their 
choice. It has been plainly shown that there 
is a tendency for employers to accord recogni- 
tion to alien craft unions as representing the 
workers, regardless of the attitude of the 
majority of the workers concerned towards 
those unions. The alien unions, knowing the 
falsity of their position, are often content to 
make working agreements unduly favourable 
to the employers, so long as they can thereby 
compel the workers to pay dues. Such collus- 
ion invariably reacts to the detriment of the 
workers and ties them to an organization for 
which they have no respect or sympathy but 
which they must nevertheless support in order 
to escape victimization. 


“For the safeguarding of the workers’ right 
to organize, the Board recommends that legis- 
lation be sought embodying the following 
provisions :— 


That the union representing the majority 
of the employees of any employer shall be 
recognized as the representative union. 


That all negotiations between any em- 
ployer and the employees in any class, craft, 
or category respecting wages, conditions of 
labour or terms of employment, shall be 
conducted between the employer and the 
representative union, and no person except 
the accredited officers of such representative 
union shall have the right to negotiate for 
such union or to enter into any agreement 
on behalf of the employees in such class, 
craft, or category. 

That all employees who are members of 
any union which is not the representative 
union shall be entitled to and shall (except 
as to the right to negotiate for, and, in 
dealings with the employer, the right to 
represent the employees of such class, craft, 
or category) receive the same wages, and 
shall be entitled to and shall receive the same 
benefits and privileges, and shall in all re- 
pects enjoy the same terms and conditions 
of employment as employees of the same 
class, craft, or category who are members 
of the representative union or as employees 
who are represented thereby. 


Immigration and Colonization—‘ The Exe- 
cutive Board of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour does not believe that the question of 
immigration is one that can be approached 
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solely from a consideration of national factors. 
Canadian standards of living are affected by 
production of commodities in other countries, 
which, in the world market (including our 
own), compete with the products of Canadian 
labour. ‘Consequently the economic and cul- 
tural standards of Canadian workers are ad- 
versely affected by this competition, when 
occurring in countries having inferior living 
standards, as effectually as if the workers of 
those countries were actually employed in 
Canada. The Board therefore believes that 
a policy of absolute restriction of immigration 
will not solve our unemployment problem 
any more than will the setting up of tariff 
barriers, 

“The Board recommended last year that the 
whole problem be given scientific study by an 
impariial commission appointed by the federal 
government. The Board reaffirms its previ- 
ous conviction in that regard, and recommends 
that such commission be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the government, industry, and 
labour, and that the commission’s report 
should form the basis of administrative policy. 

“ Pending the report of such commission, the 
Board recommends that the government take 
steps to cause a suspension of efforts by 
private agencies, such as transportation com- 
panies and the Salvation Army, to stimulate 
immigration by offering inducements to in- 
tending immigrants; also that provision be 
made by the government for every intending 
immigrants to be fully informed of the em- 
ployment situation in Canada in general and 
as affecting himself in particular. 


“The Board further recommends that any 
system of assisted immigration be considered 
only if based upon a colonizing plan looking 
to the establishment of industries giving diver- 
sified employment to members of co-operative 
settlements. In this connection the Board is 
of the opinion that organized labour should 
endorse the constructive proposal of Mr. 
George Lansbury, whereby the British govern- 
ment would take over suitable areas of land 
and there set up agricultural and industrial 
communities so balanced in the nature of their 
products as to be to a large extent self-sufficing 
and not to disturb the existing balance of 
Canadian production.” 


The foregoing report was adopted as a whole 
on the 7th of November, 1929, with the pro- 
viso that the section entitled “Protection of 
the Right to Organize” be referred to the in- 
coming Executive Board of the Congress with 
instructions to consult affiliates in any industry 
before supporting any demand for legislation 
as suggested in that section. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Technical Schoo! Graduates Secure Positions 


Twenty students of the Central Technical 
School, Toronto, have been placed in situa- 
tions during the past month, according to the 
report of Mr. Gordon N. Kennedy, vocational 
co-ordinating officer. The twenty former stu- 
dents now hold such positions as draftsmen, 
apprentice printers, dressmakers, radio workers, 
artists, dietitians, mechanics, and laboratory 
assistants. Nearly 200 students of the gradu- 
ating class of last June are now employed in 
local positions or following further courses. 


The Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1929 (page 
963), contained a note on the successful 
placing in local industry of former students 
of the Technical and Commercial School, 
London, Ontario, more than 400 students hav- 
ing secured positions during the past year. 


Agriculture Course at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick 


The seventh annual short course of the New 
Brunswick Agricultural School opened on No- 
vember 18 with an enrolment of twenty-two 
young men, divided between the English and 
French-speaking sections of the province, with 
the former predominating. The school is 


under the direction of Mr. O. C. Hicks, super- 
intendent of the Soils and Crops division of 
the provincial Department of Agriculture. 
The curriculum includes animal husbandry, 
veterinary science, horticulture, aviculture, use 
of incubators, care of gasoline motors and 
other subjects. Among the lecturers for the 
course is Mr. G. L. Miller, chief forester for 
New Brunswick, who will present papers on 
forestry work and also give practical demon- 
strations. 


Agricultural Course, Lambton County, 
Ontario 


Lambton County Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture will hold an annual 
one-month course in agriculture and home 
economics at Wilkesport, opening on January 
6. Lectures and discussions will take place 
each day. Practical work in agriculture will 
be a feature, including live-stock judging, 
poultry culling, milk and cream testing, judg- 
ing of seed grain and corn, and identification 
of weed seeds. Attention will also be given 
to taking drainage levels, pruning trees and 
preparing practical farm buildings. In the 
women’s class, sewing and millinery will be 
taught: 


HISTORY OF ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS 
IN INDUSTRY 


At the s'xteenth convention of the Asso- 

ciation of Governmental Officials in 
Industry, held in Toronto in June, 1929, the 
following address giving a history of the as- 
sociation was delivered by Miss Louise 
Schultz, the secretary-treasurer :— 


The first printed record in the office of the 
Association of Governmental Officials in Indus- 
try of the United States and Canada regarding 
the activities of the association, known for 
years as the Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials, is a bulletin published by the 
United States Department of Labour, primarily 
to give an account of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the association held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in 1918. This bulletin contains as an 
appendix a brief account of an informal meet- 
ing, by courtesy called the fourth convention 
of the Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held 
in Asheville, N.C., in September, 1917, to which 
nine States and one Province sent representa- 
tives, as follows: Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Que- 
bee. This convention was the by-product of a 
conference of labour commissioners and other 
members of labour departments called by Sec- 


95715—43 


retary of Labour Wilson, July, 1917, to confer 
on the problem of child labour in the United 
Stapess Seem 

There are several items in the report of the 
fifth annual convention in which I believe the 
members and friends of the organization here 
to-day will be interested. The first pages of 
the report contain a history of the association” 
prepared by Linna E. Bresette, who acted as 
secretary-treasurer of the association for five 
years. In this report she states that she finds 
from reference to old files (which by the way 
are not now in our possession) that the Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labour Officials of the 
United States and Canada resulted from an 
amalgamation of two organizations, one called 
“Chiefs of the Bureaus of Labour Statistics,” 
organized in 1883, and the other the “Associa- 
tion of Factory Inspectors,’ organized in 1887. 

In 1883, 46 years ago, the labour commis- 
sioners of six States, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, ‘and’ 
Missouri, met and organized the “Association 
of Chiefs of the Bureaus of Labour Statistics.” 
The purpose of that organization, to quote at 
random from the opening address at the first 
convention, was “To secure information in all 
departments of labour in its relations to the 
commercial, social, industrial, educational, and 


‘sanitary conditions of the labouring classes. 
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* * * The best methods of obtaining and 


systematizing are to be devised, discussed, and 
fermulated. * * * It is not the duty of the 
labour commissioner to attempt an adjustment 
of the relation of the labouring and manufac- 
turing classes with the capital of the country. 
It is his office to furnish such reliable statistics 
and data to the law-making power as will 
furnish the basis of an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the complex features of this great 
problem. * * * ‘The establishment of a safe 
and proper equilibrium between the great forces 
of this country—labour and capital—is of vital 
import, and is worthy the best efforts of the 
statesmen, to the end that such laws shall be 
enacted as shall relieve labour of unjust bur- 
dens and encourage capital in the development 
of other avenues for the profitable employment 
of labour.” The Commissioner of Labour of 
the Federal department at Washington held 
the position of president of the association for 
20. years. 

The first meeting of factory inspectors 
6ccurred in Philadelphia in June, 1887—42 
years ago—through the efforts of the chief 
inspector of Ohio, who corresponded with other 
chief inspectors in the country and_ brought 
about this meeting at Philadelphia, which was 
attended by factory inspectors from three 
States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio, 
and a representative of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut. In the opening 
address delivered at the first meeting of factory 
inspectors a statement was made to the effect 
that “the purpose of this organization is to 
take counsel one of another as to the best 
means of accomplishing the object for which 
the office of factory inspector was created.” 
Mr. Dorn, of Ohio, in his opening address, 
mentioned the fact ‘that the office of factory 
inspector is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that because of the limited knowledge of its 
designs people must be made acquainted with 
the importance of tthe necessity of thorough 
inspection before factory inspectors can expect 
to succeed in their undertaking. Mr. Dorn 
made the following observation, which again I 
quote somewhat at random: “Make our work- 
shops and factories comfortable and healthy 
and secure those employed therein against the 
accidents that are now a daily occurrence, and 
one great source of discontent and consequent 
strikes will be removed. The greater the in- 
terest the employee takes in his work, the 
greater the profit of the employer. The fact 
has been established that the workman cares 
for his employer just in proportion as the 
employer cares for his workman. Good and 
humane treatment on the part of capital should 
receive a proper and profitable reward from 
labour. It is a paying investment. On us 
devolves the important duty of ascertaining 
whether children under a certain age are 
employed in workshops and factories. Our 
business requires of us the careful examination 
of all kinds of structures and all kinds of 
machinery and mechanical appliances. Opposi- 
tion to inspection is fast disappearing. We are 
welcomed or not, just in proportion to the 
manufacturers’ knowledge of our purposes and 
the results effected by our examinations. It 
would perhaps be well if we could have more 
uniformity both as to the laws and the manner 
or carrying them out in the different States. 
We are here for the purpose of comparing 
notes, and of each one availing himself of the 


experience and suggestions of others. * * * 
We are endeavouring to restore the child to 
the schoolroom. * * * We are endeavour- 
ing to protect the working people of the coun- 
try in life, health, and limb, that they may be 
able to rear their children in such manner 
that they shall become intelligent and healthy 
men and women, the possessors of sound minds, 
of good morals, and of unbroken constitution.” 

It is of interest to note that the aims and 
purposes which were enunciated at the first 
convention of the two organizations, later 
amalgamated into the one to which we now 
belong, have been reiterated at every succeed- 
ing convention. The two organizations main- 
tained their separate entity for a number of 
years, until at a meeting of factory inspectors 
at Toronto, Canada, in 1908, a committee was 
appointed with a view to bringing about 
amalgamation of the two organizations. How 
history repeats itself! Difficulty had been 
met in securing appropriations to defray the 
expenses of delegates attending the conventions. 
The solution seemed to be amalgamation, which 
would mean one convention to attend, rather 
than two. Through the ingenuity of a few 
members of each organization, both held their 
meetings in Rochester in 1909. Some sort of 
arrangement was effected, and the two organi- 
zations met as one at the county courthouse at 
Hendersonville, N.C., in 1910. At that time a 
resolution was adopted at the meeting of 
factory inspectors in which the statement was 
made that since the purposes, aims and objects, 
and scope of work of the factory inspectors 
and commissioners of labour statistics were 
identical, a committee should be appointed to 
confer with a like committee of commissioners 
looking to the merging of the two associations 
under an appropriate name and workable con- 
stitution. The factory inspectors, however, 
were not ready to amalgamate, as they feared 
that their identity might be lost if the two asso- 
ciations were merged. 

Finally, in 1914, this opposition was overcome. 
The two associations were merged under the 
name “Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada” at 
Nashville, Tenn., June, 1914, at which time a 
constitution was adopted. The constitution 
stated that the purpose of the new association 
should be the promotion of the welfare of 
industrial workers, the securing of uniform 
labour legislation, better laws for factory 
inspection, laws creating State employment 
bureaus, laws promoting industrial hygiene and 
accident prevention, and to aid in every way 
possible to secure better provision for the 
industrial development and protection of the. 
workers of the various States and Provinces. 
Membership in the orgamization was restricted 
to employees in Federal, State, provincial, 
county, or municipal departments having to do 
with the enforcement and supervision of labour 
laws. Other than the fact of amalgamation 
and statements of officers elected and place of 
meeting each year given in the printed pro- 
ceedings there is no printed record of what 
occurred at the first, second, and third con- 
ventions of the Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States and 
Canada. 

At the convention held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1918. the Federal Government at Washington 
was represented by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, who 
was delegated to attend by the Secretary of 
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Labour. Miss Bressette’s observation in this 
connection is as follows: “His presence at once 
added zest to the meeting and restored the 
spirit of co-operation between the Federal 
department and the departments of the various 
States.” As a result of the attendance of Mr. 
Stewart at the convention at Des Moines in 
1918 a very great benefit accrued to the 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada in that the 
United States Department of Labour undertook 
to print the proceedings of the conventions. 
Mr. Stewart’s observation, as stated in his 
letter of transmittal to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Washington, is worthy of 
mention at this time. * 


In preparation for this paper, I have read 
over the reports of the proceedings of the 
various conventions beginning with the fourth 
and extending through the fifteenth. I have 
been interested to note that Quebec was 
apparently the first Province to affiliate itself 
with the association. Since that time Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
have sent representatives to the various con- 
ventions, though not so continuously as has 
Ontario. The Federal Department of Labour 
of Canada affiliated with the organization in 
1923, through the attendance of the secretary 
at the Richmond convention. It has main- 
tained membership ever since and has sent 
representatives from the employment service 
and the labour intelligence branch to conven- 
tions. The Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Employment Service of the 
United States Department of Labour affiliated 
with the organization as they were established. 
The Bureau of Mines was made an honorary 
member in 1927. Although none of these 
bureaus pay dues to the association, the 
expense of printing the proceedings, borne by 
the Department of Labour, far exceeds any 
liability any of these bureaus might otherwise 
have in the matter of dues. Furthermore, they 
are prohibited by law from paying dues. The 
records have not always been clear each year 
as to what States paid dues, but the following 
States and Provinces, which have sent repre- 
sentatives at some time to the conventions, are 
not represented this year: Alaska, Arizona, 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 


South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, and Quebec. 
There are representatives in attend- 
ance from 13 States and 4 Provinces, and from 
various bureaus of 2 Federal departmentse— 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Children’s Bureau, of the 
United States Department of Labour, and the 
intelligence bureau and the employment bureau 
of the Canadian Department of Labour. Alto- 
gether 22 bureaus are represented this year. 
It is interesting to note that the year of 
largest attendance was 1924, when the conven- 
tion was held at Chicago; at that meeting 
representatives of 34 departments registered. 
The Association of Public Employment Services 
met at the same time and place, and thus 
helped to augment the attendance of both con- 
ventions. In 1925, at Salt Lake City, repre- 
sentatives of 24 departments registered for the 
convention of the Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: that year the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions met immediately after our con- 


vention. Twenty-four departments participated 
in the convention at Harrisburg in 1922, 23 at 
Richmond in 1928, and 19 at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1926; * 

At the New Orleans convention, in 1928, the 
name of the association was changed by con- 
stitutional amendment from Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials to Association 
of Governmental Officials in Industry. The 
change was made for the purpose of removing 
a misunderstanding that then existed regarding 
the nature of the association and for the pur- 
pose of assisting in securing the co-operation 
and support of such organizations as chambers 
of commerce and other employers’ associations. 
It was also felt that this change in name more 
aptly defined the status of the personnel of the 
members of the organizations. 

In looking over the proceedings of the last 
13 conventions, I have noticed with interest 
the subjects which have been given con- 
sideration, i.e., industrial hygiene, industrial 
fatigue, factory inspection, accidents and 
accident prevention, occupational diseases, 
industrial rehabilitation, mine safety work, 
migratory children, minimum-wage legislation, 
conciliation in labour disputes, and how to 
make statistics uniform. Our organization has 
had participation in the formulation of a 
number of safety codes, notably those concern- 
ing which we had reports at the business 
session Wednesday morning. It has had the 
privilege of participating in the work of the 
National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions in its attempts to work out a satisfactory 
and uniform law for the collection of wage 
claims. The organization had a representative 
at the industrial accident prevention confer- 
ence, called by Secretary of Labour Davis, in 
Washington in July, 1926. We admitted to 
membership, by changing the eonstitution in 
1925, the Washington representative of the 
International Labour Office. 

The address of Miss Schultz concluded nak 
a number of questions and suggestions for 
consideration of future meetings of the 
associations. 





On November 15, the British House of 
Commons approved the principle of annual 
vacations for all working men on full pay by 
agreeing to a second reading of a private bill 
introduced by the labour member Ernest 
Winterton. In explaining the proposals he 
pointed out that they would give at least 
eight consecutive vacation days and that the 
employers who evaded these obligations 
would be subjected to strong penalties. In 
referring to the alleged high cost of the plan 
he maintained that the health and efficiency 


of the workers would be benefited to such 


an extent that increased production would be 
certain to follow. 

Speaking for the government, J. J. Lawson, 
parliamentary secretary of the Ministry of 
Labour, accepted the principle of tHe bill, 
but could not promise facilities for its further 
passage through the house. Despite approval 
of the House of Commons it is likely there- 
fore to remain only a pious resolution. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Thirteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 10 to 26, 1929, and 
dealt exclusively with maritime matters. Two 
Maritime Conferences had been held pre- 
viously, the first in 1920 and the second in 
1926. 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of indus- 
trial conditions by legislative action and inter- 
national agreement. 

Twelve previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 


follows: _ Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920; (Lasour GazetTrTE, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazertr, January, 
1922); Geneva, 1922 (Lasour Gazerre, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923 (Laxsour 
Gazettr, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 
(Lasour Gazerre, August 1924); Geneva, 


1925 (Lasour GazetrTe, July, 1925); Geneva, 
1926 (8th and 9th Sessions) (Lasour GazeErTe, 
July, 1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour GazerTE, 
July, 1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour GazeErts, 
July, 1928); and Geneva, 1929 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1929). 

It will be observed that this is only the 
second time that two sessions of the Confer- 
ence have been held in the same year, the 
other occasion having been in 1926, when the 
Highth Session was followed immediately by 
the Ninth. The Treaty of Peace requires that 
“the meetings of the general conference of 
representatives of the members shall be held 
from time to time as occasion may require, 
and at least once in every year.” 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by 
advisers not exceeding two in number for 
each item of the agenda. 


The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations’ to the different 
countries represented on the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” 


Agenda of the Conference 


The agenda of the Thirteenth Session of 
the Conference comprised the following items, 
dealing exclusively with maritime questions:— 


I. Regulation of hours or work on board 
ship. 

II. Protection of seamen in case of sickness 
(including the treatment of seamen injured on 
board ship), i.e.:— 

(a) The individual liability of the ship- 
owner towards sick or injured seamen; 
(b) Sickness insurance for seamen. 


III. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. 


IV. Establishment by each maritime coun- 
try of a minimum requirement of professional 
capacity in the case of captains, navigating 
and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships. 


In accordance with the double-discussion 
procedure laid down in the Standing Orders 
of the Conference, the above four items were 
before the Session for first discussion only, 
which would mot lead to the immediate 
adoption of Draft Conventions or Recom- 
mendations but would settle the points on 
which Governments should be consulted with 
a view to a second and final discussion at a 
later session. 
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Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
thirty-three sent delegates to the Thirteenth 
Session. In view of the importance of the 
agenda, it is not surprising that all maritime 
countries were represented at the Conference, 
with the exception of Norway which was pre- 
vented by special difficulties from sending a 
delegation. A list of the countries represented 
follows :— 


Australia India 
Belgium Irish Free State 
Brazil Italy 
British Empire Japan 
Bulgaria Latvia 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile Persia 
China Poland 
Colombia Portugal 
Cuba Roumania 
Czechoslovakia Siam 
Denmark Spain 
Estonia Sweden 
Finland Uruguay 
France Venezuela 
Germany Yugoslavia 
Greece 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegate—Dr, W. A. Riddell, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Technical Adviser to Government Delegate. 
—Mr. James E. Tighe, Saint John, N.B. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. A. L. MacCal- 
lum, Manager and Secretary of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

Workers’ Delegate—Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
Vice-President, Trade & Labour Congress of 
Canada, Mimico, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 
Mr. W. A. MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Halifax, NS. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 

President —H. E. Eduard Aunos Perez, 
Spanish Minister of Labour. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Niilo A. Mannio, 
Government Delegate, Finland; Mr. Paul de 
Rousiers, Employers’ Delegate, France; and 
Mr. Benjamin Tillett, Workers’ Delegate, 
British Empire. 


Secretary-General—Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 

Deputy Secretary-General—Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, Deputy-Director of the International 
Labour Office. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were appointed 
by the Conference, viz: a Selection Committee, 
composed of twenty-four members, which met 
from day to day during the session of the 
Conference and served for general purposes; 
and committees on each of the four items of 
the Agenda. 


Opening Addresses 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, in opening the Conference, pointed out 
the essentially international character of the 
shipping industry and the consequent neces- 
sity of international safeguards in relation to 
the conditions of work of seamen. 

Mr. Eduard Aunos Perez, Spanish Minister 
of Labour, in accepting the Presidency of the 
Conference, endorsed the view expressed by 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine that the necessity of 
uniform international standards was the more 
evident as regards problems of maritime la- 
bour by reason of the fact that life at sea 
was essentially international. It was true that 
many national legislations had dealt with the 
protection of seamen, but it was also certain 
that the effects of international competition, 
particularly in commerce and _ shipping, 
urgently required the conclusion of interna- 
tional Conventions relative to the working 
conditions of seamen. 


Protest of Employers’ Delegates 


The Shipowners’ Group, in view of the fact 
that British shipowners had decided not to 
be represented at the Conference on the 
ground that the British seamen’s representa- 
tives were not properly chosen, requested the 


‘Conference to adopt a resolution declaring 


that the nomination of non-Government dele- 
gates and advisers to attend maritime confer- 
ences ought to be made in agreement with the 
organizations, if such organizations exist, which 
are most representative of ship-owners and 
seamen respectively, and that the Governing 
Body should be instructed to take steps to- 
secure this result so as to avoid in the future 
a recurrence of the present situation. . A 
lengthy discussion occurred on this resolution, 
which was rejected by 64 votes to 24. In the 
course of the discussion it was stated that the 
owners of over 50 per cent of the tonnage of 
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countries which are members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization were not repre- 
sented at this Conference. 


In the ensuing discussion it was pointed out 
by one of the Workers’ representatives that 
under the Peace Treaty member states under- 
took to nominate non-government delegates 
and advisers “chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople, as the case may be, in 
their respective countries.” The same course 
had been followed in the present case by the 
British Government as had been adopted in 
the case of previous Conferences. What the 
employers were seeking was to amend the 
Peace Treaty by substituting shipowners and 
seamen for employers and workpeople. It 
was also brought out that the five technical 
advisers appointed by the General Council 
of the British Trades Union Congress to ac- 
company the Workers’ delegate, represented 
unions in daily contact with the interests of 
seafarers, and that the National Union of 
Seamen had been given the opportunity of 
appointing three further advisers but had not 
accepted the offer. 


On the rejection of the Employers’ resolu- 
tion on October 12, the Employers’ delegates 
withdrew from the sittings of the Conference. 
At a special plenary sitting of the Conference 
on October 17, a compromise resolution was 
adopted in the terms following, which was 
followed by the return of the Employers’ dele- 
gates to the Conference :— 


“In view of the difficulties which have 
arisen at the special sessions of the Conference 
devoted to Maritime questions, including the 
composition of non-Governmental delegates, 
the Conference invites the Governing Body to 
seek all appropriate means to avoid in the 
future a repetition of such difficulties.” 


Decisions of the Conference 


The main decisions of the Conference are 
summarized below, 


By 76 votes to 17, it decided to place on 
the agenda of the next special Maritime Ses- 
sion of the Conference, which will be held 
after the ordinary General Session of 1930, the 
question of the regulation of hours of work on 
board ship. It adopted, by 71 votes to 20, a 
series of “Conclusions” prefaced by a declara- 
tion that it is desirable to consult governments 
on the question of an international regulation 
of hours on board ship by means of a Draft 
Convention, based on the principle of the 
eight-hour day or the forty-eight hour week. 
The “Conclusions” defined the principal points 
on which the Governments should be con- 


sulted in a questionnaire to be prepared and 
distributed by the International Labour Office. 


By 72 votes to 17, it decided to place on the 
agenda of the next Maritime Session the 
question of the protection of seamen in case 
of sickness, including the treatment of seamen 
injured on board ship, It adopted, by 65 
votes to 16, a series of “Conclusions” concern- 
ing the individual liability of the shipowner 
towards the seamen, and, by 68 votes to 14, 
a series of “Conclusions” concerning sickness 
insurance for seamen, Both sets of “Conclu- 
sions” were prefaced by the opinion that the 
question could be made the subject of a Draft 
Convention, 

By 89 votes to 0, it decided to place on the 
agenda of the next Maritime Session the 
question of the promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports. It adopted unanimously a series of 
“Conclusions” on this subject, which, it was 
considered, could be made the subject of a 
Draft Convention or a Recommendation, It 
also adopted a resolution relating to the ex- 
emption of seafarers from ordinary passport 
requirements, 

By 73 votes to 2, it decided to place on the 
agenda of the next Maritime Session the 
question of the establishment of a minumum 
requirement of professional capacity for cap- 
tains, chief engineers and navigating and en- 
gineer officers in charge of watches. It adopted, 
by 65 votes to 0, a series of “Conclusions” on 
the subject, with a view to the possibility of 
a Draft Convention concerning it. 


Resolutions were adopted concerning the 
composition of non-Governmental delegations 
(54 to 19), conditions of life and labour of 
Asiatic seamen (48 to 18), conditions of labour 
of workers employed in air transport (53 to 7), 
the treatment of seamen employed on foreign 
vessels in the waters of their own country (59 
to 0), hours of work in inland navigation (39 
to 17), and the action of Governments with 
regard to the Maritime Conventions adopted 
by previous Sessions of the Conference (55 to 
7), Two other resolutions, relating to the 
right of association and to manning scales, 
obtained a majority but not a quorum, 


Texts of Conference Decisions 


Following are the texts of the decisions of 
the Conference, comprising a series of “Con- 
clusions” and the Questionnaires which have 
been prepared for submission to the various 
member states of the International Labour 
Organization on the different items chosen for 
the agenda of the Fifteenth (Maritime) Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference, 
to be held in 1930; also the texts of certain 
Resolutions adopted by the Conference :— 
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I. REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK ON BOARD SHIP 


Conclusions of Conference 


The Conference, 

Having examined the Report submitted by 
the International Labour Office on the regula- 
tion of hours of work on board ship, 

Decides that it is desirable to consult Gov- 
ernments on the question of the international 
regulation of this matter by means of a Draft 
Convention; 

Considers that it is also desirable to ask 
Governments whether such regulation should be 
based on the principle of the eight-hour day or 
the forty-eight-hour week, with such methods of 
application and such exceptions as the special 
conditions of the shipping industry require; 

Further considers that it is desirable to con- 
sult Governments as to the definitions of the 
following expressions: 

normal hours of work; 

hours of actual work; 

hours on duty; 

overtime; 

compensation for overtime; 
work required for safety; and 

Accordingly invites the International Labour 
Office to ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ments on the following main points: 

I. Scope of the Draft Convention: 

(1) As regards vessels: possible exceptions: 
sailing ships, Government vessels not engaged 
in trade, vessels engaged in urgent work of 
public utility, vessels below a certain tonnage; 
other possible exceptions. 

(2) As regards trades: international and 
national; distant, medium, near; if this class- 
ification not considered possible, please indicate 
the method of international classification which 
you consider most practical; possible excep- 
tions. 

(3) As regards persons employed on board: 
possible exceptions; eg. masters, non-watch- 
keeping officers in charge of a department, 
pilots, crews remunerated exclusively by a 
share in the profits or consisting entirely of 
members of the owner’s or skipper’s family, 
persons belonging to a special occupation not 
directly related to maritime work and who are 
not employed by the master or shipowner. 

(4) Modifications which might be required 
in order to meet the special conditions pro- 


vided for in Article 405, paragraph (3), of the 

Treaty of Peace. 

II. Methods of regulating working hours it 
might ‘be possible to adopt for different 
categories of the crew: (a) in port, (b) 
on sailing days, (c) on passage, (d) on 
arrival days. 

(1) Engine-room Staff. 

(a) Normal working hours; possibility of 
adopting both in port and at sea, and 
for all trades, the principle of an eight- 
hour day. 

(b) Rules for ensuring a weekly rest, or for 
compensating it if not granted. 

(c) Compensation and limitation of over- 

time. 

) Deck Staff. 

(a) Normal working hours; possibility of 
adopting the principle of an eight-hour 
day for work in port, and for work at 
sea various limits suited either to the 
different kinds of trades (distant, 
medium, near) or to the category of 
tonnage of the ship. 

(b) Rules for ensuring a weekly rest, or for 
compensating it if not granted. 

(c) Compensation and limitation of over- 
time. 

(3) Catering Department. 

Possibility of adopting rules differing 
for catering staff in attendance on 
passengers and staff in attendance on 
members of the crew. 


(a) Catering staff in attendance on 
passengers. 
Possibility either of limiting normal 


working hours, or, failing this, of 
fixing a minimum rest period. 

Granting a weekly rest, or compensating 
it if not granted. 

Limitation and compensation of over- 
time. 

(b) Catering staff in attendance on the crew. 

Possibility of limiting normal working 
hours. Weekly rest, or compensating 
it if not granted. Compensation and 
limitation of overtime. 

III. Possibility of providing that overtime for 
certain classes of work necessary°for safety 
shall not be subject either to limitation or 
compensation. Definition of work of this 
nature. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RE REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK ON BOARD SHIP 


1. Do you consider that hours of work on 
board ship should be regulated internationally 
by means of a Draft Convention? 


2. Do you consider that, subject to such 
methods of application and such exceptions as 
the special conditions of the shipping industry 
require, this regulation should be based on the 
principle of the eight-hour day or the forty- 
eight-hour week contained in the Treaty of 
Peace? 

3. Do you consider that for the purposes of 
the regulation in question the following expres- 
sions should be defined: 

(a) normal hours of work; 

(6) hours of actual work; 

{c) hours on duty; 


(d) overtime; 
(e) compensation for overtime? 
If so, what definitions do you propose? 


ScoPE 
As regards vessels. 


4. Do you consider that all or any of the 
following classes of vessels should be excluded 
from the scope of the Draft Convention: 

(a) sailing ships, 

(6) Government vessels not engaged in trade, 

(c) vessels engaged in urgent work of public 

utility (please specify the vessels you 
propose to exclude under this heading), 

(d) vessels below a certain tonnage? (What 

tonnage limit do you propose?) 
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Are there any other classes of vessels you 
consider should be excluded? 


As regards trades. 


5. (1) Do you consider it desirable to estab- 
lish, for the purposes of the Draft Convention, 
an internationally applicable classification of 
the various kinds of trades? 

(2) If so, should the following be distin- 
guished: 

(a) “national” 

trades; 

(b) “distant,” “medium” and “near” trades 

within each of the two preceding groups? 


trades and “international” 


On what criteria should these distinctions be 
based ? 


(3) If you consider the international classi- 
fication indicated above impossible, what method 
of international classification do you consider 
the most practical? 


6. Do you consider that certain kinds of 
trades should be excluded from the scope of 
the Draft Convention, and on what conditions, 
if any? 


As regards persons employed on board. 


7. Do you consider that certain categories 
of persons should be excluded from the scope 
of the Draft Convention, e.g.: 

(a) masters; 

(b) non-watch-keeping officers in charge of 

a department; 

(c) pilots; 

(d) crews remunerated exclusively by a share 
in the profits or consisting entirely of 
members of the owner’s or skipper’s 
family; 

(e) persons ‘belonging to @ special occupation 
not directly related to maritime work 
and who are not employed by the master 
or shipowner (please specify the persons 
you would exclude under this heading?) 


Methods of regulating hours of work for the 
different categories of the crew. 


8. Do you consider that for the purpose of 
regulating hours of work the Draft Convention 
should distinguish between: 

(a) engine-room staff, deck staff, catering 

department; 

(b) time in port, sailing 

passage, arrival days? 


days, time on 


Engine-room staff. 


9. Do you consider that the Draft Convention 
should limit to eight hours per day the normal 
hours of work of the engine-room staff both in 
port and at sea and in all kinds of trades 
included in the scope of the draft? 

(2) If not, what general maximum or 
different maxima do you propose? 

(3) Should rules be laid down for ensuring 
a weekly rest, or for compensating it if it is 
not granted? What rules do you propose? 

(4) Should provision be made for compen- 
sating and limiting overtime? What rules do 
you propose? 


Deck staff. 


10. (1) Do you consider that the Draft Con- 
vention should fix the normal hours of work 
of the deck staff as follows: 

(a) In port, eight hours per day (if not, 

what maximum do you propose?) ; 

(6b) On passage and on arrival and sailing 
days, different maxima according to the 
different kinds of trades (distant, 
medium, near) or to the tonnage category 
of the vessel? (What maxima do you 
propose?) 

(2) Should rules be laid down for ensuring 

a weekly rest, or for compensating it if it ig 
not granted? What rules do you propose? 

(3) Should provision be made for compen- 
sating and limiting overtime? What rules do 
you propose? 


Catering department. 


_11. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should lay down different rules for cater- 
ing staff in attendance on passengers and staff 
in attendance on the crew? 

12. (1) Do you consider that the Draft Con- 
vention should fix a maximum or maxima for 
the normal hours of work of catering staff in 
attendance on passengers? 


_ If so, what maximum do you propose, (a) 
In port, (6) on passage, (¢) on sailing days, 
(d)on arrival days? 

If not, should a minimum rest period be 
fixed, and if so, what minimum? 

(2) Should provision be made for granting 
a weekly rest, or for compensating it if it is 
not granted? What rules do you propose? 

_ (3) Should provision be made for compensat- 
ing and limiting overtime? What rules do you 
propose? 

13. (1) Do you consider that the Draft Con- 
vention should fix a maximum or maxima for 
the normal hours of work of catering staff in 
attendance on the crew? 


_ If so, what maximum do you propose, (a) 
in port, (6) on passage, (c) on sailing days, 
(d) on arrival days? 

(2) Should provision be made for granting 
a weekly rest, or for compensating it if it is 
not granted? What rules do you propose? 

_ (3) Should provision be made for compensat- 
ing and limiting overtime? What rules do you 
propose? 


WorkK IN THE INTERESTS OF SAFETY 


14. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should provide that overtime for the pur- 
pose of work required in the interests of safety 
is not to be subject either to compensation or 
to limitation? (Please indicate as precisely as 
possible the classes of work you would include 
under this heading.) 


MopIFICATIONS TO MEET SprEcIAL CONDITIONS 
(Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace) 


15. Has your Government any special observa- 
tions or suggestions to make on the basis of 
Article 405, paragraph 3, of the Peace Treaty, 
which provides for the possibility of special 
rules to meet climatic conditions or particular 
conditions in certain countries? 
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II. PROTECTION OF SEAMEN IN CASE OF SICKNESS, INCLUDING THE 
TREATMENT OF SEAMEN INJURED ON BOARD SHIP 


Conclusions of Conference 


THe LIABILITY OF THE SHIPOWNER TOWARDS 
Sick oR INJURED SEAMEN 


The Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by the 
International Labour Office on the protection 
of seamen in case of sickness and injury, and 
in particular that part of the report which 
relates to “the individual liability of the ship- 
owner towards sick or injured seamen”, 

Considers that the question of “the in- 
dividual liability of the shipowner towards sick 
or injured seamen” could be made to subject 
of a Draft Convention; 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following prin- 
cipal points: 

I. Scope 


1. Scope as regards ships. Bob ea 
(a) Application of the shipowner’s liability 
to all ships ordinarily engaged in mari- 
time navigation, with the exception of 
ships of war; : 
(b) Possible exceptions, in particular in the 
case of: 
(i) vessels of public authorities not en- 
gaged in trade; 
(ii) coastwise fishing boats; 
(iii) boats of small tonnage. 
. Scope as regards seamen. 
(a) Application to every person employed on 
oard; 
(b) Possible exceptions, in particular in the 
case of: 
(i) Pilots; 
(ii) persons employed in ports in repair- 
ing, loading and unloading ships; 
(iii) members of the shipowner’s family 
who work exclusively on his behalf and 
who live in his house. 


bo 


Il. Risks Covered 


1. Nature of the risks covered, 
(a) sickness; 
(6) injury; 
(c) death. 
2. Determination of the period of protection. 
(a) beginning of the period of protection: 
beginning of the engagement; 
(b) end of the period of protection: expiry 
of the engagement. 


3. Relationship between the service and the 
risks covered. 
Possible exception where the injury occurs 
otherwise than in the service of the ship. 


4, Risks covered and the notion of fault. 
(a) possible exception in case of injury in- 
tentionally caused by the seaman; 
(b) possible exception in case of sickness due 
to the wilful misconduct of the seaman 
or to his own act. 


III. Benefits, and Liabilities of the Shipowner 


1. Assistance to sick or injured seamen. 
(a) Nature of assistance: ! 

(i) medical aid, supply of proper and 
sufficient medicines and _ appliances 
necessitated by the sickness or injury; 

(ii) maintenance: board and lodging. 


(b) Duration of assistance: Two cases are to 
be considered: 

(i) the seaman is not compulsorily in- 
sured against sickness or accident, or 
is not protected by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation: right to assistance 
at the expense of the shipowner: until 
cure, healing of the injury, certifica- 
tion that the sickness is incurable; or 
until repatriation of the seamen, or 
until the end of the voyage of the ship, 
or until the expiry of a period pre- 
scribed by law: 

(ii) the seaman is compulsorily insured 
against sickness or accident or is pro- 
tected by workmen’s compensation 
legislation: right to assistance at the 
expense of the shipowner: until the 
time when the seaman is entitled to 
the medical benefits provided by sick- 
ness insurance, accident insurance, or 
workmen’s compensation, 

(c) Arrangements for assistance: Responsi- 
bility of the shipowner or his representa- 
tive for the arrangements for assistance 
until the time when this responsibility 
can be transferred to the consular author- 
ity or to another competent authority 
appointed by national law. 

(d) Defrayment of the expenses of assistance: 
(i) Expenses paid directly by the ship- 

owner who himself pays the cost of 
medical treatment, drugs, hospital treat- 
ment, board and lodging; or repayment 
by the shipowner or his representative 
of the actual cost of assistance; or pay- 
ment of the cost of assistance in accord- 
ance with a tariff prescribed by law or 
regulations. 

(ii) Obligation for the shipowner or his 
representative to deposit an advance or 
security with the authority which as- 
sumes responsibilty for the organization 
of assistance, especially in the case 
where the sick or injured seaman is 
left behind abroad. ' 


2. Wages of the sick or injured seamen. 


Two cases are to be considered: 

(i) The seaman is not compulsorily insured 
against sickness or accident, or is not 
protected by workmen’s compensation: 
right to wages at the expense of the ship- 
owner: until termination of service; or 
until cure, healing of the injury, certifica- 
tion that the sickness is incurable; or 
until repatriation of the seaman, or until 
the end of the voyage of the ship, or 
until the expiry of a period prescribed 
by law, e.g. four months. 

(ii) The seaman is compulsorily insured 
against sickness or accident, or protected 
by workmen’s compensation legislation: 
right to wages at the expense of the 
shipowner: until the time when the cash 
benefits provided by sickness insurance, 
accident insurance or workmen’s compen- 
sation become payable. 


3. Repatriation of the sick or injured seaman. 
(a) Right to repatriation. 
(6) Place of repatriation: 
Port of engagement of the seaman, or 
Port of departure of the ship, or 
Port in the country of the seaman. 
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(c) Items included in repatriation expenses: 
expenses of transport, and of board and 
lodging of the seaman during the voyage. 


4, Burial expenses. 

Liability for the shipowner to meet the ex- 

penses of burial: 

(a) in case of death on board: 

(b) in case of death on shore, if at the time 
of his death the seaman was entitled to 
claim assistance at the shipowner’s ex- 
pense, 


5. Protection of the property of the sick, in- 
jured or deceased seaman. 

Liability for the shipowner or his representa- 
tive, in case of the death of a seaman on board, 
or in case the seaman is left behind: 

(a) to draw up an inventory of the seaman’s 

effects and an account of the wages due 
to him: 


(b) to deliver to the seaman, or in the event 
of his death to his heirs, his effects and 
wages, including the proceeds of the sale 
of objects which could not be kept on 
board, through the agency of the mari- 
time or consular authority or some other 
competent authority. 


IV. Settlement of Disputes 


Provision of means for the settlement of dis- 
putes which shall be readily accessible, quick 
acting and inexpensive. 

Compulsion to essay conciliation in case of 
dispute between shipowner and seaman: 

(a) on the initiative of a competent author- 

ity; 

(b) at the request of either party. 

Necessity for provisional executive decisions 
in case of disputes arising outside the country 
whose flag the vessel flies. . 


QUESTIONNAIRE RE PROTECTION OF SEAMEN IN CASE OF SICKNESS, 
INCLUDING THE TREATMENT OF SEAMEN INJURED ON 
BOARD SHIP 


First Part—TuHE INpIvIpUAL LIABILITY OF 
THE SHIPOWNER TOWARDS THE SICK OR 
INJURED SEAMEN 


Possibility of international regulation 


1. Do you consider that the International 
Labour Conference should adopt a Draft Con- 
vention to regulate internationally the indi- 
vidual liability of the shipowner towards sick 


° . 


or injured seamen? 


I. SCOPE 
As regards ships. 
_2. Do you consider that the shipowner’s 
liability should apply to all ships ordinarily 
engaged in maritime navigation, with the excep- 
tion of ships of war? 
3. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for exceptions, in particular in the case of:— 
(a) vessels of public authorities not engaged 
in trade; 
(b) coastwise fishing boats; 
(c) boats of small tonnage, and, if so, what 
tonnage limit do you propose? 


As regards seamen. 


4, Do you consider that the shipowner’s 
liability should apply to every person employed 
on board? 
5. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for exceptions, in particular in the case of:— 
(a) pilots; 
(b) persons employed in ports in repairing, 
loading and unloading ships; 
(c) members of the shipowner’s family who 
work exclusively on his behalf, and who 
live in his house? 


II. RISKS COVERED 


Nature of the risks covered. 


_6. Do you consider that the shipowner’s 
liability should cover the risks of sickness, in- 
jury and death? 


Definition of the period of protection. 

7. Do you consider that the period of pro- 
tection should:— . 

(a) commence with the engagement; 

(b) terminate with the engagement? 


Relation between the service and the risks 
covered. 

8. Do you consider it necessary to provide for 
an exception in the case of injury occurring 
otherwise than in the service of the ship? 
Risks covered and the notion of fault. 

9. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for exceptions: — 

(a) in case of injury wilfully caused by the 

seaman; 

(b) in case of sickness due to the wilful mis- 

conduct of the seaman, or to his own act? 


III. BENEFITS AND SHIPOWNER’S LIABILITY 


Assistance to the sick or injured seaman. 
Nature of assistance. 

10. Do you consider that the assistance to be 
provided for the sick or injured seaman should 
comprise:— 

(a) medical treatment and_ the supply of 
proper and sufficient medicines and appli- 
ances necessitated by the sickness or 
injury; 

(b) maintenance—board and lodging? 


Duration of assistance. 

11. Do you consider that the seaman who is 
not compulsorily insured against sickness and 
accident, or is not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, should be entitled to 
assistance :— 

(a) until cure, healing of the injury, or cer- 

tification that the sickness is incurable; 


or 

(b) until repatriation; or 

(c) until the end of the ship’s voyage; or 

(d) until the expiry of a period prescribed 
by law, and, if so, what length would 
you propose for the prescribed period? 


12. Do you consider that the seaman who is 
compulsorily insured against sickness and acci- 
dent, or is covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, should be entitled to assistance until 
the time when he is entitled to the medical 
benefits provided by sickness insurance, acci- 
dent insurance, or workmen’s compensation 
legislation? 
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Arrangements for assistance. 


13. Do you consider that the responsibility of 
the shipowner or his representative for the 
arrangements for assistance should only cease 
when such responsibility can be transferred to 
the consular authority or another competent 
authority appointed by national laws or regu- 
lations? 


Defrayment of the expenses of assistance. 

14. Do you consider that the shipowner 
should be liable: — : 

(a) to meet directly the expenses of assist- 
ance by paying himself the cost of medical 
treatment, drugs, hospital treatment, 
board and lodging; or 

(b) to repay the actual cost of assistance; or 

(c) to defray the cost of assistance in ac- 
dance with a tariff prescribed by law 
or regulations? 

15. Do you consider that the shipowner or 
his representative should be liable to deposit 
an advance or security with the authority 
which assumes responsibility for the arrange- 
ments for assistance, especially in the case 
where the sick or injured seaman is left behind 
abroad? 


Wages of the sick or injured seaman. 


16. Do you consider that the seaman who is 
not compulsorily insured against sickness and 
accident, or is not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, should be entitled to 
wages:— 

(a) until termination of service; or 

(b) until cure, healing of the injury, or cer- 

tification that the sickness is incurable; 
or 

(ce) until repatriation; or 

(d) until the end of the ship’s voyage; or 

(e) until the expiry of a period prescribed 

by law—e.g. four months— and, if s0, 
what length do you propose for the pre- 
scribed period? 

17. Do you consider that the seaman who 
is compulsorily insured against sickness and 
accident, or is covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, should be entitled to wages 
until the time when the cash benefits provided 
by sickness insurance, accident insurance, or 
workmen’s compensation legislation, become 
payable? 


Repatriation of the sick or injured seaman. 

_ 18. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
in the Draft Convention that the sick or in- 
jJured seaman shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the shipowner? 

19. Do you consider that the expenses of 
repatriation should comprise the expenses of 
transport, and of the board and lodging of the 
seaman during the voyage? 

20. Do you consider that the place to which 
the sick or injured seaman is to be repatriated 
should be:— 

(a) the port at which he was engaged, or 

(b) the port of departure of the ship, or 

(c) a port in his own country ? 


Burial expenses. 


21. Do you consider 
should be liable 
burial :— 


(a) in case of death on board; 


that the shipowner 
to meet the expenses of 


(b) in case of death on shore if, at the time 
of his death, the seaman was entitled to 
assistance at the shipowner’s expense? 


Protection of the property of seamen deceased 
or left behind on account of sickness or 
injury. 

22. Do you consider that the shipowner or 
his representative should be liable, in case of 
the death of the seaman on board or in case 
the sick or injured seaman is left behind:— 

(a) to draw up an inventory of the seaman’s 
effects and an account of the wages due 
to him; 

(b) to deliver to the seaman, or, in the event 
of his death, to his legal representatives, 
his effects and wages (including the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of objects which could 
not be kept on board) either directly or 
through the agency of the consular 
authority, maritime authority, or some 
other competent authority? 


IV. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


23. Do you consider it necessary to frame 
provisions for settling disputes by means which 
shall be readily accessible, rapid and inex- 
pensive? 

24. In particular, do you consider it possible 

(a) make it obligatory to essay conciliation 

in case of dispute between shipowner and 
seaman; 
on the initiative of a competent author- 
ity; or at the request of either party; 
(6) make it necessary to decide, such deci- 
sions having interim effect, disputes 
occurring outside the country of the 
vessel’s flag? 


Sreconp Part.—SICcKNESS INSURANCE FOR 
SEAMEN 


Possibility of International Regulation. 

1. Do you consider that the International 
Labour Conference should adopt a Draft Con- 
vention to regulate internationally sickness in- 
surance for seamen? 


I. SCoPE 
As regards ships. ND 


2. Do you consider that compulsory sickness 
insurance should apply to all ships engaged 
in maritime navigation, including sea fishing 
vessels, but excluding ships of war? 

3. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for exceptions, in particular for vessels of 
public authorities not engaged in trade? 


As regards seamen. 


- 4. Do you consider that compulsory sickness 
insurance should apply to every person 
employed on board? 

5. Do you consider it necessary to provide 

for exceptions, in particular for: 

(a) foreign seamen; 

(b) seamen not resident in the country of 
the vessel’s flag; 

(c) masters and officers in receipt of remun- 
eration which is high in relation to the 
general level of remuneration; 

(d) members of the employer’s family; 

(e) pilots; 

(f) workers below or above specified age 
limits? 
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II. PERIOD OF PROTECTION 


6. Do you consider that the period of pro- 
tection should extend: 
(a) from the beginning of the engagement 
until termination of service; 
(db) and, further, until the expiry of a spec- 
ified period from the termination of 
service? 


III. BENEFITS 
Sickness benefit 
Conditions for benefit. 


7. Do you consider that sickness benefit should 
be paid to a seaman who is incapable of work 
by reason of sickness, is not entitled to his 
wages, and is present in the country in which 
the insurance institution is established? 
Benefits for dependents of seaman who is 
abroad. 


8. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for the payment of benefit to the dependents 
of a seaman during the period between the 
expiry of his right to wages and his return to 
the country in which the insurance institution 
is established? 


Qualifying and waiting periods. 


9. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for allowing the payment of benefit to be made 
conditional on completion of a qualifying period 
and the expiry of a waiting period of a few 
days? 


Sickness due to the seaman’s wilful misconduct. 


1. Do you consider it necessary to provide 
for an exception in case of sickness due to the 
seaman’s wilful misconduct? 


Duration of benefit. 


11. Do you consider it necessary to fix in 
the Draft Convention the period during which 
benefit is to be payable in case of incapacity 
for work? If so, what period do you propose? 


Rate of benefit. 

12. Do you consider that the rate of benefit 
should be: 

(a) a flat rate; or 


(b) a rate varying with the service category 
or wages of the seaman? 


Family allowance. 


13. Do you consider it necessary to make 
special provision on behalf of seamen having 
family responsibilities? 


Medical benefit 


Content of medical benefit. 


14. Do you consider that a sick seaman should 
be entitled to medical benefit comprising: 
(a) medical treatment and the supply of ~ 
proper and _ sufficient medicines and 
appliances; 


(b) and, where necessary, hospital treatment 
or the expenses thereof? 


Condition for medical benefit. 


15. Do you consider that the grant of medical 
benefit should be conditional on the presence of 
the sick person in the country in which the 
insurance institution is established? 


Duration of medical benefit. 


16. Do you consider that medical benefit 
should be granted: 
(a) as long as the sick person needs it; or 
(6) during a certain period from the 
beginning of the sickness; if so, what 
period do you propose? 


Family medical benefit 


17. Do you consider it desirable to provide 
for the grant of medical benefit to members of 
the seaman’s family living in his household and 
dependent on him? 


Maternity benefit 


18. Do you consider it desirable to provide 
that benefit is to be granted: 
(a) in case of the confinement of a woman 
employed at sea; 
(b) in case of the confinement of the wife 
of an insured seaman? 


Funeral benefit 


19. Do you consider it desirable to provide 
for the payment of a benefit on the death of 
an insured seaman? 


LV. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


20. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should affirm the principle of the joint 
contribution of the employer and of the insured 
person? 

21. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should make provision for a financial con- 
tribution by the public authorities? 


V. INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


22. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should affirm the principle of self-govern- 
ment of the insurance institutions, under the 
supervision of the public authorities? 


23. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should provide for the participation of 
insured persons and employers in the manage- 
ment of the insurance institutions? 


VI. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


24. Do you consider that the Draft Conven- 
tion should provide for a right of appeal to be 
granted to the insured person in case of dispute 
concerning his right to benefit? 


25. Do you consider it desirable to entrust 
the settlement of disputes concerning benefits 
to special tribunals? 
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iI. PROMOTION OF SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN PORTS 


Conclusions of Conference ' 
The Conference, having examined the report 


submitted by the International Labour Office 


on the welfare of seamen in ports, considers 
that the question of the welfare of seamen in 
port could be made the subject of a Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation, and invites the 


International Labour Office to consult the 
Governments on the _ following principal 
points— 


A. 


I. Institution in all important ports, where 
no such arrangements already exist, of an au- 
thority or other officially recognized organiza- 
tion comprising representatives of shipowners. 
seamen, and the recognized institutions con- 
cerned, for the following purposes:— 

(1) to promote and co-ordinate the necessary 
practical measures for the welfare of both 
national and foreign seamen, more particularly 
those indicated under (B), (C), (D) and (E); 

(2) to collect, in co-operation with the other 
public authorities concerned, all information as 
te the conditions prevailing in port and ad- 
jacent areas as may be necessary to enable the 
practical measures indicated above to be effec- 
tively carried out. 


II. The desirability of the International 
Labour Office entering into contact with the 
Governments or the national committees to be 
set up for this purpose in order to promote 
collaboration between all the national organi- 
zations concerned. 


B. 


I. Adoption of legislative measures or regu- 
lations embodying among others the following 
measures, account being taken of national and 
local conditions: — 


1. Regulation of the sale of alcohol, including 
such measures as the reduction of the number 
of taverns in or near dock areas, the fixing of 
a closing time for such taverns, or such other 
measures as may be practicable for protecting 
seamen against the dangers of alcoholism. 

2. Application of the existing provisions 
restricting the sale and use of narcotics. 

Necessity of instructing seamen in the dan- 
gers arising from the use of narcotics. 


3. Prohibition of the employment of attend- 
ants of both sexes in public houses under a 
certain age. 

4. Institution of official supervision of 
taverns, lodging-houses and hotels. 

5. Supervision of persons visiting ships in 
order to prevent persons desiring to go on 
board with the intention of introducing alco- 
holic drinks or narcotics or for other undesir- 
able purposes from having access thereto. 


6. Sufficient lighting for docks and the fence: - 


ing of dock areas, wherever such a measure is 
possible, by fixed or movable barriers. 

7. Supervision of boatmen plying between 
the ships and the shore. 

8. Removal from the port area of loafers 
and persons of no definite occupation. 

II. Adoption of measures for enforcing the 
regulations, for example:— 

1. Organization of special police forces for 
the port and its surroundings. 


2. Improved co-operation between the consuls 
and the local authorities. 


3. Greater practical facilities for seamen to 
communicate with their consul. 


C. 


Adoption of measures to protect the health 
of seamen, in particular:— 

1. The prohibition of soliciting and enticing 
seamen in the harbour area. 

2. Propaganda amongst seamen by national 
organizations, working if possible in contact 
with the voluntary organizations referred to 
in Article 25 of the Covenant and the technical 
bodies with which they co-operate, concerning 
the dangers of tuberculous, tropical, venereal 
and other diseases; the necessity for infected 
persons to receive attention; and the available 
facilities for such attention. 

3. The necessity for the organization of pro- 
phylaxis and of free and accessible treatment 
for venereal diseases as provided for by the 
Brussels Agreement, and the necessity of ex- 
tending this Agreement to as many countries 
as possible. 

4. The admission without difficulty of seamen 
of all nationalities and all religious beliefs to 
public hospitals and dispensaries in ports. 


5. The extension as far as possible to foreign 
seamen of the provisions made in the national 
sphere for protection against tuberculosis. 


D. 


Adoption of measures relating more particu- 
larly to accommodation for seamen:— 


1. Provision of a sufficient number of hostels 
for seamen of all nationalities satisfying all 
the necessary conditions at a reasonable price, 
and the institution of the official supervision 
mentioned in B. I (4). : 

2. Institution and development in all ports 
of a certain size of: meeting and recreation 
rooms (canteens and rooms for games); librar- 
ies; sports organizations; opportunities for ex- 
cursions. 

3. Extension of facilities in connection with 
the majority of hostels, homes and other insti- 
tutions for seamen, or through other organiza- 
tions, for enabling seamen to deposit their 
wages and to transmit them to their families 
from foreign ports. 


4. Steps to favour the general adoption of 
the system under which, as soon as a seaman 
is enrolled, he may allocate, if he so desires, part 
of his wages for regular remittance to his 
family. 


E. 


The possibility of propaganda being under- 
taken by official or voluntary bodies with a 
view to ensuring the success of the proposed 
measures. 


iy 


1. Indication of sources from which funds 
necessary for giving effect to the measures con- 
templated in the foregoing parts of the Con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

2. Possibility of some contribution from the 
funds of social insurance institutions. 
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EE IIL 2 RM CS AIT EA pions hs nS: 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON PROMOTION OF SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN PORTS 


A. Preliminary Question. 


1. Do you consider that the international 
Labour Conference should adopt a Recom- 
mendation on the subject of the promotion of 
seamen’s welfare in ports? 


B. Organization 


2. Is it desirable to provide for the institu- 
tion, in all important ports where no such ar- 
rangements exist, of an authority or other 
officially recognized organization comprising 
representatives of shipowners, seamen and the 
recognized institutions concerned, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) to promote and co-ordinate the necessary 
practical measures for the welfare of 
both national and foreign seamen, more 
particularly those indicated under C. D. 
HK, and F; 
to collect, in co-operation with the other 
public authorities concerned, all informa- 
tion as to the conditions prevailing in the 
port and adjacent areas as may be neces- 
sary to enable these practical measures 
to be effectively carried out? 


3. Do you consider it desirable that the In- 
ternational Labour Office should enter into con- 
tact with the Governments or the national com- 
mittees to be set up for this purpose, in order 
to promote collaboration between all the na- 
tional organizations concerned? 


(b) 


C. Regulations 


4. Is it desirable to provide for the adoption 
of legislative measures or regulations embody- 
ing among others the following measures, ac- 
count being taken of national and local condi- 
tions: 

(a) Protection of seamen from the dangers 
of alcoholism by all means considered 
practicable, including— 

(i) the regulation of the sale of alcohol; 

(ii) the reduction of the number of 
taverns in or near dock areas; 

(iii) the fixing of a closing time for 
such taverns; 

(i) Application of the existing pro- 

visions restricting the sale and use of 

narcotics; 

(11) Necessity of instructing seamen in 
the dangers arising from the use of 
narcotics; 

(c) Prohibition of the employment of at- 
tendants of both sexes in public houses 
under a certain age; (what age do you 
propose?) ; 

(d) Institution of official supervision of 
taverns, lodging-houses and hotels; 

(e) Supervision of persons visiting ships, in 
order to prevent persons desiring to go 
on board with the intention of introduc- 
ing alcoholic drinks or narcotics or for 
other undesirable purposes from having 
access thereto; 

(f) (i) Sufficient lighting for docks: 

(ii) Fencing of the edges of docks wher- 
ever such a measure is possible, by 
fixed or moveable barriers; 

(g) Supervision of boatmen plying between 
the ships and the shore; 

(h) Removal from the port area of loafers 
and persons of no definite occupation? 


5. Is it desirable to consider the adoption of 
provisions for ensuring the enforcement of the 
regulations, e.g.: 

(a) Organization of special police forces for 

the port and its surroundings; 
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(b) 


(6) Improved co-operation between the con- 
suls and the local authorities; 

(c) Greater practical facilities for seamen 
to communicate with their consul? 


D. Hygiene 


6. Should provision be made for measures to 
protect the health of seamen, and in particular 
for the following: 

(a) Prohibition of soliciting and enticing 

seamen in the harbour area; 

(6) Propaganda amongst seamen by the na- 
tional organizations, working if possible 
in contact with the voluntary organiza- 
tions referred to in Article 25 of the 
Covenant and the technical bodies with 
which they co-operate, concerning the 
dangers of tuberculosis, tropical, venereal 
and other diseases, the necessity for in- 
fected persons to undergo treatment, and 
the available facilities for such treat- 
ment; 

(c) Organization of prophylaxis and of free 
and accessible treatment for venereal 
diseases as provided for by the Brussels 
Agreement, and the extension of this 
Gs to as many countries as pos- 
sible; 

(d) Admission without difficulty of seamen 
of all nationalities and all religious be- 
liefs to public hospitals and dispensaries 
in ports; 

(e) Extension as far as possible to foreign 
seamen of the provisions made in the 
national sphere for protection against 
tuberculosis? 


EH. Practical Measures 


7. Should measures be considered relating 
more particularly to accommodation for sea- 
men, e.g.: 

(a) Provision of a sufficient number of hos- 

tels for seamen of all nationalities satis- 
fying all the necessary conditions at a 
reasonable price and _ subject to the 
iii supervision mentioned in Part C 
(4)? 

(6) Institution and development in all ports 
of a certain size of 
(i) meeting and recreation rooms (can- 

teens and rooms for games), 
(ii) libraries, 
(i111) sports organizations, 
(iv) opportunities for excursions; 

(c) Extension of facilities, in connection 
with the majority of hostels, homes and 
other institutions for seamen or through 
other organizations, for enabling seamen 
to deposit their wages and to transmit 
them to their families from foreign ports; 

(d) Institution or more general adoption of 
a system under which as soon as a sea- 
man is enrolled he may allocate, if he 
so desires, part of his wages for regular 
remittance to his family? (What sys- 
tem do you propose?) : 

F’. Propaganda 

8. Do you consider that it should be made 
possible for official or voluntary bodies to 
undertake propaganda with a view to ensuring 
the success of the proposed measures? 


G. Financial Organization 
9. From what sources do you consider that 
the funds necessary for giving effect to the 
measures contemplated in the foregoing ques- 
tions might be drawn? 
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10. Could provision be made for some con- 
tribution from the funds of social insurance 


institutions? 


H. Possibility of a Draft Convention on certain 
Points 
11. Do you consider that some, and if so 
which, of the points mentioned above might 
form the subject of a Draft Convention? 


IV. THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT OF PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY IN THE 
CASE OF CAPTAINS, NAVIGATING AND ENGINEER OFFICERS IN 
CHARGE OF WATCHES ON BOARD MERCHANT SHIPS 


Conclusions of Conference 


The Conference, after examining the Report 
presented by the International Labour Office 
on the question of the minimum requirement 
of professional capacity in the case of captains, 
navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board merchant ships, invites the 
International Labour Office to consult the Gov- 
ernments on the following points: 

1. The possibility of adopting a Draft Con- 
vention specifying that possession of a certifi- 
cate of professional capacity is to be required 
by national legislation for employment as: 

(a) Master or skipper; 

(6) Navigating officer in charge of a watch; 

(c) Engineer officer in charge of a watch; 

(d) Chief engineer. 

2. The determination of the scope of this 
Draft Convention on the basis of general 
definitions, which might be as follows: 

Master or skipper: any person having com- 
mand or charge of a vessel: 

Navigating officer in charge of a watch: any 
person, not being a pilot, who is navigating a 
ship: 

Engineer officer in charge of a watch: any 
person who is running a ship’s engines. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE MINIMUM 


3. Possibility of providing for minor excep- 
tions, on such grounds as, for example, type 
of vessel and tonnage. 

4. Possibly, general conditions for granting 
certificates which should be specified by national 
laws or regulations: 

(a) a minimum age; 

(6) a certain standard of professional experi- 

ence; 

(c) the necessity of passing one or more 

examinations organized and supervised 
by the public authorities. 


5. The provision of sanctions against: 

(a) a shipowner engaging a master or officer 
who is not duly certificated, as required 
by the Draft Convention; 

(b) a master or officer making use of forged 
documents to obtain employment as such. 

The determination of the character of such 

sanctions (penal or disciplinary). 


6. Supervision of the enforcement of the 
stipulations of the Draft Convention; the right 
of the authorities responsible for the applica- 
tion of laws or regulations relating to the safety 
of navigation to detain any vessel not carrying 
the duly certificated officers required. 
Geneva, 21 October, 1929. 


REQUIREMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 


CAPACITY IN THE CASE OF CAPTAINS, NAVIGATING AND 
ENGINEER OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF WATCHES ON J 
BOARD MERCHANT SHIPS 


Do you consider that the International 
Labour Conference should adopt a Draft Con- 
vention specifying that national laws or regu- 
lations are to require certificates of professional 
capacity for employment as: 

(a) master or skipper; 

(b) navigating officer in charge of a watch; 

(ec) chief engineer; 

(d) engineer officer in charge of a watch? 

2. Do you consider that the scope of the 
Draft Convention should be determined on the 
basis of general definitions, which might be as 
follows:— 

Master or skipper—Any person having com- 
mand or charge of a vessel; 


Navigating officer in charge of a watch—Any 
person, not being a pilot, who is navigating a 
ship; 

Chief engineer—Any person permanently 
responsible for the engine-room staff; 

Engineer officer in charge of a watch—Any 
person who is running a ship’s engines? 

3. Do you consider that it should be left 
open to national laws or regulations to provide 
for minor exceptions on such grounds as, for 
example, type of vessel and tonnage? If s0, 
what proposals do you make? 


ae? Do you consider it desirable, while leaving 
it ‘to national laws or regulations to settle in 


detail the conditions for granting certificates, 
to indicate in the international regulations that 
these conditions as a whole are ‘to be directed 
towards securing the following guarantees: 

(a) a minimum age; 

(b) a certain standard of professional experi- 
ence (length of service at sea, a qualify- 
ing period in the engine-room or in work- 
shops, etc.) ; 
the passing of one or more examinations 
organized and supervised by the public 
authorities? 

5. Do you consider it desirable ‘to indicate 
that national laws or regulations are to pro- 
vide for sanctions against: 

(a) a shipowner engaging a master or officer 
who is not duly certificated as required 
by the Draft Convention; 

(b) a master or officer making use of forged 
documents to obtain employment as such? 

What do you consider should be the character 
of such sanctions (penal or disciplinary) ? 


6. Is it desirable to provide for special 
measures for supervising the enforcement of 
the rules of the Draft Convention? 

In particular, is it desirable to empower the 
authorities responsible for ensuring compliance 
with the laws or regulations relating to the 
safety of navigation to detain any vessel not 
carrying the duly certificated officers required? 


(c) 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The texts of the Resolutions adopted by 
the Conference are as follows:— 


Resolution Concerning the Composition of 
Non-Government Delegations 


“In view of the difficulties which have arisen 
at the special Sessions of the Conference de- 
voted to maritime questions, including the com- 
position of non-Governmental delegations, the 
Conference invites the Governing Body to seek 
all appropriate means of avoiding in the future 
a repetition of such difficulties.” 


Resolution concerning the conditions of life 
and labour of seamen in Asiatic countries. 


“Whereas equality of treatment of seamen 
without distinction of race or nationality is an 
essential factor in the improvement of condi- 
tions of life and labour throughout the world; 


Whereas marked inequalities at present exist 
in the treatment of the seamen of certain na- 
tionalities, especially those from Asiatic coun- 
tries, as compared with other seamen perform- 
ing the same work, in particular in such matters 
as wages, hours, the system of recruitment, un- 
employment, housing, health, the protection 
afforded by the laws of the country of the ship- 
owner in respect of insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, freedom of association, etc.; and 


Whereas the Twelfth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion recalling the necessity of equal treatment 
of national workers and _ coloured foreign 
workers and requesting the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to consider the 
desirability of placing this question, if possible, 
on the Agenda of the 1931 Session; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 

(1) to call the special attention of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in carrying out the 
enquiry known as the “Asiatic enquiry”, to 
the present conditions of life and labour of 
Asiatic seamen, as mentioned above, and in 
particular when they are employed outside their 
country or on board foreign vessels, and 

(2) to consider whether this question could 
be placed on the Agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference.” 


Resolution concerning conditions of labour in 
air transport. 


“The Conference, bearing in mind the de- 
cisions taken on behalf of the seafaring com- 
munity and the measures framed at previous 
Sessions concerning workers employed in the 
various branches of sea, inland waterway and 
railway transport; but 

Having regard to the importance and the 
expansion of air transport, which is developing 
into a new industry employing numerous cate- 
gories of workers; 

Having regard to the fact that in some coun- 
tries workers in air transport are grouped in 
the same organizations as sea transport workers 
and that the aspirations of pilots and mechanics 
in aviation for the improvement of their con- 
dition are thus identified with those of sea- 
men and engineers employed on board ship; and 

Having regard to the risks to which crews in 
air transport are exposed and the desirability 
of regulating internationally the working con- 
ditions and the protection of an occupation 
which has to be earried on in different coun- 
tries; 
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Invites the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the desir- 
ability of 

(a) Undertaking a study not only of the 
safety but also of the living, training and 
working conditions of workers in air transport 
with a view to including these questions in the 
Agenda of a Session of the International La- 
bour Conference; and 

(0) Appointing a Committee of experts to 
study questions affecting workers in air trans- 
port.’ 


Resolution concerning the equitable treatment 
of seamen 

“The Conference, 

Considering the necessity of providing ade- 
quate protection in the modern order of society 
for the workers of all countries, and in particu- 
lar for seamen. 

Bearing in mind the report on special coun- 
tries adopted at the Washington Session. 

Requests the Governing Body to consider all 
appropriate measures with a view to drawing 
the attention of States Members to the neces- 
sity of securing equitable treatment for seamen 
emvloyed on board vessels sailing in the terri- 
torial waters or on the inland waterways of 
the country of which such seamen are nationals, 
in accordance with the social legislation of that 
country.” 


Resolution concerning the limitation of hours 
of work in inland navigation 

“Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
that workers employed on inland navigable 
rivers and waterways should have the benefit 
of a limitation of the hours of work no less 
than seamen employed in maritime navigation, 
and whereas the Recommendation concerning 
the limitation of hours of work in inland navi- 
gation which was adopted at Genoa in 1920 has 
failed to achieve adequate results; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the possibility of placing the question of the 
limitation of the hours of work of inland water- 
men on the Agenda of an early Session of the 
Conference with a view to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention on the subject.” 


Resolution concerning the application of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by previous Maritime Sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

“The Conference, 

Having noted the resolution adopted at its 
Twelfth Session on the motion of Mr. Matsuoka, 
Japanese Workers’ Delegate, concerning the 
application of Article 405, paragraph 5, of the 
Treaty of Peace of Versailles, 

And taking into account the steps already 
taken by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to give effect to this 
resolution, 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to continue and to expe- 
dite the study already undertaken and to give 
its particular attention to the action taken by 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization upon the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the previous 
Maritime Sessions of the Conference, including 
the maritime Conventions adopted at the 1921 
Session, and to submit a report on the subject 
to an early Session of the Conference.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1929 


eae following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statsitics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so re- 
porting in October was 7,043, their employees 
numbering 1,082,576 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for Oc- 


tober was 1,750, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 212,328 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service. of Canada showing the number of - 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1929, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was the customary contraction in in- 
dustrial activity at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when the 7,043 firms furnishing employ- 
ment returns to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported 1,082,576 employees, compared 
with 1,090,846 on October 1. Reflecting the 
reduction, the index number declined from 
125.6 in the preceding month to 124.6 on the 
date under review, as compared with 118.9, 
108.8, 104.0, 98.3, 94.1, 100.0, 97.0 and 91.3 
yn November 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
(923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Despite this 
usual autumnal recession, employment con- 
tinues in decidedly greater volume, not only 
than in any other November, but also than 
in any month in the years 1921-1928; the ac- 
companying chart illustrates the favourable 
industrial situation generally prevailing as 
compared with the last seven years. 

Pronounced seasonal curtailment again took 
place in construction and manufacturing, 
while logging, mining and trade reported con- 
siderable improvement, also, largely seasonal 
in character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened employment was registered in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, but the 
tendency was downward in Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

Maritime Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
November 1, 1929, contrasting with the losses 
generally recorded on that date in other years 


for which statistics are available. Most of 
the advance took place in logging, which was 
unusually active, and in shipping, while there 
were seasonal decreases in manufacturing, 
notably in sawmills. Returns were received 
from 533 employers, with 84,127 workers on 
their payrolls, or 743 more than at the begin- 
ning of October. Considerable losses had been 
indicated on November 1, 1928, when the in- 
dex, as on the same date in earlier years of 
the record, was lower. 

Quebec—As on November 1 last year, there 
was an upward trend in Quebec, where the 
1,624 co-operating firms enlarged their staffs 
by 6,439 employees, bringing them to 309,432. 
Building construction, trade and transporta- 
tion reported improvement, and there were 
very marked seasonal advances in logging, 
while highway and railway construction, manu- 
facturing, communications and services regis- 
tered curtailment. Employment was in much 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in 1928, or in any other year since the 
record was instituted in 1920. 

Ontario—Employment declined in Ontario, 
where the situation was, however, more favour- 
able than in the autumn of earlier years of 
the record, in most of which reductions were 
noted at the beginning of November. The 
most extensive recessions on the date under 
review were mainly of a seasonal nature, in 
construction, canning, saw-milling and iron 
and steel plants, while logging, mining and 
trade were decidedly busier. A combined 
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working force of 447,437 persons was registered 
by the 3,168 employers whose data were tabu- 
lated and who had 453,963 on their payrolls 
in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces——As is very often the case 
at the time of year, there was a decrease in 
the Prairie Provinces on November 1, 1929, 
but employment continued better than in the 
autumn in any other year since the record 
was commenced in 1920. Returns were com- 
piled from 1,004 firms having 153,182 em- 
ployees, aS against 158,636 at the beginning of 
October. Coal mining, logging and trade af- 
forded considerably more employment; on the 
other hand, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and services showed contractions. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Que- 
bee city, Montreal, and Winnipeg; practically 
no change was shown in Hamilton, while in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities and Vancouver there were re- 
ductions. } 

Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal was upward, 1,332 persons having 
been added to the staffs of the 859 co- 
operating firms, who employed 149,577. 
Manufacturers, transportation, construction 
and trade reported increased activity, while 
there were losses in the service and com- 
munication groups. Rather less pronounced 
improvement had been indicated on November 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1926 JAN. 


British Columbia—Further declines in per- 
sonnel were recorded by the 713 employers 
furnishing returns in British Columbia; their 
staffs aggregated 88,398 workers, compared 
with 91,870 in the preceding month. The 
greatest losses were in manufactures and con- 
struction, but logging and transportation were 
also slacker; on the other hand, mining and 
retail trade were more active. Employment 
was in greater volume than on November 1 
last year, when the movement was also un- 
favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


ue 











1929 


1, 1928, when the index was several points 
lower. 


Quebec City—Employment showed an in- 
crease in Quebec, according to 120 employers 
of 13,472 persons, compared with 13,323 on 
October 1. ervices and - manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while construction and 
trade reported heightened activity. The situa- 
tion was more favourable than on the same 
date last year, when reductions had been 
noted. 


Toronto—There was a falling-off in the 
number of workers on the payrolls of 927 
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firms in Toronto, who had 130,415 in their 
employ, or 917 less than in the preceding 
month. Most of the decline took place in 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion, while trade was considerably busier. A 
gain had been registered at the beginning of 
November a year ago, but the index then was 
lower. 


Ottawa—Almost all the curtailment in 
Ottawa was in manufacturing, particularly of 


lumber products, but trade showed heightened 
activity. The 142 employers furnishing data 
reported 13,316 workers, as against 13,639 on 
October 1. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date in 1928, when 
contractions had also been indicated. 


Hamilton—Practically no general change 
occurred in Hamilton, where the 220 co- 
operating firms employed 39,224 persons. 
Advances in manufactures were offset by 


Nors.—The ‘relative weight ’’ in Table 1 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total num- 
ber of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 





1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
94-7 86-5 91-9. 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 (00-7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
105-1 108-2 102-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107°8 
100-1 110-2 105-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110°7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
199-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107°5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 118-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
7°83 28-6 41-3 14-1 8-2 


at Nov. 1, 1929 
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losses in quarrying and other groups. The 
movement in November 1 last year had been 
upward, but the index then was lower by 
many points. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a 
further decrease; 1384 employers reported 
16,753 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 17,162 at the beginning of October. 
Seasonal dullness in automobile plants and 
construction caused the decrease, which was 


on a smaller scale than that indicated on the 
same date a year ago. Employment. then, 
however, was much brisker than during this 
autumn. 


Winnipeg—Improvement was noted in 
Winnipeg, according to 328 firms employing 
34,582 workers at the beginning of November, 
as compared with 34,391 in their last report. 
Trade reported considerable advances, while 
manufacturing and transportation released 
help. Very little change had been recorded 


Nore. The “relative weight’”’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tastz II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 

















—_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Nov SRSOFY, Tah Le vericrimeainy Steel 101-9 
Nov LOD Es ler ae cntaekes 99-2 
Nov 93-6 101-4 96-1 
Nov 100-6 100°5 99-1 
Jan. 89-2 90-9 95-1 
Feb. 89-5 91-6 95-6 
Mar. 90-8 93-3 96-2 
April 94-3 96-0 96-9 
ay 97-2 101-5 99-2 
June 104-5 90-3 99-7 
July 105-9 102-7 100-2 
Aug. 106-2 105-4 100-6 
Sept 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Oct 105-7 106-3 102-9 
Nov 104-7 104-3 103-4 
Dec 101-9 102-3 103-8 
Jan. 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Feb. 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Mar. 95-8 99-9 99-6 
April 98-0 102-6 102-5 
May 101-9 105-3 105-3 
June 104°5 110-9 107-0 
July 106-3 114-0 107-7 
Aug. 106-2 116-7 107°8 
Sept 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Oct. 108-6 121-8 110-2 
Nov 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Dec 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Jan. 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Feb. 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Mar. 101-0 106-3 106-4 
April 101-8 107-9 107-7 
May 105-9 112-8 110-2 
June 109-7 117-0 112-7 
July 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Aug. 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sept 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Oct 114-3 131-0 117-0 
Nov 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Dec 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Jan. 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Feb. 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Mar. 107°5 112-8 116-6 
April 108-2 116-2 118-6 
May 114-2 117-1 120-7 
June 119-3 122-0 122-1 
July 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Aug. 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Sept 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Oct. 120-5 131-7 126- 
Novaenlist she cee tees 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Relativeweightofem- 
ployment by cities 
as at Nov. 1, 1929.. 13-8 1-2 12-0 











Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
RP oss ROS TEEA Us Can sieeT Ae sD | Nessa els sraemiess id 101-8 82-2 
110-5 CE | ieee gee fre 90-7 85-4 
100-6 S35 Si alice: ete 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
93-4 89:5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
97:5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106:3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-6 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104°8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107°4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115°4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107:7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109°9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110°9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115- 111-6 
1-2 3°6 1-5 3+2 2-8 
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on November, 1, 1928, when employment was 
at approximately the same level. 

Vancouver—There was a slightly downward 
movement in employment in Vancouver, 
where 272 employers had 29,825 persons on 
their staffs, or 90 less than in the preceding 
month. Manufactures and _ construction 
showed most of the reduction, while trade and 
services were more active. The situation was 
better than at the beginning of November 
last year, when much larger losses had been 
reported. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 

TT. 
Manufacturing 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the 
lumber, iron and steel and food-canning in- 
dustries, although there were also: losses in 
electric current, leather and building material 
works. On the other’ hand, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and some other 
factories registered considerable adivances. 
The 4,199 co-operating manufacturers reported 


Nors; The “relative weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasiz III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Manu- 
facturing 


— All in- 


dustries Logging 


Relative weight of employ- 
ment By Industries as at 
Nov. 1, 


see eccesececes 


Mining 


Trans- Con- 
portation | struction 


Comrmun- 


ication Services | Trade 
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560,954 operatives, as against 575,406 at the 
beginning of October. This decline involved 
more workers than that shown on November 
1 last year, but the index was then lower. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, whilst 
meat-packing plants afforded more employ- 
ment. Statistics were received from 202 manu- 
facturers, employing 18,813 persons, as com- 


pared with 19,201 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
Quebec and British Columbia, was smaller 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index number was ap- 
proximately the same. 

Leather and Products.— Following four 
months of uninterrupted expansion, there was 
a falling-off in employment in this group on 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Nov. 1, | 





Relative Oct. 1, Nov.1, | Nov.1,| Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, 
Industries weight! 1929 1929 1928 192 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing. (oN a, See's was 51-8 117-2 120-2 115-1 104-9 102-7 96-5 91-3 
Animal products—edible............ 1:7 115-2 117-1 116-1 112-0 101-5 101-9 95-1 
Muriancd products... nace cee ss cece. + 2 102-5 103-1 94-4 100-8 112-2 108-5 101-3 
Leather and products.............66- 1:6 95-5 97-7 97-1 104-6 104-6 96-9 96-5 
Lumber and products..............- 5-0 106-1 116-6 109-2 97-9 105-2 99-7 94-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-9 97-1 114-7 105-2 92-4 107-8 100-7 97-9 
Purnitures, 80. ea cee ae te 1-0 128-1 125-4 120-6 112-1 102-6 OG Gitar eines. 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 116-6 115-8 100-0 103-5 97-9 98-3 91-7 
Musical instruments.............25.- 3 102-8 101-8 121-7 109-6 109-3 98-6 95-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:3 122-7 134:8 116-2 109-7 107:8 106-1 93-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 114-1 114-2 110-5 107°3 102-7 94-3 92-6 
Pulprand' paperiic: «2.02 . eae eee 3-0 110-2 111-9 108-1 108-4 104-4 90-5 85-5 
IPaner products ....9..%cisiscstossbicines 8 116-6 116-8 112-5 110-0 103-9 99-6 97-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 118-6 116°3 112-2 105-5 100-1 98-0 99-1 
Rubber produets &. .asere store’ aise sisters api 1-6 136-3 137-2 145-6 120-8 97-4 100-9 79°5 
Textile products... .252 sicov eves sisi. aus 7:7 107-4 106-9 107-9 106-8 101-7 97-0 92-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2°8 105-5 102-2 109-0 112-0 101-2 97-8 87-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:7 117-1 115-4 108-5 103-4 101-0 96-4 86-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-3 104-5 107°6 107-8 103-9 103-8 97-6 100-4 
Other textile products............. 9 104-6 105-1 105-2 105-4 99-6 93-2 95-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)...........005- 1-5 130-0 128-2 120-1 111-6 103-8 105-5 103-6 
MOGRCCON GT. . Hak bec aio haaattciels « s/oe 8 118-7 DLSSOME eee en oe ee eters weet lia cst aicstaren al atetenececsya eens 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 147-7 PAB sDeeal doteve baci) Ghali lee cone Dt ee ae re al mes eh ee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 186-3 177°3 161-5 117-4 105-0 105-6 116-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... “7 122-3 120-6 111-6 105-8 102-0 95-4 97-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 133-8 136-7 118-4 108-1 108-9 91-5 87-9 
Hlectric Current.t ace ease ester. 1-5 132-1 138-9 128-1 113-7 103-5 104-9 106-7 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-5 164-1 158-2 130-0 112-0 110-8 97-1 94-2 
Iron and steel products.............- 13-9 117-1 120-9 115-5 99-3 99-8 92-2 82-8 
Crude. rolled and forged products. 1:5 129-0 132-6 126-7 103-3 102-3 104-1 73°7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-3 133-2 132-5 125-2 110-9 101-2 92-4 86-3 
Agricultural implements........... 8 96-8 103-0 103-4 95-1 101-6 77-8 45-7 
NWandtvehicles@ras .feees dete. cee 5-9 106-2 112-8 109-1 93-1 96-7 91-8 88-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1:5 115-2 126°8 132-3 87-4 98-7 91-6 77°4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 133-7 146-2 103-0 88-7 96-8 86-2 86-7 
Heating appliances................ °5 139-4 138-0 124-9 110-7 106-7 102-6 97-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 185-2 175-3 150-2 121-1 102-7 80-8 79°8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
AUCtRRe as ik Pike obit i245 6 115-4 123-0 120:4 92-6 99-9 91-6 79-4 
Other iron-and steel products...... 1-9 114-6 113-7 117-6 104-8 104-1 93-2 86-5 
Non-ferrous:metal products.......... 1-9 135-7 132-9 123-6 110-2 106-0 97-5 80-2 
Mineral products............0eeeeee: 1-3 149-4 149-1 133-7 105-0 100-9 103-0 100:8 
Miscellanéous...)..¢ osc sas ccs ore factess 1-4 113-7 116-6 111-9 100-1 104-6 94-7 94-2 
Logging Cer ek steele we ee gwiteie: 4-2 173-3 117-1 139-3 136-3 99-6 119-9 129-4 
WEGRUNG sos oo oe Oats w wretnis ote ies lots rete Ore 5-3 128-0 126-6 121-2 111-4 106-5 101-7 105-1 
Coal: Mr yaa is came tree terns erate 2-8 112-0 110-0 110-6 105-8 106-5 99-5 105-5 
Metallic OLegi.ctavecies sees eis 1-6 152-7 149-7 135-0 121-5 106-9 101-1 102-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 149-7 151-6 138-8 118-1 106-9 100-8 97:1 
Cammunications.....ccccccerccccccoees 2-8 125-8 128-1 114-1 106-2 102-2 97-3 95-6 
MNelerraphsercsess soo hae ceeeasat sss 6 132-5 135-7 124-5 108-5 105-0 96-4 91-1 
Telephonest ict soss sivciceiete + caine ene 2-2 124-0 126-0 111-4 105-5 101-5 97-5 96-8 
Trans portation sauces paises: «silos ole 12-1 113-8 114-3 113-4 106-5 105-2 103-0 99-9 
Street railways and cartage........ 2-5 131-7 132-9 121-5 106-5 101-8 102-9 103-0 
Steam railways. ssee tet econ es 7-9 108-4 109-6 112-6 105-3 104-2 100-6 99-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-7 117-4 113-8 106-9 113-1 115-4 116-2 96-2 
Construction and Maintenance........... 13-6 153-6 162-4 137-4 122-1 111-2 94-6 88-9 
Bailding 252. JRO eae. eee 6-2 173-7 169-7 136-0 117-7 111-7 88-0 82-1 
HighwayViissacosse odie tee deass es 3-5 214-8 240-7 166-2 193-4 131-0 124-7 108-5 
Railway erss voces ate ee ae 3°9 106-0 119-7 127-4 101-2 103-9 91-2 89-1 
Bernice ssh bss Pc ERE ASN 3 ote sisi 2-0 131-6 141-0 120-8 107-9 99-1 93-9 91-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............- 1-1 132-4 149-4 114-9 102-6 95-5 94-0 91-6 
Professionals:.\soasteok aoe oe trotters 2 119-8 118-4 121-5 114-3 101-5 98-4 95-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 7 134-1 133-9 129-5 113-6 103-4 92-2 89-0 
TEI co casa ne wk cre aataaietel te iele aie sick a= ate 8-2 130-7 128-2 121-3 111-9 103-9 99-2 93-1 
Retaily il MEA. See 5-9 134-6 130-6 124-8 113-0 104-0 98-7 90-1 
Wholesale i..38 Sete k ostrce es areecrriers 2-3 121-8 122-9 113-8 109-9 103-5 100-2 99-1 
All Tridustries... vesecenamever vanes sae 100-0 124-6 125-6 118-9 108-8 104-0 98-3 94-1 
SOBRE Be ECS sas ERS RN Ee 


1 The “Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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November 1, chiefly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories in Quebec. The 178 firms furnishing 
data reported 16,935 workers, as against 17,266 
on October 1. Activity was rather greater on 
the same date in 1928, the changes then re- 
corded ‘having been slight. 

Lumber and Products—Further contrac- 
tions, involving a larger number of employees 
than in autumn last year, were indicated in 
the lumber group, in which employment was 
in rather less volume than in November, 1928, 
although it was brisker than in any other 
November of the record. The losses on the 
date under review took place almost entirely 
in rough and dressed lumber mills, while fur- 
niture, vehicle and some other divisions were 
busier. A combined working force of 54,242 
persons was reported by the 706 co-operating 
manufacturers, as compared with 59,412 at the 
beginning of October. There were important 
contractions in all provinces. 

Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while sugar and syrup fac- 
tories showed an advance. The forces of the 
372 reporting firms aggregated 35,338 persons, 
or 3,586 less than in their last return. Employ- 
ment improved in Quebec, while in Ontario 
and British Columbia there were pronounced 
seasonal losses. This decrease involved many 
more workers than that registered on the cor- 
responding date in 1928, but the index num- 
ber was then much lower than on the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
small increase in the number reported by em- 
ployers in this group, 533 of whom had 68,447 
workers on their payroll, as compared with 
68,351 at the beginning of October. Decreases 
in pulp and paper plants were offset by gains 
in printing and publishing houses. The ten- 
dency was favourable in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces, while in Quebec and 
British Columbia there were declines. Al- 
though considerable advances had been noted 
at the beginning of November a year ago, the 
index then was lower, as it was in the autumn 
of earlier years of the record. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight recession on November 
1; data were compiled from 37 firms with 
17,304 employees, as against 17,426 in their 
last report. This decrease took place chiefly 
in Ontario. Employment was at a lower level 
than on November 1, 1928, when large gains 
had been indicated, but was better than in 
any other November on record. 


Textile Products—Thread, cotton, woollen, 
hosiery and knitting factories reported in- 


creased activity, but the production of gar- 
ments, personal furnishings and headwear 
showed a falling off; 587 manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 82,800 on October 1, 
to 82,885 on the date under review. ‘There 
were moderate increases in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces. A much larger gain had 
been noted at the beginning of November last 
year, when the situation was practically the 
same as on the date under review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Iaquors—There 
was a slight increase in employment in these 
industries, as a whole, 94 persons being added 
to the staffs of the 148 establishments furnish- 
ing statistics, which employed 16,632. Quebec 
registered most of the gain, which took place 
mainly in tobacco factories. A downward 
movement had been noted on the correspond- 
ing date last year, and the index then was 
lower by some 10 points. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Improve- 
ment was recorded in this group, according to 
statements furnished by 116 plants employing 
8,118 persons, or 109 more than in their last 
report. Conditions were more favourable thas 
in the autumn of 1928. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants, chiefly in Ontario, but employment 
generally was at a much higher level than on 
November 1, 1928. The forces of the 144 em- 
ployers from whom information was received, 
declined by 356 persons to 13,472 at the be- 
ginning of November. ; 

Electric Current—Employment in the pro- 
duction of electric current showed a contrac- 
tion, 795 workers being released from the 
forces of the 94 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 15,916 persons. Although only 
slight changes had been indicated in this in- 
dustry on November 1 last year, the index 
then was several points lower. 

Electrical Appliances——Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
49 of which had 16,636 employees, or 610 
more than in their last report. This advance 
was much more pronounced than that noted 
on the same date last year, when the index 
number was decidedly lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, vehicle, agricultural implement, 
shipbuilding and some other divisions of the 
iron and steel group registered reduced em- 
ployment, while there were large increases in 
the iron and steel fabrication group. State- 
ments were received from 683 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 150,916 persons, as 
compared with 156,014 in the preceding month. 
Employment declined in all provinces except 
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British Columbia, the losses in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. Less extensive curtailment 
had been indicated at the beginning of No- 
vember last year, but the situation then was 
not so favourable as on the date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 105 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 20,579 
workers, or 416 more than on October 1. 
Smelters and refineries recorded most im- 
provement, although all branches were busier. 
Employment was more active than on the 
same date of 1928, or of any other year of 
the record. 


Mineral Products—For the first time this 
year, there was a slight decline in employ- 
ment in the 86 mineral product factories 
reporting, which released 73 persons, bringing 
their staffs to 14,407 at the beginning of 
November. Practically all the reduction 
occurred in Quebec. The index was consider- 
ably higher than on November 1, 1928, when 
a larger loss had been indicated. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 226 firms 
employing 45,224 men, or 14,911 more than 
in the preceding month. This advance was 
the largest on record and brought employ- 
ment to its highest level in the autumns 
since 1920. All provinces, except British 
Columbia, shared in the upward movement 
which, however, was most marked in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Mining 


Coal and metallic ore mining afforded con- 
siderably more employment, while quarries 
and other non-metallic mineral mines were 
seasonally slacker. Statements were compiled 
from 224 operators, with 56,893 employees, or 
674 more than in their last report. Of the 
total employees recorded on the date under 
review, 29,619 belonged in the coal mining, 
17,620 in the metallic ore and 9,654 in the 
non-metallic mineral group. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on November 
1, 1928, but the index then was lower. 


Communications 


Telephones and’ telegraphs showed the 
reductions in personnel usual at the time of 
the year, according to 170 companies and 
branches with 30,109 workers in their employ, 
a loss of 587 since October 1. Conditions con- 
tinued better than on November 1 of other 
years of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
decrease in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 140 firms whose staffs 
declined from 27,226 employees on October 1 
to 27,022 at the beginning of November. 
Improvement was reported in Quebec, but 
there were losses in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. Activity was greater than on the 
corresponding date in 1928, although the 
movement then was favourable. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 


from 104 employers in the railway operation 


group, in which their payrolls decreased by 
1,003 persons to 85,427 on November 1. This 
decline, which was largely a result of the 
delay in the movement of grain, was shared 
in by all provinces except Quebec. Employ- 
ment was not so active as in the autumn of 
1928, although it was brisker than in other 
years of the record. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Additions to 
staffs were noted in water transportation, 75 
companies employing 18,897 workers, as com- 
pared with 18,289 in the preceding month. 
The Maritime Provinces and Quebec reported 
increased’ activity. Smaller gains were 
recorded on November 1 last year, and 
employment then was at a lower level. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was a considerable increase 
in building, 1,268 persons being added to the 
forces of the 683 co-operating contractors, who 
had 67,324 employees, a number considerably 
ereater than that reported at the beginning of 
any other November in the last nine years. 
The largest advances took place in Quebec, 
while the trend was unfavourable in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
again declined seasonally, but the reduction 
involved a smaller number of workers than 
in the autumn of 1928, when employment was 
in less volume. Statements were tabulated 
from 250 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
38,362, were smaller by 4,499 persons than on 
October 1. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement, which was most pronounced 
in Quebec. 


Railways—Further curtailment of railway 
construction work was reported, especially in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The forces 
of the 43 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishing returns declined from 
47,104 persons on October 1, to 41,797 at the 
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beginning of November. This shrinkage was 
decidedly greater than that registered on the 
corresponding date in 1928, when the level of 
employment was considerably higher. 


Services 


There were continued decreases in the 
personnel of hotels and restaurants, as the 
tourist and vacation season closed; 219 firms 
in the service division employed 21,804 per- 
sons, against 23,365 at the beginning of 
October. The index was considerably higher 


than on November 1 in other years of the 


record. 
Trade 


The trend of employment in trade con- 
tinued upward, 1,822 workers being added to 
the forces of the 710 retail and wholesale 


establishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 88,763. The advance took place in 
the former division. The number of persons 
reported was higher on November 1, 1929, 
than in any other month since this series 
was instituted in 1920, and further pronounced 
gains may be expected during the next few 
weeks, in preparation for the Christmas and 
holiday trade. The advances recorded on the 
corresponding date last year also gave employ- 
ment to a large number of workers. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from our tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Industrial depression usually apparent with 
the approach of the winter season, was in evi- 
dence to a considerable extent among local 
trade unions during October, the percentage 
of unemployed members rising from 3.7 at 
the close of September to 6.0 per cent in 
October. The unemployment volume was also 
in advance of that recorded at the close of 
October last year when 3-1 per cent of the 
members were idle. Returns for October were 
furnished by 1,750 unions with an aggregate 
membership of 212,328. members, 12,716 of 
whom were without employment on the last 
day of the month. In the curtailment of 
activity reflected during October over the 
previous months all provinces shared in 
varying measures, though the unemployment 
area centered chiefly in the province of 
Quebec, where the manufacturing industries, 
particularly, showed an adverse situation. 
Steam railway operation in several prov- 
inces recorded declines of a noteworthy 
character and in the building trades employ- 


ment eased off to some extent. When a com- 
parison is made with the returns for October, 
1928, Manitoba and Alberta unions reported 
the most pronounced employment recessions 
during the month under review, while reduc- 
tions, on a somewhat smaller scale, were 
shown by Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
unions. From the remaining provinces the 
increases in idleness reported were slight. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of trade union unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Compared with the 
returns for September, Edmonton unions 
alone reflected a higher employment level 
during October, but the improvement re- 
corded was nominal only, while of the remain- 
ing cities Regina, with an increase in idle- 
ness of about 5 per cent, reported the most 
important employment decline. Of the cities 
taken for comparison Montreal registered the 
largest unemployment percentage for the 
month under review, namely 9.5, which was, 
however, but 2.4 per cent in excess of that 
recorded in the same city for September. Ed- 
monton, Montreal and Winnipeg unions 
showed a substantial drop in the volume of 
work afforded during October when compared 
with the same month a year ago and in Hali- 
fax, Toronto and Regina employment was 
also at a lower level. In Vancouver the same 
percentage of idleness was recorded in both 
months of the comparison. In Saint John, 
however, the employment tendency was up- 
ward, though the change recorded was quite 
slight. 
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The curve of unemployment as indicated 
in the accompanying chart showed a decided 
upward trend at the close of October from the 
previous month. The level attained by the 
curve at the end of October was also consider- 
ably higher than in the same month last year, 
showing that the situation for organized work- 
ers during October was less favourable than in 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

A considerable slowing up of industrial ac- 
tivity was shown in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during October due chiefly to seasonal 
influences. Reports were tabulated at the end 
of the month from a total of 489 unions cover- 
‘ing 59,780 members and of these 4,691 or 7.8 
per cent were without work compared with 


workers. On the other hand, cigar makers 
reported adequate work for all their membere 
contrasted with a large unemployment per- 
centage in October a year ago and fair sized 
advances in employment were, reflected by 
pulp and paper makers and wood workers 
during the month reviewed. 

' Little change in the employment situation 
lag affecting coal miners was shown during 
‘(October when compared with both the re- 
turns for the previous month and October 
last year, the 44 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 18,221 members indicating 
1-9 per cent of inactivity compared with 2:8 
‘per cent in September and with -9 per cent 
in October, 1928. The improvement recorded 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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3.5 per cent in September. Unemployment over September was entirely due to the 


for iron and steel workers, especially railway 
carmen and garment workers during October, 
accounted, to a large extent, for the unfavour- 
able conditions reported in comparison with 
September. Further, though more moderate 
contractions in employment were registered 
by leather workers and general labourers, and 
declines of minor importance occurred among 
hat and cap workers, textile workers and metal 
polishers. On the other hand, conditions for 
paper makers, printing tradesmen and bakers 
were nominally improved. In comparison 
with the returns for October last year when 
4.5 per cent of idleness was recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, the bulk of the in- 
crease in unemployment reported during the 
month under review was, as in the previous 
comparison, apparent among garment and iron 
and steel workers, with contributing declines, 
on a somewhat smaller scale, among leather 


greater activity prevailing among Alberta min- 
ers during October, while in Nova Scotia 
nominal declines in employment occurred. 
‘British Columbia miners reported no mem- 
bers idle in either month. The percentage 
‘of unemployment for Nova Scotia miners dur- 
fing October showed a slight gain over the 
same month of last year and in Alberta the 
situation was practically unchanged. In Brit- 
fish Columbia coal miners were reported as 
fully engaged in October, compared with a 
fractional unemployment percentage in the 
same month of last year. 

' A moderate drop in the volume of work 
afforded was indicated by building tradesmen 
during October when compared with Septem- 
ber, but conditions were much quieter than 
in October a year ago. Returns were fur- 
nished for October this year by an aggregate 
lof 217 unions with 32,426 members and of 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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‘these 3,368 or a percentage of 10°4 were idle 
lat the end of the month compared with 
8:6 per cent in September and with 5-1 per 
cent in October, 1928. Bricklayers, masons 
land plasterers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and hod carriers and building labour- 
fers recorded increases in unemployment in- 
volving the greatest number of workers when 
‘compared with September. Among bridge 
and structural iron workers the largest per- 
wentage contraction in employment was regis- 
tered, but these tradesmen form but a small 
share of the total membership in the building 
trades and hence dio not materially affect the 
situation for the group as a whole. Among 
‘plumbers and steamfitters, granite and stone 
‘cutters, and electrical workers also, employ- 
ment subsided slightly. On the other hand, 
‘carpenters and joiners showed slight improve- 
ment in conditions and among tile layers, 
Jathers and roofers also, some expansion was 
noted. Employment for all tradesmen, with 
‘the exception of tile layers, lathers and roof- 
ers was on a lower level during October than 
in the same month of last year, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners 
‘and painters, decorators and paperhangers re- 
‘cording extensive losses and the remaining 
tradesmen contractions on a smaller scale. 

From unions of transportation workers 752 
reports were tabulated during October, show- 
ing a membership of 73,074 persons and of 
these 5:1 per cent were unemployed at the 
close of the month contrasted with 2°8 per 
cent in September and 2-3 per cent in Octo- 
ber last year. The unfavourable situation 
indicated during October both over the pre- 
vious month and October last year was 
almost entirely attributable to slacker con- 
ditions among steam railway employees, whose 
membership forms over 81 per cent of the 
total group membership reported. All groups 
in the steam railway division contributed a 
share to the total increase in idleness re- 
ported in both comparisons, though unem- 
ployment in the maintenance of way and 
general railway employees’ groups predomin- 
ated. Navigation workers were slightly less 
active than in September, though the level 
of employment was considerably in advance 
of that indicated during October a year ago. 
Among street and electric railway employees 
and teamsters and chauffeurs nominal con- 
tractions in employment only were shown in 
both comparisons. 

Reports from longshore workers, which are 
tabulated separately each month, indicated at 
the close of October 15:2 per cent of unem- 
ployed members as compared with 12°4 per 
cent in September and 16-2 per cenit in Octo- 


ber, 1928. The percentage for October was 
based on the returns received from 11 organ- 
izations with a total of 7,073 members. 

Retail clerks reported a very good situation 
in October, the 8 unions from which reports 
were received with 1,453 members showing -1 
per cent of idleness compared with 2°5 per 
cent in September and -7 per cent in October 
last year. 

Among civic employees little change was 
shown from September conditions, the 65 
unions from which reports were tabulated at 
the end of October with 7,141 members in- 
dicating 1:1 per cent of inactivity compared 
with -9 per cent in September. Unemploy- 


TABLE IJI—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








la ao} 5 
2| 3 E 
us| & 5 3 
Month. 2tl| § a | 2 "2 
g r : . 
dsia|¢|2l3| 8] sb 4 
OSs (37 S41 'a || 8 789) 8 
=| o!13)/e] ¢@] 3/2 le0| & 
A) (s 1GwOn Ms) antag eS 
Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2] 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8] 2-0] 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8/11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5/16-6] 9-7| 8-5| 7-8] 7-8123-5|12-7 
Average 1922... 7-1] 4-3] 8-6] 5-0| 8-9] 5-4] 6-1112-4] 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0] 2-0] 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6 0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1] 4-0/10-9| 6-1] 6-5] 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6/10-9| 5-5] 5-1) 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8| 2-1] 6-8| 4-2| 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5] 5-2 
Average 1927..... 3-7| 1-9] 6-8| 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0} 1-21 6-1] 3-5] 4-2] 3-0] 4-21 5-1] 4-5 
Oct. 1919... 3-2| 1-4| 2-5] -8| 1-3] -6| -9] 5-0] 2-0 
Gree tee, 3] --4] 9-5] 3-0] 3-3| -3] -8/15-7] 6-1 
Oct, Po a981 2-8] 5-6/10-7| 5-7| 4-2| 3-3] 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
Oetin) 122i. 1-3] 2-4] 5-9] 1-9] 5-2] 1-4] 2-5|10-6] 3-9 
Oct: 1928.4 .. 4-3| 3-2] 9-5] 2-8] 2-2] 1-8] 3-1| 3-1] 4-8 
Geb reigns. 2-5] 4-3]10-5| 4-5] 6-1] 3-2] 8-1| 8-9] 6-8 
Oct.,  1925..... 3-9] 2-1/10-6| 3-1] 1-8] 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 5-1 
Onin) V 1026... 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3} -4] 1-4] -8| 5-6] 2-6 
Jan., 2 vag2ts 3-0| 3-4| 7-8] 6-8] 6-3| 6-1) 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
eee ty ae 3-8| 2-3| 7-2] 7-2| 8-1| 5-3] 4-2] 7-4] 6-5 
Mar., 1997..... 13-1| 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April, 1927... 5-5| 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2| 5-1] 7-2| 3-6] 6-0 
May, . 1927: ba 5-8| 1-9| 8-8] 3-1] 3-7| 1-7] 6-5] 3-9] 5-2 
June,  1997..... 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7] 3-2 
July ennlatins. 1-2] 2-3] 5-2] 2-7] 2-3] 1-5] 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
Augie. 100ks cg 1-5] 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9] 3-5] 4-7] 3-7 
See. Wort et 1-4] 1-1] 4-8] 2-2] 2-4] 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-4 
Oct., .. 1927..... 1-1] -9| 5-6| 3-2] 4-2] 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
Nov., 1927..... 2-5} 1-7] 7-8] 3-5] 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 
Beery 249270508 4-3] 1-5] 9-3] 5-1] 5-4] 5-6] 3-7/10-5] 6-6 
Tans. 1928... 5-5| 1-5] 7-9] 7-0] 6-3] 5-0| 4-4] 9-1] 6-8 
Feb., 1928... 9-0} 1-7] 9-1] 5-6] 7-3] 6-0] 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Mar., 1928..... 10-9] 2-3] 7-0] 5-8| 7-5| 7-5| 5-5| 5-0| 6-5 
April, 1928..... 7-41 1-81 6-2] 4-1] 5-2] 4-2] 8-8] 3-3] 5-2 
May, 1928..... 5-6] 1-5] 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0] 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 1928..... -5| -8| 5-6| 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
July,  1928..... 1-5] -7| 2-6| 2-6] 1-8| -6| 4-5] 2-8] 2-6 
Aug.,  1928..... 1-6} -7| 4-0] 1-9] 1-4] -8] 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
Sept.,  1928..... -9| -5] 3-5] 1-2] 1-2] -6] 4-2] 3-3] 2-2 
Oct., 1928... 1-1] 1-0] 5-7] 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
Nov., 1928.... | 1-1] 1-1] 6-3] 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Deo. 1998... 3-9] -9| 0-7] 4-0] 8-1] 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Jan. 11771920... -. 3-0] 1-7| 7-9] 5-1/10-7| 7-1] 5-2| 8-0] 6-3 
Feb., 1929..... 6-0] 1-8] 9-0] 5-3} 9-6] 7-0] 5-4] 7-3] 6-8 
March, 1929, 6-2| 1-4] 7-9] 4-5] 9-2] 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
April, 1929... 6-0| 1-3] 9-3| 3-0] 3-9] 3-9] 5-3] 6-0) 5-5 
ay, 1929.0... 3-9] -5| 6-8] 2-6] 3-7| 2-9] 4-3] 2-3] 4-0 
June, 1929. 3-3| 1-0] 2-G| 2-5] 3-1] 2-8] 4-3] 2-6| 2-9 
July, 1929.....| 2-0} -8] 4-8] 2-2] 3-1] 1-8] 2-7| 2-7| 3-0 
Aug., 1929..... 2-2} -8| 4-6] 2-5] 2-5] 1-8] 5-7] 3-9] 3-5 
Sept., 1928..... 1-8} 1-6] 3-9] 3-1] 4-7] 2-5] 6-1] 4-5| 3-7 
Bi” 1920. .08 9-3| 2-3] 7-8] 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9] 6-0 
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ment showed a moderate increase over Octo- 
ber last year when the percentage of idle- 
ness stood at °2. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 121 returns were tabulated at the end 
of October covering a membership of 5,871 
persons, 262 of whom, or a percentage of 4°5 
were idle on the last day of the month con- 
trasted with 4:3 per cent in September. Hotel 
and restaurant and theatre and stage em- 
ployees reported a somewhat higher level of 
employment than in September, but the re- 
ductions in activity shown among stationary 
engineers and firemen were sufficient to sway 
the percentage for the group as a whole in 
an unfavourable direction. Among barbers the 
same situation prevailed in both months. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
October last year when 5-1 per cent of idle- 
ness was recorded hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were much busier during the month 
under review. Conditions for barbers showed 
slight. improvement, while theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported curtailment of operations. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1929, showed 
decreases in the average daily placements of 
26 per cent and 38 per cent, respectively, when 
a comparison was made with the records of 
September, 1929, and with those of October, 
1928. This large reduction, in each instance, 
was due to decreased farm placements. In 
the former comparison, logging showed a 
noticeable gain, followed by minor increases 
in transportation and services, all other groups 
recording decreased placements. Logging and 
services were the only industrial divisions in 
which gains were shown over October, 1928, 
the largest decline in the remaining groups, 
outside of farming, being shown in con- 
struction and maintenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, comput- 
ations being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications showed a 
marked decline throughout the month, and at 
the close of tthe period the levels attained were 
over 6 points below those recorded at the 
close of the corresponding month last year. 
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Slightly less activity was indicated by fisher- 
men during October than in the previous 
month, though the employment level was 
somewhat above that shown in October of 
last year. Returns for October were received 
from 3 unions of these workers with 763 
members, 2°9 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month contrasted with 
1-2 per cent in September and 4:0 per cent 
in October last year. 

From lumber workers and loggers 4 reports 
were tabulated at the end of October com- 
bining a membership of 1,189 persons and of 
these 22, or 1:9 per cent were unemployed 
compared with 4-7 per cent in September and 
12-6 per cent in October a year ago. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on aM average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive and for each month from 
1927 to date. Table I summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in table II. 


Reports for October, 1929 


The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 76:5 during the first half and 
72-5 during the second half of October, 
1929, in contrast with the ratios of 92-6 and 
79-3 during the corresponding periods of 1928. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 ap- 
plications during the periods under review 
were 71-0 and 68:6 as compared with 85-6 and 
75-1 during the corresponding month of 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during October, 1929, was 
1,427 as compared with 1,921 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 2,294 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,914 in com- 
parison with 2,314 in September, 1929, and 
with 2,623 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1929, was 1,336, of which 859 were in 
regular employment and 477 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,794 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a 
year ago averaged 2,139 daily, consisting of 
1,604 placements in regular and 535 in casual 
employment. 
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During the month of October, 1929, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,652 persons 
to employment and effected a total of 36,066 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 23,199 of which 
18,539 were of men and 4,660 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 12,867. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 27,027 for men and 11,496 for 
women, a total of 38,523, while applications 
for work numbered 51,678, of which 36,442 
were from men and 15,236 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Nova Scotia were ten per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and 23 per cent above 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also showed a gain of nearly 25 per 
cent over September and of nearly 35 per cent 
when compared with October, 1928. Increased 
placements under construction and mainte- 
nance were mainly responsible for the gain 
over October last year, although more place- 
ments were also made in services and farming. 
There were small reductions in placements 
under trade, manufacturing, logging and trans- 
portation. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
HOQ0 2 Ns ee ne 366,547 79,265 445,812 
JOOP... Aye ee 280.518 75,238 355, 756 
1 Apion Bie. ROR Ree 297 , 827 95,695 393, 522 
MOO 3s cs Sass oon iene 347,165 115,387 462,552 
W004. So 4. et es 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
| Ae 7 6 nae a 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
5 es Je. 300, 226 109 , 929 410,155 
WO Bein. Sa tos se acne 302, 723 112,046 414,769 

O28. cies dsmeh Occ oem 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (10 months)...:.. 229,736 114,844 344,580 


Nova Scotia 
During the month of October, 1929, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
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the month were: manufacturing, 44; farming, 
51: construction and maintenance, 292; trade, 
51, and services, 429, of which 328 were of 
household workers. During the month 320 
men and 74 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 26 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 16 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over four per cent less than in 
September and nearly 8 per cent below Octo- 
ber, 1928. Logging was the only group to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1929 
















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
eee ee eee aa = Place- 
Regis- ace n- ments 
Reported | Unfilled & Referred] oo.) 
Offices during | at end of = ed oO seus seiod 
period | period | 5, py vacancies| Regular | Casual |) oriod P9928 
Nova Scotia........ a ok SAE 926 75 1009 938 394 616 464 224 
Pishtaxcry eos oae ee vom ee we. 617 47 629 566 244 322 259 7 
New Glasgow.......cscerccesscsces 158 23 220 221 119 75 121 82 
SVAnGy.itcccise eleisie dapiersse ernicayy 151 5 160 151 3l 119 84 85 
New Brumswick...................- VAQ 107 824 790 246 543 277 
Chatham... guscsaesids eaten dad 65 61 100 99 77 22 93 3 
MEONCUON So cic sia cians ee '<oaseis sisters elstecevele 322 46 343 338 118 220 55 120 
Sé! JOHAR Sea ak he. Seaaeenees 355 0 381 353 50 301 279 154 
Quebec 4..c aes shaw ta oe ceemieiat 8,043 227 6,412 3,687 8,118 66 1,243 8,841 
AINOB se ste cine canbe cettn elec nse oeids as 25 26 15 1 0 Te tee terns 
Hiilkis 2:7. SETA. SRE OH. 2a 247 11 784 637 637 0 85 862 
Montreal 2375.50. Boke cos eeoate 1,344 95 2,726 1,288 1,146 26 874 1,907 
Quebecie cores oe macice toate eet 766 22 990 836 801 22 95 579 
ROW YN taceehicos canes Saenee nee 203 21 138 123 119 GI 5 occiniaastetnrs 
Sher brOOKG@s. > 1c cssce cowene eet 261 33 424 318 235 10 87 239 
PRree Rivers. cschsssc ce cae wesc oe 182 2 324 370 163 79 254 
OMCATIO. i iasicet ieee © aioe 19,877 2,661 22,915 16,878 10,629 6,463 7,631 11,161 
Bellovillesers iy oe eee ree ee ea wes 297 20 29 276 174 
Brantlordivocdccsss cst eccieds swsicwes 367 14 630 412 161 246 476 225 
Chatham. cneacsse scene case 265 4 330 273 187 86 112 289 
CODRICE Acoma cice owes cna e oes 265 47 220 209 202 76 19 146 
Fort William 472 35 669 634 493 141 67 619 
Guelph 237 76 357 271 141 109 135 143 
Hamilton 1,315 7 2,284 1,334 585 749 1,307 517 
Kingston........cccccscsecssecesces 473 35 459 182 263 120 125 
Kitéhenetscccs ao terssctiesowsss 1408 2 260 80 641 254 164 71 337 ze 
Lon OW. Fecmien bre, ct oon coche asta de'e $e 518 71 714 531 282 187 362 414 
Niagara Falls..is ssc ccdeiwseaesiees 275 8 322 283 162 116 119 161 
Worth Bay 2. fic ai wcecazeBitieisce OF) 833 90 1,077 1,077 930 147 0 640 
Oshawa. miticaesawevtooniritomn~ces 599 2 640 603 236 367 122 391 
Ottawal hace cas vice Re td Bie EAE RS 1,082 137 1,276 1,139 613 353 427 541 
Pem broke.2s.430 cate te seteoiedas 5 184 376 347 290 57 16 249 
Peter borough ié.c.Fsqaes voice cat tee 2's 257 ll 287 262 169 65 109 197 
Port Arthur Be Re SE EE PO 2,874 0 1,037 1,024 908 116 32 818 
St: -Catharities. /4).. ick. dee roes tee 421 16 693 453 242 211 466 331 
St. Thomas SR MOOSE SET TOP 242 11 283 240 119 121 76 181 
Sarnia: i... se eeceees o elaine me sie the 326 1 349 325 165 160 41 128 
Sault Ste: Maries: .5..<hc.caceshenen 413 529 570 377 258 101 128 254 
Src DUT Yaa orden ds =f can anti cma 1,121 509 908 883 833 50 10 712 
RAMMING sob Cece eo. s gcccet ae estes ts 1,572 440 359 323 299 24 48 298 
Toronto ee shone 6: 0: osha lake Wa Tee aces 4,269 334 7,352 4,207 2,265 1,477 2,654 2,860 
WIDGSOP So ccc ntee + disc leiecewaawelsoae 547 10 762 680 467 213 357 526 
AISMAGODE. 2 oat. seo akiactecteleece ws 8,661 60 7,046 6,898 8,544 2,247 1,340 2,589 
PCSNOOR 4. 5 Cael sb cys wrerp in de ae 7 234 161 135 6 
Dauphin...... pede ¥esetesseconbened 135 0 208 133 87 46 73 116 
Portage la Prairie 13 0 15 15 15 0 0 39 
WAMNDOR circ Std 4s 5 3 ace tk ode ote 3,330 53 6,589 5,589 3,307 2,175 1,193 2,088 
Saskatchewan...................005: 3,628 135 3,420 2,773 1,347 1,409 1,128 18,218 
HiStOV all 5.263 elton ceils cule oid c.e ee oe 76 111 62 50 2 29 7 
NE OOBG:) BW Sh ots oe hie seid le cio vibe crow ales 866 12 718 553 271 265 397 4,982 
North Battleford.. ................ 157 12 132 130 63 67 727 
Prince SORE Tita orcts ahavene: Hhalace chatencsahel’ 266 16 258 201 126 75 54 918 
RORIR AD ee cet dicate sO SRE oie u's ttle 965 46 975 744 375 369 495 4,335 
Saskatoon en dahie se sales eee eS VS ees Os 886 6 755 714 327 387 84 5,299 
Wilt: COLTOME ite a.c « Sitreie.s ac, celneaots 105 36 99 97 45 52 0 298 
WO VOUEM etch ors cise cla aie oo ie cee 131 1 151 98 52 46 37 646 
GE EONS, tee code Aan a et oes 176 0 221 174 38 136 30 296 
PUD RECA iio « Ge co aleide Scie oie taco ais 3,494 57 4,691 3,610 2,411 1,093 992 4,724 
CRIZAT Ve Aileen ee renee 840 1 1,588 871 533 338 381 1,217 
Drunvheller:.:. Sancti. sos ste). 184 1 343 176 117 59 109 428 
Edmonton lerais abu (onsta candies pistahe sors auea:s 1,909 33 2,131 1,932 1, 463 463 370 2,039 
Lethbridge, 9s, ME Le 366 15 416 346 9 153 76 54 
Medicine Hater oict.. ce ssl «.sitfex cies 195 7 213 185 105 80 56 486 
British Columbla................... 3,162 Lith 6,361 3,278 1,616 1,640 2.427 2,259 
Cran broole: ceria: «cai eRe 96 0 375 96 93 3 136 585 
EC BET lOODS Ha. cease tae woe ee 61 5 244 63 36 12 57 96 
Kelowna on bts wa MLNTMe OR steht deers 42 0 43 42 35 7 0 28 
INH AAMO We ase cee ce eee ta cies Beckie 97 0 90 59 33 26 79 4] 
Nelson...... ote e weeds vocecvesesaens 230 16 155 129 111 18 26 126 
New Westminster................+. 97 0 218 99 53 46 148 50 
PRNEICCOM Sy hie co piece ls Gee vas ae 135 5 153 117 66 47 36 50 
Rriice Georgesincs’> » owes ye «ei» juaie 42 0 215 39 36 3 58 361 
Prince Rupert 40 0 93 41 9 32 88 51 
Revelstoke....... 59 9 188 44 29 15 46 82 
Vancouver......... 1,495 37 3, 604 1,786 720 863 1,441 788 
WOSDOM. 7 vp dciandeetsreseaeer cus 0 4 37 6 1 58 
Victoria’... 0aGs. aeons: 725 5 902 720 258 462 251 242 
AUZO Mees: 06 2s)..a eaten 38,6238 3,389 61,678 87 ,652 23,199 12,867 15,652 48,293 
Menieas Dentin racer ten Terme: 27,027 2,287 36, 442 26,025 18,539 7,320 11, 263 38,512 


WOMeN.......6.5 200 .e sees eee tees. 11,496 1,102 15, 236 11,627 4,660 5,547 4,389 4,781 
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show any gain of importance in placements 
over October last year, although there was an 
increase also under transportation. Construc- 
tion and maintenance and services were the 
only groups to show any decrease of impor- 
tance. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
included: manufacturing, 34; logging, 105; 
construction and maintenance, 51, and service, 
531, of which 386 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
184 of men and 61 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
province of Quebec during October called for 
over 2 per cent less workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and 25 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain, however, in placements over Sep- 
tember of nearly 6 per cent, but a decline of 
over 18 per cent in comparison with October, 
1928. Logging was the only group to show 
any gain of importance in placements over 
October last year, although mining showed a 
small increase. The most noteworthy decline 
in placements occurred in the construction 
and maintenance group, and was responsible 
for the reduction for the province as a whole. 
There were fewer placements also under manu- 
facturing, transportation, services and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 132; logging, 1,553; farming, 
42; transportation, 42; construction and main- 
tenance, 643; trade, 41; and services, 697, of 
which 465 were of household workers. During 
the month 2,548 men and 565 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during October were over 12 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, and 
nearly 4 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements also were 
nearly ll per cent higher than in September, 
but declined nearly 3 per cent when compared 
with October, 1928. There were substantial 
gains in bush placements when compared with 
October last year, and services and trade also 
showed improvement. These gains, however, 
were more than offset by declines under 
manufacturing, farming, communication, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance. 
The decrease under construction and main- 
tenance was the most noteworthy. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
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ing, 2,145; logging, 3,628; farming, 943; min- 
ing, 65; transportation, 550; construction and 
maintenance, 2,670; trade, 766; and services, 
5,240, of which 3,140 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 8,633 of men, and 1,996 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Oc- 
tober was nearly 14 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and nearly 30 per cent be- 
low the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments, however, were over 13 per cent higher 
than in September and over 5 per cent above 
October, 1928. The demand in placements 
over October of last year was entirely attribu- 
table to increased placements of bush work- 
ers, as all other groups, except fishing, showed 
declines. Of these declines, farming and ser- 
vices were the most noteworthy. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 108; logging, 2,223; farming, 416; con- 
struction and maintenance, 268; trade, 171; 
and services, 2,518, of which 2,021 were of 
household workers. There were 2,847 men 
and 697 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October were 50 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and 82 per cent below the corresponding 
month last year. Placements also were 55 per 
cent less than in September and 86 per cent 
lower than in October, 1928. The large de- 
cline in placements in comparison with Octo- 
ber last year was entirely due to reductions in 
farm placements, where over 15,000 less place- 
ments were made during the month under 
review than during the corresponding month 
a year ago. There were declines in placements 
also under construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, logging and trade. Transportation was 
the only group to show any gain. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 140; logging, 100; farming, 510; 
transportation, 222; construction and main- 
tenance, 329; trade, 167; and services. 1,277, 
of which 727 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was procured for 883 
men and 464 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 53 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
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month and 57 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also were 49 per cent lower than in Septem- 
ber and 46 per cent below October, 1928. 
Logging, farming and construction and main- 
tenance showed the largest declines in place- 
ments, when compared with October last year, 
although there were reductions also under 
manufacturing, trade, and mining. Services 
showed the only gain of importance, the 
changes in other divisions being small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 155; logging, 66; farming, 1,230; 
mining, 164; transportation, 118; construction 
and maintenance, 453; trade, 202; and ser- 
vices, 1,097, of which 748 were of household 
workers. -There were 1,993 men and 418 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 29 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month, and of over 21 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were 48 per cent less than in Sep- 
tember, and nearly 23 per cent fewer than in 
October, 1928. The only group to show in- 
creased placements over October last year 
was services and this gain was more than off- 
set by the declines in other divisions, of which 
logging was the most substantial. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 470; logging, 305; farming, 230; 
mining, 60; transportation, 229; construction 
and maintenance, 449; trade, 168; and ser- 
vices, 1,122, of which 615 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
1,131 men and 385 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 23,199 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 13,844 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 4,818 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,968 going to points with- 
in the same province as the despatching office, 
and 2,350 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 


to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the special rate effected by 
Quebec offices during October numbered 430, 
of which 48 were provincial and 382 inter- 
provincial. Provincially the Quebec office 
eranted certificates to 5 bushmen and 1 cook 
travelling to Amos and to 4 bushmen and 1 
cook going to employment within the Quebec 
zone. In addition, Montreal despatched 37 
bushmen to centres within the same zone. 
For points outside the province Hull trans- 
ferred 163 bushment to Pembroke and vicin- 
ity, 91 bushmen and 1 waitress to Sudbury, 
and 75 bushmen to Cobalt. The balance of 
the interprovincial movement was to the 
Sault Ste. Marie zone, which received 52 
bushmen from Montreal. 


Offices in Ontario transferred 1,538 workers 
at the special reduced rate during October, 
1,509 to centres within the province and 29 
to outside points. The bulk of the provincial 
movement was of bush workers for logging 
sections within the province, ‘particularly 
around Timmins, which region was the des- 
tination of about 800 of these workers. The 
Port Arthur and Sudbury zones received 
around 300 and 200 bush workers respectively, 
and several other zones bushmen in lesser 
numbers. In all, 1,424 bush workers travelled 
at the reduced rate, a number of offices com- 
bining to effect these transfers. In addition, 
the Ottawa office transferred 2 blacksmiths 
and 3 sawmill workers to Pembroke, 1 cookee 
to Sudbury, 4 carpenters to Timmins, and 1 
lineman to Toronto; Pembroke 2 plasterers 
and 1 labourer to Timmins, and 2 sawmill 
workers and 1 labourer to Sudbury; North 
Bay 1 farm hand to Cobalt and 1 handyman 
to Sudbury; Toronto 8 power construction 
workers and 1 electric welder to Port Arthur; 
Windsor 2 granite finishers to Guelph and 20 
bricklayers to Sudbury; and Fort William 
2 machinists to Hamilton and 1 cook within 
its own zone. To points within their respect- 
ive zones Port Arthur sent 6 construction 
labourers, 3 carpenters, 2 muckers and 1 
cook; Sudbury 11 rock men, 2 miners and 1 
cook; and Timmins 2 miners and 1 hoist man. 
The Timmins zone was also the destination 
of 1 blacksmith travelling from Cobalt, and 
Sudbury of 2 bricklayers despatched from 
Hamilton. Of the persons travelling outside 
the province, 23 were bushmen for the Hull 
zone who received their certificates for re- 
duced transportation at Pembroke. The 
Cobalt office was instrumental in the transfer 
of 2 machine helpers to Amos, and of 1 
bookkeeper to Winnipeg, to which zone also 
1 miner was transferred from Sudbury. The 
remaining 2 interprovincial certificates were 
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issued at North Bay to carpenters conveyed 
at the special rate to Rouyn. 

Certificates for reduced ‘transportation 
granted by Manitoba offices during October 
totalled 1,994, and of these 118 were issued 
to provincial points, and 1,876 to centres in 
other provinces. Workers travelling on pro- 
vincial certificates from Winnipeg included 
3 farm domestics and 1 hotel employee going 
to Brandon, 7 hotel employees to Dauphin, 
and 50 farm hands, 25 carpenters, 5 railroad 
construction workers, 3 bushmen, 3 fishermen, 
2 miners, 2 teamsters, 1 cook, 1 rock man, 
and 1 cookee within the Winnipeg zone. From 
Dauphin 9 bushmen were transferred to Winni- 
peg, and 2 bushmen and 2 cooks within its own 
zone. The Dauphin zone also received 1 farm 
hand from Brandon. A large share of the inter- 
provincial movement originated in Winnipeg 
and was to Ontario points, Port Arthur and 
vicinity being the destination of 1,453 bush 
workers, 3 farm hands, 3 handymen, 2 hotel 
employees, 1 saw filer and 1 blacksmith; Tim- 
mins of 300 bushmen, 10 farm hands and 1 
town general; Sault Ste. Marie of 23 bush- 
men; and Sudbury of 5 station men and 1 
construction foreman. From Winnipeg also 
Nelson received 39 station men and 1 cook; 
Regina 10 farm hands, 1 farm housekeeper, 
and 1 hotel employee; Estevan 6 building 
construction labourers and 2 farm hands; 
Saskatoon 3 farm hands; Swift Current 2 
farm hands; Prince Albert 1 first aid man; 
Moose Jaw 1 cook; and Weyburn and York- 
ton each 1 farm hand. The remaining 4 
transfers outside the province were of bush- 
men for the Port Arthur zone, all of whom 
travelled from Dauphin. 

Workers who took advantage of the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
in Saskatchewan during October were 124 in 
number, 75 of whom went to provincial em- 
ployment and 49 to other provinces. Within 
the province, the Saskatoon office granted 
certificates to 29 bushmen, 1 cook, 1 farm 
hand, 1 fisherman and 1 dishwasher going to 
Prince Albert, 2 farm hands each to the 
Yorkton and Weyburn zones, and to 4 farm 
hands and 2 housekeepers travelling within 
the Saskatoon zone. From Moose Jaw 1 
teamster was carried at the special rate to 
North Battleford, 1 farm hand to Saskatoon, 
and 2 carpenters, 3 farm hands and 2 farm 
housekeepers within the Moose Jaw zone, 
while from Regina 4 bushmen went to Prince 
Albert, 1 lineman to Swift Current, 1 farm 
hand to Saskatoon, 1 hotel employee and 1 
lineman to Moose Jaw, and 1 farm hand, 1 
farm housekeeper and 1 blacksmith to em- 
ployment in the Regina zone. The balance 
of the provincial movement was from Prince 


Albert, which office despatched 11 bushmen 
and 1 cook within its own zone. Of the 
transfers outside the province 45 were of bush- 
men for the Port Arthur zone, 25 of whom 
secured their certificates for transportation at 
Regina, and 20 at Moose Jaw. In addition, 
the Moose Jaw office was responsible for the 
transfer of 2 bushmen to Winnipeg, and 
Regina of 1 bushman to Dauphin and 1 
labourer to Three Rivers. 

From the offices in Alberta 119 persons 
secured certificates for reduced transportation 
during October, 109 of whom went to centres 
within the province and 10 to other provinces. 
A large part of the provincial movement was 
from Edmonton, which office effected trans- 
fers of 1 carpenter and 1 machinist to Cal- 
gary, 1 cook to Lethbridge, and 46 bush 
workers, 20 mine workers, 14 farm hands, 1 
farm housekeeper, 5 sawmill workers, 3 
labourers, 2 teamsters, 2 lathers, 1 carpenter, 
1 engineer, 1 blacksmith and 1 hotel worker 
to employment at various points within the 
Edmonton zone. In addition, Calgary des- 
patched 3 farm hands to Lethbridge, 1 farm 
hand each to the Drumheller and Edmonton 
zones, 1 farm housekeeper to Medicine Hat, 
and 3 farm hands within the. Calgary zone. 
All the workers going outside the province 
travelled on certificates issued at Edmonton, 
and included 4 farm hands and 2 bricklayers 
proceeding to employment in the Saskatoon 
zone, 2 railroad construction labourers to 
North Battleford, and 1 farm hand each to 
the Swift Current and Regina zones. 

In British Columbia during October 113 
certificates for reduced transportation were 
granted, 109 of which were provincial and the 
balance interprovincial. Of the former 98 
were issued at Vancouver, to 34 station men, 
1 carpenter, 1 engineer, 1 cyanide worker, and 
1 form setter travelling to Nelson, 8 mine 
workers, 3 carpenters, 2 edgermen, 1 painter, 
1 waitress and 1 farm hand to Penticton, 7 
mine workers and 1 engineer to Revelstoke, 
3 farm hands, 2 sawmill workers and 2 cooks 
to Kamloops, 1 farm hand to Prince George, 
and to 18 bush workers, 8 tunnel construc- 
tion workers, 1 miner and 1 powderman going 
to employment within the Vancouver zone. 
The Prince Rupert office transferred 1 tie 
maker to Prince George, and 2 bush workers 
and 1 mine worker within its own zone, while 
from Nelson 2 miners and 1 blacksmith were 
conveyed to Cranbrook, and 2 cooks to em- 
ployment in the Nelson zone. The remaining 
provincial transfers were of 2 tie makers who 
proceeded from Prince George to situations 
in the same zone. The movement outside 
the province included from Vancouver 1 tile 
setter going to Regina, and 1 miner to Ed- 
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monton, and from New Westminster 1 farm 
hand each to the Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat zones. 

Of the 4,318 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 


rate during October 3,014 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 1,175 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 117 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 
12 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during October, 1929 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during October was $18,063,- 
577; this was am increase of $948,614, or nearly 
5.5 per cent, as compared with the September 
total of $17,114,963, but a decrease of $3,494, 
508, or 16.2 per cent, as compared with the 
aggregate of $21,558,085 for October, 1928. The 
value in the month under review was greater 
than in October of most years for which sta- 
tistics of these centres are available, while the 
cumulative total for the elapsed 10 months of 
1929 exceeds by nearly 9 per cent that for 
the same months in 1928, the previous high 
level of this record, which was commenced in 
1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $6,000,000, and about 3,300 permits for 
other buildings valued at over $16,000,000. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,200 dwellings and 3,000 
other buildings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $5,200,000 and $11,400,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta registered increases in the 
value of authorized building as compared with 
September, 1929, that of $953,381, or 21.0 per 
cent, in Quebec being most noteworthy. The 
greatest decrease in this comparison was that 
of $683,875, or 85:4 per cent in Nova Scotia. 

In the comparison with October, 1928, there 
were gains in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia; Alberta showed the largest 
increase, of $639,301, or 108.5 per cent. The 
other provinces recorded declines, that of 
$3,012,171, or 28.1 per cent in Ontario being 
most pronounced. 

Montreal showed improvement over both 
September, 1929, and October, 1928; in Win- 
nipeg there was an increase over the preceding 
month, but a reduction as compared with the 
same month in 1928, while in Toronto and 
Vancouver the total was lower than in either 
comparison. Of the other centres, Moncton, 
Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 


Belleville, Galt, Guelph, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, York Town- 
ships, Sandwich, Walkerville, Edmonton, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat and Victoria registered 
increases as compared with September, 1929, 
and October, 1928. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months 
of 1929-—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
ten months of the years since 1920 are also 
given (average 1926—100). 





Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of Value of Value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued issued in issued, building 
in first ten first ten materials 

October months months in first ten 
(1920=100) | months 

(average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

19290866 18,063,577] 203,784,599 191-3 99-6 
T9280. ce. 21,558,085) 187,179,719 1j5<7 97-9 
1 Py a ee 18,848,019} 160,000,554 150-2 96-8 
19263). ..... 14,738,402] 134,902,338 126-6 100-4 
1920s. e2 2 11,312,644] 109,676,825 102-9 104-0 
19245. .256 13,089,588} 109,906,921 103-2 107-7 
1023 sts. 9,999,187] 118,319,159 111-0 111-7 
19220 ee 10, 737,525] 127,515,975 119-7 108-6 
1901 Ae: 10,491,228} 99,064,670 93-7 125-2 
1920: sa. 10,401,041} 106,547,319 100-0 154-4 


The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 8.9 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued lower 
than’ in most years since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
September and October, 1929, and October, 
1928. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


—u6Nu0u0—0—0—6—@wo#}wwan@@aps=$=$ OmOmommooS$Ssmm@$msHHNHooaDDR>DO] 00am 


Cities October, | September,} October, Cities October, | September,} October, 
1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isi.— Sarmiggocy te ccc ee 67, 963 24, 865 137, 903 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie... 40, 666 28,913 33, 261 
Nova Scotia.......... 116,507 800,382 299, 844 > LOLONtGcge.csb ates 2,927,263 3,150, 426 4,805,329 
SHIN as, oni 101, 857 771,098 223,917 York and East 
New Glasgow...... 1,120 540 680 York Town- 
*SYGNCY,. os. Takeo 13,530 28, 744 75,247 Shipses cee 1,094, 635 828,078 | 1,020,010 
New Brunswick..... 131,192 103,575 98,565 Welland} 23702250, 6,590 32,395 15,730 
Fredericton........ -1 Nil Nil *WAndSOP sesh cae, 178, 645 570,355 831,295 
*MONCEON 3. wore 46,390 20,075 23, 985 East Windsor.... 36, 698 57,250 61,200 
*Saint-John?..°*. 2 84, 802 83 , 500 74,580 Riverside........ 11,650 20,400 18,300 
Quebec............... 5,500, 695 4,547,314 5,545,895 Sandwich........ 347,500 25,500 216,850 
*Montreal—*Mai- Walkerville...... 175,000 121,000 124,000 
sonneuve......... 3,987,536 3,254,076 3,808,675 Woodstock......... 43,281 15,504 47,922 
SCUCDEC.. sat aioues 644,374 724, 263 790,815 Manitoba............ 668, 997 702,470 1,210,315 
Shawinigan Falls. . 200,060 13,730 11,680 eBrandon’ .. Wise: 5, 682 30,020 34,525 
*Sherbrooke........ 57,600 107,700 186, 800 St. Boniface........ 58,415 133,100 68,040 
*Three Rivers...... 260, 225 47,845 39,475 *Winniper..:...ct.. 604, 900 539,350 1,107,750 
*Westmount........ 350, 900 399, 700 708, 450 Saskatchewan....... 1,402,810 1,378,335 1,851,175 
Ontario: .. 28... 2 7,718,323 7,170,758 | 10,730,494 *Moose Jaw...... 133 ,022 256, 950 17,370 
Belleville.. sia 8 129,400 16,740 8,000 TUROLINAT ee ee 749, 263 304,375 1,181,105 
PSrantlord ice ccccte 26, 554 44,072 148, 348 *Saskatoon!...2.... 520,525 817,010 652, 700 
Chatham....... ite 40,615 80, 670 37,710 Alberta .&.. <cetcvevrs ote 1, 228, 442 949,249 589,141 
*Fort William....... 65, 900 67,690 32,650 *Calpary ver: 0. 529,612 601, 409 387, 854 
Kaalipar Abs eei te ih 180,030 40,765 26, 831 *Eidmonton......... 616,995 314, 730 175,840 
aGuelph . 8 Si os; 81,145 35,740 68, 955 Lethbridge........ 48,295 26,290 20,500 
mrLamnl GONG. 5.028. se 381,600 571,500 442,750 Medicine Hat...... 33,540 6,820 4,947 
MIAN GStON ... 0 kd. « 3 332,814 20,355 35, 228 British Columbia....} 1,296,611 1,462,8802] 1,232,656 
HMitchener s......00 5. 141,715 91,802 81,456 Ia milGODS fsnes 13,040 21,380 7,615 
PIUONCON:.. 4.6 ook 329,145 407,760 149, 225 Nanaimo..«.0.2¢ 5. 7,245 7,850 2,077 
Niagara Falls...... 62, 400 82,892 1,092,430 *New Westminster.. 54,300 123,435 26,610 
Oshawa. scsces.ces 429,485 30,580 364, 133 Prince Rupert...... 2,955 7,000 5,329 
OCLAWS.... ct hates 326, 925 293 , 590 264, 760 *Vancouver®........ 1,087,816 1,241,500 1,113,015 
Owen Sound....... 10,100 10,050 5,150 North Vancouver 5,490 6,840 6,570 
*Peterborough...... 43,475 189, 685 39, 720 A VICLOLLA Cs Cie: 125, 735 54,875 71,440 
SROrtlAT UAT aes 29,343 39,555 44,910 | 
Stratiord ss. eae 10,764 7,081 19,583 Total—61 cities....... 18,063,577 | 17,114,9632] 21,558,085 
*St. Catharines..... 163, 757 257, 250 538, 605 *Total—35 cities...... 14,891,639 | 15,475,811 | 17,803,977 
“Stel homas..ese... 3,265 8,295 8,250 


| 





1 Report not received. 


2Includes Prince Rupert not shown in September report. 


3 Includes Point Grey and South 


Vancouver, formerly given separately; from January, 1929, when the amalgamation of these cities was effected, the total for 


the 35 cities includes the 


“Greater Vancouver’ aggregate, instead of that for the area formerly known as Vancouver. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


] ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
October is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the coun- 
try during the second month prior to the date 
of publication. The statement contained in 
the November issue relates to the situation 
existing in September, 1929. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 


indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for September and 
previous months taken from the November, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist, 
the official publication of the organization, 
are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a decline in employment during 
October, the industries chiefly concerned being 
those which are most subject to seasonal 
variations. These included building, public 
works contracting, brick, pipe and tile making, 
artificial stone and cement, hat and cap manu- 
facture, road transport, shipping service, en- 
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tertainments and sports, and hotel and board- 
ing-house service. There was also some in- 
crease in unemployment in the rubber in- 
dustry, in iron and steel manufacture, and 
in the wool textile and jute industries. In 
coal-mining, there was a decrease in the 
numbers wholly unemployed, but this was 
more than counterbalanced by an increase in 
the numbers temporarily stopped. 

There was, however, an improvement in 
tthe pottery, glass, tinplate, motor vehicle, 
and tailoring industries, in textile, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing, and in dock, harbour, 
and river service. 

Among workpeople, numbering approxim- 
ately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at October 21, 
1929 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 10-4, 
as compared with 10:0 at September 23, 1929, 
and with 11-7 at October 22, 1928. For males 
alone the percentage at October 21, 1929, was 
11-5, and for female, 7:5; at September 23, 
1929, the percentages were 11:0 and 7:3. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at October 
21, 1929, was 8-2, as compared with 7°8 at 
September 23. The total number of persons 
(insured and uninsured) registered at Em- 
ployment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at October 28, 1929, was 
approximately 1,270,000, of whom 978,000 were 
men and 225,000 were women, the remainder 
being boys and girls; at September 30, 1929, 
it was 1,217,000, of whom 929,000 were men 
and 219,000 were women; and at October 29, 
1928, it was 1,421,000, of whom 1,118,000 were 
men and 227,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0-8 per cent in September, 1929, as compared 
with August, and pay-roll totals increased 1-2 
per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
inchided in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
tterstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of July and August, 1929, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of September. The 


mumber of employees in Class I railroads as 
lat August 15 totalled 1,742,584, representing 
lan increase of 0-9 per cent since July 15. The 
amount of pay-roll in the entire month of 
(August was $251,946,549, representing an in- 
icrease over the previous month of 2-0 per 
cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 0-7 per cent in September as com- 
pared with August, while pay-roll totals in- 
creased 0°5 per cent. Manufacturing em- 
ployment in September stood at the highest 
level yet reached in any month of 1929, or in 
any month since March, 1927. The natural 
increase in September pay-roll totals in manu- 
facturing industries was, as usual, somewhat 
lessened by Labour Day closing, which affected 
all reports covering the first half of the 
month. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries for September, 1929, is 99-3, as com- 
pared with 98-6 for August, 1929, and 95-0 
for September, 1928; the weighted index of 
ipay-roll totals for September, 1929, is 102-6, 
las compared with 102-1 in August, 1929, and 
05:4 in September, 1928. Tue monthly aver- 
lage, 1926, equals 100. 

The food group of industries as a whole 
showed substantial increase in September, 
with the confectionery industry outstanding; 
the textile group showed a highly satisfactory 
increase, with cotton goods, knit goods, and 
women’s clothing especially marked; the iron 
and steel group showed a small increase, every 
separate industry showing an imcrease ex- 
cept the iron and steel industry itself, which 
fell off 1-3 per cent in employment; every 
separate industry in the leather, paper, chem- 
ical, and tobacco groups reported increased 
employment. The lumber, stone-clay-glass, 
metal, other than iron and steel, vehicle, and 
miscellaneous groups, each, as a whole, regis- 
tered slightly decreased employment. 

The automobile industry reported 7,000 
fewer employees, a decrease of 1°6 per cent, 
with a decrease of 6-1 per cent in employees’ 
earnings, and the automobile-tire and the 
agricultural-implement industries also re- 
ported marked decreases in both items. 

Employment in rayon plants fell off slightly, 
while radio plants reported a curtailment of 
4-2 per cent. 

This report represents 12,603 establishments 
(exclusive of rayon and radio establishments; 
see note 3, p. 124) in 54 of the chief manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments had in September 3,546,- 
658 employees whose earnings in one week 
were $97,535,056. 
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Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States, as 
follows: October to December, 1927, 14 per 
cent; January, 1928, 18 per cent; February, 
1928, 18 per cent; March, 1928, 18 per cent; 
April, 1928, 16 per cent; May, 1928, 13 per 


cent; June, 1928, 11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 
per cent; August, 1928, 9 per cent; September, 
1928, 10 per cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; 
November, 1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 
13 per cent; January, 1929, 15 per cent; Feb- 
ruary, 1929, 15 per cent; March, 1929, 14 per 
cent; April, 1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 
rer cent; June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 
9 per cent; August, 1929, 9 per cent; Sep- 
tember, 1929, 10 per cent. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


at a Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to :— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 


character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 


rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as _ are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is-the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 
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It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
ior competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 


and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to, do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that: the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MAarINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a combined lighthouse and 
dwelling at Carter Island, Lockeport Harbour, 
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Shelburne Co, NS. Name of contractor, 
Stewart C, MacMillan, Contractor & Builder, 
Isaac’s Harbour, N.S, Date of contract, No- 
vember 7, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,540, A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








C f Lab f Reis 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per day |Day Week 
Gonerete foreman. «<0 +h 8. os 91 $5 00 9 54 
BS Per hour 
Concrete workers aoscewioselescysieisnsxsvone 0 30 9 54 
Carpenters: c..0h eines mae setciap ay 0 50 9 54 
Bisckemiths capes seed as 2. 0 60 9 54 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 9 54 
iaboutersapiice seers RAs etre. 0 30 9 54 
Plumbers and tinsmiths........... 0 70 9 54 
Structural iron workers............ 0 65 9 54 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 44 





Construction of a pile and concrete wharf 
at Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Cummins & Robinson, 70 Lombard St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 17, 
1929. Amount of contract, $119,910. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract, 


Dredging the area in front of the Marine 
Depot at Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contract- 
ors, The Halifax Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, November 18, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $1,600. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a rifle range at Valcartier 
Camp, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Horace Dussault, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 15, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $9,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Trad Cl f Lab ea 
rade or Class of Labour of wages. 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per hour Per day 
Li@DOurers 4s coke Geis «cctools $0 35 9-10 
Concrete mixers and workers....... 0 40 9 
Carpenters G.. Bioeth enc tencetes 0 55 9 


Repairs to the fortification walls, Sections 
A & B, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr, 
Oscar Dumaine, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 15, 1929. Amount of con- 


tract, $3,114. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
MEASONSE Es cade cena chien eee erate $1 00 ) 
TeabOurers 3c: doe se aiccincs alt teteioter e's" 0 35 9-10 
Carpenters"). Seco ncs eet 0 55 9 


Repairs to the fortification walls, Sections 
C & D, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Emile Cote, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 15. Amount of contract, $9,730. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
Masoneir! . RAM Sse: Bees $1 00 9 
IWADOUBETS Hac caik el. ooh ier ace aren 0 35 9-10 
Carpenters.c Weer iasestrr rete er 0 35 9 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of the superstructure of the 
Prescott Terminals, Prescott, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Atlas Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 6, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$3,093,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Trad Cl f Lab rae 
rade or Class of Labour of wages. 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per hour | Per Per 
day week 
TS CEPICLATIS Hee, Oo eee clare lotalevscwreraieleve-s $0 80 8 44 
ING liwaic Hits essere todo ee cdlveare 0 85 8 44 
Garpenterseccewstceseetiteenis 0 85 8 44 
Phan bers 3hEe. eek kee beret cle xs 0 90 8 44 
Steamist orgie. see elee ale oe cleleidtese oi 0 90 8 44 
Brieklayers:;.. Gear Rho. ee Sa 1 10 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 
Sheet Metal workers..............- 0 90 8 44 
Operating engineers................ 0 75 8 44 
Concrete finishers............0-00: 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
IPISSCOLEIS nea cette: a aie cieitisieie stvie foes 1 10 8 44 
Wee DOUrErS sts settee ois ele wiels Gis ele o's 0 40. |9-10 





Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Brooklyn, Queens Co., NS. Name 
of contractors, Stephen Bros., Ltd. Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, Nov. 6, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $100,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
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di Cl f Lab phate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per hour | Per Per 
day week 
Foreman timberman............... $0 65 54 
eh LIM DELMAAN Fe crctets ara. Metis waster eu etonwresdic ne owt teieleol eRe OPPS ona ae é 
Warpenterst sj sseeutogete one hcl ces 0 60 9 54 
Conerete‘foremanves... hss0s.s.c8 0 65 0) 54 
Blicksmithsr. eecscs sono oe cece 0 60 9 54 
Labourers 323. cee soos oo oe aeons 0 30 9 54 
Per day 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 7 00 9 54 
Carters, horse and cart.......<.<.. 5 00 9 54 
Per hour 
Piledriver foreman..sc20... sce eae 0 55 9 54 
Piledriver crew tie. ods foeeinee sce 0 35 9 54 
Timbermen, skilled..:.......0...% 0 45 9 54 
Timbermen, ordinary.............. 0 40 9 54 


Any unavoidable overtime work in connection with the 
above to be paid for in conformity with the custom of the 
locality. 

Construction of repairs to wharf at Comox, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Wm. Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 
28, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,758.68. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Trad Cl f Lab ee 
rade or Class of Labour of wages. 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per day Per day 
Piledriversforemanis. osidssas aneee $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer... v.25 sake 9 00 8 
Piledri versmanisaess os 30s, os See 8 00 8 
Piledriver boomman 8 00 8 
Bridgeman 8 00 8 
Perrickmane- eine ve. Stace eee 8 00 8 
BirGnaan & ees cee s. whoo.os aaa 5 50 8 
Carpenterscaeet <a ea cons 6 s40 fee 7 00 8 
Labourers si.eaeck croc. aes 4 00 8 


Construction of repairs to wharf at Royston, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Wm. Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 28, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $4,868,19. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

- Per day 

Piledriver foreman................ $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer................ 9 00 8 
Piledrivermdn #2) 3335 45.525 cscs 8 00 8 
Piledriver boomman............... 8 00 8 
Bridomian.. sccue doses cue cee 8 00 8 
Derrickiman’ ssn. es Are ee 8 00 8 
Pirerdan. 223; i700. chee ee ok ott 5 50 8 
Carpenters. ce 370s Sas eens ee 7 00 8 
MADOULOISS (or nai cba ae eee 4 00 8 


‘Construction of repairs to wharf at Union 
Bay, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, James McDonald Construction 
‘Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 9, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
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proximately $4,343.37. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per day 
Piledriver foreman................ $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer................ 9 00 8 
Piledriver minne.s erect. ose 8 03 8 
Piledriver boomman.............. 8 00 8 
Bridgeman eri voes «cs Bae Shae: 8 00 8 
WermiCKIMany sac Sethe coho ke 8 00 8 
MAILOMGING oC UT ene Ce bok oe « Shee 5 50 8 
Carpenters 43 ay. tec os <bean’ cas cce ore 7 09 8 
Wabourerss. sucgen sage es kek vos oss 4 00 8 


Repairs to wharf at William Head Quaran- 
tine Station, B.C. Name of contractors, James 
McDonald Construction Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, November 9, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,590. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per day 

Piledriver foreman..../.....:.2,..- $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineers................ 9 00 8 
Piledriver boommen...............« 8 00 8 
Derrickmenl ee. pepe oe ate eee ce 8 00 Ss 
Bridgemen, . en teeaeeele «.-- deea 8 00 8 
Carnonters. Wook ones cee ee ere 8 00 8 
Bireman,... Fee eh Seb 5 50 8 
Labourers 3:36 cscs. vnet R46 os deat oe 3 60 8 


Alterations and addition to the Armoury 
at Haileybury, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Hill, Clark, Francis, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 3, 1929... Amount 
of contract, approximately, $37,250: A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
Labourers, COMmMON............+02 $0 40 9 
Labourers, building................ 0 50 ) 
Concrete layers, mixers and finish- 

CIS ce eee ee oles oes. alae 0 50 9 
Bricklaverses. ered alse stcis 0000 aes 1 25 9 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 9 
Foreman roofer (felt and gravel)... 0 75 9 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 i) 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 9 
Lathers—metal.............cceeee: 0 75 9 
Stonemasons.rctcre..cccccances fet 1 25 9 
IPI BSterers sctsrtiatei olois sia’ <,5 Sle eueeieve.e 125 9 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 9 
WOCtRiCIANS ec cess ce scs ccese ees 0 75 9 

Per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 8 00 9 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 50 9 
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Wharf repairs at Les Eboulements, Charle- 
voix Co., Que. Names of contractors, Alfred 
Cauchon, Albert Charest, George Lajoie and 
Edouard Rochette, all of La Malbaie, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 14, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $12,486.87. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 














Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per hour 

Foreman :iiidcicws clscres omc teataieett oars $0 50 10 
Carpenters. 2. Maoeh «seebsike slew ns 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths: /e st 6. ae cs Rees eens s 0 40 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............+. 0 30 10 
Labourers. « ga ghee aie oes iace sbeeretets 0 30 10 
Carters (1 horse and cart).......... 0 40 10 
Teamsters (2 horses and wagon)... 0 50 10 


Construction of new Federal building at 
Vegreville, Alta. Name of contractor, Charles 
Gordon, Vegreville, Alta, Date of contract, 
November 19, 1929. Amount of contract, $28,- 
570 and unit prices, A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 

Bricklayers}. Ouse. BA $1 45 8 
SLONEMASONS 6s .ici- 2 cies scautassieh stems 1 45 8 
Hollow tile setters............-...- 1 45 8 
BIBStOrGrs -roirimnaatanararrocseeentaetorersrerets 1 45 8 
NianbleisetteES cacccrtosicc% boas sete 1 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 15 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete finishergaa.. 0.5.2. <0 -.. 1 00 8 
Electricians.......... ecient Geahoswioetete 1 00 8 
betel lathters)! a5... . cts ecm atthe s'eistags 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Rerrazzo: layerscseuseirn. ti gece mils 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Plasterswhelpersh sts. <.cstecees srs. 6 60 8 
Plumbers’ thefyersse 3 «4. Pec ase. 0 60 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers.............. 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 60-0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers..........-...- 0 50-0 60 8 
Concrete mixers and layers........ 0 50 8-10 
Common labourers. ........056.0%: 0 45 8-10 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 90 8-10 


Construction of bank protection at Lulu Is- 
land, New Westminster District, B:C. Name 
of contractors, W. R. Jaynes Co., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, October 16, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rate 
of wages. 
Not less 

than 


Trade or Class of Labour Hours 


per day 





Per hour 
BDOUTEPS Ai 8 th sic ae Smet eee ats: cae $0 50 8 
Iabourforemans.. 02h coacecese sot $5 00-$6 00 8 





Construction of float extensions at Port 
Alberni, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria 
Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B-C. Date 
of contract, November 18, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,784.80. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per day 

Piledriver foreman: ..cccss ese ss + $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer...........+.%:- 9 00 8 
iPiledriveriman’. 2 Otomo els lev: < otto 8 00 8 
Piledriver boomman........0.5...> 8 00 8 
IBPIGGOMOAN cree oc teres aut edie ngs 8 00 8 
WDerrielanian es. GA ic neta cookers 8 00 8 
WITOIMAN og cle os eke cis cheb rena 5 50 8 
@arpenterser se oer tat acta ce scorers) = 7 00 8 
Labourers: 2280S. Py, GES OE 4 00 8 





Construction of public building at Canora, 
Sask, Name of contractors, A. W. Cassidy 
& Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 
Nov. 13, 1929. Amount of contract, $24,200, 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 
than 

Per hour 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 90 9 
Concrete finishers:. «<6... ssiss-a0e- 1 00 9 
G@oncrete mixerseUNeay. .t.. SES 0 45 10 
WIECETIC ANS sues Hee © apbedeeie oe 0 85 9 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 9 
Tpabourersase) .teee . Suisse wie chee 0 40 10 
Lathers—Metal lath..............- 80c. sq. yd. 10 
Hollow, tilesetterst scene ee 1 45 8 
Hollow tile setters’ helpers......... 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 80 9 
Plasterersiics ...ceNeisals «= boise sss 1 25 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...2........ stele 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers, tar and gravel............ 0 85 9 
Sheet metal workers..............- 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 60 9 
Steam and operating engineers..... 0 75 8) 
Structural steel workers, erectors... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers, riveters... 0 90 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 80 10 
Menrazz@ lAVCTS!. cei. 12/4 sitieiene oie eeu 0 75 9 
Terrazzo layers helpers ........... 0 50 9 
"Ppivek ‘Gri VieES We shied cictusbeacy tose eisai 0 50 10 
Truck drivers with truck.......... 2 00 10 





Construction of an extension of the inner 
end of the Government Dry Dock at King- 
ston, Ont. Name of contractors, Robert K. 
Russel and W. B. Russel, Toronto, Ont, Date 
of contract, October 15, 1929. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $40,36020. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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di Cl f Lab par 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per hour Per day 
TA DOURCIS: «coches che dase oeee $0 40 8-10 
Hoist TORNGIS. conc alco 0 75 8-10 
Hireimoniivns. seeace ec cae Meee aoe 0 50 8-10 
Rock dritlersoc. oe scene uoeetete 0 55 8-10 
Teamster, 2 horses and wagon..... 0 70 8-10 
Merrick mMeén. cas cen eee ies eee 0 55 8-10 
RURZONS:. Ne salt acters cr ee eae teres 0 55 8-10 
Concrete mixerseayf sis... 0s 88a 0 45 8-10 
Conerete runnerss...5.5...6cccesees 0 45 8-10 
Concrete spreaders..............0. 0 45 8-10 
Powdermen iy3'o2e0 se2 8 os sa eae: 0 45 8-10 
*Carpenters.s. Par ee tec lahece cee 0 90 8 
MASONS. cao Cece ee een 1 10 8 





*Time and one-half for overtime. 


Construction of a cure verandah, Pavilion 
“A”, Military Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q. Names of contractors, G. Daoust and 
J.C. Daoust, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 29, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $7,095. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 50 10 
MEG CROPA Mokena: Meek rane $3 50 per M 
Per hour 
Plasterérs..). See 2s tg $1 124 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 65 g 
PNOCETICIANS Hee «is «shiv cna adl 0 60 9 
TADOUPOKR oe es heehee 0 35 10 





Construction of a public building at Gretna, 
Man, Name of contractor, Robert A, Wyatt, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 
25, 1929. Amount of contract, $21,870 and unit 
prices, A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Trad Cl f Lab es 
rade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less Hours 
than 
Per hour | Per Per 
day week 

Labourers, common............... $0 35 9 54 
Labourers, skilled..............06: 0 45 9 50 
Stationery engineer— 

StOLr MOre GrGMs...2. csc sic CANE ele 1 20 9 50 

double:drunies Bi..csteck ceccee 1 10 9 50 

Single aru tea oe ha eared 1 05 9 50 
Concrete mixers and layers........ 0 45 9 6450 
Bricklayersgiccn rose eiyen eek oe oe nk 1 45 8 44 
Hollow tile layers..........00.00.- 1 35 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 10 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 44 
Lathes metallia o..senek ck Mose 1 05 8 44 
Wlasterersi ech case esters eataee 1 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers tenet: hee enn gh ce 1 20 8 44 
Plumbers’ helpers..............0.. 0 50 9 50 
Steam fittersie:<a7h-> «Metco 1 20 8 44 
Steamfitters’ helpers.............. 0 50 9 50 
Biectricians. +. Ji... <)h¥ hein dbl. : 1 10 8 44 

: Per day Per day 

Driver, horse and cart............. 6 00 9-10 
Driver, team and wagon........... 8 00 9-10 


Construction of a public building at Tim- 
mins, Ont. Name of contractors, Hill, Clark, 
Francis, Ltd., of New Liskeard, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 31, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $72,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
Labourers, common................ $0 40 9 
Labourers, building................ 0 50 9 
Concrete layers, mixers and finish- 

GES ais a «ee Te Racial a 4 0 50 9 
Bricklayers... .c25 oun sean eee 1 25 9 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 9 
Foreman roofer (felt and gravel)... 0 75 9 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 9 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 9 
Lathers; metal une seteeens aics 0 75 9 
Stonemasons jee ceueene «caves vis 1 25 9 
Plasterers: 3 vee ne. esos 1 25 9 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 9 
BlSCtriciatie en. ee ten. cee nese 0 75 9 
Driver, team and wagon........... 8 00 9 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 50 9 





Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Dauphin, Man. Names of contrac- 
tors, Arthur Macaw and Robert J, Macdon- 
ald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 28, 1929. Amount of contract, $26,000 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


te 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less 
than 
Per Per 
Per hour | day week 

Concrete workers.............e00.: $ 0 45 9 50 
MISSONG 0h). Niu Wee gs ole ele 4 ORI eters 1 45 8 44 
Stonecutters:. 7% 0..+.). «cee enreter 1 25 8 44 
Bricklayers 222i. secs +s once see nee 1 45. 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90! 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 10 8 44 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 44 
MGErazZO IAVOrses:.ssscs oss cheers 0 723 8 44 
Wiaehers, MMGtal Wr els heeds beste ke aen 1 05 8 44 
IBTASUOners) a sotte Gas onc cab e es PUNE 1 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 44 
HlSGtrIGiANs hoa Pacis tain oon 1 10 8 44 
Labourers (building)............... 0 45 9 50 
Labourers (common).............. 0 35 9 50 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 55 9 50 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 40 10 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 10 


Construction of a wharf at Middle Cara- 
quet, Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of contrac- 
tor, Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. Date 
of contract, October 24, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $29,180. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract, 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Paspebiac West, Bonaventure Co., 
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P.Q. Name of contractor, Peter Bourdage, 
Bonaventure East, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 30, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,482.21. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a wharf at Manicouagan, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Farley & Grant of Ottawa, Ont. and Cum- 
mins and Robinson of Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 30, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $474,774 plus contingen- 
cies. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Repairs to Harbour works at Saugeen River 
(Southampton), Bruce North Co., Ont. Name 
of contractor, Gerald L. Campbell, Midland, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 4, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $34,390.60. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a public wharf at Beaton, 
West Kootenay District, BiC. Names of 
contractors, F. R. McCharles and Colin F. 
McDougall, Nelson, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 12, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $6,944.89. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of extensions to the Break- 
water and Pier at Grand Anse, Gloucester Co., 
N.B. Name of contractors, Jos. E. Connolly 
& Daniel P, Connolly, Bathurst, N.B. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1929. Amount of 
contract, aproximately $17,259. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a breakwater at Port Daniel 
West, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, J. Edgar Nadeau, St. Godfrey, Que. 
Date of contract, November 16, 1929. Amount 
of contract, aproximately $5,455.60, The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract, 

Construction of a wharf extension at L’Anse 
a Valleau, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. Arthur Nadeau, Chandler, Que. Date 
of contract, November 18, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,230.50. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building at Gra- 
velbourg, Sask. Name of contractors, G. L. 
Guay Construction Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, November 22, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $27,950 and unit prices. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of one control tower and 
directional wireless building at the Montreal 
Air Harbour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Albini Lacroix, St. Lambert, P.Q. 


Date of contract, November 26, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $11,329. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of pile fenders and mooring 
piles at the Elevator Slip and Winter Storage 
Basin, Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Detroit River Construction Co., Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $25,669.80 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract, 


Construction of a wharf at Kouchibouguac, 
Kent Co., N.B. Names of contractors, Daniel 
K. O’Leary, Richibucto, N.B. and Bruce L. 
Simmons, Fredericton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, October 22, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $9,313. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a wharf at Anse a Louise 
(Cap des Rosiers), Gaspe Co., P.Q. Names 
of contractors, Alfred J. Urquhart, Barachois 
West, P.Q., and Arthur St. Croix, Barachois, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 26, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $36,750. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


‘Construction of proposed ice pier No. 4, 
Barrington Passage, N.S. Names of contrac- 
tors, M. A. Nickerson, of Clark’s Harbour, 
N.S., and Robert Irwin, of Shelbourne, NS. 
Date of contract, October 29, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $18,850. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract, 

Construction of wharf at Manitowaning, 
District of Algoma East, Ont. Names of 
contractors, John McLarty and W. R. Weber, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 2, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $12,632.34. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Windmill Point, Lake St. Louis, 
Quebec. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter 
& Sons, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 31, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $42,824.55. The General 
Fair wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract, 

Dredging at Little Cataraqui Bay, King- 
ston, Ont. Name of contractors, St. Law- 
rence & Great Lakes Dredging & Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 2, 1929, Amount of contract, 
approximately, $103,320. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


_ Dredging in north arm of Fraser River, B.C. 
Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C, 
Date of contract, October 30, 1929. Amount 
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of contract, approximately $94,957.80. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Port Lewis (Lake St. Francis), 
Que. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Ltd., of Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 28, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $13,481.87. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction and delivery of a single screw 
seagoing steel tug. Name of contractors, Col- 
lingwood Shipyards Ltd., Collingwood, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1929, Amount 
of contract, $213,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

The supply and installation of two water- 


tube boilers at the Government Central Heat-. 


ing Plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 31, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $17.950. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract, 

Renovation and repairs to the Quarantine 
Station, Grosse Isle, PQ. Name of contrac- 
tors, Henry Lemelin and Omer Brousseau, 
both of St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 4, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $9,981. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in: the contract, ~ 

Construction of new walks, grading. drive- 
way, etc. to the public building at Waterloo, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Herve Boyer, 
Waterloo, Que. Date of contract, October 26, 
1929. Amount of contract, $2,200. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was included in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building for Tele- 
graph Service at Peace River, Alta. 
of contractor, Carl Peterson, Peace River, 
Alta. Date of contract, October 29, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $3,800. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Name . 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


New interior fittings for the Post Office at 
Springhill, N.S. Name of contractors, Wood 
Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 30, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,900. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a station building at St. 
Leonard, N.B. Name of contractor, C. W. 
Bowlin, Woodstock, N.B. Date of contract, 
November 4, 1929. Amount of contract, $15, 
000. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


LE 





Amount 
Nature of Orders oO 
Orders 
Eo a A ee 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals..........-. 2,485 11 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 242 66 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

FS Re RE ee OPER OPC OD COHORT Woe 24,561 10 
Stamping pads, ink, etc......-...ee cece eee ee ees 514 51 
Bag fittings 2.2: 02.0 ccc desereccsecceccessene 28,882 10 
ens Sete re Sees one cgie= <n asa Stag 448 45 
Toettor DOES... [hase tute,c om « lala nlolola ls ola stale eer 654 14 
Mail bagging «......+-csccscescevcgcecrcescsaems 25,031 31 





An article appearing in the October issue 
of the Public Service Monthly, published 
under the authority of the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment, indicates the growing importance of 
commercial fishing in the Province. In 1923, 
the value of the “take” was $286,643 while 
in 1928 production aggregated 69,931 hundred- 
weight, value at $563,075, this being an in- 
crease of approximately $60,000 over the 1927 
catch, Commercial fishing in Saskatchewan 
in the summer season is relatively unim- 
portant in comparison with the winter activi- 
ties, the trend of which has been upward dur- 


ing the past two or three seasons while sum- 
mer fishing has tended to decline. During the 
1928 season, 29 sail and row boats and nine 
gasoline launches were engaged in the industry _ 
in the province, while 1,084 men secured at 
least a portion of their livelihood as fishermen 
on Saskatchewan’s northern lakes. Fishery 
experts predict that as result of increased in- 
terest, assured markets and an increasing de- 
mand, the number of fishermen in the north- 
land of the province during the coming winter 
season will be double that of last year. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lazsour Gazerrn. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Manvfacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EpmMonton, ALBERTA—I'wo Datty NEWSPAPERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND Assistants’ Union, Loca No. 
Ds 


Agreement to be in effect from May 28, 1929, 
to May 27, 1932. If at the termination of the 
agreement the two parties fail to agree on any 
change desired by either of them, provision is 
made for reference to an arbitration committee. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GazerTEe, August, 1925, page 828, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions :— 

Wages per hour for journeymen pressmen: 
from May 28, 1929, to May 27, 1931, $1.05 for 
day work and $1.11 for night work; from 
May 28, 1931, to May 27, 1932, $1.062 for day 
work and $1.134 for night work. Foreman at 
least $5 per week over Journeymen’s scale. 

Work on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day and Thanksgiving Day and any speci- 
ally proclaimed national holiday to be paid for 
at overtime rate. 

Christmas Day, Dominion Day and Labour 
Day to be paid for at straight time without 
working, or if working on these days, overtime 
rate to be paid in addition. 


Victoria, B-C.—CrrtaIn EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BroTrHerHoop oF Booxk- 
BINDERS, Locat No. 147. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928, to September 30, 1930, and may be ex- 
tended from year to year provided mutually 
satisfactory arrangements can be made whereby 
wages and hours may be adjusted and settled 
by local conciliation. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able and union members will not work in shops 
where non-union men are continually employed. 
i Hours: 44 per week ending at noon on Satur- 

ay. 

Overtime: time and one half for first six 
hours; thereafter and work on Sundays, Labour 

95715—7 


Day and Christmas Day, double time; all other 
holidays time and one half. 

Wages per week for journeymen bookbinders: 
from November 1, 1928, to February 28, 1929, 
$43.50; from March 1, 1929, to September 30, 
1930, $45. 

Wages for apprentice bookbinders: first half 
of third year one third of journeymen’s scale, 
second half of third year one half of journey- 
men’s scale, fourth year two thirds of journey- 
men’s scale. 

Men apprentices to serve four years. One 
apprentice allowed for first four journeymen, 
two for eight journeymen and one apprentice 
for each additional five journeymen. 

Wages per week for journeywomen: from 
November 1, 1928, to February 28, 1929, $21.75; 
from March 1, 1929, to September 30, 1930, 
$22.50. 

Wages per week for junior women: first six 
months $11, second six months, $12, third six 
months, $13, fourth six months, $14, fifth six 
months, $16, sixth six months, $18.50. 

Women apprentices to serve three years. One 
apprentice allowed to each shop and one ap- 
prentice for three journeywomen, two appren- 
tices for five journeywomen, three apprentices 
for nine journeywomen and an additional ap- 
prentice for each five journeywomen thereafter. 

Conciliation and arbitration to govern the 
adjustment of any dispute. 

Provided an arbitration agreement is arrived 
at, the individual employer agrees to become a 
party to one arbitration proceeding represent- 
ing the employing commercial printers of Vic- 
toria, the findings of such arbitration to be 
binding. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Saint JoHN, N.B.—A Certain Brass AND IRON 
FouNDRY AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF Macuinists, Locat No. 482. 


Agreement reached following conciliation by 
the Fair Wages Officer of the Department of 
Labour. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 28, 
1929, to October 28, 1930, and from year to year 
unless thirty days notice is given by either 
party. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. If a night shift is used, a week’s work 
will consist of ten hours per night for five 
nights. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight, time and 
one third; after midnight, time and one half. 
pionk on Sundays and holidays, time and one 

alf. 

Should it be found necessary to reduce the 
staff, the employer will consider reducing the 
hours before reducing the number of employees 
on the regular staff. 

Wages per hour: tool makers 70 cents, ma- 
chinists and brass finishers 65 cents, tool ma- 
chinist 60 cents, machine operators and brass 
machinists 55 cents, monitor operators 50 cents, 
machine hands and brass machine operators 45 
cents, skilled labour 35 cents, unskilled labour 
30 cents, assemblers 30 to 60 cents. 

Apprentices (except those employed at the 
time of signing the agreement) to be between 
ages of 16 and 21 years, and will serve five 
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years, and every effort be made to instruct 
them in every branch of the trade. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
16 to 20 cents, second year 25 cents, third year 
30 cents, fourth year 35 cents, fifth year 40 
cents. 

A shop committee consisting of a chairman 
and a member of each department will act for 
a period of three months, the membership of 
this committee and the continuance of it after 
the three month period to be subject to the 
approval of the employer. 

Tf any employee considers that he is unjustly 
dealt with, the matter may be taken up by the 
shop committee and the management, and if 
necessary will be referred to arbitration. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO— THE CARPENTER AND GEN- 
ERAL CoNnTRACTORS’ SECTION AND THE GEN- 
ERAL CoNTRACTORS ASSOCIATION OF THE 


Toronto Burpers ExcHance of the first 


parl, AND THE Toronto District Manac- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE AMALGAMATED 
CARPENTERS OF CANADA of the second part. 


The terms of this agreement, which was 
signed on November 16, 1929, are printed in 
full as follows:— 

Clause 1—This Agreement shall take effect 
on the lst day of January, 1930, between the 
two bodies aforementioned, and shall remain in 
effect until the 3lst day of December, 1931, 
and any change of this agreement requested by 
either party, must be made three months prior 
to December 31, 1931, and notification of the 
same shall be given in writing. 

Clause 2—The party of the second part, as 
a whole, shall not order any strike against 
members of the first part, either individually 
or collectively, nor shall any members of the 
party of the second part leave their work 
before the matter in dispute is brought before 
the Arbitration Board, hereinafter described 
for settlement, such Board to be called within 
forty-eight hours, and report their decision as 
early as possible. A joint Arbitration Board 
of three members from each party shall be 
appointed forthwith to carry out the terms set 
in this clause. 

Clause 3—Under this Agreement, eight hours 
shall constitute a full working day, for the 
first five days of the week, and four hours on 
Saturday, the hours to be from eight a.m. to 
five pm. and Saturday from eight to twelve 
noon. Where it is agreeable to both parties 
of this Agreement to take one-half hour for 
lunch, then the quitting time shall be 4.30 p.m. 
In the event of any building exceeding eight 
stories in height, the eighth floor shall be known 
as the starting point, at the starting time, and 
the employees shall proceed to their work from 
this point on the employers time. 

Clause 4—AlIll work done after twelve noon 
on Saturdays, also Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
“Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, shall be 
paid at the rate of double time. Work may 
be dome in case of an emergency for the first 
three hours after the ordinary quitting time of 
the regular working days of the week, and shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half, 
on other overtime to be paid for at double 
“rate. 


Clause 5—When work is carried on in two 
or more shifts, the second and third shifts shall 
be paid eight hours time for seven hours work. 
The men shall not work on any more than one 


‘shift in twenty-four hours, unless paid for such 


time, as rates im clause 4 of this Agreement 
specify: first shift to work regular hours; if 
other hours, they shall be paid at the same 
rate as second and third shifts. Saturdays, 4 
hours pay for three and one-half hours work. 

Clause 6—The rate of wages for Carpenters 
in this district as agreed between the parties 
hereto, shall be as follows:— 

Jamuary 1, to June 30, 1930, shall be $1.05 
per hour. 

July 1, to December 31, 1930, shall be $1.10 
per hour. 

January 1, to December 31, 1931, shall be 
$1.15 per hour. 

Clause 7—When men are moved from one 
job to another during working hours, car fare 
shall be paid by the employer, and also time 
in transit. Carpenters shall be paid every 
week. In case of discharge, the men shall 
immediately be paid their wages in full. In 
case of quitting, those doing so shall be paid 
on the regular pay-day. When a man is to 
be laid off, or when a man decides to quit, 
one hour’s notice shall be given in either case, 
on condition that the employee works for the 
hour specified. ; 

Clause 8—The jurisdiction to which these 
rules apply, shall be a radius of eight miles 
from Bloor and Yonge Sts., Toronto. The 
contractors agree to pay the rate of wages, and 
observe the working conditions as set forth in 
this Agreement within the said eight mile 
radius; also pay transportation charges both 
ways outside of this radius. 

Clause 9.—It is also agreed that a room shall 
be provided with sufficient space and heat for 
Carpenters to eat their meals, and be used for 
the storage of their tools; a lock and key to be 
provided. 

Clause 10—This Agreement is made on the 
condition that all carpenters shall work 
harmoniously together. 

Clause 11—The rates for pay for appren- 
tices shall be as follows:— 

For the first year, twenty-five cents (25c.) 


per hour. 

For the second year, thirty-five cents (35c.) 
per hour. 

For the third year, forty-five cents (45c.) 
per hour. 


For the fourth year, sixty cents (60c.) per 
hour. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, 
Locat No. 151. 


Agreement signed following strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE for June and July, to 
be in effect from May 1, 1929, to May 1, 1931. 
If any change desired by either party, notice 
to be given 60 days before expiration. 

Only members of local unions of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood are to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. If the 
five day week is generally adopted by the 
Toronto Building Trades Council, negotiations 
will take place to meet the new condition. 
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Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, thereafter and all work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day; overtime will be 
dispensed with as far as possible. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from May 
1, 1929, to May 1, 1930, 90 cents; from May 1, 
1930, to May 1, 1931, $1. 

One apprentice allowed to every contractor 
employing two journeymen, two apprentices if 
ten journeymen employed and thereafter one 
additional apprentice for every five additional 
journeymen employed. 

Any shop grievance will if possible be 
adjusted between the business agent and the 
employer, ‘but no strike to occur until the 
executive of the local union investigates the 
dispute. The representatives of the local unions 
shall have the right to remove workers from 
their job whenever the local union considers it 
necessary. A shop steward to be appointed on 
any job when more than four jourmeymen 
employed. 

Every contractor will satisfy the union that 
his employees are properly protected under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. 


Toronto, Ontario—Master Parnters’ Asso- 
CIATION AND THE’ NatTionaL UNION OF 
PAINTERS, DrEcoRATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or CANADA, JUBILEE Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. Negotiations towards any 
new agreement will commence not later than 
December 31, 1929. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight and 
for work on Saturday afternoons to 5 p.m.; 
overtime after midnight on other days and 
after 5 p.m. on Saturdays, and all work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day. When two or three shifts 
are worked, regular wage to be paid. 

Wages per hour for journeymen painters, 
decorators and paperhangers: 80 cents. 

For work out of city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid. On country work, 
overtime may be worked at regular wage. Men 
may work the same number of hours as the 
workmen in the same trade are working in 
that locality. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 
St. Joun, N.B—Sr. JoHn Dry Dock anp 
SHIPBUILDING CoMPpANY LIMITED AND THE 
MaAcHINISTS AND APPRENTICES EMPLOYED 
BY THEM. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 21, 
1929, to March 1, 1930 and from year to year 


unless thirty days’ notice of change is given by 
either party. 


Hours: 9 per day, 44 on Saturdays, for day 


work; if night shift employed, 10 hours per 
night, five nights per week. 
Overtime: overtime to midnight, time and 


one-half; after midnight and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages for machinists; 65 cents per hour. 

If any apprentices are employed, not more 
than two additional each year to be employed, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed on. Appren- 
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tices are to serve four years and will be in- 
structed in all branches of the trade. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: 15 cents 
during first year, 20 cents during second year, 
25 cents during third year and 30 cents during 
fourth year. ‘ 

If any employee considers himself unjustly 
dealt with, the matter may be taken up by the 
shop committee and the management and if 
necessary, will be referred to arbitration. No 
stoppage of work until every effort has been 
made to reach an agreement. No discrimina- 
tion to be shown members of the shop com- 
mittee. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


VANCOUVER AND Vicrort4, B.C.—Trape RuLes 
OF THE Pitz Drivers, Brincz, Dock AND 
Wuarr Buitpers Unions, Locau No. 2404 
VANCOUVER AND Locat No. 2415 Vicrorta 
(Unitep BrorHEerHooD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS). 


These rules which were revised on January 
1, 1929, are similar to the rules previously in 
force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for September, 1928, and July, 1925, with the 
following exceptions:— 

Wages for boomman $1.064 per hour, $8.50 
per day. 

Travelling time must be paid on all jobs 
lasting two weeks or less, but any man who 
is sent to a job and leaves within two weeks 
must forfeit his transportation. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation ; 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I—ScuHEDULE or WAGES 
AND WoRKING CoNDITIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
Lasourers’ Protective Union Locau No. 
9658. 


This schedule was adopted by the union to 
be in effect from April 1, 1929, to March 31, 
1930. 

Wages per hour: general wharf and ware- 
house work—day work 40 cents. night work 50 
cents; work at steamboats with general cargo— 
day work 60 cents, night work 70 cents; work 
at sailing vessels with general cargo, brick, or 
lumber 50 cents; shovelling coal, stone, salt or 
brick in bulk on board sailing vessels—25 cents 
per ton for vessels under 300 tons and 30 cents 
for vessels over 300 tons (three men to hatch 
all tonnage); trimming coal, stone, corn or salt 
from sailing vessels and labour connected there- 
with, 75 cents per hour (four men to a gang); 
for all steamers discharging coal 55 cents per 
ton, trimming coal from steamers 75 cents per 
hour; for discharging molasses 50 cents per 
puncheon, for bunkering steamboats 25 to 50 
cents per ton or by the hour, for trimming coal 
at milk factory, cold storage plant and electric 
light plant 25 cents per ton, for bagging coal 
at any coal agent 70 cents per hour, for trim- 
ming coal from cars 75 cents per hour, working 
at steamboat or sailing vessels loaded with 
fertilizer 65 cents per hour for day work and 
70 cents per hour for night work. For putting 
coal into cellars 15 cents per load. 
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‘Yime and one-half for work on Sundays and 
holidays and for work during meal hours. 

Men ordered to steamer loading or discharg- 
ing cargo to receive one hour’s pay and to be 
paid for waiting time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Eleciric Railways 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
Crrms or Port ArTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 
AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
AND Evecrric Ratuway EMpLoyees, Locau 
No. 966, AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Srreet Rawway DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1928, 
to May 1, 1930. > 

This agreement was signed following the re- 
port of the Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which report was printed in 
the LaBpouR GAZETTE, October, 1928, and was 
adopted by both parties with certain changes 
as reported in the issue for November, 1928. 
The working conditions covered in the agree- 
ment show only minor change from the previous 
agreement which was summarized in the Labour 
GazEeTre, October, 1927. The new wage scale 
is as follows:— ; 

Wages per hour in transportation depart- 
ment: on two-man cars—first six months 45 
cents, second six months 50 cents, theneafter 
544 cents; on one-man cars—first six months 
524 cents, second six months, 573 cents, there- 
after 62 cents. Regular spare operators work- 
ing less than six hours in any one day will be 
paid six hours per day, six days per week at 
their respective rates, unless off sick or unless 
one has missed his call. 

Wages per hour in car house department: 
carpenter 65 cents, machinist and blacksmith 
65 cents, painter 61 cents, first class pitman 60 
cents, second class pitman 55 cents, labourers 
and car cleaners 50 cents. 

Wages per hour in track department: track 
bonder 51 cents, regular trackmen 49 cents. 


Saskatoon, Sask.—By-Law To REGULATE 
WAGES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS OF THE 
MunIcIpaAL STREET RAILWway. 


A summary of this by-law is given below 
under the heading: “Service—Public Adminis- 
tration ”’. 


LetHprince, ALBerTA—Critry or LE&THBRIDGE 
AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND Eectric RaIbwAy EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1929, 
to February 28, 1930. If either party desires 
a change at the expiration of the agreement, 
thirty days’ notice to be given. If unable to 
reach a new agreement, a board of arbitration 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
will be applied for. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union membership. A check-off for 
monthly union dues will be maintained. 

Hours: 9 per day for both transportation and 
barn departments. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays, holidays 
and rest day, time and one half. Sub-station 
operator on Sundays to be paid straight time. 

Wages for motormen: first six months 55 
cents, second six months 58 cents, thereafter 61 


cents; motormen training students 3 cents per 
hour extra, spare men 55 cents. 

Wages per hour: barnmen—first six months 
55 cents, next six months 58 cents, thereafter 
59 cents, mechanic 70 cents, track greaser 55 
cents, trackman experienced 55 cents, other 
labourers 50 cents. 

The terms of the group sickness and accident 
insurance policy to be continued. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions, in choice of runs and also if necessary to 
reduce staff. 

The length of training period to be left to 
the discretion of the Superintendent, but no 
wages will be paid for this period. 

The superintendent will at all times receive a 
grievance committee. Failing a settlement, the 
matter may be referred to the City Manager. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE 
City or EpMONTON AND EpMoNTON Civic 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION—SPECIAL CONDI- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE AMALGAMATED AS- 
SOCIATION OF STREET AND E.ectric Rar- 
way Empioyees, Loca No. 569. 


The conditions of this agreement are similar 
to those summarized in the LABourR GAZETTE for 
November, 1925, with the exception of the hours 
of matormen and conductors and the wages 
schedule which is as follows: 


Motormen and Conductors and Motormen- 
Conductors 


Hours: 8 per day. 
legal holidays. 

Wages per hour: first six months 58 cents, 
second six months 60 cents, second year 65 cents, 
third year 68 cents, thereafter 71 cents. 


Barn Men 


Wages per hour: car cleaners (after six 
months) 55 cents, car repairers 57 to 70 cents, 
controller men 75 cents, foreman carpenter $1, 
fireman for boilers 60 cents, linemen’s helper 
62 cents. Wages per month: general foreman 
$195, assistant general foreman $180, barn fore- 
man (nights) $160, fare box inspector $155, 
storekeeper and record clerk $155. 

Wages per hour for trade mechanics: car 
wirers 73 cents, painters 80 cents, painters’ 
helpers 65 cents, blacksmiths’ helpers 57 cents 
and 64 cents, labourers and sand men 55 cents, 
electric welders 70 and 80 cents, armature 
winders 89 cents, blacksmiths 80 cents, babbit 
men 68 cents. Equipment of car men $125 per 
month. 

Wages for trackmen, etc: track labourers 55 
cents per hour, trackmen in charge of gang 
60 cents per hour; track greasers $110 per 
month, flagmen $100. Time and one half for 
legal holidays. 

Wages for power house and pumping station: 
shift engineer $192 per month, assistant chief 
engineers $155, water tender and head fireman 
with certificate $145, water tender and head 
firemen $140, relief man $140, fireman 60 and 
65 cents per hour, head ash handler 59 cents, 
other ash handlers 55 and 57 cents, elevator 
attendants 65 and 63 cents, crane engineers’ 
helpers 62 cents, general helpers 55 and 56 
cents, experienced helpers if qualified after 
three years 60 cents, boiler cleaners 60 and 66 
cents, tube blower 61 cents, combustion men 
57 cents. Wages at pumping station: chief 
filter operators $145 per month, general help 
on filters 56 and 60 cents per hour. 


Time and one half for 
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Service: Public Administration 


Saskatoon, Sask.—By-Laws To REGULATE THE 
WaGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF CER- 
TAIN CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES OF THE CITY 
oF SASKATOON. 


Linemen of the Electrical Department 


By-laws to be in effect from January 1, 1929, 
to January 1, 1930. 

Hours: 84 per day for first five days and 43 
hours on Saturdays. 

Overtime to 10 p.m. on other days and to 
5.30 p.m. on Saturdays, time and one half; 
overtime between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. on other 
days and after 5.30 p.m. on Saturdays, and all 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Any lineman called out at 3 a.m. or earlier will 
be paid double time until relieved. Any line- 
man called out after 5.30 p.m. to be paid at 
least three hours’ time. 

Wages per hour: line foreman $1.15; 
journeymen linemen—first class $1.024, second 
class 884 cents. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first three 
months 57 cents; first six months thereafter 
593 cents, second six months thereafter 624 
cents, third six months thereafter 65 cents, 
fourth six months thereafter 674 cents, last 
nine months 70 cents. 

Any lineman will be considered a journey- 
mian who has at least three years’ experience 
in one or all branches of the trade, that is to 
say, lineman, cable splicer or troubleman, 
provided such workman proves qualified by 
examination and test. 

Not more than one apprentice to every four 
journeymen and no apprentice will be allowed 
to work on high voltage wires or primaries 
es be during the last six months of apprentice- 
ship. 

Two journeymen will be assigned to all work 
done on high voltage wires. All linemen 
employed on poles with high tension wires must 
wear rubber gloves and protectors which will 
be supplied by the city. 

Journeymen linemen will have supervision of 
the setting and framing of poles and all work 
carried out thereon; also the laying and pulling 
of cables. 

In filling any vacancy, seniority to be con- 
sidered. 

After one year’s service, two weeks holiday 
with pay will be given each year, and if neces- 
sary, two weeks’ sick leave per year. This 
period of sick leave may be extended by special 
sanction of the city council. 


Employees of the Pumping Plant and Electrical 
Department (except linemen) 


By-law to be in effect from January 1, 1929, 
to January 1, 1930. 

This by-law is the same as the one previously 
in force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for October, 1927, with the exception of the 
wage scale which is as follows:— 

Wages per hour for outside’ electrical 
workers: wiremen (electricians) 85 cents, street 
light patrolman 75 cents, relief light patrolman 
70 cents, meter installers 75 cents, tungsten 
patrolman 65 cents, groundmen—first season 57 
cents, thereafter 60 cents. 

Wages for power house workers: assistant 
chief engineer $195 per month, shift engineer 


$185, senior assistant shift engineer $180, 
assistant shift engineer $175, draughtsman $180, 
turbine and boiler room attendants $145, fire- 
men $155, storekeeper $135, coal foreman $165, 
meter repairer $165, station electrician 95 
cents per hour, skilled mechanics 85 cents, 
skilled mechanic’s helpers 65 cents, blacksmith 
75 cents, foreman boiler cleaner 75 cents, boiler 
cleaners, ash men and coal handlers 57 cents 
for first six months, 60 cents for second six 
months and 62 cents thereafter. Assistant 
chief engineers will be paid $132.50 per month 
as a minimum, with a maximum of $175 when 
qualified to take charge of switchboard. 

Wages for pumping station and filtration 
plant workers: shift engineers $180 per month, 
assistant engineer $150, cleaner and relief man 
$135, casual helper 57 cents per hour. 


Fire Department 


By-law to be in effect from January 1, 1929, 
to January 1, 1930. 

This by-law is the same as the one previously 
in force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for October, 1927, with the exception of the 
wage scale, which is as follows:— 

Wages per month: fire alarm and police tele- 
graph supervisor $190.75, senior captain $182.50, 
captains $162.50, motor mechanic $162.50 lieu- 
tenants $157.50, firemen—first year $132.50, 
second year $142.50, after two years $152.50; 
firemen appointed on or after January 1, 1929: 
first year $122.50, second year $132.50, third 
year $142.50, after three years $152.50. 


Municipal Street Railway 


By-law to be in effect from June 24, 1929, 
to January 1, 1930. 

This by-law is the same as the one previously 
in force and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for October, 1927, with the following excep- 
tions: 

Wages per hour for employees of Mechanical 
Department: linemen 92 cents, are welders 83 
cents, electrician and armature winder 823 
cents, lineman’s assistant 804 cents, charge hand 
80 cents, carpenter and painter 80 cents, ma- 
chinist 754 cents, blacksmith 72 cents, junior 
mechanic 693 cents, painter’s assistant 683 
cents, car and track repairers (pitmen)—first 
year 59 cents, second year 61 cents, after three 
years 624 cents, general worker 56 cents, car 
cleaners and helpers 534 cents, senior track 
repairer 674 cents, track foreman 65 cents, 
leading hand—first year 50 cents, second year 
52 cents, greaser 494 cents, flagman $4.16 per 
day, sub-foreman 55 cents per hour, casual 
track labourer 45 cents, permanent track 
labourer 474 cents, night foreman $160 per 
month. 

Any vacancy occurring on day shift to be 
filled from the night shift, seniority and efh- 
clenecy to govern. 


Prince ALBERT, SASK.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
WorKING CoNDITIONS FoR CERTAIN 
CuASsses oF Civic ]DMPLOYEES. 


Schedule in effect for the year 1929:— 
Power House 

Hours: 48 per week, with two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay each year. 

Wages: shift engineers $150 per month, fire- 
men $125 per month, power plant maintenance 
man $120, coal and ash handlers 45 cents per 
hour. 
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Meter and Line Department 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week, with two 
weeks’ vacation with pay each year. 

Wages: meterman $120 to $132 per month, 
lineman 65 to 75 cents per hour, helpers and 
apprentices 35 cenis, line foreman 75 cents. 


Fire Department 


The Department is not operated under the 
two platoon system. Wages per month for 
firemen from $85 for beginners to a maximum 
of $115. 


Works Department 


Hours: 9 per day. 

Wages for labourers: 40 cents per hour for 
regular labourers and 35 cents for temporary 
labourers. 


LeTHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—CiTyY OF LETHBRIDGE 
AND THE Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL 
Lasour Union, Locau No. 70. 


General 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1929, 
to February 28, 1930. The parties are to meet 
about January 30, 1930, to discuss new agree- 
ment and future wage adjustments are to be 
based on the cost of living as published in the 
LaBour GAZETTE for the previous October. 

No discrimination on account of union mem- 
bership and the -check-off to remain in force. 
Preference of employment to be given to citizens 
of Lethbridge. 


Hours: except where otherwise specified, 
hours to be § per day. 
Overtime: time and one-half for overtime, 


including work on legal holidays, to all men 
paid on hourly basis. No overtime to be paid 
to employees paid on monthly basis. Except 
where otherwise specified, double time for work 
on Sundays. ~If asked to report for work and 
then not required, men on hourly rate will be 
paid one hour’s pay. 

Wages: minimum wage to be 50 cents per 
hour and this will also be the minimum on all 
city contract work. 

‘he group sickness and accident insurance 
policy to be continued. 

The City Manager will at all times receive a 
grievance committee. If any dispute cannot be 
settled in this way, it will be referred to a con- 
ciliation board. 

_Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions. 


Water Works 


Wages for water works employees: foreman 
63 cents to 65 cents per hour, pipe layers, 
hydrant men, caulkers, ete. 60 cents, diggers 
(permanent) 55 cents, diggers (temporary) 50 
Loses meter reader and inspector, $140 per 
month. 


Streets Department 


Wages for employees of Streets Department: 
street cleaners (old men) $75 per month, 
special rate 59 cents per hour, general rate 55 
cents per hour, temporary labourers 50 cents. 


Stables Department 


Wages for teamsters: 55 cents per hour. 
_. The regular 8-hour day to be worked, but 
if required to care for team one-half hour ad- 
ditional night and morning to be allowed. 
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Engine Drivers 


When employees are on any make of engine 
or on mechanical work other than driving motor 
ears or trucks, tractor engineers’ wages to be 
paid, that is 63 cents per hour. 


’ Fire Fighters 


The wage schedule for fire fighters is not in- 
cluded. 

Ten days vacation with pay each year after 
one year’s service, which may be increased to- 
fourteen days at discretion of the chief. Full 
pay for sickness and accident leave according 
to insurance agreement, and this time may be 
extended at the discretion of the City Manager. 

New employees taken on must be between 
the ages of 21 and 35. 


Power House 


Machinist and boilerwasher to be paid over- 
time rates for all overtime including legal 
holidays; double time for Sundays. Engineers 
will be granted 12 days’ holidays with pay and 
firemen 14 days. 


Coal Mine 


Wages: drivers wages $5.38 per day for 
inside work, $4.90 per day for outside work, 
tipplemen 60 cents per hour. Contract rates 
for other classes of work are specified. 


EpMontTon, ALBERTA—TIHE CorPOoRATION OF 
THE City or EDMONTON AND THE 
EpMONTON Civic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION. 


Agreement to be in effect for the year 1929, 
and from year to year thereafter until a new 
agreement is negotiated. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, November, 
1925 (Electrical Workers’ Agreement in issue 
for October, 1927), with the following changes: 


Civic Employees Federal Union No. 30 


Wages per hour: common labourers and 
teamsters 55 cents, sewer and water house 
service construction men 55 cents, experienced 
labourers 57 cents, truck drivers 58 cents, 
heavy truck drivers 65 cents, gasoline engine 
operators, hydrant and valve repairers 62 
cents, water service and meter installers, pipe 
layers, fitters and caulkers 66 cents, meter 
mechanic 71 cents, sewer and waterworks con- 
struction foreman ‘and inspectors 76 cents, 
steam boiler operators 82 cents. 


International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen, Local No. 55 


Wages per hour: 92 cents. 


Policemen’s Association Local No. 74 


Wages per month: night inspector $180, 
inspectors $170, sergeants (detectives) $170, 
sergeants $160, constables $125 to $145, detec- 
tives $160, acting detectives $145, accountant 
and finger print expert $175, matron $97.50, 
janitor $120, woman police officer $100. 


City Fire Fighters’ Union, Local No. 209 


Wages per month: captains $165, lieutenants 
$160, mechanic $175, assistant electrician $155, 
assistant motor mechanic $155, firemen and 
drivers $125 for first year to $145 for third 
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year, operators $120 for first year to $127.50 
for third year, fire marshal $165, superin- 
tendent of fire and police telegraph alarm 
system $200. 

Amalgamated Street and Electric Railway 

Employees, Local No. 569 

This agreement is noted above under the 
heading: “Transportation and Public Utilities 
—Sitreet and Electric Railways.” 
International Association of Machinists, Local 

No. 817 

Wages per hour: machinists employed at 
power plant 90 cents, machinists’ helpers 70 
cents, machinists at Street Railway barns 90 
cents, boiler room mechanics 78 cents, machinist 
helper at Street Railway 68 cents. 

International Association of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 857 

The only wage rates mentioned under this 
agreement are shift engineers $180 per month, 
assistant shift engineers $145. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 

Wages per hour at Street Railway barns 
from May 1, 1929, 95 cents, foreman 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

United Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, Local No. 1016 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen painters: 95 
cents; foreman 5 cents per hour extra. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men, and they must be bonded to serve three 
years. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
20 cents, second year 40 cents, third year 60 
cents. 


Canadian Electrical Trade Union, Edmonton 
Branch 


This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in force and summarized in_ the 
LABouR GazETTE, October, 1927, with the follow- 
ing changes: 

Wages per month for telephone employees: 
journeymen on switch work $146 to $187, ser- 
vice men and rack men $146 to $170, inspectors 
$145 to $176, inspectors on P.B.X. work to 
serve a probation period at $176 for first six 
months, $182 thereafter, senior shop mechanic 
$182; other shop mechanics 51 to 73 cents per 
hour, installer and linemen 70 to 87 cents per 
hour, installation sub-foreman 90 cents, eable 
gplicers’ helpers 63 cents; branch office sub- 
foreman $190 for first six months, $200 there- 
after; P.B.X. and exchange construction sub- 
foreman $200 wire chief $220. 

Wages for light and power electrical workers: 
line construction and maintenance—foreman 
lineman $1.02 per hour, line inspector and 
repairmen $1.02, journeymen linemen 95 cents, 
apprentices 57 to 80 cents, groundman 60 cents. 
Meter section: foreman meter section $195 per 
month, meter repairman and meter installer 90 
cents per hour. Street light section: foreman 
$195, journeymen repair and patrolmen $170, 
wiring inspector $195, power house electrician 
95 cents per hour; power house operators $155. 
and $160 per month; street railway linemen 
89 cents per hour. 

Wages for apprentices: switchmen, inspectors, 
servicemen and rackmen from $60 per month 
for first six months to $125 for sixth -ix 
months; shop repairmen from 30 cents per hour 
for first six months to 60 cents during sixth 
six months; installers, linemen and cable splicers 
from 30 cents per hour for first six months to 
75 cents during sixth six months; cable splicers 
85 cents per hour during fourth year. 





AGREEMENTS AND CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


N the issue of the Lasour Gazerre for May, 
page 541, reference was made to changes 
in working conditions for certain classes of 
railway employees, the agreements “in force 
beimg amended accordingly, affecting locomo- 
tive engineers ‘on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and shop mechanics and maintenance 
of way employees on all the principal rail- 
ways. Further changes have been agreed tto 
or proposed as follows: 


LocoMoTIvE ENGINEERS AND FireEMEN.—As 
in the case lof the disputes between the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and its locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen mentioned above, disputes 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
its locomotive engineers, firemen, etic., as to 
amendments to the tripartite agreement be- 
tween the railway and the two unions were 
referred to two Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. Following the reports of 


these boards (Lasour Gazerrse, August, 1929, 
pages 858-862, and September, 1929, page 980), 
the Canadian National Railways entered into 
separate agreements with its locomotive engi- 
neers making changes in rules and working 
conditions, as approved by the Board deal- 
ing with its case, similar to those previously 
made on the Canadian Pacific Railway, effec- 
tive on eastern lines from September 1, 1929, 
with similar changes on western lines effective 
Nocember 1, 1929. 


The Canadian National Railways and its 
locomotive engineers also referred to a Board 
of Conciliation another dispute involving 
seniority rights of the engineers on the various 
railway lines amalgamated into the new sys- 
tem, an agreement reached at Montreal, May 
1, 1926, not being satisfactory. An agreement 
between the parties was reached and was 
approved by the Board (Lasour G/AZETTE, 
September, 1929, pp. 979-980). 
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Conpuctors, TraINMEN, Erc—A _ dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway and its 
conductors on eastern lines was referred to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the Order of Railway Conductors 
desiring a separate agreement with the railway 
instead of the tri-partite agreement to which 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen was 
also a party and desired also changes in wages, 
while the trainmen’s organization objected to 
the proposed abrogation of the tri-partite 
aggreement (Lasour GazetTr, August, 1929, 
p. 856). The Board upheld the right of the 
conductors to a separate agreement and sub- 
sequently such an agreement was reached and 
this provided for increases in wage rates of 
passenger conductors from $6.70 per day (150 
miles) to $7.08, and in the minimum per 
month under specified conditions from $201 
to $212.40, effective July 16, 1929. 


Following a reference to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, the rates of pay for 
conductors, trainmen, ete., on the western 
lines on both the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian National Railways were in- 
creased by amendments to the existing agree- 
ments, effective from October 1, 1929 (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, October, 1929, p. 1082-1086.) 
The increases were: passenger conductors from 
4-47c. per mile to 4-72c. (150 miles per day), 
from $208 per month to $219.65; freight con- 
ductors from 6:l6c. per mile to 6°25c. (100 
miles per day); passenger baggagemen from 
3°24c. per mile to 3-29c. (150 miles per day) ; 
passenger trainmen from 3:18¢c. per mile to 
3°18c. (150 miles per day); freight brakemeén 
from 4°84c. per mile to 4:91c. (100 miles per 
day); yard foremen from $6.64 per day to 
$6.74; yardmen from $6.16 per day to $6.25; 
switchtenders from $4.72 per day to $4.79; 
and corresponding changes for other classes 
of service and on special parts of the railway 
lines, 

Trainmen, brakemen and yardmen on east- 
ern lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway se- 
cured an agreement effective November 1, 
1929, providing for brakemen and yardmen in- 
creases similar to those for western lines as 
follows: baggagemen from $4.86 per day (150 
miles) to $4.94 and per month from $145.80 
to $148.20; trainmen from $4.70 per day (150 
miles) to $4.77 and per month from $141 to 
$143.10; through freight brakemen from 4:84c. 
per mile to 4-91c. way freight brakemen from 
5:24c. per mile to 5:3lc.; yard foremen from 
$6.64 per day to $6.74; yardmen from $6.16 
per day to $6.25; switch tenders from $4.72 
per day to $4.79, 

Freight conductors on eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway secured an increase 


in wages effective Nov. 1, 1929, similar to that 
on western lines (5 cents per 100 miles) by 
an amendment to the conductors agreement 
of July 16, 1929 mentioned above. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way EMPLOYEES.—Follow- 
ing the amendments to the agreement between 
the Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting the principal railways, and the Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
making certain slight rules and working con- 
ditions from February 1, 1929, further amend- 
ments were made effective from June 1, 1929, 
providing for increases in wages as follows: 
section foremen, classified yards, from $4.70- 
$5 to $4.85-$5.15; other section foremen from 
$4.55 to $4.70; extra gang foremen from $5.10- 
$5.60 to $5.25-$5.75; sectionmen in classified 
yards from 41c. per hour to 41c. for first year, 
42c. for second year, 45c. after second year; 
other sectionmen from 388c.-4lc. to 38c.-43c.; 
foremen, bridge and building, and mason fore- 
men, etc., from $5.60 per day to $5.75; painter 
foremen from $5.25 to $5.50; pile driver and 
hoist engineers from $5 per day to $5.15; car- 
penters from 58c.-62c. per hour to 61c.-65c.; 
bridgemen or rough carpenters from 48c.-58c. 
per hour to 48c.-6lc.; painters from 58c. per 
hour to 58c.-61c.; plumbers, blacksmiths, etc., 
from 72c. per hour to 77c.; masons, brick- 
layers and plasterers from a minimum of 62c. 
per hour to 65c.; mechanics’ helpers from 46c. 
per hour to 48c.; with similar increases to other 
classes. Signed maintainers, mechanics and 
helpers, since 1924 under separate agreements 
with the several railways instead of being 
under the maintenance of wage agreement 
with the railway association, secured similar 
increases, effective June 16, 1929 on the Cana- 
dian National Railways and on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, eastern lines, and effective 
July 16, 1929, on the Canadian Pagific Rail- 
way, western lines. The signal maintainers 
and mechanics’ rates rose from 65-72 cents per 
hour to 68-75 cents and helpers’ rates from 
45-46 cents per hour to 46-50 cents. 


Stationary firemen, oilers and shop labourers 
received increases effective July 1, 1929 of one 
cent per hour for employees with one year’s 
service and 2 cents per hour for employees 
with two year’s service. 


CierKs, FreichHt Hanpiers, Erc.—These 
classes on the Canadian National, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways and the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway had entered into negotiations 
for increases in wages and the last two cases 
have been referred to Boards under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act. 
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COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF HOURLY WAGES IN TERMS 
OF FOOD, ETC., IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


HE International Labour Office has main- 
tained since 1924 a record of compara- 
tive real wages in various countries, originally 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in 1923. Summaries of these 
figures have been given from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre, December, 1928, page 
1397, and in various preceding issues, During 
the current year the scope of the statistics 
has been considerably increased by including 
figures for a larger number of cities in each 
country, and by increasing the number of com- 
modities for which prices are secured as well 
as the number of occupations and industries 
for which wages are secured. From these data 
an index number of real wages, showing the 
comparative purchasing power of hourly wages 
in terms of food, fuel and light and soap have 
been calculated for each country, taking Great 
Britain as the standard and therefore repre- 
sented by 100. 

An international budget of foods, fuel and 
light and soap was constructed, showing the 
average quantities of each article ordinarily 
consumed by the workers and their families 
in the various countries so far as information 
was available, The cost of this budget in each 
country was then calculated, using the aver- 
age prices in the cities covered. The average 
hourly wage in each country was calculated 
from the figures for cities and occupations in- 
cluded, and the purchasing power of wages 
in each country was determined by dividing 
the cost of the budget into the average hourly 
wage. ‘The index number of real wages for 
each country was determined by taking the 
figure representing the purchasing power of 
hourly wages in it and dividing it by the 
similar figure for Great Britain. 

In the figures issued from 1924 to 1928 an 
allowance was made for rent as well as for 
food, but this feature of the compilation has 
been dropped for the present, Also the index 
numbers were calculated according to six cost 
of living budgets, designed to represent con- 
ditions in various countries or groups of coun- 
tries, This feature also has been dropped as it 
appeared that the differences in the results ob- 
tained from the various budgets were not great. 

The international budget now used includes 
twenty-seven foods and fuel (coal or its equi- 
valent), electricity, gas, paraffin oil and soap, 
there being a calculation for all these items 
and one for the food separately. The wage 
data secured include building trades, metal 
trades, furniture making, printing trades, elec- 
trical work, transportation, bakers and civic 
labourers, The International Labour Office 
secured the data for prices and wages for 
July, 1929, and published the results of the 
collection and compilation in the Jnterna- 


tional Labour Review for October, including 
for each country a table of hourly wages in 
each city, for each occupation, and a table 
of the average retail prices of the various 
commodities, tables of the items in the in- 
ternational budget of foods, etc., its cost in 
each country, and a table of the index numb- 
ers of real wages calculated from such figures. 
For some countries, it is stated, the figures for 
July, 1929, were not received in time to be 
included in the tables and among these was 
Canada, The accompanying table gives the in- 
dex numbers of real wages for each country as 
published with the addition of figures for 
Canada which have been calculated from the 
data furnished to the International Labour 
Office by the Department, 

It is pointed out by the International La- 
bour Office that the figures issued are subject 
to important reservations in that they are 
based on only certain items in the cost of 
living and on the wages for relatively few 
classes of labour in the large cities in each 
country. It is the intention, however, to in- 
crease the scope of the figures in both respects 
with the object of determining as accurately 
as possible the comparative levels of cost of 
living and wages, and consequently the rela- 
tive purchasing power of wages, that is real 
wages, in each country. The International 
Labour Office states:— 

“During recent months, however, the urgency 
of effecting some improvements in the statis- 
tics has become greater, The data are being 
used to an increasing extent by business under- 
takings in different countries, and the Office is 
frequently asked to supply additional infor- 
mation.. Perhaps the most noteworthy recent 
example is the use of these figures and the 
desire for more complete information of a 
similar character by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Ltd., which is interested in international 
real wage comparisons as a basis for the es- 
tablishment of wage scales to be applied in 
its factories in different European countries.” 
Inpex NumBers or ComPARATIVE ReaL WaGES IN THE 


Larce Towns or DirrerReni CouNnrRigs, GENERALLY 
In JuNE-JuLy, 1929. (Great Britain= 100) 


Index 


Index numbers 
Number | numbers based 

Country of based on food, 

towns on food | fuel, light 

and soap 
Cana daed chee indie oat Mock 6 158 154 
AUSCrANOt facto meres oer 2 146 143 
(AUSTT ig & tee Gere ae eee 3 46 45 
Dem rar Koes Se ne 1 103 104 
SDA ee cen sites ceca here 4 47 45 
Esthoniagi..2 eG Pies. 2 42 41 
United States... wso0 cuss 10 187 191 
rane corona lates naan oe 4 54 53 
Greati Britains ..2kak . % 7 100 100 
Irish Pree’ State... .ccne.acs: 3 100 98 
Netherlands 2. c..e. sees 2 4 86 85 
POrtneale vec tase cto 1 35 32 
IS WEGEIMNancaan aks citer are’ 3 102 101 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘THE movement in prices in Canada dur- 
ing November was slight, the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices being 
somewhat higher, while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
was again slightly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.75 at the begin- 
ning of November, as compared with $11.68 
for October; $11.28 for November, 1928; 
$11.07 for November, 1927; $11.01 for No- 
vember, 1926; $11.23 for November, 1925; 
$10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 for No- 
vember, 1923; $1029 for November, 1922; 
$11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for No- 
vember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; and $7.96 
for November, 1914. The most important in- 
creases occurred in the prices of eggs, milk, 
butter, cheese, evaporated apples and prunes, 
while the prices of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, 
lard, bread, flour and beans were slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged $22.03 
at the beginning of November, as compared 
with $21.96 for October; $21.52 for November, 
1928; $21.27 for November, 1927; $21.24 for 
November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 1925; 
$20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for No- 
vember, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commo- 
dities in 1926 as 100, was again slightly lower 
at 95-8 for November, as compared with 96-7 
for October; 94:9 for November, 1928; 96-9 
for November, 1927; and 97-6 for November, 
1926. One hundred and eleven prices quota- 
tions were lower, forty-four were higher and 
three hundred and forty-seven were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower, two were higher and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due mainly to lower prices for grains, rubber, 
vegetable oils, coffee and turpentine; the Ani- 
mals and their Products group, due mainly 
to lower prices for live stock and meats, 


which more than offset increases in the prices 
of eggs and fish; the Textile and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due to a decline in the price of 
raw textile materials and for cotton fabrics; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for lead, silver, 
tin, zine and solder; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices 
for certain dyes, paints and fertilizers. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group ad- 
vanced, due to higher prices for certain lines 
of lumber. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group was also higher, because 
of higher prices for coal, fuel oil and lime. 
The Iron and Its Products group was un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly lower, foods, with 
the exception of fish, eggs, milk and its pro- 
ducts, and sugar and its products being 
cheaper. Certain textile fabrics and coal were 
also lower. Producers’ goods were substan- 
tially lower, due to declines in the prices of 
certain building and construction materials 
and in materials for the textile and 
clothing industries, for the fur and leather 
goods industries, for the metal working in- 
dustries, for the meat packing industries, for 
milling and other industries, as well as for 
miscellaneous producers’ materials. 


In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods declined, 
the former due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, live stock, hides, raw wool, raw cotton 
and raw rubber, which more than offset in- 
cleases in the prices of eggs, milk and coal, 
and the latter due to lower prices for flour 
and other milled products, bakery products, 
leather products, wool fabrics, cured meats 
and chemicals, which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of butter, fuel oil and 
cured fish. Domestic farm products and arti- 
cles of mineral origin were somewhat lower, 
while articles of marine origin and articles 
of forest origin advanced. 


WXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canadia. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 


(GPa haAe 8: Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910} 1913 1914 | 1916| 1918 | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928} 1929} 1929 


| | | | | | | | | | | OS | | I OO” 





Chl CG: c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin... 97:2| 30-4] 37-61 44-4| 48-8] 52-2) 75-2] 75-6] 56-2] 55-4) 55-6] 53-8) 55-4] 57-6) 60-8] 70-2) 72-8} 71-8 
Beef, shoulder.. 19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-2] 34-2] 53-2) 48-4] 31-2) 30-0} 30-0] 28-4] 29-6) 31-4) 34-2) 43-2) 45-4) 44-8 
Veal, shoulder.. 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 18-0] 19-8] 27-6] 28-7] 18-9] 18-4] 18-5) 17-7) 18-6) 19-7) 20-6) 23-5) 24-9) 24-9 
Mutton, roast... 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 24-3] 35-2) 35-2] 24-6) 26-9) 26-6] 27-6] 28-6) 29-2) 27-8] 29-7] 31-0) 30-4 
Pork: leg. 7. ee: 12-2| 13-1] 18-0| 19-5] 20-0) 23-4] 37-3] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9) 24-6) 28-7) 29-8) 27-5} 28-4) 31-4) 30-0 
Pork, salt...... 21-8| 25-0] 34-4| 35-2] 37-6| 42-6] 70-0] 73-4] 53-2] 51-8] 50-4] 46-2) 53-8] 55-8) 53-0) 54-2) 55-4) 55-0 
Bacon, break- 

PAGES dk teecctepe 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 30-6] 51-4] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 33-8] 41-7] 43-5] 38-4] 40-5] 40-9) 40-1 
Lard, pure..... 96-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 45-0] 74-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 48-0) 44-2) 45-6) 43-4) 43-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 25-71 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 40-3] 50-1] 67-1] 81-7| 59-4] 51-6] 52-0) 54-1) 57-2) 56-1) 57-7) 57-4) 51-3] 58-5 
Eggs, storage... 90-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 41-3] 58-5] 70-3! 52-0) 43-7] 44-0] 45-6] 48-7] 48-2) 49-7] 49-2) 45-1) 48-6 
Milke Ako ie: 136-6] 39-61 48-0] 51-6] 52-8] 56-4] 81-0] 93-0} 80-4] 70-2] 72-0} 72-6] 71-4] 70-8) 72-6] 73-8] 74-4) 75-6 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2| 49-4| 52-0! 58-0] 60-0] 82-8|104-2|123-0} 82-0] 77-6] 81-2} 78-6) 89-4] 76-0) 84-8] 86-6) 85-2) 87-2 
Butter cream- 

MOS Saad 9 25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 45-6] 57-2] 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 43-5] 50-5] 41-4] 46-5] 47-6] 46-9) 47-4 
Chese, old Bete 16-1| 17-6| 18-5| 20-5| 22-1] 28-7] 32-4] 40-7] 34-2|§28-5]§33 -8/ §28-9] §33 -4/ §30-7|§31- 9] §33-7) §33 -0)§33-1 
‘Cheese, new.. 14-6| 15-71 17-5] 19-1| 20-2] 26-9] 32-3] 38-4] 29-8|§28-5]§33 8] §28-9] §33 -4]§30-7] §31-9]§33 - 7] §33 -0) $33-1 
Breda 2) x. te: 55-51 58-5| 66-01 61-5) 66-0| 87-0/118-5}141-0}109-5]100- 5] 102-0) 109-5) 115-5) 114-0)115-5}115-5}120-4/118- 
Flour, mead 25-0| 28-0} 33-0] 32-01 38-0} 54-0) 69-0] 75-0} 51-0) 44-0] 43-0} 51-0} 51-0} 53-0) 52-0] 50-0} 54-0) 53-0 
Rolled Oats.. 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5) 27-0] 41-0] 40-0) 29-0] 27-5) 28-0] 30-0] 29-5) 29-0) 32-0) 31-5) 32-0) 32-5 
eiCer ee coe 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 13-4] 25-2} 33-0] 19-6]/§21-2)/§21-0)§21-0|§21-8]§22- 0] §21-4/§20-8/§20-6/§20-6 
Beans, hand- 

Dickcedas sn. ks 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 22-4! 33-0] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2) 16-0) 15-8) 19-6] 23-6) 22-6 
Apples, evapor- 

BOO serch: 9-9| 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 12-8] 13-6] 23-5] 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 18-9) 19-7] 20-1) 19-9] 19-4] 21-5) 21-3) 21-5 
Prunes, medium 11-5} 9-6] 9-9! 11-9] 13-1] 13-3] 19-2] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-6] 15-5) 15-7| 14-3} 13-4) 14-6) 15-3 
wey granulat- 

A Gos ae 21-6| 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 32-4! 37-6] 49-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0) 48-8) 39- ‘ 31- : 31-6) 32- ; 30- : oh 8} 28-8 
Sipe yee: 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-8] 17-6] 22-6] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0} 23-2} 19-0] 15-0) 15-0) 15-4) 14 3-8] 13-8 
Tea, blac 8-2] 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 9-81 9-9] 15-6; 15-7] 13-6)§14-8)§17-3]§17- 8 §17- ° §18-0}§17-8 §17- agit. -6|§17-6 
Tea, green. Pb od 8-7| 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-81 9-8! 15-0] 16-5] 15-0}§14-8]§17-3]§17- 6] §17-9)§18-0]§17-8]§17-7|$17-6)§17-6 
Coffee.......... 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 13-9] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 15-2 
Potatoes....... 24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 31-7] 61-0] 64-0| 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 42-9] 65-4] 64-0] 54-9] 42-0) 73-8) 73-8 
Vinevar.4..;..2:. “7 “7 °7 8 8 8 -9} 1-0 “9 9 -9| 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96] 9-81/13-65/15-32]11-08/10- 29] 10-69]10-46/11-23)11- 01) 11-07/11- 28) 11-68) 11-75 


Cc. : ; ; : > Bee. AiuGs he e..) 3G. US Gi foc): Peel) Peres 4h - Cel fF Zea res 
Starch, laundry| } Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-3] 3-3] 4-8] 4-8] 4-3] 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0) 4-1 


aes eS ee ee eee eee eee eee EE. 1 (mene lrecrnecaics ie (Guicisca anal (Aianaeams (SaREcaD |AaaaaCa: aR, 


Coal anthracite He ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 55-0] 54-0) 62-4] 78-4]127-2/109-7| 115-6) 112-0) 104-5] 108-8) 105-1) 102-2) 101-6) 100-9 101-1 


Se, SENSE 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 47-3] 44-2] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5] 65-2) 64-4] 65-1) 63-5) 62-8) 63-1) 63-0 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.]32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 48-5] 79-0) 87-0) 81-7| 79-1] 79-4] 77-7] 77-2) 75-7) 75-8} 75-0} 76-2) 76-0 


Wood, soft .. 22-6| 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 32-7] 57-3] 67-4] 61-1) 59-2] 59-6) 57-6) 56-3) 55-9) 56-3) 55-3) 54-4) 54-3 
Coal oil........|1 gal. [24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 22-9] 27-8] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-4) 30-2) 31-5) 31-1] 31-0) 31-1) 31-0 
$ 
fuel and light* 1-50] 1-63| 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 2-11] 3-06] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53) 3-35] 3-37] 3-33) 3-29) 3-26) 3-25) 3-25 
$ $ 
Rent........... 4 mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-38] 4-10] 4-85] 6-62] 6-91] 6-94] 6-93] 6-96] 6-87] 6-85] 6-87) 6-94) 6-98) 6-98 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals........]...... 9-37|10-50| 12-79] 14-02) 14-36/16- 05/21 - 61| 26 - 13/21 - GO| 20-89] 21-19] 20-81}21- 51) 21 - 24) 20-27) 21 -52/21-96/22- 03 
er Es eB eS Se ee 2 ee ene rere ae 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-84] 9-68]13-87/15-75/11-23/10-40/11-09) 10-58) 11-36) 11-12/11-08)11-20)11-68/11-73 
Prince Edward Island| 4- os 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-89] 8-20]12-02/13-17] 9-86] 9-27] 9-55] 9-78/10-35)10-07| 9-97) 10-05) 10-24/10-72 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83] 6-55| 7-04| 7-72] 9-66/13-52|15-16|11-24/10-29/11-00)10-67)11-56)11-07/11-13)11-07)11-60/11-50 
Quebec..............- 15 5-64| 6-33] 6-87| 7-44| 9-38/13-16/14-45/10-59] 9-84] 9-95) 9-78]10-83]10-18}10-34/10-50)10-63)10-83 
Ontario.:.2.5..-....- 5-01| 5-60| 6-50| 7-20] 7-72/10-03/13-61/15-24/10-97/10-19]/10-61/ 10-33] 11-15) 11-13)11-13}11-31)11-65)11-74 
Manitoba... ..........: 5-85] 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-15] 9-30]13-05/15-26]10-83] 9-74/10-22) 9-95/10-46)10-25]10-53/10-94)11-51)11-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 9-02] 9-83]13-70]15-36/10-89] 9-91/10-48]10-47/10- 98) 10-95)10-90)11-34)12-02)11-83 
Alberta.............. 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 8-51] 9-75/13-51/15-43|10-81] 9-99]10-39]10-62}11-08}10-83)10-82|11-39]12-00/11-97 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31/10-27]14-19]16-58]12-28/11-65|11-85)11-61|12-29/11-91/12-13)12-41)12-88/13-06 


+December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light and gas see text 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. Sce text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











eed pel peed peel peered eee eee (eee Se ee ee See 









Beeif 
COM, 35: 
o - Lom Q 
LOCALITY a | |s81é 
ow) +e = wm. «~ 
af |oS| 8s /es | #3 
"Sk by Hh, Se 1 Ee 
23 ge ge | 88 ge 
mM M mM 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average.......... 35°9 | 30-8 | 28-4 | 22-4 | 18-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 38-1 | 31-6 | 29-3 | 24-2 | 18-9 
Le-SVdn6y s.o59s cdowi eels 40-6 | 33-2 | 33-8 | 27-6 | 21-6 
2— New Glasgow.......... 35-1 | 31-7 | 27-5 | 21-8 | 17-2 
3—Amherst...........000- 33°6 | 29-7 | 25-1 | 21-1 | 16-8 
4=-Halifat ts Ave cca 41-1 | 31-9 | 31-6 | 24-4 | 19-9 
56—Windsor..........cceeee]tt2'° 28 28 22 15 
6—PFUTO 5. cee eee 40 35 30 28 23 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown | 32:5 | 30 | 30 ‘ a! ae 
New Brunswick (average)..| 24°1 | 31-1 | 26- 6 “7 
8— Moncton ates bie, wee. wale e-ele. el 37-5 32-5 22-5 17-5 15 
Oa58t alin aie Or te. 87-5 | 80 | 28-3 | 22-3 | 15 
10—Fredericton............ 88-8 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 24-2 | 18-8 
11—Bathurst.............6. 34-5 | 30 27-3 | 22-3 | 18 
Quebec (average).......... 4 ee ne i 19-9 15-2 
12=-Quebeess8 so cts ke dee ; 8 "3 | 19 14-5 
13—Three Rivers.......... 32-5 | 32-5 | 32 20-3 | 14-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 38-3 | 34 35-2 | 25 16-2 
HO—- Sorel, 2atl. ets cadet oe . hog a? ne 
17—St Johns 22222] 82-7 | 31:8 | 30-5 | 21-8 | 16-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 28 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 20 | 14-7 
19—Montreal............... 35-7 | 30-1 | 32-4 | 18-9 | 15-3 
Pe | Re Re RET 83-2 | 29-1 | 27-8 | 19 | 14-4 
Ontario (average)... .| 36-7 | 81-6 | 29-0 | 23-6 | 18-8 
21—Ottawa....... _| 34-2 | 28-7 | 27-4 | 20-1 | 16-2 
22—Brockville.... "| 38-7 | 33-7 | 30-7 | 22-2 | 19 
23—Kingston.... _| 85°8 | 30-5 | 27-6 | 23-2 | 15-7 
24—Belleville...... .| 34:2 | 28-8 | 28-9 | 23-8 | 17-4 
25—Peterborough... .| 37-6 | 382-4 | 29-7 | 23 19 
26— Oshawa....... ‘| 87-6 | 33-8 | 31-8 | 26 20-4 
27—Orillia........ 33-6 | 28 | 28-6 | 23-6 | 19-2 
28—Toronto......... 38 31-1 | 30-5 | 22-8 | 20 
29—Niagara Falls... ee | 82°5 | 32 29-2 | 24-2 | 16-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 37-6 | 31-6 | 29-6 | 22-6 | 18 
31—Hamilton.,.......... ..| 37°7 | 82-4 | 30-6 | 24-1 | 20-3 
32—Brantford.............. 38-8 | 33-8 | 29-2 | 25 | 20-7 
33=Galesi5. ii avid ooss, 36-2 | 32-5 | 28 | 22-7 | 19-2 
34—Guelph........sccceeee. 35-7 | 30-3 | 30-2 | 25-8 | 22-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 35 31-6 | 25-4 | 22-6 | 20 
36—Woodstock............. 37-8 | 32-8 | 26-3 | 22-7 | 18-6 
37—Stratford...........006. 37-3 | 32-7 | 26-2 | 21-8 | 19-5 
388—London..........ecese- 36-5 | 31-5 | 28-6 | 22-6 | 17-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 36-1 | 32-1 | 27-9 | 22-8 | 19-8 
40—Chatham........0e00.. 36-2 | 31-8 | 30 23-8 | 17-5 
41—Windsor............00.. 34-5 | 28-1 | 27 21-3 | 17-3 
APE BATIIB cn cise vavvdeesees 37 33-2 | 31-5 | 26-5 | 22 
483—Owen Sound............ 35 aE eae 30 19-5 
44—North Bay............. 42 37-4 | 33-4 | 24-6 | 17 
45—Sudbury......... aaretstat 42-2 | 36-2 | 33-9 | 27-2 | 20-7 
46—Cohalt pen vata... Beet 35-7 | 30-7 | 29 22-7 | 18-5 
47—Timmins............... 37 31-5 | 27 24 18 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-5 | 32 27-5 | 23-2 | 15-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 35-2 | 28 iat 42257 4.19 
50—Fort William........... 34-4 | 28-5 | 26-4 | 21-3 | 19-2 
Manitoba (Average)......... 32-6 | 26-4 | 25-4 | 18-2 | 14-4 
5l—Winnipeg........5..6... 32-6 | 26 25-5 | 18-1 | 14-9 
62—Brandon. si. ..csbiccess 82-5 | 26-8 | 25-3 | 18-3 | 13-8 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 34-9 | 28-6 | 26-0 | 20-7 | 16-1 
goon t 8: Re Re Cem 36-1 | 28-1 | 24-6 | 19-2 | 16-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 82°5 | 27-5 | 25 21-5 | 16 
55—Saskatoon.............. 34-3 | 28-9 | 26-4 | 21-1 | 16-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 36-6 | 30 27-8 | 20-8 | 15-2 
Alberta (average)............ 33:6 | 27-9 | 25-4 | 19-4 | 16-3 
—Medicine Hat.......... 36-7 | 29-3 | 27-6 | 19-7 | 17 
58—Drumbheller............ 327020 HQi eae 21-5 | 20 
9—Hdmontont sss). c0e!! 31-6 | 26 26-5 | 18-6 | 14-8 
60—Calvary. S65) ee) 32-6 | 27 23-6 | 17-9 | 15-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 34-6 | 28 23°8 | 19-3 | 14-7 
British Columbia (average).| 39-2 | 33-2 | 30-0 | 23-0 21-5 
DM OMNiO 4. tase eee 35 30 28-3 | 23 17-6 
OS-SNeISOn ste ee 42-5 | 33-5 | 31-2 | 22 22-5 
G2 ra een sre eae Oe 40 35 33°5 | 25 25 
65 —New Westminster...... 38-8 | 33-4 | 26-7 | 22-1 | 20-5 
66—Vancouver weeiic 6 Sees 8-5 | 31-5 | 28-9 | 20-4 | 20-5 
67—Victoria senfaliove gia elerersresine 38-6 | 33 28-8 | 22-6 | 20 
Oo Nana. d,..0+ eso e ee 40 34-2 | 32-2 | 25-6 | 25 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 35 30 23-5 | 21 


a Price per single quart higher. 


c Price in bulk lower. 


Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 


weer esos 


see ee eae 


iges tums es 


roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg, 


eeerecoe 


Pork 
rs 
ty - 
we | FB 
oO MNO . 
begat <7 Oy 2 
re ea 
gS | 2a8 
ee a 
cents | cents 
30-0 27-5 
30-0 26-4 
32-7 29-7 
30 25-3 
27-4 25-1 
31-6 25-5 
28 30 
30 24-3 
30 26-5 
27-9 25-6 
dea Aho 26-6 
26:3 24-6 
30 26:3 
27-3 25 
26-6 25:7 
25-3 26-4 
25-7 26-1 
30 25-4 
23-2 25-6 
27-5 22-5 
27-7 26-8 
22-3 24-8 
28-1 26-6 
29-7 27-3 
30-6 28-2 
29 26 
82-5 27 
28-9 24-4 
29-4 28-7 
30-8 30-2 
32-4 27-8 
30-6 27-8 
29-1 27 
30 30-7 
30-2 26-7 
28-9 32-5 
30-4 28-7 
30-7 28 
29-2 33°5 
7. | eee 
32-5 26 
29-8 25-7 
29-8 28-2 
30-2 25 
30 28-2 
28-1 25-7 
32-5 30 
30-5 25 
29-6 29 
35-7 30-1 
34 29 
31-5 27-5 
31-7 29 
31-6 30-8 
31-1 28-5 
27-6 24-8 
28-3 24-5 
26-8 25 
27-4 27-1 
26-1 23-3 
29 27-5 
27-8 27-5 
26-8 30 
28-2 26-5 
25-7 27-5 
33 27-5 
27-4 25-8 
29-7 26-2 
25-4 25-7 
34-9 30-2 
36 29-5 
37 27-5 
39 32-5 
30 30-7 
32-4 30:5 
30-7 27 
34-2 30 
40 34-2 


Bacon 
S 
a i] 
38 oe 
fas | éy 
PH es 2S 
sog| $4 
—Q ~Q 
cents cents 
40-1 44-4 
38-5 42-3 
40-3 43-5 
38 42-6 
38 42-8 
38-1 41-3 
38 41-3 
39-3 40-4 
40-7 44.3 
42 47-5 
37 39 
41-3 45 
42-5 45-8 
37-5 40-5 
35-7 38-4 
38-7 45 
42-5 45 
43-3 45 
35 36-7 
35 38 
36 40 
36-9 39-3 
34°8 37 
37-7 41-6 
37-2 37°5 
41-5 43-7 
36-6 40-5 
41-7 44-4 
38-3 41-7 
38-7 44.] 
36 40-4 
39 44-6 
40-8 43-1 
35-7 39-7 
37°3 41-4 
36-7 41-7 
39-5 42-8 
36-1 40-2 
32-6 36 
36-2 39-4 
36-2 40-1 
35 39-1 
37-7 41-4 
34-6 39-7 
35-6 40-2 
36-8 41-4 
38 42-6 
35-8 41-8 
38-8 43-9 
38-6 42 
36-5 39 
39-5 43 
41-6 47-3 
41-3 45-5 
41-3 46-3 
40-6 45-1 
42 47-5 
45-9 54-3 
44-9 53-5 
45 57-5 
48 53> 
45-5 53 
42-2 47-1 
46-9 51-1 
43-3 47-5 
40-4 45-5 
44 51-5 
36-6 40-1 
48-7 64-4 
48 53-3 
46-1 52 
50 58-3 
45-9 53 
47-2 51 
47-4 53-1 
61-1 55-5 
53-+7 59-1 





Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb 
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Fish Eggs 
tel ; S = n 
Peace tl Ses of g 8. $6 12. ids = 
is) Qn . MQ 
vgilig |ve| 8 | 8.1 2 | 2 |€2 s| 42/22. (22_| ee 
ea. | senleeulee mei eae |fo 7| Sei Bee loeeg! 28 
See  eEs | esa] Bs FO (986 ] a6 s| 2] | eS 152 h8] 55 
ao] Ba | 49 6 om oO OO pe) |e ees -[S [asd aa 
aES | 25, | Sex| Se | S8e | Sh [S6Se| ge | dun laos we 
- . : » o o 
BHs | esa | sks] 428 | 828 | eee] BR [stes Fs Ca |/SA2nal HS 
6) q = nD D na Fy Oo 4 Fy Oo = 


a | a S| eR, | eee | eae | meine eens | ieee | -nemecnnaesenesaness|| cxcsosusscatisnsmnqunes | emeninnmimanamneeas 
— 


14-5 he ee a 54-2 18-2 17-9 29-5 22°2 59-3 51-8 11-8 
BO) (PPR ee see. os 60 17-5 16 27-2 22°3 67-6 54:3 | 13-15 1 
Scchinaies SO” | Raab ed...) 1) O00 18-5 15 31-8 20-9 54-7 50 12-13 2 
16 Oa | eee coer eee. . ok 50 18-6 19 26-9 21-8 53-6 50 10 3 
12 SO TG h Pete Rh ek 60 17-9 17-7 25°6 21-8 62-2 52-2 | a12-5 4 
Bee ask SOO ET) BR eee OP nk 50 19 18 31-6 24-3 OO Sr aes resets 1 5 
BO” CAee. coe MORE CRI ee st 50 17-8 21-5 34 22 57-5 52-6 12 6 
12 SO) eee Te eee... 70 18-5 20 33°9 23°4 45-8 37 c1l-13 7 
15-0 35:0 [........ 10-0 60-0 19-2 18-6 33-4 22°8 54-1 49-0 12-1 
12 SO) Teed oct 10 60 19-1 177, 34-1 23-1 53-9 47-5 | 10-12 8 
18 BO" Ph dee og sk 10 60 18-5 15-5 33°4 21-9 61-7 47-5 | a13-5 9 
20 1 set. 2.8 BaP cn enGh. 60 19-5 19-8 37-2 21-3 58-1 52 12 10 
POP Paes tee Lee eet tate et 60 19-6 21-5 28-7 25 AD Op, ai otere 2's 12 11 
16-3 29-8 29-0 9-7 57-5 19-6 20-1 31-4 a2-1 58-0 46-7 12-1 
10 25 ies UL ke a aaa 50 23°5 21-8 31-2 20-9 58-8 43-1 14 12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 24 19 30-3 23°6 59-6 49-6 14 13 
PAUL Gis che iemoas 5 20 Oat thas eet pS Min: Weve & 30-5 22-6 58-4 47-3 | all-1 14 
20 25 15 LOT ecco fees cack eas RBA ay sls 20°8 51-4 43 10 15 
Pine eh [ewe wok 20 ASSIS | Ieee ce a Al | ae Re 23°1 21-8 59 48-3 9 16 
Nie Wee 5 ees 5 20 10 60 20 18 34-6 20-8 61-4 49 11 17 
oe cles ol an ACEO ol Loon GR 8 55 See ccce sh Lette oars slo (Ra leeoe sled. [Nrmtoes d 50-7 46-2 12-5 18 
25720. | 1-39-38) Weekes 2 cet 60 16-8 22-5 33-5 20-6 69-7 49-6 14 19 
any OEE | Sp SRG 15 10 60 15-5 19-3 36-4 22-7 53°3 44-5 13 20 
18-7 31-7 23-0 13-1 66-4 2-8 19-9 39-4 20-7 59-3 49-6 13-0 
20 32-35 SOV Wexdhres -b Mev ht o5sp 23-5 21-4 41-3 20-1 69-4 49-8 13 21 
18 Lie Ree 3 ee IASG) Bliss Gr anion 20-7 18 40-7 19° 7 51-7 47-5 10 22 
15 35 20-26) | 40-20) |0.8. 18-4 19-4 36-6 19-8 57-9 46-7 12 23 
Pent 30 LO) ek 525 eR 22 24 36-2 21-7 56-4 52 all-5 24 
20 28 AU ie Bak Ss Sari GOR? [eB s2-.5h 22-7 39-3 23°5 55-2 47-2 | c12 25 
PE TON Wei cot. (Shackles hols k SS Bt Les gt ergs 20 18 42-1 23-6 55 53°3 12-5 26 
20 ZO) VieGkre shih ee 18 19-5 40-2 21-4 52°5 47-6 11-4 27 
17 30-38 Bo ME TENSE ccc Hae «sa. ahs 25 17 42-6 20-8 65-2 50-3 14 28 
22 30 ZO NBA Se A sla bee ol 25 20 46-4 20-6 63-7 53°2 | c13 29 
17 35 BO heb bones povibas te 20-7 21-7 41-8 18-8 55-4 51-7 13 30 
20 35 20 Week ot. 75 18 17-8 45-2 20-1 60-3 49-5 14 31 
20 30 25 Ute Beane & 20 19-3 36:3 19-9 62-8 50-9 | al12-5 32 
15 35 25 2 | Recitiocts ete 20 20 38-5 19-2 56-6 50-1 | al1l1-8 33 
ZOE Wiest ctbats ZOE WERE noah We a5 be ee a cooks 18-7 38-1 19-6 61-2 51-5 | ©12-5 34 
PspRicte oh [ecales weet 25 od Ato Alin 4 GaN 8 20 18 32-5 18-6 54-5 48 12 35 
20 SOPH GES SNe ee we 23 21 33-6 19-8 52-5 43 +7 11 36 
20 34 Ag A in arate § 55 21-7 20-7 38-5 19 56-6 47-1 13 37 
18 30 Ee A SES RR oO b 1O) Peek 2 oe 38-5 19-9 55:6 48-9 11 38 
18 32 PON ty. O8 oe 60 20:5 21-2 48-3 21-1 56-1 46-5 14 39 
16 30 28 ID a abies 2 21-5 23-7 39-°7 19-3 56-7 51-5 | cl2 40 
20 30 BO) Werk oerp Revels sob 18 20 44-4 19-2 56-8 53°4 14 41 
ES 36 3 Ay (Be tao col lob -haPiein Al acta deere cl Paik a eRe 20 22-5 40-2 20-5 62-5 50-6 12 42 
3 SPECS Oe Lat © ee Be er ae 20 17 36 18-5 53-2 45-1 13 43 
Sided Saved Mess ys arofssfneetete ar ets | erstele ete) | cesta = uats |emats « aceiste 23 42-3 23°3 65 52 12 44 
bredee hetebs 25 10 75 23-3 19 33°5 23-6 70 53-9 15 45 
AAG EO 20-50 WBE. oe MeGh <2): 75 22-2 20 34-7 24-3 59-2 53-1 | c17 46 
Site ate op thtdebe ss otal rn GRE 3 el A Be ee OU Aer «3G be eee 21-5 70 43-9 | al6-7 47 
Redee) staret\ltenees. soe 18 18 ae eee ZOE ext ch ods 42-2 21-6 64 49 14 48 
dn OC Io BOs 18 5.5.4 SA ot [ie Ga ee eA) 16-5 42-7 21-4 61-1 49-6 | al4-3 49 
fe, + Tyce Ol he ee 8 18 = Bis SOO 65 20 17-5 40-1 20-6 63 49-9 | al4-3 50 
Peierls <fol bole » state) |eobedee fats WPertek sic cfs [Peactot’« «ote 21-9 18-1 41-5 19-5 53-8 45-2 12-5 
20-28 | 28-37 | 16-24 Wp Gis ces ae B 21-3 18 43 18-1 61-4 46-8 | 13 51 
AG. 05D 5 |S eoLO. 0 OS 4 SEO Oy [ae aR Ol [ot a 22-5 18-2 40 20-8 46-2 43-5 12 52° 
28-1 31-3 16-5 16:3 hike...) 25-8 23-4 38-4 21-1 49-6 43-0 13-3 
30 BOT WEheb sn auliebh oe |aeth 6. 4. 25 22-5 42-1 19-6 50-6 44 14 53 
0 30 15 PIS) 6 Sse 27-5 22-5 33°3 BTS AS Ie ete 43 +7 12 54 
25-30 30) *Wibeeiio cee PAS AES Aa 25 22-7 37-5 23-2 53-3 43 13 55 
25 30 eae OBS Baa 5S SE eb 26 40-5 18-1 45 41-1 14 56 
23°3 28-8 18-0 4 USCA 2 ae 23-4 23-4 36-5 21:9 54-5 44-7 12-3 
terior 35 25 Pre cirtieeeee s' 21-5 26-2 33-5 22 49-5 42 12 57 
25 3 RSPR LE ooh ahi: ss 25 25 31-2 25 47-5 40 al3 58 
25 23-25 12-5 Ee toe 23 +6 23-8 37°5 20-3 57-4 46-6 | a12-5 59 
25 30 15-18 74 8 Se 25 21-8 42 21 59-5 46-7 12 60 
18 25 18 ZO DANTE» <cia- 22 20-4 38-3 21 58-8 48-1 12 61 
22°9 25°C eRe. 16°39 Poe: ss. 22-5 22-5 40-3 22°9 66-1 52-8 13-1 
25 30 20 Soo alle > 5 eee & 23-1 25 45 24-5 61-6 48-3 | al2-5 62 
30 B51) Bats sea, 74 Gls 5 nee e 26-2 25 35-8 25 61-6 50 al4-3 63 
30 9501 |. oak. Ss. ZO Tas <a 25 25 37-7 24-1 65-8 52-5 | al4-3 64 
18 25 1G BE. oe. NO 5. SR 19-2 20-6 38-9 20°1 63-8 50-3 11-1 65 
17 244) BL ne Poy sb PO 19-9 18-2 38 19-7 66-6 54 11-1 66 
20 30 2 beRe oe. DO ia Aes 4s 20°5 20-8 40-3 20-2 66 55:4 | al4-3 67 
20 oS A AS NE a A 23°7 22 45 24-7 70 57-5 | al2-5 68 
bam ors ae 25 Bi FOO Gs Te eee Be 2 | 23 41-6 24-6 73-5 54-6 | al4-3 69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF 
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; D LIGHTING 














gq. | 4 2 ae ; Canned Vegetables 
Torati 2 s a ope! ~ q —_—_—_—_—_————_ 
° - 
ocality ne sg # Sore 5 ° go Ly ‘eg is ae 
6 a. 5 Bed 3 wos e, a a 
o- Me} 26 eRiaitss g . Ho - as 
ao oo se | = a = ged ay Qo; ° 
$5 go oh ool, oo any S— 83 gy og 
Ga ns 32 368 eee ac) SH 8 nm & a a 
S a Be | eee) 36 83 | 8] #8 | #2 ak 
ee eS a See) eee (G = om Rc i] 2. 
eat katt o Ay 2 
ae || ene Oo 
cents | cents | ce i 
Dom nts cents c 
Nocti hehe ees, RS 33-1 7 ents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
iaSydhe VETAZC).........0eeee- 32-3 oe 18-4 5:3 6-5 10-3 nea 
TEL he ENG bos ORES 35-5 ae ne 5-9 6-6 9.9 tee 15-9 | 16-2] 16-2 
AREAL aus iad aR ae 31 98-71 17 5-8 6-7 9-9 1 16-4] 16-0] 16-1 
SSG. Coe 30-6 8-7 6 5:8 6-4 10 5-1 16-4 16-1 16-4 
peinaioiy de cleo ei) s | irs] $5] eo] 85 3] ts| teal ies 
Deprarames. b., i eae ot 8-3} 19 6. 9} 9-9] 14 15-2} 15-3 
ey PE Charlottetown... oe Bes fe (ise Tsaiegl Bho 15 ie Bae ne 
a He De ods (average)..........| 33-1 ce 17-7 5-4 5.8 10-1}. 12-5 | 45-1). «15-1 18°83 
B—Moncton.......1.2.sesresesses Ball acy 18-1 5-7 5-8 | 139-8) 18-6). 1g) vaag — 
10->F cotlericion Te ae 31-1 8-7 ae 4 6-6 12 ie 15-4 15-9 15 x 
U-stathaest. «ihc. enema 305| sz] ira] 85| 65 13.7| 16° | i48| 16 
nes (average) +t Liane 7 os 18 Rok is ¥ 2}. . 16-2) 215-4 rH 3 pe 
—Que eth 1 ee be ot oi 17-5 : ; : 15 . ig 
erates Rivers...0. Leen ae 8 17:3 sa Ab 9-3 12-4 1-9 ie r ~ 
14—Sher brooke, .....4.se4eseeeees tees wee Be eh gee ak mee is7| es 
— elo ee ae . ash @ ny ‘4 . ‘ 
is—8t ER ee i So 28-1 ; 7 +h ie 6-2 “i : ee it-8 18 7 ’ 
—St. Votite acti so: eke -6 5 17:3 ; -2 9-1 11: 2 15-6 
EEE ned ah Mindks'.,. tone fies ot 30° | 67-3| i72| 8. | 65] 99 ia] ies | 145 | ino 
19—Montreal.....s+sseerreceees rast aut ee Fae ie: 8 ea ay are eee re Vie oe 
SMTi. Wed ee, ae 8: ‘ : . 

7 ee NRE a doo 29-6 ag 18 5-5 6.2 44 4| 12-2] 15-2] © 16-7 15 
nitario (average)... sesso 29-6 | 6-7-8] 16-5) 5-5] 67 | 7-4 12 dca leant Paes o 
92—Brockville...... Aha aoe 35 8-8-7 a a 6-4 10-8 ies 14 +4 15-3 eh 
Sedicinesua kid. ee | 30-71 73| 15 | 531 63] tor tr tt coe ae 
24—Belleville. one ai 73) 15 bare cur erase antes ee herr d Be 
25—Peterborough.wveescc.. ssc Bt Neat He RAT a|. 4-8 5-9) 9-7) 124] 145 ey mae 
20—Oshawa......ec iii 35 Pare 6) a8) iad | Wat eel | eee iy 
50 Toronto cece ec ec cceseececceees 81-5 7.3 7 4-3 6-4 10.3 12-5 14-9 14-9 15 
29-—Niagara Falls...... wea ee 35:2 7-3-8 +4 - 6 11-4 +i + 15 15 
30—St. Catharines.......06e.escs0 ck : 18-6 5-4 4, eo] Wes | 15-5 ae 15-6 
32 Brantford. week 37-6 7.3 Ay ee 5-8 ies at ae 17-4 oh 

Mee UC RL ot eee -6 6-7- , 6-4 11. F : 14-5 ‘ 
ee eat aed 35.9 es es 4-4 5.9 ae 11-3 15-4) | W05-3 +. i 
35—-Kitchener...... ly Wilber es 34-4 7.3 18-8 re 6-4 12-3 He 14-8 14:6 14.7 
36—Woodstoeke. 12.111 PRs yas B50 7.3 19 < 6-3 10-9 12.5 15 15-2 15 
37—Stratford mia ae: tripe os é 6:7-7-3 18 se et 11-8 11-6 He ai 15-8 

Bete ba Lak : : : 5 . : “1 F 
39—St, vies ee! ee 32 Pei ae 4-5 6-8 YH 2 12-8 15 14-5 8 
40—Chatharn Oe pie Mak He 7.3-8.7 10-1 a. 4s 10-2 4) 15 +e 14-9 

cme adage es EE. Peet . A ‘ . " . 
41—Windsor..........+++++0+e0000. 31-9 She 18 4-5 ie oe 13-2] 15-7 a. +H) 
43—Owen Sdandi... em ag tact Seat 36-6 Tes i 4-7 6 eh: + 1 14-7 15-3 ae 
SS BA Ge: 32-6] 7-3-8] 17-8 45) 6 | 10 | 115 is ee 

Gee as ak. plane es . . 
de“ Cohalt.... ee eas eo 30-1 ce a 5-8 6-7 ee ae 16-2 15-2 : 9 
47—Timmins...- 2. Ne MKC tes 33-3 pee: 17 el 7-7 9 ey 15 15-4 15 
48—Sault Ste, Marien 0000 2] 83 is] Sel. | oe] 192] 47-9] 17-9 
rt art SIM. ear at . a Cee eecve 9 . . 1 5 

woeaeort Wii ila eae Se 31-3 6-7 Oo re 8 12 F 14-6 15-2 15.8 
re abe (average) ci aia 7 ae | Te 6-7 17-2 ee a 10-3 11:5 a: ot 15-3 

=2Wintinog...2;..559,.) 2c. tk ; : . ; ‘ : 

gb2 Brandon. seiteneeneees 34-6 ae at? a es 6-9 ra ne 15-4 it me 
askatehewan (average)....-....... B4 (687-7 |. oe ee Nae i} avy | ans 
ead Albert SSR? Dg oe 34-2 Sy e 19-1 5-4 6-3 oe 1. 18-6 17-6 sete 
B5—Saskatoon. eR te Maa te Peg 3a No be rey neh eee eee 

apie Moose Bale by eaneges ks 35 8-8 18-5 5-2 6-2 8-7 se 18-4 18-7 18-7 
bee (average)... wets ag 85 8-8 18.7 fe 6-2 11 hi 18-1 18-1 18-1 
ae at ge. See Se ae ee eT Welee lee 13 ee a anes 

ecoram Mellor !...900 4 cle, ia . : , : “6 18-3 
59 Kidigehton Sadie sitesi oie 37-5 8 20-5 5-5 6-7 ae:7 10-8 16-8 17-8 
io aad as ee 33-5 8-9] 18-5 5-7 7.5 12-1 |. 11-8) 815-6) ee meted 
Sten wicc ho et ae cool ite: “0 Fe WANE CE? | aan eames 17. oe 

Belden Calecihas Gao 8-8 18-5 5.3 10-1 10-3 i: 5 20-2 
ritish Columbia (average)......... OG geet gods eee ee ee? | ee SL wes Bet bs 
62—Fornio....s.-sseessesereeeeees 34-1 : 21-4 5. 8-7 9-6 17 , 19-4 

BH tr ie. ve 10 6-7 9. 15-6 17 
Ca te Lek Dee 8 35 19 5:8 6: 4 9-6 16-9 18- 

RE Newivei. “hee 31-6 a 18-1 5-9 7 ° ss 10-3 17 ot 2 
65—Vancouver NStOR toe ete ee 36-5 9 +5 : ae 5-8 6°7 He 10 17-5 20-9 ae 
Mv ion tee eke eee oe 35.5 9-1 ; 3 5-5. 74 . 9-3 15 18.5 20- 

rince Rupert 37-5 8-9] 93 3 7-5 i | ar aa cere 17-11] @ta-3 
3 e 5 . 
10-1] 19 17.9 |.. 19 7 
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oO 
g 2 : ' i z = 
a | Bs 3 - alee {ee ot Be 
= a 

se | Ze = | gs g | #8 | eg | of | of 

He. | bs 3 S26 eu a eS Bt 38 ae 
ae 5? = a: eat 5 8 x uo} a om ae 

a g is Bo a a 8-2 = : s BS A ak 

a Se PI A © 3 5a | q Q aN a a 8 2 

-Q ‘e) Ay fy <3] 6) A Oo = oO 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-3 5-2 2-214 23-3 21-5 19-3 68-5 27-0 59-6 42-6 
11-0 5-4 1-848 21-2 19-7 18-7 67-0 27-7 59-6 41-3 
11-4 5-5 Depa, | 4 4U6) [2s aaa 20-4 LO 2K. oro.t eset 26-7 62-5 50 1 
11-2 aD 1-73 22-5 18 17-6 71-2 30-3 55 Sued 2 
11 4-8 1-54 14-5 22-7 17-4 69 25-8 60 45 3 
10-7 5 2-06 27-6 19 19-4 61-3 26-1 56-3 39:2 | 4 
10:7 6-8 1-80 15-3 20 200) (Bie. S Owned hee encke 36 5 
11-2 5-2 1-65 26-3 18-3 18-8 66-5 27-4 64 40 6 
11-1 5-4 1-50 14-5 22 16-2 67-5 28 54-5. 41-2 | 7 
10-3 5-3 1-600 18-7 20-3 19-1 W2-4 27-0 62-1 47-4 
10-6 5 1-52 21 20 18-4 80 29-3 68-3 50 8 
10-1 4-7 1-88 18-3 20 19 63-3 25-4 55 45-7 | 9 
10:5 5:5 1-81 16-7 21 18-8 74 27-2 63 44-8 110 
10 6 PeROP *|\ F-28235 |.3 ke. 20 20 8: Wie. es aetetsiek Bd oy 4d Iie ee ot Attias 49 11 
10-6 6-0 1-541 23°79 19-6 17-6 76-1 26-8 63- 40-8 
11-9 5:8 1-33 27 19-9 17-4 73°8 24-7 72- 43-8 |12 
11-7 8-2 1-35 24-2 21-8 TS Ogle 2. deetecses. 28-7 65 42-2 |13 
11 5°8 1-50 24-9 22-5 18-2 73°7 25-6 69 41-7 |14 
11-2 6-3 daar | ASO fk eee 17-9 18-7 66-3 DEES I eM AE he Sx 38 15 
11 5 1-65 20 16-5 14 Build se ose 25 55 41-6 |16 
9 6°8 1-65 20 16-8 17 NB eet: Oke oll Raters oft 45 17 
9 5:6 1-35 Qa eee 17 80 31 Aa Rs tee 37-5 118 
10:9 5-2 1-76 28-2 21-5 17-6 86-7 25 55- 387°3 119 
10 5-5 1-84 20 20 LOPS Uy Sac. PASO | aL ee 40 20 
11-2 5-3 2-054 24-4 21-4 19-8 66-3 26-6 57: 39-2 
11-6 6-1 2-02 24-6 18-9 19- 70°8 27-6 53 39-7 {21 
11-2 5:7 2-08 VEO Ne Bc oho Re aes 18 65 26 65 41-7 |22 
11-2 6 2:27 DOSES: Viale seis « 19 73°8 27-2 53 38°7 123 
11:3 6-4 2°33 Dorin | eee © ols 19: 69-5 26 63° 37-8 |24 
is) 5:6 1-90 TOR il se eis « 20- 61-2 27-5 57 38-4 |25 
11-9 5-8 1-88 OA cy Ga ee eee ee 19°83: 1h4 senthoee 26-7 67 39 26 
10:9 5-8 1-78 1883) 12a.RRe ~ « 19- 68-2 28 57° 35-7 |27 
11-3 5-3 1-91 18-2 20-5 18- 67-7 25-7 58: 37-4 {28 
11-2 5-2 2°17 QBS) | |\Gsisee.. « 20- 75 28-3 60 41-3 |29 
11-5 5 2-22 21F Sale . s 19 69 25 50: 38-7 |30 
12 4-9 2-10 27 23 LO ge 48 ob AS Se. DS ROR ee SOs fol 
10-4 4-8 2-19 OES eee. 18- 67 24-5 54 36-3 [32 
10-7 4-8 2-04 EAC A ee 8 Se 19- 54 24-7 57: 36-5 133 
11-2 5-3 1-89 20 25 18- 56:5 25-5 50- 35-4 134 
10-9 4-6 1-88 A GUA: atts << 19-1 59 23-6 57 35-5 [3d 
10 5:3 2-125 LO kar. 18-5 63 25 55 35-5 (36 
10-7 4-9 1-73 eo ET es, 18-9 75 24-6 63- 40 37 
10-5 4-2 2-08 2D Naveen oe 16°38. ah eect. 24-4 63 35 38 
11 4-5 2-208 Slee 4 Ae. 19-5 65 SiS Woke 40-2 |39 
10 4-5 DSToie | st SOE S iS ac ell ow ceils os 19-5 71-7 26-6 50 37-5 {40 
11-5 5-1 2-26 SOs lice sot se 18-9 58-3 25 49 44 41 
11-2 4.4 2-38 DOM Neen 4 DO Rae hos. cone atts Bd - Vern eene« 35 42 
10-8 4-5 1-65 GET beeee. 19- 60 30-2 56: 87-3 (43 
11-2 4-4 1-79 Ae SM) We) 2, Sa 20 54 26-7 52- 40 44 
11-4 7 eA | tA AA «7. Wt: .!s else 22: 21- 77-5 29 61- 43 45 
14-3 7:3 1-84 30 22-6 21- 76-5 29-7 65 45-6 {46 
12-2 6-3 2°05 30 22 22- 67-7 26-2 51 42 47 
10 6-5 2-11 32-5 18 22- 70 30 65 50 48 
11 5-4 2-28 30°5 21-2 21- 65-2 25-6 55-5 40-8 |49 
11-4 4-6 2-16 32°2 20-4 22: 62-1 26 53-6 41-7 |50 
12-2 4-8 2-953 | b4-2h.....00- 22-0 19 67-4 28-7 58-8 44-0 
12-2 4-7 2906s) 1 DUB. [2 eke. 21-5 19- 63-6 26:1 57-8 43 51 
12-1 4-8 SEOO). | | OSes. & Lae. 22-5 20 71-2 31-2 59-7 45 52 
12-4 5-2 ged | | 4929) 1.5 SRR 23-1 21: 69-5 26-9 64-9 49-0 
10-4 5+5 PeOOG |! 5 OF [ae Pe Gies 23-2 22- 67-5 26-5 64-5 47-5 153 
14 5-7 esr | #400) [bbs sche - 25 21- 73°3 27-5 69-2 50 54 
12 5 BE065 | | OOHa es 2.8 is 24 20- 69:3 26-2 66-8 48-7 155 
13 4-5 DRO Nd KAO aller cheeks e+ 20 22 67-7 27-5 59 49-7 156 
12-0 4-6 3:100 | 56-2 |........ 24-0 19-9 71-0 27-1 62:9 48-9 
12-6 5-1 BeORT Nb HOGS he « «sete.» 25 22-5 72°83 29°3 68-5 50-7 |57 
13 5-7 Se. |e MOO Nike... Adidas 25 20 73-3 27-5 66-7 51-6 158 
13-3 4-2 DG Si te DOO Uiians te". bh» « 20-8 19-1 66-3 26-2 60-1 47-5 159 
12 4-1 SeSOL Wa ROSEN | |i.k ro-tee.. 25 20 71-4 26-1 61-4 48-5 |60 
11:3 4 Sees ip OOMP Net. s kete s 24-3 18 71-3 26°3 58 46 61 
W1-7 4-5 5307-4 (oe Rojo: Ol ee 22°8 17-7 68-3 27-5 60-4 48-6 
13-1 4-5 Se265 | 7 GOM fen. de. 22°3 19 74 31-5 67 50 62 
q2-4 4-2 Seaze | 2 ore. ek... tae. 25 20 72-5 30 61-6 51-6 {63 
9-4 4-3 SOO» | a ODing o lexuara tees. 25 18-5 66-7 28-3 56-6 49 64 
10-4 3°8 eRe bt 52) ieee. 19-6 15-5 62-5 25-8 58-3 44 65 
11-2 4-3 SeOSO. bal DZS) Nek s o.ctekie 19 14-5 62 24 54-1 44-6 |66 
11-2 4-2 BeS00 | | OORD fs cue. 24 16 69-2 27 61 46-4 |67 
12-9 5-1 DMA e ae HAS o Mee ek lattes iae 18-2 67 26-4 65-5 53-3 168 
12-9 5-2 gelore| = O0' OL laa. 6 es ss 25 20 72°5 26-6 59-1 50 69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








ao 5, by 
dt ca i BSA P1é | 3312 | s = Viens 
7, go18 |e tl] Beles ae Peale alae tee ee 
2 (| 2:14 [2 | leesl Be jis g8 | & 5 S) 
: 32 2is =| es") ea |- 5 a 8 | o3 g 
Locality Sx ty Ss rs peer eh ess ey “3 Kos 3 aq 
ES cleac| of | ES) 58>] fo 1a4] os | gf | aa | 4 38 
zo™ Og] ot ont Sos hla nbs SS ah © ty a3 a 
dcalges|Sh| gh (858) EX |48| 8G | 82] s2 | ss = 
OF AHS SF la IS Be | aoe oe 6) a a < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents} cents cents | cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7:2 6:9 | 60-6 | 70-2 | 27-3 15-6 | 3-4 3 57-7 12-2 6-2 16-170 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-6 7-1 | 65-3 | 67-5 | 27-7 12-7 3:5 68-3 44.2 13-3 6-6 15-833 
1—Sydney.............- 7-5 | 7-2 | 65-6 | 65-7 | 28-6 15-6 | 3-9 75°7 52-7 13-6 Cle (Bee 35. 4 Se 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-7 7-1 | 65-6 | 70-1 | 29-7 12-9 3-4 65-7 37:3 13-9 TNs) 5 BERG a 
38—Amherst.........000- 7:5 fi 65-6 | 66-5 | 27-7 11 3:7 60 39 12-6 Bs2id.b Bi bbc « 
4—Halifax..........0.0:- 2 6-6 | 65-4 | 65-7 | 27-5 13 3 78:7 52-3 13-3 7-2 15-00 
5—Windsor...........2-- 8-2 7:7 | 65 71-2 | 28-3 11-5 3°8 66 44 14-2 7 16-50 
G=TTurOd. ees oo sbreelee 7:6 6-9 | 64-4 | 65-9 | 24-2 12-3 2-9 63-8 40 12-4 6:3 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown] 6-6 6-2 | 61-2 | 68-9 | 27-3 16 3:3 60-5 42 13-2 6-2 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:4 | 6-8 | 62-4 | 72-8 | 27-1 12-8 | 3-2 66-7 39-0 12-4 6-3 16-438 
8—Moncton...........-- 8-1] 7-2 | 66-3 | 74-1 | 29-5 13 3-4 72-7 41-1 13-8 6-3 }g15-50-16-00 
OS. Johinacek os. 00k tees 7-4 7 61 68-4 | 26 12-2 3 69 39 11-8 6:5 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7:4 7 62-1 | 73-8 | 27-9 12-9 2:9 65 36:8 11-6 6-3 16-00 
11—-Bathurstiee. <0 ole se oe 6-5 6 60 75 25 13 3:5 GOP). bees 12-5 6 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-8 6-5 | 60-3 | 68-1 | 26-8 14:5 3:3 63-2 59-9 11-2 5:9 15-306 
—Quebe......ecseccses 6-4 6-1 | 58-5 | 71-5 | 26-6 17-1 3 66-7 63-3 10-6 6-1 |14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7°4 6-9 | 63-3 | 71-6 | 28-7 14-6 4-2 60 60 11-7 6-3 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 6-4 | 61-7 | 68-5 | 24-4 15-2 2:8 60 60 10-8 6-6 |15-75-16-25 
IS—Sorel.o. wesc coe cketret 6-9 6-5 | 55-7 | 58-4 | 29-3 13-4 3:1 64 60 10-7 5-5 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-6 6-1 | 61-7 | 66-4 | 25-7 13-4 3°6 62-4 57-5 10-7 5-2 114-50-15-00 
17—St. John’s............ 6-4 6-1 | 61-3 | 68-8 | 27 14-3 3:3 63-3 60 12-5 6 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-4 6-8 | 63-6 | 72-5 | 27 13-9 3°4 61-7 56:2 12-2 5:5 16-50 
19—Montreal............. 6-5 6:3 | 60 68-6 | 26-1 15-8 3 65-5 67-4 10-8 5-8 |15-75-16-25 
BOTT. Boek Puc tee ok esterede 7-2 6:9 | 56-7 | 66-6 | 26 13 3°3 65 55 10-7 6 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 71 6-8 | 62-1 | 73-0 | 26-3 13-8 3:4 67-8 60-4 11-4 6-0 15-650 
21-—-OUawai ics exs sence 6-7 6-4 | 63-2 | 72-8 | 27-5 14-4 3-1 70 59-1 11-3 6-3 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7°3 6°3 | 61:7 | 75 28°3 13-7 4 58 66-7 12 6°5 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 6-4 6-1 | 57-4 | 69 26°3 12-5 3-8 68-3 53-7 10-9 6°5 14-50 
7°3 71 | 63-7 | 71 25 13-8 3:6 65 65 11-3 6-1 15-00 
7-2 6-9 | 62-7 | 70-6 | 25-4 14-3 3-6 67-5 54-5 11-1 5:9 14-75 
26—Oshawa........0002-- 6-8 6-7 | 63-3 | 76-3 | 26 12-2 3°3 68-3 56-7 11-5 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
ZI—SOPTIUNIRS se. oso cls oles 6-7 | 6-7 | 67-1 | 70-7 | 24-2 14-3 | 3:6 74-2 55-7 11-1 5-7 |16-00-16-50 
28—Tooronto........ccce0: 6-5 6-5 | 61-1 | 70-2 | 25-1 12-2 3-1 70-4 52-4 10 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7°5 6°7 | 62-2 | 76-5 |} 27 15-4 3°6 Gs 65 10-7 6-9 |213-75-14-25 
30—St. Catharines........ 7 6-8 | 60-5 | 74 24-6 13-2 3:2 68-7 56 11-4 6-2 }g13-50-14-00 
31—Hamilton............ 6-6 6-4 | 61-8 | 73-1 | 25-3 11-8 3:3 71-4 56-2 10-1 5-9 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 7 6-9 | 60-9 | 73-7 | 25-3 12-4 3-4 74 65-8 10-4 6-1 |14-75-15-25 
So-— Galt tits vrs te tells cs 7 6-9 | 62-8.] 73-3 | 25 13-5 3-1 65-5 66-7 9-8 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
64—Guelphistercs cack oct 6-7 6-5 | 58-3 | 74-2 | 25 12-6 | 3-6 71-7 62 9-8 6 15-00-15-50 
35— Kitchener............ 6-7 6-7 | 53 70-4 | 25-1 13-4 3-4 67-6 54 10 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
86—Woodstock........... 7:3 6-9 | 65 65 25 12-5 2-5 60 55 10 7 15-00 
37—Stratford............. 7-1 6-6 | 59-1 | 73-7 | 24-8 13-1 2:8 72°8 54 10-8 6 15-50-16-00 
88—London.............. sf 6-8 | 65-4 | 71-6 | 25 13-8 3:6 69-2 53 10-6 5:5 15-50 
89—St. Thomas.......... 7°8 7-5 | 65-5 | 74 25-9 11-7 3°6 69 +4 68 12-3 6 16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham Pees stele Hon: 6°5 6-4 | 58-2 | 69 25°6 14 3:4 69 65 10-8 5:5 15-00 
41—Windsor Pet Pe ae 6-7 6-6 | 59 74-3 | 26-1 14-2 3-1 65-8 60 10-4 6-4 |g15-50-16-00 
42—Sarnia..........00005. 7-2 7 68-3 | 75 25 14-3 3-1 68-3 75 LO} ~8}\.. etek. 5 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7 6-7 | 67-8 | 74 25°8 13-3 4 70 66:3 11-3 6-1 }|15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 8 4 72-5 | 75 29-3 16 4 75 60 15 5-7 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 77) 7-3 | 66 75°8 | 28-7 16:7} 4:1 JOM |. LBRe 15 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt Sted s os asker a8 8:3 7°5 | 62-1 | 76 30-6 16 3-9 67-5 56:7 14-5 5:8 18-00 
47—Timmins...... eAbaues 7-7 | 7-1 | 59-7 | 72-5 | 28-7 15-2 | 3:6 BBs ewan vee 12-5 5-7 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 7-5 | 60 77°5 | 25 15 3°5 55 67:5 14 6 15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur dice paaeee 7-2 6-9 | 52-8 | 72-5 | 28-7 14-8 3 64:4 62-5 12 5-6 }17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7:2 7 62-1 | 75 29-1 14-7 2-9 68-2 59 11-3 6-2 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-8 | 7-5 | 57-2 | 68-0 | 28-8 14-4] 3-1 67-4 55-6 13-1 5-7 20-750 
51—Wimnnipeg............. 8-1 7-8 | 55-6 | 67-2 | 28 14:5 3:3 66 50 12-6 6-2 19-50 
§2—Brandon..:......0.¢% 7-5 | 7-1 | 58-7 | 68-7 | 29-5 14-3} 2-9 68-7 61-2 13-5 5-2 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-4 | 7-0 | 57-6 | 69-8 | 29-7 21:0 | 3:2 66-3 58-1 13-9 6-6 23-625 
53—Regina Mee ha Saleletees 7:3 7 59-5 | 65-6 | 28-8 a20 2:8 66-2 52:5 13-6 6-4 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:6 7-3 | 53-7 | 74-3 | 31-2 | a23-3 3:5 61-2 60 15 ZS) [aleistercidis Sere 
655—Saskatoon............ 7-1 6-7 | 55 69-3 | 29 a20-6 3°3 62-8 50 13°3 5-5 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:6 7-1 | 62-1 | 69-9 | 29-7 |] a20 3 75 70 13-7 Gr 7b ode eae 
Alberta (average).......... 7:7 7-3 | 55-1 | 66-9 | 28-5 18-6 | 3-3 70-3 62-7 14-5 OGY A a pets A eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:8 7-5 | 56-4 | 69-1 | 29-8 | al9-3 3-5 74-1 77:5 14-7 5-5 g 
68—Drumheller.......... 8-5 | 8 50 66-7 | 30 a21-7 | 3-8 75 60 15 he OF bec hetlr BIS be fen 
59—Edmonton........... 7-5 | 6-8 | 56 65-8 | 27-1 | al6-6] 3-2 65 64-5 14 ie Ct lists eS let 
60—Calgary BST ACORAIS Meet 7-2 6-7 | 60 67-3 | 28-6 | a18-7 3°2 60 61-6 13-6 Or Orlch cook ease. 
Ne PALS 4 oka ae 7-5 | 7:3 | 58-3 | 65-8 | 27 al6-6 | 2-8 77°5 60 15 Gh i adh bt Sebo 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4 | 6-9 | 56-6 | 66-2 | 28-9 22-5 | 3-3 68-8 63-0 13-0 G82) .u, - Sh vk. 
O2=-FerniGycits hoa 8-6] 8 62 67-5 | 28 ald 3-2 80 60 13-1 Or 7 shikvdeetehe aac 
63—Nelson Mereiatecale/eveiste ee 7-9 7-6 | 58-3 | 69-7 | 28-3 | a28-5 | 3-6 68-3 64 15 de 24 ctrl chee dora’ 
64—Trail........ ‘aves yates 7-4 7-3 | 55-8 | 69-4 | 26-7 | 026-7 3-3 60 60 13-7 (MS REA Are ese 
65—New Westminster....| 6-7 6-2 | 56-4 | 59-6 | 27-4 | a20 3-1 63 59-6 11-8 a oe enor 
66—Vancouver............ 6-4 | 6-2 | 53-3 | 60-4 | 27-1 | al8-9] 3-1 ea Bae EO? Te | tekiody «atv ted o ASeks 
67—Victoria SAAC HORS Ohara se: 7:3 6-6 | 57 63-5 | 30-1 a23-1 3-1 68-8 60 12-3 To Gln byded ee. 8 
68— Nanaimo stetsteloraia) thsrey erate 7-1 6-6 | 60 69-2 | 30-8 | a22-5 3:4 73 65 14-1 Tb Eee oir 
69—Prince Rupert........ 75 | 7 50 70-4 | 33 a25 3-6 78°3 72°5 13-5 NED, Lite h® Bhat 


Aah ho aat aha aah seth ie 8 paces Pe i bulk. ec. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
oilis so a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (ia bulk 
others $40-60._r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered ‘fies mines. sean dt 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1929 
< Wood ele Rent 
3 = ee i 
3 | 8 % |S —- | 
3 vi ce io aos) eowas) <os g jac gee 3 geae 3 
gs gS Ss $45 a8 835 SHE | = |gs] gb88o |ebSegs 
£ [8 “38 2&8 ato $43 to) os ogaeod SAS og 
By g zs | pes | Ss | Se | E8s | 4% [Ss] e825 [Reoees 
2a = Sa a2 a Ba S28 asa BS jaa] 4akbalnasaba 
—Q S ea) en) 77) 7) a O lia in oa) 
$ $ $ c. |e $ 
10-079 12-856 12-158 14-509 8-691 10-926 9-846] 31-0 {11-5 27-909 20-007 
238 12-430 9-400 10-350 6-400 7-150 6-625) 33-0 {12-5 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7°00 5-00 6200 jeer. eee 33-35 |12 |16-00-20- * 10-00-14-00 | 1 
YAR Vis! I eso 7 Smee Soil bade aNlme. Saal [Pie Saat | ee) Wie Satin c8-00 c6-00 | 32 =‘ {10-12 20-0 14-00 | 2 
9-25 -00 8-00 9-00 SOOM sen cess - 7:00 |} 30 |15 |10-00-15- 00 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 }d12-00-14-50 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 {10 {30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-50 3-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 C300 ie a8. osc. 35 115 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9-75 |d12-50-13 -50 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 | 32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 3-25 9-75 10-75 6-75 7-50 c7-50 | 30 ={15 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 9-875 14-375 6-759 lig He 30-9 {11-8 27-006 19-250 
210-00-12-00 213-00 28-00 210-00 27-00 8-00 32-35 115 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11- 7514. 00 }13. 00-16. 00]14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7- 50-40. 00} 8: 00°9- 00} 30 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 00 ieee ae. eae. c4-80-6-40 | 30 110 25-00 18-00 {10 
be TO" BONS. Abe ast 3.00 10-00 6-00 S00 eer ae ts 30 =—(|12 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-843 13-679 14-179 16-248 9-310 11-064 10-616} 29-3 |10-9 23-383 15-188 
10-00 12-50 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 $°3127-00=35-00 |i cece. hee 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10-00 c14-00 {27-28 |10 |18-00-20-00 }16-00-18-00 |14 
(CEST Tal UB See SS eae c16.00-18.67|c17-338-20-00}  c10-67 c13 -33 10-00 | 30 |10 {14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Aa IE okt ool Sd Naan 8 ease to Ihe Mee CIGEG/. lassen. c12-00 |............] 26 |10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 c16-00 8-00 oie c9:00 {27-28 |15 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 {17 
OE Re! 15°00: | ets oe 15-00) [St bon es 75 c6-75 | 30 =—({15 15-00 10-00 |18 
12-40 |14-00-15-00 |14 ‘50-16. 00/16-00-18-00 }10. wie .00}12- 00-13. 00 c16-00 | 35 110 j25-00-40-00 |16.00-25-00 |19 
8-25 }12-50-14-00 c16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-:00 | 28 {10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-654 11-947 13-250 15-788 9-706 12-382 11-798] 29-2 |10-3 29-357 21-383 
9-25 }13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 |13 |25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
Oe Qbt. Shere res [tree cas nade Ch 00 Wn ee ee CLA SUN as woes: 30 |10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 {10 418-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 | 30 |10 {25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 |10 |20-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |25 
ORs) A Na me, [ea es ana, oe Se RRO Sie.cccra eM ss +a ee Laps ST ew ae - 28-5 110 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 | 30. ={10 =—‘}18-00-25-00 }13-00-18-00 |27 
11-50 12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 211-00 g g g Ps g 230 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 29-00-11-00 g g g g g 228 8-5130-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 |10-00-11-50 15-00 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 {31 
11-75 1c Di tains 18 ADE OO ees Sgt 13-00 c-8-348| 25 |10 }|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 +410 25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 Hl OOn| Stet. aaeete 28 {10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-12-50 12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 LAr OO cess ait «3 26-30! 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-50 12-00 15-00 6-00 TORSO) | Stra a. ae 27 |10 {28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 }11-50-13-00 16-00 1Se 00! toast cn 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3}30-00-40-00 }19-00-25-00 |37 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 }.......... CLS OORT cme aes: c11-25 e11-25 }27-28 {13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 }10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 (eC, Buea eerses Ieee Shae ee c20-00 | 25 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 620-00 ee Bae c18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 {12-5/25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
28-00 12-00 g c & g 24-00 g c & g 20-00 | c& 218-00 |g30 {10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
ee ries ar ene. || ough tency repeals sie ney Ares ced tans ce [Rieha oto SGlllae ode tras ode die ce ett eae 30 ~=—}10-8}25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 9-7}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 }43 
TZ OO ilacctee nae a oe 10-00 12-00 8-00 G2 00h ac teteaton 35 |11 |30-00-85-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 IS COO eres ees ee: c15-00-17-25)......5... c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 =} 18 n 25-00 145 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 }c12-00-15-00}............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 14500 A. eee: 15-00 |6-00-7-00 12 0030s Seba o eee 30 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10008 ees reer DOTA Nanri nce 9-75 c6-50 | 30 = |10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-00 11-00 c12-50 10-00 CLI SO. jars eM 35 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 BGT) Pa ee es 30 {10 |25-00-40-00 }15-00-30-00 {50 
10-688 ln dabceetce keel (Seecthsas crores 9-258 10-125 8-500) 33-0 114-0 35-006 24-500 
12-00 POO Mette Creek lie wimerelas oh. ont 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6-75-12-00 jdl4- oot 50 12-00 12-75 8-00 fat) 8:00 | 35 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
-938 7-375 8-006 12-006 8-000 125 12-000) 34-4 |14-2 35-006 23-750 
10-00-13 -00 ie Precise ts 14-00 11-00 |10- 00-19, 00 13:00 | 35 415 |30-00-50-00 30-00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 18-00 5-00 Gi SUL ba sers reeset 35 ‘|11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 19-50 i11-00 8-60 9-00 9-00 130-35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 £06 205 HGS. SOE... C. Soe 500 |e oe c14-00 c14-00 | 35 = {15 35-00 20-00 156 
6-813 Dee B OT Fe ree ae ow 3; eae, . eee 14 -000/).2..:. 8S. 31-1 [11-7 30-006 21-750 
g g g g g g g g {11-7 25-00 i Aber 57 
TG S00 Verena eee reper en OANA, loc cos cll ape nude cuereistes 12001 ce ees ces Byes ps) r 58 
h5-00-6-00 LOA OOT Mears steeee are ces es ae 6-00 CSc 00N Pe mane eee. 30-35 |12 35-00 95. 00 159 
h8-50-11-50 OSD Ol ee ree ters sR vacate og ch a MateilleNas eee CSc O00 ee eat ates: 27 =-110 +{25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
4 -“OOR=G250RIEE,, ee ttete tant AMAR Pee ille ne il che Pte aa cies | owe aces eee Ble «cia Fees ole 30 =|10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-156 12840 5S BTN Mia kb G88 9-506 10-417 5-398|j} 36-3 {13-6 26-759 20-938 
GA 2D—O ail Dial ea srorsntaie SET weal tare eae ois tyhabtocra ss 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 ibe 7A ay, dais 3 tal Dee 9-50 12-50 c7-50 | 45 = |13-3}22-00-31-00 }20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 VDT) Ln dies, eles le Rie ec 9-00 HVE GON cooee doce 37-5 115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 INDO eet. AR AT te tie oso, hotel co tants BOOS east Meee oe 35 |14 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 BROT US faves a. ht oo | eh Se a Sal (2 OR CS 7°50 4-50 | 35 {10 29-00 25-00 {66 
9-50-10-50 OO a ooras oe Here | (ance eee 7-50 10-00 4-49 | 29 |13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
BU LO oie OR Nces tat ceete SE (Bes eave PIO L PG oc’ len kG ALCAN DEANE ON 0S o] saersteys, bee 5:50 | 35 13 -3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
TATE OOO pa We cotees eee re tee ete Bo., cyaib, ont) ace cluobetlasiorsueie ol hers deapaatayers. eillarstvag f etagalavdbete 35 115 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses §20. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN ty POAC UPATER BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Number 
Commodities of com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 oe ae ge Wel: “hae 
modities 
All commodities.......... 502 64-0) 127-4) 155-9} 110-0} 97-3} 98-0} 99-4] 102-6] 97-6] 96-9] 94-9] 96-7] 95-8 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1) 127-9} 167-0} 103-5} 86-2) 83-7} 89-2] 100-6} 96-3] 96-0] 87-5} 96-3] 93-7 
II. Animals and their 
Products.) 02.73: 74 70-9) 127-1) 145-1] 109-6} 96-0} 95-0) 91-8] 100-3] 97-3] 104-3] 110-8] 109-7] 108-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.. 60 58-2] 157-1) 176-6} 96-0} 101-7} 116-9} 117-9] 112-5] 96-5] 95-1} 92-2} 90-4] 89-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper. . 44 63-9} 89-1] 154-4] 129-4! 106-3} 113-0) 105-9] 101-6] 98-8] 98-5! 98-6} 93-3] 93-6 
V. Iron and its Pro- 
dutts kon eos es 39 68-9} 156-7] 168-4} 128-0] 104-6) 115-8] 111-0] 104-5] 99-3} 94-1] 92-8] 93-6] 93-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products 15 98-4} 141-9] 135-5] 97-0} 97-3! 95-3] 94-8] 103-9] 96-8] 88-6} 91-2! 97-5] 96-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8} 82-3} 112-2] 116-6) 107-0) 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 99-4] 95-2] 93-8) 92-2] 92-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products..... 73 63-4) 118-7] 141-5] 117-0} 105-4} 104-4] 102-5] 99-6] 99-5) 97-3] 94-3] 96-1] 95-4 
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tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lazour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
‘eties for which reports are received, includes 


twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget an an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. Jn fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
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more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1927, and monthly since 
January, 1928. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84:9; 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75:6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73:8; 
1924, 72:2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 

95715—83 


according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered. 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. -Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 118-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165°9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8, 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125°8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1, 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103°8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward lower levels, 
sirloin steak averaging 35:9 cents per pound 
in November, as compared with 36°4 cents 
in October; round steak 30-8 cents per pound 
in November and 31-6 cents in October; rib 
roast 28:4 cents per pound in November and 
29 cents in October; and shoulder roast 22-4 
cents per pound in November and 22:7 cents 
in October. Lower prices were reported from 
most localities. Mutton was down in the 
average from 31 cents per pound in October 
to 30:4 cents in November. Both fresh and 
salt pork were lower, the former averaging 30 
cents per pound, as compared with 31:4 cents 
in October and the latter 27-5 cents per 
pound, as compared with 27-7 cents in Octo- 
ber. Bacon was somewhat lower at 40-1 
cents per pound. In fresh fish cod steak, hali- 
but and white fish were slightly higher. Lard 
was down from an average of 21-7 cents per 
pound in October to 21-5 cents in November. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in practically all localities, fresh averaging 58-5 
cents per dozen in November, as compared 
with 51:3 cents in October and 47-4 cents in 
September, and cooking averaging 48-6 cents 
per dozen in November, 45-1 cents in Octo- 
ber and 41-5 cents in September. Milk was 
again higher, averaging 12-6 cents per quart. 
Increases were reported from Sherbrooke, 
Hull, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, Strat- 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


ue 

_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Ligh ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928 148 159 156 157 166 156 
M y 1928 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928 146 158 157 15 166 155 
July 1928 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Noy. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929....} 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929....| 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929....] 158 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929....} 149 157 157 157 166 156 
June 1929....| 149 157 157 157 166 156 
July 1929....) 150 157 157 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929....} 158 156 157 157 166 159 
Sept. 1929....| 159 156 157 157 166 159 
Oct. 1929.... 159 157 157 157 166 159 
Ne ie BR 


*The figures for ‘“‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; F F a 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%, ORES Sale 


ford, St. Thomas, Sudbury, Cobalt and Prince 
Albert. Butter was generally higher, dairy 
being up from 42-6 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber to 43-6 cents in November and creamery 
from 46-9 cents per pound in October to 47:4 
cents in November. ‘Cheese was slightly 
higher, averaging 33-1 cents per pound. 

Bread was slightly lower in the average at 
7-9 cents per pound. Lower prices were re- 
ported from Chatham, Sarnia, Regina, Medi- 
cine Hat, Edmonton and Lethbridge. Soda 
biscuits were somewhat higher at an average 
price of 18:4 cents per pound. Flour was 
down from 5-4 cents per pound in October to 
5:3 cents in November. Canned tomatoes ad- 
vanced from 15-7 cents per tin to 15-9 cents. 
Canned peas and corn were also slightly higher. 
Beans were down from an average of 11-8 
cents per pound in October to 11°3 cents in 
November. Decreases were reported from 
most localities. Onions also were lower at 
an average price of 5:2 cents per pound. Po- 
tatoes were practically unchanged at $2.21 
per ninety-pound bag. In Ontario prices aver- 
aged somewhat lower but in the western prov- 
inces the tendency was upward. Prunes were 
slightly higher, averaging 15-3 cents per 
pound. Anthracite coal averaged $16.17 per 
ton as compared with $16.15 in October. Coke 
showed little change at an average price of 
$12.86 per ton. A slight decrease in rent was 
reported from Thetford Mines. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The movement of grain prices during the 
first half of November was toward substan- 
tially lower levels. During the latter half of 
the month, however, prices rose sharply and 
by the end had recovered most of the loss. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1-332 per bushel, as compared with $1-414 
in October and $1.60 in July, the peak. The 
decline at the beginning of the month was 
said to be due to the large shipments from 
the Argentine and to the large stocks in 
storage in Britain. Toward the end of the 
month, however, decreased estimates of the 
Argentine crop caused prices to advance con- 
siderably. Coarse grains were all lower, west- 
ern oats being down from 68 cents per bushel 
in October to 65:6 cents in November; rye 
from $1.02 per bushel to 94 cents; western 
barley from 69-8 cents per bushel to 64-9 
cents; and flax from $2.87 per bushel to $2.72. 
Flour declined during the first part of the 
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month but advanced later, the price in No- 
vember averaging the same as for October, 
namely $8.60 per barrel. Rolled oats de- 
clined from $440 per ninety pound bag to 
$3.90. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from $2.31 per hundred pounds to $1.94, while 
refined sugar was unchanged at $5.27 per 
hundred pounds. Ceylon rubber was substan- 
tially lower, averaging 16-73 cents per pound, 
as ‘compared with 19-71 cents in October. 
The trend of Canadian cattle prices has been 
downward since June and quotations are now 
at the lowest point reached since the fall of 
1927. This is said to be due largely to poor 
pasture conditions. Good steers at Toronto 
averaged $8.89 per hundred pounds, as com- 


pared with $9 in October. At Winnipeg the 
price was down from $8.07 per hundred pounds 
to $7.97. Hogs at Toronto declined from 
$12.39 per hundred pounds to $11.52, while 
lambs were higher at $11.60 per hundred! 
pounds, as compared with $11.03 in October. 
Beef hides declined from 12-125 cents per 
pound to 10-104 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York declined from 18:46 cents per pound to 
17°53 cents in November. Raw silk also was 
lower, the price at New York being down 
from $5.40 per pound to $5.15. The price of 
tin was lower: at 433 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 464 cents in 
October. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ae following notes give the latest inform- 
ation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 


authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 


bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WuHo.esate Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1918=100, was 136-1 
for October, an advance of 0°2 per cent over 
September. An advance of 1-6 per cent in 
the food group was due to substantial in- 
creases in meat and fish and “ other foods,” 
partly offset by a decline in cereals. The only 
marked change in industrial materials was a 
decline in both cotton and other textiles. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 90:2 at the end of October, a 
decline of 1°7 per cent from the previous 
month. The general decline extended to all 
groups, the greatest fall being in the textile 
group. Out of the 39 articles included in the 
compilation, 31 showed decreases during Octo- 
ber. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877= 
100, was 111-1 at the end of October, which is 
1-3 per cent lower than the previous month. 
With the exception of the animal foods group, 
which was slightly higher due to increases in 
the prices of beef and pork, all groups were 
lower. The most notable reduction was in 
groceries, owing chiefly to a substantial de- 
cline in tthe price of coffee. Minerals were 
lower due chiefly to lower prices for tin. In 
the textile group, with the exception of wool, 
all textiles declined. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 167 at November 1, as compared with 
165 on October 1. The increase was chiefly 
caused by an advance of three points in the 
food group. A seasonal advance in the price 
of eggs was the principal reason for this 
change. é 

Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914=100, was 127 
for October, as compared with 128 for Septem- 
ber and 182 for August. Both food and in- 
dustrial materials showed declines from the 
September level. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index num- 
ber, on the base prices in gold, July, 1914= 
100, was 113 for October, showing no change 


from August and September. The only change 


noted was an advance in heat and light. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913=100, 
was 153-5 for October, a decline of 0:1 per 
cent from September. Slight reductions in 
food and clothing were almost offset by ad- 
vances in rent, heat and light and sundries. 
The changes in each group was less than one 
per cent. 

British India 


Wuotresate Prices—The index number of 
the Government of Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 146 for August, an advance of 
one point over July. The only appreciable 
change was an advance of five points in raw 
cotton. Food was unchanged. 
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Cost or Livine.—The official index num- 
ber of the working class cost of living in 
Bombay, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
149 for September which is the same as the 
figure for the previous month. The only 
change recorded in any of the main groups 
was a decline of one point in clothing. 


South Africa 


(Cost or Livinc.—The official number of re- 


tail prices of food, fuel, light, rent amd sun- 

dries, on the base 1910=1000, was 1425 for 

September, as compared with 1427 for August. 

This decline was due to a reduction in food 

prices. 
United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96-3 for October, a decrease 
of 1:2 per cent from September. Both farm 
products and foods showed considerable de- 
clines, and small decreases were noted in hides 
and leather products, textile products, metals 
and their products and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, fuel and lighting 
was slightly higher, owing to increased prices 
for anthracite and bituminous coal; building 
materials and chemicals and drugs were also 
higher ‘than the previous month, while house- 
furnishing goods were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number (which is the 
sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
articles of common consumption) was $12:-2367 
at December 1, a decrease of 1:3 per cent 
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from the previous month, and the lowest 
monthly figure recorded since July 1, 1924. 
Declines were noted in provisions, fruits, hides 
and leather, textiles, metals, oils, naval stores, 
chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous pro- 
dulcts; on the other hand, breadstuffs and live 
stock advanced while coal and coke and 
building materials were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, which is the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets, was $191-179 
on November 1, a decrease of 0°5 per cent 
from October 1. With the exception of bread- 
stuffs which increased considerably in price 
and of metals which showed a slight advance, 
all groups were lower than for the previous 
month. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 163-4 for Olictober, 
as compared with 163-2 for September. Slight 
declines in food and housing were offset by 
advances in clothing, fuel and light and sun- 
dries, ; 
The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1918=100, was 161-7 for 
October, as compared with 161-9 for Septem- 
ber. Slight advances in clothing, fuel and 
light and sundries were offset by a decline in 
food. The index number of the price of meat 
continued to decline, while butter, eggs and 
vegetables were higher. It is noted that the 
price of potatoes was nearly twice as much as 
in the same month last year. 





CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Manufactured Mineral and Chemical Products and Mining 1927-28 


‘THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under for the year 1928. The accompanying tables 


Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually by 
mail an industrial census of fisheries, mines, 
forestry and general manufactures in Canada. 
Summary statistics of the various manufac- 
turing industries for the years 1926 and 1927 
were given in the LAsour Gazerte, October, 
1929, page 1182. The Bureau has recently com- 
piled figures for manufactured mineral and 
chemical products and for the mining industry 


give these figures by groups and sub-groups, 
together with the figures for the same industries 
for the year 1927, Tables for the mining in- 
dustry giving figures back to 1925 were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre, November 1928, - 
pages 1305-1309. In the year 1927 a new high 
record for mineral production in Canada was 
set, and the figures for 1928 show still further 
increases in all the various groups, 
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COAL STATISTICS OF CANADA FOR 19238 


CCORDING to a bulletin entitled “ Coal 
Statistics for Canada”, compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion’s 
coal output during the calendar year 1928, of 
17,564,293 tons established a new high record, 
exceeding that of 1927 by nearly 1 per cent. 
The principal increase in output was in Al- 
berta where a 6 per cent advance in produc- 
tion was recorded. Greater tonnages were 
also produced in New Brunswick, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia, while Nova 
Scotia’s output was 4.7 per cent lower than 
in the preceding year. 

The report states that tonnages lost in 1928 
through temporary stoppages in work due to 
lack of orders, absenteeism, mine disability, 
car shortages, or other miscellaneous causes 
were estimated at 4,915,000 tons. It is also 
estimated that labour disputes at the coal 
mines in 1928 which involved 5,578 men with 
a consequent loss in working time of 86,921 
days were the cause of a further loss of 
272,453 tons. 

Canadian coal shipped from the mine for 
domestic and industrial consumption averaged 
$3.71 per ton, f.o.b. mine, in 1928, as com- 
pared with $3.65 per ton in 1927. Lignite coal 
shipments averaged $2.99 per ton; Saskatche- 
wan producers receiving $1.84 per ton, while 
Alberta mine operators obtained an average 
of $3.15 per ton for this grade. Bituminous 
coal shipments brought $3.96 per ton at the 
mine on the average; in the several prov- 
inces the average per ton receipts were as 
follows: Nova Scotia, $4.04; New Brunswick, 
$4.17; Alberta, $3.52; and British Columbia, 
$4.29. Shipments of sub-bituminous coal from 
Alberta mines averaged $3.08 per ton. 

Imports of anthracite and bituminous coal 
from Great Britain during 1928 totalled 670,612 
tons as against 928,544 tons imported in the 
previous year. It is pointed out that a study 
of the anthracite importations reveals that 
the average quantity imported in each of the 
past five years amounts to about four million 
tons, and also that the records for the past 
two years show a very appreciable increase 
in tonnage imported from Great Britain. In 
1927, imports of anthracite from the United 
States totalled 3,265,411 tons; from Great 
Britain, 788,235 tons; and from other coun- 
tries, 9,973 tons, making a total of 4,063,619 
tons. During 1928, anthracite imports in- 
cluded 3,203,231 tons from the United States, 
526,467 tons from Great Britain, and 7,635 
tons from Belgium, British South Africa, the 
Netherlands and Russia. Imports from Russia 
amounted to 6,204 tons, shipments of anthra- 
cite being received from this country in De- 
cember, 1928, for the first time. 


Steady employment throughout the year 
was afforded 14,429 employees in the coal 
mines in eastern Canada; and in the western 
Canada mines less than the usual summer 
seasonal decline in employment was observed. 
In 1928, the average number of employees in 
this industry was 30,256 as compared with 
29,772 in the previous year. Salaries and 
wages advanced to a total of $43,320,811 as 
compared with $38,955,967 in 1927. . Wage- 
earners as distinct from salaried employees, 
working in the coal mines of Canada in 1928 
totalled 28,754; of these 6,522 worked on the 
surface and 22,232 underground. Surface men 
worked on an average 277 days and under- 
ground men, 241 days. Total man-day’s work 
done during the year was 7,167,010; this num- 
ber divided into the total wages paid showed 
an average daily earning power per man of 
$5.57. In 1927, the computed average was 
$5.03 and in 1926 the average was $4.97. 

Capital actually employed by the com- 
panies operating in the coal mining industry 
in Canada during 1928 was $146,835,825. 

In addition to the consumption of 34:4 
million tons of coal, Canadian domestic and 
industrial concerns used large quantities of 
coke, manufactured and natural gas, fuel oil 
and electricity. Coke manufactured in 1928 
amounted to 2,314,127 tons; sales totalled 
951,401 tons; exports were 25,058 tons, while 
the imports of coke were recorded at 1,060,029 
tons. The coal equivalent of the coke 
imported was 1,630,812 tons. Coke made 
available for consumption during the year 
amounted to 3,349,098 tons. 

Manufactured gas is largely used for house- 
hold purposes and in 1928 the sales of gas 
in Canada totalled 15,607,000 thousand cubic 
feet. 

Natural gas consumed for domestic purposes 
amounted to 14,372,000 thousand cubic feet; 
industrial users utilized 7,576,000 thousand 
cubic feet. The domestic consumption was 
sufficient to displace approximately 575,000 
tons of coal. 

Fuel oil consumption in Canada for indus- 
trial and domestic purposes has increased very 
materially. In 1928, the total quantity of 
fuel oil made available for consumption in 
Canada was 429,410,281 imperial gallons. A 
survey of the Canadian acute fuel area, 
Ontario and Quebec, in 1926 showed a total 
distribution of over 28,000,000 imperial 
gallons of fuel oil indicating a poasible 
displacement of 200,000 tons of coal. 

The bulletin contains tabular summaries of 
coal statistics for each province as well as a 
chapter on the world production of coal. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employee must Exercise Reasonable Care 
in Dangerous Work 


A farm labourer in the course of his em- 
ployment and at the farmer’s request, was 
splitting firewood in a shed. The accumulation 
of refuse on the floor did not leave sufficient 
clearance in the height of *the cross beams in 
the roof and he was unable to swing his axe 
freely. The axe caught one of these beams, 
striking the workman’s left wrist and severing 
the tendons, nerves and arteries of the outer 
half of the wrist. The employee, in addition 
to severe pain at the time, suffered a perma- 
nent disability in the left hand as a result 
of the accident. He brought action against 
his “master” in the Yale County Court for 
damages for injuries received in the course 
of his employment. The evidence showed 
that the plaintiff had worked for the farmer 
for four months that winter, and that he was 
familiar with the shed, having often cut fire- 
wood there without injury. The Court found 
that the shed was a safe working place for any 
man using reasonable care. “If there did not 
appear sufficient clearance in any particular 
spot chosen by the wood chopper in which to 
put down his chopping block, his clear com- 
mon-sense duty was to move it and place it 
in such a position as to ensure his own safety. 

“Tf the premises,” the judgment continued, 
“could by any possible reasoning be con- 
sidered dangerous or unsafe premises to work 
in (with which I do not agree) then I think 
the maxim volenti non fit injuria clearly ap- 
plies. Plaintiff clearly knew all about the 
premises. I am quite aware of the fact that 
many decisions of the Courts in England 
and Canada hold that volens (willing) means 
more than sciens (knowing)—that knowledge 
of the danger is not sufficient—there must be 
established an agreement or consent express, 
or generally implied, to assume the risk on 
the part of the party who seeks redress for 
injuries received. I consider that this is a 


very clear case where the plaintiff, who has - 


repeatedly used these premises for this pur- 
pose throughout a course of years should 
be held to be volens, to have impliedly con- 
sented to assume any risk in the use of these 
premises for this purpose. 

“Tt seems to me that if I were to give 
effect to the plaintiff’s contention I would be 
laying an altogether unheard of burden upon 
farmers, who might be in like stead with the 
defendant.” 

The action was dismissed, costs being al- 
lowed to the defendant should he so desire. 

McLean vs. Bourcet (British Columbia) 
1929, 4 Dominion Law Reports, page 359. 


Regulation of the Fish Canneries ultra vires 
of Dominion 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil recently sustained the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada (Lasour Gazerrs, 
November, 1928, page 1312) in the matter of 
the interpretation of section 7A and 18 of the 
Fisheries Act, 1914, and of the question 
whether or not the Dominion has power, under 
section 91 (12) of the British North America 
Act, to make regulations governing fish can- 
neries. 

The judgment of the Judicial Committee 
was delivered by Lord Tomlin. It was to 
the effect that section 7A of the Fisheries 
Act, which provides that “ No one shall oper- 
ate a fish cannery for commercial purposes 
without first obtaining an annual licence there- 
for from the Minister;” and section 18 of the 
Act, which provides that “No one shall oper- 
ate a salmon cannery or salmon curing estab- 
lishment in British Columbia for commercial 
purposes except under a licence from the Min- 
ister,” are ultra vires, inasmuch as they confer 
powers upon the Minister in relation to mat- 
ters which prima facie fall under the subject 
“Property and Civil Rights in the Province,” 
and are not covered directly or incidentally by 
any of the subjects enumerated in section 91 
of the British North America Act. Trade 
processes by which fish when caught are con- 
verted into a commodity suitable for the 
market are not within the scope of the sub- 
ject expressed by the words “Sea Coast and 
Inland Fisheries” in section 91 of the British 
North America Act; and, in the absence of 
evidence establishing a necessary connection 
between effective fishery legislation and the 
imposition of licences on fish canneries and 
fish curing establishments, it cannot be said 
that such a licensing system is necessarily 
incidental to such legislation. 

The judgment, further, confirmed the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
declaring that sections 14, 15 and 24 of the 
Special Fishery Regulations for the Province 
of British Columbia (made by the Governor 
in Council under the authority of section 45 
of the Fisheries Act, 1914) respecting licences 
to fish (the validity of which was not at- 
tacked) do not give the Minister any dis- 
cretion in granting or refusing a licence where 
it is applied for by a qualified person who 
submits a proper application and pays the 
prescribed fee. 

In the matter of a Reference as to the 
Constitutional Validity of Certain Sections of 
the Fisheries Act, 1914, Attorney-General for 
Canada (appellant) versus Attorney-General 
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for British Columbia et al (respondents), 
Judicial Committee of the Privy ‘Council, 
Western Weekly Reports, 1929, Vol. 3, page 
449. 





Unincorporated Union may not be sued, 
but its members liable 


The Court of Appeal at Montreal rendered 
judgment on November 29 against nine mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, who were found jointly liable for 
damage caused during the strike in the cloth- 
ing industry in 1926 to the Society Brand 
Clothes, Limited, Samuel Hart and Company, 
Limited, and the International Tailoring Com- 
pany, Limited. The circumstances of the 
strike of 1926 were outlined in the Lazsour 
GazettE, August, 1926, and in following issues. 
The decision from which appeal was taken 
was outlined in the issue for March, 1929, 
page 359. The Superior Court had dismissed 
a petition for interlocutory injunction asked 
by the three companies against the union 
and those conducting the strike. The Court 
of Appeal reversed that ruling in so far as 
it affected the individuals against whom it 
was sought. 

The Court of Appeal upheld the workers’ 
right to strike but condemned the picketing 
methods used. It also denied the right of the 
companies to sue the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, as such, because it is 
not a juridicial entity, but it upheld damage 
actions against several union organizers and 
workers who participated in the strike. 

Three separate actions instituted by the 
companies were joined for proof and hearing. 
The following account of the case is based 
upon the notes of Mr. Justice W. L. Bond, 
who delivered judgment for the court. 

In August, 1926, the Society Brand Clothes, 
Limited, Samuel Hart and Company, Limited, 
and the International Tailoring Company, 
Limited, applied for and obtained an interim 
injunction against the respondents and sub- 


sequently instituted proceeding against them: 


to recover damages. On October 4, 1926, an 
interlocutory injunction was granted, but on 
March 4, 1929, this injunction was quashed 
and the action of the present appellants 


dismissed. The present appeal was taken 
from that judgment. 
It was alleged originally that the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
organized a strike among the appellants’ 
employees, with the result that a number of 
employees left their work and failed to return 
on account of intimidation by the union. It 


was also alleged that by means of organizing 
picketing, watching and besetting the appel- 
lants’ places of business, and the homes of 
employees, the union intimidated employees 
and prevented them from working and also 
prevented new employees from reaching the 
factories. For this action the Society Brand 
asked $15,000 damages, Samuel Hart and 
Company $10,000, and the International 
Tailoring Company $3,000 damages. 

In defence, the union maintained its right 
to picket the factories of the appellants and 
countered with the allegation that if their was 
any intimidation it was on the side of the 
employers. At trial the union raised the addi- 
tional plea that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and its various branches 
named in the writ, were neither registered 
nor incorporated and were therefore incapable 
of being sued. The trial Judge found that 
the employers had established their- case, but 
he dismissed the action on the ground that 
the union and its branches were beings 
unknown to law. The actions against the 
individual respondents were dismissed because 
the proof was inconclusive. 

In appeal, the companies contended that 
the union, not having pleaded this defence 
either by preliminary plea or by plea to the 
merits, should not have been allowed to 
invoke it at trial. 

Mr. Justice Bond, in his notes of judg- 
ment, considered the status of the Amalga- 
mated Glothing Workers of America at great 
length. He held, in tthe first place, that the 
original defendants had the right to invoke 
this plea at any time during the process of 
the action, and he then considered the law 
relating to suits against associations of per- 
sons which are not legal entities, that 1s, 
which have no juridical personality and are 
therefore incapable of being sued as an 
organized body. 

“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, as such,” he decided, “is not recog- 
nized as a corporation, or person, under any 
provision of the law of this province. I 
should further say that it is not authorized 
to appear under any provisions of Article 79 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, as it is not 
authorized so to do by the Domestic Law of 
its domicile, and, finally, that im any event 
if it is subject to being sued, it can only be 
sued by means of an action directed against 
its president or treasurer as such. I would 
therefore concur, in so far as concerns this 
association, with the learned trial judge, and 
I would dismiss the appeal as against the 
association, without costs, there being no per- 
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son in whose favour costs could be awarded. 
A fortiort the appeal as against the local 
. branches or subsidiaries must share the same 
fate.” 

Turning now to the. action in so far as 
it relates to the individuals named in the 
original suit, His Lordship analyzed the means 
of defence raised: (1) that the appellants’ 
employees had a right to strike; (2) that 
the strike was carried on in a peaceable and 
lawful manner. They also raised the conten- 
tion that inasmuch as any actions which 
might be considered unlawful could be 
punished under the Criminal Code, the civil 
remedy was ousted. 

The last point His Lordship disposed of 
by adopting the conclusions of Chief Justice 
Greenshields in the Rother case (34 KB,, Dp. 
77), that the civil law will give a man a 
remedy to prevent destruction of his prop- 
erty, even though the Criminal Code covers 
specific acts leading to that damage. 

As to the first right invoked, namely, the 
right to strike, that question His Lordship 
thought no longer open to debate, and he 
again adopted the conclusions of Chief Justice 
Greenshields who, in the Rother ease, 
declared: “So far as the right to strike is 
concerned, I dispose of it for the purposes of 
this case by the mere statement that a man 
may work when and for whom he chooses, 
and for what wage and under what condi- 
tions as to him seem best, and, having the 
right to choose the work, he has an equal 
right to refuse or refrain from labouring, 
unless his refusal to work would detrimentally 
affect someone who is entitled by law to the 
whole or part of the product of his labour.” 

“But the right to strike thus conceded,” 
Mr. Justice Bond continued, “does not confer 
upon them the right to prevent others from 
working who desire to do so. In the case 
now under consideration, in the exercise of 
their undoubted right to strike, the strikers 
exceeded all lawful limits, and by means of 
assaults, illegal picketing, and intimidation, 
during a period extending from approximately 
July 26 until the middle of September, pre- 
vented other employees from continuing in 
their lawful employment. As to picketing, 
this has long been recognized as being unlaw- 
ful when it amounts to something more than 
‘peaceful picketing,’ namely, intimidation by 
show of force, harassing and besetting those 
desirous of working, and watching their 
private residences. 

“Ample evidence is to be found in the 
record to establish that picketing, in the 
present instance, far transcended the limits of 


‘peaceful picketing. The strikers assembled 
continuously in the neighbourhood of the 
appellants’ premises, in mobs of 200 or more. 
They likewise assembled in ‘gangs’ of 30, 40 
and 50, and sometimes more. Intimidation 
was resorted to by threatening gestures in the 
large assemblages, in the vicinity of the work- 
ing premises. .... By no stretch of language 
can such a course of conduct be described as 
‘peaceful picketing’ or the lawful exercise of 
the right to strike.” 

His Lordship here considered the degree of 
responsibility attributable to the individual 
respondents and found the following jointly 
liable: S. D. Genis, H. Schneid, J. Holtzman, 
Lionel Morris, Dominick Cecolicchio, David 
Sternschein, Victor Tatone alias Caruso, 
William Kromp and Charles O’Ransky. The 
case against Emile Deroeck and Albert alias 
Baptiste Fournier was dismissed. 

The Society Brand Clothes, Limited were 
awarded $6,286.02 damages against the men 
named, jointly and severally. Samuel Hart 
and Company, Limited, were awarded 
$3,993.53 against Genis, Schneid and Holtz- 
man, and the International Tailoring Com- 
pany $2,019.36 against the same three men. 
The judgment of the Superior Court quashing 
the interlocutory injunction was reversed and 
the interlocutory injunction restored as against 
the respondents named. 

Justices Rivard and Hall dissented only to 
the extent that they would include the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
in the condemnation. 





No Damages for Injuries Due to Employee’s 
Negligence 


The assistant elevator operator at an hotel 
at Toronto was severely injured when, 
believing the elevator to be there, he opened 
the sliding door and fell to the bottom of 
the shaft. He brought action against the 
proprietors for personal injuries, alleging 
liability on their part (1) because of an 
improper and dangerous system of operation; 
(2) because of the defective condition of the 
elevator; and (8) because of the negligence 
of a fellow employee. The action was tried 
by Mr. Justice Raney without a jury. 

There were two stacks of elevators at the 
hotel, three on each side of a corridor. No 
operator was assigned to No. 8 elevator, at 
which the accident occurred, as it was used 
by the starter or assistant starter only if no 


other elevator was at the ground floor. The 
evidence established that a practice had 
existed during the entire time of the 
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plantiff’s employment on the elevators—a 
period of 5 or 6 years—of giving each operator 
a relief for 15 minutes every two hours. 
When an operator went off duty, if he closed 
his door tight, it could not be readily opened 
from the outside, and the practice of the 
operators was to use a wooden wedge, placed 
on the floor next the door-jam, to keep the 
door from shutting tight, so that, when the 
operator returned at the end of his relief he 
could insert his fingers between the door and 
the jam and draw the door back. Then the 
operator picked up the wedge and put it on 
the edge in the elevator. This practice was 
described by one of the defendants’ engineers 
as being unsafe, and he and other officials 
who were called as witnesses disclaimed any 
knowledge of it. The practice, however, hav- 
ing gone on so long, the defendants were 
affected with notice of it, and for the pur- 
poses of this case it was taken that the use 
of the wedges was with the knowledge of the 
defendants. On the other hand, the practice 
was well known to the plaintiff; and, what- 
ever the incidental risks were, he assumed 
them, and it was held that he could not 
support a claim against the defendants on 
the basis that the practice was attended with 
danger to the operators of the elevators. 

As to the allegation that the elevator was 
out of repair to the knowledge of the 
defendants at the time of the accident, Judge 
Raney found that there was no substantial 
disrepair such as might contribute to the 
accident. 

On the third point raised by the plaintiff, 
as to the alleged negligence of a fellow 
employee, the judge commented as follows:— 
“Since the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
passed in 1914, a defence that an accident was 
due to the negligence of a fellow-servant is 
not a bar to recovery by the plaintiff (RS.O. 
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1927, sec. 120); so that, if the action was due 
to the negligence of Johnson, the plaintiff will 
be entitled to succeed.” The evidence, in the 
judge’s opinion, indicated that the real cause . 
of the accident was the plaintiff’s failure to 
remember instructions he had given Johnson, 
and to ascertain before opening the door that 
the elevator was there, “This,” the judgment 
stated, “he might have ascertained by looking 
through the glass in the door or by looking at 
the automatic indicator over the door.” 

The plaintiff's action was dismissed, the 
judge remarking that it was unfortunate that 
he was not within the protection of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Ramsden versus King Edward Hotel, 
Ontario, 1929. Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 
37, No. 10, page 179. 





Bone-Setter Not Recognized by Compen- 
sation Board 


Mr. Robert Taschereau, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Quebec, | 
in dealing with a case at Three Rivers in 
which the services of a bone setter had been 
engaged by the employer, strongly condemned 
the practice of employing non-professional 
men for the treatment of injured workmen. 
The workman in this case had sustained a 
broken leg in the course of his employment. 
The employer alleged that he had engaged a 
bone-setter instead of a professional medical 
man in deference to the expressed wish of the 
workman. The chairman stated that the duty 
rested on employers of labour of securing 
professional aid for their injured workmen and 
that they should not concern themselves with 
the workmen’s personal prejudices. 

—Quebec—Duval v. Dion and the Mer- 
chants’ and Employers’ Guarantee and 
Accident Company. 
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